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bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. 


houses, etc., ete. That's a 
glimpse of how we make you a 
master practical electrician in 
90 days, teaching you far 
more than the average ordin- 
ary electrician ever knows and 
fitting you to step into fobs 
leading to big pay immediately 
after graduation. Here, in this 
world-famous Parent 

and nowhere else in the world 
—can you get such training! 


Jobs, Pay, Future 
Don’t worry about a job. 
Coyne training settles the job 
pee for life. Demand for 

yhe men often exceeds the 
supply. Our employment bu- 
reau gives you a lifetime ser- 
vice. Two weeks after gradua- 
tion Clyde F. Hart got a posi- 


PREPARE FOR JOBS 
LIKE THESE 
Here are a few of hundreds 
of positions open to Coyne- 
trained men. Our free em- 
home bureau gives you 
yy employment ser- 
ce. 


mature Expert tion as electrician for the 
up to $100 a Week | Great Western Railroad. at 
ator over $100 a week. That’s not 


unusual. We can point to 
Coyne men making up to $600 
a month. $60 a week is only 
the beginning of your oppor- 
tunity. You can go into radio, 
battery, or automotive elec, 
trical business foryourself ang 


ly Easy Way 
to get into ELECTRICIT 


y Let me show you how to 
qualify for jobs leading to salaries of $50, $60 and up, /a week, in Electricity—NOT 

ng way to teach, that makes you an electrical 
Getting into Electricity is far easier than you \imagine! 


Now...and 


Get the Facts 
Covne is your one great® 
chancetogetintoelectricitv. 
Every obstacle is removed. 
This school is 30 years old— 
Coyne training is tested— 
proven beyond all doubt— 
endorsed by many large 
electrical concerns. You can 
find out everything &bso- 
lutely free. Simply mail the 
coupon and let me send you 
the big, free Coyne book of 
150 photographs ... . facts . - 
jobs ... salaries. . . Oppor- 
tunities. Tellsyou now many 
earn expenses while training 
and how we assist our grad- 
uates in the field. This does 
not obligate you. So act at 
once, Just mail coupon. 
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all kinds. 
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Fundamental principles and 
rules of Electricity, Magnet- 
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Construction, Installation, Main- 
tenance and Trouble Shooting, Tests 
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65 West 23rd Sa, New York, N. Y. 
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ow ll want 
‘to keep this book 
beside your dictionary 


‘Your dictionary tells 4 what words 
mean and how to spell them, but it 
gives you little help on how to arrange 
them effectively—that is not its pur- 
pose. With an adequate grammar be- 
side your dictionary, you can make sure 
you are correct. : ‘ 

Here; for the first time, is such a 
grammar. Not a collection of the dry 
rules of school days, but a grammar 
that meetsthe adult needs of your busi- 
ness and social life—a book for today. 


A College 
Grammar . 


By MASON LONG 


Associate Professor of English Literature 
. Pennsylvania State College 


MASON LONG 


WE all want to talk clearly, logically, forcibly. We 
want to avoid, those mistakes which are so easy to 
make but which give the impression of carelessness or 
ignorance. In writing, particularly, all of us properly feel 
embarrassed when our errors in grammar are pointed 
out to us.: 


A Grammar Such As 
You Have Never Before Seen 


This practical volume completely answers your questions about 
correct use of our language according to the latest accepted standards. 
Much of the material has never before appeared in a book of this 


nature. You will find authoritative information on the countless 
hew usages that have grown up in recent years. 


Examples That Help You 
Phrase Your Ideas Properly 


Every point ‘is illustrated by specific examples, more numerous, 
more yaried, and more helpful by far than in any other book of this 
kind, They have been selected from the whole range of English 
literature as well as from current journalistic writing. You will 
find them of immense he!p in phrasing your ideas, 
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Using nouns for clarity or 
emphasis—plurals, possessives, 
compound forms. : a 

Correct use of pronouns, a 

Use of adjectives and ade | 
verbs to get éxact shades 0 
Meaning; comparing; placing 
for forcefulness. 4 

Verbs as motive power of 
the sentence. and 
irregular forms. 

Correct use’ of whom, as, 
like, shall, will, eto. A | 
common errors. 3 

How words are ined 
and arranged to increase their 
foree. Punctuation for clarity, 
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that so many people felt in 
Need of a good gram 

But the way Long's A College 

Grammer has taken hold ig 


revelation. Here are a few 
typical comments it ( 
brought: : } 


A grammar for use, con- | 
sistently written for the user 
of language."’"— Peabody Journal 
of Education. a 


The most compkte, 
cise, and interesting treatise 
grammar I have ever seen.” 
Charles E. Buck, Literary €o 
selor, Lever Bros. Co. } 
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social life, business, pubiic speaking, is now 
plained in this great book—a complete guide to 
e fullest development of your powers of expression, 


HOW 
TO 
TALK 


A Manual of 
Effective Speech 


By JOHN MANTLE CLAPP and EDWIN A. KANE 


treasury of idegs and methods for IMMEDIATE USE in 
ness Meetings, Interviews, Selling, Committee Work, 
ub Meetings, After-Dinner Talks, Public Speeches, and 
y other situation of personal or business life. 


housands of men and women have already sent for this new hendbook of speech be- 
e, for the first time, it deals with problems of expression in an intensely practical 
ay. It tells clearly just what you want to know; just how tovuse the priceless informa- 
on it offers; covers completely every situation, and explains how to master that 
tuation. The following partial contents indicate the wide range of the subjects treated: 


HOW 
TO 


TAIUGK 


35 Chapters 
647 Pages 


YOUR BUSINESS SPLECH 


Speech In Your Business Life, 
Avoiding abruptness. 


it is a veritable speech- 
encyclopedia .. - presented so 
simply and so directly and with 


‘OVERCOMING YOUR 
PERSONAL DIFFICULTIES 
; Your Own Case. 


ring te pas gig a re de such a wealth of illustrative 
Conversations With Your Em- material that it is self-teach- 
ployees. Avoiding misunder- ing.’—M. M. Hoover, Assis- 


tant to the Director, University 
Extension, Columbia University. 


“should be kept for frequent 


standings. Giving orders. 
Business Conferences. Getting 
results. 


Service Conversations. Com- 


on. 
lf-Training in Delivery. Ner- 
vousness, gestures. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
ting Ready to Speak. How 


great ers prepare. 
‘our Audience. Main 
in mind. 


‘ormal Addresses. 


‘festive Occasions. Good form. 
The Toast 


master. 
The Plea for a Cause. vetting 
action. 


NO ADVANCE 
"PAYMENT 
“Fill in’'and mail éoupon at right. 


book will. be sent you, de- 
iv charges prepaid. Keep 
‘How to Talk” for five days. 
Read a few here and there. 
Phen decide whether it gives you 
the help you need. If you don’t 
feel that it will prove one of the 
pest investments you ever made 
in your life—just send it back and 
that ends the .matter. Other- 
wise send $5.00 in full payment. 
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plaints. Adjustments. 
Trading Conversations. Meth- 
ods of the skilled salesman. 
Buying. 
YOUR ACTIVITIES IN CLUBS 
AND OTHER ORGANZATIONS 
Committee Work. Chairman. 
Meetings—Parliamentary Prac- 
tice. Motions, Managing Dis- 
cussion. 


HOME AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Your Family Circle. The art 
of companionship. 
Social Conversation. Talking 


with strangers. 


reference and studied by every- 
one who is forced to meet and 
consult a number of people or 
has to address groups .. .’— 
William F. Anderson, Best & 
Company. 


“ _ it is one of the most stim- 
ulating and interesting books 
have ever read—a handbook 
courtesy and tact . . 
B. F. Young, Assistant General 
Auditor, New York Telephone 
Company. 
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Want Quick Success 
a you Bie P. Pay in AUTOS 1 AUTOS 


Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., wrote 
: . : : for my auto book he was 
is : : Bes workng in a steel mill for 
“aaa = : x a low pay. In6months he 


mUptos100a week 


earnings an 

got into business forhim- 

= self—even before he fin- } 

ish ae BR al 
Training. ,You can have 

the same book. 

Get your share of the $7, eth po. 000 spent every year on auto upkeep. Just 

think of k of it—more than 25,000,000 autos in the U. S. No wonder there are 

80 Many big pay jobs! Get ete this fascinating game, now. Don't put it of 

another day. Get the facts. Mail coupon for big, FREE auto book. 

of the countless opportunities in the World's Biggest Business where real 

jobs and PR Day col come quick., See how $50—$75— $100 a week is possible for 

you’ now. earn how “Job-Way"’ Training has brought big money—pro- 

motion—shops of their own to scores of men. Find out about my Employ- 

ment Department—how it helps you a a good job-in the auto business. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time! 


“Job-Way” Training is the short cut to Auto Success. No need to quit to our present 

job—no need to leave home—just use your spare time to prepare for a brilliant futurt © 
—a real job paying up to $100 a week. All you need is common schooli I don’é 
care if you never touched an auto ere can train you at home. You should be able - 
to make extra money quick—a few weeks after starting. Men from all walks of © 

life who worked long, hard hours for low pay are becoming garage owners, fore- 4 
men and superintendents. If you like autos—if you're between 15 and 55—get 
. the facts now. “Job-Way"” Training covers everything about autos—Mechanical 
and Electrical Work, Starting, Lighting, Ignition, Welding, Vulcanizing, ete.— ! 


Everything you n to get in line for a big money job as an ‘Electrical and 
Mechanical Auto Expert. 


It's Me tae ies a gets be 
goo obs and “Job-Way” 
we Training is complete, Set S end Coup or f or 


so simple, so easy, that 


you get it quick. FREE Auto Book | 


med Aa hg ah ..,Get_my FREE Auto Book. Learn how — 

B.W COOKE, Directing Engineer ‘Job-Way” Training has brought success — 

MOTOR INSTITUTE OFA MERICA . to hundreds. ' See what it ‘can by ‘for you. 

Motor institute Bldg. Dept. 3361 g ind out how my Employment Department 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS helps you get & good job—about the three 
Sea Hie veker heen emute iogkinE Wnt el eae . big outfits you get. Read my money-back 

| ceed in theauto business. Tell me about “*Job- agreement, ny aviation course offer and my 
Way” Training—about your Employment De- # Many other features, 


Working 
Outfits 


also included FREE 
of Extra C) 
if you act quick! 


Do It 
NOW! 


m tand your 3 testing and re outfits # : Py 
Don't delay § Peter. ‘No obligation on my ecldgee Broly 1 B. W. COOKE, Directing Engineer 
“Bip the coe H Name cece MOTOR INSTITUTE 
SFr sehiin tg TA dete ocala Faso so > vscvciuce seca 2 of AMERICA 
ete Merion ey kh esa hoy cages Selec eas sos , Motor Institute Bldg. Dept. 3361 
to a big-pay §@ g EVANSTON .- LINOIS 
autojobnow. @ Age..... . +» Occupation... 6... cece § WS 2 


ILL. 
(Chicago’s Largest. Suburb) 
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EDWARDS 


Saves you 


MONEY 
dndgives you 

LGER 
) VALUE 


Ya, GU 
TAL GONE 
Giz : 


ie you have a home, a barn, a garage or a factory to protect from rain, 
sun and sleet, from wind and lightning, from rust and decay. If you 


Wa Mh 


- need a garage that will last a lifetime; if you want a modern front for 
_ your store; siding for your warehouse; ceiling for your home, office or 
place of business — 


Edwards will save you Money 


and give you better values because we own our own steel mills, roll our 
“own sheets, make them into plain, corrugated, standing seam or V-crimp 
roofing or siding, Reo Shingles, single or in clusters, Spanish Metal Tile, 
etc. We sell direct to you:and 
Prepay the Freight and Guarantee the Roof to be Rust-proof, 
Weather-proof, and Lightnins-proof 
It will outlast three ordinary roofs. At slight extra cost we will fill your order in 


Edwards Copper-Bearing Steel 
The steel that stands the acid test, lasts longer than the building on which it is applied. 
Our patented process of galvanizing insures complete protection. Our patent inter- 
locking device makes every joint water-tight, prevents warping, buckling, or 
breaking and seals every nail hole from the air and rain. We supply 
the gutters, valleys, ridges, hangers, down-spouts, nails, cleats, paint, 
everything you need with complete blue-prints, working details and 

- instructions for applying. 

We are the world’s largest manufacturers of metal roofing and we 
deal direct with you. No middie-man. No salaries to salesmen. 
No profits for anybody but the manufacturer and yourself. 
Write today for roofing book and samples. Use the coupon. 


ae eee oe SO OSS 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. { The Edwards Manufacturing Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45-95 Butler Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
é 2 Please send me free samples, freight paid prices 
poof 4, and the World’s Greatest Roofing Book No. 95. 
phy, | Namie ieccscssecsecsscrceneseceoevcarsscnneessesensonssnonssncnnenenso vers = 
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LaSalle training means specialized business education of 
University grade. 


LaSalle training has directly helped many thousands of am- 
bitious men to worth-while advancement the world over. ; 


40,000 
Enrolled 
Annually— 
Why? 


LaSalle trained men can be found in responsible positions with 
every large corporation and business firm in America. 


The LaSalle “Problem Method” of home study has proved 
itself to be the speediest and most practical plan of business 
training known to educational science. What LaSalle training 
has done for men in all walks of business life is proof of what 
it can do for you. Find out about it today. 


700,000 Enrolled Resources $7,000,000 


LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training: Institution 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 3316-R. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an 
X below. Also a copy of your booklet: “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 
Business Management: Training for Offi- 


those desiring practical training ‘in industrial | 
_cial, Managerial, Sales and Executive posi- Me oti , 


a 


tions. 


O Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales 
and -Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 

_ Sales Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Manu- 
4acturers’ Agents and all those engaged in 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 

O Law: LL.B. degree. 


0 Commercial Law: Reading, Reference and 
Consultation Service for Business Men. 

© Modern Business Correspondence and 
Practice: Training for Sales and Collection 
Correspondents; Sales Promotion Managers; 
Credit and Office Managers, Correspondence 
Supervisors; Secretaries, etc. 

O Higher Accountancy: Training for _posi- 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public 
Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

0 Traffic Management—Foreign and Do-«~ 
mestic: Training for positions as Railroad 
or Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 

0 Industrial Management: For Executives, 
Managers, Office and Shop Employees and 


Address .. PO COTE RBH HS BHAT Ew KO Oe Em ee ae 


.. .-Present Position....... 


management principles and practice. 


O-Modern Foremanship and Production — 
Methods: Training in the direction and ~ 


handling of industrial forees—for Executives. 
Managers, Superintendents, 
Foremen, Sub-Foremen, ete. 


O Railway Station Management. 


O Personnel Management: Training for Em- 
ployers, Employment 
Industrial Engineers. 

© Credit and Collection Correspondence. 

oO Banking and Finance. 


O Expert Bookkeeping. : Pos 


O Business English. 


O Commercial Spanish. 
O Effective Speaking. Gr 


ants. 


Contractors, — 


Managers, Executivés, 


O C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Accounte , 


0 Stenotypy, Stenography 
O Telegraphy 
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How to securea 


the JoB 


You Want belon- 


You can make $50 or more every week 
the year round in a good, steady job 
with the best boss in the world—Uncle 
Sam. No lay-offs; his business is never 
slack. No need to ask for raises; regular 
advancement is assured. No worry 
about vacations or sick leaves; both are 
liberally provided with full pay. .dhave 
helped: thousands now into»well-paid 
Government positions, and I can help 
you get’'there too. For eight‘years T was 
a U..S.:Civil Service Secretary-Exam-’ 
iner, and I know how to train you 
to get. highest ratings in Civil Service 
Examinations, which will qualify you 
for the first position open. You get the 
job you’re after within a year of passing 
€xaminations—orit costsyou nothing. 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 

EARN $1900 TO $2700 A YEAR 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary, low- 
paid jobs that get you nowhere. Train 


The Patterson School 

175. Wisner Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘Please. send’ me your FREE BOOK, “How to 
Secure. a Government Position,’ explaining Mr. 
Patterson's personal. instruction. which ‘will: qualify 
me for the position I have checked below. 
This request places me under no obligation. 

Railway Postal Clerk—$1900 to $2700 a year. 

oO Extra travel pay. 

Post Office Clerk—$1700: to $2100 a year. 
(5) Special clerks at $2200 and $2300. 
City Mail Carrier— 


| 


(.) $1700.to.$2100.2 year. 
‘'R. F. D. Mail Carrier—$1800 plus $12.24 per. 
‘i mile 4 year... Pay, it is estimated, will run trom 
7, ..$2090-to-$2300.a year. apeceay 


es 


now for a position as Railway Postal 
Clerk, and get more to start than you 
can in most ordinary jobs. Or choose 
any one of ‘these well-paid, steady 


Civil Service positions listed below— 
Railway Mail Clerk, Post Office Clerk, Customs 
Service Man, Internal Revenue Clerk, and 
others—and know what it means to “get set” 
in a real position, with plenty of chances for 
advancement and bigger pay. Work at home, 
in Washington—or travel. 


FREE MY BOOK TELLS YOU 


JUST HOW TO Do IT! 


If ,you are an American citizen, 18+ years 
to 50 years, I can help you get a Government 
positions. My 32-page Free Book, “How 
to Secure a Government Position,” tells how 
you can qualify easily, in your spare time 
at home, for any one of these fine positions. 
Complete details of work, hours, salaries, etc., 

2 etc. Get the facts about 
how I helped thousands— 
how I will help you. Check 
the job you want below and 
mail the coupon for my 
big Free Book today. 


: | 
ee 
Postmaster— 


O $1200 to $2500 a year and up. 
Internal Revenue and 


Pee ee ee A 


Custom House 


[[] Positioas—$1140, $1680 to $3000 and up @ 


year. Extra pay for overtime. 
Departmental Clerk— 


Dp: 
[_] $1140 to $1500 a year and up to $2700. 


NAMIC, deci sce vie bo-0e 00,4 0,0 ealeie ol erdle siorlaviciny 
AGGTESS 0.6 cee ccc eee etme ewnnes Br aetcan 
CEG ei = ipso el aiaielel ele a te vive a.ace S > State...... 


een, 8. ee 2 = t 
ARTHUR_R. PATTERSON, Civil Service Expert. iin’ 9 


175° WISNER BUILDING 
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Are Your Opportunities Slipping By? } 


nf A years roll by faster and faster seem- 
ingly. More and more frequently come 
those moments’ when we regret the opportuns- 
ties. we allowed to slip by. When we realize 
that we have made little or no progress; that 
we have acquired no new mental equipment, 
and no increased capacity for business or social 
life. : 

You must do something if you expect to ac- 
complish anything worthwhile. But you will 
need perseverance and study. 


Accounting Chemistry 

Algebra Child Psychology 
American Government Classics 

American History Composition 
American Literature Dramatic 

Applied Grammar English 

Astronomy Various Languages 
Banking Lyric Poetry 
Biblical Literature Contemporary Novel 
Biology Drafting i 
Botany Drama 

Boy Scouting Drawing and Painting 
Business Administration Economics 

Business English Economic Geography 
Business Law, English 


Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 


[X this country we are in the midst of an adult 

education movement. University home, 

study courses are one of the important factors 

in this progressive movement, for they offer 

elias guidance under educators qualified to 
irect. 


Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject 
is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed 
to permit adaptation to the individual needs 
of the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff, Special 
arrangements can be made for group study. 

The University will send on request full ip 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


ment, New York, N. 'Y 


Na me......nccccotsece 


jects is wide. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY |] 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
| in the Following Subjects: | 


‘European History Magazine Article Writing 
Fire Insurance. Marketing , 
French 5 Mathematics : 
Geometry Personnel Administration 
German ~ Philosophy > 
Government Photoplay Composition — 
Grammar Physics 
Greek Psychology 
Harmony Psychology in Business 
High School Courses Public Speaking 
History Religion 

_ Investments Secretarial Studies 
Italian Short Story Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rute 
Latin j{ Sociology 
Library Service Spanish am 
Literature World Literature, ete. - 


/ courses offered are made from time to time. 


Please send 
University Home Study Courses, 
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Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational, institutions, urges you to 
tse part of your time in study. Not solely for 
the attainment of greater. efficiency in business,” 
but for a fuller social lfe, and for the-real joy 
of having a more intelligent point of view. 
Whatever your objectives may be,-and wher. 
ever you live, splendid studies that lead to: 
these objectives are available through Colum- 
bia Home Study Department. The range of sub- 


formation about these home study courses, A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outhning 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention” 
subjects whych are of interest to you, even if - 
they are not listed here, av additions to the 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLL Hn 
FREPARATORY Cou nies i. 


OLUMB1A University Home Stu part- 
C ment has prepared courses covering tae penny j 
ent of four years of High School’study. This com. _ 
plete High School.or College Preparatory: training | 
available to those who can not undertake class- 


room work We shall b 
Special bulletin upon pace e yo ge you our 


‘ - 
University Extension—Home. Study Denar 


me full. information about ‘umbia 
I am interested in the ee ae : 


Tet nae eeen wanes cwneceee } 
STATA E SARs teen nnes cans ethwes seeeeser 


jedenbas bensce dus seettecm, 
Sosecedeassecsnbsis seins asesessieenssatine, 
oh 
*s * » 


ane eee eee enee teense, 
= Tee ewnen net 00, seeteees eens bans desenees ooer 


nr eveteneocerenveems OP CUP ALIOR ce si ae 
4 < .. World Al. 1930 
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Success 
inl month 


& 
up course, I was Making $18 
weekly asa clerk; Knew noth- 


‘paid’ perf 

than 8 weeks after starting. 
Today I owe salary of $85 a 
week as professional Tenor 


my hands on a Banjo. I n0W 
have a $278 Banjo bought 
with extra money made by f 
playing, also play weekly at 
picture show and for dances 
at country club, too.’’-J, P. 


Banjoist to your excellent 
*__enneth  Mc- McGriff, Hawkinsville, Ga. 
Carty, South Haven, Mich. ; 


The Book that started Lesher. — 
_ McGriff and McCarty is Now 


ee eeY like thousands of others whom I have 
“T helped find themselves, you have always thought* @ ; OF 


of the Tenor Banjo as just a pastifhe—just a remarkable, melo- 

dious instrument for those who have “talent.” ... Butstopa 

minute and think of earning $15, $20 or $25 a week 

EXTRA SPARE-TIME MONEY for two, three or four ry 

nights’ fun! Look at the men pictured above. None of : 3 3 

them had ever touched a string—ever read a single note. ‘The Play-Way to Popularity 
and Big Pa¥’’—that’s the 


9 
Pi Train You at Home in FREE book 1: wait yon ea 


te eee eae and have; ”'It' will oren YOUR 
2 wha ere 3 7 
McCarty have done! Many "of my students pe bie just as it did for 
get off their first tune’ within’ half an hour: after esher, McGriff and Mc- 
they repelve the big: Tee Banid ria = Lene Carty. Whatever you've 
here. It isn’t or us; 1) e. yi 
BU crnte Noe ane ting thought about your oppor 
stands between you and popularity, © tunities and advantages as 
times, scores of new friends— _a Tenor Banjoist before— 
= big EXTRA PAY. you'll think 
again the min- 


Phonograph Records on EE € 
Included, Too— . ‘ : ute you lift the 
: ‘ : | cover of this re- 
markable FREE 
book. It has been 
the start for hun- 
dreds who today are 
enjoying more fun, 
popularity and pros- 
perity than they ever 
dreamed could be 
possible. 
Don’t pass this 
page. until. the 
coupon’s ready 


to mail. 


\ Tenor Banjo; Phono- 
\ graph records de- 
B. monstrating every se- 
\ lection in the course; 
Banjo Pick, Tuner, 
O\ Extra Strings — 

Gain-Time Chat to help you 

A\ quickly learn. notes. Every- 
thing you need to. learn— 
everything you need AFTER - 
you learn. Mail the coupon 


_ New York 
Viusi . F. BLOGH, President, 
Academy ofMusic now York Academy of Music, 
Studio 470 Studios 470, 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
; I'd like to know. more about The Play-Way and 
100 Fifth.Avenue about my opportunities as a Tenor Banjoist. I'm 
OW for my copy of your FREE book. 


ready N 
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Overpaid at $100 a week 


‘ 


N looking over our records of the past 
twenty years we find that a very 
large proportion of men who enrolled 
for this Service were receiving from 
$4,000 to $7,500 at the time they en- 
rolled. A hundred dollars a week is 
perhaps the most common figure. 


Many of these men were overpaid at 
$100 a week. By that we mean that 
their employers easily could have sub- 
stituted younger men for them at 
smaller salaries. They had reached the 
hundred dollar figure partly by merit, 
and partly by little routine increases. 


Yet these’same men, who were over- 
paid at $100 a week, are now, in many 


cases, earning four and five times that 


much, 


These records—which are open for 
your inspection—suggest two very 
interesting conclusions: 


1. When a man begins to earn from 
$4,000. to $7,500 he becomes conscious 
for the first time of his own opportunities 
and his limitations. He begins to taste the 
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possibility of real money. Yet he realizes, 
often with a sense of deep discouragement, 
what a great gap lies between him and 
the heads of the business. He is making 
what seemed—when he was twenty—a 
very satisfactory income. At thirty or 


A story that is | 
- a warning 


: every big corporation there are men 
of 35 or 40 who started work there 


when they were boys. They have .20 | 


years or so of loyal service to their credit; 
now they are getting $100 a week. , 

From one standpoint these men have 
done well. Yet theirs is the most d 
position in all business, 


We know one such man personally. 


For years he had been getting regular 
increases.’ He felt he was getting ahead. 


Then. suddenly the president brought in ~ 


an efficiency engineer. There was a 


angerous 


general house-cleaning; the hundred-a-week 


man went out. And his place was filled 
by a youngster just out of college who is 
now doing the same work for $40 a week. 

The old-timer hadn’t grown with the 
company. At 40 he was let out of an 
overpaid position when 


been at the threshold of his career... ~ 


he should have > 


on with the earnings of the men at 
top. He begins to look around eagerly, 


Sms 2. It is amazingly easy to transform a 
00-a-week man into a $10,000 man. So 


portunity. The difference between a 
odest salary and a good salary is not 
rely a matter of brains. Not a matter 


in ey a very small way, a $100-a- 
eek man has found all that he needed. 
ny have never completed the Course 


five it seems like nothing in com-_ 


_Aaverisements—Hidwational 
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‘that he required. 


ing the gap between $100 a week att a 


Me a re ae Nee 


- 


tHe should be earning $10 000 : 


required to give a man the extra assets 


_ To men earning beFince c 
$4,000 and $7,500 a year — 


We have learned from experience ‘oe 
what type of men—in age, situation — : 
and earning power—can get the most — j 
out of our training in the shortest , 
possible time. We should like e 


between them and _ the really big om a 
wards of business. We will ae 
very frankly. It is to our advantag 
not to have any man enroll for tl . 
service unless it can help him, very” 8 
much and very quickly and at very 
small comparative cost. cra ent 


wre 


For men vitally interested in bridg- . 


booklet called “Forging Ahead in. a 
Business.”” The coupon will bibite bs : 


ALEXANDER HamILTon InstiruTe 
936 Astor Place, New York City — 


Please send me the latest edition” of 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” pees 
may keep without charge. aes kG 


Business : ey ia 
AdGTESS. .ccsccvccccsevedseetsescr= 


ere Tee a Pe ee 


! Narre 
|. Business _ ae | is 
Position Dh, LENG Mo givks ob clelalers «inte teisFei « 4 


tpicedttie Training efor Business Men 
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Earn $2,000 
to $12,000 a Year 


Ke URE— 


thrills—more action in a week than the 
average man sees in a lifetime. When 
you're a motion picture cameraman the 
world is YOURS! You can travel, if you 
wish, or there are thrills galore close to 
home. As a news-cameraman you can 
be on the spot when things happen— 
there’s no limit to the things you can 
see and do. Then, of course, there are 
the big picture studios where you come 
in daily contact with all the movie stars 
and actually take the pictures that mil- 
lions of people see. 

Adventure—sure—plenty of it— 
AND BIG PAY, TOO! Expert camera- 
men earn from $60 to $250 a week. 
Thousands of opportunities await the 
trained cameraman—opportunities offering fascinating 
work, big pay, and unlimited chances for advancement. 
Best of all, you need no previous experience to qualify 
for one of these well-paid positions—to train for the 
position of your choice. 


Billion - Dollar Photographic Field Needs You ! 


Motion picture photography is just one of the many big-paying branches of the billion- 
dollar photographic industry. All over the country today there’s a.crying need for 
expert projectionists — for photo-finishers and trained’ commercial photographers. 
No matter which branch of the work you select there are sure to-be scores of 
positions awaiting you—positions paying $2,000 to $12,000 a year and offering unlimited 
opportunities for advancement. 


We Train You at Home in Your Spare Time 


Pick the branch of photographic work you like best—we’ll train you for it, in your spare 
time.’ Previous experience unnecessary. Age or lack of education no obstacle. 
read and write English we'll teach’ you, through our_ simplified Home-Study 


If you can 


: ‘ Method, all 
there is to know about Motion Picture Photography, Projection, Commercial Photography 
or Photo-finishing. Our Employment Bureau helps you secure the position of your, choice 
FREE of extra charge! 


Send Today for Free Book ! 


Let ys tellyyou how you can quickly qualify as Motion 
Picttre Cameraman, Projectionist, Commercial Photoe 
grapher, or Photo-finisher. -Our ‘big FREE book gives 
details about this billion-dollar industry, and eexplains 
how you can easily step into a well-paid position. 
Fill in the coupon—cheek off the branch of photog- 
raphy you're most interested in and mail it NOW! 
" It means happiness—success for you! 
N. ¥. Institute,of Photography | " 
] Dept. 3623, 10 W. 33rd St. N. ¥. 
Without cost or obligation send me | 
a copy of your FREE book and de- 


tails about how I can qualify as: | New York Institute of Photography 


Motion Picture Cameraman 

t } Motion Picture aaa | Dept. 3623 
Commercial otographe! 

t ; Photo-finisher. | 10 West 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 


YOUR SUCCESS COUPON 
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POST OFFICE CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
RURAL MAIL CARRIERS 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
BOOKKEEPERS STENOGRAPHERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 
INSPECTORS OF CUSTOMS 
CLERKS IN GOVT. OFFICES 
at Washington, D.C. and elsewhere 
PROHIBITION AGENTS 


$1260 to $3400 a Year 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lockouts or 
5 ’ } politics will not affect 
them. U.S. Government employees get their pay for full twelve months ev 
such thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. ans vey te ee 
Railway Postal Clerks now get $1900 the first year 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS regula", being psid on the first and fifteenth of each 
month. $79.00 each pay day. Their pay _is quickly increased, 
$100 and $150 a year, the maximum being $2700 a year. 
$112.50 each pay day. They get extra allowance for hotel 
expenses when away from home 


PAID VACATIONS 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given 
a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 
18 days). On runs they usually work three 
days and have three days off duty, or in the 
same proportion. During this off duty and 
vacation, their pay continues just as though 
they were working, When they «grow old 
they are retired with a pension. As Railway 
Postal Clerks are continually traveling, they 
have an excellent chance to see the country. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POST OFFICE CLERKS 
# Clerks and carriers get $1700 the first year reg- 
ular, and automatically increase $100 a year 
to $2100 with further increase to $2300, They 
also have 15 days vacation, City residence 
is unnecessary, 


INSPECTORS OF CUSTOMS ¢ PrP niniinin a 
é a FRANKLIN 
Open to men 23 to 45. Commencement salary $2100 a year. Duties: 5 ' 
To examine baggage of travelers from foreign countries and to = INSTITUTE 
assess customs duties. ; Dept. G330 
ROCHESTER, 
WHAT WILL YOU EARN 5 YEARS FROM NOW? ele 


Compare these conditions with your present or prospective Rush to me, entirely free of 
charge: (1) a full description of 


condition, perhaps changing positions frequently, kicking S 
the position checked below; | (2) 


(2) 
MANENT employment; frequently out of a position & f 
and the year’s average salary very low. DO YOU) ih Ae cay ree. pas the eae 
BARN $1900 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ° illustrated book, “U.S. Government 
ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM  $ positions and How to Get Them,” with 
NOW iy 4 LL GET, $2700 & list of positions now obtainable. 


R, ERY YEAR? 
ea ed Railway Postal Clerk........ ($1900-$2700) 
+ eee ere cee SAN, esttadetds stele (31700-33100) 
a MITICI.. see sere aves rs 
GET FREE LIST OF PO- < Rural Maik Carrier... 000000000. ($2100-$3300; 
SITIONS—Fill out the cou- s Clerk-File Clerk. ......-.5++-005- ($1260-$2500) 
pon. Tear it off and mail it = Prohibition Agent..........---+-+ .($2300-$2800) 
today—now, at once. DO IT eS Inspector-of Customs...../..-.-++- ($2100 up) 
BOW. This eerie . rely 
two cents for a pos e stam) eo 
may result in you getting & Pa N@me....-cceseeereecere o. wieteld ¢ be ob ra wlewte © et view his oe 
U. §. Government Job. < 
: S I IOI STE LISTS IIS 
- Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print Plainly 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR MEN OF ALL AGES 


T doesn’t matter whether you 
are under twenty or over fifty, 
you can be trained in a short time 
to take a guiding hand in the world 
most important industry. 
At the N. Y. E. S. you are taught 
Practical Electricity by a staff of 
electrical experts who are most 
competent instructors, 
No Books are used in this school. 
You must use Tools and Equip- 
ment. You must “Learn by Doing,’’ 
which is the only way to become 
experienced. The N. Y. E. S. 
Course combines all that is best in 
_ engineering theory, together with 


electrical trade practice. The course 
may be finished in a short time at 
low cost. 


Whatever your age or occupation, 
be sure to visit the school and talk 
over matters. Office open every 
day until 9 P.M. We will send on 
request a 68-page illustrated cata- 
logue Free. 

The N. Y. E. S. has a special and 
separate course in Automotive Elec- 
tricity, covering completely all sys- 
tems of ignition, starters, lighting 
and other electrical equipment on 
automobiles, motorboats, air- 
planes, etc. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Phone Chelsea 2633 


12716-20-410 Gaug 

A lifetime double gun; 

high-priced gun. 

hatter made for the 

money. 

“Victor Spec’l’’ (sgle) $9.00 

‘*New Empire’’ (dble.) 21.75 
Write for Crescent Folder **A"® 


° ‘FOLSOM ARMS 
Shea 314 BROADWAY 


Established Since, ‘‘1860" 


Established 1902 


49 West.17th Street 


“FOLSOM’S” 


Downtown Headquarters for 
HIGH-GRADE 
SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 


Fishing Tackle, Golf, Tennis 
Athletic Goods ; 
Hunting Equipment 
Zeiss Binoculars 
Motion Picture Cameras 
Photographic Supplies, etc. 


MILITARY 
7, ‘X 


Gun cannot be pulled or 
fall out. of Folsom-Audley 
Pat. Holsters, but releases 
instantly, when wanted. 
Holsters of all kinds, Sam 
Browne Belts; Leather & 
Canvas Gun Cases; Rifles 
and Police Equipment. 


HeD. FOLSOM 


Write for “Police Catalog W-32" 


MARTIN J. DUPRAW > 


World’s Champion 

Shorthand Writer. « 

He writes Gregg 
Shorthand 


| ae 


Put It Down 
In GREGG 


‘Secretaries who write their dictation in Gregg Shorthand can always ~ 
| read. or transcribe their notes quickly and accurately. Because Gregg 
_ Shorthand is so much like longhand, it is quickly and easily learned. 


Without question a knowledge of shorthand is your surest guarantee of a good, © 
1 profitable position. More business contacts are established through shorthand than 
| through any other medium. A knowledge of shorthand will also prove useful to you® | 
| in many ways every day of your life. : ; : Ly Oe 
| A practical writing skill in Gregg Shorthand may be obtained in a few months in any H 
| good business school. More than 2000 business schools in the United States areannually |i 
| teaching Gregg Shorthand to hundreds of thousands of students and sending them out , 
|} to profitable employment. ’ 
Gregg Shorthand is also taught exclusively in more than 90% of all public high schools, 
Catholic and private schools in the United States that offer ‘nstruction in the subject. 


pxcet Shorthand is the system used by Martin J. Dupraw, World’s Champion Short-: 
"Writer—three times winner of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association . }| 


‘Trophy for speed and accuracy. 


Before you start your shorthand course sign and nail the 
coupon below to our nearest office. These booklets are 
FREE and may mean a saving of valuable time and money. 


- THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY + 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 


io 


| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


‘Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London — 


Kindly send me the following booklets, without obligation. 
Pia wins ‘ Check those wanted. 
© 1. A sample lesson in Gregg Shorthand. 
Directory of Gregg Shorthand Reporters. 
oOo Status of Shorthand in the Schools of America: 
_ 4. Learn Shorthand and Win, by Dr. Frank Crane. 
45. The Romance of Shorthand Reporting. 


¢ 
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‘ “THE READING OF LAW has brought swift, sure success os 
at thousands of men who without the benefit of this specialized 
knowledge would probably never have progressed beyond ordinary > 
iciievemett. A practical working knowledge of LAW isa shiney 
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cut | to personal power in every walk of life. oY 
is of prime importance in every 
Rates Anas teams Full University Course 


Br: 

m | old crecateniniones interpretations of 
| commercial law—all make the legal expert a wae bigest plo Rin of 
itive necessity in every large business house. wer pt ons You will get the same subjec bjects, 
Never before were prospects so bright for men ee at leading resident universities, You will 
- swho- ean answer the puzzling legal questions have text books,'lectires, <ut i illustrative 


lich come up daily. Important executive 
jtions with large salaries are always seeking ¢8e8, examinations, ete., prepared by leading 


ate ev 
experts. ween. Graduate arith a degree of a ai 
; Pa is training at home—in spare time 
oy, epee, jeede ste Page| need to leave your present position. ed “ 


ludes consulting privileges with 

‘ enables a man to dictate poli- also inc — 

cles that are legally sound—to make quick, cor- Separenesiin ofthe peek & service ; i 

ct decisions on intricate points, Ev large y any ir s08' tion, f 7 

corporation has a well equipped legal depart- Decide now to. be a law-trained man. Ge 
_ ment, and smaller concerns have theirretained above the ranks— increase your income by ior 

' legal advisers. The presidents of many corpo- creasing your mental capacity. / 

ations (for example: Pullman Company, Ameri- » a 5 


Sugar Refining Company, National Biscuit 
pe See etc.) are law-trained men, Get Free Deseri iptive Booklets. x 
a eo is a stepping-stone = personal Just mail the coupon and we will send full | 


prestige and social standing. Lenteteg va We! about the LaSalle home study — 

The successful lawyer, or law- course in Law and about our free conauitthia “4 
7 
4 


Bagiosed business man, has open a prosperous service. We will also 
career in a dignified, influential profession. No send you a copy of our 
_ “other profession opens up greater opportunities, | famous book,““Ten Years’ 
Cy never before has it been so easy toacquiré © Promotion in One.” Send 

* " ® thoro law training of university grade, for your copy now. 


: ooo oe oes oe ee es Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! « a= == 


\ flisa Extension University, Dept 3316-L Chicago — 


-“*The World’s Largest Business Training Institution’’ 


Without cost or peleohae to me, please send me full i in- 

i Pe Withon about your home study course in Law and yo 

4 ug consulting service; also free copy of your book, oten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 


Sa geenncwan en eeeesoveves 


i IND errr POH ses 


SE fg ener ih Se Re eT eS Pre 


J Addr nnnnn ee peerage oc st rape pe fp 
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are popular 


Good dancers are good mixers. They create 
, favorable impression—have ease of manner, 
a pleasing assurance that wins. No wonder 
people find them interesting—seek their 
¢ company! 

By ARTHUR MURRAY 
es World-Famous Dancing Authority 


OOD dancers are always popular—sure of a 
’ good time wherever they go! 
| And dancing is great fun—wonderful exercise. 
Keeps you happy and healthy—always on your toes 
and full of pep. Develops self-confidence—enables 
you to make friends easily—often opens the door 
fo important business and social contacts. 

ind it’s so easy now to be a brilliant, finished 
, able to do all the newest, smartest steps! 
“have developed a remarkable new method of 
ching dancing by mail, which is so simple that 
you can learn any of the latest steps im one evening 
——right at home, in the privacy of your own room, 
it music or partner! 


Easy as A-B-C 


my amazingly simple lessons you start right 
ginning and go through the entire field of 
‘dancing. - You learn to master every 
from the simple waltz to the newest, 
rtest steps and ali their variations. 


‘ou study the lessons in your own home 
enever you find time, No one to watch SBS e 
nd embarrass you. No expensive private ee ee Hs 
er to pay. Yet, almost before you : : hea 
‘it, you will be able to step on the Jean Arthur, Film Star, and Arthur Murray. — 
with the best dancers of your set—and UA Oo ae 
as much ease and assurance as if you See for yourself how easy it is to become, a 
been dancing for years! finished dancer—sought after, popular—the 
pork Arthur Murray way. | . <= ete 
’re not absolutely de- 


E GUL AR $5.00 co UR S E ict enh rondi sintily return the course — 


within the five days’ FREE trial riod, 


OW. ONL VY 1 98 and your money will be promptly re, funded. 
\ | — ; Sea ag oft isn’t it ae pet 
eins lose! Don’t wait—you owe, it to your, ; 
ve already taught over 400,000 men and _ to clip and mail this coupon W. Arthur 
how to dance through ‘this amazingly Murray, Studio 963, 7 East 43rd Street, — 
method. Thousands of folks every- New York. : 
here who use to Bey home ae se at the ee ee ee 
are now having the time of t eir lives. : 

y make friends easily—they’re welcome ARTHUR MURRAY, Studlo 968, 

opular wherever they go. 7 East 43rd Street, New York. ate 
I’m‘so positive that you, too, can be: Aa adie en your dp eaaG connate 
‘good dept and get your full share of only $1.98, plus few cents postage. I understand 


ity through my mew, easy that if not delighted I may return the course 
n 5 days and my money will be refunded, ~ 


I’m willing to send you my withi 


: Name ...---+04: voccasecscsevscesasceseoessners 
5 Days, FREE Trial 


mail the gous on. below, and. the sous 

arse will be sent you immediately, — jty.......cscccsccceesereres BtatOeestevererese 
it: arrives pay pte postman only $1.98, City State . 
; few cents delivery, charges. Then use it NOTH: If apt to be out when postman calls, send 
five days—study . it—practice the steps. $2.00 with coupon end save C.0.D. postege. 
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Advertisements—H air Restoratives. 


One Full Ampoule of amazing Hair- 
erbs fluid which I discovered myself 
and which grew hair on my head. 


This Ampoule is absolutely free. 
Don’t send any money. There is no. 
C.O.D. No charge whatsoever. All I 
want is an opportunity to show you the fluid with which 
I grew hair on my own and on other men’s heads. 
Merely mail the coupon below for Free Ampoule. 


Here Is How I Used to Look 


I was just as bald as this picture. It is a true photograph with- 
out any tampering or retouching. It is’exactly as I used to look. 
Then look at the full head of hair I have in the picture on the 
left! ... As I have stated so often, I don’t know whether I am the 
first man who discovered this Pe secret, but I do know Thave 
it, that I grew my own 
hair andthatI am grow- 
ing hair on the heads 
of other men. 


Bald Men 


It’s No Joke to Be Bald 


What I accomplished on my own head and on other 


Bald Headed Clayt 
Vresland and ca he uoed 


These are exact untouched photo 
of Miss Augustina Raimondo, 25: th 


heads I believe I can do for you, provided you are 
under 45 gore of gee and loss of hair was not 
brought about by burns or scars or other causes 
leading to absolutely dead hair roots. Anyhow, I 
must succeed or your money is refunded in strict 
accordance with my guarantee. No apparatus. My 
home treatment is simple, and easily applied. 


Mail This FREE Coupon! 


Mail the coupon today — Right Now—I will send 
you, immediately, one full Ampoule of my marvel- 
ous Hairerbs fluid which I discovered, of which I 


St., Cleveland, who was ae entirely 
bald and who to wear a net covering 
in the school room. She was a very un- 
happy. young lady. Physicians, hospitals 
clinics told her that she wvould be bala 
forlife. She saw one of our advertise- 
ments, became interested and began tak- 
ing treatments with Hairerbs. The growth 
of hair was surprisingly fast: A hairy 
fuzz began to appear after twelve krenn 
ments. More hair came steadily until 
today Miss Raimondo hag a full head of 
hair Venton is daily neg more luxur- 


jant. The case is open to investigation 
by afyone, a 


hold the secret and which grew my 
own hair on my own bald head. 


Besides the Free Ampoule of fluid, I 
will send photographs, names, ad- 
dresses of men and women who suc- 
cessfully used my Hairerbs Fluid for 
dandruff, falling and loss of hair, 


VREELAND 


1921 Euclid-Windsor Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


18 8 DS ee eee 


;VWREELAND FREE 
y. cieveran, ono” COUPON 


; Please send me, entirely free, one full A le of thesam: 
g Wonderful Hairerbs Fluid which grew ‘your hair- bad . 


H State _ 


ea i rigs 


is 


ihe ecedcle vo e manac who take r 
rautbage: of ets we soe phe in ee aeons bee Webster’ $ & . 
‘New International Dictionary 


i 


DRS “EF 1930 ATLAS 


Words of Recent Interest 


rotogravure, Flag Day, vitamin, fourth dimensien, 
audio-trequency, Fascista, realtor, overhead, soviet, 
Hooverize, campfire girl, Devil Dog, broadcast. 
These are but a few from the thousands: 
of late words—all clearly defined in this 
great work. 


The ‘Universal Question Answerer 
| To. solve Question Games, Cross Word 
’ Puzzles, whatever your question, you 
] will find the answer in the New Inter- 
national. It is accepted as the highest 
authority everywhere. 


The “Supreme Authority”—The Merriam Webster 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with 3,000 pages and type matter. equiv. 

alent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume. India-Paper Edition in Rich, Full. 
Red Leather or Government Test Tan Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red 
Fabrikoid, can now be secured by World Almanac readers’ on the Mie 
following remarkably easy ‘terms. 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH 1930 ATLAS) 
DELIVERED FOR $1.00 with 


easy monthly payments thereafter (on approved orders in United. : 
‘States and Canada) on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER’. \ 


Reduced About ONE-HALF. 


in Thickness and Weight as compared with yi 2 sf 
Regular Paper Edition ‘SG 


Pa fae OE a India Paper EDITION 


Printed on thin, opaaue, strong, superior In- 
dia Paper. It has an excellent printing sur- 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impres- 
sions of type and illustrations, What a satis- 
faction to own the new Merriam Webster in 
a’form so light and so convenient to use! © 
This edition is only about one-half the thick- ' 
hess and, weight of the regular sation. Size 
12% in. x 9% in. x 2% in. Weight 8% lbs. 


<— Regular Paper EDITION 


Printed on. strong book paper of the h est ; 
- quality. Size 12% in. x.9% in, x 5% in. 
Weight 17 ibs. 
Have: this Oe ark, in: ie home is. like Both eaiions aa. printed from the same 
plates: an ex 
ding the whole family to college.” The Constantly Improved and kept Up to Date. — 
nly dictionary with the New. Divided Page, |) ——_——————— 


haracterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 


To those who mail this coupon at onge! 


* . 8 0, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
er- 408,000 | Vocabulary .Terms, and, in ath ae: Home Office Dept. S 

F ee. 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly: $2,000 Geographical Subjects, be- 


thousands of other References. 3,000 


Publishers of Genuine gy cbster Dictionaries 
for Over 86 Years | ; 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense oli 
complete information including ‘125 Interesting ; 
Questions’ with references to their answers; . 
striking “Facsimile -Color-Plate’’ of the new 
bindings, with terms of your Atlas offer on 
Webster's New International Dictionary to 
readers of the 1930 World Almanac 


; four Name.. 
eyres 

a OMe ey inches. 

ROASERE SC ordis cick oo olverreseG cosmic ba'bele 


Subjects: 


Arithmetic i 
Blementary English 
English Grammar 


Algebra : 
new type questions) 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry , 
_ (new type questions) 
rigonometry 
iology: 
Botany 
Zoology 
Physics 
art 
Physical 08 aphy 
English I, 11, UL, IV. 
Four Years English 


rawing 
Ancient History A 
English History 
Modern History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
Economics 
Spanish (Ist 2 years) 
French I., II., TIL. 
German I,, I1., IIT. 
Latin I., I1., U1. 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law ‘ 
Elementary Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookeeping 
History of Education 
Psychology and Prin- 

ciples of Education 


Catend 
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MITH’S Regents Review Books 
kept constantly up-to-date, are 
authentic summaries of the New 
York State Regents examinations for the 
past 20 years—recent papers complete. 
The answer books give complete explan- 
ations with charts and diagrams. ‘They 
are used by thousands of teachers and 
pupils: in public, private and parochial — 
schools, also a wonderful help to cor- 
respondence school students and those: 
who are preparing for college entrance 
and civil service examinations. 


Question Books and Answer Books only 40c. each, 
35c. each in lots of 6—30c. each in lots of 12 or more. 


Other Smith helps in teaching include Palmer’s Mental 
Arithmetic, How to Teach Drawing, Seat Work, Report 
Cards, etc. Attractive ‘prices. Write for free éatalog. 


W. HAZLETON: SMITH, « 
Educational Publishers 
512 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. Hazleton Smith, 512 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me FREE, a complete catal f Smith’ 

a Review Books, andall other Smit Teen a Tene 

0 Enclosed is $.......... of j ; 


\ Send me the Smith’s Regents Review Books in sub- 
jects and quantities as listed on attached sheet. Question 
Books are listed separately from Answer Books. 
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| He Will 


Give You a 


fellow men. 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
| Use the Right Word in the Right 


Place— 


| Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
- mons, etc.— 


It will take only some of your spar 


/ | income if he will give a 
| ing Mail ‘Course in Practical English, 


| FREE ~<a? 


‘This booklet is absolutely free. It: -teems 
with information on - English, ‘and Mr. 
-Kleiser’s new, common-sense meth of 
‘jj teaching it. You will find it of great in- 

‘terest. and .value. Send «the coupon. and 
get it free. No, agent will call upon you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers: sights Aeon gig Standard 
|*354-360 Fourth Avenue io” New-York City 


__  Advertisements—Educational. - 


elt counand of Engi 


Your use of English proclaims you ta the world. What you} — 

say tells what you are. Your language largely determines your | 

_ | place among successful:men. The greater your vocabulary the | — 
| greater your power of expression and influence upon your | 


Write . Tactful, Forceful Letters, 


‘study; each Jesson' as clear as daylight, 
‘The average man of to-day can add largely 
few minutes each day 
Many thousands have done so, 


Z 


’ 


| Commence now—let Grenville Kleiser teach you through his 
- | Mail Course in Practical English, how to UR. 


\ 


Earn Promotion and More Pay— 


i 


Become an Engaging Conversations | 


alist— - 

Be a Man of Culture, 
and Influence in Your 
munity. , 


Power 
Com- 


| 


e moments at home; no repellent grammar 


and inspiring to the highest degree. 
to his efficiency, influence, and 
to Grenville Kleiser’s fascinat- 


IRVIN S. COBB: 
Famous Writer and Humorist 


“Any man who helps Hnglish-speak- 
ing people to a better knowledge of 


’ practical. English deserves praise and } 


has mine.” 


QPSPPP PPP LE PLE LLLP LP EPP 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, : 
}Dept. 1224, New York City ' « 


Gentlemen:—Send me free of charge by 
mail, ‘‘How to Become a Master of Eng- 


lish,”” together with full particulars of the © 


Grenville: Kleiser Course in Practical Eng- 
lish and Mental Efficiency. 


NQM@sccccccccvccccosccccssevscsenssoeseses 


Local AGdress....-.sesersesecssssvccsesece 
 .* ~<§treet and No. or R. F. D. 


Post Office... ...cccsccvcccccvessevcsoncers 


Dates cee iccociec sedcedeeMtOtOcy.cieaseen 
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A Completely lew 
Settee 
_ BRITANNICA — 


"EW in plan and purpose—entirely recast from cover to cover— 
the new Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is ready. This i is the superb‘ “humanized” Britannica which has 


ed "Three years of intensive effort—the co-operation of 3,500 of the; 

; ~ world’s foremost authorities—the expenditure of more than $2, 000,-. 
“a 000 before a single volume was printed—these are merely a few high 
lights in the preparation of the new Fourteenth Edition, © 


The Last Word in ' university for the bud 
4 Encyclopaedia ness man—and a com: | 
- Perfection Note pendium of all the arts ae 
_ . This new Britannica These Facts and scleags® for the aver- B ‘| 
immediately takes its age reader. 

place as the one pre- eo peeypees - Here is “the cosmos” 
_ eminent American work $2, ’ between covers.” The — 
_ of reference—the last Over 1,500 Su- whole whirling universe — 
ee encyclopaedia perb Illustrations is bravekt withe your 
ia ection. grasp, obedient to FOU ; 
_ Never has there been pein ing no hand. 

"assembled together in Ever Produced Nothing is too pro- 


ey 


_ one enterprise such a , found-to baffle it, and 
_ wealth of learning as is - Written by 3,500 nothing too familiar to 
_ fepresented by the 3,500 of the World’s escape its informing — 
builders of this great Most Eminent touch. And on every sub- 
temple of knowledge. Authorities ject it speaks with the 
feces the universities, all Rememberathisisehew same inal and ce 3 a 
the learned. professions, book) Ondy & Amal ority. ‘ 
a amoun ext—materia 
GM ‘the’pastimes have | which,coud not be ime All the World's 
5 contributed tothemighty eave retained. fein pre- Treasures of Art and : 4 
sum. vious editions. - Illustration ae i 
as Among the many new 
r _ Knowledge for All featuresthatwillastonish — 
_ It is a law library for the lawyer, a and delight everyone who turns these 
medical digest for the doctor, gt bles We 
history for the historian, a commercial + F IL 5. OU T A N Dd} 
's 24 
aa 5) 


Published 


Advertisements 


pages is the wealth and beauty of the 
illustrations. This feature alone marks a 
tremendous advance. All the world’s 
treasures of art and photography have 
been laid under ‘tribute to adorn and 


' illuminate the text. E 


“The most exciting book of the year,” 
asserts a leading critic, and the whole 
world is echoing that verdict. 

This is a Britannica year! Here is 
your opportunity to join the thousands 
who will buy this new edition, now, 
while it is new—fresh from the presses. 
You owe it to yourself to learn further 
details regarding this magnificent series 
of volumes. 


Extremely Low Price 


And due to the economies of mass 
production, the price is extremely low 
—the lowest in fact at which a com- 
pletely new edition has been offered for 
two generations! Easy payments, if 
desired—a deposit of only $5 brings the 
complete set with bookcase table to: 
your home. ~ 


This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 


pe 


eT 
_MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Encyclopaedia. 


Send For FREE 


We have just prepared a handsome 
new 56-page booklet containing numer- 
ous color plates, maps, etc., from the 
new edition and giving full information 
about it, together with full details of 
bindings, the present low prices and 
easy payment plan. We want you to 
have a copy free and without the slight- 
est obligation. 

The demand is great—you should act 
promptly if you are interested in own- 
ing a set of the first printing on the 
present favorable terms. Just fill in the 
haady coupon and mail it today. 

eT 
J mNcycLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


| 34% Madison Avenue, New York City WA9-Al 


Please send me by return mail, without any 
I obligation on my part, your 66-page illustrate | 
| booklet, describing the ew Fourteenth Edition 


of the Britannica, together with full information 
and easy | 


B sfame____—_—— 
‘Aditess or i 


Gitysak et Bate 
Lease = eee eee 
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| concerning bindings, low price offer 
terms of payment. 
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FREE books today. 


Marden. 
can pull yourself out of the Mire of 
ity—you can climb the ladder of Leader= 
‘ou can make your big dream come true— 
are really in earnest, and will follow the 
given in these two free books, 
‘Whether you are a youthful beginner, who has 
t yet made his mark in the world, or a dis- 
ed and ‘dissatisfied struggler who has met 
rebuffs, discouragements and failures, Dr. 
den’s book plants your feet with firmness 
the\Path of Progress that leads straight to 
Land of Opportunity and Achievement. 
ere are a few of the important things you get 
this brilliant little book—sure success-helps 
_ that spur you on to a better living and a bigger 
‘bank account: 1. Are You Just a Cog or a Com- 
plete Machine? 2, The Great Man-Developer. 
‘Making Every Shot Tell. 4. Don't Bea 
sed Man. 5. Your Right to Independence, 
. Planning to Reach the Top. 7. The Com- 
elling Motive to Expand. 8. The Real Spur 
to Achievement, 9. Pilot Your Own Ship 
10. Don’t Let Well Enough Alone. 
; © million copies of Dr. Marden’s books 
have been sold. They are printed in twenty 
ene would most successful men, 
_ So, get this little book by Dr. Marden. Read 
it—over and over again. I promise you that it 
will be the best success tonic you ever took— 
that it will give you the spirit and the power to 
interpret, understand and profit by your desires, 
ur talents and your opportunities. J 
_ With the Marden book, you receive—also 
ee—another book which tells how, with-less 


wilt up a new kind of a real estate business that 


4 
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4 4 Be your own master—go in business for yourself—break 
_ out of the rut of small pay—escape the slavery of the time- 
- clock—get some of the good things of life: These two 
_. FREE books show you how. Dr. Orison Swett Marden 
blazes the trail toward your independence—then I help 
~~ you “follow through”’ to success! Send for these two 


“It is yours to choose success or failure,” says © 


ifferent languages. They are endorsed by some 


$5.capital, I started in my spare.time,and. . 


netted me more than $100,000 in less than five 
years. And it tells how I have helped hundreds 
of men and women pull themselves out of the rut 
of hard work and small pay— build up indepen- 
dent businesses of their own—make more money 
than they ever made before. 


What Big Men Say 


John Wanamaker said: “I would, if it had | 
been necessary, have been willing to have gone | 
pont one meal a day to buy one of the Marden 


Charles .M, Schwab said: “Dr Marden’s 
writings have had much to do with my success.” 


J.C. Penney said: “I owe a great deal of m: 
success and the success of the J. C. Penney Co, 
to Dr. Marden.” 


Lord Northcliffe said:‘‘I believe your writings | 


= be of immense assistance to all ambitious 


Judge Ben B. Lindsay said: “Dr. 
one of the wonders of our tee Berne 
feel under a debt of obligation to him.” , 


Chauncey M. Depew said: ‘“‘ Your writings 
are of great. value for the enco' =. 
struction of men and women.” Se 


R. J. Sanders, 55 years old, made ; 
his first four months in a small Tanneeen oon 
of only 1,500 population. E.G. Baum, 50 year 
old bookkeeper, out of a job, got my free book, 
followed its advice, made $8,000 his first year in 
my kind of a real estate business. Mrs. MoGin- 
ley of Texas had an invalid husband, got my book 
and made a fine profit on her first deal which was 
a- $35,000.sale. Robert L. Abell, former Illinois 


ws painter, followed my instructions and averaged 
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monthly earnings of $335 in his spare 
time only. P: W. Budinik, former 
Michigan barber, made $950 his first 
six weeks—an average of $158.33. a 
week. A. V. Arnold, a railroad man, 
started in a strange town and made 
$1,500 his first two weeks. Tony 
Maurell, former New Jersey barber, 
made $4,133 in less than three months. 
And if you want to read about really 
big earnings, there’s Thomas E. Mone, 


. Jr., insurance solicitor, who cleaned up $40,000 in 


two years. And think of Gus Roeder and his wife, 
who tan a hot-dog stand. I started them in real 
éstate and they say they have made $150,000 in 
four years. And I havea letter on my desk from 
Samuel Soifer, who hits the highest record of all. 


‘He says that his second year in my kind of a 


real estate business netted him $70,000. 

These earnings may sound big to you, but they 
are all true. You can’t ignore facts. You-can’t 
deny truth. And I have hundreds of such letters 
on ule in my offices for inspection at a moment’s 


» notice. 


There is no room here to telf you any more 
about the astounding sutcess of men and women, 
of all ages from 21 to 74, and from all walks of 
life; who have changed their whole business lives 
through thg-teading of my, free book. 


~ So, get this book now. It is filled with money- 
making business facts and stories of business 
success that will amaze you. You don’t have 
to take my word for this. You don’t have to 
take anyone’s word. Just get my free book of 
facts and proof. Then judge for yourself, 


Mail the coupon today. Ger these two books, 


2 which have done so much for others. : Remember 


2 
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they do not cost you anything. But.as soor as 
you read them you will realize that they can do 
more for your future business success than: any 
other books you ever read. : 
Don’t wait, dont delay. Don't cheat yourself 
out of the help these two books contain. Get the 
facts, Learn the truth. Consider:the proof. “And 
do it now—before it is too late. Address Presi-« 
dent, American Business’ Builders, Inc., Dept. 
W.A.66, 205 East 42 Street, New York. 


pe eS ek Ay 


| President, American Business Builders, finc.; 
Established 1917—Capital $500,000) 


| (Dept. W.A.66 205 East 42 Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
| Please send me—free of charge—Dr. -Orison 
| Swett Marden’s book ‘‘Go in Business for: Your- 

self’ and your book “How to Become a Real 
| Estate Specialist.” ; 
| NAME. oe cee tees tee le cies te gine cee ele 
] (Please Print or Write Plainly) : 
| ‘Adaress.... ice nasaa eee 
| xy Sop elehethe so Whee wk GAAS Velhe State...--.. ee es 
(The mailing of this coupon has brought business 
| success to many. Let % do the same for yot.? j 
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Advwertisements.—Old Money.—Adding Machines. 


OLD MONEY 


We Paid $200 
to J. D. MARTIN of Virginia 


FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


“Please accept my thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment for the 
copper cent, I sent you. I bs eben 
the interest you have given this trans- 
action. It is a pleasure to do business 
with a firm that handles matters as 
you do. I wish to assure you that it 

Will be a pleasure to me to tell all my 

aiense of your wonderful offer for 

coins.” 

SULIAN D. MARTIN, Virginia. 
Post yourself! It Pays! We paid Mr. 
Manning, New York, $2,500 for a single 
silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. Adams, $740 
for some old coins. W. F. Wilharm. 
Pennsy!vania, $13,500 for hisrarecoins, 
In the last 20 years we have paid hun- 
dreds of others handsome premiums. 


All Kinds of Old Coins, Medals 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 
Right now we'll pay $50 for 1913 Lib- 
erty Head nickels (not Buffalo), $100 
for 1894 dimes “‘S’” Mint. $8.00 for 1853 
quarters, no arrows, $200 each for 1384 
and 1885 Silver Trade Dollars. 10¢ 
each for 1912 “S’’ Mint nickels, ete. 


Big Cash Premiums for Hun- 
dreds of Coins Now Circulating 
We want thousands of old coins and will 
pay Big Cash Premiums to get them. 
We offer up to $1,000 premium for cer 
tain coins and lesser amounts for hun- 
dreds of others. Send 4 cents for our 
large, illustrated Coin Folder. Its con- 
tents will amaze you. No obligation 
om your part. It may mean muc 

profit to you. You have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain. 


04ND GNIS 4; 
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fished Over 20 Yau 
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NUMISMATIC COMPANY, DEPT. W. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Please send me your Large Illustrated Coin 
Folder, for which I enclose 4 cents for costs and 
postage. 
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OUR ccreercsscccees Btate....s.cseccense 


Most Amazing 
INVENTION 
in25 years 

Cleans itp far Ogents 


*90 


WEEKLY IN 
SPARE TIME! 


Men, here is a wonder—the most 
sensational invention of the age! 
If you’re looking for a rapid fire seller— 
an item that nets you 100% profit—an 
item that sells itself to 7 out of 10 men 
on demonstration—I’ve. got it in 
Ve-Po-Ad. the amazifig new vest pocket 
adding machine! 


Sells for $2.95— You Make $1.65 
This most remarkable invention: does 
all the work of a $300 adding machine, 
yet fits the vest pocket and sells for only. 
$2.95! It sells on sight to storekeepers, 
business men, and everyone who uses 
figures—and makes you: over 100% 
profit on every sale! Ve-Po-Ad does any 
kind of figuring in a jiffy, yet weighs but: 
4 ozs. Counts up to a billion.’ Shows 
total visible at all times. Perfectly ac- 
curate, lightning fast. Never makes a 
mistake or gets out of order. Over 
100,000 in daily use! 
Get Your Machine FREE 
Live wire salesmen are dropping every- 
thing else and flocking to: Ve-Po-Ad. 
Ve-Po-Ad brings them quick money and’ 
lots of it. Shapiro out in California made 
$475 in one week! You can “‘¢lean up” 
too! Only 10 sales a day in spare time 
will bring YOU over $95.00 a. week! 
You need no previous sales experience— 
Ve-Po-Ad sells itself! If you are really 
interested in earning a steady,. sub- 
stantial income, write at once for full de- 
tails of my MONEY-MAKING PLAN 
and FREE VE-PO-AD given to new 
new Agents. Do it NOW—TODAY! 


C. M. CLEARY, Dept. 40C 
303 W. Monroe St., 
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HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


3 | IN TWO YEARS 
if you lack High School training. You can- 
you ARE BAD Ly not attain social or business prominence, 
H ANDICAPPED You are barred from a successful business 
career, from the leading professions, from 
well-paid civil service jobs, from teaching and collegeentrance. In fact,employers , 
in practically all worthwhile positions demand High School training. That’s the 


way you are handicapped if you lack this vital training. But you can remove this 
obstacle to your success. The American School Course meets every requirement. 


Fit YOURSELF FOR A BIG FUTURE 


E urse will broaden your mind, and make you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, sim- 

ee and gives you the same training as 4 resident-school will. Lessons are written specially 

‘or home study and competent instructors guide and coach you from start to finish. It absolutely 
gives you the knowledge that now stands as a barrier between you and desirable positions, 


F Wi 
use {DLE Most people idle away fifty hours a week. Probably 
ou do, too. Use only one-fifth of that time for study- ts 


HOURS ONLY 3 and you can easily remove your present handicap 
; within two years. The question of your success hinges 
on whether or not you will devote a part of your spare time to this home study 


course of High Scho raining. 
= or gion AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TRAINING There is only Peres H-168, Ghivage 
one known 2 
DECIDES PAY foc to ic oe a, FO one Pmlnect 
ated el earning A power—only one r} Myeneral Boat Course <1 Draftsman & Designer 
way to get the position you want and “‘‘Flectrical Engineer te WHEE 
the pay you want. You must train. ...Elec, Lt. & Pow. Supt. ...Business Manager 
The difference between .. . Hydroelectric Eng. .. Auditor 
$35.00 and $100.00 a ..-Telephone Engineer ... Accountant & Auditor 
+ ‘ 1 _,.Telegraph Engineer ... Bookkeeping 
=, ~* week is measured only aceiaoat stonopiner 
BEA SEN by__training—knowing “Building Contractor "Sanitary Engineer 
fs ein marey > HOW. Let us assist <! ‘Civil Engineer ‘1. Master Plumber 
{44/sack if you are \ you to acquire the ...Structural Engineer :, Heating & Vent. Eng, 
{ (aor SANS i) knowledge you need. ; +s Mechanical Engineer fess Agtocons betes P 
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and mail the coupon 
for full particulars and 


Free Bulletin. 
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EN with iron muscles, men 
M with strength of steel—men 

‘with endurance of bronze—it 
> is easy the Breitbart way. The 
'- method used by the world’s great 
_ champions will also do the trick for 
‘you quickly — easily — pleasantly— 
surely! GET THIS BOOK NOW! 
FREE! it has revolutionized the 
physical culture world and will 
make a new man of 
. YOU! It’s a-gold 
mine of. price- 
less. information 
inspiration, 
“3 showing such 
Champions 
as Dempsey, De- 
ta laney, Steinke, 
= Corbett, Stecher, 
Sid Terris, Lon- 
dos, Berlenbach, 
Calza, Carpentier 
Travis, Gardini 
and many others. 


Hot Off 
the Press 


“MUSCULAR 
POWER” - 


f ‘ New 84- Page 
FREE 330 08 
: 200 Photographs 
The secrets of champions—There’s 
a thrill on every. page—A puneh 
im every paragraph—Just mail the 
coupon today—Do it now! Get your 
copy while the supply lasts. 

TOO can put big, solid 
muscles on your arms and legs, have 
a big chest, strong back, a man’s 
neck—red blood, muscles, strength, 
endurance and_ yitaiity. Be 3 
REAL-MAN with the system for 
HE-MEN! It’s for young or old, 
for weak or streng, for healthy or 
sick. It is guaranteed to do the 
trick for YOU. Get it at once! 
Don’t be without it, 


Muscle Meter FREE! 


This. exclusive Breitbart device 
tells you how strong you are 
and whether your muscles are 
properly developed. Send 
for this book and get a 


MUSCLE METER 
FREE! 


—— CLIP THIS COUPON AT ONCE — — — 


EITBART INSTITUTE OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


_E.. 14th St.,, New York 


Please send without’ obligation, your new 84-page 
book, “MUSCULAR POWER,” and a “MUSCLE 
METER’ absolutely FREE! 
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irt42PHOTO PAINTIN 
TURN SPAREHOU RS INTO CASH 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


You need no t for success in this. 
field. Our simple, easy, Sel home-study 
course Will show you the way. We furnish 
professional artist’s outfit, and employment 
Service. Many learn oil painting for culture 


oy WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET . 


Our free booklet, ““Your Success in Art,” 
explains everything. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Dept. 39-1 
1008 N. Dearborn St. cago 


WANTED 


Watch your change and currency for coins 
Money we want that may pass 


and pa) 

ew your hands and what we pay you 
cash for. Rare coins do not alwa eat 
old to be valuable. We will pay as high as 
$50.00 each for certain nickels and dimes, 


Send stamps for details. 
THE ACE COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va., U.S. A. 


! 


World 
Almanac 


Makes a | 

Most. «i. 
Useful Gift 
This: indispensable reference annual 


will be welcome wherever’ sent, ‘as’ 
it serves so well in: the desired in-' 


formation of general subjects in | 


daily use. - 


Mailed copies are carefully wra | 
‘and promptly forwarded to all he 


of the universe. The mailing price is 
60c per copy postpaid anywhere. 


Address CASHIER, New York World. 


PULITZER B UILDING | 
New York City 
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$8 Extra Each Night 
| for Reikane |. 


. Over $1000 Extra 


yg, for Scarbro- 


YOU, too, Can Make Many Friends 
and EASY, EXTRA MONEY Quick 
with the HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Look. what Roy Reikane, Muir, Pa., writes: 
“Didn't know a note when I started Hawaiiay 
Guitar. But it was easy to learn your way. Be- 
gan making more friends right away. - Now 
going strong; have been making $5 to $6 every 
evening and now have contract with theatre 
at $8.00 per night. Have made over $200 
in 1% months.” Then read this from 
Carlton E. Scarbro, Fittzpatrick, West Va., 
“Your Course and Service can’t be beat. 
They're easy, undetstandable and full’ 
of help. Have become very popular 
since learning. Have. played at Gas 
Houses and many parties—all told have 
made $1,000 through your wonderful Course." 


Learn to Play the Real Hawaiian Way 
--Quick--Right at Home in Only 

1 to 3 Months’ Spare Time) 

No previous musical training necessary; no long, tire- 

= eqn? hours of one ng. anid re York Apnea 

H of Music’s amazing Hawaiian Guitar Course can teach you 

Special Demonstration right at pei in 1 to 3 months’ payne a te play be 

rich, melodious, romantic instrument. Every step is made 

P honograph Records clear and easy: progress is rapid yet training is thorough. 
| ncluded It’s like play to learn this pleasant, fascinating way. 


Ww everythi 1 need. with No Need to Wait for All the Fun 
yt ee first lesson Bod receive FREE ot and All the Money You Want. 


extra cost a beautiful rich-tone, genuine dad CAEL Gadd Lala 
Hawatian Guitar worth $20 at any store— B once 

Kno-All Chart—complete Outfit of tuner, pit og eT sac 
picks, ete.—clear, easy instruction—andespe- “friends and EXTRA 
cially made Demonstration Phonograph MONEY. - It costs you 
Records in which Robert Yap, the ae nothing to find out. The 
Native Hawaiian, correctly plays each piece g ' 
inthe Course. No effort is spared—no stone rated roves every. 
lett unturned—to hap YOu become 8M  jow brings your FREE 


7 


expert_and accomplished player quick. copy. Mail today! 
BIG MONEY FOR you 
Full-Time or Spare-Time | A-F. Bloch, President, 
‘ Hawaiian Studio 940 of 


: : i i YORK ACADEMY OF MUSIC,; 
Niet pnt: letra toloaah tn tit many : 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. - 
make anywhere from $15 extra money to-$100 eee ae oo oe Biot FREES poy 
full-time pay each week. We show you how to | ho ig age awallan ar," 8 g 

. : popularity and Big Pay QUICK. 
turn pleasure into profit—turn music notes 
into bank notes! Op FREE book. explains Mather, ade. gt eebee A sci en 
at o 


w i Co 
every step, Get it oe J Address... es cedseeseeeeneeneenenuainenenens 
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No reason why you shouldn’t...Easy 
‘Lessons show you how...5 days’ free 


| a in your own home...A year to pay 
. 


Our Big 
FREE 
Book 


tells all about the 
Free ‘Trial Offer, 
the easy lessons, the 
wonderful payment 
plan... . Nocost or 
 obligation—send.in 
coupon.today. 


HE whole world seems different when you 
learn to play and now you can play the 
most spectacular of all instruments—the 
Deagan Xylorimba. ... No long waiting. ... No 
finger or lip exercises. ... No tiresome practice: 
Start.to play very first day even if you can’t 
read a note of music right now. ... Soon you'll 
be the “hit” of every party. ... Maybe, like the 
Musical Hallmans (Reading, Pa.) you’ll make 
$65.00 a week spare time. 
pu eee eee eee eee eee 
J. C..DEAGAN, Inc. 


Dept. 1939, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 
Send me, without obligation, full details of the Free Trial 
offer and easy-payment plan of the Deagan Xylorimba. 
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Says one man who sent 
for this took: 
“I owe my all to the In- 
ternational Accountants 
Society. My income has 
increased over 300%,."" 
Hugh J. Davey, Jr., 

Auditor, Robbins’ Body 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind, 


How to become an Accountant : 


IHOUSANDS of ambitious men are’ 


earning more money today because 


they know Accounting. 


_Accounting is the uncrowded profession. Itisa 
highly paid profession. For years the opportunity 
in Accounting been extraordinary. The de- 
mand for capable Accountants exceeds the supply. 
Men who are adequately trained in Accounting 
are so rare that if one concern does not recognize 
their value and reward it, there are scores of 
others that will. 

Accounting gives you a new viewpoint in busi- 
ness. It gives you a bird’s-eye view of business as 
a whole. It gives you fresh enthusiasm for your 
work—enthusiasm which comes from your new 
insight into financial programs. 


At 45 he made a fresh start 


You will find inspiration in the_story of Mr. A. T. 
Hull of Bristol, Virginia. 


Get this FREE BOOK if you 
\ would like to know 


How you can get a better position 

How you can me an accountant without 
interfering with your present work 

How you can increase your income 

How you can shorten the path to success 

How you can find the greatest opportunities In 
the Accounting field. 

How to tell what sort of Accounting you should 
specialize in 

How much money Accountants make 

How to test your present knowledge of Ac- 


counting 
How to tell if training in Accounting will benefit 
you in your present position 
How you can learn Accounting in your spare 
time at home 
How to prepare for the C. P. A. exsmination 
How much this training inAccounting costs you 
How to enroll 


In the spring of 1918 he was working at a meagre 
salary. Suddenly, at the age of 45, he realized that 
he had wasted many of the best years of his life. 

Mr, Hull decided to make up for hiS years of lost 
opportunity. He enrolled with the International — 
Accountants Society. It was the beginning ofa new — 
life for him. Upon completion of the course, he 
came Auditor of Emory & Henry College in Emory, 
Virginia, at the same time building up a private 
practice in Public Accounting work He recelved his 
certificate at. a Certified Public Accountant an 
increased his tncome 10034. rey 


His sons did not wait 


until they were 45 


His own success assured, Mr. Hull resolved that, his 
two sons should not waste the golden years of oppor- 
tunity as he had done. / 

They enrolled, and later Mr. Hull wrote us; ‘One 
of my sons has just secured his C. P. A. certificate 
from the State of Virginia and is now practicing with _ 
me. The other is now taking your Course, and I ex- 
pect him shortly to secure a certificate and attain full 
Inembership in the firm.” 

The same opportunity that brought success to Mr. 
Hull, and opened the doors of opportunity to his two 
sons, 1s yours for the asking. 

Fortunately you can learn Accounting while you 
carry on your regular business. The International 
Accountants Society has made this possible. In only 
@ few hours a week, and at moderate expense, you Can ~ 
learn this fascinating profession. 

The International Accountants Society was organ=— 
ized in 1903. It is conducted by a group of prominent 
Certified Public Accountants, among whom are 
Jefferson. H. Millsaps, A. B., B. 8., 4 Be 
J. D., C. P. A., member of the American Association 
of University Instructors in Accounting; Paul W. 
Pinkerton, Ph. B., C. P. A., formerly President of the 
American Society of Certified Public Accountants; 
and William T. Sunley, C. P. A., formerly President, 
Michigan Association of Certified Public Accountants. 


Send for the facts 
The interesting 80-page book shown above gives you all 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Division of the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


——— ee 
To THE 

‘ h: Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iino! 

od eaond me ees “How to Learm Accounting, 

Other students have done. 
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INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SoCs INC. 
** and tell me how I can increase my income as your 


ve eee Business Position. .++ssceeessere 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


now taught by Practical home study instruction 
and 


HE important question to be de- 
cided, whether you plan to follow 
a business or professional career is, ““ How 
shall I acquire a thorough knowledge of 
accounting?” There have been, and still 
are, many cumbersome, tedious and costly 
methods of obtaining an Accountancy 
training. It remained for a group of well- 
experienced educators and accountants 
to develop a new method of teaching this 
subject to the busy man or woman who 
cannot wade through useless material to 
get the underlying principles. All un- 
necessary books and materials are elimi- 
nated. You receive instruction of Uni- 
versity Grade during your spare time at 
home with personal coaching by a local 
professional accountant. 
. This plan enables you to secure a thor- 
ough and practical training, without in- 
terference with your business or social 


Personal Coaching 


There is no dispute as to the value in business of a thorough 
knowledge of accountancy. Here’s a new method of acquir- 
ing this knowledge through spare time home study, with 
the tremendously important added advantage of personal 
help from a professional accountant in your community. 


activities, at a very nominal cost. The 
opportunity to study Accountancy under 
the personal guidance of a seasoned ac- 
countant residing in your city is a privi- 
lege that is offered by no other institution. 
Many other important features, such 
as printed Joose-leaf lectures (instead of 
bound books to confuse you) issued one 
at a time as you progress in your course 
the right to cancel: all further pay- 
ments, should it become imperative for 
you to discontinue the course . . . make 
the Institute Plan of Accountancy train- 
ing the most practical and the most de- 
sirable method available today. 
Equipped with adequate educational 
background, but without previous train- 
ing, you can prepare for C. P. A. examina- 
tions in two years. Shorter courses are 
offered for those who require ‘simply a 
working knowledge of Accountancy to 
qualify for executive positions in business. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


1775 Broadway—General Motors Building 


Mail this coupon today for a copy 
of booklet, ‘The Turning Point of 
a Career,”’ 


hacia rae ies 


New York, N. Y. 
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which explains tn a very | 
“sey mannerthe Inst oe Plan, 
and the opportunities in Executive American Institut i ini 5 
and Professional Accountancy. This 4 Dept. 4B, 1775 fs me Ser RE 
valuable information is free. No ff eae ihe ateas wearer 
salesman will cail upon you. | New York City. 
’ i Gentlemen: 
I am interested in knowing more about 
* . o 
i home study with tutoring by local piste Ase = 2 
r without obligating me, send further particulars. 
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almost at once. 


a ANY persons say, “Did you hear 
i from him today?” They should 
_* say, ‘Have you heard from him 
x today?” Some persons spell calendar 
reid calender” or “‘calander.” Still others 
say, “between you and I’ instead. of 
“between you and me.” It is astonish- 
_ ing how many persons use “who” for 
_ “whom” and mispronounce the sim- 
_ plest words. 


Few know whether to 
_ spell certain words with one or two 
a, “0p.” or **m’3”’ or “1'g.” or with ia"? 
or “ei,” and when to use commas in 
_ order to make their meaning absolutely 
clear. Most persons use only common 
4 -words—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 
” speech and letters are lifeless, monoto- 
nous, humdrum. Every time they talk 
or write they show themselves lacking 
ioe in the essential points of English. 
ae Every time you talk, every. time you 
|. write, you show what you are. en 
you use the wrong word, when you 
_ mispronounce’ a word, | when = you 
punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
flat, ordinary words, you handicap 
ae yourself enormously.. An unusual com- 
mand of English enables you to pre- 
sent your ideas clearly, forcefully, 
convincingly. » If your English is in- 
ie eorrect it hurts you more than you 
_ will ever know, for people are too polite 
to tell you about your mistakes. 


ae ¥ 
| Wonderful New Invention 


a] 
For many years Mr. Cody studied 
- the problem of creating instinctive 
habits of using good English. After 
~ eountless yexperiments he finally — in- 
vented a simple method by which you 
~ ean acquire a better command of the 
English language in only 15 minutes 4 
_ day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes in English which have been 
hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have 
‘secured more improvement 1m» five 
_ » weeks than previously had been ob- 
~~ tained by older pupils in two years! 


Does your English reveal your lack of education 
or does it prove that you are a person of culture 
‘and refinement? Are you handicapped in your 
speech and writing or does your command of 
English: rise to meet every occasion and every 
situation? English is the one tool you must use 
every day. This tells how you can improve it 


you: 


Sherwin Cody. 
Learn by Habit—Not by Rules — 


minutes more. 
of copying have been ‘ended 
Cody. You concentrate always on your — 
mistakes until it becomes “second 
nature” to. speak and write correctly. ~ 


FREE Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s — 
remarkable method ‘is ready. If you are As 
ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, — 
spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, 
or if you can ‘not instantly command’ — 
the exact words with which to express 
your ideas, this new free book, “How — 
You Can Master Good English—in 15 
Minutes a Day,” will prove a revela — 
tion to you. Send the coupon or a letter — 
or postal card for it NOW. a 


Sherwin Cody School of English, ts 
60 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y- 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH — ry 
60 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. er 


Please send me your new Free Bock, | 
“How You Can Master Good English— 
in 15 Minutes a Day.” Re A 
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FARM and POULTRY 


ENN UAL 


ue bits ANNUAL, issued every March by 
Bs Sk NEW YORK WORLD, is the 
trusted guide of thousands of amateur and 
ns gardeners and poultry raisers = 
all over the country. 
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It is profusely illustrated and contains 
ig - contributions from some. of the foremost 
4 authorities in America. 


It is only 10 cents a copy by mail, and 
_. since the edition each year is sold out shortly 

after its appearance, the receiptofthecoupon 
below will insure your receiving a copy 
Immediately upon publication. 


Pe ee ae ae en 


The World (Room 427) 
63 Park Row, New York 
I inclose 10 cents in stamps, for which please send 


“me a copy of the “Garden, Farm and Poultry Annual” 
immediately upon publication. 
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ou Can Still Save Money 


growth, 100,- 
000 men and women will soon enjoy” 
> =yaree membership in The Literary Guild. 
This host of intelligent men and women 


T THE present rate of 


subscribed for twelve of the year’s best 
books in advance of publication for a 
single fee, a great deal less than the 
total retail value of the books they re- 


ceive. 


We cannot tell you the exact amount 
each member saves in cash. To state 
the sum in dollars would make you skep- 


tical. Write for the Guild literature to- 


a 


how Carl 


| distributed 


day and learn exactly how the economy 
is effected and how it is passed on to you. 
It is only by having all of this informa- 
tion before you that you can reconcile the 
quality of the Guild books with their ex- 


tremely low price. 


You know how the Guild plan works— 
Van Doran and the Editorial 


Board choose one book each month from 


~ advance lists before publication—and how 
- that book 


is issued in a special binding and 
special edition for Guild members only on 
the same date that the regular edition is 
to. the stores. You receive 
your copy of each book postpaid, before 
your friend¢ have discovered it and urged 
you to read it., 


Quality is not Sacrificed . 


The beauty of Guild books has continued 
to amaze members and non-members. alike. 
‘No economy is exercised in the produc- 
ion of Guild selections. best paper 
and binding materials are. always used, 


if You Join the Guild NOW! 
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specially chosen types and artistically de: 
signed- covers, and title pages are features 
of the Guild edition. BLACK MAJESTY 
was illustrated by Mahlon Blaine; MAGIC 
ISLAND by Alexander King. 


The long awaited novel, THEY STOOPED 
TO FOLLY, by Ellen Glasgow, was the 
Guild book for August. Voltaire’s CANDIDE 
was the December selection. RONET, 
by Manuel Komroff, was delivered in January- 
These are all books you want; books you will 
read whether you are a member of the Guild 
or not. Join the Guild at once and realize a 
considerable saving on twelve chosen books a 
year. Get full information now and consider 
the Guild plan at youe leisure. : 


Mail the coupon at once for yout copy of 
our new booklet absolutely FREE! 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 5th Ave., Dept. 94W-A., New York, N. Y. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
Dept. 94 W.A. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

Send me a copy of your new booklet and 
tell me how I may become 8 member of THE 
LITERARY GUILD if I find that I want to. 
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= “TRADE:MARKS| 4 


COPYRIGHTS | 


0) UR OFFER: FOR THE PROTECTION — 

"= OF YOUR INVENTION 
YOUR FIRST STEP. Write for our blank form—‘*RECORD 
OF INVENTION.” This should be signed, witnessed, and ree 
turned to us, together with model or sketch and description of the 
invention for INSPECTION and ADVICE FREE! 


Our FIVE Books Mailed Free 


to Inventors 
Our Illustrated Guide Book 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT 


Contains full instructions regarding U.S. Patents, Our Methods, ba 
Terms, and 100 Mechanica Movements illustrated and deseri 


OUR TRADE-MARK BOOK a 


Shows value and necessity of Trade-Mark Protection. Informa- — 
tion regarding Trade-Marks and unfair competition tn trade. 


OUR FOREIGN BOOK : 

We have Direct Agencies in Foreign Countries and secure a 
Foreign Patents in shortest time and at lowest cost. 2 
PROGRESS OF INVENTION 


Description of World’s Most Pressing Problems by Leading | 
Scientists and Inventors. All Communications and:Data © 
- Strictly Confidential. Interference and Infringement 
Suits Prosecuted. 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS IN PATENT MATTERS 


IMPORTANT! To Avoid Delay! 


YOU SHOULD HAVE YOUR CASE MADE :| 
SPECIAL: IN.OUR OFFICE to save correspondence, 
secure protection and early filing date in the Patent 
ffice. To secure special preparation of your case send 
$25.00 on account with model or sketch and descrip- 
tion of invention. If the invention is not: patent-. 
able we will return fee less the cost of search. 
PAYMENT OF FEES IN INSTALLMENTS a | 
It is not necessary that the total cost of a patent be J 
paid in one payment. We-permit our clients to pay j 
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wa 


=n 
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for their applications in three installments as the pre- 
paration of the application progresses in our office. 
Bona) NGA OUR LARGE ORGANIZATION, Established for 30 § 
» years, Offers Personal Service by experienced Patent Lawyers, Solicitors and 4 
_Draftsmen. Our Lawyers practice in all U.S. Courts and defend clients in J — 
‘suits involving, Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyrights. . ; ; 


\ «We regard a satisfied. client as our best advertisement, and furnish, upon ee | 
.., request, lists of clients in any state for whom we have secured patents. 


Highest References — Prompt Service — Reasonable Terms ry | 
SESERSSETESERSSRARSRRASREREEREERRRCTAREEM WRITE TODA XY ‘SES0SesSeRERcEnnEREGERscSRGRSEEEESEEEEGRES yt 
oa 5 VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. * 


7 Registered Patent Attorneys. Established 1898 % H 
| COUPON MAIN OFFICES: 776 Ninth St., Washington, D.C, | 
i | Fete 3 BRANCH OFFICES: 1007 Woolworth Bldg., New York City; 828 Fidelity : ig 


san Phila. Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa; 514 Empire Bldg., Pit * 
1640-42 Conway Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; 1010 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. caine ati 


alif. 


'-*- Gentlemen: Please send me FREE OF CHARGE your books as described above. i\ 
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ALEXANDER dreamed of empire and con- 
quered the Orient. Czsar pushed his 
legions to the misty edge of the North, 
and claimed the world for Rome. ‘The 
ships\of Columbus cruised the coasts of 
uhknown continents and Magellan 
carried his nation’s flag around the globe. 
But no’ empire of conquest or dis- 
covery has ever reached as vast an area 
as the far-flung student organization 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools —the Empire of the Lamp. 
Not only has this great institution ex- 
tended its service to more than three 
and a quarter million students in the 
United States and Canada; in forty 


Empire of the LAMP 


other countries, all over the world, 
more than half a million men have en- 
rolled for home instruction’ with the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
The study lamps of I. C. S. students are — 
never dimmed. Somewhere they burn 
always, lighting the way to achievement. 

There are over 260,000 I. C. S. stu- 
dents in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and nearly 150,000 in Latin America. 
Branch offices of the I. C.S. are maine 
tained in many foreign capitals. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools present an educational service 
as far-reaching as the mails, and as en- 
during as Man’s desire for knowledge. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4394-D, Scranton, Penna, 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 


of your booklet, ‘The Business of Building Men,” 


and full particulars about: the subject before which I have marked X: 2 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES , 


Electrical Engineer Gas Engine Operating 
Electric Lighting Civil Engineer 

[ Mechanical Engineer Coal Mining 
Mechanical Draftsman Surveying and Mapping 
Machine Shop Practice (() Plumbing and Heating 


{) Badio 


Architect 

Architects’ Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


Structural Engineer . 

Chemistry Pharmacy 

Automobile Work H 
[CD Aviation Engines 2 
J Agriculture and Poultry 


CL Bailroad Positions (Steam Engineering (J Concrete Builder (J Mathematics 
’ BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
(2 Business Management Cost Accounting (7 English Civil Service 


J Industrial Management []} Bookkeeping 
Personnel Management [LJ Salesmanship 
Traffic Management ( Secretarial Work 

[ Accounting and * Spanish French 

: C. P. A. Coaching Advertising. 


Name... 


Cittysscocscctocsscoscsoncesessesonsrscauscesaticteseses SEDLE.ssnuecssseceossasenocesnnessnasinesencoscncco rion 


If you reside im Oanada, send this coupe to the International Correspondence Schoole Canadian, © 
¢ ; ; ., Limited, .Montreal, Oanado raids 


(D Stenography and 


AGATESS..}..scccacsevssensseoes 


eeovesccensceevebaeedcccecsecssesononcia oreredneseenasesiaenoveasesees 


(1) Business Correspondence [) Railway Mail Clerk 
CJ Show Card and 


(] Grade School Subjects, 
(J High School Subjects 
(D Mlustrating ae 

( Cartooning % 


Sign Lettering * 


Typing 
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_ Advertisements—Newspaper. 


"Two Million Replies 
to Want-Ads Every Month ~— ||, 


mated that WORLD WANT-ADS produce 
- 2,000,000 replies a month for advertisers. . 
A relt is natural, therefore, that for 47 years 
THE WORLD has been the, outstanding . 
~ -Want-Ad medium of America. 


rah A 


seryice 


THE WORLD’S Want-Ad Service extends far 
beyond New. York. ‘Employers. seeking. labor. 
and workers seeking employment. all - over 


. e » the country use WORLD: Want-Ads for Results. 
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Advertisemenits—Patents. 


At the Tight is a view of my drafting and spec- 
ification offices where a large staf of experi- 
enced experts are in my constant employ. 


My Patent Law Offices 
Just Across Street 
from U.S. Pat. 
Office. 


Protect Your Ideas 


If you have a practical, novel idea for a new 
article or for an improvement on an old one, you 
should communicate with a competent Registered 
Patent Attorney AT ONCE. Every year thousands 
of applications for patents are filed in the U. S. 
Patent Office. Frequently two or more applications 
are made for substantially the same idea. In such a 
case, the burden of proof rests upon the last applica- 
tion filed. Delays of even a few days in filing the 
application sometimes mean the loss of a patent. 
So lose no time. Get in touch with me at once by 
mailing the coupon below. 


Prompt, Careful, Efficient Service 


This large, experienced organization devotes its entire time and 
attention to patent and trade-mark cases. Our offices are 
directly across the street from the U. S. Patent-Office.” We can 
proceed in the quickest, safest and best ways in preparing an 
application for a patent covering your idea. Our success has 
been built on the strength of satisfactory service to inventors 
and trade-mark owners located in every state in the Union. 


' Strict Secrecy Preserved — Write Me 
in Confidence 


All communications, sketches, drawings, ete., are held in 
strictest confidence in steel, fireproof files. Write me fully and 
frankly. Your case will have my personal attention. It is 
probable that I can help you. Highest references, But FIRST— 


clip the coupon and get my free book. 


Clarence A. O’Brien 
Registered Patent Attorney and Attorney-at-Law 


Member of Bar of: Supreme Court of the 

United States; Court of Appeals, District of 

Columbia; Supreme Court, District of Colum- 
bia; United States Court of Claims. 


CTICE. CONFINED -EXCLUSIVELY TO PATENTS, 
* TRADE-MARKS AND COPYRIGHTS. 
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j 
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All drawings and spect- 
fications are prepared 
under my personal 
supervision, 


No Charge for Information 
On How to Proceed 


The booklet shown here contains ,valuable 
information that every inventor should have, 
With it, I will send my ‘Record of Inven- 
tion’ form, on which you can sketch your 
idea and establish its date before a witness. 
Such evidence may later prove valuable. 
Simply mail the coupon. 


coro eee 


1 
] Clarence A. O’Brien, | 
Registered Patent Attorney, 
| 2422 Security Savings & Commercial ] 
| Bank Bidg., | 
Washington, D. C. 
Send me your free book, “‘How to Ob- | 
tain a Patent,” and your “Record of In- | 


vention” form. No cost or obligation. 
Lares anackapeg cys kegels es yt scs | 
| Address ....... spite sneaaR eee ete | 
| | 
| City....---- Pos ce sg o's SStREEs v0's «hal 


Print or Write mame | 
clearly) 


- . | Art (olor Printing Co. 


ioe 


Most Modern 
a Printing Plant : 
ae oe i vin’ the East | 


et 


nee OF Specializing in 
. Large Editions 
of Magazines, 
Mail Order 
Catalogs and 
Color Work 
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Printers of the 


| , ao hie World Almanac 
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PLANT, DUNELLEN, N. J. 


New York Office: 
130 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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. Lesson Guides 
vias . 

Lesson guides are 
_ matled at regular 
intervals to direct 


‘tains a series of 


jects not ordinarily 
found in law text 


Law Bulletins 
‘Law Bulletin és 
distributed each 
month containing 
the latest Supreme 

‘ourt decisions on 
‘matters of especial 


+ This complete 25-volume standard 
_ size law library is provided to-all 
students at the time of enrollment. ‘ 


~The Aristocrat of Training Programs ; 


_ they direct the study 


—= 
———— 


HERE is the man who 

has not at some time 
yearned for law training and 
the success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law students are stamped as 
men of discernment and dignity. 

A knowledge of law’ en- 
hances earning power and ad- 
vancement. The demand for 
men trained in the law is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone In- 
stitute, through its home-study 
law course has been meeting 
this demand. More than 50,000 
substantial men and women 
have received financial and 
other benefits from this train- 
ing. . Hundreds of successful 
attorneys are among our 
graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


Every student immediately 
receives the nationally known 
25-volume Modern American 
Law Library, cited as “M.A.L.” 
by the courts of last resort. 
(See illustration above.) 

This set of 25 books forms 
the basis of the Course and 
also serves as a valuable ref- 
erence work: upon the entire 
field of 
Many students ‘say 
this library alone is 
worth the modest 
cost of the entire 
Course. 


Elaborate Lessow | 
Material j 
These lesson units | 


(illustrated in minia+” | 
ture at the left) are 


V0 a a cc ee 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE ! 
Dept. 201, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me by mail, and without obliga- 

tion, a copy of your 128-page book, “The Law- 
Trained Man,” and, details of your law course 
and service. 


NOME — scsvecvescessesercsnesressnnspaterssesssovepecassqaoes 


BiethesLPosttion hws leissccsisetvonvscsecnvsvngonnns 


tention to the money-making possi- | 
bilities of using the principles of © 
Jaw in daily business affairs. Gradu- | 
ates are awarded the LL.B. degree. © 
The authors of the Course are | 
outstanding authorities, including © 
two justices of the S. Supreme — 
Court) deans of eight University © 
law. schools, and sixty university 
law professors and attorneys. These 
men know law and how it should 
be taught. ‘ .( 


No Exaggerated Claims: 


No claim is made that the stu 
of the Course will bring a startli 
increase in income to every student 


will enable you ; 
$10,000.00 to $35,000.00 a year, yet 
many law-trained men earn more, © 

We do claim that a law traini 
is the best foundation for a suc 
cessful business or professio: 
career, and that this Course is” 
without a peer in‘ the field of non- 
resident law instruction, iW 


Get the Facts Today Coe 


Complete evidence of the merits 
and money-making possibilities of 
Blackstone training is contained in 
an . attractive booklet,. “The ‘Law-) 
Trained Man,’’—sent free upon re- 
quest. Ask for your 
copy today, Use the 
coupon or address 
a letter cr post- 
card to the Black- 
stone Institute, De- 
partment 201, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 


Dennen nen renseneree 


sent regularly and | Bussiness Address jrrcsssegersrsscecorssencersnennapseansoasanoeesserioe 


carefully and.call at- 
43 
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PUTS cr Se SUT ET es ae ares 


i ‘athe people of the United States be- 
| gan in 1864 insuring themselves in The 
- Travelers against financial loss due to 
- accident. 


” since 1865, the choice of those who ap- 
aoe guaranteed i es insurarice. 


Ir Si delivery has been arranged 
through life insurance now in force in 
» The Travelers. 


arn a) 


‘ at When you buy your Automobile Lia- 
Ws a pba and Property Damage Insurance 


The employers of 967, 254 people 

"have selected The Travelersto insure 
It their, ‘employees for $1,313,246,500 of 
i f aeeg life insurance. 
I} Contracts for 67% more liability and 
| “compensation insurance ‘are in force 
with The Travelers than with any 
‘ other company. 


NE : 


ASSES 


The largest multiple-line insurance 


4 Few Interesting Faits About 


|THE TRAVELERS 


More than 40,000 agents and brokers 


have chosen The Travelers as the com- © 


pany in which to insure their clients. 
The Travelers ts deservedly popular 


among business men who need the ~ 


protection of Burglary, Boiler, and 
Plate Glass insurance. 


A majority of Industrial and auto- 
mobile accidents, fires, boiler explo- 
sions and other casualties can be pre- 
vented. To assist policyholders in pre- 


vention efforts, The Travelers has an_ 


Engineering and Inspection Division 
with a personnel numbering 690. Since 
the establishment of this Division the 
Companies have expended in »tch ok 
vice $22,502,724.00. 


No policy is any better than the 
To serve 
policyholders, promptly and efficiently, ~ 
no matter where they may be, The 
Travelers has established throughout | 
the United States and Canada, 214 * 


Claim service behind it. 


main claim service offices; 1,600 people 


devote their entire time to this purpose, — 


In. addition, thousands of Travelers 


agents stand ready to render immediate 
service. 


organization in the World 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Syilalers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Trovelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECT ICUT 
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le denounces people ’s 
P et notions and makes 
them like it! 


) 


Astounding bargain! 
Best liberal reading 
—1,157 pages, 
300,000 Words. 
Almost Two 
Pounds for~$1! 


Clarence ; 
Danes i 


18 THRILLING SECTIONS. 


Containing these 27 Titles: 
Some Paragraphs Addressed to Socialite. " 


‘acing iLife Feartessly. 


“The Lord’s Day Alliance. A brief against _ The Ordeal of Prohibition. ts ay ¥ ft 
Blue Sundays. The Edwardses and the Jukeses. i 
Insects and Men: Instinct and Reason. Question of heredity discussed. — | Li! 
roman the Man Who Fooled Priest and Are We Machines? Debate vs. Dr. will Du 
King. Can the Individual ace? Hp Conduct? 
i, Is Capital Punishment Justified? Debate vs. Prof, T. V. Smith 
"Debate vs. Judge Alfred J. Talley. Dry-Law Pro and Con. ha 
s Prohibition Right? Debate vs. Wayne B. Wheeler. ra 
Debate vs. John Haynes Holmes. Do Human Beings Have Free Will? wa 
's Life Worth Living? Debate vs. Prof. Geo. Burman Foster. - 
_ Debate vs. Frederick Starr. Resist Not Evil. p 
Doctrine of non-resistance discussed. — 1 


s the Human Race Getting Anywhere? i 
Debate vs. Frederick Starr. An Eye for an Eye. Complete novel. - 


ed Skeleton in the Closet. Famous lecture. Plea in Defense of Loeb and Leopold, 

yon Walt Whitman. n Boy sacar > Ree 

‘Esca arrow vs. Bryan in the Famous Scopes 
yon John B. Altgeld. Anti+Evolution Trial. : sinlle 

Realism in Literature and Art. ig iy 

{ Defense of a Negro ye 

_ Essay on Robert Burns, Famous Dr. Sweet “trial in Detroit. ag ves 


| Essay « on George Burman Foster. _ A Day with Clarence Darrow. 


| ar WORTH $3. | i | 
ALL YOURS FOR $1 | SEND $1 WITH THIS BLANK ; 
This i shee hakelaecnite bianca | Haldeman-Julius Publications, Lea 
is 
Bistory of ore nel Tk The works of Dar- | Dept. W-100, Girard, Kansas. 2 | 
e agnostic and liberal lawyer, | I enclose $1 for the “Works of Darrow’ in 18 thrilling! 
B: 1a ages, 300,000 words, almost two . sections, 27 titles, to be sent postpaid to the address. 
E a —only $1 post id! Send a | below: ; 
liar bill with the bl at righty Wer 1 Name:.i...<-- ia, OA BA NE Oe ec deee 


y the postage! - r 
Jeman-Julius mashicacions, ’ Address. ...+¢+++++eereercsres otic coseet toes saa 
W-100 > side dane ‘Kansas City eri veatiw es veined we ee ee State... -cccessse | 
; 45 
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Advertisements—M. iscellaneous. 


PATENTS. As one of the oldest firms in America we 
oh, give. inventors, at lowest consistent charge, a service noted for 
S . results, | evidenced by many well-known Patents of extraordinary 
| value. Book, Patent Sense, free. Lacey & Lacey, 655 F Street, 
| N.W., Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


COLLEGE COURSES 


at Home 


Carry on your education. Develop power to initiate and achieve. 
Earn credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teaching Certificate — 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


* Sato from 450 courses in. 45 subjects, including English, .Mathematics, rn 
History, Education, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, etc. 


Write for catalog 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


\ 475 ELLIS HALL HICAG oe 


hea teri ee maid for old coins. Keep ALL old Money. 
to $500 paid for hundreds of coins dated before | 
1895. Send ATEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Walue. 
Book, size 4x6, showing prices we GUARANTEE to pay. 
Get posted at once, it: may mean many dollars to you. 

We have @ fine line of Gold, Silver and Copper coins for 
sale. If you wish to Buy or Sell send for our books. 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. » 


Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins 
Box 75, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, N. Y. 


‘TBLATCHFORD TYPE METALS 


| havea background of 70 years of experience and fair dealing. Our laboratory 
is at your service for the solving of your metal troubles—free of charge * 


eee ee 
DINO — MONO — INTER — LUDLOW aX 
“TYPECASTER AND StEREOTYPE Metals 
; also 
THE BLATCHFORD PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEM 

for all Book, Color and close register printing 
- €. W. BLATCHFORD CO.. E. W. BLATCHFORD co. 


World Bulldin ; 608 South Dearbo: A 
New York, N N.Y. 4 Chicago, It, na: 


Be 
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aRadiokxpert@ 


hn 


_ Ive trained hundreds of fellows at home. 
in their spare time forBig Pay Radio Jobs. 


] ; Radio’ j th i king hundreds of big- j 
Look at These Qe EOE rR an 
} e 
_Farnings 


branches. Here’s a field that is growing fast enough to bring 
success in a year or two. I have doubled, tripled, quadrupled 
the salaries of men in one year. My book points out the many 
jobs in Radio. Clip the coupon. Geta copy now. e 
satisfied with anything less than $50 to $250 a week when that’s 
what Radio pays its good men? 


So many opportunities many begin making $5 to 
$20 a week extra almost at once 
You don’t have to wait one year, two years, not even six months 
to begin making more money. I'll show you the plans and ideas 
that are making $5 to $20 a week extra for my students beginning 
almost the day they enroll. G. W. Page, 1807 21st Ave., S., Nashe 
ville,.Tenn., made $935 in his spare time while taking the course. 
No need to worry about money, this is the famous course that pays 


for itself. 
Learn at home in,spare time 


Don’t lose s minute from your job. Ail I ask is part of your spare 
time. My practical method of training with six big outfits of 
Radio pee (almost 4 ge ot experimertat aber ae 
} makes learning at home easy, fascinating, & pleasure. Boys 14, men 
ak aed) up to 60 have finished my course successfully. You don’t need 4 
hi rooklyn, — school education. Many of my most successful eradiet 
} idn’t even finish grade8, Furthermore, the day you enro! 4 
Making $400 2 month give you a contract agreeing to refund every penny of your money 
Aas pateeing medio I me if you are not satisfied with the lessons and instruction I give you. 
« ; sales 
BGT scais ood ancney: Get this valuable 64-page Book AT ONCE 
but could see the opportunities “Rich Rewards in Radio” shows where the Dig Radio jobs are, 
in Radio. Believe me, I’m not what they pay,/what others ere making, how you can quickly 
sorry, for I’m making more peconie a Radio Expert. It has started hundreds of fellows on 
Money than ever before. the road to bigger money who thought success was not for them. 
Get a copy. Not ‘he slizhtest obligation. Clip, mail the coupon. 


bave made more than $400 
‘ éach month.” Do it Now. 
f J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 0A72 

FREE National Radio Institute, Washington, D.C, 


Mail Coupon NOW 


1484 So. 15th St 
J. EB. Smith, President, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
$3,000 a Year 
Dept, OA72, National Radio Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 


“I cannot give 
®% too much credit 
Dear Mr. Smith; Send me your 
a to know about the 
wards in Radio. I want 0 ROW amnanvont 


Has Made $10,000 
More in Radio 


“I can safely say 
that I have made 
$10,000 more in 
Radiothan I would 
have made if I 
had continued at 
the old job. When 
i enrolled with 
you I didn’t know 
a volt- from an 
ampere. I advise all ambi- 
tious young men to get into 
Radio. There is no greater 
opportunity.” 

~ Victor L. Osgood, 


to the N._R. I. 

for what I have 

been able to do 

in Radio. I have 

A a $3,000 a 
y 


r for the past 


three years. lam 


f. 
| Bi in the Radio bus- ities 

__}imess. 1 consider all the Boned yomaking oppor training men at home in 

| success I have obtained so their spare time to become Radio Experts.. Th 

ij re: entirely to your request does not obligate me. 

] Fred A. Nichols, Rare Fe oe ae ae ee carn ae we 


1 Hereford, Colos 
MAGGS rs dca. A oe nore sales 4 CR Oe 
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This is Radio's Biggest Year 
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_ Advertisements—Insert Printers. 


Bath Rha aan am nate wie aticaah aaa 


i ¥ ‘a a ; / ne 
Veo Gravure Printing Co. | 

| ROTOGRAVURE-MONOTONEAND COLOR = 
374-380 SECOND AVENUE 


Kew York 


Printers of Insert 
tor : 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
ae and 
Catalogues 
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nd authentic, for only $2.98, 
orth this low price to you? 


hese books have been sold. 


TEACH YOURSELF 


This High School Educational 
urse is entirely self-teaching— 
© instructor is necessary. ~With 
étermination and application you 
an secure the essentials of a High 
Ishool education from these 60 
oks, as listed at the right. Every 
is written so you can under- 
andit easily. You can begin any- 
yhere—read or study any book at 
our convenience, for each subject 

complete in itself. Never has 
here been a chance like this—a 
omplete High School Course for 
mly $2.98, which is positively all 
+ pay! . : 


oy 


ay 
00 


eh 
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_ HANDY FORM 


‘These 60 books are pocket-sized 
yt mes, measuring 314 x 5 inches 
ach, and running to 64 pages or 
5,000 words of text per book. The 
pe is 8-point—the size used in 
he average daily newspaper—clear 
nd easy to read. The handy size 
‘these volumes is one of their most 
esirable features, for you can 
rty them in your pocket or bag 
h ease. Make spare moments 
nt! Get this set and make a 
of keeping some of the vol- 
always nearby! : 


Catia 


SEND NO MONEY 


d no money “unless you wish to! 
3 High School Educational Course 
ent C. O..D. (at an extra cost to you 
7c., the post office fee), if you 
. However, remit $2.98 with the 
- blank if you like. Canadian and 
ign customers must always remit in 
ith order, by draft on U. S. bank 


eovhes 


. 60-volume High School Educational Course, com: 
ore Think of it 

t is excell 
© for informing yourself in new field 


‘ Advertisements—Literature. 


High School Education 


60 Volumes—3,488 Pages—825,000 Words | 


é 
3 


- English Faults 
5 Spelling Guide 
Tammar Guide 
Punctuation Guide 
Words Pronounced 
Conversation Helps 
Vocabulary Helps 
Letter Writing 
Preparing Manuscripts 
RS ar sete Ff 
. How to Argue cally. 
Schopenhauer 
History 


11. United States 

12. Story of the American 
Revolution 

13. U. S. Civil War 

14. Lives of Presidents 

15. U. 8. Dry-Law 

Literature 


16. Facts to Know About 
he Classics 


the 
17. 100 Books to Read 
18. Reading Guide 
The Arts 
19. Painting Facts 
20. Sculpture Facts 
21. Musie Facts 
22. Musical Terms 
23. Architecture Facts 
Languages 
24, Latin Self Taught 
25. French Self Taught 
26. Spanish Self Taught 
27. German Self Taught 
Business 
28. Economics (Wealth) 
29. How Wall Street Works 
30. U.S. Commercial 
Geography 


$0 DOTS? Sum 00 Of 


bh 
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PESTS PT = tae ren eo 


Seize this opportunity. 
These have gone to ambitious 
States and in many foreign countries. 


Worth $2.98 to You? _ 


ete and up-to-date thoroughly reliable 
Read the titles below. : 
lent for home study—for reviewing forgotten subjects, 
More than 250,000 sets of — 
ple everywhere in the United | 
Order your Educational Course today! 


31. Commercial Law 
= Business Lotteets j 
. Typewriting Guide 
34, How to Write ’ 
Telegrams 
Science Ky 
. Chemistry Self Taught: 
. Physics Self Taught — 


. Astronomy Self aeuape fy a vt 
¥ Povo Self Taught | : 


ddle of Human : 
Behavior (Kae 
. Evolution Explained> 
Great Scientists ‘ 
. Zoology Self Taught _ 
. Woodworking ~ : 
Mathematics s 


44, Plane Geometry 
45. Curiosities of 
Mathematics - 
46. Arithmetic (1) 
47. Arithmetic (2) 
Reference Manuals 
48. Quotations 4 
. Shakespeare’s Lines ~ 
50. Classical Mythology 
. Biblical Allusions 
. Foreign Words 
. Famous Authors 
. Gazetteer 
General Helps P 
55. How to Get a Liberal 
Education 
56. Self-Development 
57. Comments on. Life 
58. How to Study 


Quizzes 
59. What Do You Know? 
' Questions 
60. General Information. ~ 
Quizzes 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE FOR $2.98! 


wil ! Haldeman-Julius Publications, 


| Dept. w-200, Girard, Kansas. 


! Send me your 60-volume High School Educational Course. 
| Unless my remittance for $2.98 is enclosed herewith is I agree 


| to pay the postman $2.98 (plus 7¢, C. O. D, fee) on 


nternational postal money order. | Wamestices i coce osha 

_ Haldeman- Julius Publications, FikddgeonG <2 x ceeeusie 

W-200 Girard, Kansas | City............ RENT 
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— Advertisements—Printing Inks. 


-||Columbian Inks | 


i | i Comment from the Business Manager of a 
; large city daily. newspaper using 
Columbian Ink: 


{| “Am pleased to say that things have been running 
ii along so smoothly in our Press Room recently that I 
ae spesaiien that we ever had any ink problem on 
our hands.” 


i | The Superintendent of a metropolitan daily 
oat Says : 


Fi i “Tt works clean, prints sharp, has good vu “+r, and 
{i} meets all the requirements of the modern high speed 
ji} press. A uniform quality has been maintained 
}| throughout which eliminates one of the greatest 
| hardships in the Press Room.” 


OLUMBIAS 


. | _ COLUMBIAN INKS are manufactured by the only | 
{{ company specializing in inks solely for newspaper |i]|— 
penning on high speed rotary or flat bed presses. W 


| The L. Martin Company | 


Main Office: 45 E. 42nd St., New York — 
' ARTHUR S. THOMPSON, Manager 
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well? how small your means, we have 

- Don’t be a slave to circum- 2 Plan to meet your circumstances. 

stances all your life. Break loose! Don’t let another priceless hour 
Give yourself the chance you’ve of spare time go to waste. With- ms 
always wanted. There is an easy, out cost or obligation on your ~ 
me fascinating way for you to pre- part, let us prove that we canhelp | 
pare yourself for a better job and you to win promotion. Mark and 
a a bigger salary. mail the coupon for Free Booklet. _ 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4395-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “The Business of Building Men,” 
Band full particulars about the course before which I have marked X in the list below: : 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
OM Architect ( Telegraph Engineer A Automobile Mechanic is Highway Engineer 


eS 


| GjArchitectural Draftsman [j Telephone Work Aviation Engines Chemistry ( Pharmacy 
- () Building Foreman J Mechanical Engineer Plumber and Steam Coal Mining Engineer ; 
oO Concrete Builder  Mechanieal Draftsman Fitter Navigation [) Assayer 
(Contractor and Builder (_) Machine Shop Practice [J Plumbing Inspector (Iron and Steel Worker 

[| Structural Draftsman by Patterns (J Foreman Plumber J Textile Overseer or Supt, — 


Patternmaker Heating and Ventilation (1) Cotton Manufacturing ~~ 
Civil Engineer Sheet-Metal Worker [J Woolen Manufacturing 


{Electrical Contractor Surveying and Steam Engineer Agriculture 
ha a ae a H Fruit Growing 


] Electric Wiring Mapping Marine Engineer 

Electric aaetare 8 Bridge Engineer is Refrigeration Engineer () Poultry Farming 

( Reading Shop Blueprints [)Gas Engine Operating R. B. Positions (J Mathematics ' ) Radio 
? BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Bookkeeping * (Show Card and Mail Carrier 
Secretarial Work Sign Lettering Grade School 
Spanish French (1 Stenography and Subjects 
Salesmanship Typing High School Subjects 
fn d Advertising English Cartooning - a 
GHP; A: Coadhing Business Civil Service Tilustrating 
o Cost Accounting az Correspondence Railway Mail Clerk Lumber Dealer 
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7 Your Pick of 1,500 Different Titles for Sc! 


i: Love Stories 
i 1133 Queen of Navarre's 
Love Tales 
iy 909 Tales of Monks 
2 Buphorian in Texas. 


‘ oore. 
"4202 Forbidden Love 

: te “A Mad Love 
: What Price Love? 
37 Pippa Passes Love. 


e Browning 
a 733 Brazil Love Tales | 
__-—s:958 Italian Love Tales 


; ia 420 Spanish Love Tales | 


672 Tilicit Love, ete. 
Boccaccio 
803 ia ee ‘Rican Love 


673 Tae ot Love & 
- __ Life. Boccaccio 
ey _ 746 Daughter of Eve 
283 Miles Standish’s 
79 Enoch Arden 
1195 First Love, ete. 


tah 


1149 Irish Love’ Poems 
_ French Love Stories 


ae 
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Loves of Carmen 
Cleopatra’s Night 
340 Blonde Mistress . 
et, 404 Romances of Paris 
meh Love Misadventures 
840 Pearle Scandals 
r Burning Seeret 
j 892 Lovers’ Follies 
‘x _ 345 Vampire & Harlot 
319 Infamous Intrigue 
' Be 540 Passion Stories (1) 
541 Passion Stories (2) 
1381 Prostituted Woman 


4 Guy de Maupassant 


@ Love, ete. (Tales) 
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916 etl da Night 
O17 m No, 11, ete. 
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‘ear 332 Wife’s Confession 
_ Honore de Balzac 
15 Atheist’s Mass, etc. 
; 143 Time of the Terror 
318 Christ in Flanders 
344 Passion in Desert 
_- 4042 Crime at Red Inn 
_, 1043 Study of Woman’ 
1044 ig ak Study of 


1045 A Mad Sweetheart 
--:1046 Coquette vs. Wife 
4 aed Mysterious Exiles 


1067 A French Courtezan 


1213 Balzae's Romance 


Love Literature 


87 What Is Love? 
_ - 131 Love's. Redemption 


919 The Clown (Tales) | 


ing! Think of it! 


of 1,500 different titles, fer 5c postpaid to any address! 
nickel ever buy more? These are the world-famous Little Blue” 
Books, pocket-sized miracles of the modern printing press. Make j 
your odiection today—read ‘‘How to Order” below. 


197 Frenchwomen’s 
Love-Lore 

358 Falling in Love. 
Stevenson 

444 French Epigrams 

707 Love, Life, Laughter 

929 French Love 


1113 Comments on Love 
963 French Love-Artists 
296 Lyric Love. 

Browning 
791 Love Poems. 
Swinburne 
427 Love Poems. Keats 
66 Cassian: Love pu 
pets. Schnitzler 
1342 Love Problems 
Answered 


Love Letters 


84 Nun’s Love Letters 
89 Famous Love 
Letters 
665 Of Parisian Actress: 


Series 
676 Of Parisian Actress: 


Series 2 
871 Abelard & Heloise 
1244 Love Letter Guide 


Famous Lovers 


123 King's Mistress 

434 Lord Nelson & Lady 
Hamilton 

438 Royal Mistress’ 
Secret Memoirs * 

747 Eleonora Duse , . 

712 Sheliey’s Loves 

713 Byron's Loves 

786 Catherine the Great 

355 Aucassin & Nicolete 

975 Cleopatra's Loves * 

976 Casanova: World's 
Greatest Lover 

977 Loves of a Pope 

395 Coun LANE: 


Sinn 
044 Woman Who Lived 
for Love 
730 Today’s Mistresses 
990 Wagner's Love 
Affair 
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, ves 
1370 Clement Wood & 
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1428 Curious Love” 
Aff, 
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C Little Blue Beoks 


These books are the most amazing bargain in the history of printed | 
Your choice, any book in this gigantic collection © 


Sex Hygiene 


14 Facts for Girls 
74 Sex Physiology 
91 Manhood Facts 
653 Facts for Boys 
654 For Young. Men 
655 For Young Women . 
656 For Married Men 
657 For Married Women 
689 Woman’s Sex-Life 
690 Man's Sex-Life 
.691 Child’s Sex-Life 
692 Homosexual Life 
846 Womanhood Facts 
645 Chats with Wives 
864 Chats with 
Husbands 
648 Sex Rejuvenation 
1089 Sex Common Sense 
726 Venereal Diseases 
903 Syphilis Facts 


Sex and Love 


98 How to Love 

163 Sex in Greece & 
Rome 

172 Evolution of Sex 

175 Hindu Love-Book 

176 Sex Today 

189 Eugenics Explained 

208 Is Birth Control 
Immoral? 

209 Birth Control 
Tod: 


ay 
213 Ellis’ Sex-Life 
966 Modern Sex Etbies 
661 America & Sex 
800 Sex in Psycho- 
Analysis 
804 Sleep & Sex-Dreams 
811 Genetics Facts 
812 Heredity Facts 
904 Sex Symbolism 
950 Sex Determination 
987 Art of Kissing 
988 Art of Courtship 
1148 Sex Crimes 
1318 Sex Sterilization 
1343 Sexual Relations in 
Southern States 
1359 Is Aas Control 


1382 Are We Oversexed? 
1498 M.U.’s Sex 
Questionnaire 
Human Conduct 
144 Was Poe Immoral? 
575 Essays in Ethics 
576 Manual of Morals 
» 671 Moral Discourses 
"709 Sociology Facts 


Always order by numbers 
instead of titles and.authors. 


Write down the numbers of the books you want, as 


they appear before the titles in this list. 
to order at least 20 books at One time 
remit at the rate of 5c per 


postag 
postage is added to 
order and save 


Be sure 
$1 worth); 


book. e pay the 


e when remittance accompanies order; 
C.O.D. orders, so remit with 


Canadian and foreign 


e. 
customers must always remit in advance by inter- 
national postal money order or draft on any U. S. 


bank. 


Address orders to HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, Dept 
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717 Modern Sex 
Morality 
736 Morals of Seneca — 
798 Morals of African 
Negroes : 
861 Behaviorism Facts — 
1123 Puritan Immorality 
1197 Immoral Divoree, _ 
and Other Tales 
1212 Morals in Russia. im 
1281 What Is Evil? 


Nietzsch 
1282 Guilt & Conscience, 


Nietzs 
1283 Are Petting Parties | 
Dangerous? _ 
1371 Sins of ‘Good. People» 
1379 Pres. Harding’s Il- 
7 legitimate Daughter | 
1380 Flesh & Devil 
1408 What’s Wrong o 
Human Nature? — 
1447 Can People Be 
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Law? 

1462 Science or Religion _ < 

me Guide to Life? 

s- “aets About Your’ 

Sensations Fs } 
1481 The New Im- 

morality 


Prostitution 


286 Prostitution in 
Ancient World 
1111 Prostitution in — 
edieval World — 
1135 Prostitution.in 
Modern World . 
383 Prosatution in } 


Health Books 


167 Rules of Health. . 
688 Mouth & Teeth | 
1242 Care of Skin & Hai 
1298 How to Chooses 
Doctor t 
1321 Fasting for. Healt 
703 Physiology Facts — 
761 Food and Diet — 
1126 Eating for Health’ 
794 Facts About ~ ) 
“Patent bad 
Medicines” 2) 
137 Home Nursing a | 
278 Healing Cults. + 
870 Tuberculosis Facts § 
875 Diabetes Facts _ 
1091 Cancer Facts ; 
1094 Insanity Facts” 
6890 Life of Pasteur — 


and Health — 
93 ed to Live 100° 
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Little Blue Books 


Bach ‘book measures about 314x5 inches in size. The volumes 
run from 32 to 128 pages each; most of the books contain 64 pages 
_ 15,000 words of text. Easily readable type. Stiff substantial 
covers. Uniformly bound in blue stock, titles in black. Books 
readily fit the pocket, handbag, or satchel. Convenient, durable, 
egg literary standard. Cheap only in price! 
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1432 How to Hyphen & 
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1444 Making Words 
Work for You 


Foreign Languages 


1109 Spanish Self-Taught 
1105 Spanish Dictionary 
Readings 


1226 French Readings (1) 
toa French Readings (2) 
021 Italian Self Taught 
1216 Italian Dictionary 
862 German Self- 


Taught 
637 German Dictionary 
999 Latin Self-Taught 
465 Esperanto Manual 


Handbooks 


872 Parliamentary Law 
687 U. 8S. Constitution 
1317 Meaning of 
Constitution 
835 Useful Tables 
1257 How to Become 
U. 8. Citizen 
1460 American Statistics 
1465 European Statistics 


Dictionaries 
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25 Rhyming 
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9 Classical al Dictionary 
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$03 Foreign Wor 
905 Biblical Allusions 
815 Best Quotations 
816 Shakespeare's Lines 
639 Essential Words 


452 Scientific fle Words 
754 Famous Authors 
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Dictionary 
1454 pak wor ih 


Authors 
1456 Social Sciences 
Money-Making 
1004 How to Save Money 


998 ges wal Street 


775 Fint Aid for 
Investors 
805 Beekeeping Guide 
430 Poultry Keeping 
729 How to Budget 
1031 How to Own Your 


Home 
1351 How to Get Ahead 
1375 Meaning of Success 


in Life 
1470 How to Be a Radio 
Artist 


Business 


1074 Commercial Law 
1009 St «penal ed 


1174 Business Letters 
1296 re Element in 


1304 How - Go into 


751 Howto io Merchandise 
“459 How to Write 
Telegrams 
863 Advertising Bunk 
856 Arithmetic (1) 
857 Arithmetic (2) 
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1324 How to Do Me- 
chanical Problems 
1305 nerene How to 
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1339 Pokes Financial 
Schemes Exposed 
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1430 Lightning 
Shorthand 
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629 Legal Forms 
1356 Law of Wills 
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Your Pick of 1,500 Different Titles for 5c! 
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407 Up-to-date Farming 
480 Animal Raising. 
486 Soil & Fertilizer, 
1172 Greenhouse Build- « 
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Writing for Profit 
326 Short Stories sae 
342 News Reporting 
437 Movie Scenarios — 
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514 Poetry Writ 
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858 How to Lead 
882 Building Character. 
891 Developing Talent 
86 How to Read 
75 Choice of Books - 
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868 Self-Improvement 
212 Life & Character 
364 How to Argue 
414 How to Be Happy 
1264 How to Forget 
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1268 Are You a Babbitt? 
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1358 How to Acquire 
Good Taste 


1395 Personal 
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1477 Glands and 
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Mental 
Development 
1003 How to Think 


Logically 
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Your Choice 5c, Each 
1173 Nonsense Alphabets: 


1199 Laughable Lyrics . 
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972 Popular Jokebook 
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Rabelais 
158 Alice in Wonderland 


‘The University in Print 


This series, known as the Little Blue Books, which 
now contains 1,500 different titles on all subjects, 
has also been called The University in Print. 
These 1,500 books contain more than 20,000,000 
words! You can find whatever kind of reading you 
desire, at a cost ot only 5c per book. Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, eminent sociologist, says of these 
pocket-sized volumes: “The collection is more than 
a University ti Print, for no university student 
ever covered as wide a range of material as is in- 
cluded in the 1,500 titles. While the unique ser- 
vice of the Little Blue Books has been to spread 
real culture among the people, this set of books is 
cheap only in terms’of price. It embraces materials 
which many & well-read scholar could examine with 
profit and dignity." Take your pick of this im- 
mense list—your choice, 5¢c per book postpaid! 
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719 Southern Poetry leather. Protect your books while you read them. 844 Gulliver’s Voyage 
865-866 Main Street Just add 50c to the amount of your order and ask to Lilliput 
pale Sherwood for one of these real leather covers. We pay the 847 Card Games ~ 
923-934 Stories by Lal : 888 How Sian eee 
tories 3 
} Frank Harris, 1158 Sea Mysteries 2 Poe’s Mystery Tales | 893500 Riddles 
2 vols. 1159 Mystic-Humorous 41 Christmas Carol 972 Popular Jokebook 
Tales 44 Aesop’s Fables 989 Hunting of the 
Nathaniel sai ee A lhe & = pe wyinkle ied | 1006 Children’ 'sGames ~ 
_ Hawthorne Proverbeor- meper no © Pie? | 1010 Magic Tricks 
py pebectod = : 113 England 156 Andersen's Fairy a, Nomen as 
abonds, ete. ‘ales ‘ 
1153 Haunted Mind, ete. | 114 France 158 Alice in Wonderland | 1103 Book of Puzzles — 
ie cs #86 Agrentures of | 123 Augen toa 
| Edgar Allan Poe 117 Italy ane! Jack London - 
pas Mystery Tales 9 | 118 Russia edie ieee 1169 Sea Tales, 
rm Fall of t ouse 0} ack London 
a Usher 120 Spain spies Momma 1173 Nonsense Alphabets 
: 162 Murders. in the Rue ees aires 4 281 Lays oe CR vietait ae een, 
me 
380 Jugo-Siavia urts Checkers. 
2B gne Gold Bug 388 The Hindus aps ee . Be 1199 Funny Verses 
“<4 Weird Tales 478 From the Sanskrit 291 Jumping Frog. 1200 Nonsense Stories 
_ 941 Gruesome Tales Lng Eo at c Mark Twain 1281 On a Desc Island 
5 - e Teece ow to Swim. 
ns ‘ales of Revenge 1129 B 301 Cowboy Songs Oe rate 
_ Wilbur Daniel Steele ai tak cram 127 ets 
896 Miscellaneous 347 Riddle Rimes hee Pil 
es of Sin 382 Lincoln's Humor 1349 Life of Lindbergh ~ 
900 Arabian Marriage 949 The Cloak. Gogol . is 1352 Everyday 
391 Dog of Flanders 
06 Devil of a Fellow 353 Souvenir, ; fey 397 dousncy in an ; Chemistry 
ny om 0 4 
Upton Sinclair Anatole France Old Stove Citizenship 
'583-584-585-586-587- 314 Short Stories of 398 More Irish Tales . 687 U. S. Constitution, 
588 The J le. 6 vols. French Life -| 399 Arabian Nights Declaration of In- 
3 5g1 592 The Mik. | 198 Majesty of Justice. Tales, Series 1 dependence, and 
( einige. 7A vein: 349 Hemmiole Erance 400 Arabian Nights, = Manos Doctrine 
ee uman y. 
1589 The Pot-Boller Anatole France 440 Baseball Manual 1065 Lives 301 of U. 8. Prest- 
226 gh ep i 4825 abe ina , with Por- 
rthur Sc! er oon 
; ; } U. 8. 
34-635 Captain of 309 pe ey oe 483 Battles of 1241 outline ot 
Industry. 2 vols. ! 1257 How to Become @ 
4 U. S, Citizen 


i pengetaclreeh ef lp Pree 
osts, ieee f etc. Order At Least Twenty Books. 1317 Meaning ‘of U. 3 


1 House & Brain Due to the low price of these books we cannot Constitution 

a ‘Christmas Carol. accept orders for less than 20 books at one time 1396 Our Veding B Bill of 

af Dickens ($1 worth). Order 20 or more—your own selec- Righ' ee 

7 85 Aitack on the Mill: tion—putting meade the numbers of the titles you 1415 How the U, 8. Gov- 

War Story. Zo! want. Remit $1 for 20 books (minimum order); ernment Works 

3h 05 for 21 eee $1. 25 for 25 books; $1.50 for 1423 Is the U. S. Immi- 
0 books; $2 for 40; books; etc. We pay the gration Law Bene- 

Dostage when full remittance accompanies order— ficial” 


o: se rf 1456 Dictionary of the 
+ : ‘How to Order’’ at the bottom of the opposite ia ra SA) 


dress orders to HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C-100, Girard, Kansas 
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tCont) . |. Yeour Choice $c. Each 2 ets tion 


Frank’ 3 
1162 Tales of Villains 397 Irish Tales 739 Tales pt Terror and 
onder 2 


1412 Tramp Life Stories | Mystery Wilde 741 Whittier’s Poems 
1289 eaieg About Ameri- 943 Mystery Stories 561 African Jungle Tales 749. Camping Guide 
‘ an Literature 1155 Diamond Lens, etc. | . 807 African Negro Tales 750 Hiking Hints _ wiih 
"1306 Ne pare" s Contribu- { 1156 Extraordinary 497 Greek & Romau 770 Adveninrae of f ; 
bh tions to American Mystery Stories Heroes (Legends) Kit Cars 
- * Culture 796 How Butterflies Live | 
299 Great Outdoors. 814 Cat & Dog Book 
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A dvertisenents—Typewriters—Sedatives. ‘ 


Best Value for Your ecteyola in 


Rebuilt ‘Typewriters 


Pay Nothing Down 
Sent on 5 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL 


All Makes— All Prices 


_ Sturdy, rebuilt machines that will 
give you years of service. Deal 
bia the largest and oldest con- 
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half the cost of a new typewriter. : 
Latest models, many makes. Be sure to get our prices aid 
n descriptive catalog before you buy any typewriter. Branch 
. stores i in principal cities. Shipments from one nearest you. 


__ AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
IOME OFFICE AND “FACTORY, 448 CENTRAL AVENUL, “EWARK, N. J. 
as oo, ewe 
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ns © 
factory prices! 
the Great Studebaker Watch Factory at South “Bend 
Offers You America’s Most Amazing Watch Values! 


‘i can sell you a 

ateh at a much higher 
Price That Cannot 
Compare with Itt— 


—my Jeweler declared when I 
told him How Much I Paid for 
my STUDEBAKER WATCH.” 


When I showed my Studebaker Watch to a jeweler and watch- 
aker here, he declared it a remarkably fine watch and when 1 
ld him how much I paid for it, he was surprised and said, ‘I 
in sell you a watch at a much higher price that can’t compare 
at. It’s a beauty! He knew when he said it that Studebaker 
hes are sold DIRECT and in bn gies to him.” —from 
letter from T. J. F., Springfield, Mass., a tetter typical of 
iousande we receive. 


uy Watehes This Modern Way 7 


Ibtain Factory Prices On Famous 21-Jewel Stude- 
ker ,Watches—Send Coupon for Free Book! 


is new method of selling watches at factory prices direct-to-the-cus- 
has merited remarkable popularity everywhere! Imagine being able 
purchase the magnificent 21-Jewel, 8-Adjustment, thin-model Studebaker 
‘atch at factory prices—by far the lowest prices for similar quality! The 
tudebaker Watch Company, directed by members of the Studebaker family 
hose name has meant are dealing for three-quarters of a century, man- 
actures and sells DIRECT to the customer. You can buy on very liberal 
t terms or for cash. You can actually own a Studebaker watch out 
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| 


B 


Cash or Easy Ni 
somnly Payments! FREE: 


y eliminating jobbers’ and dealers’ profits you Luxurious Strap and 

btain factory prices. You have the manufac- Bracelet watches at _re- 

urer’s own guarantee of satisfaction. Let us send markably low prices! Your 

ou one of these remarkable watches—you are greatest opportunity to 

nder no obligation to keep it. If you like it pay $ save!_ Send coupon for 

or it in cash or small monthly installments. The FREE style book. 

upon below will bring you details GR tient PVN ear sre AG et a ee 

4 Perneatiy offer. Ne shee aa 4 ph per 

lortu’ of néwest watch styles an . 

ill show you how to own the watch you select || STUDEBAKER WAT cH COMPAN % 

1 easy monthfy payments. Investigate! Mail | Dept. B149, South Bend, Indiana 

he coupon TODAY! Please send me your Please send me free 
| catalog of Jewelry 

Watch Styles and 


id Di ds. 

TTUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY | details of your offer. ade i 

| Watches Diamonds - Jewelry | 

Dept. B149 South Bend, Indiana | 
I 
i 


¢ Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 
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The World Is Our Customer 


For almost a quarter of a century the World Building has 
been using the sanitary products and the service of the 
West Disinfecting Company.” Thousands of other build- 
ings, large and small, throughout the country are our 
‘patrons. 


We manufacture Disinfectants and Cleansers, Insecticides, 
Deodorants, Fumigators, Liquid Soaps, and Dispensers, 
Paper Towels, Meta! Polish and other sanitary products, 
all of which are fully guaranteed. 


Ask us to send one of our experienced Representatives to 
". you—no obligation. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. 


Barn Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITI ~ 


|WHEEL CHAIRS 


We Make Over 
70 Styles 


Catalog illustrates, ey 
describes. ~ 


Gace 


G. A. SARGENT CO. 


241 Lexington Ave. *. New York City } 


Near 34th Street 


Don’t STAMMER 
50% Correction Free | 


Let David V. Bush, famous psychologist, cor-! 
rect your speech with his new, effective Dual) 
Method System—one week’s free instruction, , 
in which time he will correct you 50%, Speak: 


Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home ar travel, ! 


Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. | 
Particulars FREE, Write, Dept. A.W. | Pp 
. . penny or obligate yourself i A 
American Detective System Rio’. syetatied with ethos we ay: Heople 
2186 Broadway New York |{*orected with this training. : 


Br A DETECTIVE 


oe eee cee Gee eo ee eee ee SE EES SED ES SS GE GEES Ge Gee ee ee Se ee ee ee eee 


Write for full particulars —. 
UU ACCRA CR RCL TIO OOP : 
rs ee ae | DAVID V. BUSH 


225 N. Michigan Ave. ; Chicago, Tl. 
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| { WORDS 


of 


Mlagie Power” 


—that is what the multi-millionaire gave to the young 
man who saved his life. He wouldn’t give MONEY 
use given money usually breeds neglected oppor- 
tunities. He couldn’t give him a JOB because the 
young man didn’t know enough. So he gave him 
2 instead that which had enabled himself to create his 
os 1 = millions: FOURTEEN WORDS OF MAGIC POWER, 
“Take st easy for a whsle!” said a fresh and when that young man understood and used those 
young voice. “‘That was a narrow-escape.”’ fourteen words, they made him worth a quarter of @ 
million dollars in five years. 


What Are the Fourteen Magic Words? 


You'll never know until you have read this fascinating little copyrighted story book by Charles 
Henry Mackintosh. It won't cost you a cent to do so and it may be worth a quarter of a million to 
you as it was to Arthur Holmes. You can understand the Magic Words and you can use them; if you 
do use them as Holmes did they should also make you rich, famous, useful and happy and bring you 
whatever you want. 


This Fascinating Story Book Free—IF 


I will send you this story FREE,—(1) if you are an ambitious forward-looking young man be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 32. (2) Jf you live in the United States or Canada (others enclose $1.00), 
and (3) if you are willing to consider (without obligation) using a part of your spare time in preparing 
to fill a worth-while position in the big-pay fields of Drafting, Engineering, Electricity or Architecture. 

* Such positions are open to men who take training under any one of these three plans: 


heh A regular three year (B. S. Degree) Course or a two year (Diploma) Course in Engi- 
_Beerin: 


or Architecture at Chicago Technical College. This well-known school has had 25 years 
experie.ice in training young men for the higher salaried positions. Opportunities to earn while 
learning. Day and Evening Classes,—or 
SECOND: A short 4 Months’ Special Course in Mechanical, Electrical, Structural or Architectural 
Drafting. We help you to secure position when through training,—or 4 
THIRD: Train at Home in Drafting. Keep your present job and prepare for a better one in spare 
ime right in your own home. ill tools furnished without extra cost. 


Mail the Coupon—Read With Profit 


d for this little book and read the fascinating story—the FOURTEEN WORDS and what 
- Beeabbath way do for YOU! I'll send it Free! I only ask that you carefully fill out the 


coupon below. 
“14 Words of Magic Power” =-FREE Coupon — |} 


| Charles W. Morey, President. Chicago Technical College, 

] Dept. A-41, Chicago Tech. Bldg., (22nd St. Sta.), Chicago, Il. 
Send me “FOURTEEN WORDS OF MAGIC POWER.” It’s 

agreed that I pay you nothing and owe you nothing in return, but I 

am interested in knowing more about the plan I have checked below: 


Your name......-- jd ara adtalad siaiad shele ep Sars cok 6 6 we ainioim slelnasinre 

Actual Size 39%” x 5%" | Home AdGress ......ceccseeceecsccccccscceenerecrstens BY Bae 
> niente TOWN OF City... secesecsaccceseceseress State. ...+++ sesvereses 
THIS COUPON Present Occupation........ ne RAND PEE tei AGE. Seca visiede se 


| Chicago Tech. College 
hfe - sy eg A-41 

. Chicago Tech. Bldg. 
‘118 E. 26th St. 
__—.Chicago, Tl 


Check Here the'Pian You Like Best 


lar Trainin, Short 4 Months’ Training at 
2 es yr. (B. § CJ Drafting at C) My Home for 


at Chicago Tech. Chicago Tech. Drafting Job | 
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LEARN TO SP 


I Will Show You 
How Quickly and 


ily You Can 


Send me your name and address, and 
let. me mail you a Test Lesson Chart 
which will teach you how to draw comic 
faces. 


Whether you think you have talent 
or not make this interesting test. 


I want to show you that with the aid of my 


PICTURE CHART METHOD of teaching 
you can learn to draw as easily 
as you leurned to write. Every step in producing 
original heads, figures, animals, and all details of 
‘original cartoon drawing are PICTURED.on an 
extensive series of Charts, and the text with each 
jJesson shows how to apply the various steps in 
producing original drawings of your own. This 
plan is endorsed by nationally known newspaper 
artists and is today recognized as the most effec- 
tive method of teaching drawing ever devised. 


RESULTS 
TELL THE STORY 


Former students of 
this school are produc- 
ing cartoons on political 
and national affairs, 
sports, comic strips, 
etc., for leading news- 
papers and syndicates 
all over the United 
States and Canada. 


Here are two of the 
famous characters cre- 
ated by Landonstudents 
who have attained na- 
tional reputations as 


FRECKLES 


Mere words cannot er- 
press my appreciation of 


the course of eee, ZI Comic StripCartoonists. 
Bohol, from the Landen Many __ newspapers 


Merrill Blosser. now employ from two 
to five students of this 
School; one big news- 


Reber employs nine. 


dents who prefer to 
work at home are selling 
their drawings by mail. 
The record of results 
produced by this school 
is evidenced by the de- 
mand for Landon grad- 
uates. 

Send NOW for com- 
plete information and 
sample Picture Chart to 
EG’LAR test your ability. Please 
state your age, and en- 
close 6c in stamps for 


R 
FELLERS 
1 attribute my success 


~ the dard ar and iohe postage. 

iy competent course 1 7 

cetved from you. Cc. N. LANDON, 
Gene Byrnes. Director. 


~The Landon School 


3000 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


any successful stu- ° 


999-36-A Third Street 


errrae 
Jae on ofG25 


According to a recent article 
by the pendent of the world’s 
largest motor research corpor- 
ation, there is enough energy 
in a gallon of gasoline if con- 
verted 100% in mechanical 
energy to run a four-cylinder 
ear 450 miles. 


-New Gas Saving 
Invention Astonishes 


Car Owners 


A marvelous device, already 
installed on thousands of cars, 
has accomplished wonders in 
utilizing a portion of this 
waste energy and is produc- 
ing mileage tests that seem 
unbelievable. Not only does it save gasoline, 
but it also creates more. power, gives instant 
Starting, quick pick-up, and eliminates carbon. 


FREE SAMPLE and 


$100 a2 Week 


To obtain national distribution quickly, men are 
being appointed everywhere to help supply the 
tremendous demand. Free samples furnished to 
workers. Write today to E. Oliver, Pres., for this 
free sample ani big money-making offer. + 


WHIR. “ND MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAJORS CEMENT) 


STICKS TO IT’S JOB 


When you think of fmending, think }} 
of Major’s. | 


Practical and efficient for mending 


any household article of china, glass or 
wood. 


Where memories count use Major's, 
Preserve the gift, the antique, the 


heirloom. 


25 cents per | 
bottle by|) 
mail or your | 

dealer. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. | 


461 Pearl St., New York City. . 
Has stood the test 50 years. 


| indeed, and wish to report 
‘that I-just sold a feature 
‘article for $40.00 to the 


reste 
ie help of the knowledge 


ined from your course I 
. the 


onto Globe, and now, be 

des doing general report- 
: ig, I am editing a special 
column entitled ‘Aviation 
4 pics.’ 29) 5 , 


. Drusilla Crankghaw, 
rving St., Cambridge, 
fass.: “You can imagine 


your copy desk 
given me 


~ BI ( { 
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a source of income that — 
many people neglect _ 


ae ha | " 
Beh, 


We teas 

16) bpbsiel people who should be writing never even try it _ 
yas because they just can’t picture themselves making — 
big money.” They are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook the fact that 
$25, $50 and $100 or more can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on home or — 
business management, sports, traveis, recipes, etc.—things _ 


that can be easily and naturally written, in spare time. + | 


You, too, can learn to write! ee 
How? By WRITING! — eG 


ie pt 
The Newspaper Institute of America offers an intimate course in practical 
writing—a course as free from academic “‘isms” and “ologies* as a news- 
paper office—a course as modern as the latest edition of this morning’s paper. 
Week by week, you receive actual assignments—just as if you were night at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually corrected ms 
and constructively criticized. A group of men with 182 years of newspaper 
experience beh‘nd them are responsible for this instruction. Under such - 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy ia 
some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own dis- 
tinctive, self-flayored style. You are learning to write by writing—acquir- — 
ing the same experience to which nearly all well-known writers of short- 
stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., attribute their success; 


How you start z cf - 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting their time and 
money, ve have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells 
you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instincts, creative imagination, etc. 
You’l) enjoy this test. ee 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York» 


rast 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York ies 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further information on writing 
for profit, as promised in The World Almanac—1930. 


by 
tu 
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EASY 


horthand in 30 Days $ sre», 


. Can be learned in 30 Days at your home during your icioey 
HEE «=ttime. Boyd System, a revolutionary New Method. 
Simple, easy; brings amazing results. Based entirely on 
new principles—easy to learn—easy to write—easy to.read. We guarantee a speed of 100 to 
150 words.a minute in 30 Days. Learn the New Easy Way. Can be learned in from one to two 
‘weeks—then speed practice—and in 30 days from the time you enroll you are ready for a position. 
Money-Back Biiatantic, costs nothing unless you are fully satisfied. 
Special offer Now to new students. Send today for Free Catalog and Sample Lesson. 


CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 
801A Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. 


‘““STAKMORE’’ FOLDING CHAIRS 
AND TABLES. 


We Carry a Complete Stock of 
All Models, Designs and Colors. 


You can secure any type of folding furniture from 
a plain varnish finish chair to the latest word in 
comfort and refinement in bridge furniture. Circular 
on request. 


SAMUEL LEWIS 4 Wh. olesale Distributor 
73 Barclay St., N. Y. Barclay 3550 


Hivery foreman, factory worker, man- | 
ager and ambitious mechanic will find a | 
old mine of inside information in “The | 
Modern Foreman” by Robt. Grimshaw. 
The 28 chapters of this great work are 
shop talks pointing the way to success, 
efficiency, better pay and the job higher 
up. A complete ‘study course in leader- 
ship; a handy daily reference and guide. 


‘SPECIAL SALE PRICE 


“The Ales a has 297 pages, quick -ref- 
erence index, many tables, diagrams, illustration ; 
and forms; big type, easy to read and Wnderatand: T R A D E ” M A R K s . 
rich binding, gold stamped. Size 6 x 9 x 1%: f 
Reg. price $2.50. Our special sale “price $1.98. 


a LRG te aa guaranteed, Mail ROBB & ROBB 


GREGG PUB. CO., 20 W. 47th St., Now York, N. Y. Attorneys-at-Law 


sy 


Te 829 O. LEONARD. we 


Gostave NEw 


PATENTS 


—and— 2) 


' 
i 
| 


Send me ‘‘The Modern Foreman.’’ n . ® : 
postman $1.98 and postage on arrival. My mated Cleveland, Ohio Washington, D. Cc. 
is to be refunded if I am not satisfied. Hanna Bldg McLachle Bl 

| Name .....0. oe en eeeceeveececeeesseceresseceseeees ‘ r de. 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 


For the MODERN LIBRARY 


| 
| 


37° Per Section 
With Glass Doors 


On Approval — Direct to User 
VIDE T OL FS es, 


‘T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


"SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the fin- 
est homes and offices throughout the 
sountry. Furnished in different designs, 
aterials and finishes. Sold direct from 
factory only, which insures you a per- 
manent source of supply for additional 
sections in the future, and also saves you 
he middleman’s profit. Price of three 
sections with non-binding, disappear= 
1g, felt-cushioned glass doors, Uni- 
fersal Design, as illustrated above, in 
Slain oak, $15.75; in quartered. oak or 
Mitation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; 
h genuine mahogany or walnut, $23.50. 
Dther styles and finishes at correspond- 
ngly low prices. Shipped on approval 
direct from factory at Little Falls, 
N. Y., or warehouse at Kansas City, 
Mo. Write for new catalog No. 15. 


| The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. — 
» Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
“Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Show. Room; 130 W. 42nd St. 
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Be Law-Irained 
it Brings Greater 
Opportunities! — 


A legal training equips you to rise 
quickly to the very top in the business 
world, You will see the proof in your 
own community! ‘The leaders of big 
business are Law trained. That is why 
so many successful men say “Law train- 
ing makes success more certain.” 

Now ... Easy to Learn at Home! 
Now under modern methods you can get this 
success training right at home, during spare time. 
The man in business who knows law, has facts at 
his finger tips that make him far more valuable 
than his associates. That is why a Law training 
often brings bigger opportunities, more money, 
and. even social prominence. Incomes of $5,000 
to $10,000'a year in business are only ordinary 
salaries for Law trained men. 4 

More Than 50,000 Have Enrolled | 
Our course and service is endorsed by members 
of the bench and bar. Founded in 1886, More 
than 50,000 have enrolled for our training. 
Thousands of graduates are successfully practic- 
ing law or filling positions of prominence in the 
business and political world. 

FREE BOOKLET 
We shall be pleased to send you, free and without 
obligation, copy of an interesting booklet recently 
prepared for men who want to gét ahead. Your 
name and address on the coupon below brings 
this booklet and full details of our 
method of law training. Low tuition 
fee and easy terms ,now in effect. 
Mail the coupon now. 
American Correspondence 
School of Law 
Dept. 4362, 3601 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


re 
| American Correspondence School of Law, 


Dept. 4362, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, mail me your Free book- 
let, which tells all about your Law training, 
and how I can acquire a knowledge of Law, at 
| home, in my spare time. "ares 
| IN TED Cee 5 «wie oin lem tbe phake ai glelece 
AAGRCSE eit C5 + ole 5 nines eSah 0S any soe 
I TOUTE ta Sart sas egies sake ate 
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Advertisenents—Razor Blade Sharpener—Spine Shaper. 


What to do with 


Old RazorBlades! 


DON *T throw them away! For old razor blades 
are worth real money—now that KRISS- 
KROSS rejuvenates them an amazing way—and 
gives them the kind of edge you have only 
dreamed about until now. And not only that, it 
can take a new blade right out of a fresh package 
and increase its sharpness almost 100%! 

KRISS-KROSS makes blades last astonishingly 
too. Ten weeks of slick shaves from a single 
bladeTis only a low average—while any number 
of cases®are on record where one blade has lasted 
for 365 keen, cool shaves a year! 


NS REET AGENTS 
930 A DAY 


To introduce’ Kriss 
Kross stropper, we are 
including. this month 


| CROOKED SPINES. 
CORRECTED 


Over 57,000 Cases 
Successfully Treated 


Here is comforting news 
for. all afflicted with 
spinal curvature or oth- 
er deformities of 
the back. In over 29 
years the Philo Burt 
Method has success- 
fully treated more 
than 57,000 cases of 
spinal trouble— 
many of them 
thought “incurable.” 
No need to feel your 
case hopeless. The 
Philo Burt Method 
should afford immedi- 
Let us prove its value to 


ate relief. 
you with 


30 Days Free Trial 


This offer means you have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by giving 
the ‘sthod a trial. Regardless of your . 
age, » length of time you have been ~~ 
afflicteu, »r the nature of your trouble, 
we prove to your satisfaction that this 
Method is just what you require. 


No Casts or Steel Braces 


The spinal appliance used in the Philo 
Burt Method is cool, flexible and easily 
adjusted. The average weight is but. 
16 ounces. Compare this with the rigid, 
heavy and torturous braces-‘of steel, — 
plaster casts or leather jackets. -This ~ 
wonderful invention can be worn by the 


new 


free samples of a revo- 
lution in razor blade 
construction. Made to 
fit your present razor. 
Guaranteed to_ last 
longer and shave better 
than any other. Expect 
@ new shaving sensa- 
tion — Kriss Kross 
blades are made of a 
unique steel, made a 
and better way. 
Find out about it to- 


Find out how to 
make $100 a week 
and more just show- 
ing) KRISS-KROSS 
to men in your local- 
ity. Full or spare 
time. R.S. Hopkins 
(Mich.) made $20 
first day. We show 
you how. It’s easy. 
Check bottom of cou- 
pon for details and 


youngest child or the oldest adult with- : 


qt discomfort. 

parent writes—‘“‘The Philo Burt 
Method for my daughter, who had a 
bad curvature of the spine, effected a 
complete cure. It’s nearly ten years 


since she discontinued its use and there. 


has never been any return of the 
trouble”. Sworn statements of thou- 
sands of grateful per- 
sons are convincing 
evidence that the 


generous proposition. 


day.. No obligation. Rralhsit now: 


Clip coupon below for 
offer. Mail it now. 


g“KRISS KROSS 


KRISS KROSS CORPORATION 


Dept. A-4333 1418 Pendleton Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| Kriss Kross Corp., Dept. A-4333 
| 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me details of Kriss Kross Stropper. Also 
| send free sample of your new type razor blade for | 
| Cl beans Razor. (Fill in your make of razor.) | 


Philo Burt Method se- 
cures the desired re- 
sults, 


Send for 
This Free Book 


Write to us at 
once describing 
your case in de- 
tail so we can 
send you definite 
information. A 
valuable book 
will be sent you 
with the letter. 


Philo Burt Company | 


227-0 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


IS int IR a nl ala ele al EN 
my | mag 
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“TD TELEPHONED Nora that I had a sur- 
prise for her and she could hardly 
wait for me to get home. You should 
ave seen her face when I told her the 
Boss had called me in and given me a 
$25 increase in salary. 
| “T's wonderful,’ she said, ‘just won- 
derful. Now we can pay some of those 
bills that have. been worrying us and 
‘even put a little in the bank each week. 
_- “Remember the night we saw that 
‘coupon *n a magazine and you decided 
‘to take sp an I.C.S. course? It made 
new inan of you, Bob, and I knew 
‘it -wouldn’t be long before the firm 
puld Motice the difference in your 
ork. 
“We certainly owe a lot to the 


| J came home 


International Correspondence Schools, 


You would never have received this 


increase if you hadn’t studied at home 


and prepared yourself for bigger 
work.” 
How about you? Are you always 


going to work for a small salary? Are — 


you going to waste your natural ability 
all your life? Or are you going to get 
ahead in a big way? It all depends 


on what you do with your spare time. 


Don’t let another precious hour pass 
before you find out what the I.C.S. 
can do for you. It doesn’t cost you a 
penny or obligate you in any way to 
ask for full particulars, but that one 
simple little act may be the means of 


changing your entire life. Do it now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4396-D, Scranton, Penna. 


thout cost or obligation, please send me a 
full. particulars the course before which 


Telegraph Engineer 

; Telephone Work 

diding Foreman ‘Mechanical Engineer 

ncrete Builder | Mechanical Draftsman 
ractor and Builder Machine’ Shop Practice 

‘Draftsman Toolmaker 

Patternmaker 

Civil Engineer 

Surveying and Mapping 

‘Bridge Enginoer: 

Gas Engine Operating 


Bookkeepli 
Secretarial Work 
Spanish - () French 
Aecerry 

vertis 
Business Correspondence 


3 Management 
trial Management 


faves: evcvesesesovesceversserssoszvoresens seeene 108 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


ereoersheneness nseererimenroeeennaned 195 0re es: 


Sacre Fader abionel Dorey ine Sehoole Oana 
; nited, Montrest, O a 
~ 69 


of your booklet, ‘The Business of Building Men,” 
I have marked X in the list belows : 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Automobile Mechanic Highway Engineer. 
Aviation Engines Chemistry Pharmacy 
Plumber and Steam Fitter [] Coal Mining Engineer 
Plumbing Inspector Navigation (1) Assayer 


Jron and Steel Worker . 


Foreman Plumber 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Heating and Ventilation 


Sheet-Metal Worker Cotton Manufactu: 
Steam Engineer Woolen Manufacturing 
Marine Engineer Agriculture 
Refrigeration Engineer poultry Farmin 
~ Positions 0 : 
Mathematics Badio 
£5 Show Card and [Railway Mail Clerk 
8t pe ee yet ry rool Subjects 
an rade sc 
o Typing : High School Subjects 
Cartooning 


Tilustrating 


BEN Sa 
i - Lumber Dealer 


bi 
2S PAttccecrcssescncesssersseresversonstors sdionse iphavetdvssanavarne 


neneeepeneesennsveneonenaee 
desboocccancsedvecctbeqnacovsce rvecovovaroeteonssvscoescndennened hvecsennion’ 
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PATENTS 


Booklet Free Highest References Promptness Assured Best Results 


Send drawing or model for preliminary examination and advice 
All Business Given Prompt and Proper Attention 


Listed Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-McNally Directory 
of Bankers and Attorneys, Chicago, Ill.; The Baggott & Ryall Directory of 
Attorneys, New York City; Flugel’s Law List, published by the Legal Direc 
tory Publishing Company of St. Louis, Mo.; The American Lawyers Annual, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Bankers Service Legal Directory, published by Bankers Ser- 
vice Co., Boston, Mass.; Byre’s Law List, Bush Terminal Building, New York 
City; Legal Directory of Guaranteed Attorneys published in New York City 
by Attorneys and Agencies Association; and 
Lawyers List, published in New York City. 


- WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


7124 Ninth Street, N. W., Victor Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Snow-Church Directory Co. 
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Enclosed find $ 


weak 


Dr. Simm/’s 
ARCH AND ANKLE 
SUPPORTER 

Try Them on Painful Feet 


You'll think you are walking on air. 
Relieves foot and leg pains instantly. 
Strengthens leg muscles and 
immediate help to all suffering from 
arches 
ankles.. Prevents in- 
jury. Physicians rec- 
ommend them. 

AT YOUR 
DRUGGIST 

or sent by mail, $1.50 
each, $2.75 a pair. 
Give measurement at 
“Ky and “M." 


QR2ARRRRReRARAAAsm 
THE QUENZER CO., 81 Reade St., N. Y. City 
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HEALTH BELT AND 
REDUCER 
for Men and Women 


Relieves that tired feeling. 
over-fatigue. 
comfortable 
woven to order to conform to the 
contour of the body. Will not creep. 


NO BUCKLES — NO LACES 


An excellent maternity belt ~ 
Supports bathers and athletes 
AT YOUR DRUGGIST 
or by mail, $7.50 each 
Give measurement at “A,” “R” 


Dr. Simm’s 


Pre- 
Perfectly 


because they are 


NO STAYS 


and “‘C” 


Look for the Dr. Simm's Label 


Satisfaction GUARANTEED 
or Money REFUNDED 


FREE descriptive circular on either article 
THE QUENZER COMPANY 


81 Reade Street 
New York City 


themselves 


* Two years ago-my earnings were 
: Net Ud PS sll I _was discontented, 

Babeey. was not getting ahead. 
| And wanted the luxuries of life like 
other people. 


But it all seemed hopeless. 
was beset with fears—afraid of losing 
Iny job—afraid of the future. I was 
“scatterbrained.” I had a thousand 
half-baked ideas to make more money, 
but acted on none = them. 


“Y 


‘Once I wandered ilitcnali life aim- 
lessly. Today I have a definite goal 


erease in salary. Today I look forward 


my earnings. 


What magic was it that changed 
my whole life?. Here’s. the answer 
in one word—Pelmanism. I gambled 
2c on it. Yet without a a might 
ave stayed in a rut’ for i 


it) 
improved my memory. Tnitetive, or- 
mizing ability, forcefu!ness, were & 
natural result. Inertia . disappeared- 
also. mind-wanderirig and indecision. 
ith new allies—and. old enemies 


I want other ayerage men. to eaaida 
as I did. For the cost of a postage 
mp I. sent for the booklet. about 
manism, called ‘Scientific Mind 
Reading east free book 
ed me ‘on my ¢ 


ee ee at 


and the will to reach it.. Once.I looked - 
forward. hopefully. to. a $5-a-week in-~ 


psenly. toa’ $100-a-week increase - 


~ ME Poe ee ee 


eS 


“I Gambled 2c and 
won $35,840 


in 2 Years” 


A Story for Men and Women 
who are dissatisfied with 


The -Pelman Institute will be Pa 

to send a copy of “Scientific. Mind 
Training” to any interested indi- 
vidual—F REE... It explains Pelmanism ‘} 
—tells how it has helped over 700,000 
people during ths past 25 years. . “World 
figures like T. P. O’Connor, Frank P, 
Walsh, Prince Charles of Sweden, and 
many others praise this - book—which | 
may completely alter your own life. 
‘And’ -it’s FR -No obligation. — 
Simply mail coupon NOW. Tue 


_Petman InstituTe oF AMERICA, 71 | 
Suite W.A.30, Nero 


West 45th St., 
York City, N.Y. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite W.A.30, 71 West 45th St., New York City 


“Please ‘send me, wi without obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘Scientific. Mind Training.” 
This “does not place me under any obliga 


tion, and no salesman is to call on me, 
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A SEAPORT—Jersey City, located on the west bank of the _ 
Hudson river (opposite New York), as well as on the east bank 
of the Hackensack river, is one of the world’s great seaports; 
quite as important a part of the Port of New York as New 
_ York itself. 


A RAILRGAD.TERMINAL—Jersey City, the leading railroad 
city of the East, is terminal for the following trunk lines: 


Pennsylvania R, R. Erie R. R. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Central R. R. of N. J. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western (Freight) 


INDUSTRIAL—Jersey City, with matchless railroad and water 
shipping (ocean-going vessels as well as light-draft vessels), is a 
de, center of industry. Its industries are diversified and include 

|| many large plants employing thousands; as well as hundreds 
of small plants. 


~RESIDENTIAL—Jersey City, though in the “large city” 
_. classification, has much of the attractiveness of suburban life. 
| The Heights runs the entire length of the city, apart from the 
- industrial sections, and overlooks two rivers. : 


_ Ample water supply, looking centuries into the future demands 
of a great city; no drought of recent years has even threatened a 
curtailment. 


Jersey City’s own diversified labor market is amplified by those 
* of New York and Newark, and other parts of the metropolitan 
section, y 


' Factory sites, factory buildings, lofts for light and heavy manu- | 
facturing. ‘ 


| ~~ ___ Piers on two rivers; plots with railroad sidings. 


‘Private homes, modern apartments, good schools, good churches 7 
fine parks and playgrounds; unexcelled hospitals. - : 


nee downtown New York than a greater part of Greater New | 

ork. 

Write Jersey City Chamber of Commerce for List of Real Estate Dealers 
FRANK HAGUE, Mayor 


f Dapartment of Public Affairs i : 
JOHN BEGGANS MICHAEL |. FAGEN WILLIAM B. 
Public Safety Streets and Works Peecceciios NEE AAG A 


rks and Buildings 


Advertisements—Aviation School. 


{Club House, Office and Air Depor, 
Sky Harbor, Chicago 


Steel énd Concrett Hangar, Sky Harbor, Chicago 


OW is the time to get into aviation—learn 

to fly at Sky Harbor, the finest flying field 
in the Middle West. Training on latest type 
‘training planes with air-cooled motors similar 
to those used in the Army. Advanced training 
‘on Fokker and Tri-motored Ford. We fly at 
Sky Harbor all winter. 


Complete mechanic’s courses covering every 
phase of aerodynamics taught at our big down- 
‘town building—six floors of equipment—every- 
thing needed for finest instruction. Training given 
‘on latest types of motors, including Whirlwind 
and a air-cooled radials. Bees navigation, 
Mmeteorology, construction, and mo- ;—— = 
tors are included. Mail the coupon Si Happen. Der We Sesereeiah ILt. 


‘today for complete information. Be | Please send me complete information on the 
Es course checked below: 


Sky Harbor Fiying School~Six Floors of Equipment 


sure to investigate Sky Harbor be- | O Private Pilot's Course. Oo Complcis arolee 
fore you pick your flying school. = Lines Coramer Course. «Tecate eee 
os ilot’s Course. 

SKY HARBOR FLYING SCHOOL} Nawe..00000.000:.000 eee ties 
Ba _ DEPT. W. A. ; ADDRESS: ..cgees ve vie as ovis e tives sce sete ony 
3801 S. MICHIGAN AVE, CHICAGO, ILL... Town........- he coc ahaa tines STATE} «con neath 

cs re} 
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Learn the real secret of powerful chest building. 
(Know. all Son the muscles that lift, widen and 
deepen the chest and broaden the shoulders. Practice 


“i Whe specialized exercises which will make YOUR 


“pe Massive and powerful. The greatest anaiysis 
vitai, vigorous chest development ever written. 
Learn | ie Hindoo re:igious system of exercises that 
1akes. their wrestlers and strong men invincible. A 
indoo strong man and wrestler threw Zybysco in 
‘wo seconds. Many other methods unknown to the 
\merican body builder are explained. Complete 
ith illustrations. You can build for yourself a 
Herculean chest. The author, George Jowett, 
built his chest from 32 inches of weakness to 48 
inches of colossal muscular strength. Develop your 
| chest with straps of big steel muscle. Fill it full of 


| vital strength energy. 


~ | WORTHITS WEIGHT INGOLD—GET ITTODAY 


To each purchaser will be given a FREE COPY of 

THE THRILL OF BEING STRONG—as price- 

‘| less book to the strength fan and muscle builder. 

Full of pictures of marvelous bodied men who tell 

y you decisively how you can buid symmetry and 
trength the equa of theirs. 


REACH OUT—GRASP THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Jowett Institute of Physical Culture 
422’ Poplar Street, Dept. 38A, Seraiass Pa. 


+ Dear Mr. Jowett: I am enclosing 25c. Pease 
‘send. Me the course “MOULDING A MIGHTY 
CHEST” and a free copy of “THE THRILL OF 


| BEING STRONG.” 


The New York World) 
Syndicate 


use 
Certified © 

Dry Mats 

exclusively 


Certified 
Dry Mat 
Corporation 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
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... The demand for skilled accountants— 


~~ 
_ © LASALLE EXTENSION 
\ Pk send me your book, ““Accountanc 
| the course and service. Also a copy of 
'_ —) Higher Accountancy: . 
— LaSalle Training Courses: LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world. It off 


Se. 


men who really know their business—is 


--umceasing. Big corporations are in con- 


_ Stant need of expert counsel in matters 
relating to Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Manage- 


_ ment, Finance. Men whocan prove their 


given an opportunity to 
come-figures. 
| APPROPRIATIONS | 
Why let the other & 
bome you can equip 


qualifications in this important branch of 
i business are rapidly promoted to re- 
sponsible executive positions 
COSTS 
earn real salaries. The range 
is from $3,000 to $10,000 a 
year—even to higher in- 
Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle 
Problem Method 
. fellow walk away with 
the better job, when 
right in your own 
ourself fora splendid 
_ future in this prott: 
' able profession 


POLICIES 


Under the LaSalle 
Problem Method you . 
can acquire a thorough understanding of 
Highe’ Accountancy, master its funda- 
menta_ principles, become expert in the : 
practical application of those principles—this 
without losing an hour from work ora dollar of pay. 


Your training will be under the direct super- 
vision of William B. Castenholz, A.M., C.P.A. 
former comptroller and instructor, University of 
Illinois, member of American Institute of Ac- 
countants, and a director of the National Associ- 
ation of Cost Accountants. He is assisted by a 


‘LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY q 


“THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
ee = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! = — 


UNIVERSITY, Dept. 3316-HR Chicago 
, the Profession that Pays,”’ and full information regarding 
en Years’ Promotion in One," all without obligation tome, 
Trainin 

Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Business Management 


Modern Salesmanship a Business Corre- 
=) f LL.B. spondence 

UY cabana abo Expert Bookkeeping 

es Traffic Management— Business English 

2 Foreign and Domestic Commercial Spanish 

~ ([J Railway Station Effective Speaking 

| Management C.P. A. Coaching for 
Banking and Finance Advanced Accountants 


Modern Foremanship 


Industrial Management (Jj Telesrephy 


PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 


ining for every important business need. If more interested in any of these courses, check 
Personnel Management 


Stenotypy—Stenography 


a staff of instructors—legal staff, organization 
and management specialists; business efficiency 
engineers, and Certified Publie Accountants, 


Preliminary knowledge of bookkee 


) : ping is un- 
necessary. You wi!l be given whatever training, 
instruction or review on the subject of bookkeep- — 
ing you may personally need—and without any 
extra expense to you. Our big free book on the 
accountancy profession fully explains how we 
train you from the ground up, according to your 
individual needs, from the simplest bookkeeping — 
principles to the most advanced — 
accounting problems. All text 
material supplied in the course ha: 
been especially prepared in clear, 
easy-to-understand language, sc 
that you can readily master. 
principles by home study, © 


If you are dissatis- 
fied with your present 
equipment—if you 
recognize the oppor- 


be 


of you through home- 
study training — you 
will. do well.to send — 
at once for full p 
ticulars, 


The-coupon will 


bring you anipere . 
y—' Te 


within the reach of everyone. 


The man in earnest to get ahead will find t 
coupon just below this text his most profitable 
aid to progress. It takes but a moment to fill it 
out and sign and mail it—and the time to START 
towards greater things is NOW. 48 


for position as Auditor, Comptroller, 


bere; 
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ANY BOOK 30c POSTPAID f 
4 FOR $1.00 POSTPAID | 


OVER A MILLION SOLD 


Lillian’s Book of Etiquette’......... --. We f 
Economy Cook Cook, 275 Tested Recipes 30c 
Business Hand Book and Letter Writer 30c 
Cross Word Puzzle Books, Book 1 and 


= J endhiin® Salk oi Mere nu ean 's c 

ZY Astrology Made Easy..........--.---- 30c z 
The Big Value Premium Budget, an un- Comic Songs, Funny Stories, Recitations.. 30c 

paralleled combination of almost every- Parlor Games and Amusements.........- 30c 

thing to amuse, entertain, delight and How To Make Love...........:.: sae 30c 
PMMA ECE r tS OS once cision Gases ches 30¢ Book of Love Letters... 5 ic..deceeeses 30c 
New Minstrel and Black Face Joke Book.. 30c The Pun-Book) 2.2008, Foe cates ” 30c 
New Minstrel Guide and Joke Book...... 30c Chess and, Checkers 3.45 [2 tet eee 30c 
Ona Fast: Train Through Texas.......... 30c Hoyle’s Book of Games.........-.- eh 
hoid-On the Train... vise si;- 0: -«sicswee ee 30c Limerick Lyries x2 4.2: causes td treat ae’ '30c 
ia a lowel kalt esis. cb Go... «iaceaee eles 30c Toasts and Speeches..........0000ceee'e -30c 
How to Write Photo Plays.............. 30c The Man They Could Not Hang, atruestory. 30c 
Webster’s Self-Pronouncing Dictionary— StsElmose. viclk Sis, guteeeon th eee uy Uc 

thick 16mo cloth binding............- 30c Art of Sparring and Boxing.............- 30c 

SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
Gregg’s Shorthand 401 North Boulevard 100 Church Street Pitman’s Shorthand 
Ask. BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA Ask. 


BIG LINE OF 1% JOKE BOOKS—Send for List IF IT’S IN BOOK FORM WE HAVE IT 


LAW HIGH-GRADE INSTRUCTION 


Four Courses: College, Post Graduate, Business Law and Bar Exam- BECOME 
ination Review Course. University Methods. Standard Text-Books. 
Approved by Bench and Bar. A 


STUDY LA W-t#e profession that has attracted more keen, LAWYER 


brainy men than any other calling. 


Add 100% to your chances of success by kia oer College Course—the most thorough, coms 
picte, ractical and scientific law course ever taught by correspondence. Over 35 years of success, 


e oldest and best school. Send to-day for free Catalog. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF Ww 
801A Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. x : phil 


~ Mechanical Dentistry PAY$ Big Money 


WHY waste the best years of your life at uncertain 
jobs at small pay? YOU can learn this modern, money= 
making business, and become independent. 

You learn by doing practical work. Day and night 
sessions, Individual instruction, BIG DEMAND. Easy 
. terms. Call or write for FREH CATALOG J. 


N. ¥. SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTR 
3 147-153 West 33rd Street s4 New York, tf Y. 


I PATENT YOUR IDEAS 
MEGUNEEEERESGEESENS At Satisfactory Terms 
COUPON Mail Coupon for 
“INVENTORS? 
ONAING CS <Civleldc ices waa ee MECHANICAL ABC!? 
: containing 600 Iillustra- : \ Sab 
PATO re tos bute sae s tions and ‘Inventors : 7 a 
‘ s Recording Blank.” K PATENT 
Sent Free! Oa: W CENSULCTING | 
I LTING \ 
Phone LONgacre 3088 ENGINEER 
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“They 


Snickered When 


I Got Up To Speak” 
~ But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


ga banquet hall was crowded. Suddenly I heard 
the chairman's voice say—**We will now have a 
few words from Mr. Byron Munn.” It came like a 
flash of lightning! He was unexpectedly calling on 
me for.a speech! 

As I started to get up, I heard 
a titter un around the table. 

“Wath him make a fool of him- 
self,” I overheard someone whis- 
per. “‘He’s so bashful he’s afraid of 
his own voice.” 

I knew they were expecting me 
to make myself ridiculous, but I 
only grinned inside. I stood 
squarely on my two feet and 
started in! 


“But When I Commenced 
to Speak’’. 
Almost from the first word, the 
smiles and derision faded from 
their faces. Instantly the atmos- 
phere became so tense that you could have heard a 
pin drop! No -snickers nor sneers now! My voice, 
clear as a bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang 
out through the banquet hall as I hammered home 
each point. LIlet myself go—soaring to a smashing 
finale that almost brought them to their feet! 
When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a deafening wave of ap- 
_. plause, rolling up trom one hundred pairs of hands— 
spontaneous, excited, thrilling! 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam’’ 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into step be- 
side me as I left the hall. “Gee, that was great!’” 
he said enthusiastically. ‘You certainly raised 
yourself about 100% in the eyes of every person in 
that place tonight. .. . And yet they used to call you 
‘a human clam’—and the quietest man in the office!’ 

It was true, too. All my life I had been handicap- 
ped with a shy, timid and retiring nature. With only 

~g limited educgtion: I never could express my ideas 
in a coherent, forceful way. As a result I saw dozens 
of men with less ability pass me by simply because 
they were good talkers and knew how to create the 
right impression. .It was maddening. 


A Lucky Accident 


F foun acs le way to overcome 
s! 
fient ton nol copsciousness—and how to win ad- 


vancement, popularity and success. 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 
How to talk before your club cr lodge. 
How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 
How to tell entertaining stories. 
How to make after-dinner speeches. * * * 


How to converse interestingly. 
How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary, 
How to overcome stage fright. 
How to develop self-confidence. 
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Today I hold the sort of position that I had alway 
envied. My salary has been increased, I am no 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public but I 
am asked to more social affairs than I have time to 
attend. To sum it all up, I am 
meeting worthwhile people, earn- 
ing more than I ever dared expect 
and enjoying life to the est 
possible degree! And further- 
more, the sheer power of convincing 
speech has been the big secret of 
my success! 


Being able to say the right 
thing in the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible 
for more brilliant success than 
any other one thing under the sun. 
Get this amazing book FREE! 
Right now, we offer to send you 
absolute.y free, a copy of How to 
Work Wonders With Words. This remarkab.e little 
book will show you how to develop the priceless 
“hidden knack” of effectivespeech that has brought 
success social position, power and wealth to so many. 
It will open your eyes to a new realization of what life 
holds in store. See tor yourself! There is no obligation. 
You can obtain a copy free by just sending ths coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 4361 

3601 Michigan A 
Chicago, Ill. 


Now Sent 
FREE 
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8 North American Institute, Dept. 4361, 8 

& 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 4 

= Please send me FREE, without obligation, = 

= my copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work § 

iH Wonders With Words and full information re- 

@ garding your Course in Effective Speaking. H 
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Gans Hass 


Adirondack 
Bond 


(Tub Sized) 
Another Certified Product of 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Main Sales Office: 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Atlanta Philadelphia Cleveland New Orleans 
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_ Advertisements—Paper M arcane’ 


Why not use a Letterhead 
that’s Certified ee 


by the World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pape 


HE water-mark in 
each crisp sheet of 
Adirondack Bond certi- 
fies the guality and val- 
_ . we painstakingly put in- 
to it by the largest man- 
 ufacturers of paper in 
the world. Adirondack 
| (Bondi is tub sized. That 
means a better surface 
for printing,type- 4 

| D edting, and pen- 


and-ink signature —a 
surface that won’ t 


eight colors, for letter- 
heads, billheads, office 
forms, circulars, enve- 
Jopes, and other busi: Bo 
ness needs. Also mak- 


ae itocetl 


Bond 


‘(Tub Sized) 
Another Certified Product of 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY © 
Main Sales Office: 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


_ Branch Sales Offices: Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Atlanta Philadelphia Cleveland New Orleans 


Why pay an extravagant 
price for strength—get all 
equipment and ~— excellent 
course of instructions. for 
$5.00. _ Develop muscles of a 
super-man. Get strong. 

. Amaze friends. 

We show you how to-easily 
Master feats which now seem 

' dificult—if you want physical 
culture for your health's sake, 
this equipment is just what you 

need. We furnish a ten-cable 
chest expander adjustable to 
resistance up to 200 Ibs. Made 
of new, live, extra strength, 
springy rubber to assure long 

. Wear and give resistance you 
need for real muscle cea 
Ment. You also get a pair of 
Fernted hand grips for develop- 

: & Powerful grip and forearms. 

We include © wall - exercising 
Darts to develop your back" 
arms and legs—a_ real 
muscle necessity. Business 
men'‘and athletes, too, first 
age in their legs. Develop 
leg muscles with foot strap 
which we furnish. This will 
_ give you speed and endur- 
ance. In addition, we in- 
chide a specially written 
course which contains pic- 
tures and diagrams show- 
ing how to develop any 
part of your body. Act now! 


‘SEND NO MONEY 


Il items pictured are included-in this special 
offer. Sign name and address to coupon and rush 
8. Pay postman $5.00, plus postage on arrival. 
(If you send check or money order in advance, 
re pay postage. 


wo ee 


¢ Waonuancer Apparatus Co., | 
ept. 800, 44 Parker Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 


‘Send everything described in your advertise- | 
|} ment. I will pay postman $5,00, plus postage. 

It.is understood if 1 am not’ satisfied after 
| examination, I.can return goods and you will | 
_ Tefund my money. 


Note, —No C.O.D. orders enibeed to foreign 
; countries or Canada, j I 
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Aivertvemento—M uscle- ¢- Builders—Asthma Remedy. 


Free to “Kotha aot 
Hay Fever Sufferers| 


Free Trial of Method That 
Anyone Can Use With- 
out Discomfort or Loss | 
of Time 


We have a method for the con- 
trol of Asthma, and we want you 
to try it at our expense. No 
matter whether your case is of 
long standing or’recent develop- 
ment, whether it is present as 
Chronic Asthma or Hay Fever, 
you should send for a free Trial 
of .our method. No matter in 
what climate you liye, no matter 
what your age or occupation, if| 
you are troubled with Asthma or 
Hay Feyer, our method should 
relieve you promptly. 


We especially want to send it 


to those apparently hopeless | | 


cases, where all forms of inhalers, 
douches, opium preparations, 
fumes, “patent smokes,’ etc., 
have failed. We want to show 


everyone at our expense, that} — 


our method is designed to end all 
difficult breathing, all wheezing, 
and all those terrible paroxysms. 


This free offer is too important 
to neglect a single day. Write 
now and begin the method at| 


it | 


once. Send no money. Simply] 
mail coupon below. Do 
Today! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., 
15-J Frontier Bldg., 462 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send free trial of your method to: 


Advertisements 
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Are 


RE you a red- 

blooded, daring, he- 

man? Are you eager for a life of con- 
stant thrills, constant excitement and 
fascinating events? Do you crave ad- 
venture; popularity, admiration, and the 
applause\ of great crowds? Then why 
not get into the Aviation Industry—the 
test adventure since time began— 
the greatest thrill ever offered 


You Hungry For. 
~ Adventure. . 


AVIATION! 


Aviation School. 


ularity. 


who qualify quickly will find themselves 
on the road to undreamed of money— 
success—popularity—and prominence! 


Easy to Get Into Aviation by This 
Home Study Course 


Get into this thrilling profession at once while 
the field is new and uncrowded. Now—by a 
unique new plan—you can quickly secure the 
basic training for one of these wonderful high 
salaried jobs, at home, in spare time. Experts 
will teach you the secrets—give you 
all the inside facts that are essential 


to man? f , 7 Pick Your Job! to your success. And, the study of 
Aviation is growing so swiftl Flying Cee eee Ae ae ee 
‘Arch e actual work itself. Every lesson 

that one can hardly Keep trac ietsuictor is chockfull of interest—and so ab- 


of all the astonishing new de- 


Airplane Engineer 


sorbing that you actually forget you 


_velopments. Air-mail routes | “Airplane Repair are'atudying. "But best of all are the 
have just been extended to | Airplane Assem- | foftogain) 
we a vast ee evo’ a Airplane Mecha- Send for FREE*Book 

_ the entire U. S. Airlines an nician 
airplane factories are springing | “<2*>* ‘"*P°° Send the coupon for our new, free 

ll the country. Men | Airplane Builder | book, just, out Opportunities sm the 
up all over the ry. . Airplane Sales- Airplane Industry. It is vitally ine 
ike Henry Ford are investing man_ teresting, reads like a romance and 
millions in the future of com- aes eee tells you things oat this astonishing 

3 < . . . profession you never 
mercial Aeronauticsin America! ar a even dreamed of. We 
The possibilities are so tre- | Airplane offer a limited number 

. : otor of copies fs 

| encoun that they stagger Ere tot waifeodaae 

| ane f ‘ , ale. 
ee On: Designer AmericansSchool of Aviation 


Everything is set for the 
atest boom in history. The ; 
ortunes thatyeame out of the automobile 
industry and out of motion pictures will 
‘be nothing compared to the fortunes 
that will come out of Aviation! There is 
just one thing holding it up—ack of | 
trained men! Even in the beginning | 


A thousands will. be needed—and gener- 
City 


~ ousl id. The opportunities open to 
at aan be over-estimated. Those 


I Book, Opportunities in the Airplane Industry. 


Dept.4362, 3601 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION, 
Dept. 4362, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Without obligation, please send me your a4 


information about your Home Study Course in 
Practical Aviation. | 
aie 2 F7 dk b.iwete ce Casatterc a0 PURO diviefe's te v's 
DOGG Cs eA eile OUT Tear Cas ace Celslee so gs aise | 
BRACB sc ites ee eas 
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Advertisements—M iscellaneous. 


LEARN TO DRAW! 


Commercial Art and Cartooning 
125 Illustrations 


| 


No Correspondence 
—Right at Your 
Finger Tips 


Anillustrated art book 
complete with instruc- 
tions and explanations 
as to how to make 
illustrations for books, 
advertisements, etc. 
Gives full particulars 
as to how to become a 
CARTOONIST. It 
gives art instructions 
at a glance, which en- 


COMMERCIAL 


y 


4% ables those inclined 
: to art to become 
Book bound in flexi- familiar with the nec- 
bleimitation leather, essary lines to perfect 
gold edge, postpaid their art ambitions. 
for,...: % Easy methods. Ex- 
(C.O.D, plains Elementary 
17c extra). es Drawing; Still Life; 
Pen, Ink, Charcoal 
and Crayon Work: Cartooning, etc. Not a 
pore onacnee course. ALL IN THE ONE 
BOOK, at the small sum of $2.00 postpaid. 
' Send for This Valuable Book Today 
‘OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 
37 A ROSE STREET NEW YORK 


HOW TO PAINT SIGNS | 
and SHO’ CARDS 


Anyone Can Learn 


Book bound in flex- 
ible imitation leath- 
er, gold edge with 4 
ball bearing Show 
Card Pens, sent Post- 


paid for $ 
(Cc. O.D. 
We > 00 


Easy Money at Once 
—Equipment Fur- 
nished to Start 


Learn the BIG PAY 
fascinating work in a 
jiffy! Complete in- 
struction book, is 
worth its weight in 
gold. TELLS ALLin 
asimple way. Alpha- 
bets, Colors. HOW 
TO MIX PAINTS. 


gives 100 Alphabets 
and designs. 


Greatest Book of Its Kind Published 
Thousands of Satisfied Customers 


OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 


37 B ROSE STREET 


NEW YORK 


ACTION AUIOMATI ia) 
Out Pops a Cigarette 


Protect yourself against hold- 
up, rowdies, etc., with this clever 
Cigarette case of light weight 
metal. Looks like genuine 
automatic! Pull the trigger 
and out shoots a cigarette 
through the muzzle. Holds nearly a full pack of 
cigarettes. Handsome gun metal finish. ouble 
action. Lots of fun scaring friends and a great 
protection. Order one today. When your friends 
ask for a cigarette, shoot one to them and enjoy a 
big laugh. . Either enclose money order for $1.79 
or pay postman $1.79, plus postage on arrival. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


PATHFINDER CO., Dept. 16, 200 Hudson St., New York 


ORRECT 
Your NOSE e 


Improve your appearance 
with the Anita Nose Adjuster. 
Shapes flesh and cartilage— 


quickly, safely and painlessly, 
while you sleep. Results are 


lasting. Doctors praise it. 
68,000 users. Write for 30- 
Aday TRIAL OFFER and 
FREE BOOKLET. 


.. ANITA INSTITUTE 


W-6, Anita Building, 
Newark, N. J. 
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ror SORE 
MUSCLES 


Absorbine sre 


At all DRUGGISTS |. 


$125 


k Send for free trial bottle 
_W.F-YOUNG, Inc., Springfield; Mass. 
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Advertisemenis—Educational. 


ONE xs doy after lunch be office est was in the 
ion room, smoking an ing, wh 
thumbed through a Wivaztoes ie ¥ mie 
“Why so quiet, Joe?” someone called out. “Just 
reading an ad,” I replied. “Says here anyone can 
music ina few, , months at home, without a 
teacher. ‘Sounds easy.’ 


“Do yo suppose they would say it was hard?” 
laughed F. Law rence, 
“Perhaps not,” I. came. back,.“but ‘it sounds so 


reasonable I thought I’d wfite for their bookJet.” 
What a razzing I got then! Fred Lawrence 
Shae “He really believes he can learn musi¢ by 
mai 
“Yes, and I’ll bet money Ican do it!’’ I-cried, and 
the crowd roared. Fred never missed a chance to 
give me.a sly dig about my bet. 


My Chance Arrives 
» Then came the office outing at Pine Grove, After 
th it rained, and we had’ to. sit. around inside. 
denly someone spied a piano: ‘Fred saw a fine 
chance to have some fun at my expense. 
“Folks,” he cried, “Joe has consented to give usa 
recital.” 
That gave the boys a good laugh. “Play the 
‘Varsity Drag’ !” shouted Fred. 
-Ismiled to myself. This was a wonderful setting 
for my little surprise. 
Assuming a _ scared 


ome calaegte look, T began finger- 


_to Joe. I het him he 


es, Icried, and Ill het 
- money [can do tt/” 


couldn’t learn music by mail. He sure deserves t 
win the money!” 

“Learn to play by mail!” exclaimed a dozen eople, : 
“That sounds impossible! Tell us how you it!” 

I told them how I had read the U, S$: School of 
Music ad, and how it was the biggest surprise of © 
my life when I got the first lesson—everything | 
was as simple as A-B-C.° Noscales or tiresome : 
exercises. 

“And,” I continued, “all it required was part 
of my spare time. In a short time I was pla edt 
jazz, classical pieces, and in fact, anything I wanted.’ 


Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


You, too, can teach yourself to be an accomplished 
musician—at home—in half the usual time— ° 
through this simple new method which has al- | 
ready taught over half a million people. No’ 
matter which instrument you choose, the cost ; 
averages just a few cents a day. 

If you are in earnest about wanting to play 
your favorite instrument—send at once for the , 
Free Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson | 
which explain this remarkable method. - No cost-+ 
no obligation. Instruments supplied when needed, | 
cash or credit. U. S: School of Music, 1130A’ 
Brunswick Building, New York. 


ee et en ae ea 


eee Ne ree ain | U. S. School of Music 
en « roke 
into the very selection | 1130-A Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Fred asked for. Ina | Please send me your free book, “Music Les- | 
fewminutesthewhole 4 sons in Your Own Home,” with introduction _ 
p , crowd was dancing, I i by Dr. Frank Crane, Free Demonstration hee 
Guitar Cello played one selection | son and particulars of your easy payment plan. 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar after another until I | { am interestéd in the following course: 
Sight Singing finished with “Crazy | 
Piano Accordion Rhythm”. and the ] 
Italian and German crowd stopped to ap- Have You 
plaud me. I turned gee eee beer: RABE. Tnstrument?.,.....+ 
around, apd there’ | : 
} was, Fred ni a PAG BOOT Si oe robe Seas Gelade sie ’ 
‘ A > me and ad hy ba under my | 
| Automatic er ntrol | 
Banje (Plectrum: °-String sy Folk: by. he rsa, RAGTOBSE.Y ()0.0450 agencies ie 5% vw y 0:8 ee cqaulatetale + as oi 
coed ees Toa bk COUR Uc pits ‘Bateson vecvesevt 
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Advertisements—Rupture ‘Remedy. — 


| Free to the Ruptured | 
| 5,000 Sufferers to get Free Test PLAPAO 
Be Kwiture Truss Troubles 


Decide NOW to stop wearing a Truss. Yes, 
make up your mind to stop it. You know by 
your own experience it is only a makeshift, a 
false prop against a collapsing wall and that it 
is undermining your health, because it tends to 
: retard the aiplaian . we ae Why, he 
vit i _, resign yourself to a lifetime of truss wearing a 
@ meee ote Here is a better way, which you can now have —— ote 
 qwarded at Paris ~proof of for yourself, free of charge. awarded at Rome 
mh : 


Bee STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS 


ff are entirely different—being mechanico-chemical appiicators—made_ self- 
| adhesive purposely to keep the herbal muscle-tonic called “PLAPAO” 
‘| continuously applied to the affected parts, and to minimize dangerous 
§ slipping and painful friction. It is a well-known fact that friction usually 
| means galling and blistering—anyway a dislodgment of the pad. The fabric 
{ is soft as velvet, and being adhesive, it clings closely to the body, to keep 
-q the pad affixed thereto in place, without straps, buckles or springs. Easy 
-f to apply—comfortable—inexpensive. é 
|For almost a quarter of a century stacks of sworn testimonials from 
-—} many different countries report success—without delay from work. The 
| epidermatic absorption of ““PLAPAO” and the utilization of “mechanico- 
|f- raralco therapy” tend towards a natural process of recovery, after which 
E | there is no further use for a truss. Make up your mind to close the hernial 
f opening so the RUPTURE CAN’T COMB DOWN. 


F THOUSANDS GRATEFUL READ ENDORSEMENT BELOW _ 


} =_Men and women, young and old, in “I have undergone two surgical oper- 
| all walks of life, have gone before an ationsforrupture, but withoutlastingre- 
|| officer qualified to acknowledge oaths, sults. After using your PLAPAO-PADS 
-] and sworn that per used the P AQ- according to directions, I can tru 
| PADS and cured their ruptures—many say that I have been absolutely cured.” 
| of them most aggravated cases, and of Emite Porssenot, Care Third 
~f. long standing. ‘ Precinct Police Station, New Orleans, La. 


_ SEND TODAY FOR FREE PLAPAO 


| Make a personal test of its value. Send no money, for the ten days, or two 
| week’s test of the remedial factor “PLAPAO” costs you nothing, yet it er mean 
& health restoration more Birdos than much fine gold. Send your name and 

_ address by return mail, and you will receive the Free Trial “PLAPAO,” with a 
copy i Mr. Stuart’s 48-page illsutrated book on rupture, containing valuable 
ormation. You obligate yourself in no way. What we send you gratis is not 
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se 
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ented 


IRN MEST PRA DARE SONY. 


| to be returned or paid for,—now or ever. 


'PLAPAO LABORATORIES | | 


714 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Stammerers 
Can Regain 
Perfect Speech 


HERE was a time when stammering was regarded as a 
mysterious affliction from which the stammerer could not 


escape. But study and experience has discovered the 
cause of stammering—and when the cause became known there was a natural 
way, to Overcome the affliction. When the cause of stammering is eliminated 
stammering must stop—and perfect sneech is naturally restored. Stammerin, 
is due to a lack of coordination between the speech muscles and the brain, an 


in order to restore perfect speech it is necessary to establish proper functioning — RS 


of the speech musculature. 


Stammering can be overcome permanently. Perfect speech 


is being restored to stammerers day after day and week after 
week at the Bogue Institute for Stammerers through the application of the 


Bogue Unit Method; which is based on the principle of co-ordination between ~ 


the mind and the speech organs and is the result and outgrowth of the personal 
‘experience of Benjamin N. Bogue, president and founder of the institute, who 
freed himself from stammering after having been afflicted for twenty years. 


The \Bogue Institute for Stammerers was founded in 1901, 
and has tteadily grown in prestige and power. To thousands of students— 


persons in every walk of life—from all parts of the United States, from European . ; 


countries, and from China, India and Japan—persons from families of influence’ 


‘and distinction—this Indianapolis institution has brought the priceless gift of _ | 


perfect speech. 
Beginning on page 15 of the book offered you below, you 


will find the story of Mr. Bogue’s experiences—how he suffered_as_a stammerer | 


and how he regained perfect speech. Commencing on page 72 is a -detailed 


description of the causes of stammering. Beginning of page 196, you will find | 


of decided value the explanation of the Bogue Unit Method, through the 
application of which stammerers without number have ben restored to Perfect 


Speech. 


This authoritative book, entitled “Stammering—Its Cause . 


and Cure,” containing 288 pages of valuable information to any stammerer, will be 

sent to you free upon request. Find out what the Bogue Institute can do for 
ou. Mailing the coupon below will put you under no obligation whatsoever. 

Hemember—stammering cannot be outgrown—but it can be overcome. 


BENJAMIN N, BOGUE, ae 
| 10,605 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Without obligation on my part, please send me the book, “Stammer- 
ing—Its Cause and Cure’’—and full information regarding the Bogue 
Institute and the new scientific cure for stammering and stuttering. 
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Advertisements—Aviation School. - 


Get full particulars~ 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


HOME 

Thorough, theoretical instruction in aviation 
—the same that you would get in the finest 
aviation schools system in the country—can 
now be had at home. Universal Aviation 

- Schools, famous for the excellence of their 
training methods, offer the First Extension 
Training in aviation history. This Extension 
Course in aviation ground work is the result 
of the combined efforts of the entire instruct- 
ing personnel of the Universal Aviation 
Schools which are operated in ten cities of 
the United States. The course covers every 
theoretical phase of aeronautics that a pilot 
should know. Entire cost of course credited 
to any graduate who later takes a Universal 
Flying Course. Send forfull particulars of Uni- 
versal Extension Train- 
ing.ACT Now! Clip the 
coupon and mail today. 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION 
SCH 


SkYways: 
oun MIGH WAYS” 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 
Division of The Aviation Corporation 
1167 Boatmen’s Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send literature describing Universal Aviation 
School’s Extension Home Study Course. 


Advertisements—Educational. 


The Equivalent of a 


College Education 


Now you may have all that the graduate of a general four- 
year College course takes with him into social and business 
life. The broad cultural background and the comprehensive 
grasp of general knowledge CAN BE YOURS and with it 
the ability and confidence required for positions of leader- 
ship in any circle. No one who was denied a college education 
need any longer be placed at a disadvantage among cultured 
educated people. An amazing book is now at your service— 
in reality SIX books in ONE—offering the easiest, the most 
effective, the most lasting, the most interesting method , 
of self-education. A few minutes of reading daily will ‘ 
give you a liberal education in an amazingly short time. 


6 Great Outlines & 


In a Single Volume @ 


Think of getting, in one volume, The Outlines of HISTORY, SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION—the six books you must read to be 
up to date on every subject! A tremendous range of knowledge, yet each of the 
six Outlines is thorough and complete. Here is the Showings that forms the 
background of cultured, educated people—that can win for YOU the leadership 
and admiration of your associates—that brings SUCCESS. Written simply to 
be easily understood; concisely to save your time; in lively, fascinating style 
to be easily remembered. ; 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 


Written by Clement Wood with such success that the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
calls it ‘‘A University in itself’; and the Philadelphia Publsc Ledger says it is 
“The ONE book to read and know.” Here is the whole scope of modern educa- 
tion in one thrilling narrative of 700 sparkling pages— the cream of the world’s 
knowledge for quick and easy self-improvement. : 


Read It FREE for One Week 


Mail This Coupon Today 


-— 
428 


? 


! LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 531 
Here is a remarkable op- | 119 West 57th St., New York City 
portunity to secure this | Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S | 
thrilling book without cost KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wee, 700 pages, illus- 
or obligation for a week’s | trated. Handsomely bound. Within 7 oi 
free examination. Send no: | Font i : 
money. The coupon be- | total’ot $5.50. (Ten per cent discount for cash with 
low will bring your copy | order. Same return privilege.) >| 
of the book: If you are | 
not convinced that it is 
the biggest ae for the 
money you have ever seen, 
send the k back and owe I AGATESS., Sen srerereree ee ceeecesecssesereere Pi 
nothing. If you decide to keep 
it, pay the remarkably low | Cec dined cneeows ake Dene States osivesieale one 
= price on the easy. terms shown 
in the coupon. Don’t delay. © Lo a a 
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WORLD ALMANAC 


HE AMERICAN NEWS cee INC., 
181 Varick St., New York, 


671 Richards St., Vancouver, B. 


Halifax Branch, 578 Barrington St., Halifax, N 
HE AMERICAN 


822-826 St. James St. West, Montreal, Can. 


HE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ba ek to The Montreal new coueear: Ltd., 


Ottawa Branch, 105 Queen S 
AMERICAN 
jens Beaaeh, 181 Prince William St., 


N. 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


144 Front West, Toronto, Canada. 


“110 Princess St.. ee Manitoba. 
AB aon NEWS AGENC 

282 East Exchange St., prial om 

THE ALABAMA NEWS COMPANY, 


2119 Avenue A, South, Birmingham, Ala. 


ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, 
eine St., Albany, N. Y. 

‘HE ASBURY PARK NEWS COMPANY, 
oo Mattison Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 
BALTIMORE NEWS-COMPANY, 

. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md, 

T HE. ‘BRIDGEPORT NEWS COMPANY, 
248-250 Middle Street, Bridgeport, Conn 

THE BUCKEYE NEWS COMPANY, 

2 a East aay Street, Columbus, O. 

BUFFALO NEWS COMPANY, 

 . 52-56 Bast Momeni Street, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
THE CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, 

South Washington Square, Pulladelphts, Pa. 
THE CHOCTAW NEWS COMPAN 


623-625 West California St., Oxiatons City, Okls. 


THE CINCINNATI NEWS compe 

eg Shillito Place, Cinclnnati, O. 

/E CITY. NEWS COMPANY, 

"16 ‘North Main Street, Fall River, Mass, 

THE CLEV LAND NEWS COMPANY 

700-702 St, Clair Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, 

THE COLORADO NEWS COMPANY 

1444-1446 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Col. 
THE CONNECTICUT NEWS COMPANY, 

85 Porttsea Street, New Haven, Conn, 
THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY, 
800-8 West Larned Street, Detroit, Mich, 
THE EASTERN NEWS COMPANY, 

67-69 Union Street, Portland, Me. 
THE ELIZABETH NEWS COMPANY, 
_ $34 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
THE GEORGIA NEWS COMPANY, 
127 Walton Street N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
THE GRAND RAPIDS NEWS COMPANY, 


‘THE HARTFORD NEWS COMPANY, 
584 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 
THE HOOSIER NEWS AGENCY, 
‘906 S. 8th St., Evansville, Ind, 
THE HOUSTON NEWS COMPANY, 
1481 Travis Street, Houston, Tex. 
Wa THE. INDIANA NEWS COMPANY, 
a 110 North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
: THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
131 Varick Street, New York, N. Y.° 


o 


a in quantities may be had by pee 


ing at any of the following branches: . 


N. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ve ‘Successor to The British Columbia sie Co., Ltd., 


E AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, (LIMITED. 


NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Hamilton Benet 18 MdNeb Street South, Ham- 


LIMITED, 
Successor to The Montreal News Company, Ltd., 


Ont. 
NEWS COM PANY. “tim ITED, 


LIMITED, 
juccessor to eres Toronte News Company, Ltda., 


E AMERICAN A NEWS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
_ Successor to The Winnipeg News Company, Ltd., 


+4 604-606 Bridge St., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE 10WA NEWS COMPANY, 


216 West Grand Ave., Des Moines, -Is. X 


THE LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY, — ‘ 
301-307 Hast Boyd St., Los Angeles, Cal 
THE LOUISVILLE NEWS COMPANY, 
626-628 West Main Street, Louisville, 
THE dtl tas NEWS COMPANY. 
7 son Avenue, 
THE MINNEAPOLIS NEWS COMPANY, 
17 East Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, 
THE MINNESOTA NEWS COMPANY, 
19-21 West Third Street, St. Paul, 
1AM NASHVILLE NEWS COMPANY, 
1 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 
THE NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
117 East 126th Street, New York City. 
THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, 
231 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 
THE NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, 
93-101 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 
ne NEW ORLEANS NEWS COMPANY, 
4 Decatur Street, New Orleans, La. 
THE OMAHA BERS COMPANY, 
1421 Davenport St., Omaha, Neb. 
THE OREGON. NEWS COMPANY, 
440 Glisan Street, Portland, Ore. 
THE OSAGE NEWS COMPANY, 
102 So. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, 
THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, 
300-308 Ferry Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE PUGET SOUND NEWS COMPANY, 
4931 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
THE RHODE ISLAND NEWS COR any: 
50%% Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
dt RIO GRANDE NEWS COMPANY, 
109 N. Campbell Street, El Paso, 
THE ROCHESTER NEWS COMPANY, 
19-27 Church Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
get — ANTONIO NEWS AGENCY, 
Commerce Street, San Ano, Te. 
THE” SAN DIEGO NEWS Prat 
2352-2354 India Street, San Cal. 
HE SAN FRAN age NEWS vCOMPANY,. 
657 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal 
THE SCRANTON NEWS AGENCY, 
223-225 Linden Street, Scranton, Pa. 
THE Sivas NEWs cone 
341-343 E. Jacksonville, Fila. 
THE SOUTH- West” ‘NEWS COMPANY, 
313-323 East Sixteenth Street, Kansas City, Wi 
THE SPOKANE NEWS COMIPANY, 


112-114 South Madison Street, Spokane, Wash. 


THE SPRINGFIELD NEWS Nag ft auagh 
25-27 Fort Street, Springfield, Mass. 
_ ST. LOUIS ephie COMPANY, INC., 


n St., Fourteenth St., St. Be 
THE SYRACUSE NEWS COM PANY, ee ne 
236-238 West W: Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ashington Stree 
THE TERRE HAUTE NEWS COMPANY, 
event! t., 5 ie 
THE TEXAS NEWS COMPANY.” =o 
403 Jackson Street., Dallas, Tex. 
THE TOLEDO NEWS COMPANY, 
709-711 Monroe St., Toledo, 
THE UTAH NEWS © GOMPANY, ca 
‘ost 't Lake et ul 
THE VIRGINIA NEWS COMPANY, ING. ~ 
507-509 Plume St., Norfolk, 
THE WASHINGTON NEWS COMPANY, 
1121 Fifth ashington, D.C, 
THE WESTERN NEWS CO COMPANY, 
a on 
Let WISCONSIN NEWS COMPANY, one 
Ea ater 
THE WORCESTER NEWS COMPANY = 
24-26 Harding Street, Worcester, Maas, 


Also. ‘Sub-Branches and Deliveries: Located in 150 Leading ‘Cities Throughout the Country 7 
- The World Almanac is published by The New York eWertd 63 Park Row, Politzer. Bldg., New York ianas ' 
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- Advertisements—Rupture Remedy. 


| Button Rupture | 


Newest Way — 
| [Without Pressure] | 


; Qcnes now advises discarding cruel steel springs, | 

Se leg straps, and other harness that press 
against the rupture and thus prevent nature from heal- § 
ing it. A new sensible method has been perfected, after 
thousands of test cases, called Magic Dot—entirely § 
different from any other way. Instead of “‘pressing’’ 
it “‘seals’” rupture, and of course allows users to gh 

jump, bend and cough in perfect safety. ) 


Breathes Air 


With this 1-25th oz. device is a new kind of pad, air 

porous and washable. It actually breathes air) calle | 

not slip off the rupture—a feature, you'll frankly ad- k 
mit, that is lacking in your present ‘appliance. In fact, | 
it is so superior and different that it 1s praised by phy: y-f 
sicians as “an aney new departure.’ Users report 
they have forgotten they are wearing it. But don’t 


buy it yet. 
See It First ¢ 


By a special arrangement you can now have it sent to 
your home without obligation to wear it. Don’t send a 
penny or order it now. Just mail the coupon for full 
description of “Magic Dot’ and details of this unusual a 
offer. Act now for quick relief. Write you name and E 
address on the coupon and mail it today! 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE ; 
8067 Clay Street _ Steubenville, oO. 


Se eS se eens 


4 
fy 
| 

f 


New Science Institute, 
8067 Clay St., Steubenville, O. 


Please send me free your illustrated book and sample of — 
Airtex. Include also your offer which permits me to see the | 
New Science System without cost ¢ or obligation. 


(Be sure to write or print plainly.) 
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- Advertisements—Miscellaneous. 


YOU CAN HAVE A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN! 


In your own home. Devoting only spare time. Only few 
dollars needed. But you must. 

know the inside secrets—what to 
sell and what to start—how to 
buy and how to seli—what to do 
and what to-avoid. Here is one 
compact, inexpensive book that 
tells @ all. Tf you have had no ex- 
this book will teach you 


Bea muscular mar- 
vel. Have the muscles Send NoMoney 
@ superman, Become ba 
one, for your Use This 
ealth’s sake or to as- Money 


tound your friends with 
extraordinary 
feats. In a few 
short weeks you 
will easily do 
stunts which now 
seem difficult. If you 
want exercise to just 
keep in good shape 
you can. reduce -.the 
strength of the. Pro- 
gressive Exerciser by 
eliminating as many 
cables as you wish. If 


: you want great- resis- 
banty tance so as to build up 
big. solid muscles, 


then use the. full 
strength. 


HOW IT IS MADE 
The Giant Chest Ex- 
pander and Progres- 
sive Exerciser is made 
with new live, spring 
rubber so.as to give it 
long. wearing and- great 
resisting qualities. Get 
the best and most dur- 
able. Has 50 strands of 
the finest rubber to 
each cable. 


many make a success, 
The Pathway to Profit 
in Selling by Mail 
Tells you how todo it. Bookcosts 
$1, satisfaction eecnecs: Or- 
der now, or send 6c. stamps for 
circulars. The Mail Order Cen- 
ter, Publishers, 1715 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Coupon 


is 


SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES| 


a Free Jnstractions S S ELASTIC 
ew also SS 
instructions absolutely \ STOCKINGS, 


free. 
YOUR . GUARANTEE 


YOUR, TRUSSES, 
he ant Chest Hix- 
pander is sold with a CRUTCHES, 
mrerentee epetyon: will : 
say Ss e finest you 
ever saw or your money ABDOMINAL 
ack. and 
Seats kate or 
streng es for 
ze eas strength soe REDUCING 
erciser has resistance o 
over 200 Ibs. SEND NO SUPPORTERS, 
MONEY. Sign name 
and address to coupon ARCH BRACES. 


and get your Giant 
Exerciser .by . return 
mail. Act now! 


Appliances for 


SD on ED ae Ge oe oe aw aw oe oS . $ 
gs Preggcrze resiaes Co. he Ruptured 
n z. 

Bway and Duane St., N. Y. H ‘ = apse drat 

@ Please f ] Your 10-cable, Progressive 0 %, BD. Crippled an 

g send 1 Your 5-cable Exerciser i] Mek Deformed. 

@ Check Exerciser you want. Pay Post- H Knee Stocking 

H man price. plus: postage on’ arrival. ’ A. J. DITMAN, INC. 

8 Name Maly elle pelegiamicite’s, sins 4 cWGe oabialps a 27-29 W. A. Barclay St., N.Y. C. 

MPC es coal sdseekeeasetiavecting near Woolworth Bldg. 

i Bede bn bpp MEME hate mrend utoatetitc mide dna csbkek > - 
BPAHSBOQWHASSHSDOeSBINQAS@SSema2nseam% 
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SENT FREE! 


-Mail the coupon and we'll send you a set of theseremark- 
able auto books, just off the press. Whether you are — 
mechanic or helper, expert or student, auto owner or driver, if 
you're interested in autos, by all means take advantage of this 
opportunity to see the latest and most complete work on autos 
we have ever published. Built by eighteen of America's greateat 
automotive engineers. Simple enough for men with little school- 
ing to understand, yet in daily use by hundreds of engineers, 
service-station superintendents and foremen as an authoritative 
REFERENCE Cyclopedia. This new edition includes straight 
ray aa brakes of all types and other features of the 

els, 


Put the JIFFY INDEX 


“CanYou FIXIT? a 


The billion-dollar auto fndustry offers rich prizes 
to men with gumption enough to really“learn all’ 
branches of automotive mechanics. A better job, 
bigger pay—a chance to go into business and get 
a share of the huge profits, are waiting for any man 
who even half tries to improve his ability to deliver 
Can you take out “play” in differential? Can 
ou kill the “Shimmy” in steering? Can you reset 
IMING? Can you put your finger on engine 
trouble without guessing or tinkering? Can you 
pull the starter off and fix it? Can you adjust and 
repair transmission, engine, rear axle, bearing? 


service. And here's the shortest, easiest way: No 
These Books Tell How 


tedious studying, no memorizing, no lessons or 
They bring the answer to any auto problem instantly. 
And they show the best, quick, professional way to do 
EVERY repair and replacement job you will ever need. 
Auto owners say the cost is saved ‘over and over again by 
showing how to make adjustments and emergency 
repairs on the road. ; 


5 Big De Luxe Volumes 
just off the press 


: 2400 pages, over 2000 illustrations, wiring diagrams, 
equipment charts, etc. De Luxe edition with gold- 
stamped flexible binding. Sent FREE for 15 days’ use. 
If not wanted return express collect. 1f Kept, send only 
$2 after 15 days, then $3 a month until special adver- 


tising price, $24.80, is paid. 


A Year’s Consulting Membership FREE 


Privilege of consulting engineersof million-dollar Amer- 
tcan Technical Society on any automotive problem for 
one year without charge, if you mail coupon immediately. 


American Technical Society 


Dept. A-181, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. a 


examinations. Just LOOK UP the fact you seek. 
You'll find the answer to any auto problem liter- 
ally at your finger-tips, in the famous JIFFY 
INDEX. No need to “carry it in your head” 


at all. 


“‘Was garage hand— 

now have me ayy my 

f own," writes - Sidle 
of Toboso, O. 


5 6«J. XH. Geise of Detroit 
says: “I received $50 
worth of information out 
j of them the first 5 days.” 
“Il got a raise,’ says ~ 
P, Ervin of Yarmouth, 
N.5,, shortly after gettti 
his books. 
And D. 8. Reid of Si- 
was offered 
F invention 
worked, out with these 
Auto Books. 


Dont Senda Penny! 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A-181, Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

I would like to see the new 5-volume edition 
of your AUTO BOOKS, but without obligating 
me to buy them. I will pay the few cents deliv- 
ery charges only, but if I choose to, I will return 
them express collect and owe you nothing. If 
after 15 days’ use I prefer to keep them, I will 
send you $2 and pay the balance at the rate of 
only $3 a month, until $24.80 is paid. Please 
include free membership. 


Name: .....:..ccctecdens ob oe aid ode v.usweiaina 
Address,....... ¥ viele wes ove eves nee osled.0 Se 
Employed by...... «01d, 040,616 S,yieiek ale ovesnome 
PRA OOo Pret ak yy 4 


\ 


of misical instrument used in 


ofits size, its universal appeal, and. its 


| purity of its tone, the absolute correct- 
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Special 


Of Interest to 


TEACHERS! 


WAR. Cc. I. VALENTINE, 
_*¥* Chairman of the Music De- 
partment of Newtown High 
School, New York, says: “After 
experimenting extensively for a 
‘number of years with every type 


“modern times, I have come to the 

conclusion that the harmonica is 
the logical instrument with which 
“to begin a musical education. 


“The simplicity of its technic, the 


ness’ of its intonation, the ease with 
_which it is manipulated, the convenience 


small cost make it the ideal instrument 
for training the ear and for practice in 

‘ ‘reading music notation.” 
TO TEACHERS: . We 


shall be pleased to send 
an interesting Brochure 


“Paka 


yi 


entitled “The Har- 
monica as an Im- 
portant Factor 
in the Modern 


TO PLAY a harmonica is the greatest fun in 
the world. This free book tells you how and 
shows you how. In no time at all, you'll be 
reeling off all your favorites—and amazing 
those who listen to you! 


Use the coupon—or just a penny postcard— 


Education of 
Girls and Boys.” 


to send for it. There’s no cost of any kind. 
Do it NOW, before you forget. if 


Ty ORG Olea, FUP Sake aE 
M. Hohner, Inc., | 
Dept. 563-A, , M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 E. 16th St., N. ¥. C. | Dept. 563-A, 114 E. 16th St., New Yorky 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free ; Gentlemen: et 


brochure described above. 
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10 00 Hotel | 


Positions 
Open. 


HOteELs. Restaurants, Clubs, Apart- 
ments, Institutions, Schools, Colleges, 
Hospitals, etc., everywhere need trained 
men and women. Over 70,000 high-class 
positions paying from $2,500 to $10,000 
@ year are open each year in the hotels of 
the United States. Nearly one 
and three-quarter billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of new hotels, clubs, 
restaurants and institutions being 
built this year will need over 
200,000 trained men and women. 


I Will Train You In Your Spare Time 
Through my home study course on hotel work you will learn all that 
the leading experts know about the business—men earning from $5,000 
to $50,000 a year—and at any time there are over/1,000 hotel positions 
open in this Industry. I put my students in touch with positions. All 
over the United States they fee pl sought by the biggest and best 
hotels. Hotels start you at salaries = 

up to $3,500 a year with your living 

pusly included. If you want a Op portunity Coupon 


i] 

I rmanent position, with =e 4 
quick” advancement, fascinating! BUN Ce wee Uae ' 
work, big E Day fine living, we meee 1 ; 
and luxurious apartment usually) 1 wis Hocel Training Schools 
eS Zee on can ind he Room BW-7410, Washington. D.C. | 
pias u { Send me without obligation the FREE 1 

BOOK, ‘Your Big Opportunity,” 
} with details about Registration in the 
1 Lewis National Employment Bureau. { 
Coo oe er eeeserroessbonssmee hee t 
oe Ae rem or. State... j We: § 
| 
t 
8 
So ae ee PA a 


No Previous Experience Necessary 


il in Through Lewis Training, D, A. Robinson be- 
we Se aan ‘h = came Manager of a beautiful country club at 


n touch with big oppor- double the salary he earned before taking the 
an ¢ it As Sear training under the course. Joseph P. Wray, through the Lewis 
nal supervision of Clifford Lewis, Course, became Assistant Manager of a large 
Sraier U. S. Government Hotel and Res- hotel—at the age of 19! Christine K. Mitchell 
Se RE am emRE che “United Detrol Sotel even betes Shetnemahiey hs 
hout e Uni otel even before she receiv er 

Peiieats goo povaa ere diploma from the Lewis Schools. 


Free Book Gives Full Details 


No matter what your present occupation is— well and explains how you are registered in 
there are opportunities for you in this big 
paying hotel industry. Many students have 
obtained splendid hotel positions paying as 


500 a year, even before they had 
Sinished age . .My Free Book—*Your 


Big Pee portunity’—-shows how you can do as 


our National Employment Bureau. 

Mail the coupon at once for your free copy 
of “Your Big Opportunity,” showing how we 
can train you for one of these splendid post- 
tions and explaining our Money-Back Agree- 
ment. Send for it today—NOW—before 
you forget. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ROOM BW-7410 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. , 
ember National Home Study Council 
The Original and Only School of Its Kind in the 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
World 
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Make Your Watches, Clocks, Etc., 
Visible by Night Taye test discovery mths ecientisc 


ars at sn. exorbitant price, wa beve et last succeded ia. producing thie permet 
Phd Ze aS hich, applied to the surtare of men vie emits 
iy visible in the dark. THE DARK 
nes Quits simnte'so tees Anyor 
will enable vou to tell t 


i cash 
Superio lity Blank Cartridge Pis- 
ak Cartes ren ee our pew SSO 
188, 


CIGARETTE VAG S95 on, seme 


f = Wonderful 
en meen: ae \ ams Exploding Cigarettes a instr hs e ee. 

+ money. 2UST LIKE ORDINARY CiG- 2 \e Tea 
ees, more than ball ort 600D LUCK RING su on : bE g te es & 
Your favorite brand er ary quaint and * coy BP yet. Nine 
Neat, ex soll and nalts ini — Se ae SF =H separate 


Brilliant, Sesh urticles 
sarees | soca ermteDE, sSesbing, gems $ “in one 
bring good luck.Oniy 28¢ ppd. 3 


paid snywnere.—____bting £004 luck Only 28¢ ped. | ive a8 yr < Ae. Everybiny de- 
Tt goes off with a low ara i 

VELTY BADGES | j.icchirracetinsharnien prewssevon:| UI NS F ox0. Curious: utd Interest= 

\\ \f ng. lots of pleasure us we! 

SURPRISE MATCHES j as verenseful It Isudouble Microscope for ex- 

More fun than amining the wonders of nature It is ulso nn 

fighting with your Opera Glass. a Stereoscope, a Burning Lens, a Reading 

wife. Look “just Glass, a Telescope, a Compass, a pocket Mirror, and a 

like ordinary Larynzoscope—for exnmlalng eye, ear, nose and throat, It 

matches. Put up is worth all the cost to locute even one painful elnder in the 

{n boxes Just like ref-] Oc as pay ak flat und its the pocket Sele great—you 


ular Safety Matches. miss it. Sent by mail. Only 35c or 3 for $1.00 
Permit 100 me ete doezecter at Ae .the victim trie to JOHNSON ON SmiTH & co. DEPs. 30, RACINE, WIS. wis. 


si pporiign righ hing cost Pics 10e pot be beast be Ee eile. INVISIBLE INK “eres! Chewing Gum Gum 
STAR TOY MAKER combtontel 


Greatest boys’ book 
written, Tells how to 
make meee SS 
era, a Canoe, model 
Railroad, a Tel-| gen unless you 
ephone, Boomerang, | Invaluable for 
aelecraph, oath: Sidny rensonsy 

ment, Box Kite, Talk- | rep tA 

ing Machine, Microscope, Electric | 2 aber, private, meme 


ny ft ii 
Motor, Elccitie, Door Bell, Water fandtion ney Mayine practical | BSc 42 tor TSe we 


We Ph. 

itpald. 

Make good Whee! le Raft, a pair of Skis, | jokes Qn} 15e a Bollles 3 for 40e Johngon Smith & Gor, f 380, Racine, Wis. 

nes nen ae yeineaners a Soe Rea © Bird "Houne,  RRADDAS | (cece eee eee eee 
9, fot 400. 12 lot | Yard, ete 64 ges. 150. tlustra- Watch Charm 

a sia ‘ten ig ‘oe | tons. PRICE 10¢ postpaid 


jer 
fers irks, $8 
jae 


fre nnn nacre 2" | Wonderful X-Ray Tube 


thee Lat A oe Fe 
STAGE ~ Withabuoch A wonderful little 
MONEY ( J) Of these bills, h@strument prs: 
GS, it Ig easy for khicing optical 
each person iNusions both 
of imited surprising and 
means 4S startling With tt 
appea Jou can eee oe th 
Loads Jike # regular pistol. Pull the trurger and it cove off with a tc) 
prosperous i finee te Wad’ melt, the ie Pletal fe Break open ty ;_iatcation ates a fo ni a Nn aahinde 
O FON Of | Bron atin te “ostitectors ezpieine Bree ier | gnetared. handies, complete in’ bos with cteauling’ rod 13 eae. 
th nanctes, $2.50, BLANK. CARTRIDGE 
3 for 280, tdorenTBe. Johnson Smith &Ce, | Alea funded with, Beats Dene NTH & CO., Dept 9a, RACINE Wie 


pet bor of 25. _ JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 940, RACINE. WIS; 
—Jprop 
time and peellng off a venuine bill NOSEBLOWER _MICROPHONE TRANSMITTER BUTTON 
or two from the outside of the roll, When bore man blow 
the eal areata wp ae pone ir Yhele-nosee it sounds Mike 
eg pe desir rices, trombone. Now 
eres We 40 Gills 206, 120 for S00, NOSE BLOWFR bas 


come fo torment us. 
nd postpald. is o etartler! 


eranecsereend bestpale. | geniovely concealed 
the hendkerchief 
+ MAGIC NOSE FLUTE | SON ees a 


The atierie Tose Blais, oF ue engine of gomething . Sos con blame the 
mane a t r " 
jaye rausigal Inetrument ¢ aaa het eae ag ob "oe pry te you fike You can ensily ae oe highty Si detecto- 
ip played with noseand mouth | PRICE 10c, 8 for #5c, or 7c doz. postpaid phone by werng thie Tr jutton to 
pods eed There te just o 4 > the sound waves. Y: on - jd your own outfit 
a mY pl , \ : Sita buys : Mee cle 
hy when once ae- \ and inexpene an outfit in 
amen ance ce: | S @ rpen t's E ses home and being held all ove the 
al) Boa lh 12 ones. When ma You ean connect up different rooms of 
lit with @ match, each one : Thie outGt was ped by, eecret service 
gradually hatches itself into = 


mo Ssowine ind once you have mastered | feet lon seb 
es ean - kinds © ‘of music with fecility, | curls and Twiate 
a played as an eepompenian t’| about in a most 
instrument, wu monner 

ourprising. tlee per box, 106 posteaid, 3 ter ate 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 


RACINE, Wis. a ci ine talk up” rhea 


ries hen’ rent and ig extrem: na 
Amplifies radio io eignale vain hay similar uses bi 
themeelves. Sermo ind the button ao for hundreds of ¢: 


eur new CATALOG ma 
4 ve 


ments atong the lines 
faecibating stunte may ised. 
thront or chest to rey peech ‘withow 


00. 
JONNSON SMITH & 6O., DI ~ 940, "RACIN wis: 
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BOYS! BOYS! BOYS! 


Throw Your Voice 


Into a trunk, under the bed, under a table, back of 
the door, into a desk at school, or,anywhere. You get 
lots of fun fooling the teacher, policemen, peddlers, and 
surprise and fool all your friends besides, 


THE VENTRILO 


is a little instrument that fits in the mouth out of sight. 
a Le ret | It ups in be nat ay with the 
above, and with the aid of this wonderful DOUBLE 
THROAT, or VENTRILO, you can imitate many kinds of birds, animals, ete. Remember 
you get everything for ONLY TEN CENTS—a booklet giving you full instructions how 
to become a ventriloquist and throw your voice, the Double Throat, or Ventrilo, andour 
big 600 page catalog of novelties, tricks, puzzles, masks, books, etc., ‘ 

ALL SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONLY 10 cents 


Scientists| MAGICIAN’S BOX OF TRICKS) 


are unable Apparatus and Direction¥ for a Number of Mys- 
to. give a terious Tricks, Enough for an 
Entire Evening’s « 


reasonable explanation for what pur- | Entertainment.......... a; 
B-ANYONE CAN DO THEM 


pose nature created these curious 

Jumping Beans. They are found | mit &.tirers cabinet, ad you witrbe the 
. growing on small trees in the high ae eras 
mountainous regions of Mexico. The Beans Wiggle, 
Move, Jump, Flop Over, Etc. It is amazing to see them 
keep up this endless activity. Send for a few of these great 
curiosities. Three Sample Beans sent for 25c, 12 for 75c, | PRG'Loin'pox tt 
or One Gross (144) for $7.50 Postpaid. 


U. S. B 


ie water is 


ABY TANK: thecct wie roa eoner hed op - 7 , Perey FACTORY 
2 


Z . ; 
oa haa : ; HAT AND DICE TRICK 4 
j > A 
LVM PG « es 2 found underneath yet no one 
LL 77, <= i erawl al eornting | PHANTOM CARD TRICK, or two from five le Full instructio 
Lay - ee one, leis lifer | sent for performing each trick. In addition to the above ber of other feate ond 


‘as the Isrger | illusions are fully explained for which you can enrily 
that proved so deadly in| apparatus. Price complete $1.00 postpaid. JOHNSON 


7 the great war. What makes | ee AIT Great curiesity. Place 
ieee eget mee | RESURRECTION PLANT 'sce"*rttn: mos 


to wind i I ° 
ae : :; Understood 3 ith “rpechanictl up Pin ‘starts to grow in few minutes. Taken 
toys, yet this tank will keep plodding slong ten times longer than. the ordinary tip out it dries up ‘ 3 
mderful stunts: 2% inches | ei ~ 
Tt will perform dozens of the thost wonderful stunts x 4 rhs eee ay ‘and g tosleep Ness {F 


until put in 


only 21 |. Stamps JOHNSON 3 
THE NEW POTATO PISTOL ce 
M PRICE_10c, 3 z 
25c, 7Bc | doz ~ 
postpaid. r 
ewe §=6This is surely the most Ingenious of 
( all air pistols. For ammunition ALL 
“ YOU NEED IS AN ORDINARY 
; POTATO, and that Isn't hard to 
\ \' fet Merely place the point of the 
\ 


arrel Gf the pistol Into a potato, as excel- 
t} shown in the illustration, wit draw <¢ lent little 


tre pistol and fire. Nothing could bs book contain- 

besimpler It fires quite a distance, . = 250P 

gors off with a-repurt hke all sir guns, and z ing. <oU F ar- C 
there ia absolutely nodanger Welland strongly y lor Tricks,| ots of harmless fun and 


made entirely of metal’ Price Pos inly 35¢ tricks with |amusement wearing these 


eee t-em. Profusely illus. Sent postpd, to jenameloid, as Slustrated. 


parently breathe any address for only 10c., 3 coplee for 25¢ Price enly 25¢ Pestpald. 


ihe horror ond con.) ge" The “Little Giant’? Typewriter 
sternation§ of all A First Class Writing, 


a cpeunics. All €& ae Machine For. $1.50. iy 
a ‘ A pottect litle typewriter for $1 
sent ev i, Vilere ute dhousiuenret peteons who 


sary. “ 
in Don for ONLY 30c. p. pd. JOKNSO A é = te Use & typemsiter but 
~ : s und business do aot Ware 


SEEBACKROS COPE 


a ee Oe Se eS ee 
ecards, coins, |rings. Made In platinold 

Great Fire Eater SQUIRT ROSE handkerchiefs, eggs, rings, glasses, etc, finish (to resemble plati- 
So simple. that achild can perform |num), with wording on 


A REAL STARTLER. ‘hie to the 
test popular of all squirt o The 
Bower in your coat looks « 
eweet that everyone ts tempted to inhale 
the delightful perlcine 

tuent to pr he bulb. 
Very interesting Dou't they 
thingssometines fubber tube 
\eattord of yout cost or tr 
hilb ia, large encugh to 


snost frequently used’ are so grouped us to on 
Lito 10, and che punctuation marke being together. 
nm NOW your bert girl typewritten fo} 
you arelooking Just like hav- any Icind of work not sea 
the back of your head. we send o cirhe of ink and full 0 
PRICE 25< POSTPAID. each, or 3 for 6Se postpaid. plete $1.50 by mail pootpaid to any a in the =: le 


eiommencot.t: JOHNSON SMITH & CO. 3% Racine, Wis. 


shots wath ene loading. 
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FEST YOUR 


ART 


F you like to draw, it is an indica- 
tion that you may have natural 
talent wofth developing. Our Art 
Ability Test will enable you to judge your 
natural sense of free-hand drawing, design, 
proportion, composition, color, perspective, 
etc. Send for this free test and learn if 
your talent is worth developing. You will 
be frankly told what your prospects are 
for success as an artist. 


Trained Artists 
Are Highly Paid 


There are wonderful opportunities in Commercial Art. 
Hundreds of advertisers are buying thousands and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of art work annually. 
Trained artists make good money the year ’round. If you 
like to draw and have the ambition to get ahead, you may 
be successful in this pleasant, fine paying profession, too. 


Federal Students Are Successful 


Many Federal students are making $2000, $4000, $5000 and $6000 
yearly—some even more. The Federal course is i every- 
where by art employers and buyers of commercial art. It quickly pre- 
pares you at home in spare time, without previous training. You get 


personal, individual criticisms on your work. Get this free art ability test. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing ! 


1302 FEDERAL SCHOOLS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Please send me your free Art Test, and complete information about the Federal Course. | 


Present 
ENGIN cata k actos Geese ane ca cantons tema ee Ages. tat Occupation’. .....saunce 


DR. ELIOT'S 


OF BOOKS 
(The Harvard Classics) 


famous booklet t! 
how to turn wa: min- 
utes into growth and in- 
creased power. it’s ready — 
‘and waiting ‘for’ you. 
i) Sending for it does not 
_ obligate you in any way. . 
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THESE 


Like a Conquering Army 


BOOKS 


have marched triumphant through the 
centuries" 


HE LIBRARIES of the old 
world and the new are 
cral with volumes, shelf on 
shelf, which a thousand men ina 
thousand lifetimes could never 
time to read. And millions 
more volumes have passed for- 
ever into oblivion, not even to 
find shelter in the archives of 
public libraries. 

Yet these books have come 
thundering down through thecen- 
turies, influencing, teaching and 
delighting mankind with their in- 
domitable power. They areasnew 
and invigorating as when their 
immo authors instilled in 
them the breath of immortal life. 

Emerson once said: ‘Would 

. that some charitable soul, after 
losing a | Peed deal of time among 
thefalse booksand alighting upon 
the few true ones which made 
him happy and wise, vould name 
those which have been bridges or 
ships to carry him over the dark 
morasses and barren oceans into 
sacred cities, into places and 
temples.” 

It was one of the monumental 
achievements of America’s great- 
est educator, Dr. Charles W, 
Eliot, to bring together thetruly 
great books, to siftthe pure gold 
from the mass of writings the 
ages have produced. For. fort; 
years President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Eliot realized the 
need of a library offering every- 
one the culture 
which a university 
strives to give 


By Mail, 
about: the 


ing. Also, 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON CO.,'250 Park Ave, N. ¥. 
send me the booklet that tells all 
hee a library‘in the world, Len 
; 4 Foot Harv 
Cheah aad ombatne yr. Eliot's own plan of read~ 
lease adv: 
- by small monthly payments. 


The Five-Foot Shelf T= 
vard Classics) is them: it 
result of his inspiration and 
knowledge. These books are the 
criterion of all literary selection. 
Through them people have found 
that the classics are not duli— 
but intensely stirring; not beau- 
tiful antiques, but lively, stimu- 
lating modern¢hought with vital 
application to everyday life, 

In this wonderful library are 
the writings of 302 immortal 
authors. 

The Oy, man and woman of 
today n not stumble through 
hopeless masses of ling mear- 
ter, for in the Harvard Classics 
are the books that live forever, 
the books that have as proud 
possessors more than a quarter 
of a million intelligent, ambl- 
tious families. 

These books stand for stimu~ 


for themselves the well-de- 
served tribute, ‘A liber 
panes in fifteen & 
a, 


ie 
P. F. Collier.and Son Com- 
pany has published good books 
since 187, By the famous 
Collier plan, you can pay for 
books: while you are 

d enjoying them, 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, forty 
vears President of Har 
vard University, Editor 
of the famous Harvard 
Classtes. 


of Books (The 


ise how I may secure the books 


Sharpen a "soft 
pencil. Follow the 
simple lines in this 
amazing book, 
\\ “Figure Construc- 
tion,” copy the il- 
lustrations several 
\ XG times — and 
nnd ‘* "PRESTO! you can 
fait aketah a head, a hand, a figure, with 
_- the ease and grace of a real artist. 
It is lots of fun to draw and sketch— 
_ there may be profit, too, from your 
sketches as you advance. Don’t think 
you can’t draw until you nave tried the 
_ easy instructions of this excellent course 
 —now in one handy, beautiful book. 


_ As Easy As A BC 


a ie Cc A Every intelligent man or 
Be toy woman will find great satis- 
faction in being able to 


landscape, easily and rapidly. 
It is so easy to follow the 
Foundation Line System as 
contained in this course that 
any one that can handle a 
__ pencil at all can make progress quickly. 
Even if you thought you ‘“‘couldn’t 
ia _ draw a straight line,” you will get re- 
‘markable results from only i5 minutes’ 
practice a day. 


‘ 
: D B 


Oe er Se 2 ee YG 


TR eh mem ae mem ee nr eerrevrevresene 


sketch a head, a figure, a_ 


GREGG PUBLISHING CO., 20 Weat 47th Street, New Yor, N: j 


- Send me “Fi Cc Ar 
ee gure Construction.” I will pay postman $2.50 (and post, a 
arrival. My money to be refunded at any time within 30 days, if I ne tn a 
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Complete Beginner's 


Course Only $2. 50 


_ 


Although a beginner’s art 
class would cost a great deal \ 
in time, money, and mater- J 
ials, you can obtain all the’ 
elements you need in this 
elegant course—book for / ~* 
only $2.50. The book is” 
7”x11”, heavy calendared 
paper; over 100 progressive 
illustrations to follow; full- 
page plates; easy instruc- 1 
tions. Who knows but what | 
this valuable instructor may . | 
introduce you to the highly e 
profitable field of commercial art: 
Every man or woman who like 
pictures and desires to do something : 
with a pencil besides “‘seribbling” 
should send for, and examine, this 
fascinating book. oe | 


SEND NO MONEY 


Send the coupon below and deposit. 
the purchase price of $2.50 (and posi-- 
age) with the postman: when be | 
“Figure Construction” book arriv 
You may have your money back at 
any time within 30 days if you r 

turn the book as unsatisfactory. 


c 
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INTRVER before in the history of book publish- 
_ing has there been so wide and varied a 
deluge-of important—really significant—books. 
A recent list of best sellers includes such names 
Julian Green, Suzan Ertz, John: Galsworthy, 
“Hugh Walpole. There is no doubt that American 
readers want good literature, and are willing to 
gh any amount of good books—if they are 
) within reach. . 
_._ But so many books are published each year 
hat it is almost impossible for the average reader 
‘to buy eh volume he would like to own. Asa 
. it, h eds of worthwhile volumes are over- 
looked—due to the “high cost of literature.” 
_» Why are books so expensive? Why can they 
mot be sold as cheaply as magazines? This has 
dong been the problem of a group of distinguished 
‘writers, educators and publishers. 
| The Writer said: ‘‘The author’s earnings do not 
increase the price of good books. He would much 
efer having 50,000 readers purchase his book 
for 42c a copy than only 5,000 at $2.50.” 
_ The Educator said: “Free public education has 
riven the average citizen an appreciation of good 
oks. More’ fine literature is being read today 
an ever before.” 
'The Publisher said: “If enough buyers can be 
_ secured in advance, I can publish important new 
“books, have them artistically designed, durably 
~bound—and sell them for 42c a volume, or 1/6 the 
esent prices.” 
And so the writer, educator and publisher con- 
red with printers, artists, distributors—and 
‘hed out their plan. ‘The result is: Paper Books. 
"This isa wonderful new book club that provides 
one 0} iding volume a month—12 important, 
able books a year—for the unheard of price of 
ly 42 a volume! The books average 300 pages 
‘and contain as many words in as ’arge type as the 
werage $3 or $4 book. f 
ousands of readers who never 
beautifully designed and 
lume, have 
After . sub- 
“The 
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ready bi 
bers 
Iden Wind” by Tak 
y, @ fascinating novel, and eri 
t”? by Margaret Goldsmith, a vivid, / 
biography—letter after letter came to the 
rial -Board#expressing amazement that such 
publishing feat could have been accomplished. 
The New York Témes writing of the first pacer 
sok selection says: ‘Not only is ‘The 
” remarkable for a most unusual and suc- 
blending of East and West in romantic 
ative, but its selection marks it as a,portent in 
nerican publication. With cover and end-papors 
éd by Rockwell Kent, it is a distibguiched 
ounded. of good paper, clear 


” 
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of work, com 
nd well boun' 


oh neat aar att 
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New book club cuts price — 
of month’s leading books — 
to 42¢ ie 


by ARTHUR K. WHITLEY 


The third Paper Book selection was “Dewer _ 


Rides” by L. A. G. Strong. This novel created a 
sensation in England where it received greater 
praise from critics than any other novel in recent 


years. Selections like these more than justify the — 


original plans of this remarkable new book club. | 
Now everyone can enjoy a whole year’s distin-— 
guished «reading—for less than the price of two 


books; and still have sufficient in their book budget — 


to buy other volumes that may interest them. — 
Some of the men responsible for this wonderful 


new publishing innovation are: Padraic Colum, _ 


author, Everett Dean Martin, distinguished edu- 
eator, Lincoln Colcord, eminent critic, Louis 
Untermeyer, outstanding American editor, poet 
and critic, Horace M. Kallen and Charles Boni. 
_Rockwell Kent, art editor, and Elmer Adler, — 
director of printing, are responsible for the beauty — 
and artistry of the volumes. \ As 
The largest number of charter members ever to 
subscribe to 2 book club have joined the Paper 
Book Club. Membership is now open to all. 
Through this club anyone can purchase the lead- 
ng books of fiction, history, biography, postry 
philosophy, travel—for only 42c a volumel | 
Perhaps you would like to take advantage of — 
this revolutionary idea in book publishing. Per- 
Lape you would like to receive 12 outstanding 
volumes a year—for less than the price of two. If 
so, clip the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


It will bring you the current Paper Book by return 
. mail. If you like it simply send $5 for one year’s 


subscription to this unusual book club. There- 
after you will receive every month one outstand- 
ing book of fiction or non-fiction which ordinarily 
sélis for $2.50, $3.00 or $5.00. If you do not care 
to join, you may return the book without cost or 
obligation. Send you subscription now to Charles — 
Boni, Paper Book Club, Dept. 730, 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

2 ee eee ee: ee es ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
Charies Boni, Paper Book\Club, 

Dept. 730, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the current Paper Book. Within 


5 days after receiving the book I will send you coy 
for my paid-in-full subscription to Paper Books (& 
new book each month for 12 months) or return the 
book without cost or obligation. Send check with 
coupon if you prefer. 

($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad) - 
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[You C.4N CHOOSE IF YOU WILL} 


a HANCE governs the general trend of too 
many lives. By chance many people live 


in a certain place, attend a certain school, ~ 


| take the opportune job; they chance upon 
certain associates, books, and thoughts. 

But by courage and determined effort they 
could choose oftentimes where to live, what 
to study and, to a large extent, what to ac- 

- | complish. = 

| Hundreds of thousands of ambitious people 
F 5 

zl » 


are studying mS home in iin leianre ime. 


Increased earning capacity is the objective 
that many are attaining. t whether the at- 
tainment be greater efficiency in business, or 
@ more interesting social life, or the real joy 
of developing a more cultured point of view, 
the studies that lead to these objectives are 
available, wherever one lives, through Colum- 
bia Home Study Courses. The range of sub- 
jects is wide. , 


_|GCOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
fe in the Following Subjects: | 


Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics P 
Economic Gedgraphy 
English : 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 


Accounting 
Algebra } 
American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 
-Banking . 
Biblical Literature 
Biology 
Botany 

oy Scouting . 
Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization _ 


| MNHESE courses have been prepared by our in- 
i structors to meet the special requirements 
of study at home. While all basic material essen- 

| tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 


| permit adaptation to the individual needs of . 


| the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
‘Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. Spe- 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. 


4 The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses, A 
| eoupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
|| your educational interests our instructors may 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Exten 
Please send me full 


ment, New York, N. Y. 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 


European History 
Fire Insurance 
French Mathematics | 
Geometry Personnel Administration 
German Philosophy 

Government Photoplay Composition 
Grammar Physics P 
Greek Psychology 

Harmony Psychology in Business 
High School Courses Public Speaking 

History Religion , 
Investments Secretarial Studies 
Italian Short Story Writing — 
Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule ee 
Latin Sociology 

Library Service Spanish 

Literature World Literature, ete, _ 


be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of tater aa you, oven if 

they are not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. | 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study D } 
C partment has tices courses copaning | 
the equivalent of four years of High | 
study. This complete High School or 
Preparatory training is available to those who | | 
can not undertake classroom work. We shall | 


be glad to send i | 
seater you our special bulletin upon i} 


asion—Home Study Depart- | | 
information ebout Gohimbs | 


University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjecta: 


we 
« 

\". 
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i. j Pewain needs you ... That’s why the 
_ 4\ entire Radio industry is calling for 
_ trained men. Radio is thrilling work... 
__ has easy hours, vacations with pay, and 
) a chance to see the world. Manufac- 
» turers and broadcasting stations are now 
©. eagerly seeking trained RCA Institutes 
» men. Millions of sets need servicing ... 
thousands of ships require experienced 
" operators .. . Never 
_ fore was there an oppor- 
_ tunity like this. 


YOU ON THE ROAD TO... .— 


SUCCESS IN RADIO — 


hand « knowledge, get it quickly and 
get .it complete. Success in Radio — 
depends upon ‘training, and that’s 

_ training you get with RCA ~ 
Institutes.. That’s why every grad- — 
uate of RCA Institutes who desired _ 
a position has been able to get one ~ 
. -.. That’s why graduates are always 
in big demand! a Peet 


Study Radio at the iOldest 
and Largest Commercial 


i This is the Only Course 
Sponsored by Radio Cor- 
poration of America . 


| RCA sets the standards 
| for the entire Radio In- 
} dustry ... The RCA 


‘ 


For the added convenience of 
students who prefer a Resident 
Study Course, RCA Institutes, 
Inc., has established Resident 
Schools in the following cities: 
New York 326 Broadway 
Boston, Mass. . 899 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.1211ChestnutSt. 
Baltimore, Md.1215N.CharlesSt. 


Training Organization 

in the Wold #4 

Send for this Free Book — 
....or step in at any 
of our resident schools — 
and see for yourself how 
thousands of men are al- 
ready on the road to 


| Institutes’ Home Labor- 

-.atory Training Course 
¢ enables you to quickly 
learn all the secrets of 
Radio... In your spare 
_ time you can obtain a 
__ thorough, ractical edu- 
_ cation in Radio : 
You learn Radio by actual experience 


given to every student. That’s why 
every graduate of RCA Institutes has 
_ the experience, the ability, and the con- 
_ fidence to hold a big-money Radio job. 


Graduates of RCA Institutes Find 
It Easier to Get Good Jobs 


"Students of RCA Institutes get. first- 


_ RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
eS <e 


rd y Formerly : 
- Radio Institute fof America _ 
aap ; ; ik 


Newark, N. J. .. 


Home Study graduates may also 
attend any one of-our resident 
schools for post-graduate instruc-. 


tion at no extra charge. 


_ \ with the remarkable outlay of apparatus ~ 


RCA INSTITUTES, Inc. Bie 
-Dept. WA-1, 326 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

tlemen: Pl send me your FREE 40-page 
Sa which illustrates the brilliant opportunities 
in Radio and describes your laboratory-method 
_of instruction at home! j 


560 Broad St. | success in Radio. Re- — 
‘|. member that you, too, 

can speed up-your earn- 
ing capacity .|. . can 
earn more money in 

Radio, than you ever — 

earned before. The man _ 
who trains'today will hold down the big- 
money Radio job‘of the future. Come in 
and get this free book or send for it by 4 
mail. Everything you want to know ~ 
about learning Radio. Each page packed 
with pictures and descriptions of the 
brilliant opportunities in this gigantic, 
world-wide money-making profession. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 
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| INVENTORY 
| Insurance Record — 


You must make an inventory 
after the five-why not make 
it before when you can do 
Justice to yourself. 


] A household inventor 
will make this an eas . 
_ accurate ~and. interést- 


1] ing task. 
Seah i Nend for your copy free! 


i 4g Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. 
One Park Avenue, New York City 
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Advertisements—Library of Informatton. 


Can You Find Out What You Need | — 
: , ~to Know? hom 
NOWLEDGE today is king. He who commands the essential J 
facts when needed, 1s recognized everywhere as the man of J 
power and influence. This fundamental fact explains why thou- | 
sands of men and women of affairs are relying daily on that 
unique source of quick reference— wen 


|| The Lincoln Library | 


) | OF ESSENTIAL INFORMATION | — 


“A Supreme Triumph of Book Facts Mobilized for Use | 


ew et 


; Value Over Book Bulk” , In one authoritative volume it mobil- : 
} 2286 pages—yet less than 3 inches izes for instant use the essentials. of J 
wg thick. t the world’s knowledge in history, : 
a Over 20,000 topics—yet less than 6 biography, government, science, eco- 
1” pounds in weight. nomics, art, literature, and much more ~ 
) #& Over 800 beautiful and instructive —all brought close to the passing hour. 

P| illustrations. ‘ It presents a greater amount of | 

, Natural arrangement—topics scien- . useful, well-organized,up-to-date § — 
ite tifically classified. information than can be pur=- § 
/ § Answers over 300,000 questions. chased elsewhere for several times 
| || 330 fact-rich tabulations. the price. a ; 

| § Full index of unerring precision. If you wish to increase your effi- 

_ The cream of modern knowledge ciency and your confidence—if, you 

| © couched in concise, simple, interest- _ wish to obtain an education or make 

= ing language. your present education more effective 
| || Price in attractive, durable bind- —you cannot afford to put off inquir- 

'f ing as low as $15.50. ing further into this great work an 

a ie what it will do for you. 

| Standard Equipment Throughout USE THIS COUPON TODAY 

iy the Nation —_—<—<-- a ae ee a 

ar For sheer usefulness there is noth- Ard ets pile. bal ragearae® ead 


ing like it. It is fast becoming the 
standard reference source in many 
thousands of offices, homes, schools, ° 
and libraries. It:is valued by statis- 
tical services, school children, college 


Gentlemen: ee, 
Kindly send me, without obligation on 

my part, your free booklet of 2009 

practical questions. ‘ 


_ presidents, reference libraries, editors, Name. 00 oc 0 coe sees eee se anes ue ve 
club women—in fact, by all students, ; 
- juvenile or adult, who recognize the BEER. Cok ble h.geres tau ae eaeaaenae ens . . 
; é Le atiass 
value of being well informed. Cit Yer iin. ce or 08 oe 00,0 SbAtOss oe 0ee.- a© 
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POPE Fhe SEER 
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: Country 


Over 
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\V OMEN who aim to 


keep abreast of things are 
regular readers of The 
Sunday World. Its big 
Women’s Section, its hand- 
some handy-size magazine 
in four-color rotogravure, 
are features that appeal to 
the feminine point of view. ~ 


Only $4.00 per year mailed 
to any address in America 


4 is Address Circulation Manager 
~The World 63 Park Row. - 


: ‘New York. _ 
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ICK at heart the trem- 
bling girl shuddered at 
the words that delivered her to 
this terrible fate of the East. 
How could she escape from this 
Oriental monster into whose 
hands she had been given—this mysierious man 
of mighty power whose face none had yet seen? 
_ Here is an,extraordinary situation. What was 
to be the fate of this beautiful girl? Who was 
this strange emissary whom no one really knew? 


To know the answer to this and the most exciting tales of Oriental adventure and mys- 
tery ever told, read on through the thrilling, absorbing, and fascinating pages of the 


Masterpieces of ORIENTAL MYSTERY 


By SAX ROHMER ao ae RRA 

a4 RETRY MAND OF | vetzow pen: 
' 11 Superb Volumes Baru, Oru", DOPE |"Eiaw | secret] Shetee 
Written with his uncanny ris le reir ra 


knowledge of things Oriental 


HESE are no ordinary mystery stories. The Forget Your Troubles—Relax ! 
+ hidden secrets, mysteries and intrigues of the E a 
Orient fairly leap from the pages. Before your eyes These are the sort of stories thatex-Premier 
spreads a swiftly moving panorama that takes you Baldwin, Edison and other great men read 
thless from the high places of society—from  ¢0 help them relax—to forget their burdens. 
homes of refinement and luxury, to sinister under-  10,read these absorbing tales of the mys- 
worlds of London and the Far East—from Piccadilly terious East is to cast your worries into 
e oy an paces scenes behind idol oblivion—to increase your efficiency. . 
ples in far o ina—from hidden citiesinthe [Extraordinary Offer 
n ala; Jon n, hi y - ° 
jungles of Malay along strange paths to the Don’t wehittadinnte 


yery seat of Hindu sorcery. 
WA Mystery Volumes Packed With Thrills!  Fzinting, these volumes by (he tue, Ue I 
Be the first in your community to own these, the his low pri ossible. Only a limited 
: " t price pi e. y 
ost wonderful Oriental mystery stories ever pub- number left. Don’t lose a minute. | 
ished—books that have sold by the hundred thou- 
sand at much higher prices—booke you will enjoy Send No Money—2":' - o _ 19308 
ré f i mail Dept. 29 é 
eading over and over again. Handsomely bound in (hat; cekicsovias tide Caavan ¢ an nl 
‘substantial cloth covers, a proud adornment for Today Sure! Read them TEN ? Stone & 


‘your table or shelf. A constant scurce of enjoyment DAYS FREE, without a .© Mackenzie 
at less cost than any other form of entertainment. penny down. = (14 E. (6th St, E 
ke & New York 
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qo Send me on approval, 
&" all charges prepaid, | 
¢ your set of Masterpieces 
> | of. Oriental Mystery, in 11 
AY handsome cloth volumes. If 
@ _ after 10 days’ free examination | 
I am delighted, I will keep the 
© books and send you $1.00 promptly jj 
and $1.00 a month for only 14 months; 
e when you receive my first payment you i 
oP are to send me the Gurkha Kukri without 
extra cost. Otherwise, I will return the § 
@#H set within 10 days at your expense, 


rare 
This famous Gurkha Kukri of solid brass, 614 in. long, 
is an exact replica of that used by the Hindu soldiers 
in the World War and so graphically described by 
Kipling. A rare curio to have and useful as a 
letter-opener, a paper-weight, or a. protection 
on occasion. imited quantity on hand, 
will be given without added cost 
asa premium for 


promptness-but : 
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UNITED 
STATES 


iO ati Nae a iis Se hl 


Tory * ate 


TRUCKING | 


RUDOLF CORPORATION 4 


| WILDERMANK 


; ; Patent & Trade Mark Attorney 
; a t M. &., &. &. 


g | | Personal Service |}} 372 SOUTH STREET || 


Reet | NEW YORK 


Design Patents 


} Everywhere 


Bt Tel. WATKINS 7688 


~ |I| Mohawk Bldg., 160 Fifth Ave 
. NEW YORK CITY | 
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} Let these fifteen books fill your 
) spare time with pleasure and enter- 
) tainment as they prepare you 
easily and quickly in your own 
) home for bigger pay, broader 
) culture and both social and business 
success, 


) You need no longer be handicapped! _Now 
} you can have your high school education— 
in pour spare time at home. No tedious 
-study—no laborious lessons! 
minutes of pleasant reading a day. Every 
high school subject is covered in the most 
entertaining and effective way—by Ques- 
tions and Answers. 


__ Perhaps you had a high school education, 
but have forgotten much that you learned. 
A few minutes a day, spent in renewing your 


= ae aaa $ 


GEE 


light will help you capitalize what you already 
know. 


BETS 


+ 
= 


to increase your earning power. It gives you 
culture, enables you to meet and know edu- 
cated, worthwhile people. Employers always 
demand high school graduates for responsible 
- positions. 


aie a 


Greatest Bargain in Brain 
Power Ever Offered! 


Never before has there been such a bargain 
in education. Never before has it been pos- 
sible to obtain a high school education in 
* go easy and rapid a way, and at so. little 
cost. 


NANT ss 
i Sut 


ae 


HERE 


my 


Did you miss your chance to go to high school? | 


“acquaintance with your studies in a maturer’ 


A high school education is the surest way 
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Subjects Covered 


Biology : 
Ancient History 
American History : 
Elementary Algebra a bs 
Physics 

Modern History 
Literature 


Geomrhpht oe ee 
Physiography ~— rgis 
Spelling: - 4 Tae. 
English Grammar 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Send the coupon at once for free 


book, “New Way to Get a High 
School Education at Home.” Fing | 
out how the method is sent on Free 
Examination, and. about the easy — 
terms, the Certificate awarded, etc. 
Don’t do without a High School 


Education any longer. You know , ate 


only too well whatits lack costs # 
you, what more education can 7 
mean to you. Mail the 4 
coupon now. This simple 
act may. change your 
whole life for the bet- 
ter, as-it has done AH 
for thousands of # 
others. 4 

7 Dept. 4501, 


7 31 Union Square, 

3 © New: York -Gity. 

' “7 Please send - me! you. new 
7 tree book, ‘New Way to Get 
a Haigh . School. Education at 


equivalent of, a Four-Year High School 


answering the examination questions thats" Name .....+-++++>++ LF decisecact ceri waasel 


=| 
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f for a) ig bh School Certificate. 
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ay £X DAILY perusal of 
hoe | Py World brings the busi- 
al ‘ness and professional man 
_ up-to-the-moment on the im- 
_ portant news of the world. 
* _ The best editorial page in 
America is eagerly followed, __ 
by the country’s foremost 
_ thinkers and men of action. ; . 
Its financial pages are every- |. 
e where accepted as authority. 


The World (six days a week) 
~mailed to any address 
$10.00 a year 
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Address Circulation Manager 


bai: The World 63 Park Row New York 
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New Moisture Humidifier 
& Carbon Eliminator 


for all Makes of Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Engines 


An amazing Scientifie Humidifier has been patented throughout the 
World that beats any ever got out. It makes engines run ALL THE 
TIME with the same wonderful efficiency they do on a cool maist night. It gives MORE 

. pep and power, HIGHER top speed, eliminates hard carbon, and gives AMAZING mileage. 
Fords report 28 to 42 miles per ape Other makes (both American and Foreign) report 
marvelous increases of }4 to double mileage. Some of the best records are: 


Man with Car 
Spare or Full Time 


$350 to $1500 @ month 

1 man $4,939.66 In 3% months. 
Another $1,656.60 in 58 days. 
$5,150.00 in 6 months to another, 
BIG MONEY can be—IS being made. 


Fitting Motors With Vix 
One man sold 8 first morning. 
Another sells ai) 3 men can install: 
Another's profits as high as $100.00. 


Miles 
Buick,... 2814 Essom.. os... 02.05. 32 Nash, 2... 220-000 a day. i 
Cadiliso.- - Goktend (rs VIX sells itaclf by 8 STARTLING 
ete » demonstrations — BIG, STUNNING, 
ASTOUNDING DEMONSTRATIONS. 


2 Plymouth... 


Graham-Paige. ». 235 Successful VIS seo aE MORS MON- 


EY than they ever made 


Try This New Principle 
Gas Saver AT MY RISK 


Try this wonderful VIX Moisture Humidifier and Carbon Eliminator AT MY RISK on YOUR OWN 
CAR to prove that VAPOR MOISTURE (drawn from Radiator to Eugine) pve you that w 
night driving effect ALL THE TIME with MORE mileage from gas snd oil—eliminates hard carbon 
accumulation — gives MORE power, a SNAPPIER, PEPPIER motor. FASTER acceleration, 9 
UIETER Tunning engine and HIGHER top speed. 

VIX will PROVE ITS MONEY SAVING MERIT on your own car by 8 DEMONSTRATIONS— 
conducted by yourself AT MY RISK—the most SENSATIONAL, most ASTOUNDING, most CON- 
VINCING DEMONSTRATIONS you ever saw. If you don’t find from 

‘our tests that it does MORE than I claim, return it and it COSTS YOU 
NOTHING. 1 want wide-awake, hustling, County, State, Provinte 
and National Agencies everywhere, part or full time, to make to $1500 per mohth 
filling the groat DEMAND for this wonderful Invention wherever introduced, Write 
for my FREE TRIAL and MONEY MAKING OFFER, Use coupon below. ‘ 


- WALTER CRITCHLOW 
Inventor and Manufacturer,154-B Street, WHEATON, IIL, U.$. A, 


Pictures here and at 


top show Model “B” ce 
VIX attached tomy own § & 
New Model A Ford. This 
set aca | ge iS all Now 
To’ in performance : ing whe 
with She JS a @. 
Humidifier. So isevery ; ; 
Abto, truck, te : ae a Tae WALTER CRITCHLOW 
Taxi, Bus, Marine, Sts ; 2 Jamaal | INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER 
Be, bath American Axi . = etiaseenihemen ei 
7 ‘orel kc «SS Ple: end ithout obligation or charge & 
ae TO our FREE TRIAL and MONEY MAKING 
FFER. 


' GUARANTEED 


SAVE |#222" || 


- or Costs You Nothing heme, ita 
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The eSrngi Metallic Casket Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
~ Quality Caskets and Vaults 


Since 1884—Old Reliable—46 Years 


an SPRINGEIELD, NO. 110 > CAST BRONZE 


“sr OF ‘ALL CAST BRONZE SARCOPHAGI 


Cast'in Two Pieces—Weight 1250 Pounds 


CATALOG SHOWS OVER 100 STYLES OF 
_. © (CAST BRONZE, WROUGHT BRONZE, SOLID 
~ COPPER AND ARMCO INGOT IRON CASKETS 


(THE SPRINGFIELD LINE IS GUARANTEED 


‘NO. @ AIR SEALED VAULT WATER-TIGHT 12 GAUGE 
MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON * 
THIS ‘VAULT INSURES A. DRY BURIAL 
. BEST ON THE MARKET—GUARANTEED 50 YEARS 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
BRANCHES ~ 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY OMAHA LOS ANGELES 


The Man I Pity Most 
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OR OLD JONES. No one had any 
use for him. No one respected him. 
Across his face I read one harsh word— 
FAILURE. He just lived on. A poor 
worn out imitation of a man, doing his 
sorry best to get on in the world. If he 
had realized just one thing,he could have 
made good. He might have been a-bril- 
liant success. 

There are thousands and-thousands of 
men like Jones. They, too, could be 
happy, successful, respected and loved. 
But they can’t seem to realize the one 
big fact—that practically everything 
worth while living for depends: upon 
STRENGTH—upon live, red-blooded, 
he-man muscle. 

Everything you do depends upon strength. No 
matter what your occupation, you need the 
health, vitality and clear thinking only big, 
strong, virile muscles can give you. When you 
are ill the strength in those big muscles pulls 
you through. At the office, in the farm fields, or 


on the tennis courts, you'll find your success gen- 
erally depends upon your muscular development. 


Here’s a Short Cut to Strength 
and Success 


“But,” you say, “it takes years to build my body 
up to the point where it will equal those of athletic 
champions.” It does if you go about it without any 
system, but there’s a scientific short cut. And 
that’s where I come in. 


30 Days is All I Need 


In just 30 days I can do things with your body 
you néver thought possible. - With just 4 few minutes 
work every morning, I will add one full inch of real, 
live muscle to each of your arms, and two whole 
inches across your chest. Many of. my pupils have 

ained moré than that, but 1 GUARANTEE to do at 
least that much for you in one short month. Your 
neck will grow shapely, your shoulders begin to 


EARLE LIEDERMAN—The 

Author of *‘Muscle Building,” “Science of Wrestling,** 

i*Secrets of Strength,’’ *‘Here’s Health,” “Endurance,” 
ete. 


Muscle Builder 


broaden. . Before you know it, you'll find people 
turning around when you pass. Women will want 
to know you. Your boss will treat you with a new 
respect. . You'll look ten years younger, and you'll 
fee] like it, too. Work will be easy. As for play. 
why, you'll realize then that you don’t know what 
play really means, 


I Strengthen Those Inner Organs Too 
But I’m not through Wien you. I want ninety days in all to do the job right, and then all I ask is that you 


Gat in front of your mirror and look yourself over. 


ata marvelous change! 
shapely Jegs! . Yes, sir. They-are yours, 
too, because 
Yes indeed, life can give you a greater.thrill 


health, Strength and happincss always demands action. 


64 pages and--- 
- IT IS FREE 


It contains forty-eight full-page photographs of 
myself and ome of the many prize-winning pupils I 
have trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful 
weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them 
over how and you will marvel at their present 
physiques. This will not obligate you at all, but for 
the sake of your future health and happiness do not 
put it off, Send today—right now before you turn 


this page. 
EARLE LIEDERMAN 
Dapt. 509. 305 Broadway, New York City 


Those great square shoulders! 
and they are there to stay. You'll be just as fit inside as you are out, 
I work on yeur heart, your liyer—all of your inner organs, strengthening and exercising them. 
than you ever dreamed. But, remember, the only sure road to 


That pair of huge, lithe arms! Those firm, 


Send for my New Book, 


' &% 


| EARLE LIEDERMAN, 
Dept. 509, 305 Broadway, 


1 Et) New York City : 
1 Dear Sir; Please send me, absolutely 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES 
BY Alt, schools AN? SOLD AT BARGAIN PRICES 


ON ALL SUBJECTS ? 
Gourses also Rented, Exchanged and Sold on Easy Time Payments 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE BARGAIN CATALOGUE FREE 
4 (COURSES BOUGHT FOR CASH) 
H. H. HANFLING 799 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


66 a 99 Learn how to keep your mind on one 

Concentration subject despite interruptions. Great 
| possibilities through thought control. Companion book, “How to Conquer Fear,” shows 
how to avoid worry, fear, doubt, anxiety, strain, nervousness, self-consciousness and gain 
contentment. Both wonderful books by F. W. Sears, M. P. $1 postpaid, or C. O. D. to 
any U.S. Post Office; you pay postman price plus postage. Satisfaction or money back. 
CENTRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 1123 Broadway B-14 New York, N.Y. 


TUKN SPARE HOURS INTO CASH 
RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A new, fascinating way to paint photos and 
miniatures and earn money in your spare time. 
f Many earn while learning, and upon comple- 
tion of course, get from $35 to $100 a week. 

NO DRAWING TALENT NEEDED 
You need no special talent for success in this 
field. Our simple, easy, practical, home-study 


— We train you quickly at 
home. No experience necessary. Spare time or 
fulltime. Bigger opportunities now in Advertising 


i oipas rae eee you Ca way. we: turnish than ever before. spe demand = men = 
* professional artist's outfit, and employment ith i é iters, space buyers, mai 
service. Many learn oil painting for culture kis og al ee bie manag Now ‘plan: 
and pleasure. 2 haar ate today tor detai d 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET Nothing else like it. _ Write today for details an 
Our free booklet, ‘Your Success in Art,’ new free booklet, Increased Salaries and Pro- 
_ explains everything. Write for it today. motion. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Dept. 40-1 is School of Advertisin 
1008 N. Dearborn St. $ hicago Page-Davis ch I f g 


Dept. 4362, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill- 


For Advertis- 
ing Rates of 
the 1931 


Matt | ALMANAC 
The Vegetables and Flow- PAUMANAG Apply Room 708 
ers you would like ‘to see KeONAG TS World — 
growing in your garden— Bldg... N 
read all about them in Bey “New 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL York City 


GARDEN BOOK. This is 
the catalog that. tells the 


plain truth about ‘the EECH 
best seeds that grow. okie : 
Write for your AT LAST! Somethi J > 
mething New! “4 
free copy today Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- ff SS = 


rect Pronunciation quickly from jf 
phonograph records. Also in- 
crease your vocabulary this new 
easy way. Be a fluent talker— 
cultivated speech is a social and 
eniliens cn of the first im- ‘ 
ortance. is new “learn by listening” method 
aly recommended AAs tery educators. Re- 
8 sent on free trial. rite for information an: 
free Self Test. No obligation. me : 


THE PRONUNCIPHO 
3601 Michigan Ave., pastes sete |: i 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. ’ 
325 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pg, 
Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
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ERE is the fastest way 

to business advance- 
ment that has ever been dis- 
covered. Learn Stenography! 
It is the surest way to get 
yourself into the big pay, 
big job class. Here are the 
mames of some successful 
men who used stenography 
as a stepping stone to 
wealth and honor. 


John J. Raskob 
George B. Cortelyou 
William Loeb 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
Hugh Chalmers 
Samuel Insull 
George B, Jones 

‘'T. P. O’Connor 
Judge Kenesaw M. Landis 
Frank M. Black 
‘Norman Hapgood 


Good competent men sten- 
ographers are preferred by 
big business men. More of 
them are wanted every day, 
because just as soon as a 
man stenographer proves 
his worth he is “‘boosted’’ 
to a better place. 

A knowledge of speedy, 
accurate stenography opens 
the door that leads into the 
private office of the presi- 
dent. You are trusted with 
valuable secrets. Your em- 
ployer comes to you for 


now write 9! 


words 2 mi I was offel 


could ) 
plish in 6 with an- 
other shorthand.” 
_. Emil Hasse, 
New York, N 65 
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What Speeduriting Students Say: | 
I 


“Six weeks ago “I 
red 


1-4 
dwriting daily 
with maximumsuc- 


Roger Pohiman, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
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advice. Before you realize 
it you are advanced to more 
important positions and 
ever-increasing salary. 
SPEEDWRITING 
Can Make You An 
Experienced Stenog- 
rapher in 72 Hours! 


No matter what your training 
oc education may be, Speed- 
writing prepares you quickly for 
a responsible stenographic posi- 
tion. You can learn Speed- 
writing in an amazingly short 
time—only 72 study _ hours. 
Many have done it in less time. 
What other occupation do you 
know that prepares you so fast 
to earn money? 

Speedwriting is so easy, 80 
simple that you begin to write 
shorthand in your very first 
lesson, and almost before you 
know it, develop the speed of 
efficient stenographers. 

This is the shorthand you 
want. You can learn it in one- 
quarter of the usual time. In 
only 72 practice hours you will 
have speed enough to take down 
any kind of correspondence ag 
fast as any man can talk. Best 
of all, Speedwriting is based op 


began using 
Speedwriting in my | 
work after the very 


a 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Men Find 
aNewShortCut 


to Success 


City... 


{such common-sense principles 

| that you can transcribe your notes 
accurately. That is what brings 
you quickest advancement—speed 
and accuracy! 


Write for FREEBOOK 


An interesting, illustrated book 
has just been prepared that tells 
all the facts about BPecdartne. 
In it you get actual facts that 
prove Speedwriting is the easiest, 
simplest, most reliable shorthand. 
This valuable book is FREE. 
Send for your copy today. 


SPEEDWRITING,Inc. 
Dept. BR87 

200 Madison Ave. 
N.Y. C. 


NOW 
MAIL 
COUPON 


| Speedwriting, Inc. 

200 Madison Avenue 

Dept. BR87, New York City 
I do want to know more about 

Speedwriting. You may send me 


first tesson, and | * ° ° 
my salary has been the free bock without obligation 
increased about 15 on my part. 

percent, since If | 

took the course.” | IN GING ..cscsiee Sinai vaevuten sang tus vele tsetoan vue 
Ta am «A Dy 6S 8iccs.sovsansovecos pigetntoe Ah getiap <a 
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Advertiscments— Accident Insurance, 


Commercial Travelers. , osc" 


Everett F. Crumb 


Mutual Jesee Sse 


Chas. A. Mosher . 


Accident Association soxi20 


. B. Trevvett. Sec. & Treas. of America, Utica, N. Y. 


ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Commercial Travelers, Traveling Buyers, Merchants, Man- 
ufacturers, Bankers, Doctors, Lawyers, and others holies 
_ elerical or office positions. 


TRAVELING NOT NECESSARY 


__ ‘All applications are subject to the approval of the Board 
: _of Directors. 


| “SINGLE” “ ” 

| senerit | BENEFITS AND COST | “DOUBLE: 
$ 25.00 Total Loss of Time, 104 weeks $ 50.00 — , 
12.50 Partial Loss of Time, 26 weeks 25.00 a 

» §,000.00 Loss of Life ; 10,000.00 - |} 
5,000.00 Loss of Both Arms or Legs 10,000.00 — 

5,000.00 Loss of One Arm and One Leg 10,000.00 

5,000.00 Loss of Both Eyes 10,000.00 

_. 2,500.00 Loss of One Arm or One Leg 5,000.00 

1,250.00 Loss of One Eye 2,500.00 


$2.00 | Membership Fee $ 4.00 
$12.00 | Estimated Yearly Cost $24.00 


>) Y Membership Incorporated Reserve Fund 
over 250,000 1883 over $1,500,000.00 


FILL. OUT AND MAIL 


Without obligation on my part, please send full information regard- 
ing a membership in the C. T. M. A. A. of A. 


Name ......... ne seit oargneeinte dire ote mast 


SOPOT OOO OEE ee eee ree oo ODD 


Address 2.2.6: sme sees ee wee eons 


SOOO O eee rer eer eee serne ces ieeree ees me me 


City or town..... 
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Advertisements—Cure for Stammering. 


OTH possess equal health and 
intelligence, both have quali- 


ties that make for success, 
but only one will succeed, for the other 
one stammers—he will fail. He is domi- 
nated by fear. He will dread to meet 
people, for he will lack the self-confidence 
' so necessary to succeed in all walks of life, 
but especially in business; and the humilia- 
tion of his disability will résult in an im- 
pairment of his nervous system—a condi- 
tion often the beginning of ill health. 


All stammerers are fully aware 


of their handicap; they know how 
it feels to be regarded as “different”? from 
other people—and often laughed at. They 
know that their affliction sets them apart 
from all others who are normal. They 
know that stammering is a handicap which 
prevents their. greatest success in business 
or their participation in social affairs. 
But all stammerers do not know that their 
handicap can be removed. 


From childhood Benjamin Bogue 
Was afflicted with a chronic case of stam- 
mering. For nearly twenty years he en- 
dured the experience common ‘to all stam- 
merers. But after long years of tireless 
effort, after endless nights of study and 
days of research he developed the method 
“by which he cured himself. : : 


STAMMERING 


ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


~ Jn the#book offered below, Mr. 
_ Bogue relates ‘the story of his own experi- 

ences, and describes how he restored him- 
self to perfect speech. As stammering is 
due to a lack of co-ordination between 
the speech muscles and the brain, he quotes 
in the book the eminent authorities that 
for years recognized the well-known “t 
that stammering cannot. be “outgrown,” 


One of these Boys 
Will Fail-IF 


but instead becomes “ingrown,” and that 
in order to restore perfect speech it is 
necessary to establish proper functioning 
of the speech musculature. 


Beginning on page 72 will be 
found an explanation of the causes of 
stammering. The results of stammering 
are also fully described, giving the basis 
of the conviction held by leading speech 
authorities that stammering should be re- 
moved before it becomes deeply rooted in 
the muscular and neryous system. ‘The 
text beginning on page 196 is devoted to 
a description of the Bogue Unit Method, 
which is based on the principle of co- 
ordination between the mind. and the 
speech organs. It has restored perfect 
speech to stammerers everywhere. No 
drugs or medicine are used, and the method 
is highly endorsed by physicians. 


In this book will be found the 
reason for the world-wide reputation. of 
the Bogue Unit Method and ‘its interna- 
tional recognition as the standard method 
for the cure of stammering and stuttering. 
Hundreds of helpful facts are embodied 
in this yaluable book entitled ‘‘Stammer- 
ing, Its Cause and Cure,” a-copy of which ~ 
will be sent on receipt of ten cents mailed 
with the coupon. 


| BenzaMin N. Boaur 
1 Bogue Building, 

1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Enclosed is 10 cents for which-please 
send me the book “Stammering—its 
Cause and Cure’—and full information 
regarding the Bogue Unit Method for 
the cure of stammering and stuttering. 
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Tae copy immediately upon publication is to attach a. 
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SUCCESS— 


iA you are normal, you want the com- 
forts and luxuries which are the by- 
products of success—a home of your 
own—a new car—the leisure to read— 
the means to travel. 


You want these things very much. 

But—you are keen enough to perceive that 
experience and facility in handling voutine 
work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that se- 
eralized experience—that ¢vained ability —for 
which business firms are willing to pay real 
money? = 

During the past twenty years more than 
700,000men have found the answer to that ques- 
tion in home-study training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated them- 
selves, to all intents and purposes, at the desks 
of men in high-salaried positions, and have 
squarely faced the #70d/ems of those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been shown 
the principles involved in the solution of such 
problems—and how those principles are ap- 
plied by highly successful business houses, 

Evening after evening, they have tackled con- 


Will You Pay the Price? 
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crete problems, lifted bodily from business life, : 
and under the direction of some of the ablest 
men in their respective fields have worked those 
problems out for themselves. 

That they have been well rewarded for their 
foresight and their earnestness is shown by the 
fact that during only six months’ time as many 
as 1,248 LaSalle members reported salary in- 
creases totaling $1,399,507 —an average increase 
per man of $%h. 


Send for Free Book 
Ten Years’ Promotion in One 


If you— knowing these facts—are content to 
drift, you will not profit by reading further, 

If on the other hand you have imagination 
enough to see yourself in a home of your own, 
enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life—the 
coupon below may shorten your journey to 
success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will bring you 
full particulars of the training which appeals to 
you, to ether with your copy of that most in- 
spiring book,‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One”— 
all without obligation. > 

If you want success, and are willing to pay 
the price, ACT! : 
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The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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In Big Demand _ : 


; Steady Work — Good Pay — K 
- . for Stewart Trained Men — 


gz Send us more trained mechanics! That is the constant cry of Aircraft and peas 
> mobile employers everywhere. Intelligence and proper training are the first and — 
f most important requirements. Salaries of $50 to $100 a week and even more are’ : 
gladly paid to men with ability to fill them. Advancement is unusually rapid. ae 
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VERY ambitious man with a liking 

for mechanics should consider one of 

_ these two fields now and how he can pre- 

| pare hiniself for them in the quickest and 

) most economical way. A bright future 

_- awaitshim. But'every day’s delayjmeans 
a loss of time and money. 


by actually working on—taking apart and: re. 
geeotting er and planes of every standard 
make. ‘ 


Inquire about our Free Employment’ Ser 
and our Easy Payment Plan for students is: 
need financial help while training. ! 

We assure you a cordial reception wisn any . 
obligation on your part. 2 


nt fall _ "i or phone Endicott 3066 or alt out 
a and mail the attached coupon for additional in-— 
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are always waiting for Stewart trained prefer. Fook 


| men. And in these two great industries 
| promotions come rapidly to men with 
ability and a willingness to apply them- 
selves. 
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y a cord vite you to visit and inspect 
AS: inten only will you realize why it 
‘is recognized by the Aircraft and Automobile 

 Yndustries as being the best equipped—most 

{ efficient and up-to-date Aircraft and Automotive 

c Training Scliool in the United States. 


Learn About Our Methods 


\ jence in training men of all ages. See how 
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your community, or near you, 
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¥ of limited income For the chase a new Steinway piano 
with a 10% cash deposit, and 
_ lifelong service which this great the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. 
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American contributions 


to architecture 


_ With reason the world is recognizing the leadership 

_ that America has assumed in architecture. For an 
essential part of true art is utility : in skyscrapers, in 
towering apartments, in factories, and in dwellings, - 
American architects are fulfilling ideals of utility, 
beauty, and sincerity. . 


Crane Co. takes some pride in having made contri- 
butions to this art. By adhering to sound.principles 
of design, it has evolved plumbing fixtures that help 
builders remain true to their objectives. 


Its materials represent a complete range of appoint- 
ments for cottages and mansions, for clubs and fac- 
tories. In appearance, each unit serves the purpose 
for which it was designed. In quality, each fixture, 
éach fitting embodies the honest and lasting crafts- 
manship which will ultimately determine the value. 
of American architecture. 


CRANE | 


PLUMBING. AND HEATING MATERIALS 


CRANE CO., 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 23 WEST 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Eighty Cities 
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JOSEPH PULITZER. 
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October 29,1911. — 


‘THE WORLD, as established by JOSEPH PULITZER, May 10, 1883:— 4 
“—-* “A4n institution that should always fight for progress and reform, never tolerate 


PP injustice or corruption, always fight demagogues of all parties, never belong to any party, 
‘always oppose privileged classes and public plunderers, never lack.sympathy with the 
poor, always remain devoted to the public welfare, never be satisfied with merely printing 
news, always be drastically independent, never be afraid to attack wrong, whether by 
Dredatory plutocracy or predatory poverty.” 


2 ~ Again;as always since the Great War, the Armis- 
_ tice and the peace treaties profoundly changed the 
current of world affairs, the editorial comment and 


_ policy of The World in 1929 turned first of all to 


the service and seeking of international peace. As 

_ the year closed, humanity had reason for high 
_ hopes of the outcome of a five-power naval conference 
to be held in the early days of the new year. The 
“Ramsay MacDonald, Labor Prime Minister 

of Great Britain, to the United States and his 
) tions with, President Hoover u the 
ub. of Anglo-American relations provided suitable 
occasions to urge and commend the policy of further 
imitation of naval arms, a policy which The World, 
while frankly pointing out the difficulties which 
i | the way, has consistently advocated. With 
reat Britain, Italy, France and Japan joining in 
the conference there is a fair prospect of success. 
Though The World had frankly and forcibly opposed 
the election of Republican Congressmen and a 
Republican President in 1928, it gave Mr. Hoover 
in his effort. to promote sea: disarmament more 
effective support than any newspaper organ of his 
own party, and cordially welcomed his selection of an 
ex ellent delegation to represent the United States 

ie Conference. 

__ A little before Mr, MacDonald's visit a citizen of 
‘the Republic, Owen D. Young accomplished 
with The World backing him at every step, an im- 
portant work for delimitation of the war debts by 
carrying through the plan of payment—super- 
Seting the Dawes plan, which had served its purpose 


and allocation of the German indemnities— 
which bears his name. The World has not ceased 
to urge that the scale of payments be.kept within the 


is of what is reasonably possible 


We ob fording a temporary arrangement for the pay- 


0 

meaips 3 
n event or series of events quite out of the usual 
rse was furnished during the year by the un- 


_ precedented rise of stock quotations on Wall Street 
d the resultant inevitable crash which carried 

; een. speculators to ruin. ‘The World did not fail 

to speak words of caution during the rise; it upheld 
the efforts of the Federal Reserve to check wild 
Speculation; it emphasized the basic soundness of the 

country in the days when ‘disaster hung heavy on 


AP the Street; it energetically urged acceptance of 


‘i 


vy 


“¥ 


‘President Hoover's plans for speeding up useful 
‘construetive undertakings, public and private, to 
avert possible unemployment in the wake of the 
‘slaughter of paper values; and ‘it stood ready to 
rebuke fantastic remedies proposed in the halls of 
legislation, some of which would ‘have’ proved in 
practise worse than the evils they were designed to 
cure, 
_ The World continued ‘to support with hearty 
approval President Hoover's ‘Mexican policy of 
friendly. understanding, ably carried out upon the 


' ground by Ambassador’ Morrow. Toward the end | 


- of a year signalized’ Hy better relations between the 
sister republics than has been known .in a lifetime 
there came a wélcome illustration of the new spirit 
in Mexico, which we ‘had’ aided’ in’ strengthening. 
The election of Senor Ortiz Rubio was the third 
in succession where the title and power of President 
Lease from hand to hand by ballots and not by 
bullets, the election disturbances being local only. 
As a result the prospects of the new executive for a 
peaceful term were excellent. Mexico sorely needed 
f breathing spell to recover from the waste and 
Nestruction of civil disturbances. To the extent that 

_ the United States ‘could aid in that process of re- 


covery The World was 
to spur and speed official action 

The elections of the year were 
character, New York State and City being no excep- 
tion. Mayor Walker's. re-election—by ost 
exactly half a million plurality, as it happened— 
Was so easily foreseen that there was scarcely @ con- 
flict. The World, while preferring a continuation of 
the Walker Administration to the election of Major 
La Guardia, the Republican candida’ 


Norman Thomas, the candidate of the Socialist: 
Party. Many thousand such votes were cast by 
Men and women who had no intention of ba pr 
the Socialist cause, and the lesson thus indica’ 

seemed not to have been lost upon the Mayor, who 


promptly announced for his new term an admirable __ 


program of civie progress. City planning was at 
last taken:up vigorously, with a timely report by 
Day & Zimmerman as the Mayor’s experts; while’ 
the success of a referendum vote upon the Sanitary 
Commission plan- promised . another s forward 
in the long overdue reorganization of the city’s 
departments for more effective functioning and ‘the 
elimination of waste and duplicated work...) .. . - 
Upon the general subject of farm relief The World, 
though a metropolitan newspaper,’ m red: | 
eres pea eae ba ed ae tee 
velt’s cy of relieving the poorer counties of part. 
ot thelr’ road and school costs though the» result. 
was to add more state costs to city taxpayers. “The 
World would have welcomed any. reai relief to 
ee aipteekal ea Piha Bie ork oe of os 
Ss session—though .of their great relie’ 
taritt reductions cheapening 1 
chases there was unhappily little hope. 
stances being as they were, The World again 
mended Mr. Hoover for his desire to limit the action. 
of the special session to the purposes named 
call. As to tariff changes in. general, The World 
adhered to the policy announced 
Smith in the 1928 campai 


by 
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'v 
that no attempt should 
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f 
struction of new subwa: of little progress, if 
toward the unification of the ‘Systenns, thi 
municipal lines* with: the-two: j 
engaged in, transit work. The 


unremitting in its efforts 
» generally of.a minor _ 


te, was Sym- — 
Pathetic to the casting of a vote of -protest for 


the cost of their pur- — 
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the omnibus. problem and the relief of street con-} of The World’s staff of dramatic review 

"s § ers was taken 

aaa a, Susie AR rite i jhe pec interesting critiques 

con ave ntaine e tradition’s establish = 

~ THROWING LIGHT IN DARK, CORNERS. | ied along by such men as Louis V. Bebe Ewood 


Since financial disturbances loomed so large in Broun, and Alexander Woolcott. In the field of 
_ the year’s history, it was inevitable that The Sorid music Samuel Chotzinoff has carried on. Quinn 
should have played an important part in throwing Martin continues as an assayer of motion pictures. 
as light into the darker corners. Barly in January it Harry Hansen continues to delight with his sane, 
 wasrevealed that David Steinhardt, New York lawyer always interesting book reviews, competently 
who had been appointed receiver in seventeen | 2Ssisted by Harry Salpeter. 
bankruptcy cases, was_missing. Investigation by The Conning Tower of F. P, A. still holds its place 
§ The World revealed that United States District | f¢iug the editorial page, companioned at the right 
@ Judge Francis A. Winslow had awarded a large | DY Elsie McCormick and William Bolitho. In 

“proportion of these receiverships to Steinhardt. lighter vein The World, as always, sustains a high 
®Pnough evidence was gathered to indicate suspicious standard of diversion. Three times a week and on 


* favoritism on the part of a member of the Federal Sundays Frank Sullivan contributes mirth-provoking 
'pench. Largély a8 a consequence of The World's comment on timely topics. Milt Gross and James M, 
Cain are other humorous writers who cannot be 


"survey Congressman F. H. La Guardia moved 3 
* Judge Winslow's impeachment. The Judiciary Com- | Mitated successfully. Denys Wortman with his 
“mittee of the House of Representatives appointed | Metropolitan Movies delights an ever-growing public, 
*-a sub-committee to take testimony, but before it while not less eagerly awaited day, by day are Will 
began hearings Winslow resigned. Steinhardt com- B. Johnstone’s topical cartoons, Mutt and Jeff and 
parted Bpieie. ade te Pinner, a court aveehe Webster's drawings. 
enmes the scandal, after attempting to 
himself gave important aid to the investigators. IN THE FIELD, OF SPORTS. 
The situation revealed in Manhattan caused atten- In keeping with the standard of previous years, 
reports of sports activities were accurate and thor- 
ough. To meet the needs of the demand of the 


tion to be directed to Brooklyn, where it came to 
1 ent that United States District Judge Grover M. 
# loscowitz had bestowed Federal receiverships | greatly inereased number of sports readers, The 
shed on former law partners, and that the | World has a staff thoroughly versed in its sphere 
oor of the office they occupied still carried the name | with an ability to present its news in clear and 
of Judge Moscowitz. Congressman Arthur W. flowing style. 
Somers of Brooklyn moved at Washington for the George Daley, who writes horse racing, is one of 
impeachment of Moscowitz, who for a time withdrew the leading authorities on the turf in America. 
“from the bench, later resuming his seat. The|G. W. Daley, one of the real experts in baseball, 
charges against him, it is expected, will be taken up | has close friendships with players, managers, club 
~ during the current session of Congress. owners and league presidents; he also holds a similar 
’ When the City Trust Company, a state-chartered | status in the field of ice hockey. Ned Brown, a 
‘institution with several branches, closed its doors, | close observer of boxing affairs, also dwells each day 
follow the suicide of its president,’ Frank M. | in his column, ‘Pardon My Glove,” on both serious 
‘he World developed many incidents revela- | and facetious comment on the continual whirl of 
tory of intimacy between Ferrari and Frank H. | fistie activities, Dick Williams writes on golf and 
Warder, State Superintendent of Banks. Acting | other sports with a rare descriptive touch. Jaek 
- on these disclosures and those of other newspapers Lippert is a close follower of tennis, and track and 
* Acting Governor Herbert H. Lehman ordered aj} field. William Hennigan also reports the happeninys 
Moreland Act Inquiry.. Warder resigned his state | in the baseball world with a deep background in the 
office, was tried and convicted of accepting a bribe. | sport. Donald Gibbs presents the mirthful side of 
He is now free on heavy -bail pending decision on y sport events in his own inimitable style. 


many 
ap 4 L. de B. Handley is the foremost swimming authority 
Early in the year The World charged editorially | in the United States. 


Service ‘Commission had become The- entire staff is under the direction of James 
pope for the purposes for which it | Robbins, sports editor, who possesses a wide knowl- 
declaration brought immediate edge of sports in general. 

tors, who with little dissent Augmenting this regular staff for its daily con- 
3 conclusions. A legislative | tributions to The World is a large group of staff 
the public service law | correspondents covering the large centers of popu- 


“Ge 


country. From these points come dispatches as 
news warrants. In.addition there are local corres- 
pondents whose duties are to supply The World 
with the news of the many minor sports, 

Not onty has The World its regular and staff 
correspondents, but to further satisfy the reader's 
appetite for sports news, offers the actual thoughts 
and opinions of combatants and near combatants of 
the field of play. 

When the Philadelphia Athletics defeated the 
Chicago Cubs in the World's Series, The World 
printed daily. stories by Connie Mack and Joe 
McCarthy, the ripe mee managers; Simmons, 
of the Athletics; Hazen Cuyler, of the Cubs, and 
Babe Ruth. This same application to detail was to 
pe found in the big golf events. _When Abe Espinosa 

riveter , waapreee theplayotsorine 0.5. Opes. by sob bY 

considered | Jones, jpinosa’s. account 0: e event was e 

at hy foundation for | found in the colurmns of The World. Likewise at the 
amateur play, George Von Elm had an account 


from as 
k prisons, ver- 
penologists on 


Harrison Johnston gave his version of his brilliant 
victory over Dr. O. F. Willing in the final. Maureen 
Orcutt, Metropolitan and Eastern Women’s Golf 
champion, covered all the important women’s 
matches on the links. 

Tad Jones gave The World readers intimate stories 
of the Harvard-Michigan, Yale-Princeton, Yale- 
Harvard and arniy: pols Dame football games; 
he | Knute Rockne, the ‘otre-Dame-Southern California 

vi and Notre Dame-Navy frays; Glenn Warner, the 

It has continued to 7 in New}the Stanford-Southern California and Stanford- 

whereby, apartment h California. games, and William Alexander, the 

ing their Georgia Tech-Notre Dame ¢ontest. Albie Boota 

ist Board Yale’s spectacular midget halfback, gave an account 

ars Morals of the Yale-Harvard game. 2h 

: through a N Through Ned Brewn, in his column, “Pardon My 

ily in stock ie In Glove” maimed veterans of the war located in 

~ concern Af he La 5 Metropolitan hospitals are able to visit boxing shows 

articles World sh 200,000,000 yearly | in New York City without cost, The World’s ring 

York contribute fod x : authority strongly uctvoonted hig measure.and, a3 a 

the city’s 9 1927-1928, | result several generous promot nd courtesies 

BAG atte cin OE, tae fanlish ou wright | to fifteen veterans at each of their boxing and 
stato tae home ished place at the head |.wrestling programs. 


lation and the various college campuses dotting the’ 


each day from the competitor's point of view and. 
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NOTABLE COLOR GRAVURES, 

The World, in its Color GravureSection, continued 
during 1929 the earlier progress made in the presenta- 
tion in color of paintings and living subjects. of 

articular note was the spring fashion section pub- 
ished’ March 10, containing two pages of’ direct 
color photographs made from living models. D 
April a series of ten Wild West paintings from the 
ia collection of Dr. Philip G. Cole was greatly 
mired. 

Throughout the year the Gravure Section con- 
tinued the publication of the latest pictures illus- 
trating events of national and international im- 
portance and The World often published there 
exclusive gravure photographs of paramount interest; 
outstanding were illustrations of Sir Hubert Wilkins‘s 
airplane exploration of the Antarctic, the cruise from 
Germany to Palestine of the German dirigible Graf 
Zeppelin and of its world cruise that was the aviation 
sensation of the year. 


THE NEW WORLD MAGAZINE. 

The year 1929 witnessed the advent of the new 
Sunday World Magazine, a marked improvement in 
both tone and content over its predecessor, . With the 
first issue, September 15, there was brought to 
readers of The World something new in the Sunday 
Inagazine field. The praise and comment which this 
publication has aroused attest to its popularity. 

Noticeable among the added features of the new 
Magazine was the inclusion in its pages of direct color 
photographs, formerly appearing in the Color 
Gravure Section. This made possible the exclusive 
reproduction, in color, of many famous scenes, in- 
cluding the historical rooms of the White House 
in Washington. 

Stories and feature articles by world famous writers 
ales in each issue of the new magazine, as did 
illustrations and covers by such artists as Herb 
Roth, Samuel Cahan, Leo Kober, Gustav Tenggren, 
Penrhyn Stanlaws, Ne MeMein, Arthur M. 
Lewis, J. Recoder, and Garretto, the caricaturist. 

The Sixteen Best' Short Stories of 1929 again 
were presented in the Sunday Magazine early in 
the year, the fifth annual publication of this unusual 
anthology. The stories, selected from among those 
nominated by the editors of sixteen leading fiction 
magazines, included works by Vina Del , Con- 
ingsby Dawson, Katherine Newlin Burt, Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Thomas Boyd, Konrad Bercovici and 
Alice Duer Miller, 

Other features in the Sunday Magazine from 
January 1 to September 15 included “Famous Mis- 
Steps of Justice,” by Joseph Gollomb, a series of 
eight stories of true detective adventures that 
baffled the courts; “‘ Master Detective—Joe Smith of 
the Waldorf,” by Alan Macdonald, detailing the 
experiences of the secret service chief at the famous 
hotel; stories by Jack McLaren, telling of adventures 
and customs of the South Seas; ‘How: I Carried the 
Message to Garcia,” by Col. Andrew Summers 
Rowan, a thrilling account by the hero of his famous 
exploit; ‘* New Honors to the Birds of War,” by Alan 
Macdonald, a story of the nation’s winged hero 
veterans of many battlefields; “‘ Ladylips—Ghost of 
the Sea,” by G. K. Spencer, weird version of a 
marine mystery, and a number of feature articles by 
Emery Deri,’ relating romances and intrigues of 
European personages. 

With the arrival of the new mob eg Magazine in 
September, came the first publication in any form of 
a@ new novel by William J. Locke, entitled *‘ Ancestor 
Jorico."" This gripping serial, illustrated by Teng- 

en and Gordon Grant, was received enthusiastically, 

dditional features in the new magazine were weekly 
fashion pictures, in direct color photograph, of the 
latest styles from both Paris and New York, and a 
double page each week on which some colorful scene 
or object, lately before the eye of the color camera, 
was produced in bright hues. Marion Meyer Drew 
contributed articles on astrology, and _ answered 
oth on that subject from ers. Milton C, 

ork, well-known expert, conducted a weekly depart- 
ment on “How to Play Bridge.” 

Some noted literary features of the new magazine 
Included“ Take Him for a Ride,”” by Alan Macdonald, 
remarkable true story of astoi@ young gangster who 
was tortured, shot and left for dead on the New 
ried meadows; “Master Manhunters of the 
North,” by Joseph Gollomb, a series of five stories 
dealing with the dramatic. experiences of the North- 
west Mounted Police; and fiction and feature articles 
from such artists as Edna Ferber, Robert E. Sher- 
wood, F. Britten Austin, Homer Croy, E. Phillips 

A tea ee John Galsworthy, James Branch Cabel, 

) Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter B. Kyne, Ed Rice 
Burroughs, 8S. S. Van Dine, P. G. Wodehouse, 
Octavus Roy Cohen, Clarence Buddington Kelland 
Achmed Abdullah. . 

Among the celebritles who contributed articles 
were Mary Pickford, Adolphe Menjou, Rudy Vallee, 
Dolores Del Rio and Joe Humphreys, 


The World. 


PRIZE WINNER. a 
ta in 1929, in both 


The Evening World continued, 
its editorial and news'olumns the crusade against the 
abuse of legal practices which won mpty 
of Columbia University the gold. med: 
disinterested and meritorious public 


a prize established by Joseph Pulitzer, who 
lished the Evening World Oct.'10; 1887, 42 
‘The citation under which the medal was awarded” 
Tead: 


For its effective campaign to correct evils in the’ 
administration of justice, including the fight to 
curb ‘‘ambulance chasers,”’ Support the *‘ fence’ 
bill, and measures to simplify procedure, prevent 
perjury and eliminate politics from municipal 
courts; a campaign which has been instrumental 
in securing remedial action. 


Exhaustive and fearless research waS made inte 


the abuses of the bankruptcy process by lawyers and 
unscrupulous clients, and in one instance at least 
by judges, speedily brought results—the judge re- 
signed; numerous lawyers resigned from the bar, a 
United States auctioneer was removed; and con- 
structive changes were made in the entire procedure 
of bankruptcy cases, especially in the conservation of 
the assets of the bankrupt for the benefit of the 
creditors. - 

The campaign for the simplication of legal pro- 
cedure in all courts was pressed. William H. Taf 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Uni 
States, presented through the 
notable pronouncement that such reforms of practice 
and simplifying of codes and procedure as were 
advocated by the Evening World were essential 


to the preservation of liberty and equal justice in the — 


republic. 


The Evening World has been active in disclosin; 
the personal irresponsibility ot lawmakers ant 
administrators in conforming to the statutes for 
which they should be responsible; it has kept its 
readers enlightened as to the meaning of “free 
entry” past customs offices and other chimierical 
privileges claimed by congressmen and other public 
servants who have seemed to regard themselves as 
pone concessionaires. A staff correspondent early 

the year put before the readers a state of affairs 
very like the public exposure of official negligence of 
duty which was punished later in the year by sending 
three Washington reporters to jail. 


The (ag Ii romoting better housing and living 


conditions m continuous. Public interest in 
such movements has been stimulated and _ official 
action energized aware for the good of the greatest 
number and the neediest. It was at the suggestion 
of the Evening World that the Libby’s Hotel prop- — 
erty on the lower east side, condemned and awaiting 


destruction to make room for the Chrystie-Forsythe — 


street municipal housing plan was temporaily leased 
to.a trustee so that its stockholders who nad lost 
their savings, might recover some of their investment. 
» The interpretation, in simple, clear te 


readers to understand the movement which brought 
about the renomination of Comptroller Berry after 
he had offended the dominating political leaders of 
his party by his conscientious independence of 
action in office. Evening World readers knew in ad- 
vance the reason for the cancellation of the franchise - 
of the Equitable Bus company ‘when its policy, 
changed from a will to give public service and find a 
market for bus manufacturers to a project to peddle 
bus concessions to other corporations. Similarly the 
significance of events leading up to the election of a 
new leader of the City Democracy were so told that 
readers of the Evening World were able to forecast 
definitely what the result would be. The same was 
true of the municipal election. - 


The combined Movie and Radio Supplement ory 


the Saturday issue were built up. The practical aid” 


to the users of radio sets and the students of radio — 
was increased by a comprehensive service of answers _ 


to questions by readers. In the mov icture 
department particular attention was aides the 


development of business leaders, artistic and scientific, — 


in moving and talking worares 
personalities and to critical reviews. 
nonin ies Bees » 
schoo augmented by space di i 
housebuilder, the housewife re ne Sent wintan 
inc staff and an expanded fiel 


dition to their 


of activity. 


The Evening World, in 1929, organized an inde- 


Business geuvity. tm. tenne macertandene he ties 
in a y ms understandable 

uninitatiated in the technical e of Spina 
This service was Rapplemenies y articles written 
in the same manner by such authorities as Roger W. 
Batson and Irving Fisher. A daily report on stock 


prices has been broadcast ‘inancie part- 
direct over the radio. ee a ee ; 


the Trustees 
for the most — 
service rend: : 
by an American newspaper during the year Florge i. 


years ago. 
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rms, of the || 
complications of politics enabled Evening World — 


of the education department to the city — 
arent with an — 
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__ The Belgian, British, French, German, Italian and 
Japanese governments reached a decision in Geneva 
on Sept. 16, 1928, to set up a committee of inde- 
' pendent financial experts to draw up a complete 
~and final settlement of the Reparations problem. 
Emphasis was given to the need for this work by the 
fact that the five-year program of the Dawes Plan 
‘would be completed on Aug. 31, 1929. 
_ , The report of 8. Parker Gilbert, Agegt-General 
. for Reparations Payments issued on Jan. 1, 1929, on 
_ the fourth year of the workings of the Dawes 
was optimistic. The total payments & 1,750,000,- 
~ 960 gold’ marks (250,000,000 marks niore than for 
the previous year) had been punctually and fully 
_ made afid the problem of transfer had presented no 
* difficulties. The income from industrial debentures, 
+ railway bonds, the transport tax and other controlled 
revenues- pledged for reparations payments’ had 
_ yielded “a total return which provides a margin 
_ eonsiderably more than 100% over the standard 
budget contribution of 1,250,000,000 marks” and 
_ without im ng the resources or efficiency of the 
_ Tailways and other sources from which these revenues 
were derived. General business conditions were 
the aggregate production high, exports and 
imports nearly equalized and 5,000 contracts for 
‘deliveries in kind completed in the fourth annuity 
_ year. The only item increased for the fifty year 
_ Over the fourth is the amount which the German 
; mndget is required to bear, about 750,000,000 more 
m. . He considered Germany able to pay the 
z ,000,000 gold marks ($625,000,000) called for 
Dy the Dawes Plan for the fifty or maximum year. 
He held that a fixation by mutual agreement of the 
aggregate amount of payments would be in the 
"interest of the creditors of Germany as well as of 
- Germany itself. “Fundamentally,” he said, ‘‘con- 
fidence has been restored and Germany has been 
“reestablished as a going concern on arelatively high 
Jevel of economic activity.” I ;, 
; e Committee of Experts met in Paris on Feb. 
|. 11, 1929. The members were: 
‘: B m—Emile Francqui, former member of 
. Camille Gutt—alternates: Baron Terlinden, H. Fabri. 
' French—Emile Moreau, Governor of the Bank of 
‘France, Jean V. Parmentier, member of the Repara- 
tions Committee on Transfers—alternates: C. Moret, 
Berane Alitx: 
a m—Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President of the 
~ Reichsbank; Dr. ae Voegler—alternates: Dr. C. 
-~ Melchior, Dr. L. Kasti. 
\  British—Sir Josiah Stamp and Lord Revelstoke, 
both directors of the Bank of England—alternates: 
\ Sir Charles Addis, Sir Basil Blackett. 
__Italian—Dr. Alberto Pirelli, Prof. Fulvio Suvitch— 
alternates: Giuseppe Bianchini, Bruno Dolcetta. 
__. Japanese—Kengo Mori, former Financial Attache 
London; Takashi Aoki, Under Governor of the 
perial Bank of “ew li cer Saburo Sonoda, 


- You elected Chairm 
on pri 19 and was pacuseded b 


mA 
bt Albert Voegler resigned and was suc 
“Dr. Ludwig: Kastl. 


FEATURES OF THE YOUNG PLAN. 
‘The committee worked steadily, facing and over- 
sient @ harassing multitude of difficulties, finally 
Bpentied ‘conaplete coord, on June Je rosin points 
_ the vol ous report on June 7. 
a this mepore, which is everywhere called the Young 
: are as follows: 
see all financial controls, special securi- 


and liens imposed on Germany by the former 
ities and agreements shall be abolished and the 
es Plan be suppressed as of August 31, 1929, 
y Bea tbs new plan will go into effect. t 
nd—That Germany shall pay as from Sept. 1, 
9, in thirty-seven annuities closing on March 31, 
6, a total s having a present value of 32,866,- 
0.600 marks, he average annuliy for this period, 
ive. of the service of the Dawes loan, ing 
4 300,000 marks. An additional twenty-two an- 
eg are'to be paid from April 1, 1966 to March 
1988, these payments to equal the Allied outpay- 
ts on war ae to le ae gt curing’ me 
- The grand total present valu ¢ 
a Pee ten ARE Dawex Pla oe 
5 ive months of the 

toa He 36 996,000,000 marks, with the interest 

at 534%. ° ; ot 
ird—That 660,000,000 marks. from each of the 
iirtyceaven annuities shall be paid uncondi- 


= 


tionally in foreign currenci 


' The Young Plan Succeeds the Dawes Plan.’ Bet 


THE YOUNG PLAN SUCCEEDS THE DAWES PLAN. 


es, without the right of 


tponement, bei: thus available for commercia- 


zation and mobilization. 


Of this, uncqnditional 


Portion of each annuity, 500,000,000 marks will be 
allocated to France, The unconditional annuity will 
be guaranteed by the imposition of a direct tax on 
the Reich railroads for the amount of 660,000,000 
Marks. All other payments represented by the first 
thirty-seven annuities will be derived from the bud- 


get of the Reich. The last 
to be paid from-a special 


twenty-two annuities are 
sinking fund which wil 


be built up by the allocation of 80% of the profi 
of the projected International Bank of Settlements, 
In the event of a reduction of the Allied payments 
on the debt to America, 66 2/3% of such reduction - 
is to be allocated to Germany and 33 1/3% to the 


chief creditor nationsl 


Fourth—That there shall be set up a Bank for 


International Settlements™ 


which will be outside 


the field of political influence and which will take 
the place of the existing machinery for reparations 


collection. German payments will flow 
bank, from which, it is claimed, advantages will * 
accrue both to Germany and to the creditor nations - 


by putting the payments on 


a business basis, making 


their receipt more certain and facilitating their 


movement. 


Fifth—That in periods of economic difficulty or 
crises Germany may, 2n appeal to the Special Ad- 
visory Committee of the Bank, be granted a post- 
pénement of part of the postponable portion’ of the 
annuities for a period not exceeding two years. 


Under continued abnormal 


conditions, part of th 


payments may be suspended entirely. . 
ixth—That the system of deliveries in kind shall 

be gradually decreased from the value of 750,000,000 

marks to 300,000,000 marks by the tenth year of 


the application of the new 


plan, such deliveries to 


be entirely suppressed thereafter. 

Seventh—That there shall be a general lquida- 
tion within a year of the financial questions raised 
by the war and the subsequent peace treaty, affect- 
ing the restoration of German property and assuring 
the renunciation of claims, such as those of Germany 
against the successor States to the Austro-Hun- : 


garian Empire. 


The Belgian experts signed after an understanding 
was reached with the German experts, that the 
settlement by direct negotiation of Beigium's claim 
for the making good for the worthless paper marks 
with which the country was flooded during the 
invasion. This was duly carried and an agreement 


reached on July 13. (See p 


age 631.) 


The five creditor nations and Germany signed also 


a concurrent memorandum 


specifying the amounts 


of the annuities which are required to cover outpay-, 
ments (i.e., the war debts due to the United States) 


for 59 years and providin; 


that of any rellef which 


any creditor power may effectively recgive in respect. 
of its net outward payments on account of war debts, 


as regards the first 37 years, 


Germany is to benefit to 


the extent of two-thirds by reduction of her annuity, 
and one-third of the net relief shall be retained by the 
creditor concerned; and as regards to the last 22 years, 
the whole of such relief shall be applied to the reduc- 
tion of Germany’s Jiabilities. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

The nations concerned, with representatives also 
from the British Dominions, Greece, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Roumanis, ¥ ago-Siavie. ae Crenlion vey ad 
at The Hague Aug. 6 to consider the experts’ report. 
‘An American observer, Edwin C. Wilson, First 
Secretary of the Embassy at Paris, was present. 
Philip Snowden, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, declared that Great Britain had been 


most unfairly treated in 
German annuities and dem 
centages be followed and 
allotted a larger share or 


ane ine: of the 
ani that the Spa per- 
that Great Britain» be 
his government would 


withdraw. After much acrimonious haggling. over 
terms a compromise was reached meeting a very 


substantial part. of Snowden’s 
France, Italy, Belgium, Japan 


to 
m™m 


Braitain’s share of the unco: 


financial demands— 


nditional annuities up to 


96,000,000 marks). 
SEE nation oh the balance of the unconditional 


rt, 
marks, was fixed at: The British Empire, 


art of the annuities under the experts repo 
Bios 


000, 


marks; Japan, 6,600,000 marks; Yugo- 


Siavia, 6,000,000; and Portugal, 2,400,000 marks. 


ainst the reexpo! 


tees also given 
argh ia 5 en declared threat- 


G 
oe in kind which Snow: 


ritish trade, and in no case are deliveries in 
_kind ~ continue for more than ten years longer. 
Moreover the Italian State 


Italy to buy 4 million tons 


railways were pledged by 
of British coal annually 


into this , 


( 


and Se inet An yen } 
9,528,000 (36, 

ark) of the $11,433,000 increase in Britain's annual 
receipts whieh he demanded, whi 


y 


oN pace ve Sh 


The Conference adjourned Aug. 31 after its 
nt, Premier Henri Jaspar of Belgium had 
éed that all rncible, and by agree had accepted 


/ _with t 
_ Aug. 31, 1929. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL BANK. 
“The subcommittee appointed by the Hague Con- 


ference to dra 
International 


up the statutes for the Bank for 
ttlements met at Baden-Baden Oct. 


3, and completed their work on Nov. 14. _ Although 
the United States Government declined to have 
anything to do with it, Jackson E. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of New York, and 
Melvin A, Taylor, president of the First National 
Bank of CHieaee, selected by Owen Young, sat on 
‘the committee by invitation. Jackson E. Reynolds 


made chairman, 


harter, statutes and trust deeds were drawn up 
ani signed making compact and precise the Young 
‘Plan scheme anc the home of the bank fixed at Basle, 
the protest of the Belgian members who desired 
Brussels: be chosen, proving uneffective. 
Under the terms of the Young Plan, 65% of the 
ums to be paid. by Germany are to go to cover war 
abt payments to the United States, while 35% will 
mae 0 war damage, mostly in France. 


1929 CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| 1928. 
1,000 


Acres. | Acres. 
100,630 


inter 
ste 4 States 
” Other spg., U.S. 
All. 


_ Flaxsee 
ae 5 States 
one sorgh. 


810 

1,577 

Beaches, total Teron davdieeats ls 

Pears, total crop.|.......|. 
les, » total crop} . 


1929. 


1928. ; 1929. 


1,000 | Million) Million 
Bushels.| Bushels. 
2,83 2,621 


Th ie Experts conclu 


adopted with 2 


d will 
rest of the wana, has pines ond in the co 
value of this mutual accord, then ee there’: 
be no reasonable doubt that the agreement will 
capable Riemer fulfillment: and the’ nations 


before.” 
~  _ SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In the division of the German annuit! : 
der the Young Plan the. United States 


and subject 
10% reducti 
costs of its army of occupation. 
share of the annuities for this and for th 
was an average of 66,100,000,000 ne S (approxi-, 
mately $15,731,800) for 37 years, d 40, 

pares (approximately $9,710,000) for tS years there- 

Of this the Seer f ; 


‘of its claim for reimbursements® ! 
The recommended 
war claims 


The total reer of Occupation cost charges 25 (gross) 5 
as of Sept. 1, 1929 was $292,633,436 less er 
Germany of $44,797, a inne: s a bcc Vie $247,- 
865,646; as against which eceived — 
under the agreement. of May: 25, i923 of. $id, 735, 154; ‘ 
and under the Paris agreement of Jan .14, 1926 of 
$39,203,726, a total of $53,928,880, leaving a balance — 
due as of Sept. 1, 1929 of $193, 936, 765. i 

The estimated balance due as of Sept. a 1929, on a 
account of mixed claims, some unsettled, as $29 
656,713, Germany having paid $31,831, 472° a 
the five years of the Dawes Plan. 


1929. ; 1928.) 


a 1,000.,| Million} Million 
» | Acres. | Bushels. 


- Bailes 
Cotton... 8. vee 46,594 
Pou 
Tobacco,........ 


Sorgo for sirup.. . 


a Sider corn production is in thousands of tons; grape includes fresh” fruit, juice, and eae 


_ COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS IN UNITED STATES ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1929. 


- Commodity. 


Aug. 1, 
5-year 
aver. 

1,000 


112 
11 


Sept. 1, ee 
5-year 

aver, 

1,000 


656 
44 


aver. 
1,006 
. 433 
164 


_Wrozen, pfeserved fruits, lbs,} 51,953) 54,043) 65,162 


Dewy Products, Tbs. 
Butter, creamery 

Cheese, American 

"Cheese, Swiss, includ. block. 
Cheese, brick ‘and Munster... 
‘Cheese, Limburger 

Cheese, all other varieties... 


> Total cheese......0)e.06. 


: Eggs. 
Case, CASES... 6+ eeesccseces 
Frozen, Ibs... 


Frozen Poultry, lbs. 
oe 
PV Gus tels clerase erase ove 
PIRORSPERACS aes cclenls ds ent 
Fowls..... Diaratersiteasaetiait sete 
~ Turkey: 205000000) vee 


bn 


eee 


eas 


81525 
87,068 


8,108] 3,410 
96,172) 106,154 


9,564) 8,540 
60,113] 86,695 


6, 
5,703] 5,876 


Aug. 1,)Sept. 1,)Se 
5-year | 5- 
aver, rT. 
f 1,000 "7000. 
Misc. frozen poultr tie 1398 938] 13,287 4g 1 
Total frozen poultry: 41,128] 40,176]: Asi i 


Commodity. 


Mear 
Ber oo ot seeeee 
eef, in process of cure...,. 
Beef, cured 
Total beet. ......4es eee. 


Pork, frozen... 
Pork testi salt, in process of 


Pork: ary, salt, ¢ 


7S pickled, ie process of ie 
235,748 oie 299 6,597 
165,767 156,025 226 997 


antes dvoid eisie’e sutras] eO6;600)) 


Lamb and mutton, froze 1,680]. ; 
Mise. meats, frozen, cured. 64,084 4!" 61, 907 : 


Total meats. 
Lard... eee es ese eee ce es -1166,649]147, 10 


23,479 21,634). 
3. e 091 


soe eeaeoees 


j . ; : doe 
PAS wre hry! ~~ re ; > . 
’ a a < ‘ eS 


Az ye 4 ie a a . Te AS ‘ - d R 

at mited States—Dairy Industry; Canning and Preserving. 33 

"DAIRY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1928. 

, pManvlectured Product.. =~ >|. Total. © Manufactured Product. Total. 
: 1,000 tds. 


y butter... .. APS. || 2 
See imda Rein Wied wea ete eer vaporated milk (unsweetened): 
ted or process butter.,..-.....+-. 2,716 Case goods— 


unster cheese...............] 28,96 Skimmed........ Bak At Tee dae 
Nn aiiek dass © <'9'+. saretsce's Unskimmied, +202 20255 aeons ae 


‘ 


ottage, pot, and baker’s cheese...<...... | Concentrated skim milk (for animal f , 
nsed milk (sweetened): a or evap. but’milk ancl con. ane 


ed or powdered buttermilk........ . 
ee See 366 || Powdered whole milk... 5.........cc008 
Powdered skim milk............. wonete, 
Powdered cream, . 0... o's sus sie scoic ce meet orn 


teeee ee 


i; Unskimmed...... OR aD aap ees 


*. Total condensed milk..>....-.....-. 
- Total value of dairy products of farms in 1928 approximately $3,000,000,000. 


Class and Kind. 


Pickles, sauces, salad 
SPH Sosa cid bier dressing, etc., ket-| 
pees] $6,225,1 chup and pre 
horseradish: 
Wale. 5) eet 1 


as Casts WEN Ses vid 3,100,929 : VE. 
E Sih, Fy ne $5,460,115 || May: --....| 27,099,024 ate 
Jue Hs 27,564,341 TUT aaa 

et a $101;730,609 radish, et 19,567, 


Ketchup. .... _ 20,236,807 
11,305,057 || Fish, Crabs, shrimps,} — ES ty ; 
$36,235,437 hea and clams: sean iis 
sone sa Wont tie ee e 0,224 
$13,066,554 


wh ay, 3,099,357 
sean ss 2s 2 « .4$400,237,888 || Value... 2c. 2.2... $12/256,317 : 
1,504,451. 
ieee’ he 2,374,588 504,451 
ass.eoo || Total vate: ------ $9'806,725 $16,712,497 
isnes . 97, Ny" 46! 83,364 a 
“i255 T1}¢2347259;659 183, 
Riese pen NY cares tn 7 3-8 1,101,188 918617;814 
LONE, $7'574,856 Leseéies 
17,886,709 || Cases......-.++--] 1,229,386 $8,368,227 — 
$34,959,003 |} | Value... TIIIDED) 96490,065 |! Cases 852,764 
"Gases... +. (ou o4? 9989,081 Heures nee ae » $5,321,652 


Cu 4 Pit Se 
$5,895,138 Pounds. 91,212,832 


Wales 205200505: $18,120,241 |S nas... -[1,012,795.660 |] veg Re 
ea a Walue! .. 16c0520:| $64,107,006 || “Smoked fh - ge gan Boor ae 
13,084,793 ||Raisins— $5,793,322 
$34,030,864 || Pounds.....-.----] 435,291,836 || Dried fish— giny : 
Value......---+-+| $25,823,583 TUS anak: , aaa a 
CASES. cic ce eecere 18,229,068 Prunes BS ie 438,885,640 Salton ann . sickied ‘A ‘ ee 
aroee 2222205251] $88)813;625 |] Bounds..-- .-<7-+-) 3737782 || nan Bit 
n— , Pounds........-] 35,621,936 
vecgeceeesee] (10,254,706 36,754,815 Value...... .e.|. $3,755,431 > 
fs $22/855,387 35,438,911 oo 


ee eeee ones 


ER Pr 3 
2 ig ht aad Pett j: value...-.-../ $37,682,303 (| Value... -.- +? 
“RIGHTS OF MAN’’—AN INTERNATIONAL DECLARATION. a Sata 
ternational. ] ight to the free exercise both public — 
ae a yaar poral Eek of every faith, religion or belief of which 
err i oa the practice is Ree incompatible with public policy 
a ee tue duty of every State to recognize the right 
; i ; pact peg ee ees ones the langusse of 
it. é : recognize r instruc language. 
aD Rk ast ore Me liberty Be p choice saokutions were draftef by a committee 
property eo, pened one on its territory composed entirely of European lawyers under the 
Of the law without | chairmanship of Andre N. | Mandtestam, formerly 
language or | head of the Legal Department of the Foreign affairs — 
ty ‘ inistry of Russia and now & resident ‘France, 


and followed a long discussion. 


Fort Smith, Ark.. 


84 Mayors of American, Cities. ae : 
; = ‘ 7 ; <-dm . 
MAYORS OF AMERICAN CITIES. vt ~ 
: - 
City. — Mayor. | Term exp. ms F Mayor. : Term exp. 
Ohio....... G. Lloyd Weil, D.. -|1932, Jan. ||/Kansas City, Kank: re 
ocean Cal... .JV. L. Schaefer, Be .|1931, Apr. ||Kansas City, Mo.: -/A- Li: A RO Tas “11930, May 
‘Albany, N. Y ‘lJ. B. Thacher, D.. .|1934, Jan. pee: ai "II21}1932) Jan, , 
Allentown, P: BE aS teat D.. xs 1gas" ey Seales W.E. wae 20s Pas ee 
1 aes ek eMurray, R.. an 3 * S20 oT es Ae tds 
aineerdaia N. Y...|]Wm. A. Gardner, D.|....-.....- La Wiss... 1932, Apr. 
Eereville Ng C.....]G.. Roberts, D...... 1931, May ae 1932, Jan. 
Atlanta, Ga....... I. N.Ragsdale, D....|1931, Jan. ter, Pa-.-.:/T. W, R...}1934, Jan. 
‘Atlantic Gy ae “ ‘A.M. Ruftn, Jr., R. .}1932, May ||Lansing, Mich..... J: ....|1931, Jan. 
Auburn, N. .1C: D. Osborne, D.. .|1932, Jan. vee] Ml A; ders, D3.) 22. Sv 
Augusta, Ga.......)Wm. B. Bell, D..... vaeaet Jan. ea “3 .}1932, Jan, 
Austin, Tex:... 2... P. W. McFadden. . 1931, May ||Lima, Ohio....... +A: i ‘ 1932) Jan. 
Baltimore, Md,. f re .|1931, May 


Bayonne, N.J..... 
Beaumont, Tex.... 
Berkeley; Cakes sit 
Bethlehem, Pa.. 
Binghamton, N. ¥.. 
Birmingham, Ala, 


j Goldthorpe, "R.]1932; Jan. © 
P:..|1933, June 


Bridgeport, Sear: 


Brockton, Mass.. 7 1932° Jan. 


Buffalo, in he a ah Nc. E.R J ER geUs.., fp earanephiemacte™ vad = Re sates 
Butte, Mont...... .|1931, May z . + [Ce B. bck cl 
Cambridge, ee .M.R Tei ake ee , ...|G. H. jf Eis eiecets 934, Jan. 
Camden, N. J. 2...) W. Ov in, T8325 1931, 
Canton, Ohio,..... _|F. T. Maloney, D...|1932, Jan. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. C,H. Reeder......./1931, June 
Charleston, 8S. C.. .|D. W. Horan, N.-P..|1932, Apr. 
Charleston, W. Va.. |W. F. Kunze, R 1931, June 
Charlotte, N. C H. T. ‘Hartwell. .-< .|1930; 
Chattanooga, ein. C, W. Sandstro .|1931, May 
Chester, Pa. C, G, Phillips. ..... 1932, M 
Chicago, Ill. . W. Gantner, Jr., D..|1931, Oct. 
«{Jas. Berg, R..... 1932, Jan: 
.|J. Arthur Draty.. -:|1931, Jan. 
:|Thos. L. Gibson. . 30, Apr. 
.|H. E. Howse, D.. ..}1931, June 
|W Bullivan.NP.. Ap ore ys 
phone Congleton, RR 1933, May 
R. Hunter,,D...... 1932, Jan. 
.|C. S. Ashley, D... ...11933, Jan. . 
.|A. M, Pavnessa, D. 1930, Apr. 
AJ. I. hor .. ..{1931, May 
.|Jas. D. Tweed, R-. ‘931, Dec. 
d al H. Gillespi Jan. 
‘/H. Metealf, R...> , Apr. “A. J..O'Keefe. .M 
.|A.C.McDonald, N-P.}.......... N. Bri JA. M. 1930, A: 7. 4 
JO. W. Smith... 0... A. JS. eee 
B. F, pGianteton, De. A. * Jan: 
Mulock, 3 


C Jan, 
Fast Chicago, und. R. Bo Hale Re eae. . 

East Orange, 1331" et ; 
East St. Lo * Jan. 


tie iii |: Doyle Re'.-c2. 931, May \Harry H. Baker’. .. .|1932, Jan. 
>, R. Kell : “1 


' hg F. Kenah, D. . 

P, Robinson, D.. 
Sp Thomason, D. 
Rep Williams, Bis 
. H. Bartlett) 
Ww 
- 


Evansville, Ind... . 
Fall River, Mass.. 


Flint, M 


‘|S. N. Carriere, I-P.. 
Ray Brownell, R.. 
.|F. Bourland, 


Fort Wayne, Ind...|W. J.Hosey, D..... 
Z. S. Leynel, N.-P 
J. E. Pearce, R 
E, Swarthout, R. WH. 
“}A. J. Fouske, As de 
ams v, Diener, IN 2 ol H. 
. R. King, Jr., Jay.P,, Barnes, D. . :|1931, Jan. 
“|G. C. Schonert”. . 7 J MacMurray, R}1931, Jan. 
.|R.G.Tenerowicz, R C. L. Rockwell... 30, A 
‘|G. A. Hoverter, R J. W. O'Neal...) : 711931; June 
- [Wa W , Batterso n, R J.-E. Barlow, " 
s RLV OV saw ie et : * 
J. G. Shields, NP v x persia , tee july” 
Gustav Bach, D Alexander Caven, R. “a 
he - Dillon, NP J. E, Dunne, D 1931, Jan. 
gntiéth, D ves. .|d M. Jackson 31; Dec. « 
Huntington, Ww. a Oe at Tescctees ta F. A. Jasper; 5 1931, May — 
, . a 
Indlanapoll, Ind. . 4. J .|Thos. G. McG: 1931, Jan. 
Jackson, Mich.. 93i,May 
Jersey City, NJ. 1ga2) Jae 
quanta Ae Meccan “i 1. Epo y 
ONet Ns esos George F. Sehri 4 e 
Kalainazoo, Mich. |S. R. Light, R.. sea Bee aes 
, Aug. 
| 
¥ 


Mayors of American Cities; Hoover on Food Ships in War. 35 
= 
; City. Mayor. Term wef City. Mayor. Term exp. 
Rockford, Ll...... J. H. Hallstrom, R.}1931, May ||Tacoma, Wash M.G. 
Rock Island, Ii...:|G. Thompson, D....|1931; May ||Tampa, Fla... . 1). D. B. Moke ee 1932) Jane 
Sacramento, Calif..|C. H. S. Bidwell... .|1931, Dec. ||Taunton, Mass... .|W.K-Hodgman, N-P. eae 
Saginaw, Mich.....|A. W.. Tausend, D...|1932; Apr. |!Terre Haute, Ind...|.........-.2.ce.s-leccs ewes, 
St. Joseph, Mo....|L. V. Stigall, D. . ..../1930, Apr. ||Toledo, Ohio...... W. T. Jackson, N.-P.|1932, Jan.” 
_ St. Louis, Mo..... V. J. Miller, R.....-|1933; Apr. |/Topeka, Kan... ..: W.O. Rigby, D..... ./1931, Apr. 
St. Paul, Minn “IL. C. Hodgson, N.-P.}1930; June | Trenton, N. J......|F. W. Donnelly, D...|1931, May 
St. Petersburg, Fla.|A. R. Thompson, R.|/1930, Jume | Troy, N. Y........ C. F. Burns, D...... 1931, Jan 
- Salem, Mass.......|G.J. Bates, N.-P....|1932, Jan. ||Tulsa, OKla....... D, W. Patton, R 1930: May 
‘Salt Lake Gity, Ut.|J. F. Bowman, R.. ../1933, Jan. |/Utica, N. Y........ C. 8. Donnelley... | ||1932; Jan 
San Antonio, Tex...|C. M. Chambers... .|1931, May ||Waco, Tex........ T. D. Brooks, D... . .|1930; Apr. 
} San Diego, Ca.....|/Harry C. Clark... ../1931, Apr. ||Waltham, Mass ...|/H. F. Beal, N.-P....|.. ‘ ; 
” San Francisco, Cal.|Jas Ralph, Jr., R.. .{1932) Jan. || Warren, Ohio... .|W. A. Lynn, D.....|1932, Jan.’ 
San Jose, Cal’..... iS. B: Goodwint. >, [o.4 .. ses! Waterbury, Conn...| Frank Hayes, D... .|1932; Jan 
Savannah, Ga... -.|Gordon Saussip, D. |1931, Jaa. || Waterloo, lowa....|G,. A. Tibbitts, R.... 1930, Apr. 
Schenectady, N. Y.|Henry C. Fagel, R..|.......... Watertown, N. Y... 3 1932; Jan 
_ Seattle, Wash....- F. Edwards, N.-P...|1930, June || Wheeling, W. Va... 1931. June 
# Sheboygan, Wis... .|H. Schuelke, N.-P. .|1931, Apr. || Wichita, Kan... .. 930, Apr. 
Shreveport, La....|/L. E. Thomas, D-.. ./1930, Nov Wichita Falls, Tex 930, Apr. 
Sioux City, Ja... -. Thos. B. Huff, R.. .}1930, Apr. || Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1931, Jan 
Sioux Falls, 'S. D....|G. W. Burnside., .. .|19: Williamsport, Pa. 932) Jan, 
South Bend, Ind.. .|W. R. Hinkle, D. Wilmington, Del. 31) June 
Spokane, Wash... .}L. Funk, N.-P.. Wilmington, N. C... 33, May 
J.Emil Smith, | Winston-S'm, N, C, 931, May 
.|D. R. Winter,'D. Woonsocket, 'R. I... 1931; Jan 
4 Fre Worcester Mangia. bcd fd co le:s'9 2 00's eee ee a 
i Yonkers, N. Y......|John J. Fogarty, R..|1931, Jan. 
F York, Pace. aces J, E. Weaver, D.... .|1932, Jan. 
iben ..O. R. Conley, R....|1931, . || Youngstown, O... .|J..L.Heffernan,N.-P |1931, Dec 
Superior, Wis......|G. E. Detrich, N.-P./1931, Apr. ;Zanesville, O...... Wim. H. Webster, R./1934, Jan 
. N. Y.....'R: S. Marvin. R..... 1932, Jan- : | 


* Pres. of Comm. + City Manager. $ 


Pres. of Council. 


_ Nov. 11, in the Washington, D. C. Auditorium, said 


in part: ¥ 

There ‘is andther of these age-old _ controversies 
which stir men’s minds and their fears. That is the 
so-called freedom of the seas. In lity in our day 
it is simply the rights of private citizens to trade in 
time of war. for there is today complete freedom of 
the seas in times of peace. 

“Tf the world succeeds 
methods of. settlement of controversies, the whole 
question of trading rights in time of war becomes a 
purely academic discussion. Peace is its final solu- 


tion. . 
“But I am going to have the temerity to put for- 


‘ward an idea which might break through the Involved 
‘Jegal questions and age-old interpretations of right 
and wrong by a practical step which would solve a 
. large red of the intrinsic problem. I have not 
_ made it a governmental proposition to 
and do not do so now. This is not a proposition for 
the forthcoming naval conference. 
“For many years, and born of a poignant personal 
experience, I have held that food ships should be 
made free of any interference in times of war. 


in establishing peaceful | 


any nation | 


FOOD SHIPS AND FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 
President Hoover, in his Armistice Day speech, ; 


on the same footing as hospital ships.. The time has 
f come when we should remove starvation of women 
and children from the weapons of warfare. 

“The rapid growth of industrial civilization durt 
the past half century has created in many countries 
populations far in excess of their domestic food supply 
and thus steadily weakened their natural defenses. 
As a consequence, protection for overseas or imported 
supplies has been one of the most impelling causes of 
increasing naval armaments and military alliances. 

“The fear of an interruption in sea-borne food 
| supplies has powerfully tended toward naval develop- 
| ment in both importing and exporting nations. 
| all important wars of recent years, to cut off or to 
rotect such supplies has formed a large element 
| In the strategy of all combatants. 


one of the underlying causes of its armed situation. 
but, far beyond this, starvation should be rejected 
among the weapons of warfare. 

“To those who doubt the practicability of the 
idea, and wno insist that agreements are futile for 
the purpose of controlling conduct in war, I may 

int out that the Belgian Relief Commission de- 


two rings of blockade and did it under neutral guar- 
| antees continuously during the whole World War,.’ 


I 
‘would place all vessels laden solely with food supplies 


Ricycie—Six-day Race, Dee. 1-7, Madison Sa. 
y— 


: AS 

! Sy + Miles, Laps. Pts. 
- Georgetti-Debaets. ....- 2,270 9 505 
& Spencer-Deulberg .. 2,270 8 Sk 
' Letourner-Brocardo | 2,270 8 ue 
'. Hill-Walthour 2,270 8 ie 
- MeNamara-Bellon! 2,270 7 pie 
- Horder-Linari... 2,270 ‘< a3 
Bichili-Reiger... 2,270 : 4 208 
Beckman-W. 2,270 aS 
Football—. ved December A 

) \ Centenary 6....2 5.05 ..655 yola (New Orleans) 
| Tare Ct ee ee meg 6 
HO Er. eleva ol ends eee v3 = =)3 1e! Teena 


_ Haske'l Inst. 


Soden? ae $: spl L seed £454) Kamehamal na 13 
BY : peace 6. «+--+ ++ *"""""-* South Carolina 9 
Srrmand Ms 20highh «2 tdned+ sb: Hampden-Sidney 6 
- Western Maryland _.....Marylan 
e * THE sone 
rine act, approv' 
phere om! “oA American shipping 


_ nations. BP ysie. 
, -operation. 


might 
‘tes, UP 
of-the ships they bulid 


ed | any legal or equitable 


LATE SPORTS. 


Southern allfornia Univ. beat Carnegie Tech., 
45 to 13, on Dec. 14, at Los Angeles. 

Golf—National Professional Golf Association 
Championship of 1929; won by Leo Diegel who de- 
feated John Farrell, 6 and 4, in the final round at the 
Atpaiet Country Club, Los Angeles, Cal., December 


“Tony Manero, of Elmsford, N. ¥., defeated Olin 
Dutra, 186 and 187, and won the Second Annual 
Catalina Island Open Golf Championship, at Avalon, 
Calif., Dec. 15. 

Boxing—Young Stribling defeated Primo Carnera, 
seven rounds, on foul, Paris, December 7. ; 

Cross-Country Run—National Amateur Athletic 
Union Cross-Country Championship Run, New York, 
N. Y., December 8; results, first five: 


Position. Name and Club. Time. 
1—Gus Moore, Univ. of Pittsburgh.........% .31:14 
2-——Bino, Heikkila, Dorchester Club......-,++ -31:50 
3 Fldridge Stevens, Dorchester Club......... 32:08 
4-—George Rapp, Meadowbrook Club......... 32:15 
5—William C. Zepp, Dorchester Club.s....-..- 32:13 
HITE ACT. 
be foreign trade, and one-half of the cost of vessels 
pullt for the coasting trade. More' liberal mail 
subsidies and long-term mail contracts were also 


the U. 8. Shipping Board was also 
authorized to ereate an insurance fund ta which it 
may ure in whole eg in part, aeaiet Caer red 
| eomy > by insurance pol cases. 
{ monly covered by interest penne v ted States 
essel constructed or-in process of construction 
Ti any pore or properties in the possession or 
under the authority of the Board. 


Ins 


“The world must sooner or later recognize this as . 


ivered more than 2,000 shiploads of food through — 


me 


oe RULERS ‘OR HEADS (OF (GOVERNMENTS | 


i The date of birth, when known, is depbes in parentheses. 
ee 


Dr. 
elgium Albert (1875), Mine 
Bhutan (Br. Hider neigh .|Jik-me Wangehuck, Maharajah 
eee Hernando Siles, President; term, 
 Bragil. 10, ...000.6s0 08+. » ae cepmuhon Luis Pereixa de ‘Bouse oar 0); President; term four 


i Sania King’ (French protectorate) 

.|Lord Willingdon (1866), Governor General; Mackenzie King, Premter. 

-|Gen. Carlos Ibanez (1882), President; term, six years 

-|Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, President 

.|Dr. Miguel Aradia Mendez, President; term, four years 

.{Cleto Gonzales Viquez (1858), President; term, four years. 

-|Gen. Gerado Machado, President: re-elected 1928 for six years 
Thomas G. Masaryk (1850), President; = ae 
Heinrich Sahm (1877), Senate President . 
Christian X. (1870), King. aie . 
Gen. Horacio Vasquez, President: f 

(¢ ae ae Ayora (1879), President; re-elected Mar. 2, 1929 for five 


: Fuad. T (1868), King; Adly Pasha, Premter 
.|Otto Strandmann, State Head 
L. K. Relander (1883), BR Meg ct =? term, six 
- |Gaston aul von fi beh 3), a cata term.” 
F. M. Paul von Hindenb 


, SIX years 
Louis Borno, President (under American quasi protectorate)... .'.. 
| Abd-el-Aziz es Saud ibn Saud (fae King 


aaa CBiitig 

m 
ce Free ‘tate. 
itt. oe King, President; term, fow a reel lected 1924; 1938 
i : esiden r years, reelec 
x & chtenstein .........-..-| Francis I. “(igs3), Prince ; 

Lithuania............-... |Antona Smetona, Mikey pe 
UXEMPUCE..+.-.e+++e+e-- |Charlotte (1896), 
Emilio Portes 


Pascual See Rubio ( 
«| Louis 


— 


ay 


Maffey, K 
.|Earl of Athlone (1874), 


, ee AB aa 
Lhe ce Sree ee * sich 


ra Vat Can Y Oley State of. . 


Yio: ia 
/ Yugo-Sla 
Zanaibay 


ay 


Envoys To and From the U. S.; Consulates Abroad. 37 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS, 
Countries. Envoys Fiom United States to— Envoys to United States From 
aes een : 


seen gictretsees = bee ag te @itaie 
2 SA or Don Julian Enc es) 
Washburn 2 ep M : aes E L. G. Prochni Me : 
fiueh 8. Gibson ca 4 H. Prince Albert de ee 
: Young (8. D.), M Senor Don Eduardo Dies e ‘\edina, M. 
Poueieews 4. .a{Ealein V. Monsen Gk BSN. : S. Gurgel do A’ Amaral 
RMN 5.5 TTS Cen es oa ACR ERS Uaisls Ls . Mr. Simeon Radeft, \ 
; ; ../ William Philli .) »M. ..|Vineent Massey, M. 
: bertson (Kan.), A... ... ... Senor Don Carlos G. Davila, A. 
Nelson T. Johnson conte) RES wn dodo Mr. Chao-Chu Wu, M. 
metips bor Sh CONE are eek. ole ole: Dr. Enrique Olaya, M. 


.|Senor Don Mantel Castro seal M. 
Senor Don Orestes Ferrara 
.M* Wi oe co Bite caters Mr. Ferdinand Veverka, M. 
RET Lz a Bats PSS E Aree Mr. Constantin Brun, M. 
b : wh seldhs abs Senor Angel Morales, M. 
.-.|Senor Dr. Don Homero Viteri re ay 
.-|Ahmed Mamdouh Coes (Charge d 
-. |Col. Victor Mutt, C. G. (in charge). 
Pr as J. . 2. |M el L. Astrom, M. 
BUR Or " - 0), As. .-|Mr. Paul Claudel, A 
pe ee te « ¥, eeeeeee- (Mr, F. W. von Patti und Gaffron, A 


beanie IL), A................|Sir Esme Howard. 


eae See P. Skinner (Onto) M.*...........-|Mr. Charalambos Se pete 
beaut yhitehouse (N. Y.), M..2.0000211}Senor Dr. Don Adri 
cata Se om OA Ee eee ee ee .-.-|Mr. Raoul Lizaire (Charge d’ Raines). 


ees . Lay (W: » M. ++eeeeeee+--|/Senor Dr. Don Ernesto Argueta, M. 
Dine Fe ‘ (Wyo. o*eeeeeeeee+s-|Count Laszlo Szechenyi, M. 
ck J Mr. Michael MacWhite, M. 
+++es++.|Nobile Giacomo de Martino, A. 
ats ey Katsuji Debuchi, 
Mr, Arthur B. Lule in. charge). 
Mr. Bronius Kasimir Balutis, M. 
Baron Raymond de Waha, (Charge a Af) 
-|Senor Don Manuel C. Teliez, A 
ey .-|Mr. J. H. van Royen, M. 
y (1 Eg Re: Re ee ae ee Senor Dr. Don Juan — M. 
‘ ts S. a Se a Mr. Halvard H. Bachke, M. 
eps ae ¥ DMs Haistce Mandese Senor Dr. Don Ricardo J. Alfaro, M. 
Carag Jash. Me. cfd ick. baemee’ Don Pate Me Peeran Chars dr) 
> N. Y. zi Miza Davoud Kahn Meit: 
yee 5 On a ee ee Dr. Hernan Velarde, A. 
tate ee . -eseeeees|Mr. Tytus Filipowiez, M. 
2S. ee ee ee rein 
eae a Ww ins (YD, A .|Mr arles a 
ry a pase 3 ne , Senor Dr. Don Francisco A. Lima, M. 
r M Maj. Gen. Prince Amoradat Kridakara, M’ 
Senor Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell, M. 
.|Mr. Wollmar Bostroem, M. 
.| Mr. Mare Peter, M. 
Abmed Moubtar Bey, A. 


ee ee Dr. Jacobo Varela, M. 
Bee Sendr Don Carlos F. Grisanti, M. 
.|Dr. Leonide Pitamie, M. 


*Caréer Diplomate. tTo be succeeded by Sir Roland Lindsay on his retirement in 1 


UNITED STATES CONSULATES ABROAD, 


The State Department of the ed States a8- pare, pores Glasgow, C. G., Hull, Liverpool, 
Face. B ce) event ance “ catty eile spaba pt alta, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne Ply- 

should be mouth, MSheftiel Southampton. Canada—Ca ary, 
; ececnondence upon consular business Fernie Fi rote oF Sie 


essed —To the American Consul at ...... “ Cc. G., Hamilton, Kings London. 
The lates abroad | is ip sts Montreal, C. G., Niagara Falls, Ottawa, ©. G., Prince 
with, “Consulates "General of each, in- | Rupert, Quebec, Regina, St. John, Sarnia, Sault 


Ste. Marie, a aici Wheeoe Ww: Toronto, Van- 
eouver, C Speedin * 
Yarmouth. * Noufou ndland—St. John's. |rish Free, 


y the initials C. G. 

ay digenina ones Ayres, Cc. Sete oe S Bene 
bee aie ermam| State—Dublin "Ge Cobb (Queenstown). Austra 
fels, Porto Alegre, Pak: | Brigg Pare, Reemembine, | ie Malboume, ©. Gi adeaiie, Brobane Sydney 

fire Sa concep eecita Cees. Parasia 
ech ere ae G Bhina cn ee FX Rangoon, "Colombo’ (Ceylon).’ West Indtes— Bar: 
EE atow., oaei ‘shan hai, G., Tientsin, | bados, Kingston (Jamaica), Nassau (N. P.), Tripidad, 

Cc. G, Amoy, "Antung, Chefoo, Chimeking, Foo" 


ee agin Vines Pals eg ila, | Africa—Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 


Costa | Johannesburg. % enya—Naircbi. " Nigerta— Lagos 
a ‘Cuba Havana, O- Gs Others Singapore, C. G. Hongkong, C. G., Suva 
Segre is ie toy ey kone Patras, Salonika. ge 
rae Denmark—Copen- | Mala-—Guatemala, Hatti—Port au td 
iy Gy Ddnt eecig lM btie=-Puerto Plata, Hungary Budapest, ©. y q i bac 
¢ Benator—Ciays ull, C. G. Egypt taly—Genoa, aD) . G., Sah 
SG ston: ta—Tal y emcees Somciniee’ ‘Milan, Palermo, Rome, . 


Venice. 
Japan-—Seoul, ©. G., Tokio, C. G., Dairen, Kobe 
Nae Yokohama. Latvta—R! igs. Liberta— 


7 


ealleutes, Chihuahua, Ciudad. Juarez, Durango 
Guadalajara, Guaymas, Manzanillo, 

, Bremen, Breslau, Cologne, Dresdou, | Ensenada, ‘Mexicali, M fon 7, 

Re COG pzig, Stuttgart. Matamoros, Mazatian, ical tere ‘Salto, 


ain Laredo, Piedras, Negras Progreso 
rit tains London, ©. UGS girmligham. ie ee Deals Potosi, Tampico, Torreon. Vera 


~ 


De hea Ge » Seerethae 65.3 Vin kre Mr. Erie Hendrik Louw, M. Aa 


,, 


.Mass.; Los Angeles, Cal’; Newark, N. J 


| York, C. G 


‘San Francisco, Cal., 


38 
lands—Amsterdam, C. G., Rotterdam, Batavia 
Cc. G. (Java), Soerabaya (Java), Medan (Sumatra), 
Curaéao’ (W. I.). Nicaragua—Bluefields, Corinto. 
_-Norway—Oslo, C. G., Bergen, Stavanger. 

. Palestine—Jerusalem, C. G. “Panama—Panama, 
€.G., Colon. Paraguay—Asuncion. Persta—Tab- 


tiz, Teheran. Peru—Callao-Lima. Poland—War- 
saw, C. G. Portugal—Lisbon, C. G., Funchal, 


CHIEF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN THE UNITED STATES. — 


Argentina—New Orleans, La., 
C. G:: New York, C. G.; San Francisco, Cal... C..G.; 
Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, - DL; 
Philadelphia, Pa. Austria—New York, se ees 
Chicago, Ill., Norfolk, Va. 

Belptum—Portland, Ore., C. G., New Orleans, La., 
Cc. San Francisco, Cal., CG. G.;. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Einhore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Chicago, ‘Il; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, Col:; Detroit, 'Mich.; 
Dubuque, Iowa; Galveston, Tex.: Green Bay, Wis.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Minneapolis 
Minn.; Mobile, Ala.; Newport News and Norfolk, 
Va.; New York; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Richmond, Ya,; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Seattle, Wash: Sioux Falls, $..D. 

Boliota—New York, C. G.; ‘Boston, Mass.; New 
Orleans, La.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Diego, Cal.; ‘San 
Cal,;, C..G.: Seattle, Wash. Brazil—New 
5 ¢. G.; New York, ©. G.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill; Newport News, 
Va.: Norfolk, Va.; Palm Beach, Fia.; Philadelphia, 

Pa.; Richmond, Va.; San Francisco, Cal. Bulgaria— 


New York, C. G. 
Chile—New York, C. G.; Baltimore, Md.; ec 
ew 


Albania—Boston. 


Orleans, La.; San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, ‘Wash. 
China—New York, C. G.; San Francisco, Cal..C. G.; 
Portland bake Seattle, W. veers Colombia—New 
Orleans, ,€, G.; New York, C. G.; San Francisco, 

ees ro Costa Rica—Miiwaukee, Wis.,_ C. G: 
New Orleans, La., C. G.; New York, C. G.; San 
Fran 6. G.; ‘Chicago, Dl.; Baltimore, 

S, At Meriden, 


Chatleston, roe 


.: Boston, Mass.;_ xs 
Detroit, . Mich.; 


Cincinnati, Ohio; 
ina, Fla.; Galveston, Tex.; Jacksonville,. 
¥Fia.; Kansas City, Mo.; Key West, Fia.; Miami, Fla.; 
Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Newport. News.. 

Norfolk, "Va.; Penascola, Fla.; "Philadelphia, Pa.: 

5s Tula, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Tampa, 'Fla.! 
Geechoslavakio~Chleago, Tl.; Cleveland, Ohio; New 
; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Denmark—New - York. C. G.; Chicago, Ill.; New 
Orleans, La.; San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 
Dominican Republic—New York, Cc. G:: New Orleans, 
La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; San Francisco, Cal. Ecuador 
—New Orleans, La., C. G.; New York, C. G.: San 
wee elsco, Cal. C. G.; Philadelphia, Pa: ;_ Seattle, 

‘ash, elite Se York, New Orleans, La. Es- 
tonia—New ‘York, C. G.; San Francisco, Cal.; New 
Orleans, La.; Charleston, S. C.; Norfolk, Va. Fin- 

land—New York, C. G.; Astoria, Ore.; Chicago, 
Ii; Duluth, Minn.; Seattle, Wash. 

France—New York, C. G.; San. Francisco, Cal., 
C..G.; Chicago, Il.; New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; "Seattle, Wash.  (Note—France maintains 
Consular Agents in thirty cities.) 

ich, asin ay ogee lL, C. G.; New York, C. G.; 
aete Avan: Ga.; Bal timore, 
Md.; Boston, Saas, G.; Buffalo, N. Y¥.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; ieakind, Ohio; Charleston, 8. C.; 
Denver, Col.; Galveston, Tex.: Jacksonville, Fla.}- 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La.: 
Pensacola, Fia.; Portland, Ore.; St. Louis, Mo., C..G.; 
Sayannah, Ga.; San Antonio, Tex.; Seattle, Wash. 

rae Rritain—Boston, Mass., ; Chicago, Ill, 

; New York, C. G:; : 
-’San Francisco, Cal., C..G.; 


h, pa : 
foe ae Savannah, Ga’; Seattle, Wash. ote 
There are British Vice Consulates in thirty-one 


other cities.). 
as C. _G.; New York, C.-G.; 
C’G.; Boston, Mass.; St. Louis, 
Tacoma, Wash. Guatemala— 
Ratiiore May Boston, Mass., C. G.; Chicago, TL, 
i G.; New York, om St. Louis, “Mo. 
; San Prancisvo, Cal.; on G.; gs Angeles, Cal.; 
Peotideees, R. 1. Haiti-New Orleans, La, C. G.; 


New. York, C. Gj; Boston, Mass. ‘Honduras— 


Consulates in. the United States. 


‘Morocco—Tangier, C. G., Casablanca. . Nether- Oporto, St. Michsels, _Lourenco, Marques. 


mania—Buchar 


Saloador--Sani © Beleaton Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes—Belgrade, Za wate Si yn—Bangkok, Sp 
—-Barcelona,’ C.°G., Bilbao, Ma Malaga, Se’ 


Valencia, Vigo, Teneriffe. a rien Shook beatae rot 
Goteberg, Malmo. \Switzerland— Zurich, C..G., Basel. 
Berne, ' Geneva, sere comet Syria— Beirut, 
Turkey—Constantinople, C G., Smyrna. . . Urugua: 
—Montevideo, G. “Veneaviela—-Carscas, M 

caibo, Puerto Cabello. 


“ 


Chicago, Ill, C. G.; New Orleans, La.,. C..C.;-New 
Frani 


York, C..G.; Mobile, Ala.; cisco, Cal.; 
Ww a Fae Ds.c. Hdungary—New. York, C..G5 
Chicago, Ill;- Cleveland, © 

Italy—Chi 


cago, Il., C. G.; Nae York, ‘C. G.;,San 
i tlanta, 


A 


Consulates in four an its -in 
sixty-four cities. f 

Japan—New pre o4 2 a 
C. G.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Gal Tex.; 
Los Angeles, .Cal.;.Mobile,. Ala.; New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Portland, Ore.; St.. is, Mo.; 
Sera tle, Wash. Latvta—Boston, By Maat 

C.; Chicago, wah ge oes Ohio; New  Oricand 
ia. “New York, €. ;. Philadelphia, Pa.; Portlan 


St. Louis, Miot “San Francisco, Cal; Seati 


exico—E! Paso, Tex., lly ; New ca 
Cc 1 New York, ¢ G. G.:' San Antonio, Tex., 
San Francisco, Cal., & G.; Albuquerque, N. 
Baltimore, Md.; Beaumont, Tex.;. Boston, Mass.; 
le, Tex.; Chicago, Iil.; Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Del Rio, Tex.; Denver, Col.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Douglas, Ariz.; Eagle Pass, Tex.; Galveston, 


; Nog 
Va.:; Oklahoma cosa Oxlas Philadelphia. (Eat 
Phoenix,” Ariz.; Pittsburgh, eae 
Presidio Tex.; ‘Port ‘Arthur, Tex.; 
St. I Louis, N 


Orleans, La. ortolk. V Dinadans: ‘ita Pa Port 
: ‘o! &.5 ee 
Louls, Mo. _Ntoara -C 


0, Iil.;- 
Seattle, Wash. 
way has Vice Cal Se in thirty-nine 


Panama—New Orleans, La., C. G.; New’ York’ 
C. G.; Chicago, Il, "San Fran Am 
Philadelphia, Fa: “er 


Cc. Gy 
Paraguay—New yor Cc. Gs 
foston.” ee aw Delonas Lay. 


—New York, eh! 
Saga 
bese Beatie 


Bristol, R. 1; 0, 
Hartford, Conn.; Be Seg § 
Providence, R. I.; San Francisco, 


Salvador—New York, Cc. Gy Now On Oriana: La.; San? 
Croats and s—New 


York, C. G.; Chicago, Til. C. G.; San 

PRA AP ds hap TI. New York; — Fran- 
co, Cal., C.'G.: Philadephia” Pa. Spatt— New - 

York, C. GS: n, Mass.; Chicago, The Detroit, 

Mich:; New’ Orleans hilad : ‘Gal- 

veston, Tex.; . 


San rranelaoe, Cal.; Tam 
(Note--Spain maintains also’ Vice Co 
twenty-two cities.) S 

Chicago, ; San Francisco, Cal. ote-—Sweden 
tains also Vice Consulates in twenty-five cities.) 


Switzerland—Chicago, Il.; Cincinnati,’ Ohio, 
Denver, Col.; Los Angeles, Gal.; New Orleans, i 
aoe York, ron G.; Philadelp! hia, Pa.; ‘Po ing 


n Francisco, sO'Gal: Seattle, Wash. a3 


Louis, Mo.; Sa 
Wi Turcey-—New York, C. Ge 


- ry 


Chicago, Til, Cc. G. 
Boman: ee Sunt, 
St. Mo; P' 
Cal,; Berens Ga. ork, 
C.G , Cal., C. G. 


New Orleans, La. < bam eae 
Mobile. Ala. nos an Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. 


United States—Government O ficials. 39 


é Gnited States Government. ORS 
PRESIDENT 5. bis 66 bee ens HERBERT €: HOOVER, of 
_ VICE-PRESIDENT. «2... CHARLES CURTIS, of ic Of California ..........+...Salary, $7 sR 000 
s Se THE CABINET (Salary, $15,000 each). prrnes 
ecretary 0; tate—Henry L. Stimson, New York. Spleen a the Navy—C = 
Secretary of the Treasury—Andrew W. Mellon, Penn- chuse o weit sore Set 
sylvania. Secretary or the Interior—Ray Lyman Wilbur, Cali- 


ee ary of War—Col. Patrick x Hurley,Oklahoma. Secretary of Agriculture—Arthur M. Hyde, Missourt. 
_ Attorney General—William D. Mitchell, Minnesota. Secretary of Commerce—Robert P. ‘Lamont, Illinois. 
} Postmaster General—W alter F. Brown, Ohio. Secretary of Labor—sames-doha-Davis, Pennsylvania, 


PRESIDENTIAL succession. “WrliLaur Ni Dg ao 


In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged The order of succession was 
in the order in which they succeed to the Presidency | act of Congress, approved Jan. iy ae any a 
tn case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability | mention was made of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 


emergency -has arisen. been organized at that time. 
. THE WHITE HOUSE. 
a ageeectal FO — zips nace bip = GEORGE AKERSON, Minnesota....... as i 10,000 
Me AP ieoe LAWRENCE RICHEY, Pennsylvania = a : 10/0 100 
dyin HWE OTA WALTER H. NEWTON, Minnesota A 10,000 


EXECUTIVE CLERKS, Ri Rudolph Forster, D. C. ($7,000); French Strother, Missouri, ($7, 000); and Maurice 

a, ia., ($5,6 

The Physician to the 7 ite House, was appointed on March 6, 1929; in the son of Comman 

T. Boone, U. 8S. Navy, who succeeded Major James F. Coupal, resigned. unr der Joal 
The Cabinet meets on Tuesdays and Fridays at ten-thirty o'clock. The White House is open to visitors 

daily except Sundays and holidays from ten to two o’clock. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Under Secretary—Joseph P. Cotton, N. Y...$10,000 | Hconomic Adviser—Frederick Zivesey, N. $5,600 
Asststant Secretartes ($9,000 each)—Wilbur d: Historical Adviser—Tyler Dennett, New York. 5,600 
Carr, N. Y.; William’ R. Castle, Jr. Chi. Passport Div.—Ruth B. Shipley........ . 4, 
Francis White, Md. PREY eae core Information—Michael J.” 

CG ermo’ OND). dic otoigic claete > sa z 
Solicitor reen H. Hackworth, Ky... sss. 8,500 Ch, Div. Foreign Service Admintstration—Her- 
Chitef Clerk and Administrative Assistant—E. J. bert C. Hengstler, Ohio. ........0:..s0005 6,000 
Ayers, No S. 2. keen eee ene eee eee eee se eee 4,800} Ch. Div. Foreign Service Personnel—Worthing- 
Ch. Dio. Far Eastern Afairs—Stanley K. Horn- ton E. Stewart; Ohio... 2... aes . 4,800 
7) eee 8,000 | Bureau of Accounts—William McNeir, D. GC... 3,900 
Ch. Dio. Latin alos jae Affairs—Dana G. Bureau of Indexes and Archives—David. A. 
Munro, New Jersey.........---+-----+-:> 7,000 Salnion, Connls 07). Vik ass tpeee aaa + 4,800 
Ch. Div. Dine ‘Americana fairs——Atthur Bliss Lane. 8,000 | Cht. Visa—John F. Simmons, New York..... 5,000 
| Ch. Div. Near Eastern Affairs—Wallace S. Ch. Off. Co-ordination and Review—Margaret 


Murray, Ohio... . 3-2. - ee eee ene ee 6,500 ns. 
Ch, Div. ‘Bastern European Affairs—Robert F. Chtef_ Consular Commmercsal Office—John G. 


Ney etert J. Theod ee cnet Forcing. 8 rice Buildings Ojtice—Keith pha 
. Western European A ‘airs — ore ef, For Service Buildings Oftice—Kel' 
og ee oo pe Eeg cD zon! Weel, Minn... oS ee Caen vee 7,000 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Undersecretary—Ogden L. Mills, N. an, NY." 9.000 Commissioner of Prohibition—James M. 


*Receives $7, lat ea a as Me! 
if A Mae WAR DEPARTMENT. 
ff rAss't. Wenacnay= Pay gle cident eo $10,000 | Civilian Asststant—Herbert 8S. Flynn, D.C... $3,400 
Ass’t a Ot or Aeronautics—F. Trubee igen is! Bia Mad we ee nm. Fran ie 


sre and Ciiiof Clerk—Jonn Cc. pee, ee it 5,600 
orida, rom i we eat: ‘5 Saas a Chas ite seve i. —Major Gen. William & ens 
‘Cherie VWENSON, ING. sales. cae s ease es eo eee 8, 
; Adoiph jor Gea. Tl ees i: Pk Chief Air Corps—Major Gen. James E. 


8,000 PeChets TEXAss - . eli wus kes. bee ele wd tee - 8,000 
oi or Gen : Chem’ Service—Major Gen. 
Bebe Me Gen. William ©. Rivers, 5 oop | “ifarry gS made aes ats 8,000 


pie ihe “a heen Gen. Stephen ‘O. 

wn oe 8,000 | Fuqua, La... 5... ee eee et eee ee ee etn 

Soltcitor—=. B Hai ts) N.Y... S000 ches “Cavalry—-Major “Gen.” ’ Herbert B. 
es i 8,000 | Chief of Pieté avi “ 4rtitiery—Major General Fred 


. Austin, Mass.......-.-- 
Ae Brown, te ia, 8000 | contr Finance —Malor General ‘Roderiok’ L. 


; 8,000 | Inland Waterways | ‘Corporatio 
ee rs iowa. 81000 ' eral Thomas Q. Ashburn, Ohlo.......:.. + 8,006 


' of both the President and Vice-President. No such | Commerce, and Labor, whose departments had not ' 


Assistant Secretary—Seymour Lowman, 9,000 Doran, Min, 4. +. doe tele Wiens gvs; dosha oe OLD 
“Assistant Secretary—Ferry K. Heath, Mich... 8,000 | Commissioner of Customs—Francis X. A.' 
“Assistant Secretary—W alter E. Hope, N.Y... 8,000 Eble, ‘Utati 0.1... voids wo capa Meee 8,000 
Chief Clerk—Frank A. Birgfeld, Md....... :+ 6,400 | ptrector of the Mint—Robert J. Grant, Colo.. 6,500 
- Chief, Div. of Appoint,—Jas, E. Harper, 8.C.. 5,200 | Farm Loan Commisstoner—H. Paul Bestor, —': ° 
_ Chief, Secret Service Div—W. H. Moran, D.C. LOOT | MO. ce deat fh beat ae 5 le old Seles aS 10,000 
Chief, Div. of Surply Lewis C. Spangier, Va. £800 | picectr, Bureau of Baraving and Printing 
Ph VIPS fascists bw « ble at ee 3 
Comptroller of Current aot" Woods, Kan. Ohio. *3,000 | Acting Supervising Architect James A. Wet- 
& Commissioner of Public Deve Witliam ” s. more, Ni Yess tar Tei os prdleletendie ager tee 8,500 
 °Broughton, Ilh.......-.+.- ess sanoa a? 5.509 Commandant... Untted ae Coast Guard—/ ‘ame 
Regis — es, Pa.. 6,000 | Rear Admire! F. C. Billard, Md...,..... 
* “sii vl tg wor igepunts and ‘Deposits —- Surgeon General, Public Health Service—Hugh ’ 
Robert G. Hand, Miss.......-...-..-..-- 8,500 pee Mietg te Va ay a “BoNe, Cee 6,000 
Ties iston arrants— Te ureaU O; f 
ne te Boowiveg anid We 6,200 | Roop, Tas: asia Mee 10,000 
ue—Robert H. or of t reasury—Robel 2 a- 
—_comatiion: OE AE Sy amcor 40000). whinneynyBay.cjosth.. se: in mesh *8,500 


SS. re 


bed 


Hie 


Morocco—Tangier, C. G., Casablanea.. Nether- 
lands—Amsterdam, C. G., Rotterdam, Batavia 
Cc. G. (Java), Soerabaya (Java), Medan (Sumatra), 
Curacao (W. 1.). Nicaragua—Bluefields, Corinto. 
ty _ Norway—Oslo, C. G., Bergen, Stavanger. . 

 Palestine—Jerusalem, Cc. G. ‘Panama—Panama, 
‘Colon. Paraguay—Asuncion. Persta—Tab- 
riz, “Teheran. Peru—Callao-Lima. Poland—War- 
wie sam C.G: Portugal—Lisbon, C. G., Seueene, 


tigers 


2 


San Francisco. Cal... C. G: 
I; 
 eiaehiceis! Pa, | Austria—-New York, C. G; 
Chicago, Tll., Norfolk, Va. 
IPS Belgiuim—Portland, Ore., C. G., New Orleans, La., 
San Francisco, Cal., C. G.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
- Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; 
Charleston, $. C,; Chicago, Iil; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio;. Denver, Col.; Detroit, _Mich.; 
i Dubuque Iowa; Galveston, Tex.: Green Bay, Wis.: 
a Sires ‘ity, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Salanenacie 
ae “Mobile, Ala.; Newport News “and Norfolk, 
New York; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
, Attsbureh; Pa.; Richmond, Va.; St. OU Mo.; 
_ Savannah, Ga.; Seattle, Wash.; Sioux Falls, SD. _. 
Bo livia-—New York, ‘C. G.; Boston, op New 


.: New York, C. G.: 


- /Orleans, | La.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Diego, Cal.; 
Francisco, C Gal, C. G.; Seattle, Wash. Brasil New 
C. Gs New York, C. G.; Baltimore, 


iv $ é Orleans, | 
Sah es a; toed Mass.;. Chicago, Ill.; Ne ewport News, 
"Norfolk, Va.; Palm Beach, Fla.; Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Va.; San Francisco, Cal. Bulgaria— 


ates. York, C. G. 
Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 


aS Pai Newt Ne Le New 

=I Ss ngeles, “. ewar. * 

“ Beattie, Wash. 
G.; San Francisco, Cal. .C. G.; 


ins, La.; San aol Cal.; 
ina—New York, C 

re "Seattle, Wash. Colombia—New 

G.; New York, C. G.; San Francisco, 

yates Costa Be Noe iat Rese GiGi 

: Cc. G.; San 

; Baltimore, 

Meriden, 

ic ee! Risen ork. Cc. : Atlanta, Ga.; Bal: 

.; Boston, Mass.; Charleston, .S..C.; 

( ’. Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, _Mich:; 

dina, ‘Fla.; Galveston, Tex.; Jacksonville. 

Fla; Kansas City, Mo.; Key West, Fia.: Miami, Fla.; 


ae 
‘Boston, 1 


ee ay ob! le,” ona New Orleans, La.; Newport. News,. 

- Va.;-Norfolk , Va.; Penascola, Fla.; kc ogy Pa.; 
St. Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Tampa, Fla.: 

vin oslavakia—Chicago, Ey Cleveland, Ohio; New 

he k, C.. G.; Pittsburgh, Pa 

a rice nie York, GC. G.; Chicago, Ill; New 


-— Qtleans, La.; San Francisco, Calls Seattle, ‘Wash. 
Dominican Republic—New York, : New Orleans, 
Ls.; Philadelphia, Pa.; San ummialnes: ‘Cal. Ecuador 
—New Orleans, La., C. G.; New York, C. G.; San 
; Speer oe| Cals. Olas > Seattle, 
Wash, Hoypi—New York New Orleans, ‘La. Es- 
iy, vey 4 ; San_Francisco, Cal.; New 
Px n On , La.; Charleston, S. C.; Norfolk, Va. Fin- 
a lana aw Yo rk, C. G: “Astoria, Ore,; Chicago, 
Th: Duluth, Minn.; Seattle, Wash. 


France—New York, .; San. Francisco, Cal., 
'  ©..G.; Chicago, Ill.; New Onan. La.; Philadelphia, 
4 Pa Seattle, Wash. (Note—France maintains 


Coneular Agents in thirty cities.) 

Wier Germany—Chicago, Ill., C. New York,.C. G.; 
San’ Francisco, Cal., C. G.; Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, 
mile d.; Boston, Mas: Buffalo, N. ¥.; He oe 
- ginnatl, Ohio; Eewdand, Ohio; Charleston, S.. Ca 
Denver, Col,; Galveston, Tex.: Jacksonville, Fla.> 
Hos “Ang “Ange! eles, Cal.; Mobile ees New Orleans, La.; 
» F'la.; Portiand, > St. Louis, Mo.,'C. G.: 

orp annah, Ga.; San Antonio. Tex.; Seattle, Wash. 

a ‘reat Britain—Boston, Mass., GC. G; Chicago, Ill., 
nf C. G.; New Orleans, La., C. G.; New York, C. G: 
aye Pa., C. G.; San Hranclsoo, Cal., C.. ay 


Nowe 
tish Vice ‘Tesenintes? in y-one 
GT tk Wass ae 
oston, Mass.; St. 
Seattle, Wash., i taba Wash. Guatemala— 
timore, Mi ais Boston, Mase, C. G.; Chicago, TIL, 


other cities. oe “th 
Greece— 


San Prancisce: Cal, C 


Bat 


Nee G.San Fr York, a Kid sees St. ortegss Mo. 
ages co, Cal 08 eles, Cal.; 
Providence, R. Hait ripple esredvan OrG.: 


New. York, co “G; Boston, Mass. "Honduras— 


Oporto, 2 — -M Ou 
manta—Buchar at fs 
Saluador—San.— Salvado: Serbs, . Croats, ae ath 
Slovenes—Belgrade, Zagreb. iam—Bangkok, Sp te: 
—Barcelona, Madrid, Malaga, Seville, 
Valencia, Vigo, “Teneriffe. ‘Sweden—Stockholm, | r 
Goteberg, Malmo. Switzerland— Zurich, C.. eet 
Berne, Geneva, Lauzanne. Syria—Betrut, meF 


Turkey—Constantinople, C. G.,° ae bina “Uruguay 
—Montevideo, C. G... Vi -Caracas, Mara- 
og Puerto. Cabello.. Ae a ; 


Flame FOREIGN CONSULATES IN THE UNITED ‘STATES: ts 


Pilcsee Ill.,. C. G.; New Orleans, aps, Te: ‘C.,..5 New | a 


Cs Gi Mobile, Ala.; 
_ Washington, D. C. laiingaiy—New fork, CG. G.: 
Chicago, Hi.;- Cleveland, O 
Italy—-Chieago, a C..G:; oie York, C. G.;San 
Francisco, Cal., C. 'G: 


Ga., 
Md.; Boston, Mass.; Sieve Sr: Denver, ai 
New Cee ; Phialdelphia, Pa., C. G,; le, 
Wash.; ain, "Mo.. Note y. maintains. Vice 


Consulates in four cities and Consular . Agents - sin’ a 
aixty-tour Some i etau 4 
RDG =- ew or: San Fran cisco; 

: Boston. Chicago, Til; Suse: Sets ie 


x ._ Mass.; 
Los Angel Cals -. Mobile,. Ala: “New Orleans, Lat 
Ehiladeiphia, Pa Portland, et St.. Louis, Mo.; 


ttle, Wash. Lateta—Boston, er 
S.C.; ‘Chicago, oem Cleveland, gE ew Orleans 
La.; New York, €. 'G.;. Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, 
Ore. St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, *Gai: Seattle, 


Se 


C. G.; New York, C. G: 
Francisco, Tacs 


Browns ‘i 


liad chi maitap rts 
CS et trict: 


B'ty . 
oFk> 
= 


be?) 7 iS 


in shoes wer ~ any San Dis. : 
i ae York, CG Chicago: Boston. : i 
Re peice Sant Fe -New ' York, 
Francisco me. Gs Battin ore, Md.; 
3? ei veeone Tex. 


-Mo:; | ‘New 


——- 


ins, 7 Ne 
Arthur, Tex.; St. Lou Mo. 
a Cc. G.; Kansas 


pT 


i St. 

San Francisco “Cais ag Wash. . 

bk has Vice Consulates in thirty-nine cities.) t" 
‘anama—New Orleans, Cc. G.; New a RG 

C. G.; Chicago, Ill, C. Gtsenr Sean Ca 4 
Paragtuay—New ‘York, GiGs Philadelp 

—New York, N. Y., C. G.; San Francisco, 

Baltimore, Md.; 
Cc. a ane ‘ 
GN York. 9 


CG Philade 
C. G.}: Buffalo, N. eli Attich:s ee 
; Portugal—-New "York, C .j, Boston, Mass,: 
0, River, Mass.; 


Bristol, R. 
Hartford, Poona Nee fo Mast leans. 
La.; Providence, R. I.; San rd, ase oe i 


Salvador—New York, C. G.; New Orl La.; ee 
ae leans, San P 


Se Sa - Serbs and ‘Slovenes—New 
York, C. G.; Chicago, Iil., C. G.; San Francisco, Cal. 
Stam-—Ccago, 3 IIL, CG: New York; peat 
vont, CGS Bes G. Phlledcionls Spat New ee 
ass. ; 

Mich: New Orne La.; “ac ig, Pa; G ti 
veston, Tex.; San L cisco, Cal.; Tampa, Fla, 
(Note--Spain maintains also Vice Cons in 
twenty-two cities.) Syeder ee York, C. G; 
parti T.; No’ 


San Franci; ¢ weden 
tains also Vice Consulatés in twenty-five cities.) 
Switzerland—Chicago, yi ectanasira Ohio, 
prada! oncene ‘ore 


New York, C..G.; petevelphts pars? 
an Louis, Moe: * Francisco, Sew Tae é i 
Chicago, ca Cc. G. Liphines, ore 


Uruguay—New_ York, ° 


Boston, Mass. ; i 


_ United PSialse--Goooretent Officials. 89. 
Anitey States Government. — a: 
SOP ERR EES CONTIS, GF ipceaee ees sins Selmer SRG eae 
=} . THE CABINET (Salary, $15,000 each). : 


ecretary of State—Henry L. Stimson, New York. 
| Secretary of the a ee W. Mellon, Penn- 
| __ sylvania. 
_==Secretary of War—Col. Patrick ¥ Hurley,Oklahoma. 
|| Attorney General—William D. Mitchell, Minnesota. 
_ Postmaster General—Walter F. Brown, Ohio. 


Pa 

i In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged 
In the order in which they succeed to the Presidency 
4 in case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability 
ot both the President and Vice-President. No such 
_ emergency vhas arisen. 


" sicrerary sa be scmsacaaered hi. Pe¥ GEO 


C. Latta, OKla., ($5,600). 


o -T. Boone, U. 8 
The 


~ Under Secretary—Joseph P. Cotton, N. Y...$10,000 


pees Secretartes fae sg Se ee as 
i oe @ Aer Castle, Jr., D. C; 


Sie (ee Sept ek em 8,500 

hy kisi Lees 8,500 

Se ST OSE are eee ” 4,800 

SS Wend gait Nd " $,000 

umro, New Jersey........----s:-e-2eees ” 7,000 
eae American Affairs—Arthur Bliss Lane. 8,000 

b HK. Div. ee Eastern Affairs—Wallace 8. "9,500 


Kelle . 
Pi eign in A gairs—J. Theodore 
er, Mi 7,000 


peters A. eee 
ih .—Jas, E Harper, 8. 
Div.—W. H. Moran, D. C. 


and Deposits— 


and Warrants— 


> 10,000 


$10,000 


9,000 
5,600 


. “ASS't. ‘Secretary— ee 
Ass't pare or 


Davison, 
— John C. Scofieid, Ga... 
Ao toe eral Charles P. Sunimerall, 


"iat 
noes o ebiee hak ‘Ge 


esr e eens 


Pee 


ee Gen.  Gainde S Gibus iowa. 


feos 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. me} 

RGE AKERSON, Minnesota....... neelasm $10,000 
a Selina LAWRENCE RICHEY, Pennsylvania fl 000 
Ths on WALTER H. NEWTON, Minnesota; 10° 000 


‘EXECUTIVE CLERKS, Rudolph Forster, D. C. ($7,000); French Strother, Missouri, ($7, 000); and Maurice 2 
awe | The Ph an to the White House, was appointed on March 6, 1929; in the person of Commander oad 
Zi . Navy, who succeeded Major James F. Coupal, resigned. meg 
Cabinet meets on Tuesdays and Fridays at ten-thirty 0 relook. The White House is open to Visitors 
daily except Sundays and holidays from ten to two o'clock. ned 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


‘peach, ee of Engraving and Printing— 


WAR DEPARTMENT. : eingt ee A 


ae of the Navy—Charles F.) Adams;: Massa 

aw. of the Interior—Ray Lyman Wilbur, Cali- 
ni! 

Secretary of Agriculture—Arthur M. Hyde, “Missouri. 

Secretary of Commerce—Robert P. Lamont, Illinois. — 


Secretary of Labor—Jemesdoha-Davis, Pei Dok 


The order of succession was mane oh 
act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and note 
mention was made of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, whose departments hadi not | 
been organized at that time. 


me rp 4 4 
Economic Adviser—Frederick Zivesey, N. i ; 
Historical Adviser—Tyler Dennett, New York. $3. 
Chi. Passport Dit--Ruth B. Shipley,......., 4,600 
Ch. Div. Current I nformation 1 fichael | J. 
McDermott, COMB... 12. eee cece serene 
er- 


bert C. Hengstler, OIC Ss 6 se pth tends ae 
Ch. Div. Foreign see Persanridl Sweeting 
ton BE. Stewart; Ohio .........53422-- ede 
Bureau of Accouris<- Willisan MeNeir, D.C... 
Bureau of Indexes and arenes Daylily Ae 
Balnion, Conmt's 5.2 0 o,: 4 aenee tee aa . 
_ Visa—John F. Simmons, New York..... 


on nna, Kara... 0250... 6a 
Chtef comedias Commercial Office—John’ a. 
Erhardt, New Yorle:. 2.02 5560s ancien 
Chey, Foreion Service Butldings Oftice—Ketth 
Merrill, {GN si'.'6. Ons Wacpaeeies ce Pane» 


rly | 
Commissioner of  Prohibition—James M. Bt 
Doran, Min, ... .j40.0dcverw eke ctanete Perea 3) 000 


Commissioner of Customs—Francis X. Ae! i 
Eble, Utah 


Director of the Mint—Robert J. peat Colo. 
shops Loan Commisstoner—H. Paul 


Alvin W. DPD ee dicts 2 5 3 5ie dee aes Sew 
Acting Supervising ST, ae A. Wer} 

more, 
Commandant, . United 

Rear Admirel F. C. Billard, Md...... 
axe General, fae Health Service Hah 


Civtlian Asststant—Herbert 8S. Figa,.D : ., $3400 ae 
wig Bur. Ins. rare a ee en. Pra Fe 


Ri nited States— Gi 


DEPARTMENT oF rsberein 
pe pa ies dank ans Hughes, Jr., .Solicttors: Dept. of State—Green.H. Hackworth, Ky., 

ae | Set General 0 tas mE $10,000 $8,500; Dept. of Commerce—Hphraim F. sage 
9,000} . Ww. Va., $8,500; Dept. of Labor—Th 
: ‘Risley, Tl, $8,500; Treasury Dept. Robert y 


f ; Altes. Gen.—Charles D. Gera N.Y; 
vd "$9; accep J. Galloway, Ind., $9,000; 


George. R. Farntun, Mass.,  $9;900; Mawhinney, Penna., 38,500. . 
bade poe Ind., $9,000; ‘Charles P. Chief ee ae and Administrative Agsitant— 5 
Sisson, am sco Set n W. Richardson, James W. Baldwin, Ind. ...-.. a stawd eowee $6,200 
; G. Aar ounga : 5 
Minn, vice" Mts. M. W. Willebrandt, nee Sag ak of Jucestiqnion-—d--Eitgar Hoge iene 
-— Relatica stories ene beben be teceeeeeee 000 A} 
i POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. ; 
H lerk Su t. of Bldgs—Audus T. Remar Pa, PS. 0 ane an tite e eee ee 
ony cs in wes st af as pats si oe, CT $5,600 | Personnel Officer—Alice B. Sanger, Ind........ 3; 


Fars A eh Gen.—Arch Coleman; Minn... 91000 | Dir. Int'l Post. Ser—Eugene R. White, N.C... 5,600 E 
‘Second Post. Gen.—W. Irving Glove, N.J. 9,000 | Supt. Div. -Money Orders—Charles BE. Mat- 


$s 
moe “Post. Gen.—Frederic A. Tilton, thews, OKs. .... 3 ES. & 2 he loan, soepe ee 5, 
BE nie ARs sce ptt Alals Dicieieicis else wisig cor oe Supt. “OR Mail Serv—Aleyne A. Fisher, 
UT = PET TIGH bans x is acs cussetheeetieiacs alm » eaten ane ” 
"Div. ‘Post. Sav.—William T- 8. Rollins, Md. s 300 wes Div. ion es Dead Par. ee re RAL 
joltcttor — Horace J. Donnelly, D.C... ....... 8,5 Staley, OKs... .-.. ns SECs bo atelntelola 3,800 
ola Admin, Asst. Posi. Gen.— Robert -S. far Tacceiee Casa B. Miller, Ohioss 2s. me A 000, 
¥ a NAVY DEPARTMENT. i PO 
an Sec. of the praevia S. Ingalls...... 9 Ch. Bu. Sup. aod — 33 = Chetham, Pay “ia 
f as, 5 master General (Rear Adm.).............. 000 
it. Sec. fel aN Ba Edw. P. Warner... 8,500 ruthie heeds cand Sipe Riggs, oe 
lerk—Frank S. Curtis. ... a eee “+ 6.000 General (Rear Adm), on ri Sa See ag — 
Naval Oper—Adm. Chas. F. Hughes... .. 10,200 | Ch: Bu. of Aero.—W. A’ Moffett (Rear Adm.) . 8.000 


_Bureau Yards and Docks—L. E. Gregory Judge Adv. Gen.—D. F. Sellers, (Rear Adm.) 8,000 — 
; 8,000 | Pres. Nav. Ex. Bd. and Nav. Ret. Bb-—Y. Stirs 

Bu a. NGO, ce H, Leigh (Rear Adm. ling Jr, (Rearvdms) ss 02a he .. 6,000 

eee Ord,—W. D. Leahy (Rear AGRI 8,000 | Dir. N a Intell.—A. W. Johnson 

‘onstr. and Rep.—John @ 


(Capt.) 6,000 © 
Montel Me eee irene Adm.) es ... 8,000 | Supt. Nex Obser.—C. S. Freeman A 6,000 
i . Bu. Eng’ 7T'g—H. E. Yaruel titesr Adm.)... 8,000 ' Hydrographer—C. S. Rempit (Capt.) . 6,000 


RT ; ws 


Ah t INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


st ‘eae seater oseph M. Dixon, Mont... ..$8,000 } Com. of Education—William J. Cooper, Calif. . $9, 000 
ecretary—John H. Edwards, ba .. 9,000 | Asst. Com. of Edu.—Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Ta. 6.500 
in. Asst.—Ebert K. Ow, .. 7,500 | Com. of Indian Affairs—Charles J. Rhoads, ‘Pa. 9/000 


sst.—Northeutt Ely, N. Y..........- 6,500 | Dir. of the Geo. Sur— George Otis See Mé.. ‘ 
(Ernest W. Sawyer, Yai oir-e a ewrie 6,500 | Admin. Geologist(—Julian D- Sears, M = a <0 gg 8200, 
has BA ate 5,000 | Com. of Re-lamation—Elwood Mead. Seer” -10, 
dward C, Finney, Kan......... 8,500 | Dir. of Reclm. Econs.—George C. eutzer, ‘Cal. 6.400 


en. Land Office—Charles C, Moore, Idaho 9,000 | Chief Engineer-—Raymond F. Walter, Colo. vee 
a a D. Church, Conn..... 9,000 | Dir. Nat'l Park Serv—Horace M. Albright, Cal. 7, 
- Pen.—Edward W. Morgan, Vt... 5,800 | Gen. Mgr. Alaska Rd.—Otto F. Ohison, Minn. :1hs800 


DEPARTMENT OF ACRICULTURE.: 


arenereinyent Ww. Dunlap, Ohio..... $9,000 | Ariz., $8,000; Public Roads—T. H. Mae’ Donald, - 
acorns Work—aAlbert F. Woods, Md. 9,000 i wa, Bs000 i Agricultural Economtcs—Nils A. Olsen, 
“of Regutatory Work—W. G. Campbell, Ky. 9,000 Home Economics—Loulse pian Mo., 

Extension Work—C. W. Warburton, Ta. 9,000 
Cae and Business Administration— | —_tratton—C. L. Marlatt, Kansas........... 


Stockberger, ne Poi Grd wes 7 cae Grain runes Administ — 
ee 5 .Elsenho’ AA Duvel, a elas fares Bas ration: : u ra ate 


= nto E. Winter, Wyoming. . R = In charge, Wie. Cat and irectterae bee i 


ee me ureaus; Weather Bureau trati ool Regu- 
one $9.00 :Antmat Ind. Ta Monten, Ps. Ss 3005 cnlgtory, RR Re OP es 
—O. EK. Ree 1c ant Ind.— ef, Office of Experimeni — 
i ae stp ch., $8,000; Forest Serctce—R. Y. reef 3 3 ere oy : anion EN ae 
a. 


ass 
00 Chemisiry and aera G.|c Office of Cooper 
i, Matiat, Kos ms ae “es ative Extension Work— 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(Salaries fluctuate under the Classification Act.) : 
‘fi <1 ee Gareiary--dultus Klein, Mass. ' Dtr., Bur. of For m and Domestic C co— illiam q 
ue At aie ‘Secretary (Aeronautics)—Clarence ™M, L! Coope yee om ae a 
it Iowa. Dir., Bure of Standards—George K. Burgess, Cal. 
ot mind “Asst, to Sec'y—Maleolm Kerlin, N. J. Comm. of patkertes—“Meury oO Raliey Wisk. « 
Sect to the Secretary—Arthur W. Coombs, Jr., Mass. Bae con iar presage aan oni gee 
e Chief Clerk and Supt.—B. W. Libbey, D. C. Comin. of Navigation— ‘Arthur J. Tyrer D Dab 
: yeaa etre Clerk—Chas. FE, Molster, Ohio. Supervising Inspector General, Steamboat-Inspection 
Chief, Div. of Appointments—Edw. J. Gardner, 8. C. ervice—Dickerson N. Hoover, Md. 
‘Chief, Div. Publications Thomas ¥. McKeon, N. Y.| Comm. of Patents—Thomas E. Robertson, Md, 
Chief, Div. of Supplies—Walter S$. Erwin, Miss. Dir., Bur, of Mines—Scott Turner, Mich. ; 
Dir. of the ar oe iN es M. Steuart, Mich, Chief, Radio Diviston—William D. Terrell, N.Y. 


; : DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Asst. Secreta refed Carl White, Ind.. Cc ps 
Second Asst. Sec—-W. W. Husband, Vt Dir fata soma” Melis mae Neb. ig: 787500 
5 


Che: ef Clerk—-Sarnuel J. Gompers, N.Y. 


Disbursing Clerk—John R. Demorest, Mic 3, pie ‘Concttadtone ‘win, 
iomm. Gen. Immig.—Harry E..Hull, Towa ep Dir. Gonctlaiton gh Hen Ba 
Comm. Naiuratization—R. F. Crist, 1... 8,500 | Dir. Industrial Housing. and Transp.—Lu 


Comm. Labor Statistics—Ethelbert P Stewart, Til 8,500 ' .'T. Andrews, Nebr... .cescesececccusewee 28 ,000 3 


= United States—Federal Judiciary. 41 
' * ‘ on ee te re bE SS ee See — : Se 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(Dates In parentheses show when born and when appointed.) 


Chief Justice ($20,500)—William Howard Taft, | June 1, 1916); George Sutherland, of Utah (1862— 
of Connecticut (1857—June 30, 1921). Associate | Sept. a 1922): Pierce Butler, of Minnesota {is66— 
_ Justices © ($20,000)—Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Dec 1922); Edward Terry Sanford, of Tennessee 


‘ Ose5—Jas 29, 1923); H 
Massachusetts (1841—Dec. 4, 1902); Willis Van | New york (si3—bes 5, 1820), Goake_Btone 208 


Devanter, of Wyoming (1859—Dec. 16, 1910); James | Cropley, of Washington, D. C. ($6,000). Marshal— 
Clark McRe’ me ge of Tennessee (1862—Aug. 29, | Frank Key Green, of W apg D. C, ($4,500) 
1914); Louis Brandeis, of Massachusetts (1 Reperter—Ernest _Knaebel, ¢f Colorado ($8, G00), 


FEDERAL CIRCUIT JUDGES ($12,500), AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 


First (Me., Mass,, N. H., R. 1. Porto Rico)— Sizth (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)+Arthur C. 
George H. Bingham, Manchester, N. H.; Scott Dénison, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Zenophon Hicks, 
Wilson, Portland, Me.; George W. Anderson, Boston. | ROxXv ille, Tenn.; Chas. H. Moorman, Louisville, Ky. 

. “3 Ses Seventh (Iil., Ind., Wis.)—Samuel “Alschuler, Chi- 

Second (Conn, N. Y., Vt.) Learned Hand, } caso; Evan A’ Evans, Madison, Wis.; Geo. T. Page} 
N. Y. City; Thomas W. Swan, New Haven; Augus-| Chicago; William M. Sparks, Indianapolis, Ind: 
tus N. Hand, N. Y. City; Martin T. Manton, N. Y.| Highth (Ark., Col., Iowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., 
City: Harrie B. Chase, Brattleboro, Vt. N..M., N. D. Okla., S. Ds Utah, Wyo. )—w. 8: 

od (Del., N. J., Pa.)—Joseph Buffington, Pitts- Kenyon, Fort Dodge, Ta.: Kimbrough Stone, Kansas 

og Pa.; Victor B. ae; Wilmington, Del.; | City, Mo.; Arba S. Valkenburgh, Kansas City, Mo.7 
arren Davis, Trenton, N. J. Wilbur F. Booth, Minneapolis, Minn.; Archibald K. 

Dp rth (Md., c., 5. CG. Va., W. Va.)—Edmund | Gardner, Huron, 8. D. 
aoe jr. Picnineaas John J. Parker, Charlotte, Ninth (Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore. 

Car.; Elliott Nose Huntington, 'W. Va. Wash., Alaska, Hawali)—William B. ‘Gilbert, Port- 

Nuh (Ala. Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Tex., Canal Zone. | land, Ore.; Frank H. Rudkin, Seattle, “Wash.; 
—Richard W. W Walker, Huntsville, Ala.; Nathan P. | Frank S. Dietrich, Boise; Curtis D. Wilbur, San 
Bryan, Jacksonville; Rufus E. Foster, New Orleans. Francisco. 


‘District. Judges. Addresses. App. District. Judges. Addresses. App. 
Ala.; No&M. iat! D. ee - Montgomery. .1914 | New Jersey. .John B. Avis......Camden..... -1929 
ie 1. Grubb.....Birmingham. .1909 ‘Wm. N. Runyon.. .Newark. .. |. 11923 
PS, Dy: ‘Robert T. Pin: ..Mobdile....... 1917 | NewMexicc.. Colin Neblett...... 
Se iste Wm. H. Sawtelle...Tucson....... 1913 | N. Y.: N. D..Frank Cooper...... 
© stele alts: Cy JGCODS.4 » 25.0 * GI Peete dee “« —N.D .Fred H. Bryant. 
‘John’ E. Martineau. Little Rock. . . 1928 “ W.D. John R. Hazel..... 
.F. A. Youmans. ...Fort Smith. ..1911 “*  W.D .Simon L. Adler... .. 
... Frank H. Kerrigan..San Francisco. 1924 “ —-§.D..John M Woolsey..N. 
f cr F. St. Sure..... San Francisco .1925 “ §.D\..T. D. Thacher’... iN. ; 
__ Harold Louderback..San Franeisco .1928 “$8. D..¥Francis G. Caftey .N. YS 
. D... William P. James. . Los Angeles. ..1915 “ ‘8: D..Alfred:C, Coxe. ...N. Y. 
& ‘E. J. Henning. .... Los Angeles...1925 “ -§. D..Henry W. Goddard. N.Y. City. ...1923 
F J. McCormick Los Angeles. . .1924 © 8S. D..William Bondy....N. Y. City. ...1923 
pe ‘ af led Laat De 922 “  §.D..Fred’k J. Coleman. |N. Y. City.) 1927 
Connecticut..Edwin 8S. mas . BE. D..Marcus B.CampbellBrooklyn,.... 1923 
ue ..W B: Burrows..... E. D.,G. M. op er eters -Brooklyn..... {1926 
Deiaware.. oe Morris. . E..D. Robert A. Inch....Brooklyn..... 1923 
Fia.: N. D... W. B. Sheppard.. E. D..A. G. Galston..... Brooklyn. ....1929 
“SD... .. Lake Jones. ...... E.D...M. W. Byers...... Brooklyn...... 1929 
cS: zk. Le gue ret. N..C.; E. D..I. M. Meekins... ¥. Elizabeth sie 1925 
eo cee Baan abe" sonmonee 1D 
:N. uel H. Sibley... JD n Y. We , Tlotte..... 
ae eA l rove W. D.James E. pore . 
H akota.. . A Andrew Miller... 


:N.D...Paul Jones.......: 
8. D...Rob’t R. Nevin 
N. D...8. H. West.:...... 
Ss. D...B. W. Hough...... ae 
‘ _ a. poe ide = = -wihans. fae Er 
ik ..W. C. Lindi .D.B.S. Vaught. yi53'. ? Fe 
indtanke S,..R. € Baltzell ...-- indianapolis. . 1925 * WN. D...F. E. Kennamer...Tulsa........ ae 
ees aes Wi SLICK... |. South Bend. ..1924 | Oregon. .....John H. MeNary.. . .Portland.. 
_ Iowa: N. D..Geo. C. Scott...... Sioux City... .1922 Se Ss EAs Robert S. Bean...,Portland..... 09 
“« "§. D..Martin J. Wade....Davenpo ‘J. W. Thompson. ; /Philadelphia. .1912 
“ S$. D..Chas. A. Dewey... .Des Moines ‘10. B. Dickinson... , Philadelphia, .1914 
* 2 John CG. Pollock: ; : Kansas City ‘|W. H. Kirkpatrick Philadelphia. .1927 
Ky W.D...C. I. Dawson......Louisvill .A. W. Johnson Li 
eB, M. J. Coc . Covington... ..-Nelson MeVicar 
La.: FE. D. lw. G. Borah....... New Orleans. . 1928 ..-R..M. Gibson. ... 5 
“ W. D.. Benj. C. Dawkins. . Monroe. F. P. Schoonmaker. 
Maine. .....John A. Peters.....Bangor.. snk mbodeteland. oe Be pete Fe -abh Brees te), é PE 
and: :: ay de .E. F. Cochran,....Charleston.... 
pee ee ye scone ae DiS Li Glenn Rock Hill.,../1929 


). Hy. H. Watkins...-Anderson..... 1919 
h 8: Dakoval. Jamies D. Elliott... Sioux Falls...1911 
Berd power, Sec “711913 | Tenn.:B.. 7 deg Tapio orien 1888 
4 2 trOlt.... 6. ‘enn.? o.C. Taylor......Kroxyille..... 
ae re a eee So Perl. ie) 1923 M. 5 gehn J. Gores -Cookville.... 1928 


‘Edward R. Meek... 

oe be pas “st 
Hutcheson jr.. 

D. Johnson. “Balt ane Gist 


oy 


Till. 

. Harland B. Howe. . Burlington. . 1915 
‘D. L. Groner...... Norfolk. ..... 1921 
.H.C. McDowell. Loe ae ..1901 
.Ed. E. Cushman.,.Tacoma....., 1912 
.Jere Neterer... Seattle., ti. 3 -1913 
.J. Stanley. Where Spokane......1923 
mes ier Ker. .«.s .Elkine.......1921 


. Charleston,;. 1921 


= 
> Si 
ae 
oe, 
Qs 
Bet 
eh 
S: 


Clark. 202 Ke. .1926- Nee Di, 
wa , Guy L. Fake.. “Newark... ..< 1929 | Wyoming. . 
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We 
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Ca Daye ee 
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ry 
s 


‘ Judges ($12,500)—William R. Green, Iowa; Samuel 


Cincinn: 

Dist. of Col... : Leo A. 7... Washington. | Oklahoma, east. Fr ank Lee..... aE 
Florida, north. .Fred GC. Cubberly. .. .Pensacola. Oklahoma, nor. . J. N. Goldesberry aa 
Florida, south. . Wilbur P. Hughes. . . Jacksonville, Oklahoma, westRoy St. Lewis. -Okla. City 
Georgia, north. .Clint W. Hager. . Atlanta. Oregon. ....... George Neuner. . Portland. 
Georgia, mid... William A. Booth -Macon. . Pennsylv’a,east. Calvin S. Boyer. .... Philadelphia. 
Georgia, south, .C. L. Redding... . Savannah. Pennsylv'’a,mid. Andrew B. Dunsmore,Sunbury. 
Hawaii (6years).S. B. D. Wood. . . -Honolulu. P’nnsyly'a,west.Louis E. Graham... .Pittsburgh. 
Idaho. .Ho ve BRAGS RR brela a see Porto Rico.....John L. Gay........ San Juan, 
Iilinols, north.. .G. E. Q. Johnson. «...Chicago. Rhode. Island. -Henry M. Jr... Providence. 
Tilinois, eastern. H. G. Baker......... East St. Louis. | So. Car., “ D. Ernest Meyer. .Charleston. 
Ihlinois, south. M. Provine....... Springfield. So, Car., Sr pran ‘A.-Tolbert. 2... Greenville. 
Indiana, south... Seon R. Jeffrey... . Indianapolis: South Dakota... Olaf Eidem...... Too. 
Indiana, nor... .O. Loomis....... South Bend: Tennessee, east. Everett Greer... . Knoxvi 
Iowa, northern..B. i ‘Rhinehart. . ...Cedar Rapids. | Tennessee, mid. A.V. McLane. 5 . 1. Nashville. 
Iowa, southern..Ross W. Mowry. .... Newton. Tennessee, west. L. B. coe oS suerte Mem 
Kansas.......- “Al. F. Williams... >. . Topeka. Texas, northern.N. A. D vee Fort Worth. 
Kentucky, east.Sawyer A. Smith... .Covington. Texas, southern.Henry M. Holden. . Houston. 
Kentucky, west.Thos. J. Sparks...... Louisville. ° Texas, eastern. .Randolph Bryant,..,Sherman. 
Louisiana, east. E..B. Talbot........ New Orleans: | Texas, western..John D. Hartman. ..San Antonio. 
Louisiana, west,Philip H. Mecom....Shreveport. Utah......6 2200. RR, Hollingsworth . ‘Salt Lake City. 

Maine. ../..... Frederick R. Dyer... Portland. — - Vermont....... . Harry B, Amey. ....Burli ON, ° 
Maryland...... AmosW.W.WoodcockBalt!more. © Virginia, easternPaul W. Kear....... Norfol 5 
Massachusetts..Fred. H Tarr........Boston.. Virginia, west...John Paul .........Roanoke. - 
Michigan, east..Johu R Watkins... .Detroit. Wash’'gton, east. Roy C. Fox.........Spokane. ; 
Michigan, west. Hdward J. Bowman..Grand Rapids. | Wash’gton,west.Anthony Savage..... Seattle. ‘ 
Minnesota..... Lewis L. Drill....... St. Paul. West Va.,north Arthur Arnold. ..... ‘Parkersburg. 
Mississippi, nor.Lester G. Fant.......Clarksdale. West Va., south.James Damron..../. Huntin — 
Mississippi, sou.Ben. F, Cameron....Meridian. © Wisconsin, east. L. H. Bancroft... ...Milwai 
Missouri, east..L. H. Breuer. ....... St. Louis. Wisconsin, west. S. ys Ryan........... Madison. 
Missouri, west..W. L. Vandeventer. .Kansas City, 'Wyoming...... D. Walton. -.-..-Cheyenne. 


42 United States—Federal Judges and Prosecutors. ‘ 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEAL. q ae. 
The U. 8. Circuit Courts of Appeal consist: of the | are, by Circuits—lIst, Holmes; 2d,. Stone; 3d, i 
District and Circuit Judges in the respective Circuits, | | bh Branaelae 4th, Chief Justice Taft; 5th, Sanford; 6th, 
together with a Justice of the Supreme Court as- | Momeynolds; 7th, Butler; 8th, Van Devanter; 

signed to. that Circuit. The Justices so assigned | 9th, Sutherland. 
FEDERAL COURT OF CLAIMS. I 
Chief Justice ($12,500)—Fenton W. Booth, of Ill. pas Graham, Pa.; Benjamin ‘EL Littleton, Tenn.;~ 

Thomas 8S. Williams, In. 
x FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES. 

Alaska—District Judges; (1) Justin W. Harding, ; Cristy, Charles S. Davis and Edward M. Watson, all 


Juneau; (2) G. J. Lomen, Nome; (3) E, Coke Hill, of Honolulu; (2): Daniel H. Case, Wailuku; @) 
James Wesley Thompson, Kailua; (4) Homer L. 
Valdez; (4) Cecil H. Clegg, Fairbanks. Ross, Hilo: (6) W. C. Achi, Jr., Lihue. 


Hawaii—sSupreme Court’ Chief Justice, Antonio | nis District Judges: William rays Lymer and 
M. Perry, Honolulu; Associate Justices, James ;J- | Edward K. Massee, ot Honolulur 
Banks and Charles F. Parsons, of Honolulu. Porto Rico—U. S. District Judge: Tra K. Wells, 

Circutt Court: (1) Alva E. ‘Steadman, Albert M.'| San Juan. 

FEDERAL JUDGES: IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

COURT OF APPEALS—Chtef Justice, George E. | P. Stafford, of Vermont; Frederick L. Siddons, Pey- 
Martin of the Dist. of Columbia, Associate Justices— | ton Gordon and William Hitz, of the District of 
Charles H. Robb, Vt.; Josiah A. Van Orsdel, Wyo. ante Alfred A. Wheat, of New York, Thomas 

SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT—Chies | J. Bailey, of Tennessee. 


Justice, ——- ———_——, Associate Fustices—Wendell ie 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

District. Name. Address. District. Name. Address. 
Alabama, north.Charles B. ereauaine: Bireingham, Montana...... W. D. Rankin....... Helena. 
Alabama, mid..Grady Reynolds..... Montgomery. | Nebraska...... James Si; Kinsler... one 
Alabama, south..Alex C. Birch...... Mobile. Nevada........ H. H. Atkinson... ... 

Alaska— New Hamp.....Raymond U. Smith. ‘concent 
Div. No.1...H. D. Stsbler....... Juneau. New Jersey... . Philip oe Trenton. 
Div. No. 2...J. - APIS Sc. Nome. New Mexico. . /Hugh Woodward . Albuquerque. 
Diy. No. 3... Warren N. Cuddy.... Valdez. New York, nor..Oliver BS Burden. .. , Syracuse. 
Div. No. 4...Julian A. Hurley. . .. Fairbanks New York, sou..Chas. H. Tuttle...... N. Y..City. 

Arizona....,...John ©. une) be envere Tucson. New York, east.Howard W. Ameli.. Brooklyn. 

Arkansas, east..Charles F. Cole. .... Little Rock. New York, west.R. H. Templeton... ‘Buffalo. > 

Arkansas, west..Samuel S. Langley... Fort Smith. No. Car., east. .Irvin B. Tucker... . Raleigh. 

California, nor..G. J. Hatfield. ...... San Francisco, | No.Car. vmid.. .Edw. L. Gavin..... 'Greensbord. 

California, sou. .S. W. MeNabb...... Los Angeles.’ No.Car.west...T. J. Harkins....... . .Asheville, 

Golorado...... . Ralph Lj Carr . -Denver. North Dakota.. Peter: B. Garberg. ... Fargo; 


. Hartford. Ohio, northern.. W. nf epenone 
. Wilmington Ohio, southern. .H. E. Mau. 


Connecticut....John Buckley, . 
Delaware. L. E. Wales. . 


U. S. COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS. 


Presiding renee om J. Graham, of Hl.;| or treaty rights, or whi . 
Assoctate Judges—Oscar E. Bland, of Indiana; Sache teoemunte the seu og oe ane wien 
Charles 8. Hatheld, io Ohio: Finis J. Garrett, R of the court a certificate to the effect that the case. is 

‘ennessee; e nroot, 0 consin; Mars, of suc! rtance as xped: 
aphank Ht Briggs of Maine; Clerk—Arthur B. | by, the Supreme “shot Ad aera emote eg tiie Bah 

elton, 0 an e Act of arch 2, 19 ff 

The act of Congress of Aug. 5, 1909, created the | the title of the Uni ited she soe iea rot “ghanged 
Siaied States Court of Gheles) te "Appeals. Appeals to the United States Court of Customs and 

By this act the court Lacs iven toxclusive juris- Patent Appeals, and conferred on the court the 
diction to review, by a mal decisions of the | jurisdiction formerly vested in the Court of Appeals 
ao ot ar aweey AD ralers per the gaited Leas - the 4 ees frome in respect to appeals 

i prov e | from the aten Mar 
sapenicht ¢ corre ms of oe Court of Customs Appeals arses SAO Oeuln) Datee res Araneae 
sho e final in all cas nm April 1, 1929, Mark cases 

By act of eer 22, 1914, it was provided that the iunntes oe t 241 ee ¢ and trade-m rk mated 
review by the Supreme Court might be had on| Since then, ‘and up.to Nov., 1929, aoe patent appeals 
ecrtain conditions, involving constitutional questions | have been filed, making a total of 385. 


THE U. S. BOARD OF TAX. APPEALS. 


The office of the Board at PDO an C.,. is ) William ’ 
open each business day from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M... | Murdoc ie anenOa Ht {yet nde 3 Pie 
Chairzman—Logan Morris; other members: W. C. Mah 10n; y ttugene Black, and Herbert F. Benw. 


Lansdon, John J. Marquette, Charles’ P. Smith, Robert C y, Seoretary: B. D. Gambl M, 
John M.'Sternhagen, Charles M. Trammell, Sumner | Charl ; B. D. Gamble, Cterks 
L. Trussell, Perey W. Phillips, William R. Green, Jr.,l 0 i Gebliandt, #epere. 


“THE SEVENTY-FIRST SONORESEL AS 3 Sue ears 
; THE SENATE. \ rh ee 
: "Terms of Rebetars oy on March 4 of year preceding name. Salary of a Senator my $10,000 ayear. } 


Charles Garde, R., of Kansas, salary $15,0 


residing Officer, the Vice-President,” 
de pro tem., Senator George H. Moses, R., of New Hampshire, Secretary, Edwin P. Thayer, Ra 


P. O. Address 


| 1931. .J. Thos. Heflin, D. were 
1933. .Hugo Black, eee SIA ears g 


35. .-Henry F. Ashurst, D 
933. . Carl Hayden, y 


1933. . Thaddeus H. Saeiray: moe 
gt9 931. . Joseph T. epee D 


| 1995. tram * Sarsuel Mi, ee R 


31. . Lawrence C. eee, 2. foes b 
33. .Charles W. en. ee; 


1935. . Frederick C. Waleott, R. 
933. -Hiram Bingham, R 


| 1935. John G. Townsend, Jr., R 
eel. .Daniel O. Hastings, R 


1935. .Park Trammell, D 
1933 . ‘Duncan U. Fletcher, D 


= Francisco. 


_John Thomas, R 
1931. . William E: Borah aa 


. Charles 8. Deneen, R 
- Otis Gi 


Chicago. 
Murphysboro. 


1935. _ Arthur R. Robinson, R 
1933. .James E. Pee eoe R 


33..Smith W. Hrookhart, R 
1931. . Daniel F. Steck, D 
i : Kansas 


3... Henry J. Allen, R 
1.. Arthur Capper, R 
Kent 


1931. .Fred M. Sackett, R 
§ 1933 - Alben Ww. har ley, D. 


| 1933. -Pawin 8, Tle a's 
; . Ransdell 

: 1935. _Frederick miele, Fe 

931. . Arthur R. Go! 

et L. leds 4 R. . Baltimore. 
Gi Hog Havre di 


achus 
"1931. Frederick H. Gillet, Bone 
ee e. ‘David 1. Walsh, 


Mic 
935..A. H. Vandenburg, i he 
. .James Couzens, R. 


1935. .Henrik Shipstead, Farm- “Lav. Paanee nee 
18 931. “Thomas ae hall, Ee si 


pag g es. . Hubert D. Rapin, 1 
Pat + Harrison, D 


..Grand Rapids. 
Detroit 


fontana. 
935. . Burton K. Wheeler, D. 
931. : Thomas CF Walsh, D.. 


Number Lor, Ts, 96; oe 56; Democrats, 39; Farmer Labor, 1. 


ointed to the 
Charles Curtis, 
Acs 5 sppotsied 


ancy ers "the resighation 8 oct. one. 1929. W. E. Brock, Tenn 


ees es before be’ 


David , IE.y 
@ vacancy cau 
. 21, 1929 to the ge 00 ay 


Lawren 


ongress was not 
under the State Law be filled by a special election in 

panty, 1930: Goy. Emerson, on Dec. 3, a ted 
: a Sullivan to fill the vacancy until then. 


ate, by a vote of 58 4 29 eee i seat William 
b,| Renate, «, who was elected in 1926 for a full term. 


Terms Senators. 4 oer 
Expire. Nebraska. . PO, Address) 
.. Robert B. Howell, R.....;...Omaha. 
. George W. Norris Ree cee isd gina rid 
evada. : 
Key Pittman, D2... ae 
Tasker L. Oddie, R12) 22/277! Tonopab. 
ra rs New Hampshire. rey 
..Henry Koyes eH sk. ...ve Haverhill, 
. George H. Moses, R.......... Concord. 
ae New Jersey. 
.. Hamilton F, Kean, R......... Eli: va 
--David Baird, Jr., BR, sete fare ai 
4 New Mezxico. S 
..Bronson M. Cutting, R....... Santa ; 
- Sam G. Bratton, ‘D..-.......: Fer eke 
New York. 4 
. Royal 8. pi peees D sacxcn ne ¥. Cit: 
..Robert F. Wagner, D........ NY Clty! +2 
North Carolina. a 
..Lee S, Overman, D.......... Salisb ; 
. .Furnifold MeL. Simmons, D |. New aut es 
: North Dakota. fas 
..Lynn J. Frazier, R..i.2...... Hoople. dite 
. Gerald P. Nye, ‘oh Ries +2+ + QRODETtOR 
0, 


lahoma. 
So Wig Ss SAO, Be ns cues ae ae ‘yy 
.. Elmer Thomas, D... >. / 2! ‘eon ‘Sella Pane Pfs 
Oregon. * é Ba 
..Charles'L. McNary, R....... Salem. oe 5 
. . Frederick Stetwer. 4 sae Pe: ndleton. — Soe 
Pennsyivanta. hat 
6... David:A. Reed; RY. tiene ‘ _Pittsbun bh. 
.. Joseph R. Grundy, R........ Se ge e ; 
Rhode Island. 
Felix age ae ea Lk st 
esse OLCAly,, Reig size stetere Ere des eC. 
South ple ov sa 
..Ellison D. Smith, D..........Florence. — e 
..Coleman L. Blease, D. >. 1.717 Columbia. — 
South Dakota. ad ¥ 
te Norbeck, R..... BL . Redfield. 
-W. H. McMaster, R........- Pierro. ; be eee 
Agelhnn 7. dy Ty ogi IE SE 
-¢;Memphis, 


illiam E. Brock, 2 spare sees 3 
P Texas. aa 
.-Tom Connally, D 


= Masih 
.. Morris Sheppard, Sot ae 3 


.. Texarkana. | 


» Balt Lake city 7 
. Provo. — ‘ 


. .Frank L, Greene, R, St. Albans. 
..Porter H. Dale, R... -Island Pond. 
Virgini 
. Claude A. Swanson, D.. ...Chatham, 
Carter Glass, Dit.) 2 eevee Lynchburg. 
Washington. 4 
Bie Og Oi 111 Bs Ee es Ae eo Spokane. _ 
.. Wesley L. Jones, R........... Seattle. 
West Virginia. : we 
. -He D. Hatfield, R... A Perea 
..Guy D. Goff, Ru... 6... . Clarks * 
Wisconsin. 
.. Robert M. gh dd Jr., R.. “Madison. ts", 
. John J. age Shc Mune pie Wehe Boscobel, — a 
. John B. Kenaries. ty SPE a hte a Sheridan. 
.. Patrick J. Sullivan, R........ Rawlins. . 


caused by the death of Theodore E. burton. 


egsee, 
e pi ar geet by the death of 
Eat oy Aug. 24, 1920, ‘The death of 


ce D 
E. Warre W. oming, a Nov. 24, 1929, when 
= tin session, left a vacancy that must 


oseph R. Grundy, Pa., was Spee Gov. er 
Eo ihe pha Dréatod Ou 9, when the 


" Blected Nov. 6 1033; Soe teas sea: Se 19 , to 7 Mareh 4, 193 
‘ ae eaker—Nicholas Longwo ep., 0 
is ia oe the House of Representatives —-Wiliain Tyler’ Page. Rep.. of Maryland. 


7 ‘Thinots “Continues 
Dist. 3 


24 Vacant. (by resignation). 
25 Edward E.. Denison*.. 


Alabama. f 
Politics. P.O. Address. 
.. .Dem.. Monroeville. 


ole : 
2 Lister~ He . .Dem..Montgomery. 


ey 3 Henry 


: Dem... Ozark. 
m..Anniston. 


Sumer enters 
5 P 


Seance Huddleston*.. 


‘William B. Bankhead*..Dem. 


n. .Dadeville. 


Arizona. 


. D. Glover... 
Tilman 12% _ Parks* 


Ss 2 Harry L.- Englebrigt 
3 Charles F. Curry* 


Henry ©. Barbour*.. 
8 Arthur M. Free* 


Guy 


U. Hi 


.. Tuscaloosa. 
.. Allgood. 
.. Tuscumbia. 


. Birmingham. 
"Jasper. 


.-Phoentx. 


. Osceola. 


3 rraabeseid City. 
. .Sacramento. 

. .San Francisco, 
. -San Francisco. 
. .Oakland. 

. . Fresno. 

. .San Jose. 

. .Glendale. 

. .Los Angeles. 


Centro. 


. Denver. 


D. 
. . Sterling. 
ep. .Canon City. 


dward T. Taylor*..... 


, 


H 


Connecticut. 


rey Fenn* 
dP, Freeman*.. 


Been 
ofin @. Tilson*. 


snes 


Merritt*. : 
‘Glynn* 


.. Glenwood Springs. 
. . Wethersfield. 


C) 
. .New London. 


; Robert Ga. aiodston. 


10 Carl nas Mi. 


sone. 


Delaware. 
.. Rep. 


D 
(1 William C. ee am 3 
; Willi se Larsen*.. 


‘ 1 ‘Bursau L, Frene 
ate A Sonne 


4 Th A. Doyle 
6 Adolph J. Sabath* 


6 James T. Igoe 


7 M. Alfred Michiagisont Rep” 


8 elatls H. Buns 


11 Frank R, Reid* 


12 John T. Buckbee 
13 Tae ca Johnson*. . 


+14 John C 
. 15 Vacant 


16 William BE. Hull, eed ‘Rep. 
17 Homer W. Hall Re 


. .New Haven. 
. . Stamford. 
. . Winsted, 


. Georgetown. 


.. Lakeland. 

. Starke. 

.. Tallahassee. 
.. Miami. 


; Milledgeville. 


Douglas. 


. Dublin. 


Pp. , Moscow. 
. . Twin Falls. 


a ae Cintas ‘ 
. Chicago. 
. Chicago. 


.. Chicago. 


. Chicago. 


‘Chicago. 
. .Chicago. 
. .Chieago. 
. Aurora. 


Rockford. 


na Freeport. 


p. .Monmouth. 


18 William P, Holaday*, ut 


.Peorla, 


Pp. . Bloomington. 
. .Georgetown. 


11 
12 
13 
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ad 
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MOD DNIM CP Ohe 


pans 
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| poston 
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foto 


Be 


, At 
Richard Yates* >. .Rep 
Ruth H. McCormick. .~ 


3 “Byron. 


2D. pei et -- 
Sh Sasa p rec. 


aIry C. Canfield*. 
Noble J. Johnson*. . 
chard N. Eliiott*. 


Albert R. Hall*.. . 
David Hogg*. R 
Andrew J. Hickey*..... 


4 
E 
p 
B 
Bs 
r 
° 
J 
% 


Qn 
=e 
om 
EI 


. Haugen* 
yrenus Cole* 
William Ramseyer*.. 
assius C. Dowell*..... 
oyd Thurston*. 

. E. Swanson 

oe Dickinson*. ee wae aie 
. Campbell. . 


slo] slolere) 
Pry AS 


mad 
B 

g 

bed **) =] 

8 

i-)f 

. 


Fy 
B 


es G. Strong*.. 
‘ks 


ote) 
te) 


pe 
filiam A. Ayres* 


4 


o4 
4 


. Grego 
aH. pine as, 


) 
PeUR Ss. 
iS 


we 
Woes 


ae 


= 
Ts. ee Langley -Re| 
ohn M 


— 


Lote 
ames O'Connor* 
Za aring*, 


Ag] 
om: 
ot 


olivar E. Kemp*...... 
ne L. De Rouen 
James B. Aswell* 


arroll L. Beedy* 
allace H. 

ohn 

FB, Snow 


ar Goldsborough*. Dem, 
L. Clarke Rep 
cent L. Palmisano.. “Dem 
harles Linthicum*..Dem.. 
phen W. Gambrill*..Dem-, 
derick N. Zihiman*,.Rep . 


Me ‘assachusetts. 


ee 


> 


see 


. New many M4 


. ‘Batesville. F 
. . Terre Haute. » 
. .Connersville. 


. .Mount Pleasant. - 
. .Davenport. _ 

. .Hampton..- 

. .Northwood: .. . 
. .Cedar Rapids. 

. .Bloomfield. °°’ 
. .Des Moines. . 


. .Osceola. : 

: Council E Bluffs. ~~ 

é “Battie Creek. : 

3 "Rates Clty. ' 
.Sedan. =. §> 


. .Marton. es 
% Boss aed vi 


em..Mayfield- 
..Madisonville, ” 
wo, 


raddec Rep.. 
ce H. Thatcher*, -Rep. . Louisvil 
"Newhall Rep. 


Rep Dt ‘Barbourville. . ch 


. New Orle ES 
:. New: Seleanss ‘ 


): Natchitoches. - 
ep. .Portland. 
. . Lewiston. © 


. -Augusta. 
. .Bangor. — 


:Denton. |). * 
. .Baltimore... ._ > 
-Baltimore.  ~ 


rel. 
-Cumbertand, ; 


.  Btoexbrldge, \. 


. ~ppeRepe mo 


19 Charles Adkins* 
20 ee T. Rainey* 
PoP ee uae seep 


22 Ed. M ef 
Noa Wiitiata W. irugla® 


p / . Decatur. 

em, .Carroliton. 
ep . . Hillsboro. 
Rep. . Belleville. 
.. Dem, , Robinson. 
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United States—The Seventy. -first Congress. — AS 
"Michigan. a Y a New York—Continued. pase 
Politics. P.O. Address. | Dist. Politics. P.O. Address. 
. .Detroit Samuel Dickstein*..... Dem..New York City. 


12 

13 Christopher aa Si hh ae -New_York Gite, 
14 William I. Sirovich..... poe anew york eels 
15 John J, Boylan* 5 ; 

16 John J. O’Connor* 
17 Ruth Baker Pratt. : 
18 John P. Carew*.. 4 me ‘ 

19 Sol corny, Shad Best «cop tla hs Dem. ee York See &) 


23 Frank Oliver® We eee ‘Dem ..Bronx. 
24 James M. Fitzpatrick:. _Dem._ Bronx. 
25 J. Mayhew Wainw right*Rep . -Rye. 


/ 26 Hamilton Fish, Jr.* -Rep..Garrison, 
LV. Ce. RP are = ¢ 3 Hs aout J. - Pratt®.. 34,520 Rep Epa ) 
4 * ces ae arker Corning*....... em. anys 4:4 
is August it Andressa . Red Wing. 29 James S, Parker*.......Rep. Salem: { 
_ 4 Melvin J. Maas 30 Frank Crowther*. Rep. .Schenectady. 
6 W.I1. Nolan - on po 31 Bertrand H. Snell*,....Rep. .Potsdam. 
 6-Harold Knutson*,:\.. Rep. .St. : 32 Francis D. Culkin..,..-Rep. Oswego. |, 
7 Paul -| 33 Fred’k M. Davenport*. -Rep. .Clinton. 
8 WwW + } 34 John D. Clarket....,.. Rep. .Fraser. 
9 C. G. - 24 Derehie ey Hancock. ae Re 
: odtre Good Rep ohn Taber* ......Rep. .Auburn. 
PR aaperiaada  orceatalcn "i Cambedas. 37 Gale H. Stalker*. |!!!) Rep. Elmira, 
Py, Misstsstppt. 38 James L. Whitley ...... Rep. Rochester. 
- 1 John B. Rankin*,..,..Dem..Tupelo. 39 Archie D. Sanders*..... Rep. . Stafford. D 
Bee ee cise Bom Coun epspe (40 8 Wallne Dempses®. ep. Leppert, 
uf -M. tee : : 1 und F. Cooke.,....Rep. en. ea 
4 Jeft Busby* -. Houston. 42 James M. Mead*....... Dem. . Buffalo.) 4) eee 
» 5 Ross A. Collins .. Meridian. 43 Daniel A: Reed*...2.. Rep. /Dunkirk, = 
6 R.S. Hall ‘[Hattiesburg. - cet Gat een 
7 Perey ..MeComb. North Carolina. — | 
_ 8 James .. Vicksburg. 1 Lindsay Warren*......Dem. Webhiigtune 1 > 
: 2 tt Rican Ban. Nera 
es 3 arles rnethy em,.NewBern. 
wed M.A. erk Gantunon 4 Edward W.Pou*...... Dem..Smithfield, 
hey 2 Iph F. Lozi * De: “Richmond. 5 Charles M. Stedman*...Dem..Greensboro, A 
Me trevia Hagiine na wap eg eg 6 J. Bayard Clark....... Dem..Fayetteville, 
Bere Davi Hankins, .n¢sst- . REDE. YOBOP 7 William C. Hammer*,. ‘Dem! _Asheboro. 
Ae? 5 Edgar C. Ellis 8 Robert L. Doughton*.. .Dem: -Lourelsprings. ite 
%, 6 Thos. J. Halsey 9 Charles A. Jonas....... Rep. . Lincolnton. — 
ee cone We Faker 10 Geo. M. Pritchard. | |:!Rep | | Asheville. a ee 
9 Clarence Cannon*. |... /Dem.:Elsberry. North Dakota. Ka 
' 10 Henry F. Niedringhaus. Rep. .S 1 Olger B. Burtness*..... Rep. .Grand Forks, 
fs i? John J. Cochran* 2 Thomas Hall*......,.. Rep. Bismarck, 
42 das O. Dyer*.. 3 James H. Sinclair*.... : Rep..Kenmare,, 
fea eerdes gia acta 
WET se POLY..- « cisizih-- 1 Nicholas: Lon worth*, . Rep..Cincinnath = 
15 Joe J. Manlove*. 2 W. ims Sey a ee Rep. .Cincinnath, 
a 16 Rowland L. Johnston. . ‘Rep 3 Roy YG Hitzgerala®, .... Rep. .Dayton. tae a ; 
i: : de ce ee See 
an M: ns*.,.... .Dem.. Missoula. vharles J. Thompson*. . a 5 ? 
1 John ae: 6 Charles C. Kearns*.....Rep, /Amella. : 
| 2 Scott 1 ed AR oii Rep . .Great Falls ele ey bese aie oy eae ih 
po, Nebraska. ‘ 8 Grant E. Mouser,..... Rep. .Marion. 
1 John H. Morehead*.... Dem. . Falls City. 9 W. W. Chalmers*,..... Rep. . Toledo. a a 
2. Willis G. Sears* Rep . .Omaha. 10 Thomas A. Jenkins*.... Rep. Ironton. ty 
‘3 11 Mell G. Underwood*.. . Dem..New Texinatoners 
4 12 John C, Speaks*’...... Rep: .Columbus. cS 
5 -: 13 Jos. E. Beard,...... . .Rep.. .Bowling Green. © “ 
: /Seottsblut. 14 Francis Seiberling. . Rep. . Akron. 
Piss 1B & Br ktcOlintock., 22. Rep. Canton, a 
3 4A y eClintoe + Rep. me ere 
_ Samuel 8. Behe asides. 4 dime ies 1¢ William M. Morgaa¥,. “Rep. ‘Newark... & 
‘ew Hamoshtre. 
Hale*........- Rep . . Laconia. 19 John G. Cooper*....... Rep . . Youngstown. “ve 
Bia H. Wason® erie’ Rep. . Nashua, 20 Charles A. Mooney*....Dem. .Cleveland. 
21 Robert Crosser*....... Dem. . Cleveland. 
si cep tonly nf >Camden. 22 Chester C. Bolton...... Rep. . Cleveland. 
Okiahovna. 
rats oe 1 Charles O’Connor...... 
2 William W. Hastings*..Dem..Tablequah, 
3 Wilbur Cartwright.....Dem..McAlester. 
4 Tom D. McKeown*,,..Dem..Ada. 
5 Pere gai og A oeee i ttele ore - Rep. 4 ‘Norman. f 
6 Jed Johnson........... em. oe 
din oF Rep 7 James ve y MeCiintio® . .Dem. .Snyder. 
 Rredeneh 8 Late Rep. . New "8 M. C. Garber*......5., eh ‘Enid. 
Th. por der Heide*,Dem.. West oNe ew York.” Orego . 
t. Norton*...... tie -Jersey City. 1 Willis C. Hawley*...... "Rep. Salem. ate 
ee. Mertc 2 Robert R. Butler......- Rep. .The Dallas... 
Hep. _ Albuquerque. 3 Franklin F.Korell. . .Rep..Portland. .. 
SPs! __ Pennsyloanta. 
1 James M. Beck....,... Rep. Philadelphia: ‘ 
Be ‘Hockey Park, 2 George S. Braham! ... Rep. . Philadelphia. —. 
Zo Brooklyn. 3 Harry C. Ransley*.....Rep. . Philadelphia. 
: “Brooklyn. 4 Benjamin M. Golder*. ..Re . . Philadelphia. 
a Z onnolt tar poe . Philadelphia. 
m,.Brooklyn. 4 qos oO, C a Philadelphia. 
mers*,.,...Dem..E eorge A. Welsh*...... ; ‘ 
wy X, SOnIeEy":<: Deut Brook Iya: S cere Bey ora 4 Reps ‘Philadelphia. 
nn F. Qusylet....-.- Den ‘Brooklyn. % James Wolfendon...... Rep. . Upper Darby. __ 
| Pattie J. Carley. .---Dem,. ‘Watson*. ... Rep. . Langhorne. 
David J. O’Connel’ “Brooklyn. at tnd hase 
Biman “Dem. .W. few Brighton. 11 Laurence H. Watres*...Rep. .Scranton, 


“Pennarnanta—Contne. 1. 
' Politics. P. O- ‘Address. ; 
ey *%. Murray Turpin.. peers . Wilkes-Barre. . 


13 George F. Brumm.,... BED .Minersville. . 
14 ‘Charles ‘J. Esterly.. . Sally Ann Furnace 
15 Louis T. aor Fagden ae . -Canton. 
6 Edger R. Ki Rep. . Williamsport. 
17 Frederick Ww. “Magrady#itep .Mount Carmel. 
2B Sate Pe y Mee D. Bet on * 
outrich.......... . -Harrisburg. Don B. ‘olton*® _. Vernal. _ 43 
P) J. Russell Leech : | Etbensburg. BP te ods nen. Bate BakecMen T 
ie Banks K . .Altoona. 
2: i - + York. Vermont. 
a #23 re J. Mitchell Chase * . .Clearfield. Elbert S. Brigham*.... . .St. Albans. 
24 Samuel A. Kendall*.... . .Meyersdale. Ernest. W. rene 4 Have . .Brattleboro. 
25 Henry W. Renapley 22 5 . . Washington. 
26 J. Howard Swick. . .-Beaver Falls. 
Nathan L. Strong*..... -Brookville. 


Virgt 
Schuyler Otis Bland*. a. ..Newport acts 
‘olk. 
. . Mercer. 


Menaleus Lankford. . 
ie feo ieee 
30 William R. Coyle ‘Bethlehem. asec Whitehead™. oe 
- 31 Adam M. Wyant*.... .Rep. .Greensburg. fton A. Woodrum: 
32 Stephen G. Porter* J . . Pittsburgh. 

33 M. Clyde Kelly*... . .Edgewood. 
34 Patrick J. ee Nieoa ! . . Pittsburgh. 

35 Harry A. E ....Rep. . Pittsburgh. 

36 Guy E. Gampbell®. . .Crafton. 


ib Rhode Island. 
iy Clark. Burdick* 


3 LE. Sosa "?) Dem’, /Providence. - 
Re South Carolina, 


“i Thomas 8. MeMillan*. .Dem..Charleston. 
% Butler B. Hare* Dem. .Saluda. 
3 Fred H. Dominick*. ..Newberry. 
~4 John J. MeSwain* . Greenville. 
5 William F. Stevenson*. .Dem..Cheraw. 
6 Allard H. Gasque* . -Florence. 
7 ete: P. Fulmer*...Dem. .Orangeburg: 
South Dakota. 
ite A. Pe Fike .Rep. .Sloux Falls. 
2 Royal C. Johnson*.....Rep. .Aberdeen. 
3 wi aaah Williamson*, . . . Custer. 


Apo. be 


R. Walton Moore*..... 
Joseph C. Shaffer. .....Rep. 
H. St. George Tucker*. .Dem.. 


mm « 
owon 


Wasi 
John F. Miller*.........R 
Lindley H, Hadiey*...- 
Albert Johnson* R 
John W. Summers*. 
Sam B. Hill* 


Cue Oh 


Carl G. Bachmann*.... 
Frank L. Bowman*.... 
John M. Wolverton. ... 
James A. Hughest 
aug Ike Shott...... 
Joe L. Smith 


QniRwbr 


Henry Allen Cooper*. . . 
Charlies A. Kading. 


‘ ‘Milwaukee. - 5 
« 3 cs ane te 

Floriant Lampert*..... . .Oshkos 
Merlin Hull ere iinet River Falls 


] . .Waupava. 
(George J. Schneider*: | . .Appleton. 
James A. Frear* “Rep -Hudson — 
. Pulaski. Hubert H. Peavey*.... ical ¢ Washburn. 
. -Huntingdon. ‘Wyoming. Py 
- Dyersburg. Vincent Carter Rep. . Kemmerer. 
. .~Memphis. 
ALASKA—Delegate. 
Texarkana. Dan A. Sutherland*,...Rep. .Juneau. 


Jacksonyille. HAWAII—Delegate. 
4 a : 
ae Bara Resp Sanders Tay ‘ ieennany Victor S. K. Houston*. .Rep . . Honoltlu. 
‘6 Patton’ hip Sumners*. . . ‘Dallas. — PHILIPPINE ISLANDS— Resident Gonentanoase 
Corsicana. Pedro Guevara* Natl... Santa Cruz. - 
Galveston. Camilo Osias +...-Natl..Balacal, 


ge 
-Houston. Elected for a term of three years, ending 1982, . | 


. .Butler, 
Rep. .La Follette. 
8. D. McReynolds . Chattanooga. 
4 Cordell Hull* D - Carthage. 
L, ye . Tullahoma. 
. -Nashville. 


POC CONIA OUR Cobo 


iad 


9 Joseph J. Mansfield*. | | . Columbus. 
ne amnes ¥ P. Buchanan*. lie Brenham. PORTO RICO— Resident Commisstoner. 


0O.H.C : Waco. Felix Cordova Davilla. .Union.Manatl. . 
-Dem_ .Fort Worth. Elected for a term of four years, from March 4, 1929 
"SBerved in the 70th Congress. {Served in a previous Congress. 


pene of ee ee of the 71st Congress consists of vere members. Post . 
- Deo. 3 , 1929, is: Republicans 266; Democrats, 165; Farmer-Labor, 1 embers. The! com me districts}, ich 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS IN CONCRESS AT OPENING,: 1855-1929. 
House of Reps. 


il 
MORN m Re 


D.—Democrat. I.—Independent. _ 


ay baa! cit ede hs a 1 . rf 


‘ ' be 


er ey fh Pech y Sone * : 
‘States—Invisible Balance of Trade. vy ie 


ei ie A ae 4 
E BALANCE OF TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1927 AND 1928. _ 


balances of international payments | can be made with the figures f I 
the Uni States for the calendar years 1927 in previous World Almanacs. ‘The net < debit Balance he 


and 1928 as prepared by the United States | fF 1926 (revised) was estimated at $186,000 
artment of Commerce is here given, More items Sig AG Bey re ea by Dr. Ray 0. a: 
been taken into consideration, so no comparison Division of the Department, mene seb So is 


“ 
- 
— 


(1\n Afillion Yi 
4965 | 418s |" host) big | ae 
76 55 +2 87 


Total commodity trade (as adjusted),..... ..-} 5,091 | 4,508 
- Miscellaneous Invisible Items: 
Freight payments and receipts: 

_~ Oversea and Great Lakes traffic. ..... : 125 
Railway earnings on transit shipments ‘ 5 
Foreign inland freight on U. S. imports shesnwe 4 - Ditonto cae 

‘Tourist expenditures: 
NORTE Mir orce i <oltis te Wigs mn" Swale Figs Bike Wisi le mig 
Mexican bord are 
. Overseas (including West Indies) ..-...-....... 
© Ocean-borne pass. traffic (by “‘substitution’’) (@)...] 89 |-...... 
@ © arnings of long-term investments: | 
- Received from American investments abroad....} 743 }......, rit TASH: ~ BIT poste 
Paid to foreign investors in the United States...}....... onl cE _ 
nings of short-term interest and commissions: 
- Collected from foreigners abroad...........-.--]| 87 |..-+.-- 
- Paid to foreigners abroad...-.-....---..eee-re|s- eggs 78 
F emigeant SS eae as Car 35 
| War-debt receipts of U. S. Treasury: 
_ Jnterest 


Insurance transactions 
iscellaneous minor items: : 

Imports of Canadian electric power. ....--.----J--ss-p-} BP OB fevers 
Foreign subscriptions to American press....-..- 

Patents and copyright sales and royalties......- Fi S| eine i Pees: BA», 
American advertising abroad............-....-- 
Cablegrams, radiograms, and telephone services, . 


+588 7,103 | 6,373 | 


@2tseer 


riters’ commissions. Fahl Petes Nl Reeser 


elgn 
‘Reductions of 
mone rodeny peers 
‘Sinking-fun : : . 


Amer. ‘stocks, bonds bought ba 
Total private, long-term capital Items. .....-> 
Movement of short-term capital: 

J nge ie international on ee accounts, as re- ; 
vealed” Y questionnaire....ee++ss- esses eres Pah eet a Mesa FG rer atl Ape od 
“Pure Cash Items: 
Gold shipments.......----.-eeseesereerrntrcert 
a nges in ear- Ked gold......-+.++-+++> Rene 
- Total gold and currency,....----- 

Grand total, all items. 


Largely a deducti 
One of four im 
st 
‘wou ey in the entire statement. 
wou 1928 tere respectively +118 and +101. 


1,996 | 2,691 |(@)— 695 | 2,916 | 3,652 


& 
. ‘a 
48 U. S.—Governors; Postmasters. | 
oar 
GOVERNORS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. y 
Peg hh eli ES Se 
State. Governor. Yrs. | Expires. ||. State. Governor. Yrs. | Expires. — 
Bibb Graves, D.:.....-.] 4 “|Jan., 1931 2 1403 
.{John C, Phillips, R. 2 |Jan., 1931 3 + 19 
Harvey Parnell, D. 2 |Jan., 1931 2 . 
.|C, C. Young, R... 4 |Jan., 1931 : 2 e 
:}Wm. H. Adams, D. 2 j|Jan., 1931 —— 0. Max Gardner, D = . 
ries H. Trumbull, 2 |Jan., 1931 ..]Geo. F. Shafer, R...- 2 4 
Douglass Buck, ae 4 |Jan., 1933 : a Y. Cooper, R.. 2 |Jan., 1931 
Doyle E. Carlton, 4 |Jan., 1933 W, J. Holloway, D....... 4 |Jan.; 1931 
= LGu Hardman, aa es os 2 |July, 1931 Nt. L. Patterson, R.....-. 4 |Jan., 1931 
: iH. C. Baldridge, R...... 2 |Jan., 1931 John S. Fisher, R...-..-- 4 |Jan., 1931 
Louis L. Emmerson, R...| 4 |Jan., 1933 ../ Norman §8, Case, R....-.. 2 jJan., 1931 
Harry G. Leslie, R......- 4 |Jan., 1933 . .JJohn G. Richards, D... -- 4 Jan., 1931 
. .|John Hammill, R........ 2 |Jan., 1931 ...|Wm. J. Bulow, D....--- 2, |Jan., 1933 
.|Clyde M. Reed R 231) 25 Wan.: 1931 ast H. Horton, D.....] 2 jJan., 1933 
Flem D, Sampson, Rie 4 ec., 1931 ..-|Dan Moody, D..... 2, |Jan., 1933 
Huey P. Long, 4 |May,1932 .|George -H. Dern, D. 4 |Jan., 1933 
...|}Wm. T. Gardiner, Rees 2 jJan., 1931 ..|John E. Weeks, R..- 2 |Jan., 1931 
..{Albert E. Ritchie, D.. 4 |Jan., 1931 .|John G. Pollard, D.. -.| 4 |Jan., 1934 
..]Frank G. Allen, Res 2 {Jan., 1931 .|Roland H. Hartley, R... 4 apn., 19: 
.|Fred W. Green, R.. 2 |Jan., 1931 “|William G. Conley, R....| 4 |Mar.,1933 
Theodore Christianson, R. 2 jJan., 1931 .|Howard M. Gore. R,.... 2 |Jan., 1931 
Theo. G. Bilbo, D... 4 jJan., 1932 ..]Frank C. Emerson, R....} 4° |Jan., 1931 
Henry C. Caulfield, 4 |Jan., 1933 .|Geo. Alexander Parks, R.}| 4 |June, 1933 
J. E. Erickson, D.. 4 |Jan., 1933]/Hawali..|Lawrence M.' aes R. oi] ) 4:0) Fung 19 
.. {Arthur J. Weaver, R.. 2 |Jan., 1931]|Philip. I.|Dwight F. Davis, R...... indef. |. tes 36% <0 : 
./Frederick B. Paiie, R.. 4 -‘}Jan., 1931}/P. Rico../Theo. Roosevelt, Jr., R...lindef.|........- 


SEN) Og TSS ae Ae ca ea pci Pet oR hat Parl ernie Heribeaeoniee tottats tae bate Becel Gentle 
Henry S. Johnston, D., Governor of Okla., was removed from office, March 20, 1929. 


POSTMASTERS OF PRINCIPAL U. S. CITIES, AS OF NOV. 1, 1929. 
Post Office. Postmaster. Appointment. ‘Post Office. Postmaster. jAppointment 
Akron, ‘Ohio...... 


.|Lloyd D. Cater., .|Jan., 31, 1928 |} Miami, Fia........ OwentW. Pittman|July 2, 1926 
P. S. Kili .|Dee. 11, 19265 |} Milwaukee, tinge Dap RT 


Arthur J. Magle. .|Mar. 1, 1927 || Nashville, ‘Tenn... .|Oilie F, Minton. .|Jan. 11! 1929 
Edwin K. Large. .|May 17, 1926 || Newark, We tie 


hs Alfred J. Perkins .|Feb. 9, 1927 || New Haven, Conn. F irely.....; July 3, 1926 

.|B. F. Woelper, Jr.|Jan. 13, 1926 || New Orleans, La.. . L. S$. Gordon|May 23, 1929 

John C. Davis....|Jan. 9, 1928 || New York, NY. ¢ Jan. 19, 1929 

Binghamton, N. Y.|Henry B. Mulford|Jan. 16, 1928 || Norfolk Vases int 4 . 22, 1926 
Birmingham, Ala,..|John G. Bass.....|Dec. 11, 1928 |; Oakland, Calif,, wie N. Friend| May 26, 1928 
Boston, Mass...... Charles R. Gow. .|Feb. ‘1; 1929 |} Oklahoma C., OkIa. Sonera Jan. 13; 1928 
Bridgeport, anh; W. T. Meyer..... Feb. 4, 1928 |} Omaha, Neb....... J.D. Ring ViAAS Feb. 23, 1926 
Brooklyn, NY .|A. B. W. Firmin..|Feb. 10, 1928 Pasadena, Calif... \Winiam Knight April 3, 1926 
Buffalo, N. Y......|R. W. Gallagher..}Dec. 21, 1925 || Paterson, N. J.....|Henry GC, Allen ..|Dee, 21; 1926 
Camden, N. J. Chas. H, Ellis... .|Mar. 22° 1926 || Peoria, Til... .. 22. 5, 1922 


Canton, Ohio...... Leonard T. Cool..|Feb. 4, 1927 || Philadelphia, Pa... |Thos. McLeister |Aug. 31, 1929 
Cedar Rapids, lowa|/Frank K. Hahn.,.|Dec. 16, 1926 || Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
Charleston, 8: C...|E. H. Jennings. ..|Dec. 21, 1926 || Portland, Me...... 
Charleston, W. Va.|M. R. Mathews. .|May 3, 1929 || Portland, Ore...... 
Charlotte, Cs. yuan. Albright|Mar, 16, 1926 || Providence, R. I 
Chattanooga, Tenn,|W. J. pea: Dec, 16, 1925 || Racine, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill.. . p Reading, Pa... 
Cincinnati, Ohi Richmond, Va. A) LA a RS i 
Cleveland, Ohio. Rochester, N. Y...|/John B. Mullan! .|Mar, 11, 1926 
Columbus, Ohio. . Rockford, Mil....... Arthur L, Johnson} Mar. 24, 1926 _ 
Davenport, Iowa.. Sacramento, es McCurry. 

St. Joseph, aia a) 
St. Louis, Mo...... 


Salt Lake C., Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex.. 


Feb. 15, 1921 
San Diego, Calif Jan. 21, 1926 | 
Elizabeth, N. J San Francisco, i fs -|Dee. 20, 1928 
Bl Ne ‘eXas,.. Savannah, Ga...... ak 1926 


Pa 
Eyansyille, Ind.. 
ae il River, Mass... 

Mic 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa..!..... 


Sioux City, Iowa... 
South Bend, foots 


H. T,...|J. Frank Woolley.|Mar. 3, 1926 || Syracuse, N. Y. 


Houston, "Tex. .,..|Roy B. Nichols...|May 12; 1928 |! 'Tacom: Wash.. é a 

Indianapolis, Ind.. Robt. H, Bryson. |Dee. 19; 1927 Tampa, Fla... ane, AS: i oa7 

Jacksonville, Fla... |Herert i Ross. pen ae etd eee: OHS Re Ss § Ww. n.|Dec. 20; 1924 
acta | nz rown.|April 5, opeka, Kan...... Rob’ : 5 

Jersey City, N. a .|J. Rotherham Jan. 15, 1927 Preston. N. J has’ Ht. Updike: ar 33s 1389 


ike 


‘Fred C. Putnam..|May 16, 1928 || Troy, N. Y........|Wm. T. Wil’mson Foo. 24, t iest 


Kansas City Wm. E. Morton. .|Jan. 19, 1929 |} Tulsa, Okla........|James M. Adkiso 
Knoxville, Fenn... John J. Graham. .|Jan. 4, 1928 Uties” IN arene Wm. M. Philleo. be a Be 
Lancaster, C. H. Stormfeltz.|July 3) 1926 || Warren, Pa........ Jan. 10, 1928 
Pansing, Anioh Walter G. Rogers.|Dec, 14, 1926 || Washington, D C.. Jan. 10; 1928 
T. B. Gillaspie. . .|May 29; 1928 || Waterbury, Conn... an, 15; 1929 
é A. Ginocchio.|Jan. 13, 1926 || Waterloo, Lowa Nov. 1, 1929. 
Jan. 29, 1927 || Wheeling, W. V. 25, 1929 
Henry Strube....|Jan. 10, 1928 || Wichita, Kan. Dee. 12) 1038 
Patrick P. O'Brien|Feb. 27, 1926 || Wilkes-Barre, Aug. 31, 1929 

2, 1 


A, Devine. .|Jan. 5, 1928 Yonkers, N. a 


Memphis, Tenn... :'Edward V. Sheeiy|Feb. 28; 1929 || Youngstown, MPa om 38 i 8 


eo ae PT | 3 van 4 ; § at 
Pa RSE ae RE a ce ta 
a Astronomical Calculations; Seasons. . Sei 


9 To ra : 9 a : : Ss hi 
| _Astrono ical Calculations for 1930. 
z eaaly, for the World Almanac by Henty 8 Hedvick, PED. Wennete Tee macated, and were 
(Time after noon is indicated by black-face type.) Ser oye 
CALENDAR FOR 1930. 


Z ol 5 
3 3] = 
= Ble 
rm 2| 3 2| 3] 4] siiOct... . 
o+118h rity 9/10|11]12 
Af 16)17)1 16|17|18|19 
19 23/24 23124/25)26 
126 30|31). .| 30/31]. .|. 
=. ahem } 9 TOV. 
2 él 7/8 rats Bator 
9 13)14)15, 17) 14}15|16 
6 20/21/22, 22/23/24) 21122193 
3 7|28}. .| e 130/31) 28|29|30 
2 “a 7] 8 sl 6| 7isept “4\ 8) 6llp 
) OF Zi 15), 6 ec, 
9 3i14l15 12/13)14! 11/12|13 
ine : aE 119}20/21 18/19/20 
30 i tli aealal BO ee 
CALENDAR FOR 1929. 
; ie ae | | alelels 
4 =| 43 al aig bs ay ey 
lea) 1. = 
= a _ |e BlEle) a 
2) pl elauy...\-. 1 2] 3) 4l al olloet...|.1., 
9 12/13 | | 7) 8 9/10/11/12/13 
16 3.19120) 14.15,16/17|18|19'20 
23 2122 23124125 /26127 | 
30 [28:2930/31)._|-.).-| 
ARE ae i [ucl-cle cleat LO SINOV ec? cies) oe 
5 6.7 4) 5! 6| 7/-8| 9110 
2)13)14/15)16)17 1112/13/14|15)16)17 
1920/21/22 23): 18/19 20|21/22|23/24 
27:28129:30 et \25)26 27|28|29/30)31 | 
Se ee PS Se i | 
2 3} 4! 5] 6 7|_8ij5 i a| | 3] 4 6 6 7iDec... 
1011 115 |) 8} 9110/1112/13/14 . 
6)/17;18)1 22 | 15/16 17|18|19|20/21 
29 }) 22/23/24 /25|26|27/28 
i 129.20|..'. abd 
FOR 1931. 
Ty —| sl #0 | | i] Bt Bl S| Bl 
28 5|S| 5/2) S\z) 3 EIS|FlZlElElS 
i 7A | fei} || ell el) a | 
(22 a Cl a aL dc ladlalleled 
2| 3ilApril...|.>.j..|..] 1} 2) 3] Aliguly...]..]-.}..] 1) 2b. 3) 4lOet... af. ye de) Tae 
9/10) 5} 6| 7} 8} 9|10)11 5| 6| 7| 8) 9/10/11 4| 5} 6} 7/ 81 9/10 
6|17 12|13)14|15/16|17|18}) /12|13/14)15}16|17)18 13}12/13/14/15)16]17 
3124 19/20}21/22|23/24/25 19]2G|21/22|22124195) 18/19/20/21/22|23124 
(i) 26/27|28|29/30}. .|.. 26|27|28/29/30131). .|| 25/26|27 28|29|30/31 
Viera NT AMS ha TS |e OARS ea HH, aie eile 2] Ub ap 
3} 4] 5|_6| 7) 8|.9 2} 31 4! 5] 6] 7} &iINov. 1} 2} 3/4! 5] 6 7 
10/11)12/13/14/15|16 9/10)11/12/13|14/15 8} 9/10\1] isle 
17/18|19)20/21)22|23 16/17}18)19/20/21 22 15)16|17 18|19/20)21 
24/25}26|27|28|29|30 23/24|25|26/27/28|26 22|23|24125/26)27/28 
SEN le adanatle che alors It BOSH Ya olestoae s S9SOl [asa he ol otel ee 
aigune...|..| 1/'2!°3| 4| 5] 6)iSept... |. .|:.| 1] 21.3] 4) diDec... |... .| 1) 2! 3} 4] 6 
7) 8} 910/11/12/13) 6| 7] 8) 9110/11/12) 78} 9|10)11/12 
18/19 14|15|16/17|18/19|20 13]14]15/16/17/18)16) 13/14|15)16/17|18|19 
{22123/24125|26 1/22)23/24|25|26|27 20/21|22'23/24/25)/26| poet 23/24 |25126 
Bal cab ives [es giz9'3o|. 1... .}. 27/28/29130). .1. 4. . I27'28'29'S0/31)...].. 


ee THE SEASONS. ¥ 

‘the temperate zones, these are four in number: | longer than the nights; at the same time, the daysin 
Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning | the southern hemisphere are shorter than the nights. 
tively at the- vernal equinox, the summer In December the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away — 
6, the autumnal equinox and the winter | from the sun, and the nights in the northern hemi- , 
e: for which, in the north temperate zone, sphere are longer than the days; at the same time fy 
‘approximate dates are March 21, June 21, = oe in the southern hemisphere are shorter . 
€ é : than the days. I 

1e The heating influence of the sun increases with — 

the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
at noon, The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
therefore, at the time of the summer solstice.’ Ae 

In June, in the north temperate zone, the heat re= 
eeived by day far exceeds the ioss through radiation aie 
by night, and it is net until July or August that the 
two become equal and the maximum temperature 
of the year is experienced. 

In December, the beat recelved by day fails to make 
n- | good the loss by night, and it is not until January or 

February that gain and loss beeorne equal and the 
thermometer ceases to show a downward tendency. 


; ‘ aay” ease peeps in en ae pees ie 
noxes, when gin as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring arch 
Se lieceiry she world ee. ee ~~ 121, 3.80; Summer Soistice (Summer) June 21, 10.54; 
© the North Pole is tilted-23° 27’ toward | Autumnal Equinox (Autumn) September 23,. 1187; 

1d the days in the northern hemisphere are Winter Solstice (Winter) December 22, 8.40. 


I 
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ht, 


“Yst Month. 


Pery 


Daily. Cale 


+4 


ndar, 


- JANUARY. 


Meon ‘Time. “£.M.. tight figures: P. M., Mack) 
To absain Standard time An directions on page 63 : 


oy es eee Now uae One Calendar for |} 
q ; New England, Connecticut, Washington, ||. 
' ‘ne, N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio Me pe Kentucky, 
*‘}| Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois Missouri, Kansas, | 
N. ana Dakota, Iowa, ee Veicrade. — 
A Orion Sus Nolen Caltonita. Central California. 
AH. Mit. Mla. vig. wig. w.\a. w\\n. ula. we. w)\\H. mln. Mle. OM. 
F 437| 6 0|| 7.25| 442| 6 7|| 719) 4481 613/| 7 9] 5 5/634 
i730; 4:38/°7 3]!'7 25] 443] 7 9] -719| 4 49) 714] 7 5 6| 731 
| 7 439| 8 7|| 7 25) 4.44] 8 11]| 719) 450) 8 15)| 7 2 5 6| 829 
4 4 40|.910|| 7 25) 445) 9 13)| 7 19| 451) 9 16 7 5 7| 9 25: 
i 7 30| 4.40/10 13|| 725) 4 45/10 14|| 7 19| 4.51|10 16/| 7 3| 5 8/10 22 
7 7 30| 4.41|11 16|| 7 25| 4 46/11 17|| 7 19] 452/11 18)| 7 5 9/11 19) 
7-30| 4 42)..°.. || 7 25) 4 47/.. ..]| 719} 453]. |) 7 5 10\2. ay 
|| 7.30] 4 43|12 21|| 7 25] 4 48)12 20|| 7 19] 4 54/12 20] 7 3} 5 10/12 163 
. 7 80| 4 44) 1 29|| 7 25] 4 49] 1 Q8/| 7 19| 455) 1 26|| 7 511] 117 
a 7 30| 4 45| 2 42|| 7 25] 450| 2 39|| 7 19| 456] 2 36]| 7 5 12] 2 233 
. 7 29) 4 46] 3 59|| 7 25] 451] 3 53)| 719] 457] 3 49] 7 5 13| 3 322 
7 29| 4 47| 516|| 7-25) 452] 510] 749} 458) 5 5\| 7 5 14] 4 438 
fee }:% 28] 4 48] 6 30]] 7 24) 453) 6 23) 7 18} 459) 6 18] 7 5.14] 5 585 
7 28) 4 50jrises. || ‘7 24) 4 54]rises./| 718] 5 Olrises.|| 7 5 15lrises. 
re | 7 98) 451| 5 47|| 7 24) 456| 5 52/1 718) 5 2) 559) 7 5 16) 6 183 
7 27| 452| 7 9|| 7 23) 457| 714] 717| 5 3] 7136] 7 5 17| 7 298 
7 27| 453) 8 29|| 7 23] 458] 8 32|| 717| 5 4| 835] 7 5 18| 8 45a 
; 7 26) 454] 9 45|| 7 22] 459/ 9 46|| 716) 5 5] 9 48] 7 519 9 523 
7 26| 456\10 57|| 7 22] 5 0/10 57|| 716) 5 6/10 57]| 7 5 20/10 56 
Mesos ST Say coll K-81) 5S Tien TS Seeger 5 21/11 58% 
|| 7.95} 458/12 711-721] 5 2112 5] 7 15/5 1g || 7 5.220% 
| 7 241 5 O} 1-15]] 7 20] 5 3] 112) 7 14| 510] 1 Io] 7 5 23 
“7 23) 5 1/2 22]| 7 20, 5 5| 217)| 714] 511] 2 14]| 7 5 24 
722) 5 2) 3 28]| 719] 5 6] 8 22! 713) 512] 318] 7 5 25 
. 721/ 5 3| 431|| 718| 5 7| 4 25/| 713/513] 4 Q0]] 6 5 26 
Vis, 7 20| 5 5| 5 30|| 717| 5 8] 5 29l| 7 12| 514) 5171 6 5 27| : 
. | 7 20| 5 6] 6 21|| 717] 5 10] 6 13]| 712] 515] 6 sil 6 58|-5 28 
1 719 5 7| 7 5|| 716} 511] 6 58]| 7 11| 517] 6 53] 6 5 29 
718) 5 9{sets.|| 7 15} 5 12] sets.|| 7 10) 5 18] sets.|] 6 5 30 
717| 510) 5 58|) 7 14, 513) 6 3/1 7 91519] 6 sil 6 5 31] 
716 511) 7 2\| 713} 515] 7 6 7 8|520| 7 9 6 5 32] 


Day of}. i. Day. of Day of Day 
Month. H. _M... S.||Month.|H. M. Sj|Month.|H. M. S| }Mont! 
oS Se ae | 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 


of 
h.jdq. M. S. 


12 9 6] 20 
12 9 28/| 21 
12 9 48|| 22 
12:10 9|| 23 
12 10 28|| 24 
12 10 47|| 25 


1211 5 
12 11 22]| 97 12 12 50 
12 11 39|| 98 112 13 
12 11 55|| 29 [12 13 13 
12 12 10|| 30 _[12 13 24 
12 12 24|| 31 [12 13 3 


Day of] 7 
Month. |. M. - 
26 |12 12 38 


D 


4 _Moon.. 4 
_ Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


Dene 


TWILIGHT. : 
Begins hia Ends Jan. Begins Ends Jan. Begins 
H. M. Bee OO ae, oe ae a ae 
5 48 6 19 11 5 48 6 28 Q1 5 45 
5. 46 6 21 11 5 46 6 30 Q1 5 44 
5 44 6 24 11 5 44 6 32 21 5 42 
5 34 6 34 11 5 36 6 40 21 5 35 
MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
bia alah xiayeretsieis 7D. 10H. 11M. | Last Quarter.....,....... liq. 
21 New Moon fics ccteie. ee 29 2 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Jupiter. - 


Se 


e¢ 


ai) 


Daily Calendar, 1930. 
FEBRUARY. 


a 


& Te ; 


\ 


(Local Mean Time. A. M., light. ; P. M., black) | 

ae ; : ; fA ih te ds print ae es 

: = v tor . (algndar for 

3 New England, Connecticut,” Wasbinateay 

a Michigan, Wisconsin Indiana, iilinows ecceh corner 

, * BY , Kansas, 

ah, N. and 8S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, 

1) Washington, and - Wyoming, and Nevada, and 

s ‘on. Northern California. Central California. 
- oe Sun | Moon Sun Sun Moon Sun Sun ‘Moon. 
fa) Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S. 
: Min. Mla. ola. aja. ala. u|lz. a.\f. u.|H. o. 
jSa |} 7 15| 512) 8 6|| 712) 516] 8 8] 7 8| 520) 810 
2's 714) 514) 9 9] 711) 518| 910|| 7 7/522) 911 
M 713) 51510 12) 7 10! 519/10 12|| 7 6) 5 23/10 13 
|Tu TVs 1611 19 7 9| 520/11 17!| 7 5) 524111 15 
WwW TLL sole 2. oe 2 = gp NE ta ly lee PA ea 
Eh 7 10) 5 19)12 27), 7 7| 522/12 24|| 7 3) 526/12 22 
W\Fr 7% 9} 520) 1 40)) 7 6| 524) 135|) 7 2| 528) 131 
38\Sa 7 7|5 22| 2 54\| 7 4) 525) 2.48) 7 1)°5 29) 243 
Ss 7 6) 523) 4 7|| 7 3/526) 4 0] 7 0) 530) 355 
M in 5) 5 24) 5 15) 7 21-5 27| 5 8|} 659) 5311 5 3 
Tu 7 4|°5 25) 6 13|| 7 1) 5 28) 6- 6]| 6 58) 532) 6 1 
7 2|5 26) 658]| 7 0| 530] 6 53) 6 57| 5 33) 6 48 
7 1| 5 28\rises.|| 6 58} 5 31lrises.|| 6 56| 5 34lrises. 
7 0) 5 29| 7 18}) 6 57| 5 32) 7 21]| 6 541° 5 35): 7 23 
6 58} 5 31| 8 26|)| 6 56) 533) 8 36)| 6 53) 5 36] 8 36 
-6 57| 532) 9 48/| 6 54) 534) 9 47)| 6 52) 537) 9 47 
6 56) 533/11 0|| 6 53) 5 36/10 57|| 6 51! 5 38/10 56 

6 545 354) 1106 52) 537)... 2.1) 6 49/5 J9ic 
6 53| 5 36/12 10|| 6 50) 538)12 6!) 648) 541/12 2 
6 52| 537) 1 18|| 6 49] 5 40) 1 13)| 647 542) 1 8 
6 50} 5 38) 2 23 6 47| 5 41 217|| 645) 5 43) 212 
6 49| 5 40] 3 24)! 6 46| 5 42) 3.17|| 6 44) 5.44) 311 
6 47| 5 41] 4 19]| 6 45] 5 43] 4 11|| 6 43) 545) 4 6 
6 46] 5 42) 5 4|| 6 43) 5 44) 4 57|| 6 41) 5 46) 4 52 
6 44| 5 44] 5 42|| 6 42) 5 46) 5 36/| 6 40] 5 48) 5 31 
6 42| 5 45] 6 14!| 6 40| 5 47| 6 8]| 6 38) 5491 6 4 
-6 41| 5 46) 6 40]! 6 39| 5 48) 6 36)| 6 37|.5 50] 6 33 

6 39| 5 47) sets.|| 6 37) 5 49| sets.|| 6 35) 5 51) sets 


- 28 Days. ; 


- Calendar for — 


Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, 


Arizona, and: 
Southern California, 


Sun 
Rises. 


DDD DDD AY.AYAYAUARPAAAAAAIWAAAwIAAXIS 
» OF 09 G9 CO CO CO CO 09 OO Re ey Or Or Or 
‘| SH wOWOSAQWDGCOH HOWE AAADIANHOH WW 


| 


AMAANAAAAAAANKHAAAKK AGO 
GLY FU GY ET ae Be BB ABO 69 62 9 69 G9 Wo GO| 


4 


New Mexico, 


' 


CONUAMA PWD 


WNrRS 


SOHN 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 


||Day 


of 


Day of : ae Joe 
Month.|H. M. 8S. 


Meehan la. M.S. Leen. H. M.. 8.\|Month.|H#. M. 8S: 
12 13 42 iy 7 12 14°16|| 13 |12 14 21|| 19 /12 13 59]| 25- |12 13 14 
12 13 50 8 12 14 19]| 14 |12 14 19]| 20 |12 13 53|| 26 |12.13 4 
12 13 57 9 112 14 21|} 15 |12 14 17||° 21 |12 13 47|| 27 |12 12 54 
12 14 3/| 10 |12 14 22|| 16. |12 14 13]| 22 |12 13 39]| 28 |12 12 43° 
12 14. 8|| 11 [12 14 23|/ 17 {12 14 9] 23 /12 13 31 
42 14°13|| 12 112 14 22/) 18 |12 14 5]| 24 |12 13 23) 
ce. &. TWILICHT. 
.| Begins “Ends Féb.{| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins ry. Ends 
HM. BoM. | H. M. H. M. H. M. _M.~ 
5 39 6 49 11 5 29 view t Q1 5 16 713 
5 37 |: 6:50 Et + 6 28 (hag? Q1 5 16 7 13. 
536), | £86701) EEL 5 28 i tay pierre a 5 16 7:13 
5 31 6 56 11 5 24 Tae Dt | ed & 16 713 
"MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
ewiee- 262, 12H. © 2M. | Last Quarter............- 20D. 3H. 44M 
GA eres: 3 Srme| New! MOON fs cyck (un ene on g ee 
* ars—Venus. Jupiter. Bares) 


ars; Saturn. - 


U 


LIBRARY 


52 


Daily Calendar, 


P Sait 


; am 
| (1980. _ 
a 3d Month. © MARCH. Bai 
es eee CLagat Mean Bie, Ae Be. WN Eres on page ts 
Be as ene “Nee Ges fs {Calendar tor 
E| & || Nery teeat || pennorivaaie Gato, |) yungininy Rentackr, || 
a - Michigan, Wisconsin, ndiana, [inois, Missouri, Kansas, 
| 2 N. and 8. —— ss ie Hehe ecg - gies oa 4 
: 3 3 Ea vera a Nortian California. Central California. 
° ’ °o 
4 a) M 
Boe: 1 em | Bee eel) | Be es Be eae 
es H. M\z. M.\H. M.\\Z. M.\H..M.\H. M.\\H. M.|\H. M.|\H. M. 
‘Sa 6 38| 5 48| 7 1\| 636) 5°50| 7 2|| 6 34, 552) 7 4 
iS 6 36| 550| 8 5]| 6 34) 551| 8 5|| 6 32) 553) 8 6 
_, 31M... 6 34| 5 51] 9.11|| 6 33] 5 52) 9 10|| 6 31| 5549 8 
ATU 6 32| 552/10 19|| 6 31) 5 53\10 16|| 6 30) 5 55/10 15 
—5/W 6 31| 5 53/11 29|| 6 30) 5 54/11 26); 6 28} 5 56/11 22 
 6\Th 6 29| 5.55)... ..|| 6 28] 555)... ..|| 6 26) 557).. .. 
TWFr- 6 27| 5 56/12 42|| 6 27) 5 57|12 37/| 6 25) 5 58/12 32 
8/Sa | 6 26| 5 57| 1 55|| 6 25] 5 58] 1 48]| 6 24) 5 59) 1 43 
91S 6 .24| 558) 3 3/| 6 23| 559) 2 56|| 6 22) 6 0} 250 
10|M 6 22| 6 0| 4 2/| 6 22| 6 O| 3.55|| 6 21; 6 1) 349 
U 6 21| 6 1) 450\| 6 20) 6 2) 444)/ 619} 6 2| 439 
619| 6 2| 5 30)) 618) 6 3] 5 24|)| 618) 6 3) 5 Ql 
617\ 6 3) 6 1]|-616| 6 4] 5 57|| 616) 6 4) 5-55 
616| 6 Alrises.|} 615] 6 5jrises.|| 615] 6 5ijrises. 
6 14| 6 6] 7 22|| 613) 6 6] 7 22), 613) 6 6) 7 22 
6 12| 6 7| 8 37|| 612| 6 7| 835)| 612) 6 7| 833 
610) € 8| 9 49)| 610) 6 8| 9 46)| 610) 6 8) 9 43 
6 8| 6 9/11 1|| G6 8| 6 9/10 56)| 6 8| 6 9/10 53 
6 7| 610|.. ..|| 6 7| 610|.. ..|| 6 7} 610/11 59 
6 5| 611/12 9|]| 6 5| 611/12 4) 6 5) 611).. .. 
6 3) 612) 114|| 6 4) 612) 1 7|| 6 4) 612).1 2 
6 2) 613) 212|)| 6 2) 613) 2 4] 6 2) 613) 159 
6 0| 614) 83 2\| 6 O| 614 254)| 6 0] 614) 249 
5 58| 6 16) 3 42|| 5 59} 6 15) 3 36)| 5 59] 6 15) 3 31 
5 57| 617) 4 16|| 5 57) 6 16] 411] 5 57| 616) 4 6 
5 55|.6 18] 4 44)| 5 55! 6 17) 4 39|| 5 55| 617] 4 36 
5 53} 619) 5 7|| 554) 618) 5 4!) 5 541618) 5 1 
5 51} 6 20) 5 28)| 5 52) 6 19} 5 26]; 5 52) 6 19) 5 25 
5 49] 6 22) 5 48|| 5 50} 6 20] 5 47]| 5 50] 6 20) 5 47 
5 48] 6 23) sets.|| 5 48] 6 22] sets.|| 5 49| 6 21! sets. 
5 46} 6 24) 8 9j| 5 46| 6 23) 8 7|| 5 48) 622) 8 6 


Re 
 Month|H. M. S. 
ee 


12 11 14 


- SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 
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ene oe 
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ao wm w: HO 


AUDOSWOHPUADHNO-. 


pat pt a ed pad ed ed et 20 20 TOW WWD WR ¢ 
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DADARAAAAAAAARMWAAAH 


aa 
Cen 


Or Or HB 69 CDW HDs 


AUPWWNHHOOSOHMDHIAUAPPRWNEOS 
; aa : 


MDOOHWOEUADWDOOWOHRD 


rch peek pret ek peek et fae pet fet feed et pet et 


oo 


Or Or OF OV Tr OV OTD DAAAAAD 


Or Or Or Or Or 
mt 0 09 Or 
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) NS 
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Day of Day of 
Month.|H. Mf. 3S.) |Month. 


12 12 32 8 |12 10 59 
12 12 20) 9 (12 10 44 
112 12 8] 10 (12 10 29 
12 11 55) 11 {12 10 13 
12.11 41) 12 (12 9 57 
12 11 28) 13 |12 9 40 


Day o Day of 

H. M. S8.\|\Month|H. M. S||Month.|H. M. 
14 |12 9 24] 20 |12 7 39])) 26 12 5° 
16°. \12 79. a 8) 27 21 Ores ass 
16 [12 8,50) 92. (12° 7 Sil eS Aa as 
17 |\12 8 32] 23 |12 6 45)| 29 [12 4 
18 |12 8 15] 24 |12 6 27) 30 112 4 
19 |12 7 57) 25 |12 6 8] 31 12 4- 


TWILICHT. 
Places. Mar.| Begins Ends Mar. Begins Ends Mar. 
: H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
Boston...) 1] 5 4 7°23, |2L-) 446 735 |o1| 498 
New York] 1 akeD ‘aes 11 4 48 vt33 Q1 4 32 
Wash’ton.| 1 5° 6 7421 11 4 50 7 31 
_ Charleston) 1 5 (ai Naat sl 4 55 eT: 


MOON'S a FT (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 


e Bist Quarter, sucess. . 7D 
wil 14 


00) 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Saturn. 
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0M. | Last Quarter............, 21D. 

8 OW. MOON. os aye cis wes. clnis 30 
TEMS Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter. 
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Daily Calendar, 1930. PY 8 
' LOR (SRS $0 Days. 


Local Mean Time. “A. M., tight Agures; P. M., dlack: 
To obtain Standard time see directions on page 63. ; 


- ape =p 
- Calendarfor . Ne Calendar 3 = 3 ; ih 3 
ele en oe lew York City, Calendar for ||. Calen * 
ca . New England, — Connecticut, Washington, || - Guarieecen, = 
A}... LN. ¥u:State; Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky,’ || Georgia, Alabama, 
n, Wisco! Indians, Mino Missouri, Kansas, “|| Louisiana, Arkansas,  _ 
N. and'S. Dakota, __ Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, ~ Texas, New Mexico, 
_ Washingt ‘yoming, and Nevada, and . ‘Arizona, and 
on. Northern California. Central California. Southern California. 


Rises. | Sees, S| mises. | Sas. |a@e'S.|| mses. | Sam (22% || AMS | See | Boom 
M\|\H. MH. MH. M.\|H. M.|H. M.|H. M.\|/2. M1H. 
5 45) 6 24) 917)| 5 46) 6 22/ 9 13/| 5 49/ 6 
5 43) 6 25/10 28) 5 45) 6 23/10 24|| 5 48] 6 
5 41] 6 26)11 40) 5 43) 6 24/11 35|| 5 47| 6 
~. --|} 5 40] 6 27]... || 5.42] .6 25)... :.|| 545! 6 
6 30/12 57|| 5 38) 6 28/12 49]| 5 40) 6 26)12 44|| 5 44) 6 
6 31/ 1 58)! 5.37; 6 29) 1 50/| 5 39] 6 27) 1 45)| 5 43] 6% 
5 33) 6 32, 2 48/| 5 35) 6 30| 2.42/| 5 37| 6 28] 2 37/| 5 42) 6 
“}/.5 81] 6 33} 3 29/| 5 33) 6 31) 3°24/| 5 35) 6 29] 3 :19]| 5 40] 6 
5 30| 6 34/ 4 1/| 532) 632| 3 57|| 5.34) 6 30) 3:54/| 5 39] 6 
5 28} 6 35) 4 28/| 5 30) 6 33) 4 25|| 5 32) 6 31) 4 24/| 5 38] 6 
5 27| 6 36] 4 52/|| 5.29) 6 34| 4 51/) 5 31) 6 32) 4 50)| 5 37) 6 
5 25| 6 37| 5°15|| 5 27| 6 35) 5 15] 5 29] -6 33) 5 16/| 5 36] 6 
5 23) 6 38jrises.|| 5 26) 6 36}rises.|| 5 28] 6 34lrises.|| 5 34| 6 
5 22) 6 40) 8 38)| 5 24) 6 38) 8 34|| 5 26| 6 35) 8 31/| 5 33] 6 
5 20| 6 41) 9 50|| 5 22) 6 39| 9 44|| 5 25| 6 36) 9 40|| 5 32/ 6 
5 18| 6 42/10 58)| 5 21) 6 40/10 52/| 5 23) 6 37/10 47|| 5 31| 6 
517) 6 43).. ..|| 5 19) 6 41/11 53)! 5 22) 6 38/11 48)| 5 30| 6 30) 
5 15| 6 44/12 1/| 5 18} 6 42|.. ..|| 5 20] 6 39).. ..|| 5 28] 6 31].. 
5 14| 6 45/12 55/| 5 16) 6 43/12 47/| 5 19] 6 40|12 41|| 5 27| 6 32 
5 12) 6 46] 1 40|| 5 14| 6 44) 1 32/|.5 18) 6 41) 1 27|| 5 26) 6 33 
.5 11] 6 48! 2 16|| 5 13] 6 46] 2 10|| 5 16| 6 42) 2 5/| 5 25| 633 
5 9| 6 49) 2 46)|.5 11) 6 47| 2 41|| 515] 6 43) 2 37|| 5 24) 634) 22 
5 7| 650] 311]| 5 10) 6 48) 3 7||'5 13] 6 44) 3 4/| 5 23) 6 35)'2 51 
5 6| 651) 3 32/|5 8| 649] 3 30|| 5 12] 6 45) 3 28|| 5 22) 6 36) 320 
5 4) 6 52] 3 52)| 5 7| 6 50) 3 51]| 5 11) 6 46; 3 50|| 5 20) 6 36; 346. 
5 '3)'6 53} 411|| 5 6) 6 51| 4 12/| 5 10] 6 47| 4 12|| 5 19| 6 37| 412 
5. 1| 6 55| 4.32|| 5 4) 652] 4.34||/'5 8| 6 48|-4 35]! 5 18) 6 38] 439 © 
5 0| 6 56|sets.|| 5 3} 6 53) sets.|| 5 7| 6 49) sets.|| 5 17) 6 39) sets. — 
4 59| 657| 8 19|| 5 2| 654) 814) 5 5) 650) 811)| 5 16) 639) 755 
4 57| 6 58| 935|| 5 0} 655) 9 29|| 5 4| 651) 9 24) 515) 6 40/9 4 
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142° 2.15!|}° 13 |12: 0.37||-19 |11 59 10]} 25 {11 57-58 
8 112 1 58]| 14 |12. 0 21|| 20 |11 58 56]} 26 |11 57 47 
9-|12:, 1 41 15..|12:.0 - 6|| 21. [11 58 44]| 27 111) 57 37 
10.{/12 1 25]| 16 |11 59 51]) 22 |11 58 31}| 28 {11 57 28 
11/12. 1 8ily 17 -|11'59 37]| 23 |11 58 20]| .29 .J11 57 19 
12 (12: O 52|| 18 {11°59 23]} 24 |11 58 8]| 30 {11 57 11 
TWILIGHT. | 

. Begins Ends | | Apr.| Begins Ends Apr. _ Begins Ends 

mM. |.HM. |. | H.M.| |. HM. H. M. Hosts 

4-7 \°8 3 |11| 347 | 817 |a1| 326 | 8.32 

4 11 7 59: | 11 3 52; 8 12: } 21 S 32 8 26 

415 755 11 SUBST S47 ral 3 39 8 20 

4 27 7-43 11 412 4 52 21 8 68. iiBael 
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56 49 Lh .56° 17 LT.56 12 
56 43 66°15 ll 56 13 
56 37 56 13 TT 56°15 


ll 56 32 56 12 11 56 17 
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f TWILICHT. 
May. Ends May.| Begins Ends 


d H.M. .M. 
Boston...) 1 849 |u| g4s | 9's 
New York) 1 8 42 11 2 57 8 57 
Wash’ton.| 1 | 833 |/11| 3 °7- | 847 
Charleston) 1 8 11 11 3 32 8 21 
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_ +» Morning Stars—Mars, Saturn. | 
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SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 


ae Daily Calendar, 1930. 55 
pon 2 JUNE. pay 80 Days. ‘ 
(Zocal Mean Time. A..M., light - P.M ip a 4 
_ To obtain Standard time he hen napa : PETS. 
. Calendar aoe y Calendar oe Rae ‘4 4 +3 
3 New Englan Connecticut.” iungconse Sans ot ae 
: “Hieaan. || MB anet || “eee Rese || Come Mating, 
2 N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah. erag Ne Memigo” a 
4 Oregon. Northern California. Central California, Southern California, ag 
A |fats.| Sat [ees || es. | Be es ae | Se [ees | ae] Se 
H. MJH. M\H. M||z. Miu. Mjq. M\|H. Mla. “\H. M. |H. M.]2 
Me Bale SOD 25. 4 30) 7 25).. ..|| 4 36) 7 19/11 58 Tine 
4 25 7 31/12 6|| 4 30) 7 26/12 || 4 36) 7 20).. .. tina 
4 24] 7 32|12 36|| 4 30) 7 2612 34|| 4 36] 7 20/12 30 Rares. 
4 24) 733) 1 Q|| 429) 7 27) 1 Of 435) 7 21/12 59 7 4 
4 24| 7 34] 1 23/| 4 29|.7 28} 1 23}| 4 35! 7 22] 1 23 Tee 
4 23) 7 34) 1 45/|} 4 29) 7 28) 1 46|| 4 35| 7 22) 1 47 TAS 
4 23) 735) 2. 7|| 428) 729) 2 9/| 4 34| 723) 212 Ta5ie 
4 23) 7 36) 2 31/|| 4 28) 7 30} 2 35)| 4 34) 7 24] 2 38 vin) 
4 22| 7 36) 2 59|| 4 28) 730) 3 4|| 434) 724) 3 9 7 6} 
4 22} 7 37| 3 33)| 4 27| 731] 3 38]| 4 34) 7 25) 3.45 rime 
4 22) 7 37\rises.|| 4 27) 7 31lrises.|| 4 33] 7 25\rises. Tod 
4 22) 7 38| 9 27|| 4 27| 7 32| 9.19)| 4 33] 7 26) 9 14 rae! 
4 22) 7 38|10 11|| 4 27) 732/10 4)| 4 33] 7 26) 9 58 Ry Got: 
4°21| 7 39)10 46/| 4 26] 7 33/10 40|| 4 33) 7 27/10 35 7 8i] 
4 21| 7 39)11 14)| 4 26; 7 33)11-10|| 4 33) 7 27|)11 6 7 8) 
4 21| 7 39\11 38)|| 4 26] 7 33)11 36)| 4 33) 7 27/11 32 7 9 
4 21| 7 40/11 59|| 4 26) 7 34/11 57|| 4 33) 7 28/11 56 79 
421| 740|.....|| 4 26) 734)... ..|| 433) 7 28).. .. W Abe) 
4 22) 7 41/12 18]] 4 27} 7 35/12 17|| 4 33) 7 29|12 17 | 710 
4 22| 7.41/12 37|| 4 27] 7.35/12 37|| 4 34) 7 29:12. 38) 7,10}! 
422) 7 41112 57|| 4 27| 7 35/12 58|| 4 34) 7 29) 1 0 52| 7 10 LG 
4 22) 7 41) 119|| 4 27| 7 36) 1 21|| 4 34) 7 29/ 1 24 710) 1 
| 4 23| 7 41] 1 45|| 4 27) 7 36) 1 49)| 4 34) 7 29) 1 54 711; 2.9 
4 23) 7 41] 2 18)| 4 28] 736] 2 24|| 4 35| 7 29! 2 30 711; 2 
4 23) 7 42| 3 Q2/| 4 28) 736] 3 8]| 4 35) 7 30] 315 711) 3:37 
4 23) 7 42] sets.|| 4 28} 7 37| sets.|| 4 35} 7 30| sets. 7 11] se 
4 24| 7 42) 9 21|} 4 29] 737| 9 14)| 4 36) 730) 9 9 Ae Wy Ul 
4 24) 7 42/10 4|| 4 29] 7°37] 9 59|| 4 36) 730) 9 54 | 7 12)/9 
4 24| 7 42/10 38)| 4 29] 737/10 34|| 4 36| 7 30/10 31 7 12/10 18 
425| 742\11 5|| 4 30| 737/11 2\| 437| 730/11 1 7 12\10 53 
Sai os Dayeofl, Nl, suliDay: off, 22. a) Dauetot cme 


H. M.. S.\|Month./H. M._ S.||Month H. M.S. Month 
58 351 13 |11 59 45|| 19 |12 1 1)! 95 
58 46|| 14 |11 59°.57|) 20 12. 1 15|| 26 
68 57|| 15' |12 .0:10]|_ 21 |12 1/28) 27° 
69 (9246 {12) 0. 23|| 22. (12.< 1, ati 3 
* 59.21|| 17 |12 -0:35]| 23 |12 1 54}; 29 
59 33|| 18 |12 0° 48]| 24 |12 2 7|| 30 
‘- “TWILIGHT. — ere : 
Places. June Begins’ Ends .|June. Begins Ends __|June. _ Begins Ends 
_M. H. M. H. M. | HH. M. HM, f 
14 |.e4s | 938 Jar] 210 |°9 51 jai} 2 7 
2 28 9 27 il 2 22 9 38 Q1 2 18 
sh’ton.| 1 2 42 9 13 11 2 36 9 23 21 2 35 
arleston| 1 315 840 |11!/ 31) S2AT  \:S1-| Shay 
a ' RN STANDARD TIME). 
i eee eat otic pis: Or ion ae 
na i 12 New Moon........--+-.+-26 8 
tars--Mercury, I _, | Evening Stars—Venus, Jupiter. 
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Daily Calendar, 1930. 

JULY. RAE soe: 
(Local Mean Time. A. M,, Uighit figures; P. M., black.) 
To obtain Standard time see directions on page 63 _ 
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; SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
Month. ats [Monet ae, s|[Monenile. ars.) Moneh ar. ae. lf Month la, as, | 
| 12 334] 8 li2 4 49 26 |12 | 
12 3 46] - 12 4 58 27 112 
12553) 57 hero, Ww 28 |12 
12 4 8 12 515 29 |12 
{12 4 19 te 2a 30 |12 


12 4 29 12 5 30 
12 4 39 
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: TWILIGHT. 
Place. = duly. Ends |July.; Begins 


_ Boston....| 1 
New York} 1 
_ Wash’ton.} 1 
Charleston] 1 


MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 


2D. 11H, 3M. | Last Quarter 
3 i New Noon 


Daily Calendar, 1930. © 


OY, 
tien at Sh AUGUST. $31 Days. 
ea Bi a oh 
., ||, Calendar tor Calgndar for ‘ght a pr 
we 3 Alt New Bagland, Poomection: Waster Geanonee ‘F 
S| || michigan, Wisconsin, || *Yadiang Miinom’’ || “eremts.,Sentucky, |] Georgia, Alabaina, 
g 2 2S and 8. a pens ’ te ol braska, Colorado, Utah Texgs, New Tae 
3 sy Oregon: Northern California. Central California, Southern Caliiornia, 
a) > ——_——— {3 
4 2 Sas | e’3,| ans. | Sa [asl se, | See [aes || ee | Se [ee 
. H. M.|\H. MH. M\\H.M\H. wie. mile jH. M. 
is 4 54| 717/11- 8 4 59) 7 12/11 13 5 14) 6 59 
| 2\Sa 4 55) 716/11 40)| 5 0| 711/11 46]! 5-14 6 58 
~—63is 4 56) 715).. 5.1) 710)... ../| 5 15] -6 57 
 4|M 4 54 4 57) 714/12 17|| 5 2) 7 9/12 23/| 516 6 56). 
— -6|Tu 4 55 4 58) :7.12} 1 1] 5 3/7 8! 1 8il 516 6 55) 
6)W 456 5 0| 711) 1 52)| 5: 4) 7 7| 1 59]! 517] 654) 293 - 
“7|Th A 57 241\| 5 1) 710) 249) 5 5] 7 6] 256/|.5 18] 653) 319° 
sik 4 58 3 44)) 5 2) 7 9} 350) 5. 6) 7 5] 3.57|| 5 18] 6 52| 417, 
9\Sa 4 59 rises.|| 5 3| 7 -8jrises:|| 5. 7| 7 Alrises.|| 519] 6 51lrises. — 
-10/S 5 0 8 8 5 4, 7.6) 8 6 5 817 2) 8 3/| 5 20/ 650| 753. 
l aie | 8 28|| 5. 5) 7 5| 827] 5: 917 1] 8 26/| 5 201 6 50; 819 
5 2 8 47|| 5 6| 7 4) 8 46)| 510] 7 0] 8 47]! 5 21] 6 49 5 
5. $s 9 5) 5.6/7 2) 9 6) 511) 658) 9 7|| 5 22) 6 48] 9:10 
5 4 9 24)| 5 7| 7 1) 9 26|| 5 11| 657] 9 28]! 5 22) 6 47 35. 
5 5 9 46)| 5 8! 7 0} 9 49|| 5 12) 6 56] 9 52/| 5 23) 6 46/10. 
5 6 10 11|| 5 9| 6 58/10 16||'5 13) 6.54/10 21/| 5 24) 6 45 Bit 
57 10 44|| 5 10) 6 57/10 49|) 5 14) 6 53/10 56/| 5 24) 6 44/11 1: 
5 8 11 25)| 5 11] 6 56/11 33/) 5 15) 6 52/11 40|| 5 25| 6 43)... 
5 10 .. ..|} 5.12) 6 54)... ..]| 5 16) 6 51].. ..]| 5 26] 6 42/19 2 
5:14 12 19)| 5 13) 6 53/12 28|| 5 17| 6 50/12 35|] 5 26] 6 40 be 
5 12 T 28]] 5 14) 6 52) 1 36 5 18| 6 49 1 42)| 5 27 6 39) 2. : 
LOS 247|| 5 15} 6 50) 2 53)| 5 18] 6 47] 3 Ol] 5 28) 638 3 20 
5 14 sets. || 5 16) 6 49|sets. || 5 19] 6 46lsets. || 5 28] 6 37/sets. 
; 515 7 28|| 517) 6 47| 7 26)| 5 20|-6 44; 7 25|| 5 29| 635| 718, 
| M 5 16 7 53|| 5 18| 6 46] 7 52|| 5 21] 6 43| 753|| 5 30] 6 34) 750. 
6/Tu S17 8 16)| 5 19) 6 44) 817|| 5 22) 6 41) 8 18|| 5 30} 6 33 
nw 518 8 40|| 5 20] 6 43) 8 42)| 5 23) 6 40; 8 45 5 31| 6 32 
Th 5 19 9 5]| 5 22| 641) 9 8]| 5 24) 6 38) 9 12)| 5 32) 6 31 
E 5 20 9 34|| 5 23) 6 40) 9 39|| 5 25) 6 37) 9 44|| 5 32) 6 30 
Ss Fis 10 8/| 5 24) 6 38|10 14|} 5 26) 6 35/10 21/| 5 33| 6 28 
1S 5 23 10 50}| 5 25) 6 36/10 57|| 5 27) 6 33)11 4) 5 34) 6 27) 
‘4 SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 
Dey of Day 0} Day of Day of Day "| 
onth.|H. M. S8S.||Month.|H. M. 8.||Month.|H. M. S.||Month.|H. M. S.||Month.)#. 
oF 8-|12 5 34] 14/12 4 -38|/- 20 |12 3 22)) -26- |12 
9 |12, 5 26 15°(12 4 26)} 21 (12 3 8 27 112 
10 -|12. 5°17|| “16° 12% 4 15)| 22. (12.2 54) 28. j12 
Id. (42. : 5.8) -b7_ 112, 4 211--23° 112, -2 39)} 29. \12 
12 /12 4 59) 18 12 3 49]| 24 |12 2 23) 30 |12 
TSE 12) (4-48) =19 212 ~ 3 S6)h "25% (12. 2 = 7 aah ide 
TWILIGHT. eee Eee SRY 
Begins’ Ends |Aug.| Begins Ends |Aug.| Begins Ends 
Mt | HM. H. M. H. M. | H.M. H. M. 
2 54 917: /11/ 3 10 8 57° | 21| 3 27 8 37 
Sar? 9 9 11 $ 19 8 51 91 3 83 8 31 
SS 9 0 11 iy 4 8 43 21 3 40 8 25 
3 40 8 33 ll 3 49 8 20 21 | 3. 59 8 6 
- MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
HAS Ioe Cre ay vay ve ~/'26M. | Last Quarter.............17D 6H, 
Mee gee enue atenee 58 | New Moon... 200000038 10 
: P OUBTLEL A, aie. ds0010 «dele 30 6 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus. Saturn. 
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Daily Calendar, 1980. 


oth Month. SEPTEMBER. | 
; (Local Mean Time. A. M., Ught figures: P. M., diack.) 
Rega ie To obtain Standard time see directions on page 63 


~al . t= = [fps Calendar for Calendar for : ; 
2] 8. New England, PC onteeticane pees i, 
C} ena . ¥. State, Pennsylvania, aes ihrem epee 
| |p cenigan, Ween | gacang ioge, || “Seistadon Gran || eran New Mexion 
a ae Onan! ai Northern California, Central California. Southern California, — 
ro) 4 Se 
Bee 2 lp ulin uwila wig. wig. vila. Min. wie. mi\l\z. M\H. M\e. 
mM  ||'5 24] 6 36/11 38|| 5 26) 6 31|1i 46]| 5 28| 6 32/11 53)| 5 34 6 25)... 
Tu 5 25| 6 34|.. ..|| 5 27) 632).. ..|| 5 29) 630].. ..]| 5 35 6 24/12 18 
| We 5 26] 6 32/12 34|| 5 27| 6 31)12 42)| 5 29) 6 29/12 49] 5 36) 6 23 113 
WTh . 5 27| 6 31] 1 35|| 5 28) 6 29) 1 42]| 5 30) 6 27] 1 49)| 5 36) 6 22) 211 
Ere o 5 28] 6 29] 2 39]| 5 29! 6 28) 245] 5 31] 6 26} 2 50) 5 37; 623) 3 9 
Sas. 5 29| 6 27| 3 43|| 5 30) 6 26) 3.47|| 5 32) 6 24) 3 51/| 5 38) 619 4 6 
S 5 30| 6 26lrises.|| 5 31) 6 24lrises || 5 33] 6 22\rises.|| 5 38} 6 18|rises. 
M | 5 31) 6 24! 6 53/| 5 32) 6 23) 6 52/| 5 34] 6 21) 6 52|| 5 39) 616 649 
id Noe 5 32| 6 22) 711|| 5 33) 6 21) 711 5 35 619) 712!| 540) 615 714 
W 5 33| 6 20) 7 30]! 5 34) 6 19| 731)| 5 36) ‘6 17| 7 34]| 5 40) 614 739 
5 34) 6 19) 7 50|| 5 35) 6 18) 7 53]| 5 37| 6 16) 7 56) 5 41 612}8 6 
5 35| 6 17| 8 14|| 5 36) 6 16) 8 18]| 5 38} 6 14] 8 23)| 5 41) 611) 8 37 
5 36) 6 15] 8 43]| 5 37; 6 14] 8 49)| 5 39] 613) 8 54|| 5 42; 610 91g 
5 37| 6 13} 9 21] 5 38) 613) 9 27]| 5 40; 6 11) 9 34)| 542) 6 9 9 56 
5.38) 612/10 9|| 5 39| 611/10 16) 5 40) 6 10/10 23)| 543) 6 7 | 
5 40} 6 10)11 9]| 540; 6 9/11 17]) 5 41| 6 S11 24)) 544, 6 6 iS 
541) 6 8 ., 5421 6 7... ..|| 5421-6) 7c . | (5 44) 6 42) Te 
5 42) 6 6/12 21|| 543) 6 5/12 28)| 543) 6 5/12 35|| 545) 6 3 5 
5/43) 6 4 141]) 544) 6 4) 146)| 544) 6 4] 1 5Q/| 546) 6 2 Wy 
5 441 6 3} 3 3)|,5 45) 6 2| 3 7 545) 6 2) 3121] 546) 6 0 “! 
5 45| 6 1| 4 24|| 5 46] 6 O| 4 27|| 546) 6 O| 4 30|| 5 47| 559] 438° 
5 46] 5 59|sets. |} 5 46) 5 59|sets. || 5 46] 5 59/sets. || 5 48] 5 58 | 
5 47| 5 57} 6 39]| 5 47) 557) 6 40)| 5 47| 5 57| 6 43)| 5 48) 556 D | 
5 48; 556) 7 4]) 548) 555) 7 7||.5 48) 555) 710)| 5 49) 555 4 
5 49) 5 54) 7 31]| 549) 554) 7 36|)| 5 49] 5 54] 7 41/) 5 49) 5 54) 7 57° 
5 50) 552) 8 4)| 5 50) 552) 8 10)| 5 50) 552) 816|| 5 50) 5 52 6 | 
5 51) 550) 8 43]| 5 51) 550) 8 50]| 5 51) 550) 8 57|| 5 50) 5 51 l. 
5 52) 5 48) 9 30)| 5 52) 5 49) 9 38] 5 52) 5 49] 9 46/| 5 51) 5 50 0! 
5 54 5 46 10 25)]| 5 58) 5 47/10 33]| 5 53] 5 47|10 40|| 5 52) 5 48/11 5) 
5 55} 5 45/11 25)| 5 54) 5 45/11 33)| 5 54) 5 45/11 39]| 5 59/5 47|.. ..) 
SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. F 
lz. m. s\\Moutn la. a. s||Mont la ac. {Rome H. Mm. s.||Montn'ly. 8 
12 0 4) 7 {11 58 6|| 13 |11 56 1|| 19 |11 58 54|| 25 |11 9 
11 59 45 8 |11 57 46]|} 14 1/11 55 40]| 20 {11 53 33/| 96 {11 
11 59 26 9 /11 57 25)) 15 |11 55 19]) 21 |11 53 12|| 27 111. 
11 59 6)| 10 |11 57 Al) 16 |11 54 58!) 22 111 52 51]) 28 11 3 
11 58 47) 11 |11 56 44]| 17 |11 54 37|| 23 [11 52 80|| 29° [11 50 98: 


11 58 27|| 12 [11 56 23]| 18 [11 54 15|| 24 |11 52 9]] 30 {11 50 88 


: TWILIGHT. 
; Place. | Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.) Begins Ends Sept.| Begins 
| " H. M. H. M. cara H..M. alae ey || 
| Boston...| 1 | 8 43 815 |11| 3 57 754 |91| 4 10 7 35 
New York} 1 | 348 | 811 [11] 4 0 | 751 |91/ 413 | 7 32 
Wash’ton.| 1 8 5 |1l1| 4 5 747 | 21) 4 16°) 5} 


Charleston} 1 1l| 417 7:36 | 21 

- MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
BPEL OO tauas, vosrs ae +3) 8) sane 7D. 9H, 48M. |New Moon....... : 

P Last: Quarter. jo... 0.0.05 15 4 13 First Quarter sae be: eae 29 

Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn. 


et 
5 ‘ 
4 , 


Daily Calendar, 1930. 
(Locat: Mean Time. oe 
____ To obtain Standard time directions on page 63.. 


eX 


"Calendar for 
Bo: 


light figures; P. M., dlack.) 


ee SO as ni 
31 Days. ae , 


Ty rd pe Now Englang, Connections ; Wasliingcom: Chanieccaa: 4 ats 
-& | Michigan, Wisconsin, || “Tndiana, Ulinois,” || “Misouri eases’ || rSepreis, Alabama, 
oe N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
S on, an Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
ys ; regon. Northern California. Central California. Southern Californis. ae 
cal eee” at \ 
5 _|attses. | Sts. |a°2"S|| Rises. | SA [AQ || Sem | Sun | Boon || sun) un ees 
H. M.)H. MH. MH. M.) HM.) H. M.||H. M.\H. | H. a1.|| 2. w/e. lM. 
5 56) 543)... . || 5 55] 544)... /|| 5 55/5 44]... || 5 58] 8 46lie. @ 
5 57| 5 41/12 28|| 5 56) 5 42/12 34/| 5 56) 5 42/19 41ll 5 54 544, 1 0. 
5 58] 5 40} 1 33) 5 57| 541] 1 38!| 5 57| 5 41] 1 43/| 5 55 543, 159 
5 59] 5 38| 2 37/| 5 58! 539] 2 40/| 558 5 39) 2 44)| 5 55 5 42) 2 55 By 
6 0} 536] 3 40)! 6 0} 537] 3 42/| 5 59] 537] 3 44/| 5.56 541 SiB10e 
6 2) 535) 441!) 6 1) 535) 4 43/1 6 0] 536] 4 44|| 5 57 540) 447 | 
| 6 3] 5 33}rises.|| 6 2] 5 33jrises.|| 6 1] 5 35/rises.|| 5 58 5 38jrises. Sh 
6 4) 531) 556) 6 3) 532) 558) 6 2| 5346 1] 558| 5371/6 9 
6 5| 530] 618) 6 4) 530] 6 22/| 6 2) 532] 6 31] 5 59] 536 639 y 
6 6) 528 646) 6 5) 529) 651) 6 3 531) 6 57) 6 0} 5°35) 714 
6 7| 526] 7 21)| 6 6 527| 727) 6 4| 529] 7 33/| 6 11 534 7 54° 
_| 6 8| 524) 8 5) 6 7 525) 812) 6 5| 527] 8 19/1 6 1| 532] 842 — 
6 10) 522) 9 0} 6 8 524) 9 8) 6 6 526 9 16/6 2 531) 940° 
611; 520/10 7} 6 9) 522/10 15]| 6 7| 524/10 22/16 3 5 30/10 46 
- | 612) 5 19/11 22)! 6 11) 5 21/11 28) 6 9) 5 23.11 34/6 3) 52811155 
6 13} 517|-. ..|| 612) 519)... .|| 610] 521]... ..] 6 4/ 527]../., 
6 14] 5 16/12 41|| 6 13) 5 18/12 46] 6 11) 52012 51] 6 5| 526) 1 7 
6 16} 514) 2 O|| 614) 516) 2 4/| 612; 518 2 7 6 6 525/ 218 
617; 513) 31 615} 515) 3 21|| 613) 517| 3 23/| 6 6] 524 3 28 
6 18| 5.11] 4 36|| 6 16| 513] 436) 6 14/ 515) 437] 6 7| 523] 436-— 
6 19} 5 10}sets. |} 617) 5 12\sets. || 6 15) 5 14)sets. || 6 8 5 22/sets. 
6 20| 5 8 5 29/| 618) 511) 532] 6 16) 5 13) 5 37/] 6 9] 520 550 
6 21) 5 7} 559]| 619} 5 9} 6 4)]| 617) 511) 6 10)]/ 6 10 519) 628 
6 23) 5 5) 6 36) 6 20) 5 8| 6 42) 6 18) 510) 6 49) 6 10) 518) 711 
6 24| 5 4] 720)| 6 22| 5 6 7 28) 619) 5 9} 7 35)) 611 517; 8 0° 
6 25| 5 2| 8 13)! 6 23) 5 5} 8 21)| 620! 5 7| 8 28] 6 12} 516) 853 
| 626] 5 1) 9 12|| 6 24) 5 3) 9 20] 621) 5 6] 9 27/| 613; 515) 950 — 
6 28) 5 0/10 16) 6 26) 5 210 22|| 6 22) 5 5/10 29) 6 14) 5141049 
6 29} 4 58/11 20|| 6 27| 5 0/11 26/| 6 23) 5 4/11 31|/ 6 14) 5 13/11 48 
6 30} 457|.. ..|} 6 28) 459).. ..|/ 624) 5 3/.. ..1) 615) 512)... 
6 31| 4 55/12 24)| 6 29) 4 58/12 28/| 6 25) 5 2/12 32|| 616) 511/12 45 
SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. ; ' 
WR. ar. s.|Menef |x. a. s|lMonet le. ac. s.[[ecaet le. a. o. 
8 |11 47 41] 14 |11 46 8} 20 |11 44 55) 26 |11 44 (5 
9 |11l 47 24) 15 |11 45 54} Q1 |11 44 45! 27 1/11 43 59 
10 |11 47 8] 16 |11 45 41)) 22 |11 44 35]) 28 |11 43 54 
11 j11 46 52) 17 |11 45 29)| 23 {11 44 27/) 29 |11 43 49 
12 |11 46 37) 18 |11 45 17) 24 |11 44 19]| 30 |11 43 45 
13 |11 46 22] 19 |11 45 5) 25 |11 44 11]}. 31 {11 43 43 
| 
' TWILICHT. 
Begins Ends Oct. Begins Ends | Oct Begins Ends 
Sake Ser Be rm. | | WM. | B.D, 
Ges | 716 |11| 433 | 659 |a1] 445 | 644 
4. 24 714 |11| 4& 34 658 | 21] 4 45 6 44 
4 26 712 |11| 4 36 656 | 21} 4 45 6 44 
432 | 7 8 |11| 488 | 654 |21/ 4 45 44 
Me Ota. Cie Now Moon. 1-.-.-.-.-- 21D") 4H ea 
308 a ee re 157 pe le 12 First Quarter,.......:....29 4 22 
‘s—Mercury, ars, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn. i 


Mee eer. 


qth Month. 


4 eit | Day of the Month. 


SODIAM 


NOVEMBER. 
Mean Time. A. M., light figures; . 
To obtain Standard.time see directions 9 


P. M., Diack.) 
nm page 63. 


pos 


ss al Ne Pak ley, "Calender for 
\ 3 New AD iy Wee oot 
i Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, issouri, Kansas, 
:) N. and 8S. Dakota, pees oe = op paket ed ae 
: Pe oneaon, ee. aire California. Central California. 
> 
A ie, é: & 
|. Mj\JH. M.|\H. M. 7 AM. 
Sa 1 27\| 6 30| 4.57 5 1 
Ss 2 29|| 6 31| 456 5 0 
M. 3 32\| 6 32| 454 458 
Pak 4 35|| 6 34) 4 53) 457 
W 5 42\| 6 35) 452 456 
Th: rises.|| 6 36| 4 5ljrises. 4 55\ri 
Fr 5 21|| 6 37| 450) 5 26)| 6 454 
Sa. 6 2\| 638| 449] 6 9] 6 34] 453 6 23 
Ss 6 54|| 6 39| 448] 7 3]| 6 35| 4 52 6 24 
M. 7 58|| 6 40| 447) 8 7|| 6 36) 451 6 25 
Tu’: 9 11|| 6 42) 4 46) 9 19]| 6 38) 450 6 26 
10 28|| 6 43] 4 45/10 34|| 6 39) 4 49 6 26 
11.46|| 6 44| 4 44/11 50]| 6 40) 4 48 6 27 
_...|| 6451 443).. ..|] 641) 447).~ ..) 6 28 
1 3\| 646| 442) 1 5|| 6 42| 446) 1 8| 6 29 
218|| 648] 441} 219|| 6 43) 4 46] 2 20) 6 30 
3 32|| 6 49] 4 40) 3 31]| 6 45) 445) 3 31 6 31 
4 46|\ 6 50| 439] 4 44]| 646) 4 44) 4 43) 6 32 
6 2\| 651| 439] 5 58|| 6 47) 444) 5 55| 6 33 
sets. || 6 52| 4 38|sets. || 6 48| 4 43|sets. | 6 34 
5 11)| 6 54| 437] 518]| 6 49) 4 42) 525) 6 35 
6 0O|| 655| 437| 6 9|| 650) 442) 615) 6 35 
6 57|| 6 56| 436| 7 6i| G 51| 441) 7 12| 6 36 
8 0|| 657| 435] 8 7|| 6 52| 440] 8 14) 6 37 
9 5|| 658| 435) 9 11]| 6 53] 4 40) 9 18] 6 38 
10 10|| 7 0| 435/10 15|| 6 54) 4 40|10 19) 6 39 
11 13)| 7 1| 434|1117|| 6 55) 439/11 20) 6 4 
Oe coll PT ASh £34 eo OGG) 439R oS Ore 
12 15|| 7 3| 433/12 18|| 6 57| 435/12 20) 6 4 
117/|| 7 4| 433) 118]| 658] 438] 119) 64 


wore oO 


. 
n 


NH oO 


Oo 0 


Be Se88na. 


—_. 


2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
et 


na 


cowuanaw 


og on 
AAKAKHAARKAAP SS Soonm 


BRaan 


Nt Sr 
— 


ee 


+ pt O° ‘ Ld 
WAECSy ww 
Po ftSe- SEsas 


ad 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. | 

yin la. M. 8. Day ot har ellen eo Me hele. a. slleene le. a. 8. 
11 43 40 7 111 43 44/1 13° |11 44 18]] 19 |11°45 23]) 25 |11 46 58 

11 43 39 8 |11 43 48]| 14 {11 44 27|| 20 |11 45 37), 26 {11 47 17 

1? 48 388 9 111 43 52) 15 {11 44 837]| 21 J11 45 52/) 27 11 47 36 

11 43 38!| 10 |11 43 57|| 16 |11 44 47)| 22 |11 46 7) 28 |11 47 5 

ll 43 40|}} 11 |11 44 3) 17 +|11 44 58!) 23 |11 46 24|| 29. |11 48 a 
11.43 42|| 12 |11 44 10)! 18 {11 45 10)| 24 {11 46 41]; 30 j11 48 : 


- Place,, 


Nov.| Begins Ends 


H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
Boston...| 1 4 56 6 29 | 11 5.8 6 20 | 21 
New York} 1 4 56 6 29 | 11 5 ay 6 21 Q1 
__Wash’ton.| 1 4 56 630 | 11 § 5 6422) eit 
~ Charleston| 1 4 54 6 33 11 Budl 6 27 21 
MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME), 
SPC eA ee 6D. ; 5 2 2) NOW Moons. icles ecaaes 


27 


First Quarter... . 28 
Evening Stars—Venus, Saturn. 


see ee eee 


aia 
(Local Mean 


ui Time.) A. 
To obtain Standard 


Daily Calendar, 1930.. 


DECEMBER. 
M., ltoht figures: P. M., dlack.) 
time see directions on page 63 


dae Wee 
81 Days. 


: ? A eet aoe on Sey Calendar tor Cal = ft & 
; $ New England, Connecticut,’ : Washington, Chaniektan a al 
E Michigan, Wisconsin, Y phdinta Gili Pitisouicr een Louhians, Arenas : 
2 N. and S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
4 “pga eng and _ Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona,‘and’” 
oy regon. Northern California. Central California. Southern Califo 
2 Sun Sun Moon | Sun Sun Moon Sun Sun | Moon Sun et 
Q Rises Sets. |R. & S| Rise Sets. |R. & S. Rises. Sets. |R. &'S.|| Rises. 4 
HH. MH. MAH. MA\H. ‘M|H. M.j}\H. M.|\H. M.|\H. MJH. M.\|\H: M.\B. M. 
M || 7 _9| 428) 2-20) 7 5] 433) 219) 6 59/ 438] 2 19/16 44 4 54 
Tu 7 10 4 28) 325) 7 6| 433 3 23) 7 O| 438) 3 21 6 45) 4 
Ww 7 11) 428) 4 33)| 7 7| 432 429) 7 1} 438) 4 27!| 6 45) 45 
A'Th ° 7 13) 427 5 44)| 7 8] 432) 5 39 7 2] 438) 5 35]| 646 4 54) 
Fr 7 14) 4 27\rises.|| 7 9) 4 32!rises.| 7 3} 4 38jrises.|| 6 47] 4 | 
Sa 7 15) 4 27| 445) 7 10} 432) 453] 7 4! 4.38) 5 ol] 648 454) ! 
S) 7 16) 427 5 47|| 711) 432 555° 7 5) 438) 6 2 6 48] 4 54) 
8)/M 717| 427| 7 ny 712) 432| 7 7| 7 6) 438) 7 13/| 6 49) 4.54) 
OT 7 18| 427) 818) 713) 432) 823) 7 7| 438] 829 6 50) 4 
0} W 7 19) 427) 9 36) 713) 432| 941; 7 7| 438) 9 45 6 51) 4 55) 
Th 7 20) 4 27/10 53); 7 14) 4 32/10 56) 7 8} 4 38/10 59]| 6 51| 455 
Fr 7 20| 427/.. ..||.715|-432].. ..| 7 9| 4381.. ..|| 659] 4 Sal 
Sa 7 21) 427/12 8] 7 16} 432/12 9) 7 10] 4 38/12 11]| 6 53 4 55) 
S 7 22) 4 27| 1 2i|| 7 17| 432) 1 21} 7 11) 438) 1-21)|-6 53] 4-56) 
M 7 23) 4 27/ 2 34|| 7 17) 433) 2 32) 711] 439] 2 30/| 6 54) 4.56 
6/Tu 7 28) 427| 3 47|| 718] 433] 3 43! 7 12] 439]°3 40] 6 55 4 56) - 
Ww 724) 427; 5 .0| 7 19| 433) 456 7 13) 439) 4 52|| 6 55| 457 
er 7 25| 428] 6 12| 7191 433/ 6 6 7 13| 4391 6 1\| 656 457 
F 7 25) 4 28/sets. || 7 20) 4 34\sets. | 7 14) 4 40lsets. || 6 56) 457 
Sa 7 26| 428) 4 45) 7 20) 434) 4 53) 7 14) 440) 5 O|| 6 57| 4 58) § 
7 26) 4 29) 5 46) 7 21) 435) 5 53) 715) 4 41|/ 6 O|| 6 58) 4 58) | 
7 27| 429) 6 50) 7 21) 435) 6 56) 7 15| 441) 7 3) 6 58) 459 
7 27| 430] 755) 7 22) 436) 8 1| 716) 442) 8 7] 6 59| 459 
4) W 7 28) 4301 9 0} 723) 436, 9 4 717) 442; 9 8] 65915 OG 
Th 7 28) 431/10 2)| 7 23) 437/10 5) 717; 443/10 8] 659) 5 0/1 
6| Fr | 729] 4 32|/11 4|| 7 23) 437/11 5) 717) 443/11 8|| 7 01 5 12 
7|\Sa 7 29) 433|.. ..|| 724) 4.38].. ..| 718) 444)... 7 O15 Ti. 2) 
S  |{- 7 29) 434/12 5)| 7 24) 439/12 6 7 18) 4.45/12 6) 7 1) 5 219 °5 
M (-7 30| 4 34) 1 .8)| 7 24) 439) 1 7.7 18) 445) 1 6) 7 1) 5° 2) 7 
Tu 7 30} 4 35) 2 13)| 7 25} 440) 2 10 719; 446) 2 8/7 1/5 3) 159 
7 30| 436) 3 22/| 7 25| 441] 3 18, 719] 447] 315] 7 25 4,8 1 
N ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 5h Pay 
_ om s|[Menes lla. a. s.|iMent lz. ac. sl Rou? La Mate 8, ae 
51 50||. 14 |j11 54, 35]| 20 |11 57 32/| 26/12 031 
52 16) > LS PRL 55. Al 21 1d 682 SI ee 
52 43); 16 ‘11 55 33]| 22 |11 58 32) 28 |iZ2 13% y 
5S DT Ts WET SG. 2]) 683) de 69. Bi On aaa ae 
53 39}|..18. M11 56 321)024 (11 69) 32l| 30/12 V2. 29) ae 4 
Sa TOME ST, Bie" O5 112.10 7 31 12. 2258 7 
| ; 
TWILIGHT. eae Tye : 
Ends Dec.| Begins - Ends or) Begins Ls Ends. oui 
H. M. H. M | #H. M. H. M. 
6 9 || 538 | 6 9 |e1| 544 6 12h, 
6312 8 (Aa bi BS 612 |21)| 5 41 6 15. 
6514. | 11) e382 614 |21| 5 38 6 18 
6221 “| Atsl 524 623 | 21] 5 29 6 27 
; ASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
Pa sa 6 Crease New Moon..........8+.+: Rees ine ae 
OU AREERES Widne ne <5 Ve 2 get) 7 fee, QUBEEOD oe be 3 Tee one : 
g Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, 


1789 
1829 


1778 
1818 


agai |.1847 | 


1790 
1830. 


——— 


775 | 1786 | 1797 
1826 | 1837 | 1843 


 READYIRAvERENOE CALENDAR. 


| | pes within Two 
For ascertaining any “Day of the Week for any: given c 
A Years from the Tasnaeienen of the New Style, 1752* to 1952 “inclusive. 


1795.) _- 
1835 | 1846 


1798 
1855 | 1866 


1857 
1903 


1858 
1909 


1859 
1910 


| 19 
19 
19 


1906 | 19 


1863 
1914 


1869 
1915 


1870 
21 


1867 


1873 


1871 
1922 


1877 


“COMMON YEARS, 1753 TO 1951, 


18 


19 


17 


1874 | 1885 


= 


LEAP YEARS, 1756 TO 1952. 


Ased 


[a9 
9 1888 


1836 
1840 


1832 


1864 
1868 


1860 


1sss 


1892 


1896 


—To ascertain any 
the week, first look 
‘th ‘table for the year 

. and under the 
s§ are figures which 
) the corresponding 


For Example:-To know on 
what day of the week July 
look 
¥ ible of "years for 

and in .a parallel line 
under July is figure 1, 
which directs to ‘column 
hich it will be seen 
ay: xf ‘fell on Thurs- 


'52 same as 1772 from 
January 1 to September 2, 
From September 14 to 
December 31 same as 1780 
(September 3-13 were 
omitted). (Whitaker's Al- 
manack). 


' 


Monday ul 


‘Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
‘Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Thursday 
Wriday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
‘Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
‘Thursday 
Wriday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
‘Tnesday 
Wednesd. 
‘Thursday 
Wriday 


Satur day 


SUNDAY 28 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd. 


as Morning Stars in 


ury—January 22 to April 1; May 20 to July 
sigreury 21 to November 7. ’ Greatest elonga- 
tion February 15, June 14, October 7. 


-Janu: 1 to Feb. 6; November 22 to the 
nd, of the year. Greatest brillianey December 28. 


'-Mars—January 1 to the end of the year. 
» Jupiter—June 20 to the end of the year. 
sparure-—feanuary 1 to June 30. 


Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
‘Tuesday 


Thursday 
Vriday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
(Monday 
‘Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
‘Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Thursday 


20 
21 
ov 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


29 
30 
31 


1930. 


4|Saturday 
5|SUNDAY 
6|Monday 
7\'Tuesday 

8) Wednesday 


Wednesday 9/Thursday 


10| Friday 
11|/Saturday 
19)SUNDAY 
13} Monday 
14/Tuesday 
15] Wednesd. 
16)'Thursday 
17) Friday 
18/Saturday 
19/SUNDAY 
20|Monday 
21|'Tuesday 
22) Wednesd. 
23)'Thursday 
24) Friday 
25/Saturday 
2BISUNDAY 
27|Monday 
28 ‘Tuesday 
29] Wednesa. 
30/Thursday 
31|Friday 


April 


Ju 


Saturn—June 3 


- 4/Saturday 


Venus—February 6 to 
elongation September 13. 
October 18. 

Mars—Not during the year. 
1 to June 20. 
to the end of the year. — 


7 

2 

3 SU NDAY 3 

DAY 4)/Monday 4 
5)Monday 5/Puesday 5 
y 6| Wednesday 6 
Wednesday 7 ‘Thursday 7 
Thursday — 8] Friday 8 

9) Friday 9|Saturday 9 


o/Saturday 10/SUNDAY 10 
SUNDAY lh Monday 
Monilay —12)'Tuesday 
Tuesday —13|Wednesd. 
Wednesd 14|'Thursday 
Thursday 15]Priday 

6| Friday 16|Saturday 
Saturday 127]SUNDAY 
SUNDAY 18 Monday 
Monday — 19)'Tuesday 
Tuesday 20) Wednes¢ 
21|Wenesd. 21/'Phursda 
22/Thursday Priday 

23) Friday auurday 
MISUNDAY 
25|SUNDAY 25/Monday 
26)/Monday — 26)'Tuesday 
27\'Tuesduy 27| Wednesd. 
28] Wednesd. 98 ‘Thursday 
29/Thursday 29) l’riday 


15 


WwW 
18 
19 
20 


ASU 
9| Wednesd. 
2/Saturday 


3|ISUNDAY 23 
5/'Tuesdar 


215 


7\3 
6\1 
3/6 
1\4 


6|2 


4/7 
6 


Saturday 1/SUNDAY 
SUNDAY 2)Monday 
Monday Tuesday 3 
‘Tuesday Wednesday 
Wednesday 5/'‘Thursday. 
Thursday Vrigay 
Friday Saturday 
Saturday SUNDAY | 
SUNDAY 9 Monday : 


‘Tuesday 
Wednesd. 


Monday 
‘Tuesdny 
Wednesd. 
‘Thursday - 13}; inti 
Friday Bec. 4 
Saturday SUNDAY 1 
NDAY 16|Monday “1 
Monday Tuesday 1 
Tuesday Wednesd, 1 
Thursday i 
Friday 3 
Saturday 2 
SUNDAY. 22 | 


10. 
11 


‘Thursday 
Friday 


Mondav ~ 


Wednes¢ 
Tharsday 


Friday Saturday -98 


30) Friday 30/Saturday 
silSaturday 31]SUNDAY 31 


Greatest 
27, August 25, 


er 


piter—Janua. 


4 : 

Evening Stars in 1930. 
Mercury—Janhuary 1 to January 22¢ 
May 20; July 15 to September 21; 
end of ‘the year. 
Decembe: 
to November 22. Grea 


Saturday 
SUNDAY 30 
Monday 31 


SUNDAY 29 
Monday 
Tuesday 31 


April ‘1 | 
November 7 to t 
elongation January 5, | 
Tr 


Greatest _ brilliai 


! Astronomieat—Lime Contersions—Sunrise. Bier ey: 


7" 


Bitar 
‘THE CALENDAR IN, 'STANDARD TIME FOR CITIES IN THE u. rm er mS 
: sont to, ake the same for. x tg, nied, Bt States Bes sities trom and Mean’ Time ¢ Calendar on: fee twelve is “ 


week. 


- _ Use Calendar for > Jue Galendartor —— Use Gulenias = 
: for 5 
__,. BOsTon. New YORE City. WASHINGTON, D. C. ESE 


» “a » ¥ mM. * 
‘O. oat ~ CONNECTICUT. CALIFORNIA Central ’ ALABAMA es 
-add 45 Mb/Bridgeport....sub 7 E (San Fran..... : add 10 P. 5 é|Mobiie neon neni 8: ct Pa 
Rae oe add 30 M |Hartford.....sub 9 Eb eee. Montgomery Seth ies pe ea 
New_Haven...sub E Col. Springs. . - OM erent sa righ 7 
Eb ILLINOIs. SAVED. "S24 OM ; ay 
Ghieabar cae sub. 9 Gp{Pueblo. . 2...” sub 2 mM |Phoenix...... sada 28, me {a i 
\. Springfield....sub 1 Ce DELAWARE. ARKA ; 
iE INDIANA RYRStNEton:. .add Hot sping. “add 12 a op , 
5 E. [Evansville --.sab"10 Gg wast. OF COLUMBIA, eile Bobi add eaC oe a 
E |Fort Wayne...sub 20 C |2shington...add 8 E | Carirornta (Southern). 
E- |Gary...... 11C KANSAS. Los see -Sub 7 Pb 
3 16 Ce |Topeka...... add 23 C |Monterey....add 8 Pe 
MICHIGAN.  —s_ |Kokomo...... 15 C |Wichita.....: add 29. Ge [San Diego....sub 11 P 
Battle Creek. as 9 ¢ -|Terre Haute. | 10 Ge ie ig wanes: sub 1 Pb 
me ae 7O 2 Trapesores. saab 20 © e ORMDAA He. De ye, eS 
s xington....sub 22 C Sacksontl e. aad: 27 fe & ; 
MINNESOTA. ae 5 C  lrouisville. . c ; 
ie -add-13, Co [Deter Raplds.add 7 Cb Ye ee see Antal ieee et Eb ‘3 at 
Des Moines...add 14 C |Baltimore....add’ 6 E { 
eas add 30 Mc|Sioux City... /add 26 Cb Bere bees 
New Yor. [EBEASK Jefferson City.add 9 C 
2 5E NEPRAB TS or iy lRanees Clty. .add 12°C 
4 Omaha....... add 24 CG /Svringfield....add 13 Ce 
di6 E St. Louis..... add 1C Loca + 
4B wees NEVADA New Orleans... -. 
10 E Cincinnati... .sub 22 Ce |carson City...sub 1 P- [SBreveport. . vadd 15° 
4 Cleveland... add 26 E ee | MIssIssieet. «2; 
5 sub 28 C New JERSEY. add 
1E |Dayton...2!! sub 23 Ce jAtlantie City..sub “2 By 
BE secnnns DAKiTA. Sandusky..... add 31-E |Trenton,..... su 
"Bismace ity add 43 Cd etheae ge aerate wid a es - NortH CAROLINA. 
Seenirue iim acyra a RoE ORY Raleigh. ..... add 15 Eg 
prev add-41-Ob ) Fg af ae ; OKLAHOMA. SoutH CAROLINA: j 
Easton E  [Muskogee. ...add 21 Qg |Sharleston. . add 20.) |” 
fale wk re . Eb |Okla. City....add. 30 Cg |C° Be Sees ie 
Gs... ire Harrisburg. | -add 8 E TENNESSEE. Bo 
add 12 Pe |philadelphia..add 1 E a Meniphis O. 
Pittsburgh....add 20 E (|Salt Lake.. “baa 28 MbiNashville. . / Oh tig sub 13 ce 
Scranton... .. add 3E aseee Ls A. 
Norfolk. ..... add 5 He ; ig 
RHODE ISLAND. Austin, ..... 
[Providence....sub 14 Eb |Mchmond....add 10 Ke iaitas “SY 
’ WEST VIRGINIA. El Paso. a 
Rinsho. e* WYOMING. Charleston. ..add 26 E |Galveston....add ee fh ies. 
Cheyenne..... sub. 1 M |Wheeling...., add 22 Bb |San Antonio. .add 3 A hs. 


ap ne 
METHOD OF USING THE TABLE ABOVE. : F Ms 


{Se New York City, subtract 4m. ; Mountain or Pacific, according as the ietter By 
from the Calendar for that city and the result is| M or P is found in the table. | A op letter in 
in Eastern standard time; for other cities, use the | cates that in case of sunrise and sunset, dene ea a 
lendar named at head of column and add or| for latitude is advisable; which correction iss fe By Nor 
tract the given number of minutes; this gives the | found in the table below, in the column heade one 
standard se which is ‘Eastern, Central, | the small letter and on ‘line with the date. mes ‘eel 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE. 


ARONROHENWOARAAREDHOMWOWAS 
NAA WHE WAMOIINIOR ARE NRO 
DWC OH MWD OOOWMANONRADO™ 


2 
S 
<7 


PARONHOHENWORRRRONHORNORAS 
WOO GO CA OOM MLOIENIOOOOWISHNWONRA~I0™ 


' -Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to iriody but in the opposite way;. subtracted 
Ng dai added and vice were Ge, 


cp att _ Chronological 
PLEtteP.ccecreceees EB 


coc vecesvceseess BO 


Name. 

Grecian Mundane Era..,... aoe 
Civil Era of Constantinople. 

Alexandrian Era 
Julian Period...........+ atetarde 
Mundane Era..........+-+ nae 
Jewish Mundane Era.......... 
Pa OL ADrAAM, ©. c0scscs ene 
Era of the Olympiads..... eRe 
Roman Era (A. U. C.)......... . 
Era of Metonic Cycle......... s , duly 15 


The year 1930 correo ada to the year 7438-39 of 
the Byzantine era; 5690-91 of the Jewish era, the 
year 5691 commencing at sunset September 22; 
2683 since the foundation of Rome, according to 
Varro; 2706 of the Olympiade or the second year of 
B the 677th Olympiad, commencing July 1; 2590 of 


donians in September, the Romans first in March 
and afterward in January, the Persians on August 


_ The Nationalist Government in China decreed that 
the Gregorian Calendar should go into effect on Jan. 
1, 1929; but, owing to internal conditions, its prac- 
tical enforcement has been limited to the great Dorts 
and to official activities and agencies. 

The old Chinese year began late in January or 
x early in February and was similar to the Moham- 

7 ria ‘having 12 months of 29 and 30 days alter- 


Lunar Cycle. .. aia ees 


Spanish Era.......2.-see cece 
Augustan Era. ......s.0+- owas 
Christian Era......... 
Destruction of Jerusalem...... 
Mohammedan Era......-...-- 


the Japanese era, and to the fifth year of the period | 
entitled Showa; 1348-49 of the Mohammedan er 
the year 1349 be; 


begins on July 4, 1930. 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN YEAR. ; t 


_ THE Athenians began the vear in June, the Mace- 
| hammedans 


THE CHINESE YEAR. 


Cycles’ 1930, 


Name. Be, 
Grecian or Sireo-Macedontan Era B.C. 
Era of Maccabees.......----+ 


weleees A. 


ginning at sunset May 28. 
The 155th year of the independence of cae pir 


11, the a ecient paeripana on February 23, the Mo- 


nately; but in every 19 years there were 7 yearn each t 
of which had 13 months. This ae al work out quite » 
right, so the years were arranged in 60-year cycles ; 
With 22 extra months distributed t through each cycle, . 


Each of the old years in China had an animal! 
foritssymbol. There are 12 of these animals, coincid- 
ing in number and order with the signs of the Zodiac. . 


<s" Symbolic Zodiac 
P Soul Animal Sign 


_e 1928 Dragon (Shan) 
1929 oo Ssu) 
1930| Horse (Wu) 1984|Dog (Hsu) 
1931|Sheep (Wei) 1935/Boar (Hai) 


_ This 12-year animal-cycle of year has persisted in 
_ China and also in Japan. The superstitious oriental 


Leo 
Virgo 
Libra 
Scorpio 


1933]Cock(Yu) 


i Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
Jan, (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
Ueaiy days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
tion of ic: Blessed Virgin Mar Ty)s Now 1 aN Saints’ 
Day); (Immaculate Conception); Dee. 25 
(Guristas), and all the Sundays of the year. 


The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes abstin- 
ence for every T'riday of the year. Abstinence and 
 tast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
_ States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Penetcost*‘ 
he Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast ‘of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
_ The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the remain- 
_ ing days of Lent except Sundays. 


In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
dg’ or abstinence to be observed, according to 
- the Book 6f Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
_ Lent, the Ember Days, the three Rogation Days, 


GREEK CHURCH 


Date. 


gran Holy Days. 


‘Jan. 1) Circumcision. 
Jan. 6|Theophany (Epiphany). 
Feb. 2\|Hypapante (Purification) . 
Mar, .3/Great Lent begins. 
Mar. 25] Annunciation. 
April 13} Palm Sw we 
_ April 18|Great Frida; 

April 20! Holy Pasa. ‘imaster). 
. April 23\St, George. 


Apost 


Symbolic 


1932|Monkey (Shan) |Sagittarius 


CHURCH FASTS. 


Holy Days. 


May 29|Ascension. 
June 8|Pentecost. 
June 9|Holy Ghost x 
June 29|Peter and Paul (Chiet 


Aug. 6/Transfiguration. 
Aug. 15|/Repose of Theotokos. 
| Aug. 30/*St. Alexander Nevsky. 


*Peculiar to Russia. ‘The dates above are according 
to the Gregorian Calendar which was adopted by 
_ the Greek Church in 1923; September 30, Old Style, 


Symbolic 
Animal 


1936|Rat (Tzu) 
x 1937|Ox (Chou) 
Aquarius 1938|Tiger (Yin) Gemini 
Pisces 1939’ Hare (Mao) Cancer 


believed each of the animals named rules events_ 
its corresponding year. 


Zodiac Zodiac 
Sign | 


Aries 


Capricornus Taurus 


and all the Fridays of the year except Christe 
Day. In the Greek Church the four_ principal i 
fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding } 
suntide, the fortnight be betore the ees 

forty core b>fore C 

Ember and Ro 
the year devoti 
Days (twelve annually), about the begi 
four seasons, are the Wednesday, Fri 
urday after the first Sunday in Lent, in a | 
after the feast of Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
mer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, Autumi 
and after the festival of St. Lucia, Winter. 
Weeks are the weeks in which the Ember cu | 
appear. 

The Ember Days in 1930 at March 12, 14, 15; 
June 11, 13, 14; Sept. 17, 19, 20; December 17, 19, 20. 
we pzation Days Bite? on Monday, ‘Tuesday, an 

nesday immediately prec: pes Ancensigs a i 
and in 1930 fall on May 26. 27. 28 r 


CALENDAR, 1930. 


8|Nativity of Theotokos. 
“14 Bate ee 
i atronage 0} eotokos. 
- 15)First Day ot Fast of The 
tokos. 
. 21/Entrance of Theotokos, 
- _9|Conception of Theotok 
. 25 Nativity (Christmas). 


les) . 


of that year, al: follow: ; 
Th, Mie Ba ing ed Pana by Oct 


ame of Month — 


-|D 


‘am (New Year).. 
JEWISH 


a4, 


MOHAMMEDAN 
| Month gins 
Dec. 3, 1929" 


Apr. 30; 1930. 
May 29; 1930 


P ALS AND psord ontey Date. 


pacing of the Law... 


ret AD®. >... ......:Ab 
If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately. fol- 


wing. { Yom Kipper. 
uk f os 


January. 


Sonversion of St.Paul. 
Su. aft. Epiphany. 


IV Sun. aft. Epiphany. 
¥V Sun. aft.. Epiphany. 
Septuagesima. 
Sextagesima. 


EPIS. 
he Fir 


Mar. 18, Fr 
April 17, 8. 
April 23, St. 
April 24, S. 
June 6, M. 
July i7, 
9lAug. 7,58. 


CHURCH 
April. 
1 Tuesday. | 
6 V Sunday in Lent. 
13 Palm Sunday, 
18 Good Friday. 
= Easter Sunday. 
25:St. Mark. 
27 I Sun. aft. Easter. 
May. 
1 Thursday. 
St. Philip & St. James. 
6 II Sun. aft. Easter. 
11 II Sun. aft. Easter. 
18 IV. Sun. aft. Easter. 
25 Rogation Sunday. 
29 Ascension Day. 


June. : 

1 I Sun. aft. Ascension. 

8 Pentacost (Whit. Su.) 
11 St. Barnabas. 
15 Trinity Sunday. 
19 Corpus Christy. 
22 I Sun. aft. Trinity. 
24 St. John Baptist. 
29 St. Peter, II Sun. aft. 

Trinity. 


1926. 


- 1926-27. 


___ Astronomical—Religious Calendars. 
CALENDAR, 1930, 
- Name of Month | 


Year 
1349... 
1349... -|Ra 


1349. | > 


HOLIDAYS, FESTIVALS AND. FASTS. 


30": 
‘Aug. 26; 1930 
Sept. 24° 1930. 
Oct. 247 1930 
Nov. 22/1930 
Dec. 22''1930 


2 


1928-29. 


1927-28. 
Sept. 15, St. 


Mar. 26, T. 
‘April 25, Th. 
May, 1,W. 
.|May” 2, 


April 5, Th. 
April 11, W. 


‘Aug. 15, Th. 


1929-30. © 


Aug. 


7930-31. 


Be 


| Note—All Jewish-holidays, ete., begin at sunset on. 
the day previous to that given in the table. - 


MEMORANDA FOR 1930. 
July. 


1 Tuesday. 

6 Ill Sun. aft. Trinity. 
13 IV Sun. aft. Trinity. 
20 V. Sun. aft: Trinity. 
25 St. James. , 

27 VI Sun. aft. Trinity. 


August. 

1 Friday. ; : 

3 VII Sun. aft. Trinity. 

6 Transfiguration. 

10 VIII Sun. aft. Trinity. 
17 IX Sun. aft. Trinity. 
24 X Sun. aft. Trinity. 

£t. Bartholomew. 
31 XI Sun. aft. Trinity. 


September. 


1 Monday. 

7 XII Sun. aft. Trinity. 
14 XIII Sun. aft. Trinity. 
21 XIV Sun. aft. Trinity. 

St. Matthew. 
28 XV Sun. aft. Trinity. 
29 St. Michael and All 
Angels. 


1927. 1928. 


esday 
Sunday in Lent 


y . 
days after Trinity. 
Sunday in Advent 


rt} it le each. 
aire, the month 
th of fog; Frimaire, 
the snowy; Pluviose, t 
y Gel 


* 


month; C 
nth of Howers; 


24 
Nov. 29 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY ERA. 


year was divided into twelve months of 
These months 
h of vintage; Brumaire, 
the month of frost; 
he rainy; Ventose, the 
the month of buds; Flv 
Prairial, the month of me: 


were called 


real, 
adows; . 


17th to the 


Messidor, the month of reaping; Thermidor, the 
month of heat; Fructidor, the month of fruit. 
ordinary years there were five extra days, from the 
21st of our September, and at the end of 
every fourth year was a sixth complementary day. 
This reckoning was first used on November 22, 1793, 
and was coutinued untii December 31, 1805. 


October. 

1 Wednesday. rave tee 

5 XVI Sun. aft. Trinity. 
12 XVII Sun. aft. Trinity — 
18 St. Luke. i ‘ 
19 XVIII Sun. after 

Trinity. : ricyt 
26 XIX Su. aft. Trinity. 
28 St. Simon & St. Jude. 
- November. - ~ 

1 All Saints (Saturday). 

2 Sun. aft. Trinity. 

9 XXI Sun. aft. Trinity. __ 
16 XXII Su. aft. Trinity. . 
23 XXIII Su. aft. Trinity | 
30 St. Andrew 7 

I Sun.in Advent. — 
; December. — he at 

1 Monday. ? 

7 II Sun. in Advent. 
14 III Sun. in Advent. _ 
21 IV Sun. in Advent. 

St. Thomas. 
25 Christmas. 
26 St. Stephen. 
27 St. John Evangelist. 
28 Innocents. I Su. aft. 
Christmas. Pea 


1930. 1931. 


In 


66 


: 


ASH WEDNESDAY AND EASTER SUNDAY. | 
The English word “Baster” is derived from the name of the Saxon goddess, Hostre, whose festival was in April: 


Astronomical—Lenten Calendar; Wedding Anniversaries. 


a Paster Ash | Daster |); _Ash. | Baster Ash |. Hasteri 
Yar. Wea. Sunday.|| YwaR.| Wed. |Sunday.|| Ypar.| Wed. |Sundny.|| Ynar.| Wed. |Sunday 
: April 5//1851...)/Mar. 8/April 20 20/April 7 .|Feb. 7 vr. 
8 Abril 18|}1852...)/Feb. 25}/April 11 12|Mar. 30 .|Feb. 27 a 
23/April 10|/1853...|Feb. 9|/Mar. 27 25}April -|Feb. 43 aon 4 
15|/April _1/|1854...|Mar April 16 17|April 5 fe = Pyate ; 
27\April 14/|1855...|Feb. 21|April 8 Ap .| Feb. : Apr 
19|April 6//1856.../Feb. _6|/Mar. 23 28] April Feb. 1 au a 
11|}Mar.. 29/1857 Feb. 25)|April 12 13| Mar, Mar. Bs ree 2 
2) April 17||1858 Feb. 17\April 4 4) April Feb. D' t 
15/April- 2//1859 Mar. 9|April 24 24| April Feb. 11/Mar. 29] 
7| April 22||1860 Feb. 22/April 8 9| Mar. Mar. 2)April 7 
27|April 14/|1861...|/Feb. 13)Mar. 31 - 1) April Feb. 15/April @ 
12 Mar 29//1862 Mar. 5)April 20 . 21)April Mar. _7|April 
3) April 18)/1863 Feb. 18)April 5 5) Mar Feb. 27) April 14 
23|April 10/|1864.../Feb. 10)Mar. 27 5) April Feb. 12/Mar, 2 
8' Mar. 26]|1865...)/Mar. | 1/April 16 17|April Mar. 3/April 1% 
28\ April 14//1866...|Feb. 14)April 1 §| April .|Feb. 23}April 1@ 
19|April 6|\1867...;Mar. 6|April 21 21|April .|Feb. 8|Mar. 2¢ 
4) Mar. 22/|/1868...|Feb. 26|April 12 13|Mar .|Feb. 28]April 14 
24) April 11||1869...|Feb. 10|Mar. 28 5) April Feb. 19)April 
16|April 2/|1870...)/Mar. 2|April 17 18} April Feb. 11}/Mar. 2% 
7\April 22||1871...|Feb. 22/April 9 9|Mar. Feb, 24/April 14 
20 April 7\||1872...|Feb. 14)Mar. 31 1} April Feb. 16/April 
12|Mar. 30)/1873.../Feb. 26/April i3 14/April Mar. 7|April 2! 
3) April 18]|1874 Feb. 18}April 5 5} April Feb. 27)April 14 
16)April 3)|/1875 Feb. 10)/Mar. 28 25] April Feb. Mar. 30 
8}Mar, 26)/1876...|Mar. 1/April 16 17} April Mar. 3)April 1% 
28|April 15|/1877...|Feb. 14/April 1 April Feb. 23)April 1@' 
20)April 6/|1878...|Mar. 6}April 21 22) April Feb. 8]Mar. 24 
4) April 19||1879...|Feb. 26)April 13 13) Mar Feb. 28]April 1% 
24|April 11|/1880.../Feb. 11)/Mar. 28 5) April Feb. 20/April 4 
16jApril 3|)1881...|Mar. _2/April 17 18} Aprii Mar. 4/April 19) 
7\April 22)/1882...|/Feb. .22)April 9 10] Mar. Feb. 24/April 12 
20|/April .7|/1883...|Feb. 7)Mar. 25 1) April Feb. 16)April 
12|/Mar. 30//1884...|/Feb.. 27|April 13 14) April Mar. 7|April 
4| April 19}/1885...|/Feb. 18)April 5 6} April Feb. 20\/April 4 
17\April 3//1886...)/Mar, 10)/April 25 26) April -|Feb. 12|Mar. 30 
8}Mar. 26//1887.../Feb. 23]April 10 10|Mar. -|Mar, 4/April 1%) 
28|April 15)|1888.../Feb. 15)April 1 . 2) April Feb. 17 ne 
13|/Mar. 31||1889...|Mar, 6]April 21 . 22] April Feb. 8|Mar. 2@ 
4/April 19||/1890...)Feb. 19)April 6 7|Mar. Feb. 28/April 1& 
24) April 11|/1891...]Feb. 11/Mar. 29 26) April .\Feb. 13]/Mar. 33 
9|Mar. 27||1892...|Mar. 2/April 17 18) April Mar. 4/April 19 
. 1/April 16//1893.../Feb. 15/April 2 10) April Feb. April 11 
. 21)April 7|/1894...)Feb. _7/Mar. 25 23) April Feb. 16/April & 
5|/Mar. 23)|1895...|Feb. 27]/April 14 14 April Mar. 1/April 16 
25 April 12/|1896...|/Feb. 19|April 5 6| April Feb. 21/April 
17)April 4|/1897.../Mar. <3)/April 18| 19] April Feb. 12/Mar. 3¢ 
8/April 23//1898...)Feb. 23)April 10 11|Mar. Feb, 25)April 12) 
. 21/April 8)/1899...)/Feb. 15)April 2 . 2) April -..{Feb. 17|April 4 
. 13'Mar. 31/11900.../Feb. 28/April 15 - 22! April -'Mar. 8 April 2 


In A. D. 325 the Council of the Christian Churches 
at Nicaea adopted the present rule for determining 
the date of Has.er, which is that Easter shall be on the 
first Sunday following the Paschal Full Moon which 
happens upon or next after the 21st of March. The 
prnctne reason, Says George Eastman, for placing 

aster Sunday on this date was that the pilgrims 
needed moonlight to travel on their way to the great 
yearly Easter festivities. The date of Easter may 
vary at present between March 22 and April 25, 
over a period of 35 days. 

If Paschal Full Moon falls on a Sunday, then 
Easter Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 


GOLDEN GOLDEN 

NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date. 
1 April 14 6 April 18 
2 April 3 Ve April 8 
3 Mar. 23 8 Mar. 28 
4 April 11 9 April 16 
5 Mar. 31 10 April 5 


Moon is the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical com. 
putation and not the real or astronomical full moon. 

The Golden Number, used in the table below! 
is greater by unity than the remainder obtainecs 
upon dividi the given year by 19; for example 
10 is the Golden Number for the year 1928; from 
the table, the date of Paschal Full Moon is Apri 
5, and this being Thursday, Easter Sunday is or 
April 8,/1928. j 

Lent beains on Ash Wednesday, which comes 

Vv: 


days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Sundays. 

DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199. ‘ 3 ; 
\| GoLDEN GOLDEN | 

NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. | Date. 
11 Mar. 25 16 Mar. 30 — 
12 April 13 17 April 17 | 

a | ae ae |] Re 

15 April 10 a a 


The Greek and Orthodox Churches having ey 
the Gregorian Calendar, their Baster coincida® with 
that of the Western nations. 

Both festivals and fasts were common among the 
ancients before the Christian Pra. 

In Babylon, in Spring, a 40-day fast was observed. 
In Kurdistan the Yezides, or Sun Worshippers, still 
Keep a period of 40 days. 


WEDDINC ANNIVERSARIES. 


First year, paper; second, calico; third, muslin; 
fourth, silk; fifth, wood; sixth, iron; seventh, copper; 
eighth, bronze; ninth, pottery; tenth, tin; fifteenth, 


oe Egyptians annually fasted 40 days in honor op 
The Romans held a 40-nights’ wailing for 
serpine. 
The Mexicans, according to Humboldt, began, 9) 
days after the Vernal Equinox, a solemn fast of 4 
days in honor of the Sun. 


| 
crystal; twentieth, china; twenty-fifth: | 
thirtieth pearl; thirty-fifth, coral: fort eth, a 


i 
sapphire; fiftieth, gold; fifty- 
sixtieth, dlamond; seventy-fifth, Ginmooa bor 


ac pipe aah 
nats Cr Sreieee re 


cs ay, Wee 
ar 2) eee 


__ Astronomical—Daylight Time; Divisions of Time. «67 
_ DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME IN EFFECT IN 1929. (hide one 
) Connecticut but Daylight Saving was in general us 
in Portland and vicinity and in ar Barbe eit 5 
ceived ty US's Gaines tchade ae 
Metropolitan district. ” gags RA 


_ * Daylight Saving Time Was observed from the last 

Sunday in April (the 28th) to the last Sunday in 
_ September (the 29th), during 1929 by State law in 
_ the entire States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
_ Im 1930 it begins Sunday, April 27th, and ends 
_ Sunday, Sept. 28th. The use of Daylight Saving in 

New York City began in 1918 (March 19). The 
_ date of beginning and end of the period of advancing 
_ the clock one hour became set for 2 A.M., on the last 
_ Sunday in April and the last Sunday in September 
_ in 1923; but there are some local exceptions to this 
_ custom. It was observed by municipal ordinances 
_ in the entire New York Metropolitan District. 
k In the State of New York it was observed by these 

cities: Albany, Amsterdam, Beacon, Buffalo, Cohoes, 
__ Glen Cove, Glens Falls, Gloversville, HuGson, Ithaca, 
_’ Jamestown, Johnstown, Kingston, Little Falls, Lock- 
port, Long Beach, Mechanicsville, -Middletown, 
Mount Vernon, Newburgh, New Rochelle, New York, 
Niagara Falls, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Rensselaer, 
Rome, Saratoga Springs, Schenectady, Tonawanda, 
| Troy, Utica, Watervliet, Westfield, White Plains 
» and Yonkers; 149 incorporated villages and 22 cities 

retained standard time. 

The Connecticut Legislature has passed _a law 
“making it an offense to show otlier than Eastern 
Standard Time on clocks publicly displayed, but Day- 

light Saving was observed by all banks, offices, stores 
' and factories in Ansonia, Bridgeport, Danbury, 
_ Greenwich, Hartford, Meriden, Middletown, New. 
Britain, New Haven, New London, Norwalk, .Nor- 
_ wich, South Norwalk, Stamford, Wallingford, Water- 
bury, Willimantic and Winsted, and 15 other towns. 
_ ~Maine in 1928 enacted a law similar to that of 
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fie The interval between two consecutive meridian 
transits of a fixed star having no proper motion or the 
- interval during which the earth makes one absolute 
= revolution on its axis, is invariable. 
‘The use of the word invariable-is not absolutely 
iy -aecurate. According to Ernest. W. Brown, Sterling 
- Professor of Mathematics at Yale University, the 
earth is continuing to rotate with variation: of its 
) accredited speed, which is one rotation in approx- 
) imately 24 hours. ¢ , 
His statement is based on 340 observations in 
1927, taken all over the world, of occultations of the 
- moon, that is, of the obscuring of stars when the 
"moon passed.in front of them. The Variable Star 
_. Observers supplied nearly two-thirds of these 
"observations. : 
& _ “The earth’s rotation,” said Brown, “* is our clock 
for determining time. We might also, if we wished, 
use the moon or any other body in the solar system 
as the clock. But comparison of the earth with the 
other bodies showed that one of the clocks was 
__ wrong and observations have fixed upon the earth’s 
rotation as the time instrument which varies. 
mM “The rotation will sometimes hold the same pace 
for many years together. Some of the changes have 
- occurred very abruptly. 
“They amount at most to about one thirty- 
millionth of the day, or one three-hundredth of a 
second. 
+ “The cause of the variations, is unknown. The 
_ only theory that seems to fit the facts is that the earth 
swells or contracts from time to time. How it does so, 
“and why, we do not know. The amount of swelling, 
if its exists, is very small, at most only a few inches, 
perhaps ten or twelve. ; 
~ “Tt is supposed that the expansion and contraction 
may lead to disturbance of the earth’s crust, such as 
occurs during earthquakes. I have made an beige 
‘to correlate the changes in rotation periods with the 
frequency of eagthquakes. 
“There is some similarity, but that which I found 
“from studying the records of British and California 
- quakes was not sufficient to make possible a definite 
eee Day is the interval between two con 
A Sid ay e interv: etw con- 
secutive transits of the Vernal Equinox over any 
- + Tridi. ~ 
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| the variable motion of the eart: 


decreasing 
‘but this variation will not always continue. 
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In New Hampshire by State law any community 
see pune any but standard time is liable to a fine of 
5 yeah 


Th Vermont it was observed in Rutland and  — 
Bennington. fe 

In Pennsylvania it was observed in Philadelphis 
and Pittsburgh, and In Ambridge, Braddock,Chester, 
Coatesville, Easton, McKeesport, Norristown and 
West Chester. ye ‘a 

In Delaware it was observed in Wilmington; in 
West Virginia in Wheeling; in Tlinois in Chicago 
and its suburbs and Evanston; and in Indiana in 
Crown Point, East Chicago, Fort Wayne, Garrett, 


Gary and Hammong. hate wee 
In Ohio due to the demands for Daylight Saving in — 
cities, towns and villages, the entire State was put on 
Eastern Standard Time, effective April 3, 1927, by 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. — re 
In Michigan, in addition to the cities located In ~ 
that portion of the State which is within the Hastern — 
Standard Time Zone, practically all the ,cities and — 
towns in the lower peninsula follow Mastern Standard — 
‘Time the year ’round. PMS ~ 
_ In Minnesota members of the Minneapolis Cham- — 
ber of Commerce observed Daylight Saving Time. 
In North Dakota the State Legislature in 1929 
enacted a law fixing the standard time for the State 
as Central time. In certain sections the railroads — 
continue to operate on Mountain time. MeN as * 
In Canada Daylight Saving Time, with varying — 
limits, is observed in Halifax, Montreal, Oshawa, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Regina, St. John, Sherbrook, Three 
Rivers, Toronto and Welland. Ae | 
“Summer Time’’ (Daylight Saving) has been in 


effect in Great Britain for several years, beginning 
with the third Sunday in April (21st.in' 1929) and = 
en the first Sunday in October (6th in 1929). 

OF TIME. a Prue vis" Y 


Sun reaches this point, on or within a day of March = 
21, Spring commences. UF ey ae. % 

The interval between two consecutive transits of = 
the Sun over any meridian fs called an Appa Ly 
Day. Its length varies from day to day by reasonof 
in its orbit and-the | 
inclination of this orbit to the Equator, = = — 

- The interval between two consecutive transits of 
a fictitious mean sun that moves uniformly in the — - 
celestial equator, completing the circuit inatropical _ 
year, is-called a Mean Solar Day. It isthe average 
OF mean of all the apparent solar daysina year, and — 
equals to one day, three minutes and 56.555 ceconds, ice 
when measured in units of the Sidereal Day. __ We 

Mean Solar Time is that shown by a well-regulated = 
clock or watch. ‘ : fi ah 

The mean sun cannot, of course, be observed, 
but when the Sun is on the meridian of any place it 
is local apparent noon, and this Almanac gives for 
each day in the year the local mean time of apparent 
noon under the heading “SUN ON MERIDIAN | 
OF WASHINGTON.” ‘ ae 

This may be taken as the local mean time of 
apparent noon for any other meridian in the United 
States within four seconds since the maximum daily 
change is 30 seconds, tae a ad 

Also, the Right Ascension of Mean Sun is the ~ 
sidereal time when the mean sun is on a meridian, 
and the right ascension of the stars is the local sidereal 
time each star is on a meridian. 

The interval during which the earth makes one 
absolute reyolution round the Sun is called a Sidereal — 
Year, and consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes 
end 9.6 seconds. , 

The Tropical Year, on whicn the return of the : 
seasons depends, is the interval between two comsecu- ~ 
tive returns of the sun to the Vernal Equinox. 

If this were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical 
Years would be identical; put in consequence of the 
action of the Sun and Moon upon the equatoriai 
protuberance of the Barth’s mass and, in a much less 
degree, the disturbing influence of the planets upon 
the Earth's orbit, the Equinox has a slow, retro- 
grade mean motion of 50’.26 annually, so that the 
Sun returns to the Equinex sooner every year than 
he otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds. 
\ The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 days. 
5 hours, 13 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical 
Year 1s not of uniform length; it is now slowly 

at the rate of .530 second per century, 
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adopted standard time in United States standard Eastern time is used from — 
ag yearend of Pine Pape sere the Atlantic Ocean to a line through. Toledo, O.; — 
Ass , 


ociation, and at noon of November 883, the | Norton, Va.; Johnson City, Tenn.; eville, N. 


Ash : o 3 
telegraphic time signals sent out daily from the | Atlanta and Macon, Ga., and Apalachicola, F 


pser Zt Washington were changed to |_ U.S. standard Central Time is used from this first_ 
Eg BS ava nocoraing to which the meridians line to a line through Mandan, N. D.; Pierre, S. D.; 
of 75°, 90°, 105° and 120° west from Greenwich | McCook, Neb.> Dodge City, Kan., and along west 


became the time meridians of Eastern, Central, | line of Okla. and Tex. Standard Mountain e is — 


Mountain, and Pacific standard time respectively. | used from the second line to a line that forms the 


x 


By Act of Congress, approved March 19, 1918, | western boundary of Mont., thence follows the — 


ime is made the legal time throughout | Salmon River westward, the western boundary of 
ee tod States. In padition to the four time | Idaho southward, the southern boundary of Idaho 
meridians already mentioned, the meridian 150° | eastward, and thence passes southward through 
west from Greenwich is established the time meridian Gases and Salt Lake City, Utah; Parker and Yuma, 


boundary line between the time zones is lodged U. S. standard Pacific time is used from the 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. third line to the Pacific Ocean. 

In May, 1928, the Commission made a read- Almost all countries throughout the world use 
justment so as to bring the limits of the zones as | standard time that differs from Greenwich time 
nearly half-way between the Standard meridians | by a whole number of hours or half hours; a few 


as the Junction and division points of common carriers | countries, however, use standard time based on ~ 


would permit. the longitude of their national observatories. 


TIME DIFFERENCE. 
tandard Eastern Time Compared with Clocks in Foreign Cities: 
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12 O’clock Noon U. §. 


MM. |\(Manilas 20. 7022: -00 A.M. # 
-M. ||'Melbourne....... -00 A.M. # 
.M. || Mexico City .24 AM. 
MEY PERI «ac seitiesteaete .00 P.M. 
.M. || Rio de Janeiro -00 P.M. 
-M. OIBOL oe bee eee -00 P.M. 
N|| Santiago (Chile)..... 12.17 P.M. 
. || Sitka, Alaska........ 7.00 A.M. 
ussels .M. : At stookhotng ..0 2.35 ee 6.00 P.M. 
Constantinople...... 7.00 P.M. ondon S.C ove ces oe oe 5.00 P.M. Wienne,, Jah Pe. 6.00 P.M. 
Copenhagen......... 6.00 P.M. Madtids.. 5222.23" ser 5.00 P.M. Yokohama. .....:... 2.00 A.M. * 


* At places marked * the time noted is in the morning of the following day. ; 
12 O'clock Noon U. S. Standard Eastern Time Compered with Clocks in U. S. Cities: 


Atlanta, Ga..s...... 11.00 a.m. Detroit, Mich... .. . 12.00 NOON]| Norfolk, Va... 2. 
Baltimore, Md . .|12.00 NOON|| El Paso, Tex. . -|10.00 a.m. |) Omaha, Neb. . 14 
Birmingham, Al. » {11.00 a.m, Galveston, Tex...... 11.00 a.m. Philadelphia, Pa 2. 
Boston, Mass 12.00 NOON}| Indianapolis, Ind. . ..}11.00 am Pittsburgh, Pa....... 23 
B o, N. Y 12.00 NOON|| Kansas City, Mo..... 11.00 aM Richmond, Va....... 2.00 
Charleston, S. C 12.60 NOON|| Los ey ag read acct 9.00 A.M. || Salt Lake City, Utah ./10.00 a.m. 
Chicago, M.,..,....-; 11.00 a.m. Louisville, Ky... ..... 11.00 a.m. || San Francisco, Cal...| 9.00 a.m. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ....|12.00 NOON|| Memphis, Tenn...... 11.00 a.m Savannah, Ga....... 12.00 NOON 
Cleveland, Ohio. .....|12.00 NOON|| Milwaukee, Wis... . . 11.00 a.m Seattle, Wash....... 9.00 a.m. 
LOST ECS 5 ro 11.00 a.M. Minneapolis, Minn.. .|11.00 a.m St. Louis, Mo....... 11.00 A.M. 
Denver, Col......... 10.00 A.M. New Orleans, La..... 11.00 aM. Washington, D. C....!12.00 NOON 
For Daylight Time in above tables, add one hour. 
Longitude Difference between N. Y. Cit} and Foreign Citles Measured from N. Y. East or West. 
% M. H. M. 
31 E.|| Manila. . -{13 0 E. 
6 36 E.|} Melbourne. . .j14 36 BE. 
5 re 33 W.|] Mexico City 1 40 W. 
6 E. 56 E.}| Paris........ & 56 E. 
Berlin. Rei cka teases & 49 E.|] Hongkdng........... 12 33 E.|| Rio de Janeiro. 24) BBS 
EI GRROUS ariel eivccka\s eh 0:5, 5-89 DOW HW blonaluliie.. oii. cenre er 5 36 W. OMO <i. hs-hes aun eee 5 46 E. 
Bombay SaSisivie We ore Q AT E.}! Leningrad ...... 0.0%. 6 57 E.|| Santiago (Chile)....:. 9 13 E. 
MAEOMIGN:, ¢ iy ait s.0 210 alisieie Sie Sb bias ¢ cea esc tet oeen 13 W.|| Sitka, A BS chats 5 Ww. 
PUSHGIA'y shcije siyiere sO ais 5 13 E.|| Liverpool............ 4 44 B.|/Stockholm.......... |6 8 EB. 
Constantinople..... B), 62. B.j) Londom wo... 6c aie 4 56 E.|| Vienna...... Ninioeeterd 1E 
Copenhagen......... GY AG WR Msarid:s 6. <i ets ot ewe 4 41 E.ll Yorohama........... 14 14 E 


HISTORY OF THE CALENDAR. 


The Egyptians determined the true length of the ; pointed out by Eastman, had amounted to 10 days, 
year—365,242 days—and divided it into 12 months | and Pope Gregory XIII in that year ordered the 
of 30 days each. The 5 extra days (or 6 extra days in ay bo between October 5 and October 15 dropped 
Leap Years) were devoted to festival holidays. ‘The | om te calendar, and adopted the present rule for 
month ye divided into three 10-day periods. # meg aidaheve: oe ayia pip M ns: to 
After the conquest of Egypt, Julius Caesar, in 46 see , 
B. C., adopted the Beyptian calendar for the Roman eau by dU0 temeclor ant ocomirea enn dieal 
re caer Tg I gc a a oe ee The length of the mean Gregorian Year may therefore 
He distributed the 5 extra days throughout the year | Pe Set down at 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, 12 
by adding one day to every other month, January 3,000 years 
ee Pare NES ad and November, and | “’ ‘The Gregdrinn Calendar was introduced into Eng- 
vie ak ae Hf e arte = Ore land and her colonies in 1752, at which time the 
n . C., Augustus Caesar, in order to have as | Equinox had retrograded 11 days since the Council 
many days in the month of his birth (August) as there | of Nice in A. D. 325, when the rule for Easter Day 
were in the birth month of Julius Caesar (July), and | was established and the Equinox occurred on March 
algo to be known in history as having altered the | 91; hence September 3, 1752, was called September 
calendar, moved the 29th day of February to August. 14, and at the same time the commencement of the 
ee owners yee rented by the quarter ob- | legal year was changed from March 25 to January 1 
Jected to the unequal quarters caused by this change, | so that the year 1751 lost the months of January and 
crf ad ont ery rents Rowe in ie February and the first 24 days of March. The 
. comprom: y mov- 
in September ais e to Gatober sit st That as vd Wut tfc tah Coe Julian and Gregorian Calendars 
wo 31-day months to come together, and a further 
ghange, Was’ ‘ma @e-by moving November Sist to ie aeco eee Calendar was adopted by Japan 
eI , ‘ 


Turkish Parliament in - 
The calendar of the two Caesars, Julius and | ment of Russia in SOLS ber eae ta anne Te 


Augustus, was based upon a 365.25 day year, with a | by Greece and the Greek eS in 1923 aoe 


ae Year every fourth year. The actual year is 


365.242 days, therefore .008 of a day was accumu- AE ee ea vee of the Hebrews was made 3 


1 when 
lated every year. By 1582, the accumulation, it is ie adorcceoneinincs ee eae Pus 


Ve 


seconds, and the error will amount to one aay in j 


y the Chinese Republic in 1912, by the 


bs ae Zs > ra ‘ 
¢ om Us es a z eg " : - fi , 
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tt Astronomical—Days Between Dates; Days’ Lengths. 69 
Beryl. TABLE OF DAYS BETWEEN TWO DATES. . 
eagree tr gents hat appears below will enable any reader of The Almanae to-make interest and other 
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TABLE ‘OF eg NUMBER OF DAYS BETWEEN ANY TWO DATES WITHIN * Two ‘YEARS. 


Ty I ar ; ° Tian 
oe) a /2laele)] 3s] s Bhelels/8| 2) s/2/ 2] ele] ste 
Bisel 2/2] /2/3 [e/a A|S/=/ 8/2] 2/5/22] /6)2)6 
1. 4} 32} 60} 91/121]152 1. |366|297|425|456|486|517|547|578|609|639|670|700 
22} 2] 33) 61] 92]122/153 2: |367|398|426|457 (487 |518]548|579/610/640/671|701 
--3:| 3} 34] 62] 93/123)154 3 | {368|399|427|458 |488|519/549/580|611|641|672|702 
4) 4| 35] 63] 94]124/155 4. 
H 5.) 5} 36) 64) 95/125]156 5. 
H §©&.| 6| 37| 65] 96/126]157|187/: 6. 
} = 7-| 7) 38] 66] 97/127/158]188|219|250 7A: 
| 8-| 8} 39) 67] 98/128]159/189]220/251]281/312/342 || »: 
9.| 9| 40| 68] 99[129|160|190|221 252) 282|313|343 | 9: [374|4051433 [404 [494 595 [550] a8¢ [617/647 [6ra)F08 


3 5591: i 
* 10.) 10) 41) 69/100)130/161]191)222/253|283/314): 10. |375|406 |434 |465 |495|526)556 |587 |618/648|/679 eee 


11.) 11) 42} 70]/101]131/162/192/223}254]284/315/345 ||11..|376|407|435 |466|496|527|557|588/€19|1649/680 ZO ae 
42.) 12) 43) 71)102}152)163]193}224/255}285/316}346 ||12.}377|408]436 |467 |497 |528|558/5891620/650}681|711 4 
. 72 94/225)/256): . |378|409 |437 |468 |498|529/559/590)621/651/682/712 ahs a 
14.| 14) 45) 73)104/134/165)195/226)257/287/318)/348 ||14./379|410 438 |469 |499/530|560|591|/622/652|683}713 : 
15.) 15) 46) 74/105) 135)166}196 |/227}258/288/319|349 [115 .|380/411/439 |470/500|531)/561/592/623/653/684| 714 | ne 


16] 47] 75}106}136|167/197|228/259)|289 oe 350 #116 .|381/412/440]471|501 |532|562/5931624/654/685|715 
17| 48} 76/107)137) 168) 148|229/ 260/290) 3 17..|382/413|441 |472/502|533|563|594/625/655|/686|716 
18) 49} 77)108}138)169)199/230/261/291 322 352 ||18.|383)}414/442 |473|503 |}534/564/595|/626|/656|687|717 
19} 50) 78/109}139/170)200): 19 .|384|415/443|474|504/535|565|59€|627/657}688/718 | 

320| 51} 79|110|140]171|201|232|263|2931324)354 {20 .|385/416|444|475|505|/536|566|597|628 658/689|719, tay 


21| 52] 80/111/141/172|202/2331264]294/325|355 ||21 . |386/417|445/476|506|537 |567/598|6291659 690 720° 
22) £3] 81)112/142)173)203/234)/265)295/326/356 ||22. |387}418|/446|477 |507|538/568/599|630/660 691/721 


oe 
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23) 54] 82)113)143)174)/204/235}266|296|327|357 ||23.|388]419/447|478|508/539/569|600|631/661/692|722 
24) 55) 83/114)144)175)2091236| 267): 24. 1389/420|448/479/509|/540/570/601/632/662/693)723 
25) 56) 84/115|145|176/206|237|268): 3 25 .|390/421/449/480|510/541 |571/602/633/663 694 724 
26| 57] 85} 116] 146]177|207|238/269/299/380/360 |/26 .|391|422/450)/481/511|/542|572|603/634|664 695 735 
27) 58] 86/117|147/178)208|239|270/300 : 27..1392|423|451|482/512|543/573|604/635/665/696/726 
28) 59) 87}118)148}179/209|/240/271): 28. |393 ee 452/483 1513)|544|5741605|636/666/697, ToT 7 
.| 29}... .] 88]119|149}180]210|241 |272/302)333/363 |)29.|394). . . }453/484/514)/545/575)/€06/637/667/698)728 
a -| 30}...] 89 ni ab bag at 242 : 30.1395]. . 454 a 515 hid 576}607 sey 668|/699/729) 
BR 31.! 31]...1 901. y ery era 31.1396). . 1455). ..J516!. . 157716081. . 1669]. ..1730 — 


_ fg 
_ The above table gor to ordinary years only. For leap year,-one day must be added to each umber . “3 ag 
| of days after fi ecate 28. a 

| 


DAYS’ LENGTHS AT NEW YORK CITY. Me 


the basis for similar computations elsewhere, Thera ea 
is, of course, D0 connection between the days’ lengths — +30) 


a 
f i he table shows ns length of each day—from the 
} rising to the setting of the sun—throughout the year, 


eng the latitude of the metropolis. It serves, also, ag and either standard or daylight time. ak 
Pins: Jan. | Feb. | March.| April. { May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. | Dec. 
-) H. M. H. M, H. M H. M. H. M H. M H. Hi Ms: 
4...| STF | 76.5 | TiAM5 | 13-40 | 1337 4.55 | 15.5 | 14.21 | 13. 8 | 11.48 | 10.26} 9.25 | 
4 ‘ 3.59 | 14.56 | 15. 4 | 14.19 |. 13. 5 | 11.45 | 10.23 | 9.27 
2122] 9118 | 10: 7 | 11.17 | 12.42 5 5 P 7 
BB ce9'-19>| 10 11.20 | 12:45 | 14 14. 15. 3 | 14.17 | 13. 2 | 11.42 | 10.21 } 9.25 
4.21] 9/20 | 10/12 | 11.23 | 12:48 | 14. 4) 14:59 | 15. 2 | 14.15 | 13. 0 | 11.40 | 10.19 | 9.24 
5..:| 9:21 | 10:14 | 11.26 | 12:51 | 14: 6 | 15. 0 | 15. 2 | 14.13 | 12.57 | 11.87 | 10.17 | 9.23 
a 15. 0 | 15. 1 | 14.11 | 12.54 | 11.34 | 10 9.22 
iss} 3:35 Tees hy ri 18 12: 1] 15.0 | .14,-9:}- 12.52 | 11°31 | 10.48) 92o8g 
BN7.2)-7.\ (9.22 11.31 | 12.56 | 1 : 
8...) 9.23 11.33 | 12.59 | 14.13 | 15. 2 | 14.59 | 14. 6 | 12.49 | 11.28 | 10.11 | 9.20 
9...| 9:24 11.36 | 13. 2 | 14:15 | 15. 2 | 14.58 | 14.4 | 12.47 | 11.25 | 10. 8} 9-19 
10 9.25 11.39 | 13. 4.| 14.17 | 15. 3| 14.57 | 14. 2 | 12.44] 11.22 | 10. 6 | 9.19 
Codi : 4.19 | 15: 4] 14.56. | 14.0 | 12.41] 11.20] 10.4]918 © 
:: 9°39 i ro 13. A 14 21 | 15. 5 | 14.55 | 13.58 | 12.38 | 11.17 | 10. 2.{ 9.17 
13 9.30 11/48 | 13.12 | 14.23 |:15. 5 | 14:54 | 13.55 | 12.36 | 11.14] 10. 0 | 9.17 
:| 9132 11°51 | 13.14°| 14.25°| 15. 6 | 14.53 | 13:53 | 12.33 | 11.12] 9.58] 9.16 | 
9.33 11.53 | 13.17 | 14:27] 15.6 | 14:51 | 13.51 | 12.30 | 11.10 | 9.56] 9.16 
7,| 14:50 | 13.48 | 12.27] 11.7] 9.54] 9.15 — 
3.36 ies 13:32 1431 12: 7'| 7429 | 13.46 | 12.25 | 11.4] 9:82 | 9:15 
9:37 12. 1 | 13:25 | 14:33-| 15. 7 | 14.47 | 13.44 | 12.22 | 11. 2| 9-50 | 9.44 
9.39 12. 4| 13.27 | 14:35.| 15. 7 | 14.46 | 13.42 | 12.19 | 11. 0 9.48 g.14 
| 9.41 2° 6 | 13.30 | 14.37-| 15. 7 | 14.44 | 13.40 | 12.17 | 10.57 : al 
9.44] 9.12 
ae i 9.42 | 9.13 
See ; 9.40 | 9.14 
8.48 4 er ay 
a (ate 7 q 
-| 9.51 : 
9.35 | 9.14 
3:58 3 8 | 8 
9.56 $ 9°31 | 9715 
2.85 va 9:25 | 9.16 
0. Q: WF. a AV9E16 
02 3.1 hoo 112 3B oer se, | 1476S 4 
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HOLIDAYS OF 

Christmas and New Year's are observed the world 

over, ° ‘ 
“In Eptscopal countries, such as England, the only 
church Pie which are regular legal “holidays, aside 
from Christmas,. are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. This holds good for the British 
colonies, in some of which several Roman Catholic 
Church holidays are established. 

In Roman Catholic countries, such as Spain, the 
church days other than Christmas which are almost 
universally legal holidays are Epiphany, Ascension, 
Assumption, All Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. 
Throughout the Latin-American countries it is usual 
to observe, in addition, Good Friday and Corpus 
Christi. Good Friday is in many of these countries 
a 3-day holiday season, beginning on Holy Thursday 
and closing on Holy Saturday. 

In Lutheran. countries, such as Sweden and 
Prussia, Epiphany, Annunciation, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit-Monday 
Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. 


OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 


JANUARY 6. TWELFTH Day, or Twelfth-tide, 
sometimes called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany. The previous evening is Twelfth Night, 
with which many social rites have long been con- 
nected. + 

FEBRUARY 2. CANDLEMAS: Festival of the 
,Purification of the Virgin. Consecration of the 
lighted candles to be used in the church during the 


Astronomical —Holidays. 


THE WORLD. 
y known as ‘Groundhog Day.” 


Day, 3 

Marca 26. Lapy Dar: Annunciation of the 
Virgin. April 6 is old Lady Day 

UNE 24. MIDSUMMER 
of John the Baptist. July 7 is old Midsummer Day, 

JuLy 15. St. Switsin’s Day. There was an 9 
Sapeeees ae if rain fell on this day it would 
eontinue forty days. 

AvausT 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England | 
the festival of the wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 

S#PTEMBER 29. MICHAELMAS: Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. Vega ese eee is October 11, 


NOVEMBER 1. HaLLOMASs: All-hallows, or 


All Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 
e’en, observ by home gatherings and old-time 
festive rites. 

NOVEMBER 2. ALL SovLs’ Day: Day of prayer 


for the souls of the dead. 

NOVEMBER 11. MARTINMAS: Feast of St. Martin. 
Old Martinmas is November 23. 

DECEMBER 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 

Lady Day, Midsummer Day; 
Christmas are quarter (rent) days in England, and 
Whit-Sunday, M , Candlemas and Lammas 
Day in Scotland. 

Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednesday 
and Maundy (Holy) Thursday, the day before Good 
Friday, are observed by the church. 


LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1930. 


The chief legal or public holidays are: 

Jan. 1—New Year's Day (all the States, Terri- 
torles and colonia! possessions) . 

Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday (Alaska, Cal., Colo., 
-Conn., Del., Il. Ky., Mtch., 
Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., N. J.. N. Y., 
N. M., N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., Pa., S. Dak., Tenn., 
> Utah, Wash., W. Va., Wyo. and observed by Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation {n Mass,). 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday (all the States, 
Territories and _ possessions) . 

April 18—Good Friday (Conn., Del., Fla., Lax, Md., 
Minn., N. J., Pa., Philippines, Porto Rico, Tenn.), 
In Conn, Good Friday 1s usually proclaimed by 
the Governor as a day of fasting and prayer. 

May 30—Decoration or Memorial Day (all States 
and possessions, except Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., 

“Miss., N. Car. and 8. Car.) i 

July 4—Independence Day (all the States, Terri- 
tories and possessions). 

Sept. I—Labor Day (every State and Territory 
except the Philippines). 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day (Ark., Ariz., Cal., Col., 
Conn., Del., Fla., Idaho, Ill, Ind., Kan., Ky., 


La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Mo., Mont.. Neb.) ” 
Dog: oy 


Ney., N. H., N. J., - Y., N. Dak., 
Pa., R. I., Tex., Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va., also 
in Porto Rico. In Arkansas and Kansas it does 
not affect notes or judicial proceedings). 

Nov. 4—General Election Day (ist Tuesday after 
Jst Monday in Nov.). Every State and Territory 


Ohio, Ore., 


except Alaska, Conn., Dist, of Col., Hawaii, Ill., _ 


Mass., Miss., Ohio, Philippines and Vt. In Illinois 

itjis a legal holiday in Chicago, Springfield, East St. 

Louis, Galesburg, Danville, Cairo and Rockford. 

In Ohio it is a half holiday. In Maine it Is a legal 

holiday only as to the courts, which also close 

ae ae = Election Day (biennially, 2d Monday 
ept.). 

Noy. 11—Armistice Day (Ala., Ariz., 
Col., Conn., Fia., Ill, Iowa, La., Minn., 
Mont., Neb., N. H., N. J., N. Car., N. Dak., Pa., 

R. I., S. Dak., Tenn., Tex., Vt., Va. and Hawaii. 
In other States by Governor's pro@amation only). 

Noy. 27—Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in Nov.) 
Every State, Territory and possession. 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day (every State, Territory 

and possession). 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN: 1930 (SEE ALSO ARBOR DAYS). 


Jan, 8—Battle of New Orleans (in La.). 

Jan. 19—R. E. Lee’s Birthday (in Ala., Ark., 
Fia., Ga.,; Ky., Miss., N.C., S. C., Tenn. and Va.). 

Feb. 12—Georgia Day (in that State only. Date of 
Ogilethorpe's landing in 1733). 

Feb. 14—Admission Day ({n Arizona). 

Mar. 2—Texas Flag Day (in Texas). 

Mar. 4—Inauguration Day (once every 4 years in 
the Dist. of Col. only), also, Pennsylvanta Day, in 
that State, whose charter was granted Mur. 4, 1681. 

Mar. 4—Shrove Tuesday (observed as Mardi Gras 
in Ala.. Fla. and La.), 

Mar. 22—Emancipation Day (in Porto Rico). 

Mar. 25—Maryland Day (in that State only). 

Mar. 30—Seward Day (in Alaska). 

April 12—Date of passage of Halifax Independence 
Resolutions (in North Carolina). 

April 13—Birthday of Thomas Jefferson (in Ala.). 

April 15—(3d ee State elections (in La.) 

April 16—De Diego’s birthday (in Porto Rico). 

April 17—Holy Thursday (in the Philippines). 

April 19—Observed as Patriots’ Day (in Me. and 


: a th 
April 21—Anniversary Battle of San Jacinto (in 


Tex.). 

April 24 ast Thursday)—Fast Day (in N, H.). 

Apri! 26—Confederate Memorial Day (in Ala., Fla., 
Ga. and Miss.). 

May 1—Labor Day (in Philippines). 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day (observed in 
Ky. and N. Car.). 

May 20— Anniversary signing of Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence (observed in N. C.). 


Saturday afternoon is a legal holiday in IIl. (cities 
over 200.000) Ind. (cities over 35,000) La. (cities and 
towns over 10,000), Md, (Annapolis, Baltimore, 
Ellicott and Westminster and Baltimore, Cecil, 
Hartford and Mortgomery Counties) N. J., N. Y¥ 
Q .8. C, (Richmond and Charleston Sou 

Ariz., 


janks close Saturday afternoons also 


May 30—Confederate Memorial Day (in Va.). 

ss cee Memorial Day (in Tenn,). 
une Birthday of Jefferson D: L 

Fia.. Ga. La, Miss, BG. oe aon Waa rst: 

June 11—Kamehamehba Day (in Hawail). 

June 15—Pioneer Day (in Idaho). 

July 13—Birthday of Gen. Bedford Forrest (in Tenn.) 

July 17—Munoz Rivera Day (in Porto Rico). 

July 24—Pioneer Day (in Utah). 


Sept. 6—Lafayette Day (also the anniversary of th 
First Battle of the Marne) is not a legal oliday, 
but is celebrated in New York and ten other 


Day (in Aiaths only). 


Mother’s Day is the seco: : 
1 Child ‘Beat Bay md Sunday in May; Ma: 
amation); June 14. Flag Day; Sept, 
Hag American Indian Deyn ae 
tion Day (fixed date). 


Ark. (larger cities after 1 P. M, . 

25,000 oe Dal, ‘New ) Car., Col. (cities over 
on), ho, 
Miss., Mo, da mae 
N. D., Penn., ’ 
Wyo.; also in Alaska, 
Rico. 


26 (fourth 
Sept. 17, Constie 


Kan., Me,, Mass., 
nee cities), Mont., Neb., Nei 

- I, Tenn., Utah, Vt., Va., Wash. 
Hawaii, Philippines an: 


Mich,, 


Porto 


CPEBRUARY 14. OLD CaNDLEMAS: St. Valentine's © 


AY: Feast of the Nativity _ 


Michaelmas and | 


Ark., Cal. 
Jinn 


hse 
by annual Presidential cae ; 


Castle and Kent Counties, — 


s 


7s) ¥: 
> ee Ak 
4s 


DATES ON WHI 
ne Ualted Staves Driers 


tion. A 
mn April 10, 1872, on which occasion more than 

Tiegh ete sat 

A ma —In Spring, often on Audubo: 
‘<- _ or Bird Day. Proclamation. : 3 
_ Arizona (1890)—in northern part, first Friday after 
a ot 1; In southern part, first Friday after Febru- 
a Arkansas (1906-1905)—First Saturday in March. 

_ California (1886-1909)—Mareh 7, Luther Bur- 
bank's birthday. 


_ Colorado (1885-1889)—Third Friday in April. 
§ __ Proclamation. 

Py Connecticut (i886-1886)—In the spring. Procla- 
 _ mation. 


Delaware (1901)—In April. Proclamation. 
istrict of Columbia (1920)—Third Friday in April. 
_ Florida (1886)—First Friday in February. 
Georgia (1387-1890)—First Friday in December. 
Hawaii (1905)—In November. Proclamation. 
- Idaho (4886-1903)—In April. Fixed by County 
i 6__~ School Superintendents. 
? penols (1887-1887)—April and October. Procla- 
mation, 
i Indisna (1$84-1S13)—Third Friday in April. 
~ Towa (1887)—Proclamation. 


_ Kansas (1875)—At option of Governor. 

_. Kentucky (1886)—In autumn. Proclamation. 

* Touisiana (1888)—Second Friday in January. 

~ Maine (1887)—In spring. Proclamation. 

Mm Maryland (1884-1884)—In April. Proclamation. 
Massachusetts (1886)—Last Saturday in April. 

_ _ Provlamation. 

_ Michigan (1885)—April or May. Proclamation. 

eee (1876)—Latter part of April. Procla- 

- _ mation 


er ippi (1890)—December and February. Set 
._by State Board of Education. 
(1886-1889)—First Friday after first 


| Thursday in April. 
ie r 


RAN solar parallax, 8.80. Nutation constant, 


sf Aberration constant, 20.47. Annual precession, 
' 60’7.2564+ 0.000222 (t—1900). 
; Qbliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8’’.26—0’.4684 


: 1900). 
_ Annual diminution of obliquity, 0’”.4684. 
_ Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2’.70. 
Moon's mean distance from the earth (centre to 
' @entre), 238,857 miles. 
Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. 
Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 
- Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
Miles in 498.580 seconds. 

Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 


ms 


‘a 


_ Astronomical—Arbor Day; Constants; Zodiac. 


is mos 
if combined wits 
the first year 


ASTRONOMICAL CONS 


— 
« 


a 


F) Motes cise Geren ee: to. May 

second Tuesda; May. iy 

Nebraska (1872-1885)—A) epee orton'’s — 

birthday. Public doa or « ay J ‘ite i 
Nevada (1887)—Proclamation. ist) 
New Hampshire (1886)—Harly in May. Procia- 


*Mation. ; 
New Jersey (1884-1908)—Second Friday in April. 
New Mexico (1890)—Second Friday in Meas. ; 

Proclamation. ; f 
New York 


_ (1889-1889)—By proclamation of the 
Commissioner of Education; usually choice given 
of 3 dates late in April and (or) early in May; for | 
different localities in State. Bird Day is usually - 
_the second Friday in April. pee ae 
North Carolina (1893-1915)—First Friday after — 
March 15. be ears 
North Dakota (1882)—Proclamation. Ly , 
Ohio (1882-1892)—In April. Proclamation. i! ae 
Oklahoma (1898-1901)—Friday after second Mon- 
day in March. - . Ww ; 
Oregon (1889)—Second Friday in February in west; 


second Friday in April in east. 
Pennsylvania (1887-1387)--In Spring and Autumn. 
Proclamation. ie nas 
Philippines (1906)—Sepember or October. Pro@la- _ 
mation. ; es. 


Porto Rico—Last Friday in November. hy 
Rhode Island (1887-1887)—Second Friday in May. 
Public Holiday. oa see 
South Carolina (1898-1898)—Third Friday in 
November. ; 
South Dakota (1884)—Usually observed in April. 
Tennessee (1875-1887)—First Friday in April. Proc- — 
lamation. : Ste ol 
Texas (1890-1889)—Washington’s Birthday. kkk 
Utah—April 15 ‘ It fin 
Vermont (1885)—First Friday in May. Proclamation. 
Virginia (1892-1902)—In spring. Proclamation. — Ay 
Washington (1894)—First Triday in Muy. Procla- 
mation. ‘ oss 
West Virginia (1883)—Second Friday in April. vA 
Wisconsin (1892-1889)—First Friday in May. eae Py 
Wyoming (1838)—First Friday in May. Proclamation. _ oy 


By 


f TANTS. eer ye | 
Nox, 305.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo-— i 
lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic fe 
helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 1 
Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes — 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar,,24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 
Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Trupical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds, Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigce), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes es 
33.1 seconds. po 
Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,953.34 miles. Polar radius, 3,949.99 miles. Eccen- 
tricity of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. ‘y 


(from peri 


oY 


_ Two heavenly bodies are in ‘‘conjunction” (4) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
op the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
' or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
_ other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in “opposition” (§) 
one rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadratu're’ 
(ED is ‘half way between conjunction and oppo- 


ASTRONOMICAL SICNS AND SYMBOLS. 
og Mars. 3 


© ~The Sun. Conjunction. 
_ € The Moon. y Jupiter. oO Quadrature. a et 
as] Mercury. Saturn. & Opposition. ri be bite 
2 Venus. Uranus. Ascending Node. 
@ The Earth. Neptune. Descending Node. 


when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when | 


Bition. By “greatest elongation’? is meant the! of it by some other body, usually the moon. ~ 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its “ascending” ({)) or ‘descending’ (23) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth's 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘“‘Aphelion” furthest from the sun. 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eclipse 


Om x sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is Eavee as tis eel tie. che one 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the galipelo. is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
Ae Aries. The Ram. 

2. Taurus. The Bull. 

3. If Gemini. The Twins. 


Spring 
4. <5 Cancer. The Crab. 

immer 5. (.) Leo. The Lion. 
‘Signs. 6. I) Virgo. The Virgin. 
‘hese signs are named from the twelve constella- 
ions of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 

he time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about two 
and years ago. Owing to the precession of 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde 


THE ZODIAC. 


the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as follows: 


7. = Libra. The Balance. 
Autumn 8. Il Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
Signs. 9. Z Sagittarius. The Archer. 
: 10. 4 Capricornus. The Goat. 
Winter 11. vz Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
Signs. 12. } Pisces. The Fishes. : 


motion of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each 
sign in the zodiac has, in the course of two thousand 
years, moved backward 30° into the constellation 
West of it; so that the sign Aries is now in the con- 
stellation Pisces, andsoon. _ 
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; THE SUN'S SEMI-DIAMETER AND HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. 
(Washington—Apparent Noon.) 


mai ust. Horiz, emi- Trig cee 
; arallax. 1930. Diameter. bie nee allax, 
” : 3 oe ” a a 5 
.95 8. Sept. 8! 15 54.64 8,74 - 
883 i Prag) Bria | Bree mS 
194 8 25] 59.88 8-78 
8193 8. Oct. 8] 16 2:62]. 8.81 
8.92 8.6 18 5.31 8.83 
8/90 8. etoe 7.99 $86. 
8.88 8. Nov. 7] 10:50 8-88 
886 8 17}: 12.68 8190. 
8183 8. 27| 14/60 8192 
8/81 8. Dee. 7} 16.14 87080 Sa ihe 
878 8. 2H] intB] B88 
8.73 : ae 
i THE POLES OF THE EARTH. aie 


| The geographic poles, or points where the Earth’s | radius centered at the mean position of the pole. . 
axis of rotation cuts the surface, are not absolutely The pole of rotation for the time being is of course: 
_ fixed in the body of the Earth. ‘The pole of rotation | the pole having a latitude of 90° and an indeterminate _ 
_ describes an irregular curve about its mean position. | longitude. os 
Two periods have been detected in this ede (1) The north magnetic pole may cover a region 4 
an annual period due to’ seasonal changes in baro-|} of considerable area, and the present approximate 
_ Imetric pressure, load of ice and snow on the surface pe posicion is latitude 70.8° N. and longitude” 
® and to other phenomena of seasonal character; (2) | 96° V 
@ period of about fourteen months due to the shape er’ the south magnetic pole. the position latitude | as 
and constitution of the Earth. In addition there are | 72.7° S. and longitude 156° E. has been tentatively, Pa 
small but as yet unpredictable irregularities. The | adopted. 
_ whole motion is so small that the actual pole at any The magnetic poles are not stationary; but wer. 
. time remains within a circle thirty or forty feet in | motion is undoubtedly slow. 
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4 THE PLANETS AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. ne 
if Approx. Dist. from Earth 
| i NAME Mean Sidereal Distance from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles ; 

. 0} Dail Revolution —|_-—— A i 
7. 4 m Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum “33 
I 7 ¥ 
43,355,000 28,566,000 136 BO Poe 

67,653,000 66,738,000 161 25 th ie 
94,452,000 91,342,000 oe rs a 
154,760,000 128/330,000 248 BBN te 
506,710,000 459,940,000 600 867 ae 
935,570,000 836,700,000 1028 Ade ees 
1,866,800,000| 1,698,800,000 1960 1606 corer 
2,817,400 000! 2,769,600,000 2910 Viki iier Fe 
: NAME Eccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Wali a 
, OF of Revolution— Orbit to Miles a 
ay. PLANET. Orbit.* Days. Ecliptic.* Per Second. — an 
is ° ’ au ‘ = a . 
116 7 0124 29.73 5 
584 3 23 38.2 2 Ties 
780 i bi 04 igs 
7 ; : hee 
399 118 25.4 8.11 a 
378 2 29 28.0 5.99 ag 
Be 370 0 46 22.2 | 4:20 aan 
me 0 .0085526 367 1 46 35.0 3.37 the 
i 1 | Mean Longitude | Annual Lien a 2 

Longitude | Annual ean Longitude | Annua é 
i Naw ay w= gaitenll Cocky ee pn Sidereal of the Sidereal} Peri- | Aphe- 

vy PLANET. Epoch.* - Perfhelion.* Motion. Ascending Node. ect hs helion, Behe 

° rie; ° P ” “” it ° , wu” ” ies) | 

i.) Bie 21 14.94 76 21 58.8 + 5.7 47 30 5.4 — 7.6 |10.58 |4.59 
~ Mercury..-..-.! 928 73 46.46 | 13035101 |+.0.5| 76 268.6 |—17:9| 194 191 
Barth, ..., 99 26 4.41 101 44 11.8 ee etd tk ne ce ie | oie 1.03 |0.97 
"ey 275 59 43.43 334 46 13.5 +16.0 407° 15 8 oF —22.5 | 0.52 10.36 

Jupiter. 1/3213] 68 53 56.33 13 11 41 1 eT 99 44 28.2 = 13-8 | 0.04110. 034 
ae arg 3 ae | SS | TE Hose [HOLS REN Bats 
Mecptune...... 150 58 33 25 a 1 6.6 24315 (2f131 “028132 — 10.6 | 0.00110.001_ 
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sn ee tae of the toon noe an mY 
‘sun and ‘two ot: PAREN be : ‘ 
‘A: partial eclipse of the moon, April 13, 1930. 
“Visible at Washington; the beginning visibie generally 
in the southwestern part. of Europe, northwestern 
’ part of Africa, the Atlantic Ocean, North America, 
- . South América, and the, Pacific ‘Océan except the 
western part; the ending visible :generaLy in the 
‘Atlantic Ocean, North-America, South America, and | Gcean, Europe, an 
the Pacific Ocean except the western part. : 4. A total ees » 
(i A-central, eclipse of the sun, April, 28, 1930. | Invisible in the ity 
‘Visible at Washington as. 2 “partial eclipse. .The | crosses the South Pacific Ocean. The partial eclipse 
eclipse will be ‘total in’ Northern California, Oregon, | begins at sunset at Cape Horn, and begins at sunrise 
Idaho, Nevada, and western Utah. The central | in eastern Australia. 4 
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POLE STAR, 1930. 


i sain ge U ‘Sie || Date U ae 
eee! ; Uppe= Dis= Date pper = a pper 

BP sty o aoe Transit ‘ tanee Transit tance | Transit tance 

Oho H.M. §& aeraor| i} M.S: ore 

.M.}1 3.59|!May 1....}11 0°  14.M.}1 4 18}|Sept.1 2 58 25A.M.j/1 4 18 

P.M.|1 3 57 Tage 1....| 8 58 29A.M.]1 4 25||Oct. eee) 1 0 48A.M./1 4 8 

e180 80, 4:PiM.11-4  1\July 2...) 7. 1 SEE a SE ERS 55 4P.M./1 3 56 

11257 54. P.M.]1 4 9i/Aug. 1....1 4 59 46A.M.!1 4 25)|Dec. 1....' 8 56 55 P.M.I1 3 45 


tion of Polaris occurs 5h. 55m. before upper transit 
and 6h. 3m. after lower transit; while the greatest 
Western elongation occurs 5h. 55m. after upper 
transit and 6h. 3m. before lower transit. 


_ Upper transit of Polaris, or of any star, occurs 
$m; 568) earlier each day. The interval between 
Jower and upper transit. of. Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 
the United States, the greatest Eastern elonga- 


__NUMBERS AND EQUIVALENT LIGHT OF THE STARS. 
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Sirius. 11 ek 9.0-10.0 
a Carinae. 6 as 20.G-110e0.3%.. 
@ Centauri. 2 is 11.0-12. F , 
Se 8 14 33 12.0-13.0......] 2,020,000 
3 Seed Sane men 


19,0-20.0.....: 
All fainter 
TELESCOPES. 


kinds, re-] dards, and is the largest single piece of optical glass 
ever made in the United States. 

__. Harvard Observatory has a 60-inch reflector at 

Cambridge, Mass. and has just built a new one for its 

station in South Africa. 

Other active reflectors are: The 40-inch of the 
Loweil Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona; the 37%- 
inch of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; the 
36-inch of the Lick Observatory, at Mt. Hamilton, 
and another of the same size at its southern station 
at Santiago, Chili; a 24-inch at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, and & 24-inch at the Harvard Observatory. 

All of the refractors given above were constructed 
by Alvan Clark & Sons, except the third, that of 
the “Allegheny Observatory, Pittsburgh, which was 
figured by Brashear. F 

The principal large telescopes in use in Europe are: 
The 30-inch refractor at the Observatory of Pukova, 
Puente Myton an erereen, France; the -28-inch 
oft t : servatory, Greenwich, 4 " 

e in. America. 'They are, for refractors: Reflectors of large ne are Leap a onions 
O-inth ;of the University of Chicago, at the} 4 30-inch at Hambur, Gl inh De 

Observatory--(62--feet..long) ;. the. 36-inch of Pp z, and at Heidelberg. . 

versity of California. at the Lick Observatory, | 4 ,QNotoerapbie relractors, having a four léns objeo: 

aniliton; the 30-fnch ‘photographic re: : OT oe eo 
G photograp © | best known of these are: the 27-inch refractor of the 
University of Michigan, ° at Bloemfontein, South 
Africa; the 26-inch refract or of Yale University, at 
Johannesburg, South Africa ; the 24-inch of the Har- 
vard Observatory at its station in South Africa: two 
oe anche Here and at the Harvard 

7 an ie 10-ine ¢ f 

er, is at the “Werke Se ee h Bruce teléscope at 

e light-gathering ‘power of a telescope is. ' 
portional to the area of its lens or mirror é The 40. 
inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of light 
age thousand times that received by the eye. 

€ magnifying power of a telescope i8 pro 
tional to its length as well as t vatein q 
focus of its éyepiece. 4 phe Allonbaes fy 

Thus the use of different eyepieces yiel g ie 
magnifying powers, but those Srecetiie oF aes 
seldom-used because of the trembing of the earth's _ 


argest and: most active telescopes in the 


atmosphere. 
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rites, as we know 


planets. they are too to 

but when they enter the earth’s atmosphere, 

them do daily, they become visible 

; made hot from the friction of the air, 

@ small meteorites burn up when far above the 

earth and are the familiar “shooting” stars; the 

‘larger masses, known as meteors during their glowing 

Passage through the air, often reach the earth as 
meteorites. 3 

__~ These falls are accompanied by dazzling light and 

- usually, or often, by violent explosions, due to the 

breaking up of the mass, and so loud that they have 

lane heard at a distance of sixty to one hundred 

es. 


The molten particles given off by meteors as they 
hurtle blazing through the air fall like rain in the 
form of minute drops and when this occurs over the 
Ocean these particles sink to the bottom, and. at great 
depths, where not disturbed by currents, this cosmic 
dust, as it was termed by Sir John Murray, has, in 
time accumulated in places to form a perceptible, if 
small portion of the ocean floor. 

_ | The largest meteorite of which the date of fall is 
known {is the one which fell at Knyahinya, Hungary, 

on June 9, 1866. It weighed 644 pounds. 

¢ An iron meteorite found in 1921 in the desert of 

. Adrar, in Mauretania, is said to be 300 feet long. 

Ss A metéorite weighing many tons has been found 
buried in limestone, near Gibeon, 
Southwest Africa. 

The Bacubirito meteorite is 13 feet 1 inch long, 

6 feet 4 inches wide, and 5 feet 4 inches high. It was 

found in 1863 at Bacubirito, in the State of Sinalao, 
_ Mexico, and is still there. 

Among the meteorites in the American Museum of 
Natural History are— 

Ahnighito, weight 3634 tons; brought from Green- 
land by Peary in 1897; called the Tent by the Eskimo, 
christened Ahnighito by Marie Ahnighito Peary. 

_ Presented, together with the Woman and Dog by 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 1905. 

: The Woman, one of the Cape York iron stones; 

_ weight, 3,000 Ibs., found by Esquimos. 
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Of the great number of comets which have tem- 
_ porarily visited our solar system or have become 
j tte mae members of it none has surpassed Halley's 
in historical associations. It has a record dating 
back to B. c. 240; its visitations spread alarm and 
' consternation throughout Europe during the Middle 
' Ages, it was the first whose return was predicted by 
an Astronomer Royal of England, and 1, therefore, 
- for these reasons, be an one of great scientific 
_ interest for all time. Its periodic time is 76.8 years, 
and in April, 1910, it made the perihelion passage 
_ for the twenty-ninth time. 


Ay ENCKE’S COMET. 


» The second of the periodic comets to be discovered 
was Encke’s, as Halley’s was the first. Encke’s 
Comet has the shortest period known—namely, 
about 40 months. The observed visitations, from 
January, 1819, to September, 1924, form an uninter- 
rupted series, thirty-three in lat 

Enoke's is unique among comets in that its motion 
4 - constantly accelerating and its period is decreas- 
- ing in proportion, being now 1,203 days as compared 


spt oh leunat al ohe oe laconolionl toe tellAbe Modoc ane 
P ear 0} elion elion| tion to |Asc. Nodeon| Node to 
toed on (in Years) Discovery.| Distance.|Distance.| Ecliptic.| Ecliptic. | Perihelion. 
aie 1873 1.32 4.87 et a4 4% ; 
t., 1930 5.17 ; ; 
Bi. tte fa 1938 5.46 | 1846 0.59 5.61 29 102 15° 
Bats, 229 May, 1931 3.30 | 1786 0.34 4.09 13 335 185 
June, 1931 5.68 | 1869 1.15 5 21 290 114 
Seaieats Mar., 1929 6.45 | 1896 LAy 5.76 242 167 
July, 1931 6 .54 1367 2.09 4.90 11 3 169 
May, 1930 6.54 | 1851 27 5.73 16 146 174 
Aug., 1932 6.80 | 1884 1.59 5.59 25 207 173 - 
ots 1882 | O20 | i888 ie | bas | 8 if 3a 
rae ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
Jan. | 1933 ie 1843 Te 5.97 11 206 199 
) 1790 ie 9 (54 55 270 207 
5 Le a 98 43 $3, 57. 
0: 33.70" 7 54 i99 
ie 33 .62 5 85 65 
es Se 0. 35 .32 57 112 


& } Astronomical—M eteors and Comets. 


>. ee METEORITES. : 
 @rom a Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, N.¥,) ,__ 


- States, the largest known being a stone of the Knya- _ 


HALLEY’S AND OTHER OOMETS. 4 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE AT LEAST TWO PERIHELION PASSACES. — 


- 


— 


The Dog, one of the Cape York mete ae 
1,100 pounds. For centuries the Doe etn wae 
over foe, woman on an island in Melyille Bay, 


Williamette. the largest found in the United States; 
discovered in 1902, near Portland; 10 ft. long: ess, 
15 tons; deeply pitted on one side. ny ee 

rest wa), Which fell at 5. 20)” 
Friday, May 2, 1890.’ Its flight was Setanrennea 
by thunder and explosions hard 100 ee away. 
zigepents were scattered over an area ttle ids 

zg. e fr. 1 
weighs 73 is. agment the museum 
olbrook, a stony meteorite, is one of thos 
fell in a shower of fragments, 2,000 of wikok eee ane 
collection of the museum. They range in size from 
1/90 of an ounce up of 14 2/3 pounds and have a col- 
lective weight of 485 pounds. The fall took place 


se aa wie 
mg Island is collectively the largest stony 
Selma, from Alabama, rele hing #80 " 
junds, is the heaviest single stone in the United — 


hina fall, weighing 645 pounds, now in the British 
Museum. Mie As 
First Officer N. Levy of the American steamer — 
President Harding reports to the U. S. Hydrographic — 
Survey, that on May 4, 1929, at 12.02 a.m., eastern — 
standard time, in lat. 40° 37’ N., lon, 72° 04’ W.,,a 
meteor was observed, apparently only a ship len sh 
to starboard. On account of the cloudy condition 
of the sky it was impossible to determine accurately 
the bearing or course of the meteor, but it ote 
approximately N. by W. and appeared to be traveling ,; 
to the eastward. <s 
The meteor was exceptionally brilliant, its light — 
exceeding that of jaylight, and was visible for about 
2/3 seconds. Barometer, 29.72 inches; air tem- — 
perature, 44° F. AVS 
Victor A. Rapport, of New Haven, Conn.,, reports 
that near midnight on May 3, 1929, he observed a 
great ball of fire descending from northeast to east __ 
and leaving sparks in its wake; color, yellowish white. 
Several minutes laver a distinct report as of blasting 
was heard: The light was sufficiently intense as to =~ 
cast shadows of trees and buildings on the ground. 
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oa el 
with 1,205 days in 1819. At first this was ascribed 
to a resisting medium, but it is more probably due — 
te Sg ig passage of the comet through a cloud 
of meteors. ale 


COMETS OF 1843 AND 1882. ; 
In the last 100 years pay. two comets have been 
brilliant enough to be seen by day with the unaided 
eye. Of these one was in February, 1843, the other 
in September, 1882. Together with the comet of 
1668 and that of 1887, they form a comet Stove. 
each member, at perihelion, nearly brushes the — 
gun’s surface, that of 1843 having a velocity of 366 
miles per second and passing halfway around the 
sun in two hours. These visitors are expected to 
return after six or seven centuries. The four comets 
were probably a single body until too close an ep- 
counter with the sun resulted in disruption. ety : 


DONATI'S COMET. ; a 
This was the finest comet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and is known as the typical comet. In October, 
1858, its tail reached halfway from the horizon 'to 
the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. oe 
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; a ; GLACIERS. : 
(By Dr. Chester A. Reeds, Curator of Geology, American Museum of Natural History,.N. Y.) . 


’ 


Present-day glaciers are formed on those portions 
of the earth’s surface that are permanently above the 
show-line. ‘This line varies locaily, even in the same 
latitude, being in some places higher than in others, 
but generally speaking, it is of the nature of an ellip- 
tical surface surrounding the earth with its longest 
diameter in the equatorial belt, and its shortest in the 
polar regions, where it touches sea level. 

From the Arctic to the Antarctic circies this cold 
surface rises upward in a broad dome 16,000 to 18,000 
feet high over the tropics, and cuts a number of lofty 
peaks and mountain ranges whose upper levels re- 
ceive all their moisture in the form of snow. 

Glaciers consequently have a wide distribution. 
They. occur in Greenland, which is covered with an 
entire sheet of ice, except for the marginal ribbon of 
land, which is usually from five to twenty-five miles in 
width with a few places where the edge of the ice is 
60 to 100 miles from the shore. Ice caps and valley 
glaciers are found in Baffin Land, Ellesmere Land, 
and a few of the islands to the westward, in Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, Spitsbergen, Franz Joseph Land 
and Novaya Zemlya. Glaciers of the Alpine or valley 
type occur in the Old World in the Alps, Pyrenees, 
Caucasus, Himalayas, Tian Shan and East Sayan 
mountains of Centra! Asia, and the high peaks on the 
Equator in East Centrai Africa. 

In North and South America glaciers occur in the 
high mountain ranges facing the Pacific Ocean. They 
are most fully developed in Alaska, and in Chile and 
Argentina, where they face moisture-laden westerly 
‘winds. In New Zealand numerous lakes, waterfalls 
and glaciers, one eighteen miles long, are to be found 
in'the south island. In the south polar region, the 
Antarctic continent is not only covered with a great 
ice cap, but it affords the largest glaciers in the world. 

te the facilities and accommodations for seeing 
the 1,155 glaciers of the Alps ai: unsurpassed, it 
should be noted that most of the elaciers are small, 
some of them being only a few hundred yards in 
length. The largest of these is the Aletsch, which Is 
ten miles long, and with its snow field, fifteen miles. 
It is about a mile wide, and terminates about 4,000 
feet below the snow-line, which is at an elevation of 
8,500 feet. 

Little is known as to their thickness, but it is esti- 
mated that they attain a depth of from 800 to 1,200 
feet. As to the rate of motion there is a considerable 
difference. The sinaller ones may be quiescent, while 
the larger ones move at the rate of several feet a day. 
The Mer de Glace, one of the largest, was observed in 
1912 to have a daily rate of 18 inches near the sides, 
much less at the margins, and about 27 inches in the 
central axial portion. 

4 IN THE CAUCASUS. 

Large and small valley glaciers of the Alpine type 
are also found in the Caucasus Mountains, where the 
snow-line appears at 8,500 feet at the western and 
14,000 feet at the eastern end. Numerous large 
valley glaciers occur in south central Asia, in the 
Himalayas, and the Tian Shan Mountains, with a 
snow-line at 16,000 feet at the south and several 
thousand feet higher sions the northern margins. 

Tn the Himalayas, the Rose glacier, which is forty 
five miles long and two and a half to two and three- 
quarters miles wide, is the longest glacier in Asia and 
is’ comparable in length with the large glaciers in 
Alaska. In the Tian Shan Mountains the largest 
glacier is the Imylchek, which is reported to be forty 
and a half miles long and one and a quarter to two 
and a quarter miles wide. 

The glaciers of Alaska are the largest in the world, 
except those in the polar regions. The broad sus- 
tained mountain range bears thousands of them; a 
few hundred have received names; some have been 
partly mapped, but many have never been seen. 
Beginning near the sixty-third parallel, they increase 
in size and depth until the lofty region between 
Mount Fairweather and Mount St. Elias is reached, 
where a considerable number discharge into the 
waters. of the ocean. Between latitude 56 and 60 
dogrees there are probably 5,000 glaciers, hundreds of 
large size descending through the forests, with more 
than twenty-five discharging into the sea. . 

Icebergs are given off trom them, but due to the 
intricate labyrinth of channels and htgh-walled 
fjords, few of them reach the open ocean before meit- 


Through British Columb‘a, the broad mountain 
chain. is generally glacier-bearing. The upper 
branches of nearly every one oI the main canyons are 
occupied by eadiors, which gradually diminish in 
size southward. 

In Washington and Oregon groups of active glaciers 


still exist_on all of the highest mountains, particu- ~ 
larly on Mounts Jefferson, Adams, Saint Helens, 
Hood, Rainier and Baker. Of these, Mount Rainier © 
is the highest and iciest. Twenty-four glaciers from 
seven to fifteen miles long radiate from its snow- 
covered cap to form the sources of the principal 
streams. One of these rivers, arising from the snout 
of the longest glacier at an elevation of 4,500 feet, 
pours a stream opaque with glacial mud into the head 
of Puget Sound. : 

“In California there are about 65 small residual 
glaciers in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, between 
latitudes 36 degrees 30 minutes and 39 degrees dis- 
tributed singly or in small groups on the north sides 
of the highest peaks at an elevation of about 11,000 
to 12,000 feet above the level of the sea—all remnants 
of the grand glaciers that once covered the range. 

Between latitudes 37 and 38 degrees they form the 
highest sources of the San Joaquin, Toulome, Mer- 
ced and Owens Rivers. 

Mount Shasta, near the northern boundary of 
Catifornia, has five shrinking glacier remnants, the 
largest about three miles in length. 

In South America there are many glaciers in the 
Andes, even beneath the Equator itseif; and though 
these glaciers are small and mostly confined to the 
highest peaks, toward their southern end along 
Smyth Channel and in the Strait of Magellan they 
are iarge and flow far down the slopes and at several 
places enter the sea. ' 

The snow-line of the Andes is highest in parts of 
Peru and Bolivia, where it lies at about 17,500 feet. 
Its general elevation.from the extreme north to Pata- 
gonia is 14,500 to 16,500 feet, but along the Pata- 
gonian -frontier it sinks rapidly, being 5,000 feet in 
Central Chile, 2,300 in Southern Chile and 1,600 in 
Tierra del Fuego. 

The snow-line is generally about 2,500 feet lower 
on the east than on the west side of the mountains 
except in Southern Chile, where it is lower on the 
westside. ; 

In Antarctica snow and ice cover the tand so com- 
pletely and to such great thickness that it has been 
impossible to determine whether it is one great con- 
tinent or a series of islands covered with great glaciers. 
In numerous places glacier tongues and shelf ice 
appear about the margin of the continent. Further- 
more, a zone of pack ice about ten degrees in width, 
which encircles the continent, offers a serious obstruc- 
tion to those who would approach it. ’ 

It is a large continent with margms coinciding 
roughly with the Antartic circle, and having an esti- 
mated area varying from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
square miles. So little land is exposed that solar 
radiation has no effect upon the snow and ice masses 
during the long dark Winters, and but little during 
the summer months. The average temperature at 
widely separated points on the margin of the con- 
tinent is 29 degrees Fahrenheit during the summer 
and—35 degrees Fahrenheit during the winter, with 
maximums of—45 degrees Fahrenheit. 

There is no melting and probably no other form of 
precipitation than that of snow, which has been 
estimated to be from seven to ten inches annually. 
It is difficult, however, to take such observations, 
owing to the drifting of loose show by the wind. 

The depth of the inland ice is unknown; but it 
May well be thousands of feet thick. Amundsen and 
Scott, after crossing the level ice of the Great Ice 
Barrier, climbed up from 1,000 to 8,000 feet over huge 
Hepler, between mountain peaks approximating 

1,300 feet high, to an ice-covered plateau, the greatest 
eevation of which was 9,860 feet. 

The elevation at the South Pole as noted by Scott 
wad pte feet. Ra ; 

humerous glacier outlets from this ice pl 
to the Great Ice Barrier below vary as gery 
Through - one of them Neti the Beardmore Glacier, 
which is more than 125 miles long and frbm ten to 
twenty miles wide, with a total area of- at. least 
5,000 square miles. This is the largest valley glacier 
that has been recorded anywhere. 

The Great Ice Barrier is different. from these 
glaciers in many ways. Various explorers have shown 
that it is afloat for at least 400 miles from east:to 
west along its outer margin on the Ross.Sea. ‘It ex- 
poses a seaward cliff from fifty, to 280 feet above the 
water, and forms a vast plain of ice extending south- 
ward about 400 miles, along the foot of. the high 
pr tas lee tad South Victoria pet 

e numero aciers, which move down from 
Blah ene oy oe aye) ers the . of the Barrier 
e a Wart e Ross at. 
1,500 feet per year. t the-rave GF 
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The moon completes a gireult around the ina 
iod whose mean or vores etn is 27 days 
urs. 43.2 utes; ts 


but in consequence-of i 


syn 
Cy If the earth were motionless in space the moon's 
orbit would be nearly an ellipse, having the earth 
one of the foci; hence the distance from the earth 
varies during the course of a lunar month. 
The mean distance from the earth is 238,857 miles. 
The maximum distance, however, may reach 252,715 
- miles, and the least distance to which the moon can 
- approach 


the earth is 221,466 miles. : 

__ Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct from 
“her distance from the earth the sum of the two radii 
of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 ard 1,080 miles, 
_ respectfully—we shall have for the nearest approach 
of the surfaces of the two bodies 216,423 miles. 
Its form is that of a serpentine curve, always 
concave toward the sun, and its plane js inclined to 
the plane of the earth’s orbit at an angle of 5° 9’. 
These points of intersection with the ecliptic are 
allied n , and it is only at or near them sees 


eeryece can occur. 
‘he nodes have a retrograde motion, which causes 


ys 2 
-Both-sun. 


stronomical—The Moon and Its Phases. 
Ri eA THR AMGONG: « «50 sl 


em to make an entir 
1 hours 22 minutes =~ ‘ 
ahd moon-return to a node after 18 years 
and 11 days, so that an eclipse is followed by phi 2 
of the same general character at the end of this period. 

The moon always presents the same. face to the 
earth, as is evident from the permanency of tie 
various markings on her surface. 
the moon revolves on an axis, 
tion is exactly equal to the time of revolution around 


the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. 


of her orbit 
about 6° 41’. 
By reason of irregular motion in her orbit, we see 
more of the eastern or western edge at one time 
than at another. : : 

The moon's surface contains about 14,657,000 
square miles, or nearly four times the area of Europe; — 
the volume is 1-49 and mass ]-81 that of the earth, ~ 

or about 3 2-5 that of water. eas 
At the lunar surface gravity is only 1-6 of what it 


The moon's axis is not perpendiqular to the plane 
, but deviates therefrom by an angle of — 


is.at the earth. 


The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or 3 

the point about which they both actually revolve 

in their course around the sun, lies within the earth; 
> 


it is 1,050 miles below the surface. 


The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the tide __ 
raising power of moon and sun being as 11 to 6. 
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6 25 5 25 4 25 
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5 08 4 08 3 08 
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THE MOON’S PHASES, 1930. (Standard Time.) 


Eastern Central 
Standard Time/Standard Time|Standard Time|Standard Time 
Boston, New | Chicago, 

York, Ete. Louis, Ete. |Lake City, Etc.|L.Angeles, Etc.) _ 


This proves that 
, and the time of rota- 
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e revolution in.18 years.281 
and 46 Becondsr ms 


Pacific Alaska 
Standard Time © 
Salt |San Francisco, | Sitka, Juneau, — 
Etes 37 
H. M. 
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3 4 58 3 58 2 BR 1258 | 
6 31 Biel 4 31 3 31 1 31 
‘10 37 9 37 8 37 7 37 5 37 
6 57 5 57 457 357 1 57 
8 48 7 48 6 48 4 48 
13 3 13 2 13 113 11 13 
6 42 5 42 4 42 3 42 1 42 

9 58 8 58 7 58 6 58 458° 
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14 DULY s. th alaase 26 

y 2 8 August........23 
WATOI les aa ss 12 3 September.....20 
ril 9 6 October........19 
4 2 November.... . 15 

#1 1 December...... 9 


' Hach month the moon is said to be in perigee ; not exactly the same m different months but varies _ 
when nearest to the earth and in apogee when | considerably according to the phase and the month | 
‘furthest from the earth. of the year. , £4 
Fi '' The-average time from perigee to perigee, or from The distance. is least when the full moon nearest to — 
a apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s; and this | January 1 occurs at the time of perigee. , 

ou PeReaa Known as the anomalistic month. The distance is greatest when the new moon — 
‘The moon's distance when in perigee or apogee is | nearest to January-1 occurs at the time of apogee. 


ey hee COMETS BELONG TO OUR OWN SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Comets, according to Prot. N. T. Bobroynikoff of | diffuse matter through which the sun once passed. 
the! Lick Observatory, University of California, are *We may note here that there are indications that — 
not visitors. pag erp ea | 
ong Haye evidence on one hands” he says." that | the strata older than 1,000,000 years bas been inter 
--Yo'iot come from interstr space. On th ae eee en ae a are rogared | 
and, e seems to be incompatible w eC } cA an ates } a } 
< aes ct the aide planeta: no comet Toould have sur- Saale See REE anh aces neeaiel bearer | 
~ vived 10,000,000,000 years (the estimated age of the “In their obedience be the law of disintegration, — 
solar system). It is possible to reconcile these results | comets form a system all members of which follow. 

y postulating the capture of comets by the sun a | the same career with the same.ultimate fate. The 
poi ar ead short time ago, not exceeding 1,000,- | matter in comets must be in a very peculiar state of Ps 
O00 years. excitation which does not occur often in the universe. — 
Yet all eee pity pee pee aa f the same Eee 5 i 
in trum, regardless of their orbital elements. ese | | 
kas a a ee. es kage re poy egg facts constitute strong evidence for the common §| 

f E . of comets. 
timate. of the span of time between the adoption of vs The system of comets is closed; that is, we have 
Gi cou) ear 8S He SE BO |e a oe oma conta er fae aes 

) A . e verse. e ation of come an 
“The sun is traveling through space with the | irreversible process. There is no building up of new — 
_ velocity of about twenty kilometers a second. This | comets from the meteoric and gaseous matter diffused | 

| 
| 
\ 


“We may think that the sun appropriated them 
‘during one of its passages through diffuse clouds of 


Means it covers distance covered by light during one | in space. 
year in 15,000 years. It came from the region of “Comets are gradually losing their power to form a 
rion where agglomerations of meteoric matter are | tail and their gaseous envelopes disappear in the 
juspected. A ion years ago our solar system was | course of time. They are ultimate sources of nee | 
- some seventy light years away from its present posi- | in our solar system, and also may be responsible for 
- tion in the general direction of Orion. These con- 
side mona give a certain weight to the capture theory 
mets. 
olke goés so far as to suggest the possible expla- 
_ nation of the earth's glacial periods by the action of 
Pei 1 


J 


the presence in it of larger bodies, like asteroids.” 

A closed season for comets, predicted by the Lick 
Observatory Astronomer, will take away from the | 
starry firmament one of its most popular cccasional 
attractions. 


ae OCA Gos r #4 


ria THE MILKY WAY AND THE UNIVERSE. 


__The Sun is one of the relatively small stars in the | situated in the constellation of Coma and Virgo. I¢ | 
be ky Way. So Prof. Harlow Shapley, director of | contains about 250 constituent galaxies. These are 
we Harvard University Observatory told the Amer- | galaxies of a dwarf type. They apparently measure 
(SANE gine tine for the Advancement of Science, at | only from five to twenty thousand light years in 
_ its 1929 convention, at New York City. diameter. one 
‘There are approximately 30,000,000,000 stars in Forty-five separate clouds of galaxies have been 
+. this Rom oucle, arranged in what Dr. Shapley called | studied at Harvard during the last year. Some con- 
i a discoidal system, the general shape of this star mass | tain only a few galaxies, others contain several hun- 
5 eing that of a thin watch, or of two plates heid to- , ‘ é a 

being that of a thin watch f rt heid ti dred 
gether face to face. Studies of the last year indicate Dr. Shapley then asked the question whether these 
that the diameter of our galaxy is 200,000 tight years, | clouds of galaxies, or galaxies of galaxies, formed 

a light year being 6,000,000,000, miles. other super-organizations—that is, whether there 
‘Tt has been established by foreign astronomers, | exist galaxies of galaxies of galaxies. 
according .o the speaker, that this star mass turns Dr. Shapley said his studies indicated that space 
around and around like a grindstone, completing a | is transparent. ‘ 
circle once every 300,000,000 years. The earth is a He added that observation seems to'show that 
distance of 50,000 light years from the hub of this | the universe is closed; that every part of it is related 
5 wheel of stars. The hub or center of gravity of the | by the force of gravity or the Einstein space effect. 
mass is in the southern conStellation Sagittarius, | It was found that the light from the distant nebuae 
Bare 7 Ser aeee of aa is ela = oe irom that on earth. 
j e ten ons stars ese parts, however, form very wave length of light from these greatest dis- 
only a very trifling part of the universe, as it is now | tances was broadened—the greater the distance the 
unfolding before the researches of Dr. Shapey and | greater the broadening. The wave lengths of light 
others engaged in taking soundings in space. The | trom stars which are traveling outwar ly, or away 
natural partiality of astronomers for the home galaxy | from the earth, are broadened, and this effect is used 
' formerly exaggerated its importance, but it 1s now | as a speedometer in telling how fast the stars were 

' known to be merely one of many thousands of equally | traveling. q 
interesting galaxies. In the past year, Dr. Shapley 
said, several thousand new galaxies haye been dis- 
covered at Harvard alone. 

These galaxies, according to Dr. Shapley, are not 
independent organizations, but are merely units in 
larger organizations which he called galaxies of gal- 
axies. The nearest of these galaxies of galaxies, he 
sald, is eleven million light yéars from here. It is 
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ccna ter Scot oh ol UT a | 
t Our universe—the space marked out by the 
A. M. S.-of the sun table below from the | distance to the outermost star of the Milky Weis 


ight Ascension, first adding 24h. to the | 18 believed to be 350,000 light years across. | S| 
; tt necessary; mark this result P. M. if less A light year is the distance that light travels’ | 


N in a year, moving at the ¢ 

¥ thi an 12h.; but if greater than 12h. subtract 12h. second. it is the yardstit ee mellem Resomael 

“a and rk the remainder A.M. | Thus, on January’ A light year is in round uwumbers six trillion milés, 
i; om is on the meridian at 12.02 A. M., approxi- | and the distance across our universe is 


350,000 times six trillion miles. pseuree 


RIGHT ASCENSION OF MEAN SUN, 1930. 
(At Washington—Mean Noon.) 
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50} 91 14 
.|Cheyenne......|41 08|104 49(1 


EXTREME VALUES. 
[22 35W1|+3)|Alaska.. . |N. E.corner....|..... fi-devreee 


DEPENDENCIES. ! 


pe ne a Fe 

_ Cuba... .)/Havana 82 22) 3 39 B)+2 |/H. 1...../Honolulu. ... {21 18)157 52 11 A Bee i 
We S: 75 50) 0 45 E}—2 Hilo....... |19 441155 05 9 35E\/+1 — 
- FP’rtoRico|San Juan 66 07| 4 32W]+7 ||Philip- P Ticet ; 
~S Ponce 66 40! 4. 15W!+7 


FOG DURATION AVERACES. ; 
v5 The following table shows the average hours of fog per year at various U: 8. Lighthouse Service Stations. 


Hours tat Hours| Station. ; . Hours 
Ee Humboldt Bay, Cal i 
,278| Great Round Shoal, Mass... 
1,272] Pollock Rip, M 
1,243] Bass Harbor Me, 
1,174| Isle au Haut, Me... 
.. 1,166] Point Arena, Cal.... 
1,162] Two Bust Island, 
1,148] Pemaquid Point, Me 
.1,134/ Tenants Harbor, Me.. 
1/122] Nantucket Shoal, Mass. 1 
aie San Luis Obispo, Cal,..,...- 


record is that at Segul to about 26 per cent. of the year. : 

equivalent to about This and other stations near’ large cities are 
8,760 hours. ~ affected somewhat by smoke in the vicinity. 

ed on the Great Iinkes | The highest Pacific Coast record was observed 

near Chicago, Ml, where | in 1916 on San Francisco Light Vessel, Cal. being 
1913, amounting | 2,221 hours, or about 25 per cent. of the year. 
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Copenhagen, Denm’k*..../55 41 13 N.. 


_—$—$—— 
fe a - eer Aver ee 


ame 

hd Be 
on 

or 

) 
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Acapulco, Mex. Et Santee 16.49 10N.| 99 55 50W. c 12.3440 B. 
Adelaide, S. Austr: 3 $.|138.35 02 E.||Cordova, Argentina*......|31 25 16 S.| 64 12 03W. 
) bi 12.47 16.N.| 4459 §B.||Debra Dun, India*......-. 30 18 52.N.|.78.02 57 BE. 
1 13N.| 73 46 46W.||Demerara(Geo’t'wn)Lt....| 6 49 20N.| 58.11 30W. — 
50.N:| ..3 6 E.||Denver, Colo* 29 40 36.N.|104 56 56W. 
58N. 41 36 OON.| 93 37 39W. 
43N. 39.09 21 N.| ‘75 31 25W. 
herst, Mass.* 56N. 24 37.59N.| 82.55 13W.. 
nn Arbor, Mich.*. 42 16 49N. 53 23 13 N.| .6 20 16W. 
Annapolis, Md.*... 38 58 53N. 46 47 21 N.| 9206 00W. 
Archangel, Russia 64 32 06N. : 53 53 00 N./166 35 0OW. 
Arequipa, Peru* . 16 22 28.S.| 71 32 56W.||Eagle Pass, Tex ......... 28 42 39N.|100 30 24W. 
_ Armagh, Ireland*. 542113N.| 638 51W.||Edinburgh, Scotland*..... 55 57 23. N. 10 46W.. 
Astoria, Ore. ...... 146.1119 N.|123 49 42W.||El Paso, Tex.(C’th’se)....- 31 45 30 N./106 29 0O2W. 
coe ay abe uay. ....|25 2200 S.| 57 45 0OW.||Fairbanks, Alaska........ 64 50 53 N.|147 43 33W. 
- Athens, Greece® = ....-.. 37.58 20N.| 23.43 15. E.||Father Point, Que., Lt..../48 21 35 N.] 68 27.40W. 
Atlanta, Gact (2.4... ..4.. 33 44 58N.| 84 23 18W.||Fayal Id. (Horta) ........ 38 31 45N.| 28 37.39W. 
| Attu‘Island, Alaska......./52,56 O1N.. 173 12 24W.||Fernandina, Fla., (C.H.)...|30 40 14N.] 81 27 42W. 
; Augusta, Me.f......-...- 4418 26N.| 69 46 56W.||Fire Island, N. ¥., Lt 37 57N.| 73 13 O8W. 
Austin, Texasf ....-.... 30.16 28N.| 97 44 26W.||Florence(Arxetri*) Italy... . 45 14N.!/ 111520 EB. 
Bahia, Brazil PRs oat ae as 13 00°37 S.| 3832 6W.||Funehal Lt., Madeira ....|32 37 43.N.| 16 54.52W. 
Baltimore, Ma.*.. ......./39.17 52 N.| 76 37 16W.||Galveston Cathedral 18 14N.| 94 47 26W:. 
Barnegat; N. J., Lt ...+.. 39.45.52N.| 74 06 24W.||Gay Head, Mass. Lt : 20 55N.| 70 50,08W. 
‘Batavia, Java* > ........ 6 07 40'S. |106 48 38 B.||Geneva, Switzerland* .... 11.59N. 9.98. 
ui Bmpr H Ouse. a..3 ¢ Genoa, Italy* + oS Se Hawn 4425 09N. 8 55 20 B. 
/(Barracks) .....-.....- 30 27 23N.| 91 11 25w.|/Geo’town, Brit-Guiana..../ 6 48 00 N.| 58:07.00W. 
lize, Brit. Honduras. ...|17.30 00N.| 88.13 00W.||Gibraltar (Europa Pt.) 
elle Isle Ltd, Lab 151.53 0ON.| 55 22 10W. Lt. - +. -/36.06 25N.) “5 20 42W. 
Berkeley, Cal.....- “137 52 24.N_|122.15 42w_||Glasgow, Scotland* ..... 5552 43N.| 417.39W 
Berlin, Germany* ‘52 30 17N_| 13.23 42 B.||Grays Harbor, Wash...... 46 53 19N./124 06 57W- 
Bermuda (Ireland Id Greenwich, England*. ..../51.2838'N.| 0 0 
PEP Ookivard)* ...\.2.\. i. 32 19 22N.| 6449 34~_||Guam.........05...-... 13 26 22.N./|144 38.52 E. 
Berne, Switzerland*.. ..../465709N.| 7.2626 5. Guatemala, Guatemala....|14 40 00 N.| 90 32 0O0OW 
Bismarck, No. Dak.{..... 46.49 11 N_|100 46 51w. ||Halifax (Dockyard*)...... 40.39 38.N.| 63 35.22 
t Bo ‘ota, Colombia*.. ... 4 35°55 N_| 74 04 52w_||Hamburge, Germany*..... 35 32 51N.| .9 58 22 BE. 
i; ’ Bolivar Point, Tex. Lt. 2921 59N_\ 94.46-01wW.||Hanover, N. H.*.......-. 43 42 15N.| 7217. 0W. 
-Bomb'y(Col'ba) India*..-./18 53 36 N.| 72 48 56 B.||Harrisbure, Pa. (Old 
Bonn, Germany* .... 5043 45N._| 7-548. Capitol Bldg.) 3.3.0 .25.- 40 15.51N:| 76 52 54W. 
Bordeaux (Floriac) Fr.*..:./44.5007N.| 031 22w.||Hartford, Connf. | ....../41 45 51N-| 72 40 58W 
Boston St. H’se, Mass... .../42.2128N.| 71 3 50w.||Havana (Morro Lt.) - 23.09 26N.| 82 21.28W. 
- Brazos River, Tex. Lt.. 6 41N_| 95-18 31w. ||Helena, Mont.(C'th’se) 46 35 18 N.|1i12 02 08W 
Briery Knob, W. Va 8 40N.| 80 20 40w.||Helsingfors, Finland*...../60 09 42 N.| 24 57 16 E 
ri , § 00 8.1153 01.33 E.||Hongkong, China*. ...... 22 18 13N.|11410.28 5 
Brussels (Uccle), Bi 756N_| 421306 ||Honolclu (Reef, Lt.)...... 21 1755 N.|157 51 54W 
Buenos Aires, 600N.| 5826 w_||indianapolis, Md. Tt. S..css 39 46 11N.| 8609 36W. 
Buffalo, N. Y. (C. 303 S.| 78°52 41W. Ithaca, IN. SXF ibe Fae 42.26 47N.| 76 29--0W. 
Calcutta, India. . 325N.| 88 2012.5. Jacksonv'le, Fla.(C’th.) ..../30.19 35 N.| 81 39 17W, 
Callao, Peru, Lt 8.15N.| 771445w. Jamaica, West Indies*.....{18 2451N.| 77 52 22W. 
:bridge, England* 252N.| 0 540 B_|\Jefferson City, Mot 2/23; 38 3447N.] 92 10-20W. 
~ Cambri 29 48N_| 71:°-7 45w _||Johannesburg, Transvaal*.. |26.10 55 S.| 28 04 30 B 
Canton, ‘ 635N_(113 16 30E. Jupiter Inlet, Fla ....... 26 5654N.| 80 04.56W. 
Cape Ann,Mass.,N. 821N_| 70 34 31w_||Kan.City,Mo.(Pr.Ch.)..../39.05 56N.| 94 35 13W. 
Cape Blanco, 0 15 N 1124.33 46w_||Key West, Fla., Lt....... 24 3302N.] 81 48.°4W. 
Cape Ca 7 37 N. | 80 32:37 w || Singston (Fort Roval .... ivi: 
_ Cape Charl 722N | 75 54 24w "||, Elagstaff), Jamaica. 17.55 56N.| 76 50 34W. 
~ Cape Cod, Mass., 20223N | 70 338w_||L2 Plata, Argentina* -....|34 5432 S.| 57.56 12W. 
_ Cape Elizabeth, Me., Lt. :|43 33 58 N_| 70 12 02w. ||Earedo, ‘Tex. (N. Wire-.... 
* Gape Fear, N, G., Lt. ...:.|33'5047N.| 77 57 58w.||, less Tower) .....- 27 30 25N.| 99 31 O7W, 
Cape Flattery, Wash. Lt...|48 23 31 N |124 44 ogw_||Leiden, Netherlands* 520920N.| 429 35, 
135 15-17 N.|.75 31 16W_ Tere rad Russia : -|59 56 32N.| 3017 51 B, ; 
38 46 39N.|-75.05 low. ||Heee, Belglum® ......../5037 6N.| 53351 EB. 7) 
365535N.|'76 027W. Tish, oy gocthes 1203 00 S.|] 7700 00W. 
60 14 05 N.|146 39 O6W: ||74 es Portugal*.... 384231N.|] 911 10W. 
185 88°41 8: | 67 16 15 w. || eee Rock, Ark sees ; ee | 
{34 87 22. | 7681 29w ||, ,~Custom: House)... ..... 3444 56N.| 921624W. 
.138 55 59 N.| 7457 39wW. Fh See England*.....,|53 24 05N. 420W..° 7) 
ay .|40 26 26N. 124 24 21w. ie Angeles, C. (City B’'l)..|84 03 13.N.|118 14 33 WwW. 
ig 335604 8.| 1828 42 B. ee Lhe Lt... /33 42 31N..|118 15 03W. | 
.134 2112 8. 18 29 26 E. Madixe le, Ky.(C't se) .+-./88 15 16N.| 85 45 38 
65 33 30 N_|168 00 0OOw. Mee Wis. + +eeee..../43 04 37N.| 89 24 28W. 
33 01 08 N.|.79 22 26w. MO ee ee 13 04 08N. 446 BE 
10 3100 N_| 66 56 0OW: Me PAS) Loe ae rie 40 2430N.| 341 16W. 
3908 09N.| 81844 b. eres Nicaragua. -++,|12 09 0ON.| 86 15.00W. 
89 09 51N.|119-45 56w. Mo ai t. steynegiae . {14 3441 N.|120 58 33. B. 
37 30.13 |“15 05 10 ||Mars ace ./43 18 19N.] 5 23 39 
af $3 QON.| 92 19 00W. |INobite, Ala. (C'th'se)’ +.2:|80 44. Samy | 48 68 oem 
era nee S| BBN eee thee te RNR) a 
apitol Bldg.) ..../38 2102N.| 8137/5 N.Y. Lt... +. ./41 04 16N.) 71 51 2) 
Charlottet wn,P.f.L1t. .../46 11 96N.| 63.00 Bow. Montevideo, ‘Uruguay. ...|34 5433 S|] 56 12 BLW 
Charlottesville, Va. . "*/38 02 O1N.| 78°31 20w. Rees PA eee 32 22.40.N.| 86 18 02W. 
Cherbourg, France*. 49 38 54N°| 138 8W? Apbietreles, Canada* '...... 45 30.20N.| 73 343 
cheyenne, Wyo.t 41 08 25 N [104 49 11y" ||POseow (Presnia) Russia* °|55 45 20N| 3734 15 B 
Chicago, Ill.*.. 41 50 OLN._| 87 36 42w~ i a knap; Utah... 0... 38 25 10N./112 24 43W 
Cincinnati, Ohio* 39 08 20N.| 8425 21w' Mi. paah det Ala... 8. 33 2908N.| 55 48 31W. 
Clinton, NuY2*. .. 143-03 17N-| 75 24 21w:|lare Homes Cal 1722: /87-58 O03 N. [119 19 law. 
Colombo, Ceylon, Lt.” ::.] 6.55 40N.| 7950 40m |lart! Pine’ Gol et 77 7/43 88 O8N- |. 68 07 44 
olon, Panama, Tit.... 1.1] 9 2209N_| 79 54 42w ||Me eet colons # 7771: (89 07 OF N. 1106.26 41 WwW. 
Columbia, 8.C.2 1... $400 O1N-| 81.01 59W.|/Me’ Harvard Obes 0222 38 59 38.N- {106 19 
pa : en 00 39~W. Mt. Helews, Chl, ++ +++e+-(38 40 11 N 129 a7 BBW. 
-(Seraglio Pt. Lt.) ..... 41 00 ; : - Hood, Ore ...... ;--|45 22 26 N. 1121.41. 
‘malt gts 35N-] 29 1.145. |[Mt: Marey,\N, ¥. 201211 44.06 46. 73.65 2 
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; Astr¢ omical—Latitude and Longitude. 
LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE TABLE—Continued 


ot wv : 
03 59N Saigon, Cochin-China* 3 B. 
of gee St. Augustine, Fla. Lt... 29 a8 OrN, re 
25 22N St. Helena Island 1555008] 6 
17 29N. st oe gran a7 3402.1 52 
Sea gakS 24 34N- :||St. Simon, Ga. Lt 31 08 O2N.| 82 
au See 55 28N.|122 35 45W.||Salem, Oregon... 44 56 19N.|123 
. 16 14N.| 71 18 14W.||Salt Lake City, Utah : 
es ge ae 58 46N.| 1136 30E./|| (Temple). - 7... ......./40 46 15N.|111 
ene abrador. «........ 32 45N_| 61 40 14W. |/|San Diego, Cal... . ..|32 43 21N./117 
4 oi, pee 51 46N.| 14 15 26 E.||San Francisco, Cal.*. 1.21: 7 3 
Peni Penn * v Kone aes 37 47 28N.|122 
ee rset: 36 08 SAN. 86 4s ow. San Jose, Costa Rica...... 955 00N.| 84 
Vassau, Bahamas, Lt..... 29 05 37N.| 7 Ps uan, Po ICO. 6 , 5 
_ Natal, Bo. Africat 0.21.0: 9 5047 8.) 30018 F.|/San Luis, Argentina® | ../{33 1748. 5:| 6690 
ea BL, 8,5 -> «(20 28 SON 73 59 DOW ean talen ipa Col Le... 15 00 88 Notts aw 
; ae IN? : ri , Saiv: Race 
; New Haven, Conn. « 41 19 22N.| 7255 9W.||Sand Island.‘Ala. Lt... 1. 30 11 ISN. 
Nae ee ro 1 Sandy Hook, N. J., Lt..../40 27 42N. 
Bee ah er Se 29 56 53N.| 90 4 10W. Santa Domingo.S. Dom 18 28 0ON. 
New fore City (Col.U )..... 40 48 3a N. 73 57 sow. Santiago, Chile*. 2... 1... [83 26 42 8° 
, France*..... os «6/43 43.17N.] | -||Santiago de Cuba, Lt... 3 NW 
orae (Navy Yd.) Va..../36 49 33N.| 7617 46W. SapAnuhtiion foun Ga. 32 O4 2aN. 81 56 22W: | 
: Norwa 71 1100N_| 2540 °0.B.||Seattle (Univ.) Wash.....|47 39 42.N.|122 18 32W. 
4427 42N_| 93 8 58W.||Shanghai, China... ...... 31 1441N.|121 
42 19 02N.| 72.38 16W.||Ship Shoal, La. Lt... - 02. 28 54 52N- 
ba & - 46 28 37N.| 30 45 33 E. ||Silver Mt.,’S. Pk., Cal... |38 32 39N. 
PAE: ‘}41 13 08N.|111 59 56W.||Sitka, Alaska. 2... 22. ..1157 02 53. 
4 :|35 28 34N-| 97 30 O6W.||Springfield, Illf.-. =... 2... 39 47 57N. 
co Lis 2 Se at 59 54 44N.| 10°43 22 E_||Stockholm, Sweden*...... 50 20 33.N. 
> Olympia, | pate 47 02 09 N.|122 54 09W.||Suakin, E. ‘Africa, Lt... .::/19 07 0ON- 
Omaha, eb. (Pr. Ch.)....|41 15 43N.} 95 56 15W. |/Suere, Bolivia............ 19 1800 8. 
ftawa, Canada*......... 45 23 39N.| 7543 OW.||Sydney, N.S. W.*....... 33 51 42 8. 
514534N.| 115 6W.||Tacubaya, Mex.*........./19 24 18N. 
Pde ool 45 24 01N.| 11 52 16 B:||Tampa, Fis. (C’th’se).-.°.|27 56 53N. 
8 57 O6N.| 79 32 9W .||Tampico, Mexico... 22 15 00N. 
548 00N.| 5512 OW.||Tanana, Alaska..... 65 10 10N 
- SER SBE 48 50 11N.| 220 14E.|/Tashkent, Turkestan* 4119 31N. 
Pons oe 30 20 46N. 87.18 28w. A bese etd Hond’ras. 140400N. 
39°58 0O2N.| 75 16 42W .||Tillamook Rock, Ore.Lt. 45 56 16N 
.|38 50 26 N.|105 02 37W..||Tokyo, Japan*...... 35 39 17N. 
pie 38 57 19 N.|123 44 24W.||Topeka, Kan.t...... 39 02 54N-. 
Jove wees 71 23 30N.|156 27 OW. |/Toronto, Canada*........|43 40 O1N. 
, Cal. Lt. ::|34 26 56 N.|120 28 13W.||Trinidad Head, Cal.Lt....|41 03 08N. 
Cal... 32 39 55 N_|117 14 32W.||Tunis (Goletta, Lt.) ....../36 48 19N. 
Adi 36 38 OLN |121 55 59W. ||Tybee, Ga. Lt. .......... 32:01 19N. 
5 9 45N.|123 01 21W.||Upsala, Sweden*......... 59 51 29N. 
2  N.| 7219 0OW.|/Urbana, ft a ccd 40 06 20N. 
846 S.| 57 29 26 E. ||Utrecht, Netherlands*....|/52 05 10N. 745E. ~ 
541N_| 32 18 45 E.||Valdez C. H., Alaska..... 61 06 50N.|146 16 15W. 
110 S.| 57 51 30W.||Valparaiso, Chile......... 33 01 52 S.| 71 38 42W. 
929N | 70 15 20W_||Venice, Italy*...........|45 26 10N.| 12 20 32 B. 
1 00 N..|122 40 39W:||Vera Cruz, Mex. Lt....... 19 12 30N. 7 57W. 
ep cecam, Ge : 2 a6N. 13 3 58 E. Victoria, B. c., Lt... ... 48 25 26N. 20 
' P 1 d .|/Vienna, Austria*,........ 48 13 f 
- Prague,Czech 3 ar y ra Ra ee nia Wash., beat , 
58N.| 7 : ourthos@)....+..... 46 03 55N. v 
946N_| 71 24 24W.|| Warsaw, Poland*......... 52 13 O5N. Ot 0 an. 
759N_| 71 13 10W.||Washington, D C.*...... 3855 14N.| 77 357W. 
1400 S_| 78 29 33W.|| Wellesley, Mass.*........ 42 17 35N_| 7118 10W. ~ 
h, N.C. Wellington, N. Z.*........ 411704 §.|17446 4E 
( gulation)........ 35 46 47N.| 78 38 19W.||West Point, N.Y........ 41 23 22N.| 73 57 39W. 
- Richmond, Va...... “"1137 39 16N_| 7726 4W.||Wheeler Peak, Nev....... 38 59 10 N.|114 18 48W.. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil*. ...|22 5424 S.| 43 10 21W.||Williams Bay (Yerkes*) tise 
_ Rochester (Bausch & WAGE ea otnee ao w es 23413N.| 883318W. — 
brag > ... |43 1037N.| 77 37 24W.|| Williamstown, Mass.* ....|42 42 30N.| 73 12 30W. 
*"144 06 24N_| 69 06 37W.||Yaquina Head, Ore. Lt....|41 40 38N.|124 04 43W, 
S* |. 1114 53 34N._| 1229 48.||Yokohama, Japan........ 35 26 41N.|139 39 On. 
iF Pe 29 28 20N .| 93 43 21W.||\Zanzibar(E.Consillate) ....| 60043 S.| 3911 8B 
38 34 37 N.|121 29 34W.||Zurich, Switzerland* ...... 47 22 38N.| 833 4E 


* Observatories. + Highest latitude in U. S. territory Lt. lighthouse. t State capitol. 
To find the value in hours, minutes and seconds divide the degrees minutes and seconds by 15. 


Latitude of a place is its angular distance from place, or by the angle at the pole between these 
two meridians. 


‘4 the ‘equator and is measured by. an are of the ; 
Meriginn between the zenith and. the equator.| ,,1Nete 2,8 Devoe ee Oto many sclentiats. 
Longitude of a place is measured by the are Of | The movement 4s difficult to detect because of the 
- the equator, intercepted between the prime me-| small area over which the pole shifts—the size of & 


_ ridian and the meridian passing through the baseball diamond. 
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fait UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINCTON, D. C. 
principal observational work of the Observatory 
a 


‘The Naval ervatory at Washington, D. C., ined 
mit. 
In addition, the Observatory provides for the 


4 eee continuous observations of the sun, moon, 
¥ nets, and fundamental stars for the determination 
development, supply, upkeep, and repair of ehrono- 
meters, compasses, sextants, and other nautical 


f absolute B asap vara including the position of the 
equator and the equinox among the stars, and 
essential contributory observations. instruments which afford means of safe navigation 
it also prepares and ucla’ the American | to nayal vessels and aircraft. 
_ Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, and derives and The Observatory’s time signals, based on precise 
. disseminates the standard time of the United States. | star observations, are sent out at 3 A. M., noon, and 
Other astronomical investigations of generai or | 10 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, on telegraph- 
ecial scientific value, either independent!y or in | control lines which operate automatically the radio 
operation with other observatories, are undertaken | stations at Arlington and Annapolis, and in addition 
as time, opportunity, and the demands of the | at noon those at Key West and San Diego. 


3 
4 


Time Time Time |/Time Time |Time Time |Time 
oe h. m.jh. m. h. m.\h. m. h. m.\h.° m. h. m.|h. m. 
2 46) 1 | 9 21) 3 36) -1 | 8 28} 2 40} 11] 9 04) 3 29} 1 | 9 30]'3°57 
3. 32|)Sa | 9 49! 4 11; Sa | 8 50/ 3 04) Tu | 9 24] 3 28] Th | 9 49] 3°46 
3 24) 2) 9 51).4 11) 2] 8 56} 3 13} 2] 9.40! 4 07} 2 |10.18] 4 46 
4 11; Su |10 21) 4 41| Su | 9 19} 3 33) W /10 02/ 4 09| F |10 37| 4 34 
4.02) 3 |10-25} 4 48) 3 | 9 25} 3 47] 3 /10 21] 4:50} 3 ]11°11] 5 42 
4 50| M-|10 58; 5 11| M 9 49| 4 00) Th |10 46] 4 39| Sa /|11 32] 5 32 
440} 4/11 04) 5 30]. 4 |} 9 59] 4 23). 4 /11 10] 5 42] 41]..-..] 6 45 
.5 27) Tu |11 42} 5 44) Tu |/10 26] 4 28) F /11 38} 5 28) Su |12-17| 6 44 
6 23) -5 |11 50} 6°23) 5 }10 38] 5-03] -5 |..-..] 6 48] 5 | 038] 7 51 
2} 6 06) W |... ..| 6 26] W /j11 08] 5 03} Sa /12 09] 6 35) M 1 39) 8 04 
6 13] 6 | 0-32] 7 -29|- 6-|11 23] 5 52]/- 6 | 0 42] 8 O5! 6 | 1-56} 8 56 
s 6 46| Th |12 45) 7 24) Th /11 58| 5 46 Su 1 28| 8 0&| Tu | 2 59] 9 19 
7 12} 7 | 1,33] 8 45] 7 |.. ..]-6 58]. 7 12.04, 9 19] 7 | 3 14] 9 56 
7 31|F 1 53| 8 36) F |12°18] 6 46} M 3.07| 9 4 09/10 25 
8 16} 8 | 2°45) 9 58) 8 |'0 59] 8 20) 8-| 3 33/10 4 24/10 51 
8 23 Sa | 3 15) 9 53)Sa | 1 30) 8 11] Tu |. 4 25\10 5 O07|11 24 
9 23) 9 | 4 02)11 03} 9 | 2.18) 9 33]. 9 | 4 45/11 5 24)11 42 47 
9 19} Su | 4 40/11 01| Su | 3.05} 9 40] W | 5 28/11 6 00)... .. 06/1 
10 25) 10 | 5 13).. ..}.10 | 3°46]10 45] 1071 5 46)... 6 18} 0 35 
22 M 5 49)12.02) M | 4 34/10. 52] Th | 6 21|12 6 46/12 50 
23] 11 | 6 14] 0-04)-11 | 5 00/11 43] 11] 6 39] 0 7 03} 1 19 
16] Tu | 6 50/12°55| Tu | 5 41/11 53) F 7 19)12 7 30) 1 30 
ope: 7 10), 2. OO) .12fi.6, Ofh. 3+ <2]! 12) |) A BSl ods 7 55) £ ol 
17| W | 7 44| 1.46) W | 6 38/12 36 Sa | 7 54) 1 8 12}.2 09 
13] 13 | 8 01) 1 54) 13 | 6 57] 0 49] 13 | 8 14] 2 8 38] 2 40 
11) Th |} 8 35| 2 34] Th |.7 29] 1 24] Su | 8 37] 2 8 52/2 46 
08) 14 | 8 51) 2 46) 14 | 7 46] 142] 14) 8 58].3 9 21|.3 24 
03] F 9 25).3 22) F 8 16] 2 40) M 9 18) 3 9 31/3 a7 
04) 15 | 9 38) 3°38] 15 |. 8 33] 2 31] 15 1 9 41] 3 10 02] 4 00 
54) Sa |10 13) 4 08! So | 9 01) 2.55! Tu | 9 59] 3 10 11] 4 57 
57| 16 |10 27| 4 30) 16 | 9 19] 3 20} 16 {10 24} 4 10 43] 4 40 
44) Su |11 01/455) Su | 9 46) 3 39} W {10 39] 4 10 49) 4 33 
53) 17 /11 16) 5 24] 17./10 04} 4:09] 17 ]11 07] 5 11 26} 5. 
35} M |11 51/ 5.43) M /|10 29) 4 22) Th |11 20] 5 11 31) 4 
49] 18 |... ..}' 6°19] 18 |10 48] 4 58] 18 |11 55] 6 ne Woh Oy 
26) Tu |12 08) 6 34) Tu |11 14) 5 98) F }.. ../6 12 14) 6 
48} 19 | 0 45/.7.18] 19 |11 35] 5 49) 19°] 0 07] 7 0 13).7 
19) W 1 05; 7-28) W |.. 2.) 5 56) Sa [12 51] 7 1 09) 7 
49| 20 | 1 43/8 19} 20 | 0 01] 6 43] 20 | 1 03] 8 1 04) 8 
12) Th | 2 11) 8 28/ Th }i2 27] 6 50} Su | 1 57 8 2 09/8 
51) 21 | 2 46/9 21/21 | 0 54] 7 43) 21] 2 to] 9 2 00) 9 
8 07; F 3:18) 9 28) F 131) 7 Si) M 3 05] 9 3 05) 9 
8 53} 22 | 3 48/10 20] 22 | 1 57] 8 45] 22 | 3 14] 9 2 59) 95 
9 03) Sa | 4 21/10 25] Sa: |. 2 42] 8 55! Tu | 4 04/10 3 57/10 
§3]'23 | 4 45/11 13] 23/3 05) 9 45) 23 | 4 11/10 3 58)10 
(58 Su | 5 17/11 17) Su | 3 50] 9 56) W 4 53/11 4 43/11 
48) 24 | 5 34/.. ..| 24 | 4.08/10 40] 24 | 5 00/11 4 48/11 
50| M | 6 04/12 00| M 4 46/10 50) Th | 5 35|11 5, 25) ic 
39} 25 | 6 17] 0 05) 25 | 5 00/11 28] 25 | 5.43]... 5 37| 0 
39; Tu | 6 45/12 43)Tu | 5 34/11 38] F 6 £4|12 6 06/12 
1] 26 | 6 55] O 48] 26 | 5 45/.. ..| 26 | 6 22] 0 76 241 0 
25) W | 7 20/ 1:23} W |-6 16/12 11) Sa | 6 47/12 6 46/12 
O 24) 27 | 7 28] 1 26) 27 | 6 25] 0 22) 27 | & 58] 1° 7 10} 1 
1 09| Th | 7 53) 2 00} Th | 6 50/12 50) Su | 7 20| 1 Te 2B, VS 
1 07] 28 | 8 00} 2 05} 28 | 7-00) 1 03] 28 |.7 34] 1 7 55| 2 
1 49| F 8 23) 2 34, F 7 23) 1 25) M 7 53/1 8 12| 2 
1 47 29 | 7 31] 1 41} 29.| § 12) 2 3 8 41 
227 Sa | 7 53) 1 58! Tu | 8 28| 2 8 58 36 
220 30 | 8 02/°2 17] 30 | 8 50] 3 30 | 9 31 
3.04 Su | 8 23/2 28] W | 9 07/3 9 45) 
3 01 31] 8 32] 2 52 31 |10 24 
3 M | 8 51| 2 59 r Sa |10 37 


ot Note—Add 1 hour for Daylight Saving Time. 


. First line each day is for morning tides, 
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_. |. NEW YORK CITY (GOVERNOR'S ISLAND) TIDE TABLES (Continued). 


Time |Time 
ry ieee h. m.\h. m. h. m.\h. m. h. m.\h. mm. ° Ms 
: a2} 1 | 2 50| 9 00] 11] 3 30| 9 34) 1] 4 35/1 } 
3 8 18] M | 3 17] 9 51| W | 3'45/10 15] Sa S dilis-o7 ne re 
A 828} 2| 3 54) 9 59] 2] 4 25|/10 29] 2] 5 15/1 
Ww 9 18} Tu | 4.17|10 46] Th | 4 33/11 03! Su § Saha a6 nie 
| 9 24 3 | 451/10 53} 3 | 5 12/11 16] 3] 5 52].. ..| 8) 5 46]. 
4. - B 10 18) W | 5 10/11 36] F | 5 23/11 47| M | 6 00|12 14] W | 6 0112 ; 
ag 10 20} 4) 5 42/11 43 5 53|.. ..| 4| 6 25| 0 22] 4| 6 24] 0 
¥ 11 13| Th | 5 57|.. ..| Sa | 6 03/12 01) Tu | © 36/12 54| Th | 6 43] 1 
, 11 15] 5 | 6 26| 0 21| 5 | 6 30| 0 26] 5 | 6 57| 0 ee ba 
Ee _.| EF | © 38/12 28] Su | 6 39/12 43) W | 7 16 132 yaaa 
0 05} 6 | 7 06] 1-04) 6 | 7 04} 1 03] 6 | 7 29] 1 2] 
. - 12 06] Sa | 7.15} 1 11|M | 7 14| 1 23) Th Birt et 2 £ Oa 
L 051) 7 | 7 41| 1.42] 7 | 7 35|.1 37] 7] 8 @2| 2 * 
7 M 12 52| Su | 7 50| 1 52) Tu | 7 44) 2 01) F $ 23| 2 $3| Su 8 56 
* 135] 8|813| 2 18| 8| 8 04| 2 10] 8| 8 391 23] 8| 9 12 
5, Tu 1 37| M 8 21| 2 30| W 8 14| 2 37| Sa 9 05| 3 34) M 
9 216) 9 | 8 43| 2.52] 9] 8 33) 2 40] 9] 9 21) 3 17) 9 
w 218] Tu} 8 49| 3 06; Th 8 46| 3 14/ Su | 9 49) 4 23) Tu 
2 54| 10 | 9 11/ 3 22! 10 | 9 05] 3 10) 10 |10 O9| 4 04) 10 
2 57| W |917| 3 41|F | 9 22| 3 52] M [10 44) 5 16] W Y 
3 31| 11 | 9 40) 3 51] 11 | 9 41) 3 41) 11 |11 02) 5 00] 11 
3 35| Th | 9 50] 4 17| Sa {10 03| 4 35) Tu |11 47) 6 17) Th)... .. z 
4 05} 12 |10 14| 4 19] 12 |10 24) 4.19] 12 |.. ..| 6 11) 12 1 00] 7: 
4 12| F |10 25| 4 56| Su |10.50| 5 24] W |12 05] 7 22/ F 1 07] 8 0 
4 36| 13 |10 53| 4 50] 13 |11 15] 5 06] 13 | 1 05) 7 30) 13 2 10] 8 
4 48| Sa |11 08| 5 40| M |11 45| 6 25) Th| 1 19] 8 24) Sa | 2 19 
5 05| 14 (11 37| 5 29] 14|.. ..| 6 08) 14 | 2 23] 8 45} 14 3 13] 9 
8 26] Su [11 58] 6 35| Tu [12 14| 7 34/F | 2 34] 9 23/ Su | 3 26] 9 | 
5 34| 15 |.. ..| 6 20| 15 | O° 57| 7 29] 15 | 3 30) 9 51) 15 4 10/10. 
6 09| M [12 32| 7 43| W | 1 25] 8 43/ Sa | 3 43/10 16) M | 4 28) 
‘| 6 og] 16 | 0 59] 7 29] 16 | 2 22| 8 51| 16 | 4 30/10 51) 16 | 5 04) 
7 o1| Tu] 1 38| 8 57| Th | 2 46] 9 46| Su | 4 45/11 09) Tu| 5 25 
6 52| 17 | 2 16| 8 53| 17 | 3 42/10 02) 17 | 5 23/11 46) 17 | 5 5a 
8 05| W | 2 56/10 06) F | 4 00/10 44) M 5 42/11 58] W | 6 18 
7 51| 18 | 3 44/10 10] 18 | 4 45/11 05] 18 | 6 14).. ..| 18) 6 41 
9 16 Th | 4 14|11 06] Sa | 5 03/11 35| Tu | 6 24/12 38/ Th | 7 08 
9 04| 19 | 4 59|11 16] 19 | 5 42|.. ..| 19 | 7 00) O 45) 19 7 25 
14|10 25| F .| 5 21|.. ..| Su | © 01/12 01) W | 7 23) 1 23) B 7 «56 
4g|10 19| 20 | 6 00| 0 O1| 20 | 6 34] 0 23) 20 | 7 44) 1 30) 20 8 08 
29\11 27| Sa | 6 20/12 16| M | 6 53/12 54) Th | 8 11) 2 16) Sa 8 38} 
o7|11 27| 21 | 6 55| 0 51| 21 | 7 22) 1 11) 21 | 8 28) 2 18) 21 8 49| 
“| su | 7 15| 1 12| Tu} 7 43] 1 46) F | 8 58] 3 03) Su | 
15| 0 25| 22 | 7 48| 1 40] 22 | 8 08) 1 58) 22 | 9 12 3 04} 22 
38|12 29| M | 8 06| 2 05] W | 8 32) 2 36) Sa | 9 46 3 51) M 
1 18| 23 | 8 35| 2 27| 23 | 8 54] 2 44) 23 | 9 55) 3 52) 28 
1 26| Tu | 8 55| 2 56) Th,| 9 20! 3 25) Su 10 34| 4 40 
2 08] 24 | 9 22| 3 14] 24 | 9 34) 3 30} 24 |10 41) 4 40 24 
7 2'22| W | 9 44) 3 47/ F 10 10) 4 15) M j11 24) 5 30) W 
1 2 57| 25 |10 10] 4 01| 25 |10 25) 4 19) 26 |11 28 5 33) 25 
1 3 15| Th |10 34] 4 29| Sa |11 02 5 06| Tu|.. ..| 6 21| TH]... 
2 3 44| 26 |10 58] 4 50) 26 |11 15] 5 11) 26 | 0 19 6 29] 26 | 0 
2 4 04| F_ |11 26] 5 23] Su |11 57] 6.01) W |12 19 713|F {12 
3 439) 27 |11 49] 5 41] 27 |.- ..] 6 07) 27 | 1 15 7 28) 27) 1 
2 5 02| Sa |.. ..| € 28] M {12 0° 6 56) Th 1 13| 8 05] Sa |12 
4 5 21| 28 | 0 22| 6 36] 28 | 0 58) 7 06) 28 2 12| 8 24] 28 | 1 3 
4 5 57| Su |12 45| 7 26) Tu] 1 07) 7 52) B 2 07| 8 52) Su | 1 45 
5 7 36| 29 | 1 59| 8 07| 29 | 3 03] 9 19) 29 | 2 26 
5 8 25| w | 2 08| 8 48| ca | 3 00) 9 40; M | 2 29 
5 3 36} 30 | 2 58| 9 04] 30 | 3 48/10 10) 30 | 3 20 
AE 9 .22| Th | 3 05} 9 29| Su | 5 48\10 22) Tu) 3 16 
i) 6 1 47| 8 02 3 9 4 21/11 10 
|12 52] 7.17] Su | 2 17) 8 52 3 56\10 4 36\11 02 


Note—Add 1 hour for Daylight Saving Time. First line each day is for morning tides. 


_Astrono be os Tide Tab ise 5 Visibit 


= noe 


bg passing tani: otsulgn’ water it © raion | ae! ‘Governor's a tetiid, the he 
ame may’ be found crs wet for: sors ‘day | annexed. T @ the result tad Bour for 


adding to.or subtracting from.the-time. of bo an ca | Saving Time. ake 


a 282 f 
Ps Portland, OVER: do ete 
5 Portsmouth, N. A 
4 2 Poughkeepsie, N. 
Nahant, Mass. 2 Providence, R. I 
Nantucket, Mass 4 Richmond, Va 
Negaté. NI 1 Rockaway Tnlet,. NLY. gue 
New Bedford. M u Rockland, Me......- add 
‘Newburyport, Mass. . 3 Rockport, Mass...... 
‘New.Haven, Conn... 2 Salem, Mass........ 
New London, Conn... 1 Sandy Hook, N. J.. 
Newport, R.1I...... Savannah, Ga....... ‘add 
Norfolk, Va:.:...... 1 Southport, N.3C2 
Bioipia excel Norwich,Conn...... 2 Viney’d Hav n, Mass.add 
Fee Old Pt, Comfort, Va..add Washington, D. C.. .sub. 
Philadelphia, Pa..... add| 5 Watch Hill, R. I..... 
Plymouth, Mass..... add} 3 West Point, N. ¥.... 
Point Lookout, Md...add| 4 Wilmington, N. C.... 


Bzamp ple—To find the approximate standard time | the desired date, and then subtract 55 minutes, as 
rh tide dat Atlantic City,.N. J., on any day, find | in the above table; the result will be the time of 
he time of high water at New York City under | high water that is required. 


L a AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE. 
' Places. >.) Feet.) Inch. | Places. Feet .{Inch . Places. Feet. ;Inch. 


a aba Seana AL 12 6 ||Mobile, Ala......... 1 5 ||San Diego, Cal. ..... see 


‘Baltimore, Md. 1 2 ||New London, Conn. . 2 6 \|Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 8 

Bos '9 5 |; New Orleans, La..... None|None ||San Francisco, Cal. - $b. LE 

5 2 ||Newport, R.T....... 3 6 ||Savannah, Ga....... 6 6 

_ Colon, Panama. 0 11 ||New: York, N. Y..... 4 5 ||Seattle, Wash....... 7 7 

Eastport, Me.. C 18 2 ||Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 }}Tampa, Fla..2...57. 1 10 

‘Galveston, Mex. s|: AR 0:||Philadelphia, Pa..... 5 2 || Washington, D. C.... 2 12 
Key West, Fla....... eT 2 Portland, Me........ 


| Vgpe ag tide at. Bastport, Me., 21 feet;:at the head | Channel, England, 42 feet; on the coast of Wales, 36 
_of the ay, of erradys iN, 8. 50 feet; in the Bristol | ft. These are typical cases. 2 


7 cae shit VISIBILITY AT SEA 


_ Distance Height Distance Height Distance Height Distance 
o Above of Above ot Above of 
' Visibility. |}Sea Level.| Visibility. Sea Level.| Visibility. Sea Level.| Visibility. 
- Stat. est Stat. | Naut. . | Naut. 
esis Miles.| Miles. i i 
96) 2 55/45. 5. 66k 8.87| 7.67 
4.18 3 ~seager 8.30! | S.08 
2 : Nde Bespl oD SL] 48.48 
Re .25| 8.85 
Pome 10.67) 9.21 
anon 5 9.56 
rae ie 5 Soh 11.46] 9.90 
r ot a 11.83! 10.22 
5 ——$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—_—— ee 
nder normal atmospheric conditions the visi- Roughly speaking, the distance of visil 
nun ‘of alight depends upon its height and intensity, | nautical miles is equal to eich bavedtka’ ante 
_ the distance due to the former being known as the | square root of the height of the light above sea 


. eee | ange, eve oe) ane fetter = the AN se a Ee : 

, for the principal ,lig uminous e actual curvature of the surface of t! 
ter than the geographic, and the dis- | the first mile is about 9 inches, and Reordasen genet 
which the principal lights are visible is' | approximately as the square of the distance. 
the horizon only, and under some condi- A light 130 feet high is seen just at the horizon; 
m Se fonatiy tie ie ee ae pba ope opens atmospheric conditions, 18 

may ance from the o it 

* elek ple far rpebees the computed geographic range. See 


fi Nautical 
Miles. 


' 


i 5 at HEIGHT ABOVE SEA LEVEL OF CERTAIN LIGHTHOUSES, 
i htation, Station. Hty 
Feet. 


Jivbanapdiio: Cal......| 425]| Point Borinquen, P. 
ee ee na igh akg aa + 420||Seal Rocks, Alaska. a 


5|| Point Sur, Cal. 0||Cape Disappoint., Wash. .. | 
fam Cape San Juan, P, R. +] 2601\Ca 
ore Aunuu Island, Samoa...... 50 
patos Navesink): N. Ji 00.6. Say 246 


Alch. 
lumbia River, Wash iy eat _ 234||Block Island, S. E., R. I.. 
ona Island, P. R.........!° 231||Cape Stephens, Alasica He MA 


" Alaska, 


02 i 2 
: eke Hinchinbrook. Alaska. |: 338 
al Sha affets 0 


ast Fo! 
| - Point Raven, 


> _¢ - 
= i aos © 


a Ni Ea EN ae 


a3 ‘ 
he Weather Bureau, United States Department 
ure hen le for the 


m Gesignated | stations. forecasts 
eran to stations of the Weather Bureau, rail- 
Meretxvimiested to the public by telcos , seephece: 
ephone, 
-fadio, ‘and mail, and, to a limited extent, by steam 


a" Wg les. t 
' Whistle Signals.—A_ warni blast of 
. fifteen to twenty seconds’ Arata is Renaed Ss 


 &ttract attention. After this warning the longer 
blasts (of from four to six seconds’ duration) refer 
_to weather, and shorter blasts (of from one to three 
m seconds’ duration) refer to temperature; those for 
Small craft. 
RED yee 
NE. winds 


that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. 
Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant adore a 
square red flag with black centre displayed by day. 
or two red lanterns, one above the other, displa ed 
ee indicates the approach of a storm of marked 
ence with winds beginning from the northeast. 
Southeast Storm Warning—aA red pennant below a 
square red flag with black centre displayed by day, 
or one red lantern displayed by night, indicates the 
approach of a storm of marked violence with winds 
} inning from the sovtheast. 
‘outhwest Storm Warning—A white pennant below 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by 


’ 


DEFINITIONS OF WINDS. 


A gale is any wind exceeding certain limiting 
velocities. In practice gales are subdivided into 
fresh, strong and whole. A fresh gale is any wind 
_ having force 8 in the Beaufort Scale. (Force 8 is 
equivalent to a velocity of approximately 47 to 54 
- see pale a whole gale may have a speed of 55 to 
ue m.p.h. 
‘ Wihirhwind: any limited mass of air in violent whirl- 
ing motion. Whirlwinds range in degree of violence 
from the common dust whirl that may be observed 
at street corners due to opposing winds to that of the 
dry dust whirlwind, an intermediate form seen at 
times of still air in hot desert regions, and from that 
form up to the most violent whirling storm known— 
the tornado, which see. 

Tornado; A violent whirling storm of extremely 
small diameter characterized by a pendant whirling 
funnel-shaped cloud that progresses rapidly across 

the country in a rather narrow path that in general 
is marked by the total destruction of objects in its 
course. The force of the wind in the vortex of a 
tornado is too great to measure; trees are uprooted 
or twisted off and the remnants scattered over the 
 Jandseape, frame-buildings are demolished and those 
_ of more enduring construction are severely damaged, 


‘ 


i 


heavy objects may be carried up into the funnel 
_ cloud only to be dropped to the ground a little 
farther on. 


A violent shock makes the whole earth tremble, 
vigorously in the vicinity of the origin and with de- 
* creasing amplitude at more distant points. Hundreds 
of,miles from the source the dying im- 

ible to our senses, may be recorded 
@ delicate seismograph mounted on 


‘ock, z 
_ -What can strike a blow sufficiently hard to shake 
the earth? Heavy volcanic explosions give rise to 
earthquakes, but a far more common cause is the 
abrupt snapping of the rocky crust under enormous 
‘strain, Movements on such breaks, known to geol- 
ogists as faults. occur at frequent intervals in many 
- ‘parts of the earth. 


Three distinct kinds of impulses move outward 
ffom the locus of such a shock: two kinds penetrating 


& 
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___ Astronomical—Weather Information. 


- WEATHER SICNALS. Bk a ® 
weather are sounded first. La eva tg al 
Biasts. _ Indicate, mylene st 
One long.............Fair weather. _ 
Two long. ...........Rain or snow. : 
Three long....... ....Local rain or snow. 
ainel rat vie nee yeebie Ewer tempergtuney Ma 
severe oecce a cal yy eet 
Three short.. 211.1): Con ware ee 
The forecast m 


Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates ; day, or a white lantern below a red lantern displayed 


EARTHQUAKE VIBRATIONS 


| making a slight vibration on the record. 


~ ' . : _ 


essages are telegraphed at th 
expense of the Weather Bureau to places where ac 
they are distributed to nearby and local communi- — 
ties; they are furnished to individuals or fitms at 
the regular commercial rates and sent “collect.” 
Small Craft, Storm and Hurricane Warnings. _ 
All square flags shown here are red with black — 
center when displayed as warnings. Si ws 


Storm. 


. Hurricane, z 3 


SW. winds. NW. winds. 


by night, indicates the approach of astorm of marked 


violence with winds beginning from the southwest. — 
Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant adot 


night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked 
violence with winds beginning from the northwest. 
Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
flags, red with black centres, one above the other, 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white — 
lantern between, ayed by night, indicate the 
approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of the — 
extremely severe and dangerous storms which 
occasionally move across the Great Lakes or up the — 
Atlantic Coast. to eee 


ra « 


+ ‘ {w 

Cyclone: This term is persistently applied to the 
tornado, just described. Properly speaking acyclone _ 
is an area of low barometric pressure, often circular — 
or oval in form and usually with gentle to fresh winds, 
though in cases the winds may and do reach gale 
force. The direction of the winds of a cyclone, viz., 
toward and around the center of the area of low pres- __ 
sure in a direction contrary to the movement of the 
hands of a clock as it lies face up on a table, com- 
monly referred to as counterclockwise, is what gave 
the name “cyclone’’ to storms of this character. _ 

Cyclones are divided into two main groups, iropt- 
cal and eztra-tropical according to the latitude of 
origin. Tropical storms originate near but not.on 
the equator and they are known under different — 
names in various parts of the world: thus in the Far 
East they are known as typhoons or bagutos and in 
the West Indies as hurricanes. There is no essential 
difference between a typhoon and a hurricane, The 
characteristics of a tropical cyclone are violent 
winds, intense rainfall, the presence of a calm spot at_ 
the center of the storm (the ‘‘eye” of the storm) and 
the absense of an anticyclone. 1 eee 

Ertra-tropical cyclones are as their name implies — 
the storms of the temperate zone, they are also known 
simply as LOWS, or barometric depressions, they are 
of great geographic extent some having diameters 
of 1,000 miles in length. The tornado occurs, 
mostly, in the southeast quadrant of a cyclone. 


into the earth, and the third traveling around the 
circumference. x 

One of the throughwaves. called the primary or 
Se leone wave, travels with a velocity of several © 
miles a second. Arriving at the position of a distant 
seismograph, it produces the first preliminary tremor, 


The other throughwave, called the secondary or 
transver-e wave, moves at a distinctly slower rate, 
and reaches the seismograph later than the primary, 
to set up the second preliminarv tremor. - ‘ 

The third impulse, traversing the longer route 
along the curvature of the earth, is the last to reach 
the station. This wave 1s the most vigorous of the 

, afd sets the arm of the seismograph sw: 


(@repared in the 


212°| WATER BOILs 
2 AT SEA- 
194 LEVEL. 
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167 {Alcohol Boils. 


127 |Tallow Melts. 


98 |Blood Heat. 


60 |Temperate. 


onmamssaeek 


WATER 
FREDZDs. 


ZERO FARR. 


(Frewzes. 
Mmrcury 


green or yellowls'! 


NORMAL TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL. 
atte U.S Department of Agriculture) 


Office’ of the Chief of the 


4}1,800 thunder oe progress in the world, giving eee 


‘Weather. Bureau, 


Z MEAN | atm Maa ey 
ns ne TEMPER- al ae pees STATES Sas : a Ree- Ae ‘Aunt 
k ATURE. | or Te ons. | ATURE. _ord- € 

I- | Stat =F ———__ High-| Low-| cip’n - | High-| Low-|cip’n 

ate Jan. ,July| est. . }(ins.) Jan.)July} es es F 
Mobile...... 52 |.81 | 103 61.6, Omaha...... |. 22.|.77 |-110.| —32].27-8 
Phoeus aie 51 | 90 | 119 7.8 Winnemucea.| 29°|°71-} 1 —28 5. 
-|Little Rock. .| 41 | 81 | 106 48.4 Charlotte....| 41 | .78 | 103 | — 4 46.0 
.|San Francisco} 50 | 58 | 101 22.0 Bismarck _ 8 | 70 |.108 | —45) 16-3 
HRA 30 | 72 | 105 14.0 ..|Coneord.....} 22] 68 | 102 | —35| 37.5 — 
28 | 72 | 101 45.5 ..|Atlantic City.| 32 | 72 | 104 | —.7] 40-6°— 
EA ee ear eal aed 42.2 .../Santa Fe....| 29 | 69 97 | —13] 14.3. »| 
70.| 84 | 100 38.1 .-|N. Y.-City...] 31 | 74 | 102} —13] 43.0. 3) 
43 | 78 | 102 43.3 ...|/Cineinnati:..| 30 [75 | 105 | —17] 38.6 _ 
30 | 73 | 121 13.1 .|Oklahoma...| 36 | 81 | 108 | —17} 31.2 — 
25.) 74 | 103 32.9 Portland... ..| 39 | 67 | 104-| — 2} 41.6 — 
28 | 76 | 106 39.9 Philadelphia .| 33 | 76 | 106 | — 6] 40.4 — 

19 | 74 | 106 32.9 .-}Block Island.} 31 | 68 92 | — 6} 41.3 

31 | 79 | 107 30.1 -}Charleston...| 50 | 81 | 104 7) 45.2 

.|Louisyille....| 34 | 79 | 107 43.3 Pierre. ees, 16 | 75 | 110 | —40| 16.6 
.|New Orleans.| 54 | 82 | 102 57.5 Nashville....| 39 | 79 | 104 | —13} 47.2 — 
.|Portland....| 22 | 68 | 103 41.9 Galveston. ..| 54 | 83 | 1 8 8 FA 
.|Baltimore 34 | 77 | 105 42.6 Salt Lake C 29 | 76 | 103 | —20) 16.1 © 
28 | 72 40.1 Burlington 19 | 70 | 100 |} —28) 31.6 
24 | 72 | 104 32.0 -| Norfolk -| 41 | 79 | 105 2 1S 
13 | 72 | 104 27.2 -|Seattle. . -| 40 | 63 98 3) 34.0 — 
48 | 81 | 104 51.9||W. Va..|Parkersburg..} 32 | 75 | 106 | —27]} 39.4 

31 | 79 | 107 37.4)| Wis. ...|Milwaukee...| 21 | 70 | 102 | —25| 30.1 

20 | 66 ' 103 13.6'|Wyo....'Cheyenne....1 26 ' 67 | 100 ' —38! 15.0 


RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER. 
ADAPTED FOR USE WITH ANEROID, BAROMETERS. 
A RISING BAROMETER. 
A rapid rise indicates unsettled weather. 
A gradual rise indicates settled weather. 
A rise with dry air and cold increasing in Summer indicates wind 


‘from the northward; and if rain has fallen, better weather may be 


expected. . 

A rise with moist air and a low temperature indicates wind and 
rain from the northward. 

A rise with southerly winds indicates fine: weather. 

A STEADY BAROMETER ; J 
with dry air and seasonable temperature indicates a continuance 
of very fine weather. 54 

A FALLING BAROMETER. 

A rapid fall indicates stormy weather. 

A rapid fall with westerly wind indicates stormy weather from 
the northward. 

fall with a northerly wind indicates storm, with rain and hail 
in Summer, and snow in Winter. 

A fall with increased moisture in the air, and heat increasing, 
indicates wind and rain from the southward. = 

A fall with dry air and cold increasing in Winter indicates snow.. 

A a after very calm and warm weather indicates rain with squally © 
weather. 

The barometer rises for northerly winds, including from northwest: 
by north to th: eastward for dry or less wet weather, for less wind, 
or for more than one of these eee: except on a few occasions, 
when rain, hail or snow comes from the northward with strong wind. 
The barometer falls for southerly wind, including from southeast - 
by south to the westward, for wet weather, for stronger wind or for 
more than one of these changes, except on a few occasions, when 
moderate wind, with rain or snow, comes from the northward. e3 


44,000 THUNDER STORMS OCCUR DAILY ON EARTH. 
\ At any one moment, statistics show, there are on an arate 


e about 
htning © 
flashes an hour, or 100 a second, says the London Daily Mail. 

These are among the figures contained in a report issued by the Air 
Ministry meteorological office on “The Distribution of Thunder - 
Storms Over the Globe." The earth will experience 000 
thunder storms a year, or 44,000 daily. ‘ 

From more than 3,000 stations observations are being made of 
thunder storms. At certain tropical stations distant thunder is so 
common the observer may not be aware of its occurrence. 

Java is probably the most thundery region of the earth. ; 

Areas where thunder is rarely or never h include the Arctic and 


Antarctic regions. 
WEATHER WISDOM, 


‘A gray, ait ad sunset, or one where the sky is) color of the sky, even when seen through clouds, ~ 
7 reen, indicates rain. A red | indicates fair weather, a growing whiteness an ap- 
suorise, with clouds lowering later in the morning, | proaching storm. Fogs indicate settled weather. 
also indicates rain. A halo occurring after fine | A morning fog usually breaks away before noon. 
weather indicates a storm. A corona growing | Unusual clearness of the atmosphere, unusual 
smaller indicates rain; growing larger, fair weather. | brightness or twinkling of the stars, indicates rain. 
A morning rainbow is regarded as a sign of rain; | The first frost and last frost are usually. preceded 
‘gu evening rainbow of fair weather, A deep-blue | by a temperature very much above the mean. 
ABSOLUTE ZERO—ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE. — ; 
The zero points’ on the Fahrenheit, Centigrade, ) beginning of what is known in dynamic meteorology — 
and Reaumur thermometer scales are simply arbi- | as Absolute Temperature, as determined by obser- 
ary. bsolute zero—the point at which bodies | vations of the contraction of gases when cooled, and 
on the earth are entirely devoid of heat—exists at | from thermo-dynamical considerations. Thus, water — 
459.4, degrees below the Fahrenheit and 273.1 de-| freezes at 273.1 degrees of Absolute Temperature 
grees below the Centigrade zero points. This is the | on'the-Centigrade scale of registration. a 
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belly Boage City, Ian 2 iat 
4 ubuque, lowa......- = tes 
Duluth, D1 1 bo a 82 80 76 70 70 74 73 76 


: 6 
84 85 86 84 ‘0 79 78 78 


78 | ‘77 75 70 70 70 70 73 

5 75 72 70 62 66 70 70 72 

pes Mont. i 81 83 76 63 64 63 58 58 
gpk aan Si pe 69 62 54 56 55 48 46 

n, S. Dak. Sek el peak 7 81 74 66 64 68 66 68 

4 “Indianapolis, bho Aes 80 ya 72 66 67 67 66 = 


Jacksonville, Fla...... 82 79 78 | ° 74 76 80 81 


Move gomery, A Fe: |t 4S V2 6S Pe 6S.) e 7b oer ize 
ew, O oan re 


t 
, ie FPaes City. Utah.. 
San Antonio, Tex... ... 
an Francisco, Cal..... 
anta Fe, N. Mex 58 5 46 40 37 36 49 51 
oe Mt. Ste. Marie, Mien’ eo 85 82 74 ee 74 78 80 


Fila... 

Gel i 

EG -| 84 80 71 60 58 54 42 42 

yee ve bBo ie Tage 72 68 68 4 70 73 74 77 
iliston, N. Dak.....] 83 82 V7 63 62 |. 64 | 60 60 
ngton, WN. C..... 77 76 78 74 78 80 82 85 

| Winnemucea Nev....... 75 68 | 60 49 48 40 32 32 


‘Inquiry by experts of the Mayo Foundation indi-} In the- Temperate Zone there is more rainfali at 
lee cates that rheumatic persons can ‘‘sense’’ the ap- pea ere) than in the mountains. 
ss pipe. ‘of rain. ures represent mean of the 8 A. M. and § P. M 
ty dity and rainfall are closely related, and both rand ve humidity, seventy-fifth meridian time, for th: 
7 governed by altitude and by ‘proximity to large | period 1889 to 1913, inclusive. A few of the station 
‘pol dies of water. have a shorter record. 
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_-—s EXTREMES OF PRECIPITATION AND SNOWFALL AT NEW YORK INCHES). 


, OS a Eo Te RECS SOO ST See ES 
* ; PRECIPITATION, SNO WFALL.* ; ‘PRECIPITATION, SNO WFALL.* 


MontH Greatest . Greatest 
in 24 Hrs| Day .| Year. |in 24 Hrs} Day.|Year. 


Monts#|Greatest Greatest 
in 24 Hrs} Day .|Year.|in 24 Hrs| Day . | Year. 


| 2.48 14 +|1910 WY 
125 . Ave ye 
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BY... A 7-8 
June... : 1917 
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"© Records extending to winter of 1884-5 only. ‘T,’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. - 
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York City—W eather Records. Peo] 


te aS: P Pri , n : é ‘ 
NEW YORK CITY WEATHER RECORDS FOR 1928. Fase 
under the direction’ of James H. Scarr, United States Meteorologist.) Pa 
YY PRECIPITATION, 1928, AT NEW YORK (INCHES). 


“oT 7"-trace, less than 70l‘inch. + Showers in vicinity. — r 


1 he ther recording instruments at the city The degrees of heat registered therefore often — 
ot New York are located on top of the tall building | are slightly lower than shown by thermometers 
at 17 Battery Place, where the bureau has its head- |in the ‘“‘canon” streets in lower Manhattan, es- 

_ Quarters. pecially around ‘noon. : Ps \ 


y ’ DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK GIy; 1928. 
: Oct. , Nov. 


PORE A 


AND TEMPERATURE AT NEW YORK (DEGREES). 
PRESSURE. TEMPERATURE. 


| EXTREMES OF PRESSURE 


3 9) 

29 | 31; 1917 

‘{] 30.80 38:70 7 | 30, 1875 

‘i! 30.93 38.98 13 530, 1017 

 @) Also 903, py. (e) Also in 1909. 
ag n 1895, 12th day. (0) Also im 1903, 2d day. (@) Also in 1879, 16th day. (@) 

-aann Gay. (h'also in 1876, ist.day. : 
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w York City—Weather Records; Wind Velocity. 


YORK (INCHES) 


PB il. | J Se Oct. | .Nov. 
1.21 | 5.39 | 7.90 | 3.79 | 3.94 | 2.87 | 8.72 |:2.97. 
3.65 | 1. 6.65 | 3.18 | 0. 3.31-| 3.86 33 7 7: 
4.53 | 3.40 | 4:02 | 1:93 | 3:73 | 2191 | 5.96 | 7:30 | 3:20 | 1.7: 
3.05 | 2:74 | 2:04 | 4106 | 2:23 | 3.42 | 3°39 | 5:17 |-1145 | 0: 
2119 | 2:11 | 4:66 | 3118 | 0.82 | 1:69 | 6.67 | 4.40 | 2:98 | 2: 

*| 6.41 | 5:06 | 6.78 | 1:00 | 2°33 | 6.23 | 1.31 | 1.66 | 1.38 | 2 
6.15 | 4.36 | 2.32 | 2:15 | 4:21 | 2:82 | 2:75 | 1.63 [14/81 | 1: 
3.22 | 4: 1.63 | 3:82 | 3.03 | 4.00 | 3:37-| 2.29 | 3.57 | 4:2 

‘| 6.07 | 5.09 | 4:43 | 2:66 | 4°35 | 4.16 | 6.14 | 8.56 | 0.15 | 3: 

h-3. 50-16. 1.19 | 2.44] 2. a. 3.04 | 7.70 |-0. 5. 

-| 5.02 | 6. 3.54 | 4.95 | 6. 3. 2.57 | 2.18) fre 3. 

-| 4.19 | 5. 3.51 | 3.67 | 0. Ts 6.75 | 3.66: )-2. 2. 

.| 5.14 | 4. 5.64 | 3.57 | 4. = 1.27 | 6.35 |-7. 4. 

‘| 5.38 | 3.07 | 4.09 | 5.90 | 3:25 | 2.38 | 9:63 | 3.39 | 7.43 | 2: 

.| 2.95 | 3. 6.67 | 2.58 | 3.11 | 4.19 | 3.96 | 4.06 | 8.21 | 6. 

| 5.73 1 4. 4.22 >| 2.37 1.3. I. 4.33>) 5.80 4) 2512 2: 

-| 5:61 Ais 4.62 | 2.36 | 4. 2 2.45 | 3.90 |. 0.87 | 0.63. 

t 3.56 7%: 1 4.47 | 6:36) 5.06 |.2. 1.26 | 7.18 |.2.27 | 5.28 

-| 2.70 | 6.15 1.69 | 2.51 | 3.90 | 0:86 | 2.89 | 1.54 | 8.04 | 5.83 

-|- 5.62 | 0.82 -| 2:80 | 2.92 | 2.04 | 2.57 | 4.40 | 4.12 |.0.95. | 4.04 

‘| 1/25 | 5150 | 6.13 | 1:24 | 201 | 6.38 | 4.45 | 2.46 | 3:04 | 1:71 

PS Ry 3 2.51 | 2.96 | 5.30 | 2.98 | 9.52 | 3.14 | 1.64 | 0.72 

‘| 3195 | 406 | 2.92 | 3193 | 5155 | 1.28 | 4.76 | 3212 | 1:28 | 6.14 

-| 4.08 | 5.46 6.78 | 1.23 | 1.14 | 1.83 | 6.20 | 3.90 | 5.89 | 2.05 

.| 4.18 | 5.16 | 3.18 | 2.06 | 4.05 | 3.36 | 4.33 | 2.69 | 2.36 | 4.17 

-| 2.07 | 0.86 5.18 | 6.82 | 7.01 | 0.94 | 5.41 | 6.88 | 2.33 | 2.20 

-| 2.28 | 5.78 4.32 | 3.51 1.23 | 5.91 | 3.12 | 3.29 |} 3.59 | 6.66 

-| 3.44 | 3.83 3.65 | 2.88 |} 0.33 | 7.42 | 3.23 | 5.96 | 2.60 |11.55 

"| 3:38 | 2:18 | 3144 | 3:94 | 161 | 2770 | 4.31 | 7:13 | 3.18 | 3.21 

«| 3-93 | 2.79 3.65 | 2.45 1.12 74.18 | 6.01.).5:23 | #.11.).2.67, 

‘ s2.98 |°2.57 5.58 | 5.78 | 4.67 | 1.70 | 3.21 | 3.68 | 2.54 | 4.30 

‘| 3:96 | 2:52 | 3:80 | 3.89 | 4/08 | 3.29 | 1:18 | 2.48 | 8:00 | 3:82 

*| 3.84 | 5136 | 2715 | 1:82 | 9:10 | 1-70 | 4/33 | 5.65.| 1.60 | 1.92 

-| 3:33 | 4:31 | 3219 | 5193 | 1:72 | 3:17 | 1.98 | 7:94'| 2°66 | 0:74 

.| 5.61 | 4.07 | 0.86] 4.53 | 1.66 | 5.10 | 0.23 |'2.13 | 1.43'| 3.79 

Ee tat tiok t. 2.87 | 3.06 | 0.91 | 4.63 | 1.55 | 7.388 | 1.51 [5.38 

«| 1-86, | 2.06 5.68 | 3.61 3.94 |.1.17 | 3.26 | 2.77.|:3.38 | 4.32 

EMgice | 2-18 5.17 1-58.32. | 2.51 1.43 | 3.02 |} 1.84 | 5.28 |10.56 

-| 3.69 | 3.27 4.55 | 2.67 1.97 | 1.83 | 5.13) 2.18 |.0.20 | 1.92 
5.61 | 5.03 1.14 | 2.10 | .3.23 |, 3.66 | 4.60 |.5.37 | 2.52 | -2.25 

| 1.08 | 4.49 3.71 | 3.28 | 3.49 |.3.94 | 3.44 |} 0.59 | 2.98 | 0.63 
2:44 | 1.70 | 3.38 | 2.35 | 3:29 | 5.57 | 5.96 | 1:79 | 2:74 | 5.68 
3.41 | 1.98 | 1.51 | 3.78 | 3.37 | 4.12 | 3:61 | 1:70 | 3.54 | 0/83 
3.35 | 3.45 | 4.69 | 2.55 | 3.81 | 2.23 | 7:93 | 7:74 | 3.60 | 3:17 

oS) 2-23) 1° 6.56 4.16 | 4.44 | 2.88 | 6.19 | 4.78 | 4.91 | 3.24 | 0.77 

weenie dom | 490 2.21 | 2.88 | 3.45 | 3.25 | 3.10 | 3.87 | 2.96 | 0.74 

""""| 2°48 | 2:97 | 4.35 | 1.96 | 3.24 | 7.86 | 6.55 | 5.32] 3:05 | 1.17 

Peel OLo7 | 2c 4.08 | 2.07 | 1.58 | 1.86 | 4.68 | 1.12 | 2.34 | 4.65 

ated) 6. | a. 1.65 | 4.53 | 5.23 | 2.74 | 1.30 | 6.99 | 3.16 | 0.30 

"*""1 8°30 | 1.92 | 3.25 | 1.73 | 2.43 | 2.31 | 6.05 | 1.64 | 1.87 | 4.13 

8.2.7] 3182 | 5.46 | 2.52 | 1:76 | 2.45 | 2:47 | 7:47 | 7.57-| 5:51-| 5:11 

"*:| 1°98 | 3°33 | 1:18 | 2/66 | 3.67 | 3:13 | 5.93 | 8/05 | 384 | 8:82 

209) 7/47 | 4:35 | 2/54 [4:71 | 1/98 | 6/12 | 7:72 | 4/26 | 3:36 | 1.27 

~ Means! 3.55 | 3.71 | 3.72 | 3.32 | 3.16 | 3.36 |.4 39 | 4.45 | 3.40 | 3.53 


WIND VELOCITY AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR). 


Pc a eras 
The heaviest rainfall in twenty-four hours at New ; on Oct. 8-9, 1903; the next heaviest waa 6.17 inches 
rs) York “olty in the last sixty years was 9.40 inches | on Sept. 23, 18832. 


f A Max. | Direc- Max. | Diree- 
tJ Mont. Veloc’y.} tion. | Day. Year. MONTH. Veloc’y.| tion. Day. 
Beidannary «7. ...'.00 90 Ww Dee AGOS. | duly .teobaade cnet 88 nw 23 
ene 8 eee 96 sw 22 1912 ||)August.......... 76 nw 12 
Marek, f. 0. 6 92 nw 28 1919 ||September....... 80 8 30 
BPA DIM 54 .< aces ¢ 84 nw 23 4912 LODOL «2 cravat f. 84 nw 10 
AR He, al See's 90 nw 27 1914 ||November....... 77 nw d6:;: 
MeTUNE. 6.5 2c). 8. - « 76 nw 2 1926 ||December....... 90 nw 26 


VELOCITY OF WINDS (PER HOUR) IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Stations.” Avg. 
Miles 


a 
11 


Stations. Avg. (High. 


Miles| Miles 
10 66 
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Jacksonville, Fla..... 
Keokuk, Iowa 

Key West, Fla..... PP 
Knoxville, aot: Ficus 
Louisville, K 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Fla.......... 
Mobile, Ala......... 
Montgomery, Ala.. : 
Mt. Washington,N.H. 


i . 
NIDOWAT: COOTOM: CORI 


teens 


ubuque, Lows. : SEOD 
Duluth, Minn 


Bas port, Me. 
‘EI Paso, Teresi levies 


troit, Mien: 14 
Bat 


7 


North Hea 
Omaha, 


High. 
Miles 
74 


Stations. 


Pensacola, Fla 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Point Reyes, Calit. 
Portland, Me 
Red Bluff, Cal 
Rochester, N. Y 
St. Louis, Mo 
St. Paul, Minn 


Sait Lake City, Utah. 


San Diego, Cal 
Sand Key, Fla.. 
San Francisco, C 
Santa Fe, N. M 
Savannah, Ga. 
Spokane, Wash 
Tatoosh isle, Wash 
Toledo, Ohio. . 
Vieksburg, Miss 
Washington, D.C... 
Wilmington, N. C 
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Revel -. 1928—-DECEMBER 
‘Dec. 11—The: Prince of Wales arrived at London 
~ from ‘his“African hunting trip and was greeted at 
_ Buckingham Palace by his father, King George, 
- suffering from pneumonia. On Dec.. 12 the sur- 
Zeons cut into the right side of the King’s chest and 
» drained it. Rt i f ‘ 
—The Buenos Aires police discovered and prevented 
. a plot to bomb U. 8. president-elect Hoover’s train 
’-on its approach from Chile. The train left Santiago, 
; stopped. overnight at Los Andes, crossed the Andes 
Ay Mountains on Dec. 12, and arrived at Buenos Aires. 
_. Argentina, on Dec. 13, and was formally welcomed 
» on Dec. 14. He reached Montevideo, Uruguay, 
on Dec. 16; he boarded the American battleship 
. Utah at Montevideo on Dec. 18, arriving at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, on Dec. 21; on Dec. 22 he ad- 
dressed the Brazil Congress and the Supreme Court 
. gnd he-spoke also at 2 state dinner at the Presiden- 
tial Palace. He left Rio on Dec. 23 on the Utah, 
Teaching Norfolk and Washington on Jan. 6, 1929. 
_ —Commander Richard Byrd's ship City of NewYork 
_. ‘Tadioed from the Antartic that ‘the existence of 
Scott Island had been confirmed. 
‘Dee: 12—Rumania’s: frst free election gave the 
overnment of Julius Maniu, leader of the National 
. Peasant Party, 85 per cent of all the votes. The 
remainder ‘chiefiy went to the Liberals and the 
Hungarians. The. Commupists and anti-Semites 
did not poll a sufficient ballot to win any represent- 
ation. - i 
“—Princess Marie Louise d'’Orleans, former wife of the 
+ Prince of Bourbon, was married to Walter F. Kings- 
_. land Jr. of New York, at Chichester, England. 
Armed robbers got $104,500. in an armored car that 
' had just left the Yonkers, N. ¥, post office. 
Dec. 13—Ex-Mayor' J. C. Hundley, 76, and his wife, 
_ ‘Luella, 57, were shot. to death at their home, Car- 
_ bondale, Pa. 
-At Canton, Ohio, confessing to her husband that 
‘She was the young woman who killed Vernard E. 
_ Fearn,.2 coal operator, Mrs. Margaret Heldman, 
21, of Lorain, Ohio, committed suicide. 
Dec. 14—Thomas (‘Red’) Moran, a N. Y-. City 
police slayer, was executed at Sing Sing prison. 
_ Dee. 15—At Portsmouth, England, Gene Tunney, 
-_. Captain in the Reserve Corps of the U. S. Marines, 
. presented a silver cup sent to the British force by 
_. the’ Marine Corps as a token of friendship and 
“mutual admiration, and led in silent prayer for the 
recovery of King George. 
—Goro Graziano and his bride, of Canarsie, were 
. shot. to death ge a wine-stocked bungalow near 
Belmont Park, L. I. They had been “taken for a 
_ ~ ride.” -On April 16, 1929, a jury at Mineola found 
Frankie Plaia and Mike Sclafonia guilty of the 
- murder. : 
_ Dec. 16—The strike in the banana region of Colom- 
bia ended when the Communist leader, Alberto 
_ Castrillon, was killed by troops. 
-—At Santa Barbara, Cal., a woman set out to cook a 
_ pot of beans and got a Schubert .melody. The 
» voice of a radio announcer burst through the steam 
* of a quiet kitchen and the strains of ‘Ave Maria’’ 
- followed. The beans were simmering on an elec- 
tricrange. || 


' REBELLION IN AFGHANISTAN. 


_ Dec..17—A rebellion has begun in Afghanistan, attri- 
buted to the King’s drastic Westernization re- 
forms and to Queen Souriya’s desire to abolish 
-purdah, or the seclusion of women. Women and 
children who'took refuge at the British legation 
Were removed by airplanes. On Jan. 11, 1929, the 
King withdrew -his “reforms” and a committee of 
50. wes appointed to review laws passed by Parlia- 
ment. Lae j 
—Bolivia reported that she had ordered fighting 
at the border stopped and Paraguay agreed ‘to 
accept the mediation offer of the International Con- 
fetence of American States on Conciliation: and 
_ Arbitration, in session in Washington. Bolivia, 
_ Deo: 18, agreed-to arbitration. 
—The 8-4 (sunk a year ago in collision, with loss of 
- 40, and raised) was sunk off Block Island in 55 feet 
' of water in'a naval test of her safety devices. | The 
craft was raised on Dec. 19. : ; 
—At N. Y. City, Governor Smith laid the cornerstone 
_ Of: the new $6,000,000'State Office Building which 
* when completed, will cover the square block 
bounded by Centre, Worth, Leonard ‘and Baxter 
Streets, Just north of 
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the new County Court House., 


the Beat. 


\ Pel 
HONORS.FOR THE WRIGHTS. -.-. 

—A monument to commemorate! the first.airplane 
flight of Wilbur and Orville Wright (Dec. 17, 1903) we 

“was unveiled at Kitty Hawk, N--C.,‘and. the :cor- 
nerstone of the government’s memorial. was laid. 
Orville Wright, surviving brother,. was. present. 
In the Science Museum at South Kensington, : in 
London, beneath’ the wings of the Wright brothers’ 
first airplane 100 leaders and pioneers in. British 
aviation held a dinner to commemorate the first 
flight by the Wrights at Kitty Hawk. 3 

Dec. 18—Congress appropriated $32,500,000 for pro- 
hibition enforcement in the next fiscal year.. 

—Grover A. Whalen was sworn in as Police Commis- 
sioner of N. Y. City, succeeding Joseph A. Warren, — 

Dec. 19—At Nanking an Anglo-Chinese tariff treaty — 
was signed by Sir Miles Lampson, the. British — 
Minister, and Dr. C. T. Wang, the Chinese Foreign 
Minister. ae “ 

—There are now over 900,000 cases of influenza in 
this country. { : 

—The body of Capt. B. J. Marden,-British explorer, 
missing since he started several months ag@ on a 
conquest of the Aconcagua, the highest peak. on 
the American continent, has been found. on the 
mountain, in the Andes, at a height of 14;760 feet. 

—Martinez de Pinillos and Lieutenant -Zegarra, 
Peruvian good-will flyers, completed a non-stop 
flight over the peaks of the Andes from Santiago, 
Chile, to Buenos Ayres. , 

— Trading in securities oh the New York Produse _ 
Exchange opened. : 

—The: Wilkins-Hearst Antartie Expedition, com- 
manded by Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins, during a 
1,200-mile flight in a land plane from Deception 
Island, has been able to establish that Graham 
Island is separated from the polar continent by an 
ice-filled channel. 

Dee. 20—Two new theatres—the Ethel Barrymore, 
on W. 47th St., and Proctor’s, on E. 58th St., were 
opened at N. Y. City. Ss ; 

—Pope Pius celebrated the close of the 49th year of — 
his priesthood by opeuing the new Vatican library, 
to which The Carnegie Foundation contributed. 

—aAir mail pilot I. J. McGinn died in crash of plane 
in snowstorm at Huron, O. ae 

—Vincent Rice, 17, who strangled to death Alice 
Joost, 15, on Staten Island, was sentenced to 20 
years to life in state prison. : 

Dec. 21—Fire partly destroyed the Riverside ‘Baptist 
Church under construction at 122nd St. and wiyer. 
side Drive, N. Y. City. Rev. Harry E. Fosdick, 
pastor, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., chief donor. 

BOULDER DAM BILL SIGNED. 

—President Coolidge’ signed the Boulder Canyon 
Dam bill providing for a reclamation, flood control 
and power project on the Colorado River. . Under 
the measure the government is to supply $165,000,- 
000 for the construction work in Black Canyon on 
the Nevada-Arizona boundary. 

—At Tokio, the Home Ministry dissolved the Tokio 
Municipal Council on the grounds that.with 25 
members held on charges of corruption, it found 
difficulty in forming a quorum. Oe coy 

—State's Attorney Fachot, prosecutor in the recent 
tHals of the Alsatian autonomists, was. shot at 
Paris by_an assailant who surrendered. with the 
words: “I killed him to save Alsace-Lorraine.” 

—At Carmi, Ill., the almost headless body of Miss 
Anna Preher, 45, a grade school teacher and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the White County Teachers’ 
institute, was found in her home. An effort had 
been made to burn the house by setiing fire to 
bed clothing. wy 

—George Graham Rice (Jacob Simon Herzig), who 
was convicted of mail fraud in the sale of the stock 
of the Idaho Copper Corporation, was sentenced 
at N. Y. City to four years in the Atlanta Peniten- — 
tiary and fined $5,000 by Federal Judge. Knox. — 
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Walter K. Yorston, president of the Idaho Corpora- 
tion, was sentenced to nine months, and The Wall 
Street Iconoclast was fined $10,000. Sentence 
of the Idaho Corporation, also convicted, was sus- — 
pended for five.years. nes sfho wise 
Dec. 22—Premier Mussolini dissolved the 27th Ital-_ 
jan Parliament until after the 1929 general. elec- 
_ tions. ea 
—President Coolidge restored citizenship rights to 
former Representative John W. Langley of Ken-— 
tucky, who served a pfison term for aiding the 
obtaining of liquor withdrawal permits. gk ‘si 
Dec. 23—In Brooklyn, where robbers raided ‘a.poker 
ame in Peter Cardones flat, on 9th Ave. near 
. Greenwood Cemetery, the host shot’ 2 of the in- 
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-vaders to death. A killed one of the play 
aves os Blayer e players 


anoth farm Br out of win in 
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—The Japanese Parliament opened at Tokio. 
(EBA a a 
y s' a the tic 
Finland; 2 died. 

‘ At Washington, the nation’s Christmas 
Eve festivities were opened by Presider t Coolidge, 
who touched the button that lighted the Com- 

» munity Christmas Tree in Sherman Square. In 
doing so he sent greetings to the people of the 
_ _ United States. 

Dec. 25—President and Mrs. Coolidge ate their 
Christmas dinner at the White House, then left 
by train, for Brunswick, Ga., whence, on Dec. 26, 
they wept by boat to Sapelo Island. Ga., 11 miles 
at sea, where they became guests of Howard E. 

_ Coffin, Detroit atito maker, on his extensive estate 
where Mr. Coolidge shot pheasants and wild tur- 

keys. They ended their vacation on Jan. 1, 1929, 

returning to Washington on Jan. 2. 

—At Mexico City, President Emilio Portes Gil issued 
ap order for the abolition of summary executions. 


TO BETTER PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 


—Major Chester P. Mills, formerly Federal Prohibi- 
tion Administrator for the N. Y. District, is the 
winner of the $25,000prize offered by W..C. Durant 
for ‘‘the best and most practicable plan for making 
the Highteenth Amendment effective.’”’ The plan 
offered by Mills presented in detail his method of 

ce, the diversion of industrial alcohol at 

its source, which he held to be mainly responsible 
for the bootlegger. 

- The winner of the $5,000 school prize is Malcolm 
D. Almack, representing the Palo Alto (Cal.) High 
School. Under the terms of the contest $1,000 
goes to the boy and $4,000 to his school. 

—The bark City of New York, with Commander 
Richard Byrd, arrived at the Antarctic ice barrier 

~. in Ross Sea. 

—A boundary treaty signed at Rio de Janeiro be- 
tween Brazil and Bolivia, fixes definitely a common 
frontier ia places which were not included in the 
treaties of 1867 and 1903. This boundary Jine 
starts betweer the source ot the Rapirar River and 
the’Arroyo ahia, continuing directly to the mouth 
of the latuer ac Chipamanu and then to the mouth 
of the Acre River. The liae will follow the Ma- 
deira River, between the rivers Beni and Mamore 
up to the Abuma River, running equidistant from 
the margins of the stream. Brazil will have juris- 
diction over the islands closer to its shore, and 
Bolivia retains the islands closer to its bank. 

The treaty aiso includes plans for_a railroad 

_ which will connect Cochabamba and Santa Cruz 
de Las Sierras, extending from there to the ports 
‘on the Amazon and Paraguay Rivers. 


STUDENT DRINKING. 


‘Dee. 26—Drinking among high school and college 
students goes on mostly at parties, dances, hotels 
and in parked automobiles, according to the find- 


ings in a survey announced by the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals 


Dec. 27—The age of the earth was estimated at a 
Dillion years by a scientist at the opening, at N. Y. 
City, of the 85th meeting of the Amer. Assoc. for 
the Advancement of Science. 
David Ware, 50, a negro, beheaded with a 
razor State Trooper Peter Gladeyes, 22, who had 
arrested him near Robbinsville, N. J. The negro 
fled to the forest. Later he was pursued by 150 
state troopers, 200 American Legion men, other 
bloodhounds, airplanes, and an Army 
alloon. He was found Dec. 30 at Carteret, N. J. 
and, after conviction, was executed on May 31, 


1929. 
Dec. 29—Mrs. Mary Parks Arnold, 72 (widow ot 
Francis R. Arnold and mother of Miss Dorothy 
Arnold, who on Dec. 12, 1910, when 17, vanished 
from her home at N. Y. City) died of heart disease. 
Dec. 30—Fire destroyed the steamship Paul Lecat 
‘at its dock, Marseilles, France; loss, $4,000,000. 
Dec. 31—Near Parchman, Miss., Charley Shepherd, 
negro trusty, who escaped from the State Prison 
_ Farm after murdering a guard and abducting the 
' murdered mafi’s daughter, was purned to death 
ona eae He prog —— and they and 
his body were soa th gasoline. 
At Riverside, Cal., Mrs. Sarah Louise Northcott 
- pleaded guilty to the murder of Walter Collins, 
one of four boys alleged to have been tortured and 
murdered in the Northcott chicken ranch, and was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 


LIFE SENTENCE IN LIQUOR SELLING, 
-_ ng, Mich., because she had been conyieted 
: Tattecliing Hyaor tour times, Mrs. Etta Mae Miller 


He 
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was sentenced in Circuit Court to life impr: 4 
in the Detroit House of Correction. AY ins aee 
posed of eight men and four women, 
thirteen minutes and it found her an 
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1929—JANUARY 


Jan. 1—Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dem., was sworn in 
at 12.01 a.m., at Albany, as Governor of New York, 
suceeeding Alfred E..Smith, Dem. The Legisla- 
—_ pee ee 2 and in joint session heard 

! rst annual message. Th 
ended on Mch. 28. cae Wee 

—Police raids on speakeasies, cabarets and boot- 
leggers, took some of the ‘‘wet” out of the New 
Years’ celebration at N. Y. City. 

—Gen. Jose Maria Moncada was inaugurated presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, at Managua. 

—“Tex” (George Lewis) Rickard, 58, N. Y. sports 
promoter, was operated on at Miami, Fla., for 
appendicitis. There was a secord operation. He 
died on Jan. 6 and his body, in a $15,000 (2,200- 
Ib.) bronze coffin was taken to N. Y. City, where . 
it lay in state Jan. 8-9, and then was buried, Jan. 9, 
at Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Jan. 2—Presidential electors in all the states met at 
their respective Capitals and cast their official 
pen which then were sent to the U. 8S. State 

ept. 

—The Broadway Theatre closed, at N. Y. City. It 
opened in 1888 with the first American production 
of “La Tosea.’’ On its stage Edwin Booth and Sir . 
Henry Irving made their farewell Broadway ap- 
pearances. One of the biggest and most important 
attractions to"be staged there was ‘Ben Hur.” 


NIAGARA FALLS AGREEMENT. 


—The construction of works in the Niagara’ River 
above Niagara Falls to preserve and improve the 
scenic beauty of the Falls, but permit.a larger di- 
version of water for power purposes, was authorized 
in a convention signed at Ottawa by William 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, and 
William Phillips, the American Minister. 

Jan. 3—Congress reassembled after the holidays. 

—At’ Washington, the Pan American Conference on 
Arbitration and Conciliation brought to a success- 
fui conclusion its efforts to obtain a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Bolivian-Paraguayan dispute and at 
the same time agreed on two multilateral treaties 
to prevent future outbreaks of hostilities in the 
Western Hemisphere. ‘These treaties were signed 
on Jan. 5. They exclude Tacna-Arica and Hon- 
duras—Guatemala boundary disputes. 

A protocol of conciliation of the controversy be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the two countries. 

—The German Minister of the Interior ordered 
ended by arbitration the strike of 50,000 men at 
shipyards, which began 3 months ago. 

—tThe Rockefeller Foundation and the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial were consolidated into 
anew philanthropic corporation, tobe known asthe 
Rockefeller Foundation, with total net assets of 
$264,602,447. 

—The French steamer Malakoff sank in gale off the 
west coast; 38 lost. 

—At London, the wedding of the Hon. Mrs. Clive 
Lawrence and Lord Hailsham (Douglas M. Hogg), 
Lord Chancellor of England, took place in the 
Chapel of Henry VII in Westminster Abbey. 


INFLUENZA GERMS STOLEN. 


Jan. 4—A thief took glass tubes containing 100,000,- 
000 influenza germs from a doctor's auto at London. 

—At Columbia, S. C., George Palmer and John 
Brown, negroes, were executed in the electric chair 
at the State prison for the murder of Charlie Loy, 
a Chinese laundryman. . 

—Dr. Karl Unger, president of the German Anthro- 
posophist Society, which has 10,000 members, was 
assassinated at Nuremberg when he entered the ) 
Luitpoid Hall to deliver a lecture. pee 

Jan. 5—Army Lieuts. D. C. Johnson and H. J. Oster- ~~ <- 
man died in plane crash near Heathsville, Va. An rm 
air mail (Boston-N. Y.) pilot was killed in plane 
fajl near Stafford Springs, Conn. t: 

Jan. 6—Following formation of a non-partisan 
cabinet headed by Gen. Peter Zivkovitch, King 
Alexander, at Belgrade, suspended the Jugo-Slav 
Constitution and dissolved the Chamber of Depu- 
ties: on Jan. 24 he disbanded the Radical, Democrat 
and other political parties. 4 

Jan. 7—President Coolidge entertained his old 
friend, James Lucey, the philosopher cobbler of 
Northampton, Mass., and Mr. Lucey’s sen at 
luncheon at the White House. The invitation 
was extended 7 years 220. ne coat oe 
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.. ENDURANCE FLIGHT RECORD, — 
—At Los Angeles the Army endurance flight plane, 
the Question Mark, landed at 2.07.01 p.m., after 
‘a record-breaking flight of 150 hours 40 minutes 
“and 15 se¢onds. The ship flew pete aed Pe 


more than six anda quarter days, ha’ 
_off here on New Year’s morning. % mia 
-—Sale of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle to Frank E. 
Gannett was announced. f 
_=—Jersey City, Mayor Frank Hague’s arrest by the 
- New Jersey Legislature more than a month ago on’ 
a charge of contempt, resulting from his refusal 
to testify before the Case legislative investigating 
committee, was declared illegal and void in a de- 
cision by Vice Chancellor John J. Fallon. ; 
_—At Lansing, Mich., the habitual criminal section of 
the State criminal code was upheld by the State 
- Supreme Court when it affirmed the conviction of 
_ Fred Palm, a Lansing bootlegger The code 
, _ Makes a life sentence mandatory upon conviction 
of four felonies 
Jan ,8—By a vote of 247 to 78 the House sustained 
- the right of James M. Beck to a seat as Repre- 
d sentative from the First Dist. of Penn. Beck, 
_, former Solic. Gen. of the U. 'S., was elected to the 
_. House in 1926 from tne old Vare District in Phils. 
_ The fight on his right to the seat began Dec. 5, 1927. 
John R. Voorhis, 99, Grand Sachem of the Tam- 
many Soc. laid the cornerstone of the new _Tam- 
pace ety Bre} 17th St. and 4th Ave. (at Union Sq. E.) 
INDY.) City... 


GEN. BOOTH DEPOSED. 


_ —The first High Council meeting in the history of 
_. the Salvation Army began, at Sunbury, England, 
-),0n Jan.9. Gen, Bramwell Booth, from his sick 
‘room there, appointed a commission to take over 
_ his duties temporarily. He was formally asked 
on Jan: 11 to resign; but he demurred, and on Jan. 
' 17 the High Council, 55 to 8; declared him unfit for 
office. A court, at London; on Jan. 30, reinstated 
- him, because he had been deposed without a hear- 


an . 9—Documents purporting to show that Senators 
Borah and Norris had received $100,000 each from 


the Soviet’ Ambassador in Paris were simultan- 


-eously’ revealed and: denounced as false in the 
Senate by a committee report. The report, which 
_ was unanimous, was made by Senator Reed of 
_ Pennsylvania as chairman of the special committee 

which last year investigated documents showing 
alleged payments of $1,215,000 by Mexico to 

‘Senators Borah, Norris, La Follette and Heflin. 


_ documents utter forgeries, justeas the committee 
had held las. year that the so-cailed Mexican docu- 
- Ments were forgeries. 
mats Sore Ea, John H. Blymyer, York “powwow 
joctor,” was convicted of first degree murder of 
Nelson H. Rehmeyer, recluse farmer and alleged 
soreerer, and the penalty was fixed by the jury at 
ife imprisonment. John Curry, 14, got a life 
sentence. 

-—After ten years of control the La Follette wing of 
the Republican Party was routed from leadership 
in che Wisconsin Legislature. 

—Postmaster General H. S. New flew from Miami 
to Havana and back at the opening of the U. S~ 

Cuba air mail. The Miami-Porto Rico air mail 
line also began. 

Jan. 10—Influenza and grip, which have overswept 

' the United States have reached England, Scotland, 


d Germany. 
-Julio Mella, Cuban communist student agitator, 
was assassinated at Mexico City. 
—Dr. A. C. Millspaugh resigned as Financial. Adviser 
_ and General Receiver for Haiti because of clashes 
_With American officials over their alleged extrava- 


Rance, . \ 

Jape ti catéar, H. R. Angell and 7 army companions 
were killed when the airplane C-2 nose-dived at 
Royalton, Pa., on its way back to Washington,D.C. 

'-—Dr. Ransom H. Sartwell, Supt. of the State Hospi- 
‘tal for’ Mental Diseases, was shot in the back and 
ei through a window of his cottage at Howard, 


ie eitesetenoxy that the National Electric Light: Assoc. 
-had contributed $80,000 between 1924 and 1928-to 
the Gen. Fed. of Women's Clubs, and that it: also 
had paid $600 each ‘for twenty-four magazine 
articles, was presented to the Federal Trade 
a) Commies. 

—Yang Yu-ting, for many years Chang Tso- in’s 
chief of staff and, next to the dictator, the most 
owerful man in Manchuria, has been arrested ‘at 
ukden by order of Chang Hsueh-liang and sum- 

“Y Rey i aS va 
—Mrs. George Herman Ru estranged wife of 
“Babe” Ruth, America’s baseball idol, was burned 
_ to death when fire swept the home of Dr. Edward 
; ‘H. Kinder, & dentist at Watertown, Mass. She 
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“the longest railway tunnel in the Western world. 
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Wash. While the President-elect was sp ng 
a fast passenger train ran through the new bore, 


—By. Premier Mussolini’s order, the police raided — 
the Rome Bourse and arrested speculators who 
were “‘bears’”’ on Italian national bonds. ae 

—At Fort Worth, Tex., fire believed to have been © 
of incendiary origin destroyed the First Baptist 
Church, of which the Rev. Dr. J. Frank Norris, 
Fundamentalist. leader and reform crusader, is 
pastor. 

Jan. 13—There are now 2,000,000 unemployed in — 
Germany, of whom 1,702,000 are supported regu- 
larly by the Government. 

—Gen. Jacob A. Slaschoff, a leader of the Russian r 
White Army in 1919 has been assassinated at 
Moscow. on 

—Helen Hasken, 18, died at the Girl’s Welfare — 
Home, Albuquerque, N. Mex., from an alleged ~ 
overdose of “twilight sleep’’ drug in punishment 
for having escaped from the institution. 

Jan. 14—A “bankruptcy ring’ at N. Y. City is 
under inquiry, owing to one of the receivers having 
fied after stealing funds. On Jan. 17 the Federal 
judges at N. Y. announced that a trust company 
hereafter will act as receiver in all bankruptcy 
cases. 


AFGHANISTAN'S KING QUITS. 


—King Amanullah of Afghanistan has abdicated in 
favor of his brother, Sirdar Inayatullah, and has 
fled from Kabul. by airplane and joined Queen 
Souriya at Kandahar. The brother, Inayatuilah, 
quit the throne on Jan. 17, and was succeeded by 
the rebel leader, Bacha Sakao, who was proclaimed 
Habibullah Khan. He was once a water-boy. 

—The U. S. Supreme Court that Chicago 
must proceed as expeditiously as possible to dispose 
of its sewage in such manner as to require the diver- 
sion of no water from Lake Michigan for purely 
sanitation purposes. It will be within the power 
and discretion of Congress, however, to increase 
the volume of diversion eventually to the present 
amount, or more, to aid navigation in the projected 
lakes to the gulf waterway. 

—A 2,000-ton, 45-ft. wave boarded the 56,600-ton 
steamer Majestic, at sea, bound for N. ¥., killed a 
member of the crew, stove in a forward, hatch, and 
flooded one of the holds, smashing and wrecking 
everything in its way. 

—An earthquake in Suiyuan Province, north of 
Pekin, China, killed several hundred. ‘ i 


SENATE RATIFIES PEACE PACT. 


Jan. 15—The Kellogg-Briand multi-lateral treaty 
renouncing war as a national policy was ratified by 
the U.S. Senate, 85 to 1. Senator Blaine of Wis- 
consin, a progressive Republican, cast the sole vo’ 
against approval. ‘ 

—Morgan F. Larson, Rep., of Perth Amboy, was 
inaugurated as Governor of New Jersey. 

Jan. 16—Edgar D. Maple, vice-president of the 
People’s Nati. Bank, Sullivan, Ind., was shot to 
pocndes at the bank; $4,000 was missing from the 
vault. : 

Jan, 17—Earthquakes destroyed the city of Cumana, 
Venezuela, killing 25. It was previously leveled 
by shocks in 1530, 1766, 1797, and 1853. : 

—W. G. Gribbel, 48, manufacturer, shot and killed 
Police Inspector J. W. Blackburn who had been 
called to the Gribbel home -at| Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia to take him to a sanitarium. . j 

Jan. 18—Lieutenant Commissioner Wiliiam Haines; 
vice-president, of the Salvation Army High Council, 
collapsed and died at Sunbury-on-Thames follow- — 
ing receipt of the news that the Court of Chancery 
in London had restrained the council from further 
action in ‘choosing a new General. 

—At Paris, Gen. Alexander Paviovitch Koutiapoft 
was confirmed in the. leadership of the military 
organization founded by the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
who died last week at Antibes, by a meeting of 
leaders of the Russian anti-Soviet movement. 

—At Barbentane, in France, 500 Roman Catholic 
parishioners, led by the Mayor and Munieipal 
Council, forced the doors of the church and carried 
inside the body of Ayme Ligrans, who died without 
the. last rites because he remained a supporter of 
the. condemned Action Francaise; 8 days later 
Archbishop Riviere closed the edifice and sus- — 
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an. 19—. Wrenceville, N. J., Dana Dawes, 
adopted son of Vice-President Charles G, Dawes, ec 
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‘was among fifty students at Lawrenceville School 
_ who were forced to flee for their lives when fire 
destroyed Rufus:Dawes House, a dormitory given 
_ to the school in 1920 by the Vice-President as a 
{ memorial to his deceased son. 
i} —The ae U. S. Marines (700) left Tientsin, China, 
tor home. 
Jan. 20—50 were killéd and 100 wounded im election 
riots in the Mexican State of Hidaigo. | 
Jan. 21—Police Commissioner Whalen put in effect 
| in the theatre district, N. Y. City, his Keep-going, 
#* no-parking, no-turn auto plan combined with 
/ ered*’ theatre hours. 
i} =President-elect Hoover, wife and party, left Wash- 
| m for a vacation in Florida. They reached 
Miami on Jan. 22. He caught his first sail fish, 
45 Ibs., on Jan. 31, on the edge of the gulf stream. 
' They left Florida on Feb. 18 for Washington. 
—Ex-Gov. Smith of N.Y. stopped off at Savannah, 
Ga., on his way to Florida. He got to Miami on 
| Jan. 27, and on Jan. 29 called on Mr. Hoover and 
. wished him luck in the White House.| From 
Florida the Smiths went to Havana. They re- 
turned to N. Y. City on Mch. 6. 


OKLAHOMA GOVERNOR IMPEACHED. 


& —The Oklahoma Senate suspended from. office 
i Governor Henry S. Johnston, after it had received 
five articles of impeachment voted by the House of 
Representatives. On Mch. 20 the Governor by a 
vote of 35 to 9 was adjudged by the Senate to be 
incompetent and was removed from office, and was 
succeeded by Lieut.-Gov. W. J. Holloway. 
—Near Basra, Iraq., Arabian tribesmen swooped 
» down on two automobiles by which a party of 
Americans, including Charles R Crane, former 
United States Minister to China, was traveling 
» to Koweit, and shot dead one of its members, the 
Rev Henry A Bilkerd, a missionary of the Re- 
‘formed Church in America. The Iraq Cabinet 


resigned. 
§ —Paul Jaworski, bandit, who said he had killed 7 in 
i holdups, was executed at the prison, Bellefonte, Pa. 
® —Fire destroyed 400 houses at Tatavia, a north 
® suburb of Constantinople. 
Jan. 22—Because the average jury will not convict, 
‘the U. S. Govt. has announced at N. Y. City that 
_ it has dropped 30 conspiracy charges against booze- 
sell ‘ht clubs. 
i) —The “Biue” :defense, and the “Black” or enemy 
fleets of the U. S. Navy began a war game in the 
Panama Canal Zone, which ended on Ja~. 27. It 
showed, it was announced, need for more light 


; cruisers. 

§ —Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
1 University, announced that Columbia had leased 
— its so-called ‘Upper Estate,” occupying practically 
# all of the three blocks from 48th to 5ist Sts., be- 
| tween Fifth and Sixth Aves., to John D. Rocke- 
’ feller, Jr. for a monumental group of new buildings 
- of which the proposed new Metropolitan Opera 

House is expected to be the nucleus. 


if FLORIDA’S CREW RESCUED. 


—The Amer. tanker Dannedarke, 32 aboard, and the 
§ Italian freighter Florida, 32 aboard, called for help 

- 700-800 miles east of the Virginia Capes. Those 
"on the Florida were rescued by the steamer Amer- 
’ 4ea, under Capt. Geo. Fried, who reached New York 
} City with them on Jan. 26; the officia: welcome and 
» parade was on Jan. 28. 


Jan. 23—$50 a year to provide delicacies for the 
7 ers in the death-house at Sing Sing prison is 
Re ueathed by the late Sophie Lyons Burke, 
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—At Moscow 2 pact was signed between Germany 
and Soviet Russia; the two States pledge them- 
Selves to submit all disputes between them to & 
joint commission. : 

Jan. 26—14 were killed in a coai mine explosion at 
Kingstown, W. Va. 

—The Chicago Auditorium, which opened on Dec. 
10, 1889 with Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, closed 
with the same opera. : 

—The U. S. and Hungary signed at Washington a 
treaty of arbitration and conciliation. 

—W. K.-Hale was convicted at Pawhuska, Okla., of 
murdering Henry Roan, a wealthy Osage Indian, 
and was sentenced to life imprisonment. 


HEAVY SNOW FALLS IN EUROPE. 


—AIll Central and Eastern European countries are 
enveloped in snow averaging three feet deep. No 
such fall in more thar’ thirty years. From all parts 
of the Balkans and Central European States come 
reports of damage ard big financéal losses to muni- 
cipalities. 

—The *““Maharanee of Indore,” formerly Miss Nancy 
Ann Miller of Seattle, Wash., who was married 
last year to the former Maharajah Tukoji Rao, 
after being converted to the Hindu religion, gave 
birth to a daughter at Saint Germain, near Paris. _! 

Jan. 27—William Hohenzollern, ex-Emperor of Ger- 
many, Celebrated in regal splendor, with fuli court 
costumes, his 70th birthday, at his castle at Doorn, 
in Holland. He wore a Field Marshal's uniform, 
The ex-Crown Prince and other former royalties 
were present. 

— Yeshiva (Jewish) College was formally opened, at 
N.'Y. City. 

—aA treaty between the U. S. and Japan to aid in the 
prevention of smuggling alcoholic beverages into 
the United States was ratified by the Senate, which 
also ratified a treaty between the U.S. and Czecho- 
slovakia for a reciprocal relations regarding natural- 
ization of their nationals. A pact for a convention 
between the U.S. and Panama for amicable adjust- 
ment of claims by citizens of each country against 
the other also. was ratified. 

—tIn a snowstorm at Mostar, capital of Herzegovina, 
lightning struck the tower of the mosque, wrec: 
the edifice. 

—At Boulder, Col., J. E. Kirkbride, former Deputy 
District Attorney, killed his sick wife and himself in 
a@ “mercy murder’; bequeathed hatred to his 
enemies and love to his friends in his will, dated 
the day before the tragedy. t 

Jan. 28—Rev. Elmo L. Bateman, ex-pastor of the 
Hilton Christian Church of Maplewood, N. J., 
convicted on Jan. 14 on a charge of criminal libel 
for having circulated a false Knights of Columbus 
oath, was fined $250 in the Court of Quarter Session 
in Newark. 

—Revolutionary outbreaks in Spain were most 
severe at_the walled city of Real, 100 miles south of 
Madrid Where the Royal Artillery revolted and 

‘ seized the place. The trouble spread to the Navy, 
on Jan. 31 shots were fired at the Papal Nuncio, 
Mer. Frederico Tedeschini, when he was walking 
in the grounds of the royal palace. ; 

—Tom (“Pop”) Cheek, 103 (born, he said, in Va., 
July 25, 1825) for 92 years on the turf, as stable 
boy, jockey, trainer and owner, died in his Tracing 
stable at Oriental Park, Havana, after his horse, 
Basha, had lost 4 race. , 

Jan. 29—The German Ambassador, Baron von 
Prittwitz, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, addressed a group of 
more than 100 guests at the opening of the new 
Deutsches Haus, West 117th Street, N. Y, City. 


EINSTEIN’S NEW THEORY. { 


Jan. 30—At Berlin, Prof. Albert Einstein's new 
theory amslgamating the: fundamental principles 
of relativistic mechanics and that of electricity in a 
single formula, was issued by the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences, asserting that there is only one sub- 


stance—the field. Einstein deducts that this single — 


universal law contains electric and gravitational 
components, all of which it connects with a single 
formula. 


tee 
—At Berlin, safeblowers entered the Disconto Gesell 4 


schaft, one of the five largest banks in Germany; 
through a tunnel. Using blow-torches, they 
opened and robbed safe deposit boxes, taking 
money, jewels and securities. The loss exceeded 


$500,000. 

Jan. esate by soya decree, approved the Kel- 
I anti-war pact. 

_The Raikatoeceed man should have at least twenty 
sults in his wardrobe, a dozen hats, eight overcoats 
and twenty-four pairs of shoes, the fashion board 
of the National Association of Merchant Tailors - 
declared today in a report to its conyention, at 
Philadelphia. A man of social position should 
have six sack suits a season, two full-dress suits, & 
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single and a double-breasted Tuxedo suit and 


evening clothes in tropical weight for Summer 
wear, according to the report. 


FEBRUARY 


Feb: 1—Col.Charles'A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, 
N. Y., to Jacksonville, Fla., refueled, flew to Miami; 
and, on Feb,.4 (his 27th birthday) he opened the 
U. S.-Central America air mail service by ¢: 4 
with 3-companions, a load of mail from Miami to 
Havana and thence to Belize, British Honduras; 
on Feb. 5 he flew to Tela, Honduras and Managua, 
Nicaragua; oniFeb. 6 he landed at his journey’s end, 
Colon, Panama. 

—Frank M. Ferrari, President of the City Trust Co., 
died at New York City. Soon thereafter the con- 
cern went to smash. 

—At Franklin, La., Mrs. Ada Bonner Leboeuf and 
Dr. Thomas BE. Dreher were hanged for the murder 


of the woman’s husband, James Leboeuf, of Mor- 
gan City, who was shot to death and then flung 
into Lake Palourde, July 1, 1927. 

Feb. 2—At Geneva, the League of Nations Advisory 

_ Commission on Opium, in its report, names great 
chemical firms which have been frequently caught 
in the illegal traffic, names League members who 
have refused to co-operate, and reveals that manu- 
facturers have found a way to evade treaty restric- 
tions by converting narcotics into chemical salts 
which can easily be changed back to their original 
form. It declares that there is a movement for 
establishment of more drug factories in Turkey, 
Hungary, Persia, Russia and Jugo-Slavia, where 
narcotics are either beyond international control or 
opium is easily obtainable. 

Feb. 3—A revolt against the dictatorship of Premier 
Primo de Rivera has broken out in the city of 
- Valencia with resulting bloodshed and the pro- 
clamation of martial law. Part of the garrison 
attempted to liberate former Premier Jose Sanchez 
Guerra from the military prison. On Feb. 9 
political free speech was forbidden. 

—There are renewed Moslem uprisings in the 
Province of Kansu, western China. 


ALL EUROPE SNOWBOUND. 


Feb. 4— All Europe is storm or snow-bound, with 44 
deaths to date, including 26 on a foundered steamer, 
the Deister, off Portugal. The Kiel Canal is closed 
by ice. Many ships are aground, all Danish ferry 
routes subjected to serious delays and train trafic 
is disordered. Millions of wild fowl have been 
killed by the cold. A landslide at Alma Aata, in 
Russian Turkestan, swept eleven to their deaths. 
Constantinople was buried under the snow de- 
posited by the worst blizzard in 25 years. There 

, Were many wrecks in the Black Sea. Arctic 
weather conditions were reported from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina with suffering acute In Central 
Europe and the Balkans wolves maddeyed by hun- 
ger were an additional danger to rural residents 
and were reported to have invaded towns and vil- 
lages. The citizens formed vigilance committees 
to drive off the marauders. Because of drift ice 
on the Rhine and Waal, most boat bridges had 
been removed and ferry service was suspended, 
thus virtually isolating North Holland from. the 
South for all vehicular traffic, 

—Several prisoners died in an 8-day hunger strike at 
Kovyno, Lithuania. 

—Houdon’s life-cast bust of George Washingtoh, 
which vanished from the N. Y. State Capitol at 
Albany in the 1911 fire was restored to Gov. F. D. 
Roosevelt. by Irwin Thomas of the Evening World, 
who had traced it to a farm near Binghamton, 
, where it had been buried. 


COAST TO COAST AIRFLIGHT RECORD. 


—Capt. Frank Hawks: left Los Angeles in an air- 
lane at 8.37.30 p.m. (E. 8. T.) and landed at 
oosevelt Field, L. I., on Feb. 6 at 2.59.29 p.m.— 

2,700 miles, non-stop, in 18 h. 21 min. 59 see.— 
the record. 

--Production of the new Ford reached the first mil- 

lion when Model A engine No, 1,000,000 came off 

_ the assembly line in the Rouge plant of the Ford 

‘\. Motor Company. 

? ase Bonin. pee aence tbe fats million Model T 
ors, while the first million el A en, 

made sir.ce Oct, 20, 1927. igri bey 


16 CRUISERS AUTHORIZED. 

Feb. 5—The U.S. Senate, 68 to 12, passed the bill 
authorizing 15 new 10,000-ton cruisers and an air- 
plane carrier, all to cost $274,000,000, Efforts to 
carry out the Presidert’s wishes by eliminating the 
provision that the corstruction of all the cruisers 
Shall be begun within three years at the rate of five 
cruisers a year were unsuccessful. The bill was 
passed unanimously by the House on Feb. 7, and 
was signed by the President on Feb. 13. . 
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It required seven years and’ 


—At Annapolis the Maryland House of Delegates | 

killed the prohibition enforcement bill. a 
—At Bombay, India, 5 Pathaps were slain by a mob — 
mill hi pected them of Kid- | 
napping pet tg is sacrificial purposes. Casual- _ 


was arrested while trying Ulster border» 
at Goraghwood with the intention of opening a- 
Gaelic bazaar in Belfast; on Feb. 8 he was sentenced _ 
to 30 days in jail. 4 

—At Berlin, Baron Ehrenfried Gunther von Huen- 
feld, who with Capt. Hermann Koehl and Major 
Fitzmaurice flew across the Atlartic from Ireland 
in the airplane Bremer, April 12-13, 1928, died in 
a sanitarium. For years he had been suffering 
from stomach trouble and had undergone several 
operations. = 

—Clinton S: Carnes, who rose from-ex-convict to a 
position of prominence as treasurer of the Southern 
Baptist Home Mission Board and decamped a: 
nine years, leaving a shortage estimated at nearly & ” 
million dollars, pleaded guilty; to embezzlement, 
at Atlanta, Ga., and was sentenced to from five to 
seven years’ imprisonment. r 

—kKing George of England signed the first state 
papers since his appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission to act for him in his illness, 64 days ago. 
He was removed by auto ambulance, on Feb. 9, 
from Buckingham Palace, London, to the mansion 
of one of his subjects, at Bognor, on the southeast 
coast of England. ~ 


U. S—CANAL ZONE AIR MAIL. 


Feb. 6—The first air mail between the U. S. and the 
Canal Zone arrived exactly on scheduled time when __ 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh as pilot for the Pan- 
American Airways, Inc., landed his big Sikorsky 
amphibian plane at France Field at 4 p.m. almost 
to the second. On a flight made from Miami, 
Fla., via Havana, with overnight stops at Belize, 
British Hondurss, and Managua, Nicaragua, and” 
intermediate stops at Tela and Tegucigalpa, Hon- — 
duras, and Purta Arenas, Costa Rica, and David, 
Panama, he covered an estimated total distance | 
of more than 2,000 miles, 

—At Berlin, the Reichstag, 287 to 127, ratified the 
Kellogg Paris) Peace Pact. qa 

Riverside, Calif., a jury found Gordon 
Stewart Northcott guilty of killing Nelson Wins-_ | 
low, Lewis Winslow, and another lad, a Mexican, — 
in 1928, at his chicken ranch at Wineville. i 

—Members of the New York Stock Exchange, bya | 
vote of almost 6 to 1, approved increasing the 
membership from 1,100 to 1,375 by the creation of — 
275 seats. 

—Mexico exiled 174 men and women, convicts, to 
its penal colony, to the Three Marias Islands off 
the State of Nayarit. f 

a ee Eee Senate, 26 to 6, passed a- 

ion asking Congress to repeal the 18th 
(Prohibition) Amendment. >} 

Feb. 8—At N. Y. City, John Beiznik, 23, an honor 
graduate of one of the high schools, whose career 
as a burglar and robber had averaged less than $25 ~ 
Sole ce was sentenced to 15 to 30 years in state 

on. $ 

—The executive committee of the U. §. Lawn Tennis — 
Assoc., meeting at Boston, reinstated as an amateur 
William T. (“Big Bill’) Tilden, who was sus- 
pended on Aug. 24,1928 because of his newspaper _ 
articles on the title play at Wimbledon, England, _ 

—At Los Angeles, Dist. Atty. Asa Keyes was con: 
Reeth e We PE as the ee of the Jullan | 

4 moters. e Wi 
tol t to 14 years in prison. os pencenra 

— nm Denby, ex-Secretary of the Navy, died at 
Detroit, He resigned duri the oil 

His estate was about $35,000. ane 


ASSASSIN TORAL EXECUTED. 


Feb. 10—The train|on which the Mexican 
Emilio Portes Gil, was.a passenger, was ne 
at 7 a.m., between the stations of Comonfort an 


7 


‘ 


- Rinconcillo in the State of Guanajuato. A bomb 
* which had been placed on the track at the entrance 
toa bridge exploded, killing the fireman. 


_LINDBERGH-MORROW ENGAGEMENT 
ANNOUNCED. 


i. C. A. Lindbergh left Panama with air mail 
on his return flight to the U. S., via the same route, 
Teaching Havana on Feb. 12 and Miami, Fla., on 
Feb. 13. As he landed in Cuba, his engagement 
Was announced to Miss Anne Spencer Morrow, 
daughter of D. W. Morrow, U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico. The mail arrived at N. Y. City by 2 
’ planes, early on Feb. 15. The Colonel got there, by 
easy stages from Florida, on Feb. 17.. He_was 
forced down on the beach, in fog, near Cape Hat- 


t Palermo, Italy, Prince Christopher of Greece, 
husband of the late Mrs. William B. Leeds, and 
Princess Francoise were united in-matrimony by 
the Podesta in the Orleans Palace, where the Duke 
of Orleans, predecessor of the bride's father, as 
elaimany of the French crown, died in 1926. 


VATICAN-ITALIAN TREATY SIGNED. 


‘eb. 11—-The Papal State, extinct_since 1870, was 
recreated under the name of the State of the Vati- 
ean City. This was done under the terms of 
three documents signed at Rome, in the Hall of 
the Popes, in the Lateran Palace, by Premier 
Mussolini for the Kingdom of Italy and by the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, 
acting for Pius XI. The gold pen was supplied 
by the Pope. \ 
three documents comprised a treaty mu- 
tually recognizing the Holy See and the Kingdom 
of Italy as separate and independent sovereignties, 
‘a concordat regulatirg the future activities of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Italy, and a financial 
convention granting to the papacy an indemnity 
$87,500,000 for the losses entailed through the 
events of 1870. (See elsewhere in the Almanac for 


-) 

days after the death of F. M. Ferrari, Presi- 
dent of the City Trust Co., the five business places 
of that company, at N. Y. City, were closed by the 
State Department of Banking. 

President-elect Hoover and family, Henry Ford, 
and Harvey S. Firestone helped Thomas A. Edison 
celebrate his 82nd birthday, at Fort Myers, Fla. 
Edison announced that he had found a rubber weed 
that could grow in 7 months and could be mowed 
like wheat, and that Ford would try out the weeds 
on his 22,000-acre plantation in Georgia. 

Ford announced he would endow with $5,000,000 
the Edison’ Institute of Technology and the 
Museum of American Industries, at Dearborn, 
' Mich. 


‘The Experts 
; ned at P: with OwenfD. Young as C 
nal J.P. pans as another American member. 


—tLeon Trotzky, ex-War Minister of Soviet Russia, 
expelled from the USSR, arrived at Constantinople 
; d family were quartered at the 


_, cold. weather. 


‘ Balkans have frozen to death. 
ot. U. S. House Judiciary Committee referred to 
- the Attorney-General the resolution offered by 
re meeprescntative Tf. Guardia accusing Judge Francis 
le 


~ resignation on April 1, Winslow said he had done 
~ no wrong but he felt his usefulness had been im- 
He i , 


—Pre: Gomez of Venezuela, accompanied 
rede port, was riding in his automobile in the 
_. environs of Maracay, seventy miles by road from 


i 
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Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. Six men opened 
fire on the car, but the escort returned the shots and 
ali the conspirators were killed. 

—The Salvation Army High Council, at London, 
again deposed, 52 to 5, Gen. Bramwell Booth as 
Commander-in-Chief, and elected, 42 to 17, Com- 
missioner Edward J. Higgins’as his successor. 

—Herbert Hoover was Officially declared elected 
President amd Senator Charles Curtis Vice- 
president at a joint session of the House and Senate 
held in conformity with the constitutional require- 
ment to- count the electoral vote. 


SEVEN:CHICAGO GANGSTERS MASSACRED. 


Feb. 14—At Chicago, posing as policemen, gunmen 
trapped-seven members of the North Side “mob” 
of George (““Bugs’’) Moran in a garage on North 
Clark Street, disarmed them and then shot six of 
them to death and fatally wounded the seventh 
with sawed-off shotguns and machine guns fired at 
a range of two feet. 

Feb. 15—Melville E. Stone, 80, counselor of The 
Associated Press since his retirement 48 general 
Inanager of the organization in 1921 after twenty- 
eight years as its directing genius, died at his home, 
N. Y. City. 

—President-elect Hoover visited the Florida Ever- 
glades. Heading a caravan of automobiles, Mr. 
Hoover traveled through sections which in the last 
three years have been practically wrecked by wind 
and water, with a loss of more than 2,000 lives. 

—Explosions on the water front at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, consumed 500 Engiish automobiles 
that had just been imported. Several score Ameri- 
can machines also were destroyed, but a big ship- 
ment of 900 cars that had just been landed from 
an American vessel escaped. t 

—The Interstate Commerce Commission approved 
the plan submitted by a committee of railway 
executives under which the Railway Express 
Agency, which has been incorporated by eighty-six 
Class I railroads, will on March 1 acquire ana 
Sago practically the entire express bussiness of 
the country. 


PRIESTS IN MEXICO TO REGISTER. 


Feb. 16—Bishop’ Miguel M. De La Mora, acting head 
of the Catholic Church in Mexico, gave permission 
to the priests of Mexico to register their residences 
with the Ministry of Governacion. President Gil 
on Feb. 12 issued an indict calling upon priests to 
register within fifteen days or be declared rebels. 

—Edward Lawrence Doheny, Jr., the oil man’s 36- 
year-old son, who figured in the Teapot Dome 
investigation of 1924 as the messenger who carried 
the “little black bag”’ containing $100,000 to former 
Secretary Albert B. Fall, was shot to death in a 
bedroom in his Beverly Hills, Calif., mansion by his 
secretary and companion, Theodore Hugh Plunkett, 
34. The latter then killed himself by firing a bullet 
through his brain. : 

Feb. 17—The weather smiled: unexpectedly on the 
opening of the Port Newark Airport as New York's 
air mail terminal, replacing Hadley Field, at Newy 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Feb. 18—Herbert Hoover returned to Washington 
from Florida, and Sec. of State Kellogg, in an iden- 
tic note delivered to diplomatic representatives of 
all governments which have signed the World Court 
protocol, invited their governments to conduct an 
informal exchange of views among themselves with 
a view to admitting the United States into member- 
ship and participation in the court. 

—Fifty persons were injured, six seriously, and 1,200 
affected by smoke and fumes, when the third car 
of a seven-car Hudson Tube train, bound for 
Hoboken from N. Y., caught fire about 1,000 feet 
west of the Christopher Street station, at a point 
under Mortor: and West Streets. 

Feb. 19—At London, cries of ‘pronounce it” in the 
House of Commons greeted the attempts of Sir s 
Robert Thomas, Liberal member for Anglesea, to 
obtain for the village of Llanfairpwllgyngwyligoger- 
yehwyrndrobwiillandysiliogogogoch the services of 
a Welsh-speaking postmaster. 


Feb. 20—Foreign Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain | 


informed the House of Commons that. American 
proposals for naval limitation put forward in Secre- 
tary of State Kelloge’s note to Great Britain, 
Sept. 28, are “inacceptable.” 

—Spain carried out dissolution of its artillery corps, 
apparently without disorder except at Segovia 
ere cadets made a demonstration. Troops 
throughout the kingdom were confined to their 
barracks in order that there might be no inter- 
ference when officers of other branches relieved 
those of the artillery, of their commands. 

—At Northampton, Mass., 4 army trucks arrived 
with goods shipped from Washington by President 
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Feb. 21—Six months to 3 years in prison was the 
’ centente passed on Mrs. Dorothy Leonard, who 
stabbed and fatally wounded her husband, Patrol- 
man Michael reggie their home, Flushing, 

’ N. Y., on Sept. 15, 5 : 

—Col. G. A. Lindbergh has been appointed technical 
adviser to the aeronautics branch of the U. 8. Dept. 
of Commerce, at $25 a day when on duty. 

Feb. 22—President Coolidge in his last public address 
as Chief Executive presented George Washington 
as the best business man of his day, pointed out 
the necessity and dangers of educational special- 
ization, said theiUnited States is at peace with the 
world, and urged continued national “detachment 
as necessary to world peace. He delivered his 
address at the commencement exercises at George 
Washington University. He said it was Jefferson 
and not Washington who spoke of “entangling 
alliances.” 


' VARE DENIED SENATE SEAT. 


—The committee which investigated thePennsylvania 
and Illinois election scandais of 1926, recommends 
that the seat in the Senate which Mr. Vare has been 
waiting to occupy since the present Congress con- 
vened in December, 1927, be denied him. 

—The Irish Free State Parliament approved the 
Kellogg Pact, 83 to 50; it was approved, at Ottawa, 
by the Canadian House of Commons, the Senate 
having already approved. 

—The Mexican Government has promised to capture 
the bandits who seized for ransom and then killed 
J. M. Underwood and C. C. Aiesthorpe, American 
employes of-the Guanajuato Reduction and Mines 
Co. Their bodies are in the American hospital 

at Guanajuato; 10 bandits were caught and killed 

on Feb. 28. 

Feb. 23—The Prince of Wales sold at auction at Lon- 
don, his 12 hunting horses for $20,980. 

—George Haldeman flew from Windsor, Ont., near 
Detroit, to Havana, Cuba, 1,404 miles, in 12 hours, 
56 minutes, non-stop. 

—A military coup in China by Li Tsung-yen, leader 
of the Kwangsi faction, has overturned the govern- 
ment of Hunan Province and a new government, 
named from Hankow, has been instituted without 
consulting Nanking. In Shantung the fighting is 
already known to have accounted for 700 dead and 
2,000 wounded and the sound of guns has been 
audible at Chefoo for forty-eight hours. 

—At Manila, a vast crowd bade good-by to Gov. 
Gen. Henry L. Stimson when he left for Washington 
to take a place in the Hoover Cabinet. He left 
his pet parrot, ‘“‘The Old Soak,” behind, but it 
followed him, in a cage, to Washington, in June. 

—At Washington, reversing its action of yesterday, 
the Senate voted 48 to 32 against an amendment 
to the naval appropriation bill withholding funds 
necessary to maintain marines in Nicaragua, and 
a sate minutes later passed the bill without a roll- 
call. 


JOAN OF ARC CELEBRATION. 


s—In France, all the bells of the Department.of the 
Meuse, those bells in whose chimes she heard the 
voices of the saints, rang out at 4 p.m. to celebrate 
that day and minute, five centuries ago, when 
Joan of Arc rode out from Vaucouleurs for Chinon 
to begin the great adventure which crowned King 
Charles at Rheims, liberated France, and ended for 
her on the burning faggots in the market place of 


Rouen. 

—Near Cranford, N. J., there was found the blazing 
body of a woman who had‘been shot to death and 
tossed to a roadsida snowbank, where the slayer 
had ignited the gasoline-soaked clothing of his 
victim. The body was identified on April 11 as 

‘ that of Mrs, Mildred Mowry of Greenville, Pa., 
widow of a steel worker, a trained nurse. On April 
11 the police arrested at his home at Blizabeth, 
Henry Colin Campbell (real name Close), 55, civil 
engineer and ad writer, who said he married the 
woman on Aug. 23, 1928, at Elkton, Md., under 
the name of Dr. Richard M. Campbell, though he 
had a wife and 3 children. He Killed her, he said, 
to get rid of her. He was put on trial at Elizabeth 

+ on June 10 convicted, and sentenced to death. 
‘Marshall McCormack, deposed Mayor of Herrin, 
Ii., convicted of conspiracy to violate the national 
| Rac fae act, was sentenced to two years in 
eavenworth Federal Prison and a fine of $3,000. | 
. Feb. 24—Col. C. A. Lindbergh, alone tn a 4-passenger 
car, flew from Eagle Pass, Tex. to Mexico City, 
and motored to Cuernavaca, 50 miles, to visit his 
fiancee, Miss Anne Spencer Morrow, daughter 
of the American Ambassador, Dwight W. Morrow. 
—Five British airplanes carried the staffs of tha 
Italian and French and English legations from 

‘. i Spr at Bm ad ag Leas, India, 

‘eb. ornadoes, at Duncan iss, 

and 11 more in Tex. and Ark, NG 
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—Jack Dempsey, boxer, reported that an intruder, 
—Women friends of the wife of President Coolidge 


—The South African Parliament refused to give the 
—The Spanish dictator, 


—The Rev. Neweil Dwight Hillis, 70, pastor emeritus 
—At Los Angeles, Martin Aguirre, 71, last of the old- 


Feb. 26—There was no bloodshed at the Chicago 


—At N. 


—aA national referendum on the question of modify- 


—Mother Superior Maria Planematch of the Ostrog 
Damil 


‘Feb. 


ai 
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intent on kidnapping, shot at him in the home of 
Harry Mohr, Miami Beach, Fla. 


called at the White House and gave her a diamond 

brooch and chain. > 

voting privilege to negroes. 

Primo de Rivera, sum- 

rns br removed Jose Cruz Conde as Governor of 
ville. 3 ; 


of Plymouth Congregational Church, Brooklyn— 
Beecher’s old church—died from paralysis at his 
home, Bronxville. 


time sheriffs of California, who generally used a 
bowie knife instead of a revolver to maintain order, 
died in his sleep. : 


aldermanic election. The Thompson ‘‘machine” 
Keeps control of the board. : 
Y¥. City, David H. Gladstone, 60, and 
Merrill E. Gates Jr., 52, attorneys, were sentenced 
to prison for eighteen months and one year, respec- 
tively, for embezzling funds entrusted to them ag 
receivers and trustees in bankruptcy. Each had 
pleaded guilty. = 


ing the Volstead law was approved by the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature. 


Convent near ograd, Montenegro, was 
stabbed to death by an unidentified man who 
escaped. She was a relative of the late King _ 
Nicholas. ; 
27—At Valbuena Flying Field, Mexico City, 
the Travel Air monoplane City of Wichita, after 
carrying Charles A. Lindbergh and his fiancee, 
Miss Anne Morrow, on a flight, overturned and 
was wrecked in a cloud of dust’as the trans-Atlantic. - 
fiyer tried to land it. Loss of a wheel in taking off 
at some place on this journey caused the accident. 
a sao - apectal ress. ar ee ees 
em., the N. Y. islature, which is ublican, 
passed the $249,556,986 Budget bill. > 1 
—Nationalist China signed, at Nanking, the Kellogg 


Pact. ; 
—Orville Wright was presented by Secretary Davis at 
the War Department with the Distinguished Fly- | 
ing Crosses awarded by Congress to him and pos- | 
thumously to his brother, Wilbur. Secretary Davis | 
a Leite Pena noad Wee citations ac- 

mpany the award an ts ht expressed 
his thanks. Fat See 


‘ 


JONES BILL PASSED. 


Feb. 28—The U. S. House of Representatives, 283 
to 90, passed the Jones bill to punish first of- : 
fenses against the Prohibition law by a $10,000. 
fine or five years’ imprisonment, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. The measure was accepted | 
by the House in the form thas sit was passed by the | 
Senate, Feb. 19, by a vote of 65 to 18, and it was 
aoe 2 Rtg el Coonge on Mch 2. q 

— eir nerve at normal a day after their 
erash, Col. Lindbergh and Miss tonto in ape 
HA diag ane wpedge tks edie est Mexico } 

i it Shoulder was in a ban 4 
pas sage ty bse ad ett arm. yas sue oe 

— am er, and‘s oldest man, di di 
Nottingham at 108. On his one hundredth Biren 
day Walker ate five meals and when his health 
finally failed his only regret was that he could not 
continue having his daily half pint of beer and hig 
favorite meat, pork, to which he attributed his 


one life. 
— or Thomas F. Lynch, said to be the | i 
civilian employe of the army, left that a tite oldest 


47 years at a ceremony at Governors Island. For 
the last 40 years he has been custodi: Army 
Building on Whitehall Street, N. Y.c oy ve . 

MARCH i 


ity. 
Mch. 1—The French Chamber of D 4 
10, ratified the Kelloge anti-war poke nie 670 


OIL TRUCE IN RUSSIA. 


executive. 
—Henry Hanson, 


Amert he 
‘San ‘Nicholas erlcan resident manager of ti 


Mining and Milling Company aj 


_ Vocas, Durango, and C. W. Reid, a British subject 
employe, were captured by Mexican bandits. 
_ T. L. Carnahan, American mining engineer, was 

_ kidnapped on Mch..18 at La Noria, in Zocatecas. 

Two American mining men, J. M Underwood and 


= C. Alesthorpp, were kidnapped and killed, Mch. 


Mch. 2—At Washington, 11 nations deposited their 
ratifications of the Kellogg Anti-War Treaty with 
the State Department, thereby completing the 
final act in their pledge for the renunciation of 


. war. 

4 —A jury at N. Y. City failed _to agree in the suit of 
Mrs. Harry Hahn against Sir Joseph Duveen, for 

1 $500,000, because he said her painting “La Belle 

,Ferronniere,” was only a copy of a Leonardo da 

Vinei in the Louvre Gallery, Paris. 


REVOLUTION STARTS IN MEXICO. 


Mch. 3—iIn Mexico a revolutionary movement got 
under way in the state of Vera Cruz, in the south- 
east, and in Sonora and the mountain states of 
Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Laguna, Durango, Coahuila, 
Jolisco, Michoacan, Colina and Guanajuato. The 
movement is directed by Gen. J. M. Agulrre, 
Gen. F. R. Manzo, and Gen. J. G. Escobar. The 
rebels captured Monterey on Mch 5, and the feder- 
als took Orizaba and Esperanza, thereby isolating 
Vera Cruz. ‘The federals on Mch. 6 retook Mon- 
terey, and on Mch. 7 they regained Vera Cruz, but 
on Mech. 8 they lost Juarez, and also Mazatlan. 
They recovered Mazatlan the next day. 

—At Rome,fcondemnation of Gen. Umberto Nobile, 
commander of the Italia expedition to the Arctic 
last year, but vindication of Commanders Mariano 
and Zappi, who were with Dr. Finn Malmgren on 
the trip to find aid for their companions on which 
the latter died, was pronounced by the committee 
of inquiry into the Italian polar expedition, which 
tendered its findings to Premier Mussolini on Mch. 
13, Nobile announced his resignation from the 


Air Service. 

—Hundreds arrived at Washington by airplanes to 
attend the Hoover inaugural. They came, men, 
women, and children, in big and little planes, from 

_ all over the country. i 

‘—A jury at Denver found Miss Farice King, a nurse 

‘ at the General Hospital, guilty of murder in having 

) shot a patient, policeman ‘‘Robert Evans,” when 

she recognized him as John C. Bobzine, who had 

jilted her 6 years before. 


HOOVER’S INAUGURATION. 


' Mch. 4—Herbert C. Hoover of Calif., and Charles 
Curtis of Kansas were sworn in at the Capitol at 
Washington as President and Vice-President, 
succeeding Calvin Coolidge of Mass., and Charles 
G. Dawes of Ill. It rained on the vast crowd. In 

his inaugural address, broadcasted over 117 long- 

| wave and three short-wave radio stations, all over 
the United States and the world, Mr. Hoover urged 

_ law enforcement. Thirty airplanes, the dirigible 

, Los Angeles, and 4 blimps wheeled overhead. 

- The Curtis ceremonies were held in the Senate 
chamber; those for Mr. Hoover on the Capitol's 
east pe Ex-President 2nd Mrs. Coolidge 
. went from the Capitol to a train and reached their 
4 Northampton, Mass, at 1.10 a.m. on 
March 5. The Inaugural Parade was a big one; 

also the Inaugural Ball. 

—Explosions in the Bulgarian Army arsenal at Sofia 

; killed 28, mostly women; hurt 30. 

_—Pres. Coolidge in the forenoon signed the bill ex- 
_ tending the life of the Federal Radio Commission 
onto Jan. 1, 1930. 
~ —Poison liquor has killed 13 at Peoria, Ill. 

- Mech. 5—The U. 8S. Senate met in special session. 

The decision of President Hoover not to send the 

- pame of Secretary Mellon to the Senate for con- 

firmation led to the Senate’s adoption of a resolu- 

tion directing the Judiciary Committee to investi- 

_. gate first whether Mellon could legally hold over 

zt and second, 


. 


{ 


‘minute _ executive : 
Later, the committee decided Mellon had the legal 
“\ right to hold over. ' 
—At Tokio, Senji Yamamoto, 40, 2 leader and 
deputy who had worked his way through high 
school at apt B. oe by panies" re and 
ecame & versity professor, a88a8- 
Rated by a reactionary who objected to the, 
SN Spor “ 
Lem ie ” 9 
© ground of non-support, a divorce to Muriel Vander 
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bilt Church from Frederick Cameron Church, Jr. 
They were married there on July 25, 1925. There 
are no children. 

Mech, 6—Thomas Taggart, 72, long the Democratic 
leader of Indiana, and for a time U. 8. Senator, 
died at his Indianapolis home. 

—A landslide in the Valley of St. Vincent, Madeira 
Island, swept 9 houses into the river and thence to 
sea, drowning 40. 

Mch. 7—An announcement in Mexico that President 
Hoover had decided to permit the sale of arms to 
the Mexican Government, if the latter requested 
it, was received with great rejoicing in the capital. 

—Thomas (Fatty) Walsh, body-guard of Arnold 
Rothstein, slain N. Y, City gambler, was shot to 
death in an early morning card row in @ hotel room 
at Coral Gables, Fla. Arthur L. Clark of N. Y¥ 
City, was wounded during the fracas. 

—At N. Y. City, the amended complaint in the suit 
of the heirs and next of kin of John Nicholas Emer- 
ick for two-thirds of the proceeds of the estate of 
the first John Jacob Astor, estimated at $39,000,- 
000, was dismissed by Federai Judge Thacher. 
The complaint alleged that Emerick, furrier and 
merchant, made Astor a one-third partner in his’ 


business in 1787 and later made him trustee of his ‘~ 


estate for ninety years, when it was to be divided 
among the descendants of Emerick’s brothers, 
Christopher and Valentine. It was alleged that this 
was not done and that no accounting ever had been 
made. Emerick died in 1816 and Astor in 1848. 


ROCKEFELLER WON _IN STANDARD OIL 
FIGHT. 3 


—Johr_D. Rockefeller, Jr. and his financial friends 
(Rockefeller is in Egypt—it was a proxy fight) 
dominated the annual meeting, at Whiting, Ind., 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and turned out 
Col. Robert W. Stewart as chairman of the board. 
5,510,313 shares were voted for the Rockefeller 
slate and 2,954,986 shares for the Stewart ticket; 
31,337 shareholders voted for Stewart, 15,204 voted 
against. Only 300 stockholders were present. 
Stewart's place as director was filled by the election 
of W. M. Burton, ex-pres. of the concern. ~ 

—A verdict of murder in the first degree was returned 
by a jury in General Sessions, N. Y. City, against 
Frederick W. Edel, 39, an ex-convict, for the slay- 
ing of Mrs. Emeline O. Harrington, an actress, 
with a hammer in her apartment, West 190th St., 
Dec. 23, 1927. It was the first case in fifteen 
months in which a first degree murder verdict had 
been returned in this county. He was given the 
death sentence March 14. 

—Voting niore than 60 per cent of the outstanding 
stock, or 210,000 shares, a group identified with 
du Pont interests wrested control of the Childs Co. 
string of restaurants from William Childs, founder 
of the firm, at the annual stockholders’ meeting, 
at N. Y. City, and electedja board of nine directors 
in sympathy with the reforms proposed. 

Mch. 8—Arms, 10,000 rifles, surplus U. S. war sup- 
plies, 10,000,000 rounds of ammunition, and com- 
mercial airplanes (20), were made available by 
action of the Dept. of State at Washington, for 
purchase by and shipment to the Mexican Govern- 


ment. 

—The Council of the League of Nations, in secret 
session at Geneva, referred to a committee Elihu 
Root’s proposed revision of the covenant terms 
under which the U.S. might or could join the 
World Court. The Root formula was approved 
on Meh. 18 by the League’s committee of jurists. 

Mch. 9—Col. C. A. Lindbergh opened the 500-mile 
air mail line between Mexico City and Brownsville, 

With a heavy cargo of mail and 9 passengers, 

‘ampico, 

.m. He flew 

10, in 5 hours, 

Three 

of the mail sacks were stowed under the jones ae 

again flew the mail from Mexico City to, Browns- » 

Thence he flew to Long Beach, Calif. 

—An airplane carrying mail flew over the Andes, fron 
Santiago, Chile, to B 
was ae ad eo ‘a 
Aeronatical Fed. 

Mech. 10—The first national quinauennial assembly 
or first general conference of the General Fascist 
staff, 5,000 in number, was held at Rome, and 
presided over by Premier Mussolini. It included 
the prefects of all the 92 provinces, the Podestas 
(as Fascism now calls jts Mayors) of all the provin- 
cia) capitals, members of the Fascist Grand Coun- 

* fl, 150 Fascist Senators, generals of the army, 
admirals of the navy, members of the directorate 
of the Fascist party, editors of all daily and weekly 
newspapers, all “Deputies designate in the forth- 
coming Chamber. To this group of men—women 
were almost completely absent—the Premier sum- 
marized his accomplishments, hailed the Vatican 
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accord, and assured religious tolerance to non- 
Catholics. 

—The Rey. Joseph A. Riccardi, 34, Roman Catholic 
priest, was shot to death in the doorway of his 
church, at Canton, O. , ‘ 


AUTOMOBILE SPEED RECORD. 


Mch. 11—At Daytona Beach, Fla., Major H. O. D. 
Segrave, the English racing driver, established a 
new world’s automobile speed record when he drove 
his 900-horsepower Golden Arrow car two ways 
over the beach course at an average speed of 
231.36246 miles an hour. His mark excels by 
23.81 miles an hour that of 207.55 miles an hour 
made here on April 22, 1928, by Ray Keech in the 
1,500-horsepower triplex built by J. M. White 
of ae pe : 

—President Portes Gil’s spokesmen expresses plea- 
ure that “Catholic leaders’ have not identified 
themselves with the Mexican revolt. The re- 
bellion has no connection with religion, it is as- 
serted. Washington will never recognize the 
Mexican insurgents, says Secretary Kellogg. The 
rebel general, Simon Aguirre, was captured and 
shot by a firing squad at Santa Lucretia, Vera Cruz. 

Mch. 12—At Mexico City, the government an- 
nounced that it had confiscated property belonging 
to prominent rebel leaders and would auction it to 
help defray costs of suppressing ‘the revolution. 
At Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico, Gen. Gonzalo 
Escobar, commander in chief of the rebel forces, 
in a decree announced that the law affecting reli- 
gious orders in Mexico, is abolished in territory 
‘under revolutionist control. 

—President Hoover, at the White House, stated to 
the newspaper correspondents: “‘There will be no 
leases or disposal of government oil lands, no matter 
what category they may lie in; of government 
holdings or government control, except those which 
may be made mandatory by Congress. In other 
words, there will be complete cOnservation of 
government oil in this administration.”” Orders 
to this effect were given out to all Land Offices. 


—120 died in fire and stampede at movie theatre, . 


in a village in Vladimir Province, Russia. 
—The 2nd Ave. trolley line, N. Y. City, ended its 
receivership, begun in 1908. 


BIBLE KILLED SEEKING AUTO RECORD. 


Mch. 13—At Daytona Beach, Fla., Lee Bible, auto- 
mobile mechanic and dirt track racer, rode to death 
and took another life with his own when J. M. 
White’s 1,500-horsepower Triplex, in which he 
was attempting to set a new world’s automobile 
speed record, leaped from the course just after 
finishing the measured mile and plunged into the 
sand dunes. Charles Traub, a Pathé News 
photographer, was hit and instantly killed by the 
car In its plunge from the speedway. 

~Anti-Rivera riots and strikes by students at 
Madrid, Barcelona, and elsewhere in Spain have 
resuited in 10 deaths. The universities affected 
were closed by royal decree, Mch. 16 to May 20. 

~The services performed by Newton D. Baker as 
Secretary of War during the World War were recog- 
nized by the War Department With the presenta- 
tion of a Distinguished Service Medal to him by 
Secretary Good. 

—aAt Columbus, O., Bert B. Buckley, former State 
\Treasurer, was sentenced to two years six months 
and one day in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta 
and fined $1,000 on charges of conspiracy to bribe 
a Federal officer. 

An accomplice in the theft of $500,000 from the 
steamer Leviathan last June, Frederic Rybar, was 
‘sentenced by a Vienna court to 18 months in prison. 

—The Belgian Chamber of Deputies unanimously 
ratified the Kellogg pact. The Senate had ai- 
ready done so. The two Chambers of the Swedish 
Riksdag, or national Parliament, have voted un- 
oie approval of Sweden's adherence to the 
pact. 

Mech, 14—President Hoover issued an executive order 
that all future decisions of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue dealing with tax refunds in excess 


a Gt $20,000 shall¥be open for public inspection. 


++Floods in Pea River and White Water Creek iso- 
lated and partly submerged the town of Diba, Ala, 
Food was sent there by airplane. Then the people 
were PORN A Le ile el es Seo later was 
evacua' al of the flood. eaths in 
area totaled 16. Se ey 
—At Chicago, Maj. Thornton Anthony Mills, friend 
of hoboes and storm center of the New England 
Congregational Church until he was ousted as its 
astor, died from poison he swallowed with suicidal 
aaa rea was ° son oe oe ia Fay Mills, 
an orator and evange and 
ciate of Dwight L. Moody. Mra ee 
--Plantation fires in Cuba, in Camaguey and Oriente 


provinces haye destroyed over 32,000,000 Ibs. of 
sugar cane. 

Mch. 15—George W. Olvaney handed to the Execu- 
tive Committee his resignation as leader of Tam- 
many Hall. 

—The Mexican federal army, under ex-pres. Calles, 
captured the City of Durango, with no casualties. 

—At Logan, W. Va., Mrs. Levisa Hatfield, 87, widow 
of ‘Devil Anse” Hatfield, who gained renown in 
the Hatfield-MeCoy feud in the eighties, died at — 
her home of pneumonia. 

—The first Federal House of Detention was opened. 

» at N, Y. City (West and 11th Sts.). 


LEGATION WINE SEIZED. 

—aArrest in Washington of the American driver of a 
commercial truck loaded with sixty cases of wines 
and liquors for the Siamese Legation despite the 
fact that one of the secretaries of the embassy, 
armed with full credentials, was a passenger on the 
vehicle, created a stir in diplomatic row. The 
contents of the wagon were delivered by the driver. 
The Treasury Dept. on Mch. 22 issued an order 
giving complete immunity to wines and liquors 
imported for diplomatic use, and naming Balti- 
more as the properjport of entry. 

Meh. 16—At N. Y. City, Federal Judge Thomas ee 
Thatcher, who presided at the investigation of t) 
bankruptcy case in which Stewart Eaton, stepson 
of Federal Judge Francis A. Winslow, was given — 
an automobile from the assets of the charge of E. 
Bright Wilson, appointee of the Judge, amended — 
his written opinion as to Eaton. -The amendment 
disbars Eaton from practice in the Federal Court — 
along with Wilson, who is also disbarred. 

—12 steel forts, six armored cars, a machine-gun car, 
eighty guards, twenty mounted policemen, forty 
foot-policemen, two squads of detectives, eighty 
bd policemen and a detail of sharp-shooters 
guarded $2,500,000,000 moved across La Salle St., 
Chicago, from the Continental Nat'l. Bank & 
Trust Co., to thejIll. Merchants Trust Co. 

Mch. 17—Federal Mexican planes bombed the city 
of Torreon, killing 2 non-combatants. Fighting 
began east of that city between Federals under 
Gen. Ortiz and rebels led by Gen. J. G. Escobar, 
woe Ata or on Torreon on Mech. 18, fleeing to the, 
north. : 

—For the second time in two weeks the Jersey mea- 
dows that surround Port Newark Airport added to 
the roli of air dead, when thirteen flying sightseers 
were killed and two others serjpusly injured, one 
fatally, in the crash of a Colonial Airways Wright- 
motored Ford about a mile from the flying field. _ 
The plane, trying to make a forced landing, crashed % 
into a gondola car loaded with sand. It was flying © 
with a thirty-mile tail wind and struck at 100 miles ~ 
an hour. The victims were crushed in the cabin. — 
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The pilot, Lou Foote, 32, of Newark, and a Brook- 4 
lyn friend with him in the cockpit, were thrown 
elear of the jwreck. . 

—At Berlin, negotiations between General Motors 
Corporation and the Opel works were concluded 
when an agreement was signed by Alfred P. Sloan’ _ 
and Fritz von Opel, whereby General Motors re- t 
ceives a majority of Opel shares. BI! 

—The Flonzaley (string) Quartet ended its 25-yr. i 
career at Town Hall, N. Y. City. 

Mch, 18—Prince George, the, King’s youngest son, 
has been retired from the navy in order to begin 
duties at the Foreign Office, it was announced at 
poo op Tene e 

—Harry ner's Bowery Theatre, a jandm 
“Little Old New York,” was destroyed by ah y 

Mch. 19—The first conviction in a Federal Court, at” 
N. Y. City, under the Jones amendment to the ~ 
Volstead Law, was that of Ernest Dougall, an 
ex-Lieut, in the 69th Reg’t., who got 3 months for f | 
aang drinks to customers at an “inn” on W. 50th _ 

—An estate appraised at $56,914,260, exclusive of 
Teal property, was left by Rodman Wanamaker, 
merchant, of New York~and Philadelphia, who 
ea eae 9, ates =e pale the inventory 

executors jay with the Regis ; 
Ag ye ye nlaeoa od Pa, ¢ me be a ¢ 

—The N. Y. Court of Appeals, at Albany, rulea 4 

para a in ietidestens h Richard Enright of No 
y is en O'a year! nsion 0: 
from dan. L 19 26. y pe f $3,750, dating 

—A sentence of two and a half to five years in Sing _ 
Sing was imposed in General Sessions, N. Y. City, 3 
on William H. Pilkington, 29, who while Manager 
of the American branch of Joshua Hoyle & Son, | 


Ltd., English cotton converters, in th 
years stole $129,000 of the firm's funds: ae a 


r DEATH OF MARSHALL FOCH. 

ch. 20—Sitting in an armchair at a 

home in the old Quarter St. Goraain, bana. eee 
ing out across a peaceful garden at the sun setting 


Behind Les Invalides, Marshall Ferdinand Foch 
, ond at 5.50 Re f : 
_“Allons y” (‘‘Let’s go’) were his last words. 
1,000,000 marched past the body under the Arch 
of Triumph and 2 died and 100 were hurt in the 
heat and crush. The remains were placed in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame where, on Mch. 26, the 
funeral was held and the body was laid in the 
Invalides, where Napoleon is entombed. 
—Arbitration and conciliation treaties with Belgium 
were signed at Was mn. 
—A Mexican rebel force began attack on the city of 
Mazatlan, on the Pacific Coast. Gen. J. M. 


21, by a firing squad at Almagres. His son 
“is a student at a military school at Chester, Pa. 
Mexican navy officers at Vera Cruz were arrested 
on treason charges. The rebels were defeated at 
Mazatlan, Mch. 25, after a 3-day attack. 
17 were killed, 30 hurt, in a head-on collision of 
: mp hd trains of Canadian National Railway, at 
rocourt, Ont. A colonist car behind the engine 
of the west-bound train was crushed. 
'—Sam Sacco, 36, ex-convict, reformed crook, pro- 
tege of the Marshall Stillman Movement, was shot 
to death in revenge by gangmen who smashed into 
his fiat at Ravenswood, N. Y. City. They also 
__killed his wif Both were in bed. 


Plosion in the Kinloch coal mine at Parnassus, 
_ south-western Pennsylvania, killed 46: 266 es- 
caped by walking 5 miles underground to an old 


exit. 

At N. Y. City, Blair & Co., Inc., announced con- 
solidation with the Bank of America. This fol- 
towed the recent union of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
with the Nat'l. Bank of Commerce, and of the 
euover Nat'l] Bank with the Central Union 
Trust Co. 


THE “I'M ALONE” CAPTURE. 


‘ch. 22—The British auxiliary schooner I’m Alone 
of Belize, suspected of being a contraband carrier, 
was sunk off the Louisiana coast by a Coast Guard 
craft, the Dexter. One member of its crew_was 
drowned. The others, including Capt. J. T. Ran- 
dall, were carried to New Orleans in irons. The 
British Gov't. protested. The U. S. Gov’t. as- 
serted the order to heave-to was given within 
12 miles of the American Gulf coast and the pursuit 
was continuous 200 miles out into the Gulf. This 


e 
i pep anet to be used. 

The Parliament of Finland ratified the Kellogg anti- 
war pact. " 

sa 23—France lost another of her military geniuses 
' ‘by the death of Gen. Maurice Sarrail, whose name 
stands for his defense of Verdun at the outbreak 
‘of the war in 1914. Gen. Sarrail, who had been 
weakened by months of pleurisy, died at his resi- 


dence on the Boulevard Pereire, Paris. He was 
ied in the Invalides, on Mch. 28. 
oes and floods caused 50 deaths in six States. 


greatest loss of life was in Tennessee, where 
inte were dead at Harriman, with two bodies 
covered; seven at Rockwood, members of a Boy 
out troop, and three at Webster. Four of the 
ths were in Kentucky. : 

Kunghuan, provincial government councilor 
‘in Peking and long a prominent figure in the! 

publican movement in China; was assassinated 
5 front of his home after alighting from a rickshaw. 
Mich. 24—lItalians turned out to participate in the 
4 election for the first ‘‘Corporative Parlia- 
ment,” which will represent each art, craft, trade, 

_ profession and pursuit to which the citizens dedi- 

‘cate ae od tee instead of geographical divi- 
sions e country. 

Of the S50 B7 ee qustiet to vote for the 400 
’ Deputies, 8,506, were for the Fascist ticket 
F 136,198 were against; 999,830 did not vote. 

) Palm Sunday by Mera ne 
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forty-seven miles east of Gaza and thirty miles 
north of El Arisch, near the Egyptian-Palesting 
border. The Zeppelin passed over Jerusalem, 
dropping mailbags at Tel-Aviv, and continuing on 
toward Syria, and the Egyptian boundary. She 
got back home on Mch. 28, having flown 6,040 
miles in 8144 hours. AS 


Mch. 25—The Spanish airplane, Jesus del Gran Poder ~ 


(Capt.’s, Francisco Jiminez and Ignacio Iglesias 
left Seville, and flew to Bahia, Brazil, tending fiers 
on Mch. 26 at 8.30 a.m.—4,100 miles in 43 hours 
and 48 minutes. They fiew on Mch. 28 to Rio de 
Janeiro; on April 2 they landed at Montevideo, 
whence they flew. to Buenos Aires; and, on April 
12, to Santiago, Chile. . 

—John L. Campion, 32, and 3 passengers were killed 
when his airplane, bound from Columbus, O. to 
N. Y. City, crashed in a fog in mountain treetops 
near Mt. Gretna, Pa. 

—At Ottawa, Ont., lightning struck the buildings of 
Parliament twice. One bolt hit the huge granite 
Peace Tower, rocking it perceptibly and putting 
out of order the tower elevators. 

—President Hoover has begun daily medicine-ball 


exercise in the White House grounds, 7-7.30 a.m.,_. 


south lawn. 

—Another economy step was taken by the President 
when the seven horses quartered at the White 
House stables were turned over to the War Dept. 
to be used at Fort Myer, Va. The black charger 
presented to President Coolidge at the beginning 
of his administration end used by him only once, 
when he was filmed trotting down Potomac Drive- 
way, was sent to Northampton, Mass. It was his 
personal property. The Presidential yacht May- 
flower, abandoned by the President, has been sent 
to the Philadelphia Navy Yard, where it will be 
removed from co: ion. 

—Nash Rockwood, for 13_years Saratoga County 
Judge, was sentenced at N. Y. City to 3 months’ 
imprisonment and $2,500 fine for failure to file 
a tax returns. He had pleaded guilty on 

eb. 24. 


KILLING OF MRS. DE KING. 


—Prohibition agents shot to death Mrs. Gerald de 


King in a raid on her home at Aurora, IIl.; they 
beat de King on the head; the son shot a raider; a 
jug of wine was captured in the cellar. 

*The steamship Cristobal arrived at N. Y. City 
from the Canal Zone, bringing a party of returning 
Congressmen, including W. M. Morgan, a ‘“‘dry” 
member from Newark, O., who, a customs inspector 
stated under oath, had said he had in his baggage 
2 bottles of whiskey and 2 of champagne, which his 
wife wanted for her father. Morgan got an order 
from the Custom House giving his baggage free 
entry and it was not opened by the inspector. 
Morgan, in public statements, denied he had or had 
said he had any liquor in his baggage. 

Mch. 26—A brief but violent tumble in stock prices 
at N. Y. City shook out uncounted thousands of 
seared “‘margin’” gamblers. Professional traders 
and big investors rushed in on a recovery wave; 
8,246,740 shares were dealt in on the Stock Ex- 
change as against 6,954,000 on Nov. 23, 1928. 
Banks stiffened the market on Mch. 27 by lending 
at 15 per cent. Daily interest charges total over 
$2,280,000. Among those who publicly announced 
lending to prevent a possible crisis was Charles E. 
Mitchell, pres. Nat’l City Bank and a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 

—Fire damaged the uncompleted North German 
Lioyd 46,000-ton liner Europa at Hamburg. 

—President Hoover gave notice that the South must 
purge itself of its dealers in Federal patronage. 

—Explosion of 3,000 Ibs. of nitroglycerine at the 
du Pont plant at Gibbstown, N. J., killed 2 em- 
ployes, hurt scores and smashed windows at 
Camden and Philadelphia. ( 

—The Prince of Wales attended the fune of 
Marshal Foch at Paris, then flew. to London by 
airplane. 

Mch. 27—The directors of the American Petroleum 
Institute met at N. Y. City and agreed to restrict 
production in 1929 to the 1928 basis. Later, the 


U.S. Atty. Gen. ruled that such an agreement was “ 


illegal. 4 
—Greece and Jugoslavia signed, at Belgrade, a friend- 


ship treaty. 
—Marshail Chang setzed from the Nationalists the 
City of Chefoo, a. 
The Ecuador Congress, 42 to 8, elected Isidro 
Ayora as president. He has been Provisional 
Presid since the 1925 coup. 
—George McManus, who is under indictment for 
the murder of Arnold Rothstein at aN. Y. City 
hotel on November 4, 1928, was released in bail 
of $50,000 in Supreme Court because of the failure 
of District Attorney Banton to bring him to trial. 
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NEW YORK LEVIES A GASOLINE TAX. 


Meh. 28—The N. ¥. Legislature adjourned sine die 
after laying a 2c.-a-gallon tax on ele raising 
{ncome tax exemptions and abolishing a direct tax. 
It began on Jan. 2. 

—Col. Henry L. Stimson of New York took the oath 
of office as Secretary of State. 

——Mrs. Laura B, Sutton, divorcee, vanished from her 
home at Los Angeles. Later, her headless body 


the head was found. 

Mch, 29—Crowds traveled to Lake Nemi from Rome 
to view the first of Caligula’s famous galley to 
appear above the surface of the lake. They have 
been immersed 1,900 years. About two inches of 
a beam which formed pect of the poop of one of 
the galleys is now visible. 

—The body of a girl, found in the Connecticut River 
at Longmeadow, near Springfield, ‘Mass., was 
identified, by the teeth, as that of Frances St. John 
Smith, 18, of N. Y. City, a freshman student at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., who vanished 
from there on Jan. 13, 1928. Autopsy showed death 
due to drowning. 

—At Chicago, Rev. Charles A. Erkenswick was shot 
and fatally wounded in the courtyard of his church 
by the father of two boys who believed the priest 
xe Seah for the arrest of the boys on charges of 
robbing church poor-boxes. 

—After a ee by Briand, Foreign Minister, the 
Frenth Senate ratified the Pact of Paris out- 
lawing war by a unanimous vote. The Chamber 

chad previously approved the treaty with only the 
a ale and one extremist of the Right dis- 
senting. 

—aA federal warrant was issued at Chicago charging 
Congressman M. A. Michaelson of that city with 
importing, transporting and possessing liquor, 
alleged to have brought from Cuba to Jacksonville, 
Fla., through Key West, Jan. 3-6, 1928. , The 
indictment was found in Oct., 1928, but was not 
made public. The accused surrendered, and was 
tried and acquitted. 

Meh. 30—Mexican rebels under Gen: Escobar fought 
Federal troops near Escalon, in the State of Chi- 
huahua. The main engagement at Jiminez, in 
Chihuahua, was begun on April 1. Another rebel 
force was defeated at La Cruz on the West 
Coast, on April 1. Rebels on April 2 dropped 

. bombs in Naco, Ariz.,!wounding an American. 

“—A plane from Los re Ne carrying pilot D. R. 
Sveritt, Jr., R. L. Balke, George Nico and T. J. 
Kelly, dashed, in a fog, against the mountain side of 
a high pass, and was destroyed with all aboard. 

—An armed cutter of the Customs Service stopped 
and searched, in N. Y. Harbor, a yacht on which 
were Stuyvesant Fish and his family. 


DEATH OF AMBASSADOR HERRICK. 


Moh, 31—Myron T. Herrick, 74, former Governor of 
Ohio, and American Ambassador to France under 
four peoncanta, died at Paris of heart failure. He 
had been in bed two days, but had suffered from 
fatigue and slight cold for several days before he 
was willing to ‘'give in to a slight cold,’’ as he put it. 
The body was buried at Cleveland, O., on April 15, 
eon: Lindbergh accompanied the body from 

—The ai lane S6uthern Cross, catrying Capt. 
Charles Kingstord-Smith and 3 companions, left 
Australia for England, but was for down near 
Port George Mission, where the crew were dis- 
covered on April 12. Lieut, Keith Anderson and 
Robert Hitcheock in their place vanished on a 
search for the SouthernCross, and werejforced down 
2 the Taninie Desert, and perished there. They 

ere found on April 21. 


APRIL 


April l—The receiver for the Kansas Ci 
Stock Land Bank, announced that a 100 ie remy 
assessment, aggregating $3,800,000, on the insti- 
tution’s 1,800 stockholders has been levied by the 
Uv. nS sige Loan oe The assessment was 
made on the receiver's recommendation. 

. pana oatos Pag ye telpeee ieee 
Sa, anta,,Ga., the State permitted Geo 

» Harsh of Milwaukee and Richard G. Gallogly “ 

| Atlanta, forme, Oglethorpe University students 
we eon ea ang henge of ne men in at- 
emp’ old-ups here las ‘all and e was e 
pened aS een Sy a a oe 

—Prussia formally annexed the old principality of 
Waldeck, This reduces the nu 

; the ‘tele to umber of states in 
pril2—The Mexican army under ex-Pres. 
fought the rebels at Jimines under Gan Eesceee 
Among those killed In action was former Provi- 
sional President Eulatio. Gutierrez, who rose in 
rebellion in His native State of Coahutla simul- 
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was found In the river near that city. Still later, 


taneously with the revolt of other insurgent chiefs 
“At Santa Domingo, Dominican Republic, Charl 


meg 
Dominican Republic and started to reorganize a 
hey finished on April 2 


the Dominican Gov’t J 
—Michigan revoked 
law when Gov. F. W. Green signed the Watson | 
bill, eliminating 120 ‘‘minor’’ felonies from the | 
of crimes which draw the life penalty for fourth — 
offenders. a 
—The Gorgas Laboratory for Tropical Research, at 
Panama City, was dedicated. } 
—At Amman, Emir Abdullah formally opened the 
first Legislative Assembly of the Transjordania | 
Government, the town being decorated with 
ners, national flags and floral arches in celebration. 
April 3—One of the bloodiest battles fought since the 
Mexican revolution got under way on March 3 
took place at La Reforma,12 miles north of Jimenez, 
when 5,000 Federal cavalry, led by Gen. Juan Ay 
Almazan in person, overtook 3,500 rebel infantry 
whose northern retreat was held up there by B 


burned bridge. 1,000 were killed, 500 woun | 
2,000 captured. q 


PRECEDENCE FOR MRS. GANN. 


—Vice-president Curtis announced that he would 
decline to accept a ruling made by Frank B. Kel- | 
logg just before he retired as Secretary of State 
that Mrs. Dolly Curtis Gann, the Vice-President’s 
sister and wife of Edward Everett Gann, a Wash- | 
ington lawyer, would be seated after the wives of 
foreign Ambassadors and Ministers at official din- 
ners and other functions. 

—The auxiliary schooner Nomad was rescued by the | 
Coast_Guard at the mouth of Delaware Bay. _ 
ne Captain, John D. Schofield, had fallen over- 


ard. The crew and-owner, J. H. » were 
helpless. 
—Mer. Ignaz Seipel resigned as Chancellor of Austria. 


April 4—Police Commissioner Whalen blamed pro- 
hibition for the increase in crime in this city, 
declared there were 32,000 “‘speakeasies’® in New _ 


York, warned against the “hostess problem” 
which is “verging on vice conditions it were 
wi out years ago,” and scored “sob sister’’ 


judges who criticize police strong-arm tactics 
against criminals, in an address at a Rotary Club 
luncheon at the Waldorf. d 
—Tweaty persons were killed and more than 100 were 
injured, many seriously, in a railway accident to the 
Buc assy express near Boboca, Rumania. 
The cause was the wrong setting of a. switch. As 
the train was rounding a curve on a high embank- 
ment it ran off the lines, being entirely derailed. } 
April 5—Governor Roosevelt signed the bill reducing 
erent forall SOON 
‘or single persons from $1, to $2,500 
and for heads of families or married perso ; 
$3,500 to $4,000. , be ie | 
bay Chinese National troops recaptured Hankow 


DEATH TOLL OF PROHIBITION 
ENFORCEMENT. i 


it’ was disclosed officially that since the Fign / 
Amendment became effective in 1920 ee 
have been killed in the enforcement of the prohibi-_ 
tion laws. Of these, 135 were citizens killed by 
Who mee death in the Hae oh een ian agente 
in the line o: eh ‘ 
Br ae he 6 182) enue 
, agents 6, citizens 5; 1921, i 
zens 14; 1922, agents 12,«citizens 13; 1993, $08 : 
4, citizens 17; 1924, agents 2, citizens 93:4 
agents 5, citizens 20; 1926, agents 6, citizen: 
1927, agents 5, citizens 16: 1938, agents 7, 
10; 1929, agents none, citizens 1. : 


| 


April 6—President Hoover went fishing, near Madi-~ 
Naco, 75 bombs were! 
os] 
2 


son, Va. 

—Mexican rebels attacked 
found strewn along the 
Pacific Ry. ; ‘d 

—The French liner 


tracks of the Southern 


from Havre, the Paris w 
Rock near Plymouth Sng 
self off on flood tide, 
Passengers at Plymouth, then 
no elas zones of holes 
— hasha 
“The M Pro} 
was stabb 


Ini 
—10 persons were kill : f 
Hotel, Des Moines, to, > & Sve at the Kirkwood 
April 7—A post office employee, seeking. promotion, 


! aa 


‘at N. Y. City. 

&—The U. S. Supreme Court refused to author- 
ize the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. (N. Y¥. 
City) to charge a 7-cent fare.. Thereupon the 
company ‘prepared to seek relief from the state 


co! f 
‘The U. 8. Shipping Board turned over to the U. S. 
ines, & private concern, the steamiship Leviathan, 
at N. Y. City. On her next trip to Europe the boat 
carried liquor to be sold to passengers on the return 
X ye trip only. 

- mbs were thrown from the gallery of the Indian 
Parliament at Delhi, injuring several members. 
‘The Canario Copper promoters, at N. Y. City, 
were sentenced to prison—John T. and Herbert C. 
Locke, 3 yrs. each; and G. F. Shurtleff, 4 yrs. 
‘The U. S. Supreme Court affirmed the 3-months’ 
jail sentence on Harry F. Sinclair, convicted 
of contempt of the U. S. Senate in refusing to 
‘answer questions about Teapot Dome Oil. Sin- 
clair, on April 17, petitioned for a rehearing which, 
on April 22, was denied. 
At Juarez, Gen. Jose G. Escobar was proclaimed, 
_ by the rebeis, Provisional President of Mexico. 
pril 9—The Mexican rebel forces evacuated Chihua- 
hua City. 


MRS. GANN WON OUT. 


—U. 8S. Secretary of State Stimson told the diplomatic 
teat letter to Sir Esme Howard, the British 
Am or, that the decision as to how Mrs. 

Edward Everett Gann, hostess and sister of Vice- 

President Curtis, or any other American officials 
and their wives should be received in their embas- 
sies rested wholly with the members of the corps. 

At the same time, in another letter to Vice-Presi- 

dent Curtis, Secretary Stimson declared that for 

the State Department to attempt to settle ques- 
tions of social precedence in Washington was 
inconsistent with its important government duties, 
and that he had issued instructions to the depart- 
ment to give no further advice or suggestions in 


such matters. 
The Diplomatic Corps met and agreed to give Mrs. 
Gann rank of a Vice-President’s wife, and this 


she had on April 11 at the dinner given by the 
Chilean Ambassador, Carlos G. Davilae. After 
‘oing to the table on the arm of the Chilean 
ibassador, Mrs. Gann sat at the right, the place 
that would ordinarily be accorded the wife of the 
Vice-President, thereby taking precedence over 
the wives of all foreign diplomatic representatives 


present. 
April 10—A tornado in Arkansas killed 25 at Swifton, 
6 at Lorado, 25 at other places, injured 200, swept 
‘several ts away and did $1,500,000 damage. 
Ex-President Coolidge has accepted a member- 
ship in the board of directors of the N. Y. Life Ins. 
Co. He will serve on the agency committee. No 
salary is attached but he will receive $50 in gold 
; each directors’ meeting he attends and $20 
< goid at each committee meeting, plus free 
nsportation to and from and 2 days’ board. 

il Frazer and 4 others were Killed in an air- 

plane crash at Tampico, Mex. 


_ . TEXAS GUINAN ACQUITTED. 


| 11I—At N. Y. City, Texas Guinan, night club 
ostess, indicted under the Volstead Act with ten 
men who pleaded guilty and are awaiting sentence, 
was acquitted by a jury before Federal Judge 
‘Thomas. She had been charged with maintaining 
alee at the Salon Royale. Ten other at- 
_taches w 


ere fined. 

-A jury in the Federal court at Chicago found six- 
- teen members and officials of the Chicago Assocla- 
x m of Candy Jobbers guilty of violating the 
Sherman anti-trust law. Eighteen others were 
found not guilty. ‘ 
April 
_ erately violated the spirit and letter of the Con- 
Sutution” in its treatment of his Executive budget 
pill, Governor Roosevelt of N. Y. approved that 
' measure with the exception of certain items which 
“he vetoed in order to get a court ruling on the 
oo, between him and the Republican 
/ leaders. 

—The Indian Legiflagure, at Delhi, a bill 
i) ding for the deportation of all non-Indian 
& unists and for a strict supervision of agi- 
_tators 


he Mexican rebel general, F. R, Manzo, with 15 
ot nis staff, crossed into U. S. territory, at Nogales, 
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“nade a ‘“‘dud’”” bomb, and then “discovered” it | —1,000 Chinese radical agitators are reported to 


12—Declaring that the Legislature had “‘delib- 
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have been executed by machine- fire during the 
past week in a campaign by the Canton authorities 
to stamp out radicalism here. Accused of insti- 
gating Communist agitation, 30 of the Nationalist 
Sun Yat-sen University were arrested, court- 
martialed and shot. 

April 13—Premier Kasimir Bartel, of Poland, resigned 
and was succeeded by Maj. Kasimir Switalskizx, 
Minister of Education. 

—A Scots Guardsman vanished from his sentry post 
outside Buckingham Palace, London. Later he 
walked to Aberdeen and surrendered. A court 
martial on June 3 discharged him from the army 
and sentenced him to 112 days at hard labor. 

—At Detroit, A. H. Kreider, president of one of the 
airplane companies, was instantly Killed, Capt. 
Alan E. T. Bruce, a pilot, was fatally injured, and 
William C. Naylor, an aviation engineer, was 
seriously injured in a collision of two airplanes over 
the Ford Airport. ~8,000 persons, who had assem- 
bled for an air circus, witnessed the accident. 

—The Tennessee House, 41 to 15, defeated a bill 
which the State Senate had passed and which 
required public school teachers to read a passage 
from the scriptures to their pupils every day. 

—At Cincinnati, the U. S..Court sent 148 prohibi- 
tion-law violators, including 3 women, to jail for 
terms averaging 2 years; 21 were fined $5,000 
apiece. > ‘ 

April 14—At. Madrid, 70,000 subjects, representing 
patriotic societies in all parts of the country, 
registered protest against the strike of the Madrid 
University students and other recent manifesta- 
tions of opposition to the government. 

April 15—The Seventy-first Congress convened in 
extraordinary session at the call of President 
Hoover to attend to farm relief and to take up 
tariff revision. Col. Nicholas Longworth, Rep. of 
Cinn., was reelected Speaker of the House. 


BRITAIN TAKES. TAX OFF TEA. 


—The British Gov't announced in the! House of 
Commons, in submitting the Budget, that the 
import tax on tea, in effect since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, would be abolished on and after April 22. 
This lowers the cost to consumers 8 cents a pound. 
Last year’s consumption was 10 lbs. per capita 

—A Papal commission for authentic interpretation 
of the code of canon low, of which Cardinal Gas- 
parri is chairman, has decided that applicants for 
the annulment of marriage may no longer plead 
Peto imposed prior to celebration of the 

e.” 
—The Board of Tax Appeals, at Washington, held 


that a deficiercy assessment of $10,041,932 against * 


the Wanamaker estate, levied as a Federal estate 
tax, should be eliminated on the ground that, in 
making a gift of the majority of his holdings to 
his son, Rodman Wanamaker, in 1920, Mr. Wana- 
maker had not acted in contemplation of death. 
The total amount of this gift had been fixed at 
$41,764,241.04, but later a readjustment was made, 
fixing the fair market value on Dec. 12, 1922, the 
date of Mr. Wanamaker’s death, at $36,790,376.17. 

—The Preparatory Disarmament Commission held 
its opening meeting at Geneva. 

April 16—In his message to Congress, President 
Hoover's specific recommendations were: 
Agricultural relief through a farm board which will 
assist co-operative associations and will have 
Government funds to be used for this purpose. 
Tariff readjustment to aid such industries as have 
fallen behind in the race for prosperity, with a 
possible change of the present system of valuation 
of imported goods. 

Repeal of the national origins, provision of the 
eran en Law, now set to go into operation 
July 


Emergency legislation for the census of 1930, 
which will carry action on the law for reapportion- 


- 


ment of the House. M 
—The Senate confirmed the nomination of ex-Vice- 
President Charles G. Dawes to be Ambassador to 

Great Britain. 

. S. Secretary of State Stimson in letter to 
Matthew Woll, Vice-President Amer. Fed. of 
Labor, said: ‘No change is under contemplation 
in the policy of this government with regard to! 
the recognition of the present regime in Russia, 
—President Portes Gil, in a statement addressed to 

Federal and State officials, labor leaders, educators 

find others throughout the republic calls on them 

to aid in an educational drive to create an effective 

sentiment in Mexico against alcoholic drinks. 
—At Washington, without discussion and with one 

dissenting vote, the congress of the Daughters of 
‘the American Revolution sustained the ruling of 
the national board expelling Mrs. Helen Tufts 
Bailie of Cambridge, Mass., for having criticized 
publicly the circulation among the Daughters of 


Ne en Na 
aaa cigar Silt 
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' —At N. Y. City, Helen Morgan, actress and_ night 


eo —— 
so-called blacklists of prominent men and women. 

—The Indian States Committee, headed by Sir 
Harcourt Butler, recommends that no federation 
be established between the native States and 
British India without the Prince’s consent. The 
committee adds that any such federation is far in 
the future and that talk of democratic government 
by the Indian Legislature is premature. 


“BABE” RUTH WEDS. 


April 17—George Herman (Babe) Ruth, widower, 
Maseball player, married Mrs. Claire Hodgson, 
widow, at 5.55 a.m., at the R. C. Church of St. 
Gregory, W. 90th St., N. Y. City. 


_—Angelo Paino, Brooklyn sewer contractor, was 


found guilty of having aided and abetted an at- 
tempt to bribe Borough President Harvey of 
Queens with a $10,000 note by a jury in the Queens 
County Court. He was sentenced to 4 to 8 yrs. 
in prison. 

—12 were killed, including the engineer, when a fast 
passenger train from Paris for Cologne hit a freight 
near Hal, Belgium. 4 

April 18—At Detroit, Mich., the three-story brick 
house on West Forest Avenue, in which Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh was born, has been bought 
by the Swedish Engineering Society and will be 
preserved as a memorial to the aviator. 


club entertainer, was acquitted by a jury before 
Federal Judge Edwin S. Thomas of a charge of 
maintaining a common nuisance under the na- 
tional prohibiction act at Helen Morgan’s Summer 
Home, Seven employees at the place were fined. 

—Masked men smashed the Union headquarters of 
the textile mill strikers at Gastonia, N. C. 


. —A Boston jury has again upheld the ‘‘obscene book”’. 


law, under which many recent novels have been 
barred, Donald S. Friede, a New York publisher, 
being found guilty of violating that statute in the 
sale two years ago of Theodore Dreiser's “An 
American Tragedy.” ba 
ae N. Y. City, on April 19, the Court of Special 
essions overruled a magistrate in declaring Miss 
R. Hall’s novel ‘“‘The Well of Loneliness” not 


obscene. 

April 19—At Philadelphia, David Steinhardt, attor- 
ney, of New York, and ousted trustee and receiver 
in bankruptcy, ended his life in his hotel room a few 
moments before the arrival of two U. §. Attorneys 

, from N. Y. 

—Sudden death at Paris of Lord Revelstoke (John 
Baring), a director of the Bank of England, halted 
the German Reparations Conference. 

—A gun explosion (155-millimeter) in army target 
practice at Ft. Kamehameha, Oahu Island, killed 4 
enlisted men and blew the arm off another. 

—The British General Electric Co., Ltd., announced 
abandonment of the plan to exclude American 
stockholders from the new issue of shares. 

—At Coronado, Calif., a mid-air collision of planes 
killed 4 naval fliers—Lieut. W. K. Patterson, 
Ensigns H. Bassett, Jr., and H. R. Sheehan, and 
radio operator H. H. Brown. 

—The new 30,000-ton steamship Statendam reached 
N. Y. City on her first trip from Europe. i 

April 20—Opening Italy's new Parliament, Victor 
Emmanuel III declared that, inasmuch as succes- 
sive disarmament conferences have hitherto proved 
abortive, it is henceforth the duty of the State to 
“take measures for defense, to render the mother 
country powerful and therefore respected.’’ Power 
and respect, the King hastened to add, do not 
exclude a sincere foreign poliey ot peace, but 
rather favor it. 

April 21—Daylight saving time began in Great 
Britain at 2a.m. It ends on the first Saturday in 
October. 

EXPORT DEBENTURE PLAN KILLED. 

Backed by written opinions by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Commerce, and Agriculture, President 
Hoover has told C. L. McNary, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, that the export 
debenture plan for farm relief is costly, uneconomi- 


* eal, and unworkable. On April 25 the House, 367 


to 34, passed the administration’s farm relief bill 
(no debenture), which provides for the creation of 
a Federal Farm Board of six members with a re- 


\ volving fund of $500,000,000 for loans to agricul- 


tural organizations, for stabilization of corpora- 
tions to act as farm marketing agencies. 

On May 8 the Senate, 47 to 44 
the debenture clause out of the bill, and, on May 
14, passed 


amended measure 


passed the House (no roll call) 
or June 7. ‘ 


The Senate, on June 11, rejected, 46 to 43, the 


* conference report which eliminated debentures, 


and was rebuked by President Hoover in a public 
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refused to strike 


the measure including the export deben- 
ture clause, 53'to 33. The bill then went to con- 
ference, the debenture feature was cut out and the 


statement accusing ‘that body of blocking f: 
relief. The House, on June 13, rejected again 
export debenture clause by 250 to 113. The 
Senate, on June 14, passed the eorference bill 
without the debenture clause,»73 to 8, and - 
dent Hoover signed the measure on June 15. “7 
—An army pursuit ccllided in mid-air, at San D ; 
Calif., with a cabin pasgepger plare; 6 were killes 
including Lieut. Howard Keefer. } 
—Rome celebrated its 2,682d birthday and the whole 
of italy celebrated Labor Day, formerly observed! 
on Msy 1. The transfer to April 21 was made by 
Premier Mussolini soon after he took office. Thee 
ceremony was marked by the entry into the Fascist i 
militia of almost 100,000 young Av: . Be 
kind of apprentice Fascist. They ranged in ages 
from 12 to 16 years. / 
*+The 70-ft. statue of Columbus, by Mrs. Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney,was dedicated, at Palos, Spain. 
—InGreece, élections for a reorganizedSenate resulted 
in a victory for Premier Venizelos. Among thes 
92 elected Senators there were 72 belonging to his 


is 


HOOVER ON OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 


April 22—With clinched fist, President Hoover told5 
the Associated Press, at N. Y. City, thas ertorce- 
ment of and obedience to the laws is now thes 
dominant national issue and problem. Prohibition, 


country in the world. He added: 
“A number of our peo) 


surD) le, otherwise of 
responsibility in the community, 


ve drifted into® 
the extraordinary notion that laws are made-for 
those who choose to obey them. And in addition, 
our law-enforcement machinery is suffering from: 
many infirmities arising out of its technicalities, its! 
circumstances, its involved procedures, and toon 
often, I regret, from inefficient and delinquent § 
officials.”” i 
At Geneva, Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson presented , 
before the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 5 
an American offer for settlement of naval con-+ 
eee by applying the idea of “equivalent” 
onnage. + q 
Frank H. Warder resigned and was succeeded by} 
Joseph A. Broderick as N. Y. State Supt. of Banks. | 
—King George’of England issued a message expired | 
ing gratitude at his recovery. | 
—The Mexican states of Chihuahua and Coahuila; 
were restored from rebel to Federal control. | 
April 23—The Tammany Hall executive commit- 
tee, vorsisting of the men and women distri 
leaders, voted (12 1/6 to 10 1/3) to accept John F,! 
Curry as leader of the organization in place of 
George W. Olvany, resigned. Curry’s opponent @ 
in the voting was Edward J. Ahearn. Garry is 
district leader in the 5th A. D. ; % 
—The Illinois House, 77 to 65, agreed to submit 
prohibition enforcement repeal to the public vote. |, 
—By German Govt. decree, the name of Emden h 
now been made a title of honor that may be add 
as a suffix to their family name by all living sur 
vivors of the German cruiser Emden’s officers 
crew. uf 
With a pamphlet on sex which she had origina 
written eleven years ago for her two sons, then | 
and 14, as the sole evidence presented against h 
Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett of Astoria, gray-hai 
was convicted in the Federa: Court in Brooklyn 
sending obscene matter through the mail. S 
A rit 24 ive le r 
Dp re destroyed the Public Library at D 
kirk, France, with 90,000 volumes and 
Bhortages tn th ’ i t 
—Shortages ie accoupts of the New York C ty 
Clerk have been found by Commissioner ot A C: 
counte James A. Higgins, who said that clerks ir 
the office had funds = 


—The German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, cruised over 
Portugal, Spain, and Morineo: The trip from 
Friedrichshafen lasted 57 hours and covered 3,40( 


| 
4 


Theo. Stauning. : ‘ 
—Rev. Walter Covelyou ot Petosky, Mich., the Rev 
Clement Seybold of Dunkirk, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Godfrey Holbein of Baltimore, Md., Roman 
Catholic missionaries from the Passionist Monas- 
tery at Union Hill, N, J., were slain by | ¢ 
bandits at Chenki, Hunan Province. 


ie AOENAB ORS IN THE SOUTH. 

| April 25—Tornadoes killed 4 at Cochran, Ga., 18 at 
| Metter, Ga.; 34 at Statesboro, Ga.; 2 at Dexter, 
| Ga.; 2 at Rentz, Ga.; and 5 in So. Carolina— 
_ property loss, $1,500,000. 

—The U. S. wa> cruiser, Pensacola, 10,000 tons, was 
_ launched at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

—Mrs. Lillian Arkel-Smith who masqueraded for 
years as a man and married a woman, under false 
' pretences, was sentenced, at London, to 9 months 


April 26—At the ane play ts Disarmament Com- 
_ Mission, at Geneva, Hugh S. Gibson, for the U. S., 
' withdrew objection to including trained 
. army effectives. 
—At Sacramento, Cal., Superior Judge Carlos S. 
Hardy of Los Angeles was acquitted by the Senate, 
sitting as an impeachment court, on all charges of 
lisdemeanors in office as set forth in the Assem- 
bly’s four articles of impeachment among which 
were included allegations of activities on behalf of 
Aimee Semple McPherson, the Angeles 
. evangelist. 
—At Washington, prohibition was debated in the 
House for the first time in the special session, the 
discussion reaching a climax over the killing there 
by a policement of Ottmer Fleming, 21, driver of 
a liquor-laden automobile. Applause arose as 
Representative Holaday, Rep., of Ill., told of the 
circumstances marking the shooting. 
—At Meridian, Miss., Perry W. 
- Republican national committeeman, and formerly 
an Assistant Attorney General in Washington, 
and James G. Buchanan and George F. McClelland 
were acquitted of violating the patronage act by a 
jury in Federal court. 
—At Paterson, N. J., Arthur (Dapper Don) Collins, 
found guilty of conspiracy to defraud, was sen- 
tenced to three years in the State prison and 4 
; $1,000 fine. 
—The monoplane which left the Cranwell Airdrome 
_ in Lincolnshire; on April 24 landed at Karachi. 
‘India, after flying 50 hours and 48 minutes, in the 
course of which it covered about 4,130 miles, 
‘Karachi is 1,170 miles short of the plane’s goal, 
Estealcre, and 287 miles short of the record held 
y Italy. 
,000 in jewels were stolen from the suite of 
aaen Jurgens, 2 wealthy manufacturer, in a West 
d, London, hotel. ~ 
April 27—The charred, still-burning body of a young 
woman who had been strangled to death was found 
under a blossoming apple tree in a field bordering 
the Ardsley Road near Greenburg, Westchester 
- County, N. Y. The remains were later identified 
gas those of Mrs. Dorothy Heinzelman Peacox, 20, 
who had been separated two months from her 
_ husband, Earl\Francis Peacox, of Mt. Vernon. 
She had been rooming in Manhattan. Peacox 
‘was arrested and confessed the slaying. j 
—The Benedictine Monastery at Monte Cassino, 
Ttaly, celebrated its 1400th anniversary. 
—At N. Y. City three pieces of furniture made at 
_ Philadelphia about 1770 were auctioned—the Van 
Pelt Chippendale earved mahogany highboy, 
Pt erie: a Benj. Randolph Chippendale armchair, 


reserves as 


@ carved mahogany chest-on-chest, 


_ $26,000. a‘ 

es Budapest, Dr. Emil Schreiner, former Austro- 

_ Hungarian Consul Generat in Chicago, was shot 

dead while driving home from Soprom, Hungary, 
in an automobile with his wife and mother-in-law. 

‘Frau Schreiner was fatally injured. 

Boul 28—Daylight saving time began at New York 


City. 

. Murphy, 46, the (N. Y. City) Central Park 
bos hpn potamus, died ‘in the tank she had 
- occupied for so many years. She had been in bad 
health for a long while. : 

—A Croatian professor and a student were shot by 
P Se icoata vint gendarmerie as they tried to escape 
“and fell dead across the Austro-Jugoslavian ‘fron- 
tier line near Loitschach and international com- 
_ plications result. 

% CERTAIN NEWSPAPER DEALS. 


‘ 29—At Boston, 
‘New_York, president 


,000; 


the 


witness 
_. “idiotic” 
 Co., 


5 influence public opinion or Y 
fayorable to the company’s power interests. He 
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Howard, negro | 
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listed his company’s interest in newspapers as 
follows: 

Brooklyn, Daily Eagle—$1,954,000 in notes and 
400 shares of common stock of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle Corporation. 

Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press and Evening 
News—$450,000 in preferred and 3,000 shares of 
common stock. 

Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal News—A contingent inter- 
est of $300,000 in notes. 

Boston Herald and Boston Traveler—10,248 shares 
of commen stock at $525 per share. 

Chicago Journal—$1,000,000 of debentures and 
$600,000 of preferred stock of the Bryan-Thomason 
Newspapers, Inc. and 10,000 shares of the common 
stock of this paper. 

Chicago Daily News—$250,000 worth of preferred 
stock and 5,000 shares of common stock. 

Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Columbia (S. C,.) 
Record and Spartansburg (S. C.) Herald-Journal- 
published by William, Lavarre and Harold Hall— 
$855,000 in notes secured by the stock of these 
newspapers. 

On May 4, Frank E. Gannett announced in an 
editorial in ‘“‘The Brooklyn Daily Eagle” that he 
had delivered to the International Paper and Power 
Company a check for “‘better than $2,700,000"" to 
retire all of the International’s investment th “The 
Eagle,” “The Knickerbocker Press,’’ of Albany; 
“The Albany News’ and “The Ithaca Journals 
News,” which are among the seventeen newspapers 
controlled by him. 7 

—Fausto Topete, Ricardo Topete, Eduardo Garcia, 
and Ramon Iturbe, Mexican rebel commanders. 
fied across the border into Nogales, Ariz., Nogales, 
Sonora was abandoned to Mex. federal troops. 
Agua Prieta surrendered on May 1. 

—4 were killed, 8 seriously injured when an Inter- 
borough steel subway train witich had been ‘‘keyed 
by” a danger signal at 170th St., on Jerome Ave., 
Bronx, crashed into the rear of a wooden car *'L”’ 
train, also southbound, in the morning rush hour, 
The accident occurred on the ‘‘L’’ structure. 

—King George of England made Gen. Bramwell 
Booth, former head of the Salvation Army, a 
Companion of Honor. 

—At Madison, Wis., 48 hours after she had urged 
another man on in a murderous attack on. her 
husband, Mrs. Rose Pope, 30, was sentenced to 
prison for twenty years. Phil Polster, 26, who 
attacked her husband, John Pope, 38, & farmer, 
with acid and a wooden mallet, received a similar 
sentence. 

April 30—Fire destroyed the Chamber of the Bulgar- 
ian Parliament, at Sofa, including the paintings of 
Bulgarian kings and queens. 


EASTMAN’S GIFT TO LONDON. 


—tTributes were paid to American generosity by the 
Prince of Wales and Premier Stanley Baldwin 
when the Prince laid the cornerstone of the lew 
$1,000,000 Eastman Dental Clinic, the gift of 
George Eastman of Rochester, N. Y., to the poor 
families in London. 

,—Mayor Walker laid the cornerstone of the new 
Museum of the City of New York, at Fifth Avenue 
and 103d Street. 

—At Jerusalem, Nathan Straus realized another of 
his ambitions and added to his philanthropic 
deeds with the formal opening of the Nathan and 
Lina Straus Health Centre, presented to the Hadas- 
sah medical organization. ' 

—300,000 acres of farming and forest land belonging 
to the sovereign family Princes of Liechtenstein 
have been expropriated by the Czechoslovakian 
Government under the national land reform 
scheme. The estates have been in possession of 
the Liechtensteins since 1620. when the Hapsburgs 
confiscated the lands of Czech nobles after the 
battle of White Mountain. 

—Mrs. James Joseph (Gene) Tunney, wife of the 
retired heavyweight boxing champion, underwent 
an operation for appendicitis on the Island of 
Brioni, in the Adriatic, where she is staying with 
her husband. 

MAY 


May 1—May Day was observed throughout the ,’. 
world by Socialists, Communists, and the labor } 
elements. Eight persons were killed, seventy , 

» three others seriously injured, and 700 arrest | 
were made in Berlin. Koyno reported several 
dead and many hurt. Paris police made 3,287 
arrests, stopping all parades; a majority of factory 
workers stayed away from work. Moscow cele- 
brated with a parade of the Soviet, inilitary forces 
to the tune of the “Internationale.” 

New York City radicals observed the day without 
disorders, 27,000 attending a. Socialist. mass meet- 
ing at Madison Square Garden and 5,000 taking 

art in a Communist parade. 

—William A. De Groot was dismissed by President 


J 


° 
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Hoover as U. S. Attorney for the Eastern District 
ot New York, with offices in Brooklyn. He was 
succeeded by Howard W. Ameli. 

—The final banquet was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, N. Y. City. ' Auction of the furnishings was 
begun. The building istobetorndown. The last 
day's proceeds were given to the poorer employees, 

—At Moscow, Joseph V. Stalin submitted his resigna- 
tion as Secretary General to the sixteenth All- 
Soviet Communist Party Convention. The dele- 
gates declined to accept Stalin’s resignation. They 
appointed T. Molotoff, one of the Secretaries of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, sub- 
stitute to Stalin. 

—At Termini Imerese, Sicily, the Mafia trial involv- 
ing 161 defendants ended in a verdict of guilty for 
150 persons, with sentences running as high as 23 
years’ imprisonment. The trial lasted nine months. 

May 2—Tornadoes killed 30. At Rye Cove, Va., a 
school house was demolished and 12 were killed. 
One was killed at Culpepper, Va., 2 at Embreeville, 
Tenn., 2 at Jacksonville, Fla. Two wails of the 
Columbus, O., jail were blown down, killing two 

, prisoners. A blizzard swept over’ Missouri and 
Tilinois, leaving three to six inches of snow. 

'—At Tokio, the Emperor of Japan went to the rail- 
way station personally to greet the Duke of 
Gloucester, King George's third son, who is on an 
official mission, on behalf of King George, to invest 
the Emperior with the Order of the Garter. The 
order was bestowed on May 3, as was the Order of 

‘ the Chrysanthemum on the Duke. He left Japan 
on May 23 for Vancouver, B. C., and returned-to 
England through Canada. 


MAY DAY RIOTS IN BERLIN. 


—Renewal at Berlin of May Day riots by Reds caused 
3 deaths with 20 severely wounded. On May 3 
deaths numbered” 8.. The district affected is 
Neukeelln, a suburb. It was under martial law for 
several days. 4 

May 3—Gen, J. Gonzalo Escobar, the rebel “‘provi- 
sional president of Mexico,"’ fled across the inter- 
rational frontier by airplane to El Paso, Tex. 


_—Earthquakes in the Khorassan district of north- 


XA 


west Persia killed 2,000 and destroyed 700 build- 
ings at Shirwan and Bujnard near the Persian 
border. On May 25, quakes in Angorra killed 65 
near Sivas and destroyed 1,400 houses. 

May 4—At Cleveland, O., Marion Talley, mid-west 
American girl who rose to grand opera stardom at 
nineteen, sang her swan song after four season as a 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company. Her final appearance wasin the role of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

—Salvador Ateca, a Spaniard, of Juarez, was arrested 
at N. Y. City, with $750,000 in gold, currency, and 
securities in his possession aS he was about to 
leave for Spain. The Mexican Government had 

' complained that the money was rebel loot from 
Juarez banks. After 60 days he was acquitted and 
Se aa and most of the money was returned to 

m. 

May 5—At Rome, Rev. Daniel J. Heffernan, of Bil- 
lerica, Mass., died of heart disease in St. Peter’s 
Basilica a few hours after achieving his lifelong 
ambition to say a mass in that famous church. 
The death of the priest saddened the visit of the 
party of 250 Boston pilgrims, led by Cardinal 
O'Connell, of which he was a member. 

—The wreckage of hundreds of automobiles was 
strewn along England’s main roads and 14 persons 
were dead tonight as a result of the sudtien break- 
ing of the long drought, which turned the polished 
highways, already slippery from months of accu- 
mulation of grease, into skating rinks. 


SINCLAIR IN’ JAIL. 


May 6—Harry F. Sinclair, 53, head of 
Consolidated Oil Corporation, entered tne eel 
of Columbia jail and asylum at 9.45 p.m. to serve 
Lis Cut yd eae ieee ir the Senate 

e eo e lo) D 
aval apt reserve d . ng investigation of the 
e was reelected, on May 15, chai 
nae oe ae Nis Eau. are 

— amogordo, N. Mex., the 700,00 

‘\ Ritos Ranch of Albert B. Fall, saeseo et tes 
\Interior was bid in at sheriff's sale for $168,250 
‘by a representative of Edward L. Doheny, oil man.’ 

—At Koyno, Lithuania, an assassin who attempted to 
shoot Premier Augustin Waldemaras, killed one 
of his aides and seriously wounded two other per- 
ee ue ogg ie ee Premier and his wife. 

assai , udent, was ¢, 
24 was shot by a firtng squad. SHEE AUC NBY. 

—The court at Freehold, :N. J., passed a 30-year 
Sentence on Joseph Farruggio, married, with 12 
children, who killed Harold Johnson, 15, when the 
lad refused to wed oné of the Farruggio girls. 


/ 
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—J. W. Kendrick, 17, a student at Emory and Henry 
College, was fatally shot near Abington, Va., when 
an auto contai him and two other students 
{siled to halt for a booze search by deputy sheriffs. 

May 7—Atlanta, Ga., Thomas W. Miller, former” 
Alien Property Custodian, was released on parole 
from the Federal penitentiary, where he has been” 
serving a sentence of eighteen months for coD- 
spiracy to defraud the government. ‘ 


MEXICAN REVOLT COLLAPSED.: 


—WU. S. troops on emergency duty along the Mexican ; 
frontier, were ordered to their home stations by 
Maj. Gen. William Lassiter, Commanding General 


& 
of the Eighth Corps Area. 7 


Fernando de la Cueva, styling himself “‘General- 
in-Chief of the Army of Liberation in the South,” 
and his chief-of-staff, José Cleofas de Leon, were 
put to death in the cemetery of the town of [guela 
in the State of Guerrero after trial by court-martial. 
The Escobar revolt collapsed because of insuf- 
ficient funds and panic in its forces created by 
Federal airplanes, 
Topete, former Governor 
May 8—At N. Y. City, 
FE. Smith both attended their first board meetings 
of insurance companies to the directorates of which 
they have just been elected. Mr. Coolidge was 


of Sonor: 


according to Gen. Fausto ~ 


a. 
Calvin Coolidge and Alfred 


unanimously elected a director of the New York : 


Life Insurance Company, while Mr. Smith filled a 

similar position with the Consolidated Indemnity 
and-Insurance Company. 

—All France was represented at Orleans by the high- 
est dignitaries of Church and State, by her Mar- 
shals, Generals, magistrates and academicians, and 


by more than 100 civil organizations to pay tribute My : 


Paris 


>| 


to St. Joan of Arc, whose victory there 500 
ago preserved the nation’s independence. 
celebrated on May 12. 

—At a secret sitting the Norwegian Parliament 
decided to annex the island of Jan Mayen, in the 
Polar Ocean between Spitsbergen and Greenland, 
found in 1611 by Dutch explorers and since then 

‘mostly used as a base by the Norwegians and 
Danes. Its only inhabitants are meteorologists 
and wireless operators, but it is a base for the 
Norwegian whale hunters. 

—Clyde O. Rouse, Washington policeman whose 
killing of Ottmer H. Fleming, twenty-one years 
oldy a suspected rumrunner, brought applause 
from the House of Representatives when it heard an 
account of the affair, was exonerated by the Dis: 
trict Grand Jury. 

May $—M.A.Michaelson, Representative in Congress 
from Illinois, charged with violation. of the na- 
tional prohibition laws in bringing liquor from Cuba 
to the United States, was found not guilty in the 
U.S. Court at Key West, Fla. The defendant, on 
the stand, had denied ownership of the six trunks 
seized in the Jacksonville terminal station on 


a we 


toe 


PAPO PO EPR 


mens, 


January 2, two of which are said to have contained — 


liquor. 


—At Seville, Spain, the Ibero-American Exposition 


was opened by King Alfonso. 


ee in ne poyeheen ee OF and other 

ou places. e event n 

within half a second. baesdiahe: 

—Miss Helen Wills, tennis star, of California, was 
among those presented to Queen Mary in 
room of Buckingham Palace, London. 


.—The total eclipse of the sun was observed by astron- _ 


i 


the ball- | 


—The motorship, Lafayette, of the French Line, was _ 


launched at St. Nazaire—21,500 tons, 600 ft. 
84 ft. wide, 30 ft. 6 in. deep, 20,000 horsepower. 


MORE NEWSPAPER DEALS. 


otiations failed 


destroyed 
and the village of Xochilapa, in Guerrero, Mex. 


long, 


4, 


< 


La Varre as The Greensboro } 


ech 


| 


ent. ; ah 
40 children, 20 adults, 


At Oxford, England, Visedunt Grey of Fallodon, 


_ Rhodes trustees as a permanent memorial to Cecil 

odes_and as suitable headquarters. 

The body of Joe Clark, Denver, chief witness for 
the government against the Sheriff of Jefferson 
County, recently indicted for conspiracy to violate 
the prohibition law, was found in a field six miles 
D of that city. He had been shot to death. 

May 11—Setting aside, at Phillips, Wis., a conviction 
of a constable for firing a whiskey shack, Judge G. 
WN. Risjord said: 

_ “While the officer perhaps had no right to set fire 

~ to the shack and should not have done so, yet 

uilding being a part of a site for the manu- 
facture of moonshine, there was no property right 
in it, hence the offense charged against the defend- 
ant was not committed.” 

—The entire faculty, including the president, and all 
employes of Des Moines, Ia., University, a Baptist 

damentalist institution directed by the Baptist 
Bible Union of North America, were dismissed by 
vote of the board of trustees. Thereupon the 
Students threw eggs, etc. A court order reopened 
the college next day. 

—Fire at the Tourist Hotel at Amarillo, Tex., killed 
5, hurt 20 


—Capt. Ronald Smith, British air ace in World War, 
died in plane crash at Lowell, Mass. __ 

May 12—A project sponsored by the dry element of 
Switzerland for local option on the sale of hard 
liquor was rejected by a majority. 

—At Sofia, Bulgaria, began a six-day celebration of 


Simeon, the first of the nation’s rulers to assume 
that title, a bond uniting the peoplein the days of 
_ the Turkish yoke. 

The Conservatives won the Colombian Parliament 
elections. 


HUGHES A WORLD COURT JUDGE. 


May 13—-At The Hague, the sixteenth session of the 
_ Court of International Justice opened with Charles 
Evans Hughes, former Secretary of State of the 
ghee States, sitting on the bench for the first time 
as judge. 
~ les E. Snyder, 57, former head snake and 
-Mammal keeper at the Bronx Zoo, died at Suffern, 
N. Y., from a rattlesnake bite got on a trip in the 
po Hills. Snake-venom serum failed to save 
Ralph Gleason, 22, of the Bronx, jumped 200 feet 
to death from the crown of the Statue of Liberty, 
dloe’s Island. 
ward Payson Weston, for many years premier 
ng-distance walker of America, died at Brooklyn, 
at 90, which he had set as his goal of longevity. 
lay 14—The Italian Parliament passed the Italo- 
Vatican accord bill giving tull execution to the 
Lateran treaties. Two other bills were also ap- 
‘proved, the first of which reforms Italian legis- 
ation concerning marriages, bringing it into line 
path engagements assumed by the government in 
concordat with the Vatican, and the second 
of which regulates the exercise of non-Catholic 
Teligions in Italian territory. The Senate, 315 to 6, 
«approved the Lateran treaties on May 25. The 
' King signed them on May 27. 
— eg Frank Hague, Dem., was reelected at Jersey 
City. 


tive sessi 
and that ended the impeachment trial. . 


‘ » “EXPLOSION IN CLEVELAND CLINIC. 


15—Fire, explosion and chemical fumes from 
any films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 at the 
' Cleveland, O., Clinic Hospital of Dr. George W. 
_ Crilé. Among the victims were: Dr. John Phillips, 
‘@ founder; J. Barker Smith, secretary-manager of 
_the Cleyeland Athletic Club and former potentate 
of Al Horan Shrine; Dr. Max Bartholomew and 


. C. E. Locke of the Clinic staff; Mrs. Charles 


M. La 
ven of the staff physicians were killed outright, 


& Kept a rendezvous with them, imper-- 
4 “Moses Blumenthal, whose brother Philip, 


Ve held for ransom of $50,000. ba, 4 
peleoree motored from Bognor to Windsor 
ars j te 


Martin, neuer 
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_ Chancellor of Oxford University, formally accepted /| z 
_ Rhodes House, the new building erected by_the | May 16—At Friedrichshafen, Germany, the dirigible 


the thousandth anniversary of the reign of Czar | 
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| | Castle and resumed residence there after 13 weeks 
‘convalescence at the seashore. 


Graf Zeppelin took off on her second voyage to 
America at 5.57-a.m. (12.57 a.m., New York Day- 
light Saving Time). She had a crew of 42, and 18 
Dassengers, also a gorilla, a piano, bags of mail, and 
other freight. When over Cartagena, Spain, it 
Was found that two crankshafts had broken. The 
balloon turned back, but was buffeted by gales 
-until 4 of her 5 motors were disabled. At about 
3.35 pam-she was drawn down and put in a hangar 
at Cuers, 15 miles from Toulon, France. She was 
commanded by Dr. Hugo Hekener. The balloon 
got back to Friedrichshafen on May 24. 
—The newly-elected Greek Senate—the first since 
1862—convened, at'!Athens. 
—The 75th anniversary of the founding of the Re- 
publican Party at Friendship, N. Y., was celebrated 
in that village. 


TACNA-ARICA SETTLEMENT. 


May 17—Settlement of the long Standing dispute 
between Chile and Peru over the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica was announced by President 
Hoover on the basis of awarding Tacna to Peru 
and Arica to Chile. The treaty was signed at 
Lima, on June 3. 

—At Philadelphia, Alphonse (‘‘Scarface Al") Capone 

- and Frank Cline, of Chicago, pleaded guilty to 
carrying concealed deadly weapons (pistols) and 
were sentenced to a year in prison 


—Forest fires killed 100 and made 4,000 homeless, at > 


Iwie, Poland, near Russia. A 

—At Lake City, Fla., there was a row between 
grocer N. G. Romey and the police over the ar- 
rangement of store goods on the sidewalk. Mrs. 
Romey fired at the policeman and wounded him, 
but was herself shot to death. Later, a mob took 
the grocer from the lock-up and lynched him. 

—Lillie Lehman,80, opera singer, died of heart trouble 
at Grunewald, Germany. 

—Howard, Prince of Sagan, 19, youngest son of the 
Duchess de Talleyrand (the former Anna Gould 
of N. Y.) shot himself at Paris, because his mother 
gad aa he was too young to marry. He died on 
May 28. 

May 18—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, in an amphibian 
plane, flew from Port Washington, Long Island, 
to North Haven, Maine, with his fiancee, Miss 
Anne Spencer Morrow; her sisters, Constance and 
Elizabeth; the mother, Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, 
and the latter's secretary, Josephine Graham. 
The sudden trip was the result of anonymous let- 
ters received by Miss Constance Morrow, 15, de- 
manding $50,000 under penalty of death. The 
missives were delivered at Milton Academy, at 
Westwood, Mass., where Constance is a student. 
Lindbergh flew back to Port Washington, L. f., 
on May 22 and they motored to Englewood. ‘The 
threatening letters were traced to a U. 8. Customs 
Guard at Boston with a weak head. 

—The first casualty of the Army Air Corps manoeu- 
vres was the toll of a Blue raid upon the Red army 
supply base at Columbus, O. Second Lieut. 
Edward L. Meadow of the Pursuit Squadron, 
Rockwell Field, Cal., was killed instantly 15,000 
feet above Linden, a Columbus suburb, when his 
plane was struck by another in his squadron. Lieut. 
F. W. Shade was killed on May 20. 

—The N. Y. City police paraded for the first time in 
four years. At Union Sq. the Communists jeered 
and shook out a banner: “Down with Mayor 
Walker’s Cossacks.” 27 were arrested, and some 
heads were cracked. 

May 19—After an all-night excursion to his fishing 
camp near Madison, Va., President Hoover at- 


~ 


tended Sunday School at a Baptist Church at . 


Speeryville, where the children sang several of his 
favorite hymns, and réturned to the White House. 

—At Lyons, France, Edouard Herriot, Minister of 
Education, who announced his retirement as Mayor 
when his party was beaten in the recent eledtions, 
was re-elected Mayor. 

— Earthquakes in North Anatolia killed 60 and de- 
stroyed 1,000 houses. 

—Crowd panic cost the lives of a man and a girl at 
the Yankee Stadium, N. Y. City; 63 more, includ- 
ing Many women and children, were injured, some 
seriously. The dead, Eleanor Price, the Bronx, 
a student at Hunter College, and Joseph Carter, 
were trampled underfoot when some 6,000 persons 
in the right field bleachers, among the 53,000 
watching the Yankees play the Boston Red Sox 
Tose as one when a clap of thunder suddenly let 
loose a cloudburst. 


“LAW ENFORCEMENT COMMISSION. 
y 20—President Hoover announced the personnel 
Bee commission to investigate law enforcement. 


Tt is: \ 


ee ee 


Ban 


ay 


ins 
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George W. Wickersham, Attorney General under 
Taft 


Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War under Wilson. 
Col. Henry W. Anderson, attorney, of Virginia, 
who ran on the Republic ticket tor Governor and 
who was among those considered for the Attorney 
Generalship by President Hoover. : 
Frank J: Loesch, Vice-President of the Chicago 
Crime Commission. 
Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School. 
Monte M. Lemann, member of the Law School of 
Tulane University, Louisiana. 
William I. Grubb, Federal Judge, of Alabama. 
William S. Kenyon, Federal Judge and ex-Senator. 
Kenneth R. Mackintosh, former Chief Justice of 
the Washington State Supreme Court. 
Paul J. McCormick, Federal Judge of California. 
Ada Louisa Comstock, President of Radcliffe 
They serve without 

ey serve out pay. 

—The decision in the action of the St. Louis & 
O'Fallon Railway Co. and the Manufacturers 
Railway Co. against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was handed down by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, the majority holding that in this 

/imstance the commission had not given due con- 
sideration, as required by law, to the principle of 
reproduction cost now in fixing the valuation of the 
carriers for rate-making and recapture purposes 
under the provisions of the transportation act of 


“0 Ge. 
—Gen. Machado y Morales took oath of office, at 


\ Havana, as President of Cuba for 6 years—his 
second term. 

COST OF MEXICAN REVOLT. ; 

Gen. Calles, in resigning as Mexican Secretary of 

War and Commander of the army, said the revolu- 


tion is over, and he announced his retirement from 
office, politics, and public life. It is stated that 


4,000 persons were killed in the Escobar revolt on | 


poth sides, with 11,000 wounded, 600 kilometers of 
railway track were torn up, and the total loss is 
put at 100,000,000 pesos (about $50,000,000), 


including funds “robbed’’ from banks by rebel , 


generals. 


' —William J. Farrier, of Jersey City, a freshman at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., was | 


drowned in the Raritan Canal when trying to 
escape from ‘a class rush. Then the Student 
Council yoted to abolish rushes and pajama 


parades. 

May 21-——With the intent of an actual enemy, an 
army twin-motored bomber, which had battled its 
way 450 miles from Dayton, Ohio, through fog and 
rain and wind, “‘raided’’ New York Harbor and 
dropped a theoretical load of 2,000 pounds of 
bombs that reduced Governors Island, head- 
quarters of the Army 2d Corps Area, to ‘‘a smoul- 
dering heap of ashes."’ The plane was refueled 
in the air by another plane. S 

—At Belgrade, separate special treaties which bind 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia into the 
Little Entente were reforged and a new link was 
ooded in the shape of a tri-lateral arbitration 
treaty. 

—Cannibalism in the famine-stricken’ province of 
Kansu is shown to be a common practice in the 
report of F. Andrew, an investigator, to the China 
International Famine Relief Commission. 

May 22—Harry L. Hoffman, motion picture operator, 
was acquitted by a Brooklyn jury of the murder of 
Mrs. Maude C. Bauer, wife of an electrician. 
on a lonely Staten Island road on the afternoon of 
March 25, 1924. The verdict brought to an end a 
celebrated case in which the defendant had been 
tried four times. 

-—At Lancaster, Pa., the quadrennial General Con- 
ference of the Church of the United Brethren 
adopted a resolution providing for the revocation 
of the ordination of ministers if they are found 
guilty of smoking, chewing or of using snuff. 


HENRY FORD ON THE JEWS. 


May 23—Henry Ford attended at N. Y. City a public 
4 dinner of 2,000 Jews to David A. Brown, a philan- 
* thropist, and issued a statement which was Shona 
a nye t here b 
“J am happy to come here to pay a tribute of 
admiration to my good friend, and through him, 
to the great race which is proud and fortunate to 
count him among its own.. He is a shining exam- 
ple of the great benevolence of the Jewish people, 
their philanthropy, their eagerness to make this 
world better, to educate the untutored, to heal the 
sick, to care for ore orphans; their intent and intel- 
ligent participation in all that makes for civic 
righteousness and social justice stamps them a 
Gt thenmepots 
_ ndianapolis, women were granted equal 
@hitch rights with men in a resolution diophes: by 
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—The American author, Michael Strange, pen 


—At Paintsville, Ky., Carl Mahan, 634 yrs., was 


—Miss Marion Talley, 


—The first air mail from Peru (Lima, May 18) was 
t; 


—'Mrs. Mabel W.Willebrandt resigned as Ass't.U.S,_ 


—Borne with imperial pomp on the shoulders of 32 


May 27—At Englewood, N, J., Col. Charles A. Lind- 


Ps 
the General Synod of the Reformed Church of 
North America. The resolution grants women the ~ 
right to hold office in the church. ? 4 
of Mrs. Blanche Blythe, former wife of 
Barrymore, the actor, was married at Kensington 
Register Office, England, to Harrison Tweed, N. Y. 
lawyer. 


convicted of shooting to death an 8-yr.-old play- 
mate, and was sentenced to the State Reform © 
School until he is 21, Later, the case was recon- 
sidered, the boy was adjudged simply a delinquent, 
and on July 9 he was paroled to the custody of his 
parents subject to the supervision of probation , 
officers. . 5 


—For “obstructing trade and commerce” a Soviet 


firing squad, at Moscow, ended the lives of M. 
von Meck, former chairman and _ largest share- 
holder of the privately-owned Moscow-Kazan 
Railway; Velichko, former head of the transport 
department of the imperial staff during the World 
War, and Palchinsky, former Assistant Minister 
of Trade and Industry under Premier Kerensky 
and recently professor at the Leningrad Mining 
Institute. The first two were recently high 
officials of the Soviet Commissariat of Communi- 
cations. Professor Palchinsky commanded the ~ 
3 defending the Winter Palace in October, 


—At Rochester, N. Y., Glenn Jennings, Coast 


Guar an, accused of fatally shooting Jacob 
Hanson, was acquitted by a Federal jury of the 
charge of manslaughter, second degree, at his 
second trial. ; 


—Ex-King Amanullah, wife, brother Inayatullah, © 


and other members of his former court, from | 
Afghanistan into British India, at Chaman. They 
went by special train to Bombay. ; 


May 24—The General Assemblies of the Church of 


Scotland and of the United Free Church met at 
Edinburgh, and voted to unite as a national body” 
to be known as the Church of Scotland, officially 
effective next October. 


—Ground was broken at Canal and West Sts., N. Y. 


City, for the West Side Elevated Express Highway. 


-~At Kansas City, Maurice Nagle, whose automobile 


five robbers used in June durin& the National 
Republican Convention in the hold-up of the 
Home Bank and Trust Company, was found guilty | 
of murder and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
retired opera singer, has 
bought, she announces, near Colby, Kan.,.a farm 
“one mile square, and Knee deep in wheat.”’. * 


—Storms killed 120 on the Island of Leyte, Philip- 


pines. t 
May 25—The strike of the rayon’ (artificial silk) — 
mills at Elizabethton, Tenn., was settled by an | 


agent of the U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
MACK SELLS BUFFALO TIMES. 


—The Buffalo, N. Y., Times, including the Sunday 


issue, was sold to the Scripps-Howard newspaper 
organization by Norman E. Mack, founder of the 
paper fifty years ago. r A 


delivered at N. Y. Ci 


y. , 
—12,000 London “‘bobbies” marched past Bucking-— 


ham Palace to mark the hundredt: 
of the creation of 
Robert Peel in 18: 


anniversary 
A Metropolitan Police by Sir 


May 26—The election of an entirely new Chamber of 


Deputies and nearly half the membership of the — 
Senate occupied attention in Belgium. : “ 


Att’y. Gen., in charge of prohibition prosecutions. 
She is to be counsel for an aviation concern. A 


trained men, the body of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father 
of the Chinese revolution and responsible for the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, was carried — 
through Peking and started the long. train journey _ 
to the new capital at Nanking, to be permanently 
euscuilied in a $3,000,000 mausoleum on. Purple 


—The Alaska Steamship Company's liner Aleutian — 


(formerly the Panama, and the Havana), struck 
a rock in Yuak Bay on the-coast of Kodiak Tene ” 
Alaska, and sank in deep water. Her crew of 135 
and 15 passengers were taken off by the coast 


geodetic survey steamshi 7 § 
Beaters SEaNOY ship Surveyor and carried i 


—The German dye trust has absorbed, in advance, 
German 


most of the new issue of 


stock 
(auto) Company. pivee 


Ford 


—In a battle in the Tripolitan Desert, 430 rebels, 


under Mohammed Hassen, and 24 Italia: 8, 
were killed and several hundred were wounaot 


LINDBERGH-MORROW WEDD ING. 3 
bergh and Miss Anne Spencer Morrow, second, 
F os = 


John * 


eo | 
ge : 4 
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moon was spenf on the groom’s new motorboat, 
on Long Islana Sound, and the Maine coast. 
fell under $1 a bushel for the time in 14 years. 
stocks, slumped. High money rates, bumper 1929 
crop ge ge and heavy surplusages, still unsold, 
of the 1928 crops, are to blame. 
The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 3, barred Rosika 
Schwimmer, Hungarian pacifist ‘lecturer, from 
erican citizenship because of a declaration on 
Part that she would not bear arms in the de- 
of this country in event of war. 


which the right of the President to block legisla- 
tion by the ‘pocket veto” method is upheld. 
The Mexican Chamber of Deputies, meeting in 
extrao! session, voted unanimously te expel 
fifty-two members of the bloc, accused of lending 
direct or indirect sige to the recent rebellion. 
hinese police raided the Soviet Consulates at 
Harbin, and at several other places in Manchuria. 
ay 28—President Hoover, addressing his National 
Enforcement Commission, at its first meeting, at 
the ie bet House, George W. Wickersham, Chair- 
man, : 
“The American people are deeply concerned over 
the alarming disobedience of law, the abuses in 
enforcement and the growth of organized crime, 
/ which has spread in every field of evil-doing and 
in every part of our country. : 
“A nation does not fail from its growth of wealth 
and power, but no nation can for long survive the 
failure. of its ci to respect and obey the laws 
which they themselves make. Nor can it survive 
a decadence of the moral and spiritual concepts that 
are the of respect for law nor neglect to 
organize itself to defeat crime and the corruption 
that flows from it. Nor is this a problem 
confined to the enforcement and obedience of one 
law or the laws of the Federal or State Governments 
separately. The problem is partly the attitude 
toward all law.” 


HOUSE PASSES TARIFF BILL. 


‘The U. S. House, 264 to 147, passed the Hawley 
Tariff Bill. The proposal to remove the flexible 
vision, which would enable the President to 
or lower the rates, in favor of a fact finding 
ion responsible to Congress and which 
would register the difference of cost of production 
‘at: home and abroad, was defeated 254 to 157. 
‘The American singer, Rosa_Ponselle, made _her 
London début at the Royal Opera in Covent Gar- 
den in ‘‘Norma.” 


At Moscow, the Congress of Soviets closed after 
approving a five-year plan for economic develop- 
ment. A central executive committee of 586 mem- 
‘] including 132 women, was elected. Among 
ose named to it were Kalinin, Rykoff, Stalin, 
Molotoft, Tchicherin, Litvinoff, Vorossiloff, Niko- 
yan, Dukharinx and Tomsky. Maxim Gorsky 
‘was elected by special decision of the delegates, 
although not a delegate to the Congress 
A.I.Rykoff was reelected president of the All-Union 
Central Committee. 
fires killed 40 children in a school at Esutori, 
ern Saghalien, and destroyed 1,000 houses. 
At Edinburgh, the iversary of the grant- 
ing of the city’s charter by King Robert the Bruce 
3 celebrated in the presence of the\Duke and 
yuchess of York. After 2 service in St. Giles’s 
edral the procession went to the castle where 
the Duke unveiled statues of William Wallace and 
Bruce. : 


“REAPPORTIONMENT BILL ADOPTED. 


‘ess to Teapportion since 1911. The Ho 
“tne bill, de amended in conference, on June 
by 271 to 104. | The president signed it June 18. 
At Alamo, Tenn., 2 mob of 100 entered the Crockett 
iounty Jail, removed Joe Boxley, 19, Negro Ca 
Z of attacking the> we Be a Justice of *. 
Peace, and hanged him on a et ‘ 
The’ Governor of Wisconsin signed a bill repealing 
the'State Prohibition Enforcement Act. 


: 7 


daughter of Dwight W. Morrow, American Am- 
bassador to Mexico, were married at 4 p.m. in the 
drawing room of the Morrow home. Their honey- 


May wheat fell on the Chicago Board of Trade— 
it touched 98 5/8. All grains, cotton, and many 


—Afghan rebels captured and tortured to death 
Guhlam Djelani Bey, Afghan Ambassador to 
Turkey. 

—Boston, Harry J. Canter was sentenced to serve a 
year in jail for criminally defaming former Gov. 
Alvan T. Fuller, by carrying a placard bearing 
the words, ‘Fuller, murderer of Sacco and Van- 
zetti,’’ during a demonstration in front of the State 


ouse, 
May 30—President Hoover, speaking at the National 


Kellogg pact, every important country has since 
the signing of that agreement been engaged in 
strengthening its:naval arm. We are still borne 
on the tide of competitive building.” 
—At N. Y. City, 15 veterans of the Union army who 
fought during the Civil War, held their final Memo- 
. Tial Day services at Grant’s Tomb on Riverside 
Drive, during which they turned over to Lafayette 
Camp, Sons of Union Veterans, the task of carrying 
on further memorial services there. They repre- 
sented Grand Post 327 of the G. A. R., which has 


held annual services at the tomb for forty-five © 


years. 

—King George, at Windsor, went back to bed with a 
cold and fever, and an abscess in his chest. 

—Parliamentary elections in Great Britain resulted 
in such heavy gains by the Labor Party and such 
heavy losses by the Conservatives, that neither can 
control the House, and the Liberals under Lloyd 
George hold the balance of power. The result was 
—Labor, 289; Conservatives, 260; Liberals, 58; 
Nationalists, 3; Independents, 4; Prohibitionists, 1; 
total—615. > 

—Juan Bautista Perez was elected President of the 
Venezuelan Republic by the Congress for a period 
of seven years. Gen. Juan Vincente Gomez, 
former President, who was re-elected last month, 
but declined to accept, was unanimously chosen 
commander in chief of the army by Congress. 

May 31—At Atlantic City, Vice-President Charles 
Curtis dedicated the new $15,000,000 municipal 
auditorium tonight at a festival of light in celebra- 
tion not only of its opening but of the golden anni- 
versary of the incandescent light by Thomas A. 
Edison and the diamond anniversary of the 
founding of Atlantic City. The lights of the 
Boardwalk were dimmed at the beginning of the 
three-day celebration, while searchlights blazed 
from the battleship Wyoming off shore andean 
army airplane overhead. 

—Ferdinand Preuss, gas-shocked World War vet., 
at Chicago, got drunk and killed 2 policemen and a 
neighbor summoned by his wife. The next day 
bad a down on the rails and let a train cut off his 


ead. \ 

—At London, delegates of eighteen maritime nations 
who have been attending the conference on the 
safety of life at sea signed a convention which goes 
further than any yet devised in guarding the lives 
and property of those who travel on the ocean 
highways. 


JUNE. 


June 1—The Associated Press extended its news 
service to Brazil and Guatemala. 

—The fraudulent trade in stamps, which has cost the 
U. S. Government about $4,500,000, was traced 
by Postal Inspectors to philatelists who had suc- 
cumbed to temptation. - 

—Franklin Chase Hoyt, presiding justice of the N. Y. 
City Children’s Court, was announced as the win- 
ner of the $25,000 prize contest for the best temper- 
ance plan, sponsored by the Hearst newspapers. 
The plan suggested a repeal of the Volstead act, 
by a new Congressional definition of intoxicating 
liquors, which would make possible light wines 
and beers under State control. 

—At N. Y. City, aldehol, a government denaturant, 
contributed to the death of Richard Morris, 55. 
Dr. Alexander O. Gettler, city toxicologist de- 
elared. He also asserted aldehol had figured in 
other deaths, but that this was the first case where 
the poison was present in the victim's system in 
sufficient amounts to be identified. Raw alcohol 
was also found in Richard's stomach. 

June 2—There was issued ‘‘a message to the Ameri- 
cap prepa signed ‘by Thomas A. Edison, Henry 
Ford, Captain Robert Dolhar, J. C. Penney and 
twenty other prominent business men, recom- 
mending that “prohibition should be given an 
honest trial.” 


June 3—The U. S. Supreme Court upheld the con- 


tempt of court jury-shadowing sentences — 6 
pe for H. F. Sinclair, 4 months for BH. M. Day, 
and $1,000 fine for W. 8. Burns, The 15-day 
sentence for W. J. Burns was overturned. 


—Admiral Paul Kondouriotis was re-elected Presi- 


dent of Greece by the Senate and Chamber, re: 
celving 259 votes out of a total of 309. 


Cemetery (Arlington, Va.), at. Memorial Day , 
exercises, said: ‘““Despite the declarations of the: 
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—The right of negroes of the ‘Ancient Egyptian 
Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine” to 
use the similar‘name and the titles, emblems 
regalia of the white Shriners was upheld by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. ‘ 

LABOR TAKES OFFICE IN econ = 

June 4—~At London, King George accept the 
resignation of Stanley Baidwin as Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and summoned J. Ramsay, 
MacDonald, leader of the Labor party, to form 
the second Labor Ministry in British history. 
MacDonald took office on June 6 at 10 Downing 
St., and announced his cabinet on June 7. 

—The King of Albania aecreed that all Moslem 
Albanians must discard the practice of taking the 
name of the town or village m which they reside 
and must adopt names in the general European 
fashion. He set an example by dropping the Dame 
of his native town of Mati and adopting the name 
Zog, without the letter “u,’ which in Albanian 


means bird. 

—The $17,000,000 Bronx Terminal market, begun 
in 1922, at 152nd St. and the Harlem River, was 
opened, by Mayor Walker. 

—Prince Henry, Duke of Gloucester, fell in a polo 
aoe at Vancouver, B. C., and broke his collar 

one. 

—At Harrison, N. J., the Rev. Paul Miezvinis, 
former acting pastor of the Lithuanian R. C. 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows, shot Miss Helen 
Halitaies, .22, and then killed himself. 

—Reports from Afghanistan said that General Abdul 
Qaiyum, a follower of Habibullah Khan (Bacha 
Sakao), had occupied Kandahar at the head of 
regular troops without opposition or bloodshed. 

June 5—Sir Esme Howard, the British Ambassador, 
at Washington, informed members of his diplo- 
matic staff that from now on he woud refuse to 
sign requests for shipments of alcoholic liquors. 


TRIGO, 33 TO 1, WINS DERBY, 


—The 3-yr. old horse, Trigo (a 33 to 1 shot), owned 
, of Ireland, and ridden by 


June Beare, Redtsesand, the first chamber of the 


Council of State ratified the Kell Pact uneni- 
mously, the second chamber hay: ratified it 
with two prowne votes. 

June 7—At 11 a.m., Premier Mussolini, as Italian 


Foreign Minister representing King Victor Em- 
manuel—the first Italian Premier ever to cross the 
threshold of the Vatican—exchanged with Cardinal 
Gasparri, Papal Secretery of State, representin: 
Pope Pius XI, ratifications of the treaties sign 
at the Lateran Palace on Feb. 11. By that act 
the sovereign independent State of Vatican City 
came into existence. 

—At 6 p.m., at Paris, the document in which the 
delegates to the Paris reparations parleys recom- 
mended to Germany and her creditors how the 
Reich's obligations arising from the World War 
shall be liquidated, was signed by them in the 
Hotel George V. Eleven Parliaments must ap- 
prove these recommendations. “The settlement 
suggested by Owen D. Young and approved by the 
business leaders of Germany, England, France, 
Belgium, Italy and Japan, serving on the Committee 
of Experts, provides for the wiping out of Ger- 
many’s total indebtedness to the Allies and the 
United States by 1989. J. P. Morgan, one of the 
Americans, left beforehand and al ved at N. Y. 
City, on the day of the signing. Owen D, Young, 
T. W. Lamont, and T. N, Perkins reached N, Y. 
City on June 14. They had declined an official 
reception. 

—At Belgrade, ex-Deputy Punica, Ratchitch was 
found guilty of killing Stefan and Paul Raditch 
and Dr. George Basaritchek and of wounding Drs. 
Ivan Pernar and Djuro Grandia in the Yugoslavian 
Parliament last year. He received a sentence 
totaling sixty years and six months, but Serbian 
law permits no punishment to exceed twenty years 
in prison, 

At Gastonia, N. C., L, Q. Aderholt, chief of police, 
was fatally shot in a fight with guards about a tent 
colony maintained by the National Textile Workers 
Union for strikers from the Loray Cotton Mill; 
59 strikers were arrested. y 


i 


—At Willemstad, Curacao, 


June 10—At Washington 


REPUBLICAN CELEBRATION AT RIPON. | 


June 8—At Ripon, Wis., Secretary of War J. Wi 
Good, speaking at the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the Republican Party, said that he 
had looked into the origin of his party and decidea 
that “events, not men, called it into being” anc 
that when fifty-eight men were called together in 
Ripon on March 20, 1854, by-Alvan Earle Bovar 
to unite the scattered anti-slavery elements amons 
Whigs, Free Soilers and Northern. Democrats in 
one party, “similar gatherings were being held at 
the time throughout the country.” Prohibition 
agents dried up the town for the occasion, and later 
Taided a drug store at Madison, Wis., where they: 
said that besides illicit liquor in the estab 
lishment they confiscated a long list of namesis 
including those of legislators, State officials anc 
prominent Madison residents said to have bee 
favored liquor purchasers. : 

—The Sunrise Highway, a 26-mile concrete boulevard 
running from Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, to Amity-y 
ville on the Nassau-Suffolk line, was forma 
opened by Lieut. Gov. H. H. Lehman, Boro 
President James J. Byrne of Brooklyn, and officials 
and citizens of Brooklyn, Queens and Long Islanc 
municipalities. 

—At Wilmington, N. C., Col. John A. Hambletons 
vice-president of Pan-American Airways and flying 
companion of Col. C, A. Lindbergh when tha 
company’s new route to Panama was opened in 
February, was instantly killed when a monoplane 
crashed. J. Von der Hayden, the of the 
Consolidated Instrument Co. of N. Y., Mrs: 
Von der Hayden, the other occupants of the plane, 
were killed. } 

—Henry Virkula, Big Falls, Minn.. merchant, was 
shot and killed while driving home in an automobile 
with his wife and two children when he failed 
stop at the command of border patroimen assigned 
to liquor smuggling duty. 

The next day, near Detroit, U. S. Customs Border 
Patrol Inspector, James Cox, shot Archie A 
21, who it was alleged, had brought cases of liquor 
across the river from Canada. Over. 200 prohib' 

pon agrnis were then concentrated in the Detroit 


June 9—The Swedish seaplane Sverige was forced 


down at Skaptaros, an inlet on the south coast om 
Iceland, 130 miles east of here, by engine troulld 
at 11.23 p. m. Sunday, Greenwich mean time (7.22 
B. m. New York daylight time). It had le 
tockholm at 5.01 a. m. with mail and freight.” 
bound for N. Y. City, and had stopped by Bergen, 
Norway, In charge was Capt. Albin Ahrenberg 
with Lieut. Axel Fioden, and wireless operator 
Hevkiavity eoiand, and on July 2F they roushes 
eland, and on 3 hi led! 
Ivigut, Greenland. 5 bo 


—Margaret Lawrence, Broadway actress since 1911 


was shot and killed in her thouse i 
on BE. 5ist St., N. Y. City, by Louis} peti 4 
actor and playwright, who then committed suicide 
She was: the widow of Wallace Eddinger, acti 

and had ‘several children. Bennison had a aa) 


and child. 
Dutch es 
Venezuelan employees of the oil Mra ts ina 
lutionaries; assaulted Fort Amsterdam, kidnaped4 
Dr, N. J. L. Brantjes, Governor of the colony,” 
took possession by force of the American steamship« 
Maracaibo which lay in the harbor, and forced 
captain to land them on the north coast of Vene— 
zuela. Governor Brantjes returned in the* shipx 
unharmed, as did the commander of the localk 
m, who also was kidnaped. Severs 
policemen were killed and many persons were 
wounded in the fighting when the oll refwend 
eae nckcee raided the fort. "a | 
west re ee attacked Coro, Venezuela, but weres 


600 promin E 
gathered at a testimonial dinner to Jouett Sig Se 

- Raskol a th 
newly opened Democratic Read eenenes 


intention of resigning 
and an 
efficient 
—The Pope promulgated the “fundame: Ww” 
the new Vatican State in 21 articles. eee 8 
of fos ee the one full | 
powers. In. case the Pa) dt 

4 be vacant these powers go to the College of Ge C 
als, which can take. legislative measures only. in 
case of extreme urgency, however. The ‘succeedi) 
articles give the Pontiff full powers concerning thet 
aa rape of eoelgslasieal tribunals,the composi 
‘ourt, the e 
abroad and approval of the budgets Pee 


. 


oa $=. a 


} 


slative, executive 


_ 4 re 
(eg ee by the Governor of Vatican City. 
Executive powers merely are delegated to the 

athe ad who is responsible directly to the 


FARM RELIEF BILL SIGNED. 


June 11—The U. S. Senate, 46 to 43, rejected the 

non-debenture conference report on the Agricul- 

Marketing Bill. President Hoover in a 

public statement accused that body of delaying and 

_ endangering farm relief. The Senate, on June 14, 

passed the bill, 73 to 8, after the House had killed 

* the debenture plan by 250 to 113, President Hoover 

signed the Act on June 15. Congress, on June 17, 

granted $151,000,000 of tbe authorized revolving 

fund of $500,000,000. The new Farm Reli f 

ae headed by Alexander Legge of Chicago, 
eld its first meeting on July 15, at Washington. 

At Chicago, The Standard Oil Company of In-~ 

* diana and fifty-one associated companies were 

found guilty. of violating the Sherman anti-trust 

gs” processes, in a deci- 

sion rendered in the U. 8. Dist. Court. 


a hree 


wrecked in a wild dash about the countryside, re- 

turned home to Orofino, uninjured. 

Parliamentary elections in the Union of South 
‘Africa, give the Nationalist party, led by Premier 
J. B. Hertzog, a slight majority over all other 


erro ties Mountains of Morocco a reconnoiter. 
4ng detachment of French colonial troops was 
nearly wiped out by Moorish tribesmen who have) 
Hever submitted to French rule; 13 of the French 
troops were killed and ten wounded, including two 
officers. 83 members of the detachment are re- 


Godl it was asserted that 1,000,000 organized 
ans eee facing 1,500,000 organized religious 
pagandists in the fight on religion, including 
,000 rabbis and mullahs officiating in thousands 
of temples throughout the Soviet Union and that 
y ‘opagandists 
q one pinist methods of organization in their work 
‘among women and children. a 
—Mrs. Hoover had as a guest at tea in the White 
"House, Mrs. Oscar De Priest, wife of the Negro 
Representative from Chicago. ‘The other guests 
at the were Mrs. William 
-wife of the Attorney General; Mrs. James W. Good, 
wife of the Secretary of War; Mrs. Arthur W. Free, 
wife of the California Representative; Mrs. Clyde 
A Kelly, wife of the Pennsylvania Representative, and 
Mrs. Grace Burton, niece of the Ohio Senator, and 


j others. 
‘ ae Tysolutions were adopted by the legis- 
- jatures of Texas and Fla 


June U. 8. Senate, 48 to 37. passed the 1930 
‘ Pica rex Congressional Reapportionment Bill. 


_. FLIGHT OF THE YELLOW BIRD. 
—The French. monoplane, Yellow Bird (Armond 
- Lotti, : hh pilots Jean Assolant and 
“i J pln coee OIG Grehard Beach, Me., at 
Several days before, 


ied Pauline Parker, of Winthrop, 
e., Show girl. 
1 ‘ot away successfully, 
though the French plane & see Green: 


- extra weight of a stowaway, Arthur Schreiber, “ 
of Por tland, Me. landed at 4.30 p. m., on June i4 
1 ' ), m. 


| Pek Veuow Bird, owing to head winds (and the. 
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—Wired to a post by loops around the neck, knees 
and feet, then consumed by fire, the body of a man 
was discovered in the woods near Three Lakes, 
Wis. Death was caused by shots from a sawed-off 
aoe ote The weapon was lying at the feet of the 

—The principal rebel chieftains who have been under 
arms against the Italian troops in Cyrenaica for 
many months surrendered unconditionally at 
Barka to Lieutenant Governor Sicillani. 

June 14—Former Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, 
new~ American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
arrived at London, and was cheered by crowds. 
On June 15, he presented his credentials to King 
George and conferred with bim and with the 
British Foreign Secretary, Arthur Henderson. 
On June 16, he conferred, at Forres, Scotland, with 
Ramsay MacDonald, the new Premier. They 
appealed for naval reduction on June 18 in simul- 
taneous speeches, Dawes at a Pilgrims’ dinner, 
London; MacDonald at a town meeting, in 
Scotland. 

—The slashed body of a young woman, found on the 
N. Y. Central Rifie Range, five miles northwest of 
Columbus, O., was identified as that of Miss 
Theora K. Hix, 25, second-year medical studeht at 
Ohio State University, of Bradenton, Fla. On 
Aug. 14, Dr. James Snook, married, was con- 
victed of the murder. He was sentenced to be 
electrocuted on Nov. 29. 

—aArthur Gordon, 22, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., alleged 
rum and beer smuggler, was killed by U. S. Customs 
guards below the Canadian border, near Mooers, 
N. Y. Mickey Dillon, 22, was shot to death at 
Newport, Ark.; and Grady Phillips, 22, was killed 
near Bucbanan, Ga. On June 17, the U. 8, Prohi- 
bition Bureau at Washington, announced it would 
limit its agents to service pistols and would bar 
guns and rifles. 


June 15—The Soviet Russia Supe’ Council of . 


National Economy has decreed a year of 360 work 
days, with 5 holidays. 

—Ray Keech, auto racer, was killed in a collision on 
the speedway at Altoona, Pa. 

June 16—Herbert Eden, 55, manager of the New 
Orleans Industrial Canal, shot and killed Mrs. 
Joseph Meyer, 24, and then fatally wounded him- 


self. 

—General Bramwell Booth, 73, son of the founder 
of the Salvation Army and until quite recently 
its leader, died at his home at Hadley Wood, near 
London, after a sudden relapse. 

—Ferdinand Schulz, German glider, was killed when 
his saiiplane Marienberg crashed over the market 
place of Stuhm, in West Prussia. 

—The Rev. Norman Thomas was nominated, at 
N. Y. City, as the Socialist candidate for Mayor. 

—Ernest Blythe, Vice-President of the Irish Free 
State, and four other ministers of the Free State 
government, in addition to judges, army and police 
Officials and prominent public men took part in 
the funeral procession for John Devoy from Dublin 
City Hall to Glasnevin Cemetery. Burial was in 
the Fenian plot beside those of other Fenian 
leaders. Standing beside the grave were the 
widows of Thomas Clarke, who was executed by 
the British in 1916, and Arthur Griffiths, 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF LIGHT. 


—As part of the Golden Jubilee of Light celebraz~* 


tion at Niagara Falls, the sound of the falls was 
broadcast by radio, also a pontifical high mass in 
memory of Father Louis Hennepin, who accom- 
pamied the explorer La Salle, and gave the earliest’ 
detailed description of Niagara Fails. The scene 
was set on Goat Island, which splits the Niagara 
River into the Canadian and the American falls. 

June 17—Seven persons, one of them an American, 
were drowned and six were rescued by ships when 
the City of Ottawa, an Imperial Airways plane en 
route from London to Paris, encountered engine 
trouble and plunged into the English Channel three 
miles southeast of Dungeness, at noon. The 
‘American was Adolph Meister, 73, banker and 

manufacturer, of Garfield, N. J. H. W. Tatham, 
of Minneapolis, was rescued. 

—An seruaauabe killed 25 in New Zealand (South 
Island). 

—At Geneva, charges that Austria is secretly arming 
in defiance of the terms of the peace treaty were 
contained in the final report of the liquidation board 
in connection withthe removal of military control 
from that country. 

—Pius XI, who is one of the. leading librarians of 
Burope, as well as Pope, welcomed at the Vatican 
brother bibliophiies from many nations who are 
delegates to the World Congress of Librarians. 
About 500 book experts gathered in the large hall 
of the Vatican library where a special throne had 
been erected for the pontift. 

June 18—President Hoover, in a public stafement, 
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said: ‘‘I deeply deplore the killing of any person. 
The Treasury Department is making every effort 
y case of mis- 


bogus internal revenue stamps, 
branded falsely with the names of foreign distil- 
jeries, printed corks, whisky cases stamped as hav- 

. ing come from foreign ports and other trappings 

. tor dressing up ordinary bootleg liquor. : 

—The Soviet Russia Council of Peoples Commis- 
sars decided to retain bread cards and' the rationing 
system for another year. 

—The list of bank mergers at N. ¥. City has been 
increased by that of the Chase National, and the 
National Park. 

—Formation of « $450,000,000 power system con- 
necting every important city in N. Y. State from 
Albany northward and westward announced by 
J. P. Morgan & Co, ,The system supplies more 
than 600,000 persons with electricity. The Nia- 
gara Falls plants and other power installations 
have a capacity of about 1,700,000 horsepower. 
The system also includes gas plants. 


SENATE MAY OPEN ITS DOORS. 


—Nominations to office by the President, treaties 
with foreign nations, and all other business with 
which the Senate has for years been dealing behind 
closed doors, will hereafter be considered in open 
session unless the Senate, in executive session, 
decide otherwise by a majority vote. This change 
in the Senate’s rules was made when an amendment 
pees by Robinson of Ark. was adopted by 

0 15. 

—J. Pierpont Morgan, banker, was given the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws by Princeton. 

June 19—The 7ist Congress adjourned—the Senate 
to Aug. 19., the House to Sept. 23, The Senate 
held its first open executive session under its new 
Tules and confirmed a group of nominations as 
expeditiously as was customary when the doors 
were closed. Postponement of the payment of 
$400,000,000 by France to this country for the 
purchase of military supplies after the close of the 
World War was voted by both houses, but in the 
rush to adjourn the resolution was unsigned. 

—At El Paso, Tex., poison gas that swept over a 
residence district near two oil refineries and a 
natural gas Pye taking the lives-of two sleeping 
children and overcoming a score of other persons 
was identified as hydrogen sulphide. 

—Woodrow Wilson's birthplace, the parsonage of the 
Presbyterian Church at Staunton, Va., has been 
bought for a national shrine by Mary Baldwin 


College. 
June 20—At N, Y. City, the trial of James M 

McCunn and his three employees, Frank Collins, 
~.. Edward Maloney and John H. Speliman, indicted 
~..for conspiracy to violate the national prohibition 
law, ended Sprupity in U. 8. Dist. 
Edwin J. Carroll, Juror No. 2, admitted under 
questioning by the court that McCunn’s brothev’s 
wife is an aunt of Carroll. Judge Edwin R. 
Holmes, of tea who presided, declared a 
mistrial, discharged the jury and placed the case 
on the calendar for a rehearing. 


DEATH OF FAMOUS WAR PIGEON. 


—The War Department was notified of the death, at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., of the battle-scarred war 
pigeon “President Wilson,”’ one of several ‘thero 

pigeons” of the army in the World War. The bird 

was 11 years old. Bred in France of unknown 
gree, this pigeon, on the morning of Nov. 5, 
918, was liberated at Grand Pre, Franée, with an 
important message. Twenty-five minutes later, 
flying through fire and fog, he arrived at Rampont, 
twenty-five miles away, with one of his legs shat- 
tered, his breast pierced by a bullet, but the mes- 
sage entrusted to him was still ha: to the torn 


leg. 

—Near Montreal, the Hon. J. C. Jervis, M. C., 32, 
elder son of Lord St. Vincent and former aide de 
camp to the Gov. Gen. of Canada, and two com- 
Petitons were killed when a seaplane crashed in the 

t. Lawrence River between Point St. Charles and 
Nun's Island, The other victims were Pilot C. 8. 
Caldwell of the Canadian Vickers and Dr. William 
D. Morris, 28, of Montreal. \ 

June 21—Explosion and fire in the Compound 


/ 
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5 ; ae 
aaa ie oes Necgec a D2 esta! Killed 80 pa- 
tients and sev other : ; 
——Brown University expelled 25 freshmen who rioted | 
on May 29, = Providence, R. I., when 2 were shot 
and 20 injured. bf; 
—The County Court at Sullivan, Ind., gave Will H. 
Hays, motion-picture “‘ezar’’ a divorce from Helen 
Thomas Hays, whom he married in 1902. Incom- 
patibility was alleged. 


SPANISH FLYERS RESCUED. 


—A hydroplane containing Maj. Ramon Franco and 
3 companions, left Cartagena, Spain, bound for 
N. Y., via the Azores and Halifax. They were 
rescued at sea, near the Azores, on June 29, by the 
Eagle, a British aircraft carrier, and were landed at 
Gibraltar. 

—aA joint statement by President Gil and Archbishop 
Ruiz announced that an agreement had been con- 
cluded between the Mexican Government and the 
Roman Catholic Church, by which the Church 
chooses its own clergy for registration under the 
law. The Chureh may hold its own schools in the 
Roman Catholic Churches, but not elsewhere. 
AD for amendment of the law may be made 
to the Mexican Congress. All Roman Catholi¢ 
women now at the prison colony are released, 
except the nun, Maria Conception, convicted with 
Toral for complicity in the assassination of Presi- 

dent-elect Obregon. The so-called “religious rebel- 
lion is ending in the states of Jalisco, Michoacan, 
and Guanajuarto. The first masses were on June 
27 in the churches turned back by the Government. 

—A landslide of 250,000 cubic yards of material be- 
gan on the east bank of the Culebra (Gaillard) Cut. 
It extended 500 feet along the shore. 

June 22—Floods in the Assam Province of India have 
drowned thousands of elephants, buffalo, and 
cattle. The water rose so high that refugees in 
boats floated’ over telegraph wires. 

Mol the F. Ie Ch, Of the Heavenly Rast, waa deal 
of the P. E. Ch., of the Heavenly was dedi- 
cated, at N. Y. City. : 

June 24—George Denker, 27, of Newark, N. J., 
formerly a policeman in the Holland Tunnel, 
pleaded guilty, at N. Y. City, to having assaulted, 
Aug. 13, 1927, James Bernard, who was driving an 
auto through the tube. Denker was sentenced to 
not more than 3 years in p 


rison. | 

—Henry M. Day, Vice-Pres. of the Sinclair Explora- 
tion Company, entered the jail at Washington, D. 

C., to serve a sentence of 4 months for contempt 

of court in the Fall-Sinclair trial jury-shadowing 


case. 

—The U. S. Court.at New Haven refused the citizen- | 
ship application of Prof. D.C. MacIntosh of Yale 
University, because he had said he would not feel 
obliged to fight if Congress should declare war. 
He served 4 years in the trenches in France in the 
bah War. \ 

—U. 8. . G. Dawes announced, 
London, that no liquor will be served at the ine 
tions at the American” Embassy. The U. Ss. 
ea at Oslo, Copenhagen, and Berlin are 


—Frank Marlow (Almedo Curto), N. Y, City fight 
ted in 


promoter and cabaret owner, was assass } 
den pips Hebei zk Fe 
>~Gen. Agustino ©, Nicaraguan rebel leader, 
having secretly passed through Hendutapeait 
Guatemala, entered Mexico, an exile. 
Sy eae Se Se met and re- 
e i er of Commons, . B.A. 
roy, Conservative. ant 4. 
| 


BOULDER DAM PROJECT IN EFFECT: _ 
—President Hoover proclaimed in 

Canyon project, which has i oy Ger 

California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Ut 
June 26—Henry Ford’s railroad, the Detrcit, Toledo 


and Wyo x 
and Ironton, was sold to C. D. Barney & Co.ot N.Y, — 


~ Gone sihagen Uudheren World Conference opened, at — 
—Mrs. Henry J. Crocker and E 3 
eagle were wre oe pou F. et - 
as tr 

San F ancseo. injured in an auto collision near © 
—Jamés V. + Owner of the Indianapolis Amer. _ 
‘Assoc. baseball club. 7 aa 
erm ub died in airplane crash near — 


—Francis Phillips, 


N. J., banker, v 
J. He aes home on guna 


iD 
eror Hirohii kio, | 
ratified the Kellogg pateoke Bact, » formally 


— Bolivia and Brazil, a 
boundary treaty, esa 


i 


aneiro, ratified®their 


‘The Supreme Court at Boston ordered the disbar- 
ee She ese oo Reading, Fag Attorney 
Gen . Charges had n mad 
eect ithe: Erenitry ral inj cl 

ts) entry was injured and her pilot, John 
Ashcraft, was Killed in crash of thei 
Mineola, ». e ¥ their plane at 
. H. Johnson, public school principal, of Hartwell, 
eal wee ae to keno im ng auto, at Atlanta, 
e gone to attend the conventi 
Nat'l, Education a vA ony on of the 
e son—her t i—was born to 

Marie, of Serbia, at Castle Bled, in Sieceaatae = 

“Lady Godiva,” in flesh-color tights, rode on horse- 

back at Coventry, England, in commemoration 

of the Saxon lady who rode naked there in 1040 to 
gain from her husband, the Earl of Mercia, remis- 
sion of taxes on the poor. 

R.H. Macy & Co., N. Y. City, announced purchase 

of L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark, N. J. 


CLARKE BROTHERS’ FAILURE. 


‘The private bank of Clarke Brothers, at N. Y. City, 
went into receivership.’ On Aug. 9, James R., 
Philip L., and Hudson jr., three of the Clarke 
brothers, also John F. Bouker, a partner, pleaded 
guilty on fraud charges at a joint session of the 
_#ederal and State Courts, and were sentenced to 
Atlanta prison—J. R. Clarke, 8 yrs.; Philip L. 
Clarke and Bouker, each & year and a day; Hudson 
_ Clarke jr., a year and a day, but sentence sus- 
pended to support the crippled father who died 


hhemical fumes from an iceless refrigerator, at 
Chicago, killed Mrs. Vicla Clark, 28, an artist, and 
injured her husband and her mother. This was 
the 15th fatal case at Chicago. 
5 died in Cali of bridge over Riviere du Loup, 
mear Quebec, Can. 


JULY. 


uly 1—Wilmer Stultz, transatlantic aviator, with 
two boys who had begged a ride, died in airplane 
fall at Mineola, N. Y. 
uly 2—Baron Tanakas’ Japanese cabinet resigned 
and was succeeded by one headed by Yuko Hama- 
guchi (‘‘The Lion’). 
25-000 cloakmakers of N. Y. City struck for a 5-day 
)-hour) week, and against piece-work (sweat- 


100 Eottles of West India rum over 125 years old, 
} as good as ever, were dug up 25 ft. below the sur- 
facetot Wall St., at South St., N. Y. City, by “‘sand 
hogs”’ in a caisson of a rt eg skyscraper. 


Forrest Greathouse, an win Wetzel, were 
Killed in the ascent of Mt. Rainier, by falling into a }) 


crevasse. p 
y 3—The Chicago Tribune seaplane, ‘‘Quntin 
Bowler” (R. R. Gast, P. D. Cramer, Robt. Wood 
ard) left Grant Park, that city, and landed at 
‘Remi Lake, Can., on the way to Berlin. She was 
Great Whale, Hudson Bay, on July 5, and 
Janded at Port Burwell, Labrador, on July 9. On 


to sea and was lost. 
-Peru ratified the eS 


« 


‘2 “kids” ball game. 
: The 


Bank, Brooklyn, in 1923. 
Barlow and McLaughlin 


Storms killed 50 in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 


j Czechoslovakia. 
5 teolley strike riots in New Orleans caused 3 


A on was submitted to the Spanish 


‘Parliament. ; 
sire. Katherine Blake’ (the former Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay) divorced Dr. Joseph A. Blake, in West 
Reto County, N.Y. On July 16 Blake 

at Toronto, Can., Miss Florence 


have been 


Drake, @ 


2. ay Pen 
¢ 
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—The Portugal Cabinet under Col. Freitas resign ie 
July 6—Two banks closed at Birmingham, Fs me { 
the president of one, Dr. A. W. Bell, drowned when 
bathing, at Coosa, Ala. 
Tee rely of eee of the Re- 
arty as an orgai tate bod 
celebrated at Jackson, Mich. F See wae 


TRAIN-AIRPLANE SERVICE TO COAST. i a 


July 7—Col. C. A. Lindbergh and bride landed at B 
Los Angeles, and at 3.05 p.m. (7.05 p.m., at N. Y.) ten 
pressed a button which inaugurated a 48-hour Wf 
train-airplane service between N. Y. City and Los By 
Angeles. He flew, on July 8, the first plane from PA 
Los Angeles to Winslow, Ariz. hs 

—Capt. Louis Condouret, aviator, died in plane ate 
crash near Angoulame, France. ear New Pres- . 
ton, Conn., air mail pilot Martin (Texas) Brown . 
and a companion were killed in plane nose dive. fm 

July 8—The monoplane, Pathfinder (Roger Q. Wil- ot 
liams and Lewis A. Yancy) left Old Orchard, , 
Maine, for Rome, at 8.48 A. M. Their gas gave 
out—440 gallons—and at 4.30 P. M. on July 9 they 4 
landed near Santander, Spain. They had flown § 
3,400 miles in 3144 hours. They made a hop to s 
Rome on July 10. 

—John D. Rockefeller ceiebrated his 90th birthday 

on his estate at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

—The Chicago Daily News dedicated its new sky- 
scraper home. 

—King George, at London, is ill again. The abscess 
on his chest having reopened. 


—Lieuts. H. F. Sessions and W. H. Bleakley were avis 
killed in U. S. Army plane crash at Colon, C. Z. ei 
Air mail pilot, T. W. Gurley, died in plane crash A, 
near Berlin, N. J. I aa 


BRITISH SUBMARINE SUNE. Be 


July 9—The British submarine, H-47, was sunk in 
collision “with the submarine, L-12, in the Irish 
Sea, 20 miles off South Wales. The Commander, 
Lieut. R. J. Gardner, and the radio man escaped,. de 
but the crew of 21 were drowned. ‘ f og 

—The U. S. State Dept. has received protests from Pa 
38 nations against the proposed high rates in the ey 
new tariff bill. Le 

—The Prussian Diet, 243 to 172, approved the con- Nie 
cordat between Prussia and the Holy See. 

—The first cable of the Hudson River Bridge, at yy 
N. Y. City, was stretched across the Hudson River - 
from tower to tower. ¢ 

—A serenading gang at Jenkins, Ky., seized David M4 
Hughes, 23, a bridegroom of a month, and threw ie 
him in a lake, where he drowned. Z 

July 10—Chinese authorities arrested 174 Soviet ; 
Russian officials and employes of the Chinese . 
Eastern Ry. The ’phone and telegraph systems, 
as well as the railroad were seized. Russia, on 
July 17, severed relations with China, and troops 
of both nations were ordered to the Manchurian L} 
frontier. ® 

—France and Spain signed, at Paris, a treaty of be 
commerce comity and arbitration. 

—Mexico decreed the National University free from 
government control, to be managed by a committee 
of teachers, students, and graduates. 

—tThe new small-size national currency went into gen- 
eral circulation and by the time the banks closed ,, / 
New Yorkers had $6,000,000 of the crisp paper, © 
approximately two-thirds as big as the old, in F 
pockets, wallets, vaults and cash registers. 23 a 

—The Chinese consulate at San Francisco has been By 
used by opium smugglers. An official and his 
wife are acc 3 

—The airplane, Southern Cross (Capt. Charles 
Kingsford-Smith and 3 companions) flew from LY 
Rome to London (Croydon), ending their trip from : me 
Australia—12,000 miles in 12 days, 21 hours, 13- gee) 
minutes of flight. : 5 

—Lieut. C. A. Kuntz and private D. F. Moses died 
in army plane crash at Honolulu. : # 

July 11—The British Government officially an; * 
nounced that Leon Trotsky, exiled Soviet “Red, ” 
cannot enter that country. a 

—The Court at Berlin, Ger., sentenced to 4 months : 
in jail ir Orloff and Peter Pavionowsky, F 
Russians, implicated in the forgery of documents Bs 
alleging that U. S. Senator Borah had received : 
Soviet govt. subsidies. They were deported. 

—10 naval cadets and 5 firemen were burned to death 
ree a eh ag pee tie went wrong, in the park, 

iliingham, Engiand. F 

—A ca aera apne Persia, destroyed 2,000 
hi , aD persons. a 

July 12—At Paris (Bourget Air Field) The Polish 

fliers, Majors Kasimir Kubala and Leon Idzikow- ! 

ski, took off at 11:50 P. M. Hastern Daylight Time, 

in an attempt to fly to New York. Captain. 

Dieudonne, with his mechanic, Maurice Bellonte, 

followed them in his plane, the “‘Question Mark, 


1 i 
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A. M., July 13, Eastern Daylight Time. 

—The French plane, when near the Azores, turned 
back and landed at Bourget at 5:30 A. M., on 
July 14. The Polish we was crushed in landing 
on Graciosa Island, the Azores, at 7:30 P. M., on 
July 13. Maj. Idzikowski was Killed. 

July 13—At Mexico City, the National League for 
the Defense of Religious Liberty, says, in a mani- 
festo, it supported the religious rebels in their resort 
to arms against the government in the three years 
of the Church and State controversy; the action 
was not taken until all legal resources had failed to 
regain for the Church the rights it claimed; neither 
the Mexican episcopate nor the Vatican, it adds, 
supported the resort to arms in the central States of 
Mexico, i 

—Louis Seelman, a negro, killed a policeman at 
North Platte, Nebr., and cheated the mob by 
killing himself. All negroes then fled trom the 


at 12:30 


lace. 

‘Suly 14—Gen. Henri Gouraud, of France, was the 
guest of honor at the opening, at Baltimore, of the 
annual convention of the Rainbow Division of the 
‘A.E.F. They were reviewed on July 15 by Presi- 
dent Hoover. He toured the country. 

—The Europa, of ee ihe German Lioyd Line, was 
re-launched, at Hamburg. 

—Floods and landslides near the Black Sea, in Tur- 
key, have killed 1,000, and have made 10,000 
homeless. 

July 15—The Farm Board, created to aid agriculture, 
came into existence when President Hoover at its 
first meeting, outlining the farm problem, stressed 
the value of the establishment of farmer-owned 
cooperatives “so wisely devised and soundly 
founded and well managed.” 

—Surgeons at Buckingham Palace, London, cut off 
parts of two of King George’s ribs and drained the 
abscess in his chest. } oe 

—Near Tegucigalpa, Honduras, a truck bringing high 
school girls back from a picnic in the country fell 
into a 1,000-foot abyss, Killing 11 and injurmg 22, 


WICKERSHAM ON 
PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 


July 16—George W. Wickersham, Chairman of Presi- 
ocak Hoover's Federal Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion, in a letter to Gov. Roosevelt, suggested to 
twenty Governors of the States assembled at Gro- 
ton, Conn. in annual conference that the way out of | 
the Nation’s Prohibition enforcement troubles | 
might well be a division of enforcement operations, | 
with the Federal Government limiting its activities 
to preventing importation, manufacture and sbip- | 
ment of liquor in interstate commerce and the 
States undertaking internal police regulations to 
prevent sale, saloons and speakeasies, The confer- 
ence called it a controversial question and took no 
action, but expressed confidence in the Commission. 

—Methyl chloride, iceless lce box gas, killed 6 more 
persons at Chicago, the coroner reported. 

—The three-year agreement ending the strike ot 
cloakmakers was signed at N. Y. City by the prin- 
cipal factors in the industry at a ceremony in the 
Governor's Room, City Hall. Acting Governor 
Lehman and Mayor Walker affixed their signatures 
to the document as witnesses and made brief 
speeches. \ 


WATER FAMINE IN ENGLAND. 

—England's water famine becomes more acute daily 
with the continuance of hot, rainless weather 
Official appeals for the most rigid economy have 
been made in the largest cities, and in the smallest 
villages. The situation is critical for households 
and industries. There is a water shortage in other 
parts of Europe, and in Cuba. 

July 17—Blaming their trouble on the fruit fly quar~ 

* antine, 22 banks have closed in ‘Florida. This 
number was increased, later. 

—Because they “roasted” in print his injunction 
against “interference betting’”’ at the Thistledown 
Race Track, Common Pleas Judge F. P. Walther, 
at Cleveland, O., clapped in jail on contempt 
charges Louis B. Seltzer and Carlton K. Matson of 
the Daily Press. They got out on appeal. 

—William Fox, amusement promoter, was hurt and 
= ig ba aaa killed in an auto collision near West- 

ury, L. 1. 

—At Paris, French military documents which were 
not supposed to be outside the Ministry of War 
were found in the Communist organ **L’ Humanite” 
when the building was raided by police. Photo- 
graphs of military its, reports on various army 
detachments as weli as quantities of letters from 
Communists serving in the French army who are 
regular correspondents of *‘L’Humanite,” were 
found by the police. 

July 18—Prirce Edward Island voted to retain pro- 
hibition. : 

—A west-bound Rock Island train plunged into San 

| 
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|——-At Worcester, Mass., the Republican party of | 


Creek, near Stratton, Colo., at 4 A. M. A bridge 
had collapsed. One sleeper was submerged; 9 pas- ' 
sengers were killed. ¢ 7 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission, after an | 
investigation into the movement of private passen- 
ger cars, ordered the assessment of a “‘just and 
reasonable” charge for their transportation. . 
—‘The gift from the Rockefeller Foundation which 
Inade possible the new building of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine has made 
another bond between the two great English speak-. 
ing races,”” said the Prince of Wales, when he offi- 
cially opened the $2,500,000 structure. t 
—An explosion of aluminum powder killed 9 at the 
Logan’s Ferry, Pa., plant of the Aluminum Co., of | 


America. 

July 19—Secretary of State Stimson and Foreign 
Minister Briand reminded China and Russia of 
their peace obligations under Kellogg pact, which 
both signed. Nanking published text of three tele- 
gTams alleged to prove dangerous Communist pro- 
paganda activity in Manchuria. Japan, remaining 
neutral, ordered her nationals to withdraw from 
prospective scene of hostilities. Russia barred 
France as an arbitrator. . 

—A strong wind and a cigarette, carelessly thrown 
into a lime depot, wiped out the old quarter of An- 
gora, capital of the new Turkey, known as the fish” 
bazaar. It accomplished in eight hours what offi- 
cials have been struggling with for years. 

—Stratford, ancestral home of the Lees in Westmore- 
land County, Va., passed from the ownership of the 
family into the hands of a pov group which will 
hold it in trust as a shrine for the American people. 

—Secretary Mellon announced that the Treasury had 
accepted the bid of $6,501,000 for the purchase of _ 
the assay office property in New York City. + 

——Masked bandits stole an armored money truck 
containing $42,000 in cash and checks off the | 
streets of New Orleans and disappeared. 

—Near Greenup, Ky., two negroes were shot and 
killed by a posse after they had slain John O. Silveg, 
aie . railroad construction foreman of Huntington, 


- Va 
July 20—One man was killed and four were injured 
when ‘*Old Peppersass,” first mountain’ tee 
locomotive in the word, whose return to the White. 
Mountains was being celebrated at Mount Wash- | 
ington, N. H., broke a cog-wheel going down the 
steep flank of New England’s highest peak. The | 
engine ripping up ties and track after its passengers | 
and crew had jumped, leaped the track and blew up. _ 
Massachusetts celebrated the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the part; ss the Bay | 
State. A luncheon, with addresses by Chairman — 
Amos L. Taylor, of Boston, vice-chairman Mrs. | 
Frank Roe Batchelder, of Worcester, and National . 
Committeeman Louis K. Liggett was followed by ., 
the dedication of a marker on the common where 
the original organization meeting was held near the 


City Hall. 4 
$15,000,000 audi- | 


—aAtlantic City’s new 41,000-seat 
eet a8 dedicated with music and a play and 
—Liquor smugglers at the Mexican border near El. 
Paso shot and killed Ivan B. Scotten, a U.S. car EL | 
On July 27 the guards shot to death 2 smugglersl, _ 
hurt 3, and caught 8 with much “booze.” 7 | 
—The widowed Baroness Irma Molnar, of Hungary, _ 
Was found strangled to death with a silk cord.on one 
oe oe estates near Starilec, in what is now Jugo- 
July 2i—The French Chamber of Deputies, 3 ; 
292, ratified the Mellon-Berenger debt “funding 
accord with the United States; the French Senate, 
242 to 30, ratified on July 26. ‘After’*‘verification”™ 
the final vote in the Senate was 234 to 29. Imme- | 
diately thereafter, as was the case in the Chamber, — 
the Caillaux-Churchill debt accord with Great Brit- 
ain was adopted by a show of hands. Parliament | 
then adjourned. Premier Poincare resigned on 
June 27 and was succeeded by Aristide Briand. 
—The German Chancellor, Herrmann Mueller, 
operated on at Heidelberg for an. ulcerated 
The U8, Gove on 
—The U.S. - will permit production of 2, 
gallons of medicinal liquor Garitl the bse a 
replenish stocks depleted by thefts from w 
houses, legitimate use and evaporation, Dr. J: rf 
M. Doran, the Prohibition Commissioner, 4 


David Gi 23 kid 
—Da ass, 23, was kidnapped, at Detroit, o: 
25. J. A. Laman got $4,000 ransom front Gas 


father and was shot by police in escaping. 


SS. BREMEN SETS NEW RECORD. 

July 22—The new North German Lioyd steam 
Bremen, arrived at N. Y. City om Charomera 
her maidentrip, covering the distance in 4 days, 
hours, 42 minutes. This beat the Mauretania 


: Chronology, 1929. 


Sept. 1927 record of 5 days, 2 hours, 34 minutes 
The Bremen brought 1,670 passengers. Her last 
days run was 713 miles. About 20 miles east of 
Fire Island an ene was catapulted from the 
top deck and landed at the 58th St. pier, Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn. This mail was delivered in Manhattan 
before the shipdocked. The Bremen left New York 
City, on July 27 at 1 A. M.,’and arrived off Ply- 
mouth, England (Eddystone Lighthouse) in 4 days, 
17 hours, 30 minutes. 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., in tribute to the memory of 
her father, Lewis Miller, co-founder of Chautauqua 
fnstitute with Bishop John H. Vincent, Mrs. Mina 
Miller Edison (Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, wife of the 
inventor) addressed 1,000 members of the Women’s 
élub in opening “‘Miller Week” in observance of the 
centennial of the institute. 


RIOTS IN DANNEMORA PRISON. 


,300 of the 1,568 long-term convicts in Clinton 
State Prison, Dannemora, N. Y., made at 8 A. M.a 
break for liberty. They wrecked the power house 
and burned the fen ops shop, the wood Kiln, and 
75,000 feet of lumber. The felons, who had as- 
sembled in the prison yard, were unarmed, but 


were beaten by the mob. The prison is over- 

crowded, its normal capacity being 1,160. The in- 
es had been grumbling. The damage to 

property was $173,000. 

uly 23—At Santiago, the government signed Chile’s 

adherence to the Kellogg treaty for renunciation of 

war without reservations. 

‘The Prince of Wales brewed ale at Burton-on- 

Trent, England, and quaffed a mug of old ale. 

‘The bodies of 27 persons of both sexes, including 

several tourists but no Americans, were discovered 

aie barrage of an_electric wer station at 

elden .on the Rhine 


drowned while bathing. This ser fesco Rhee petal: {or 

Switzerland to 48 victims during the week-end, not 

counting five ciimbers Killed in the Alps. 

aie, Hain ae, cents loro tir Nal 
e of air thrills, to radio listeners 


, PACT OF PARIS PROCLAIMED. ak 
1 dent Hoover, in a ceremony e 
¥ Peauat or the White House in the presence of 
former President Coolidge, former Secretary of 
ae Kellogg and the Ambassadors and Ministers 
45 nations, proclaimed the Kellogg-Briand Anti- 
War Treaty in effect (at 1.22 P.M.) under which 
powers have either pledged themselves or 


he resignation 

sioner of Egypt, 

oc ee of W. Good was intormed in an 
of War Ww t 

0 Syne General Mitchell that execu- 

issued Calvin Coolidge when Presi- 

or regulating the program of flood relief 


ander gress I authorization along the Mis- 
Boot cat fe altered by President Hoover- 


COUTS’ JAMBOREE. 
ieee Boy Scouts of all nationalities 


attended a 
t er Abbey. A 
Cam fae Hd ag 1, the Prince’ 
in the capacity of Chief Scout of Wales, re- 
ved Mortimer L. Schiff, 
f 
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Scouts of America, who handed the Prince a check 
tor approximately £10,000, ($48,500), to be used at 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s discretion by scouts in 

Great Britain for fostering. universal friendships 

among boys. The King later made Baden-Powell 

a Baron. 

—With the same privacy that has marked his trip 
across the country, Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, for- 
mer President of Mexico, arrived at the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York and was rushed to the 
Steamer Ile de France, on which he left, on July 26, 
for Europe. 

July 25—Pope Pius XI, borne on a seat, carried 
shoulder-high, issued from the Vatican, at Rome, 
at 7.30 P. M. (for the first time in 59 yrs.) followed 
and preceded by church and lay dignitaries. He 
blessed a throng of 300,000 in St. Peter’s Square, 
and took formal possession of his new State of the 
Vatican City, recently ceded to him by the Lateran 
‘treaties. He was carried aloft around the Square, 
which is actually a part of the Vatican City. 

—Enrigue Armenta, his wife, and their 6 children, of 
El Centro, Calif., died of heat and thirst when their 


auto broke down on the road to Blythe, in the © 


desert. 

—The Supreme Court of Connecticut outlawed 1493 
Statutes because they were signed by the last four 
— after the 3-day limit had expired. It has 

n the practice for many years for Governors to 
sign bills at their leisure, under an interpretation 
that the three days specified in the State Constitu- 
tion could be construed as legislative days. The 
Statutes were repassed, on Aug. 6, at a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

July 26—Earthquakes in Ecuador destroyed several 
towns in an Andean Valley, killing 60. at Moyurgo. 

—Explosion of an 8-inch gun on the. new British 
cruiser Devonshire, at target practice off the Greek 
coast killed 13, including Capt. John A. Bath, and 
hurt 13 more. 

—At Geneva, the Congress of the World Federation 
of Education Associations started formally with 
2,000 teachers from fifty countries, including more 
than 500 from the United States, in attendance. It 
opened in Geneva’s exposition hall with an inter- 
national educational exposition, comprising nearly 
140 stands. 

July 27—At Berlin, Hugo Stinnes, Jr., son of the Ger- 
Inan post-war industrial magnate, was declared not 
guilty of.attempting to defraud the German Goy- 
ernment in operations with German war loan bonds. 
His secretary, Wolff von Waldow, was sentenced to 
four months in prison, of which seven weeks were 
allowed for his incarceration during the trial. He 
was released for the remainder of his term on good 
behavior. 

—Louis Bleriot flew from France across the Channel 
to Dover, England, to celebrate his first, and the 
first, crossing by airplane 20 years ago. 

—John R. Voorhis, Grand Sachem of Tammany 
Hall, and President of the N. Y. City Board of 
BHiections, celebrated his 100th birthday. 


—In Columbia, 8 were kilied and 10 hurt in commun- ~ 


istic clashes with police at La Gomez, San Vicente 
and Chucuri,in the Santander Department. 

—At Guthrie, Okla., Thomas Sloan, 116 years old, 
died. He had been ill but a few days. Sloan was 
born in Mourne Shore, County Down, Ireland, on 
Dec. 25, 1812, He came to the U. S. with his 
parents in 1826 on a sailing vessel. 


RIOT IN AUBURN PRISON. 

July 28—At the State Prison at Auburn, N. Y., the 
convicts, of whom there were 1,756, mostly lifers 
and long termers (the place being, like Clinton, 
badly overcrowded) rioted at 1.15 P. M. when let 
out into the centre yard. Their leaders by a ruse, 
seized the prison arsenal and distributed riot guns, 
rifles, pistols and machine guns to their fellows. 
Under the cover of the smoke of six prison shops, 
which the convicts fired, they rushed the walls with 
scaling ladders, but were repelled by guards in the 
machine-gun towers. They attacked the prison 

ates with battering rams, but melted away under 
Cas from the guards on the walls. For five hours 
the battle raged through the fire and smoke of the 
shop buildings, but in the end the guards, rein- 
forced by state troopers and militiamen, drove the 
prisoners to cover with machine guns, riflés and 
tear bombs. The damage to property was $450,000. 
Two prisoners were killed—Joe Cirrongone (shot 
by a fellow), and George Wright, robber. Four con- 
vidts esca’ 


—Roger Q. Williams and Lewis A. Yancey, whose air- 
plane is the seventh after Lindbergh's to fly from 
America to Europe, reached N. Y. City. They were 
formally welcomed on July 29. 

—At Santiago, Chile, the text of a complementary 

- protocol to the general treaty ending the dispute 
over the provinces of Tacna and Arica between 
Chile and Peru was made public. It declared that 
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—At London, Richard Joshua Re 


=the first air mail from Chile was distributed in New 
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no part of.the ist at Bd ha in the general treaty 
be ceded to a thira power: 

uly 29—Over 500,000 workers in 190 cotton mills in 
20 towns in the Lancashire district, England, 
struck against a 1234 per cent wage reduction. 

—Massacre by Mahomedans of 20,000 men and boys 
in Dangar City, Province of Chinghai, was re- 
ported by Findley Andrews, American missionary, 
with details which read like pages torn from the 
worst chapters of medieval persecution. $ 

—Albert Mikenas, 3, of Ansonia, Conn., vanished at 
Silver Beach, Milford, Conn. His nude body, with 

a broken skull, was found in a woods, on Aug. 11. 
On Oct. 11, two boys, aged seven and nine, inmates 
of the New Haven County Home, at Allingtown, 
were arrested and confessed that they had smoth- 
“ered the child for mischief. They had been ‘farmed, 
out” at the time of the killing. 

—At Minneapolis, the endurance monoplane, Miss 
Minnesota, crashed on Wold-Chamberiin Airport, 
killing Captain P. J. Crichton, 35, outright and 
fatally injuring his co-pilot, Owen Haugiand, 36. 
The flyers were in their seventh day in the air. At 
5,25 A.M,, when the big plane fell, they had p: 

154 hours and 45 minutes in the skies. 

—George Lea Lambert, 23, vice-president of the Von 
Hoffman Aircraft Corp., and Harold C, Jones, a 
student flyer, of New York, were killed when a 
dual-control training plane crashed in a field near 
Black Jack, St, Louis County, Mo, 


ATRPLANE ENDURANCE RECORD. _ 14 

July 30—After circling the Lambert-St, Louis Fie! 
for more than seventeen and one-half days—420 | 
hours, 21 minutes, 30 seconds, the monoplane St. | 
Louis Robin was landed at 7.38.30 P. M. (9.38.30 | 
New York daylight time) tonight by its pilots, Dale 
(‘‘Red’’) Jackson and Forrest O’Brine, amid a rain 
storm and the cheering of 15,000 persons. In their 
time in the air the pilots had flown 25,000 miles. 
Their time betters by 173 hours, 37 minutes, 58 
seconds the record set July 12 at Culver City, Calif., 
By Roland Reinhart and Loren Mendell in the bi- | 
plane Angeleno. Dale and O’Brine earned 
$15,672.50 each. | 

—The merger of up-state power enterprises into the 
Niagara-Hudson Company is not _a violation of 
any N. Y. law, Attorney General Hamilton Ward 
advised Governor Roosevelt. 

—To “improve” Red Square, at Moscow, Russia, the 
Soviet Government tore down the tiny shrine or 
ikon of the Iberian Virgin. It stood, six feet by six, 
between the two narrow entrances to the Square. 


GRAF ZEPPELIN CROSSES ATLANTIC. 
July 31—The German dirigible, Graf'Zeppelin, with 
19 passengers (and a stowaway) and a crew of 40, 
left Friedrichshafen at 10.29 P. M., bound for 
Lakehurst, N: J., and N. Y. City. It was 90 miles 
south of Pico Island,,in the Azores group, at 8.05 
P. M., on Aug. 2, and reached Lakehurst on Aug. 
' 4, at 7.29 P. M 


olds, son of the 
late founder of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, of Winston-Saiem, N. C., was found guilty of 
manslaughter and was sentenced to five months in 
prison, eynolds was accused of driving the car 
which struck and fatally injured Arthur Graham, 
@ young mechanic, while he was riding his motor- 
-eycle between Slough and London on May 14 last. 


York in the first regular delivery. These letters left 
Santiago, Chile, July 21. The plane trip took ten 
days, a8 compared with four weeks by steamship. 


VERDICT ON VESTRIS DISASTER. 
—At London, the British Board of Trade inquiry 
court, after investigation as to the sinking of the 
liner Vestris, with loss of 112 lives last November, 
found the ship was overloaded and unfit to meet 
the pe of the sea when she sailed from Hoboken 
for South America. The court put the blame on 
four men, three of them connected with the New 
York agents for the Lamport & Holt Line, owner 
of the Vestris, and criticized the late Captain Carey, 
who perished with his ship. The board said of 
Captain Carey: ‘‘He is not here to justify himself."” 


- -Chronology,-.1029. 
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sentenced to be hanged for the murder, of Horace — 
Milan, ter. Two other youths were said to have — 
been tortured: and slain by Pomeroy, whose trials 
at the time were the sensation of the East. His 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment and 
for 40 years he remained in solitary confinement, 
—International Red Day was celebrated “‘peace- 
ably’” with oratory, by Communists at New York, | 
—London, Berlin and other places everywhere: At 
Paris there were 900 a ' 
—Ex-Premier and ex-President Raymond Poincare 
was operated on, at Paris, for prostatic trouble. 
Aug. 2—Wilber B. Huston, 16, of Seattle, Wash 
son of Bishop S. Arthur Huston of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Olympia, is the winner cf the Edison 


Scholarship, Henry Ford, Edison, Col. C, A 
Lindbergh, S. W. Stratton, and Lewis Perry wer? 
the judges. 


—Ambrose Monel, 23, nickel mnfr., of N. Y,, and 
F. B. Gundry and Pilot J. L. Cagnani, died when 
their plane lost a wing ard fell 2,500 it. near 
Armonk, N. Y. 

—The Manitere Cabinet, in Finland, resigned, and 
was succeeded on Aug. 17, by one under Kyosti 
Kallio, Agrariar. - 

—At Tokio, Chang Tsungchang, former war lord of 
Shantung, shot and seriously wounded Prince 
ge io ccusin of the fo:mer Emperor of China, 

Aug. 3—4 men in an auto at Bradley Beach, N. J 
killed i bank messenger, an 
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ZEPPELIN’'S TRANSATLANTIC TRIPS. 


Aug. 4—The German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppeli 
under Commander Hugo Eckener, arrived ; 
Lakehurst, N. J., on her second trip to the United © 
States. She was first over Lakehurst at 7.29 p.m, 
then continued to N. Y. City, turning at 42d. 8t., 
and returning to Lakehurst, landing at 9.52 p.m. | 
Her flying time from Friedrichshafen to Lakehurst 
was 93 hours; 67 hours, 30 minutes from coast to 
coast. Maintaining a steady speed of 55 nauti 
miles an hour, she had borne 20 passengers, two 
them women, a crew of 41 men and a stowaway, 
a young German-baker named Albert Buchsow, | 
who decided at 18 to carve a career for himself 
America, U.S. immigration officers took him te 

Sy oe ed Sone taro. : fi i} 

e Graf Zeppe! also brought a gorilla, 

chimpanzee, 593 canaries, 30,500 letters, 31,500 

postcards, a piano, dolls, ete, | 

The Graf left Lakehurst at 12.39 a.m., on Aug. | 

, and mudi ; 
ban 


8 with 22 passengers, a dog, an alligator, 

. The dog had come by airplane fro 
Angeles. The dirigible passed over Paris and 
landed at Friedrichshafen on Aug. 10 at 8.02 a.m,, | 
ON. Y. Daylight Saving Time)—65 hours, 24 mine _ 


utes, o j 
—At Arrowe Park Camp, England, ftee | 
anniversary of Great Britain’s aclaahs Mae | 


i 
against Germany, 50,000 Boy ‘Scouts cosoatl | 


>| 


Oy 
from virtually every civilized nation of 
some from the Allied and associated Orn Oa 
from the former Central powers—formed up on the 

Arrowe Park rally ground to celebrate the Pcaae : 


of the world. i bi 
hnamurti, ae 


“ARMY along Ps, 

e080! er an of the Ord : 

Star in the East, renewed his announcement | 
dissolution of the organization of his followers. 

Aug. ugusto B. was re-elected Preside 

of Peru for a five-year term, beginning Oct. 12, 

—An_outbreak of the feud between the On Leongs 
and the Hip Sings caused 1 death at Ne YY. City, 
2 at Boston, 1 at Chicago, and 1 at Newark, N. J. 
ty rug acldlets ascaged ins Nit ot (Gna Rats 

= esca) a riot o Se 
State Narcotic Hospital at Spadra. sg at he Can 


The court found that the ship was overloaded and 
that the SOS signal was sent out six hours later 
than it should have been. 


AUGUST, 


August 1—At Leavenworth, Kan., 900 inmates in 
the Federal prison rebelled over food, and disci- 

_pline, and staged a five-hour riot in which one con- 
viet, Michael Martinez, was shot and killed and 
three were wounded. 

—Jesse Harding Pomeroy was removed, by auto, 
from Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown 
to the State Farm for the Criminal Ingane, at 
Bridgewater; 53 years aso Pomeroy, then 17, was- 


Aug. 6—Six long-term convicts mad 
liberty at the Kansas State Prison, hee 
were killed, 1 wounded, the others recaptured: 


guard was injured. 
—The White Star liner Britannic largest B: h 
at the Queens 


motor-driven ship, was lat 
Island Shipyards, Belfast. Oa 
—Fighting -between Ruman min 
Lupeny district and rheeee eats 


the death of 58 with hundreds of wounded. 
e 


holder of the world’s s 


and one of the four pilots chi by t oe ii 
‘Air Ministry ‘Schneider Cup ae 
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ae See St 
at Calshot, England, was killed when the seaplane 
a ie he = oe eens at mpeg go 
‘Aj Smee , the American Legion memorial, 
Hwy! ‘the ie Va Building, on the Rue Charron, was 


‘Aug. 8—The N. Y. Court of Appeals upheld the 
N. ¥. City multiple-dwelling act of the recent 
legislature. 
_ —The Federal Reserve Bank of New York advanced 
the rediscount rate from 5 per cent, the level which 
' has been held since July 13, 1928, to 6 per cent. 
. The bank also reduced buying rate on brokers’ 
acceptances, from 54 per cent to 5% per cent. 
This action was followed, on Aug. 9, by a break 


in all Street stocks which cost speculators 

$6,000,000,000. The decline swept over the world’s 
stock markets. 

—AIncendiary fire destroyed Miner’s Bowery Theatre, 

N. Y. City, opened in 1878. 


ITALIAN MARRIAGE RULES. 
—Throughout Italy the new marriage rules and regu- 
lations called for by the Lateran treaties between 
Italy and the Holy See became effective. 
Wherever couples went to the altar they listened 
to the priest’s explanation that henceforth e 
by the Church is sufficient and marriage by the 
State is not necessary. 
Aug. 9—With a roar that shook the lower New York 
area, and an eighty-foot spurt of flame amidships, 
the 14,000-ton tanker William Rockefeller, of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, with 140,000 bbls. 
of oil aboard, exploded at Bayonne, N. J., killing 
two men and injuring seven others, two of them 


seriously. a 
Aug. 10—President Hoover and family celebrated 
his 55th birthday at his fishing camp in the Vir- 
tains. Among the guests were Col. and 


Hutchinson, of Philadelphia. The gems were re- 

_- covered, on Aug. 26, at N. Y. City, from 2 negroes. 
—Cholera has reap, in India in epidemic form 

_ following the overflowing of the Inaus and infection 

- is being spread by the migration of thousands of 

people from the region of the Upper Sind. 

Aug. 11—Ex-Chancellor Hans Luther welcomed, at 
Berlin, the 4,000 delegates at the first session of the 

International Advertising Convention. 

N. Mex., killed 

Lieut. Orville Stephens, of Mitchel Field, Long 


| caused by 2 break in 
—vVenezuelan rebels attacked Point , and 
__ Killed the Governor, Gen. Emilio Fernandes. 
-Aug. 12—Earth tremors which shook down the wall 
-». of a church at Attica, New York, were felt at 7.25- 
45 a.m. The area of disturbance extended as far 
 _ east ese eld, Mass., and*as far west as 
~  Ashta : 0. ‘ 
—Prince Francis I succeeded his dead brother. 
_ Joham II as ruler of Liechtenstein. 

Aug. 13—At New Orleans 4 were shot and a number 

" of city officials, including acting Mayor T. Semmes 

W: ley were mauled and beaten when a mob of 
sympathizers with the street car strike which has 
been effective since July 2, invaded the City Coun- 
cil Chamber. 


_ZEPPELIN CROSSES ASIA. 


14—The Graf Zeppelin, with 20 passengers, left 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, at 11.35 p.m. (N. Me 
Daylight Time, or 4.35 a.m., on Aug. 15 local 
German time) on the second part of her proposed 
trip around the world. The dirigible flew over 
Berlin, across Latvia, over European Russia north 
of Moscow, and, crossing the Ural Mountains, 
flew over Siberia. She was at Ajan, on the east 
coast of Asia, at 2 a.m., on Aug. 18; at noon that 
- day crossed the Russo-Japanese frontier on Sagha- 
: n, and landed near Tokio about 6 p.m., on Aug. 
w 19. 
_—Lieut. Gen. Oghwa and 7 other Japanese air officers 
died in bomber-plane 


—Gail Hamilton, 38, N. Y. City, employment agent, 
eth! Miss Montell Ovington Mansfield, divorcee, 
eis after.a party at her 


home, 


, aut ile 
. Lindbergh drove an een 
His. speed on 


—In the St. Lawrence River, near Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., the speed-boat, Giggle, and the excursion : 
steamer, Thousand Islander, were sunk in collision. { 
The owner of the speed-boat, W. C. Lipe, of Syra- i 


cuse, N. Y., wife, and pilot, Ford Dodge, were h 
drowned. 4 
Aug. 17—Speaking to welcoming throngs at Madison, i 
Va., near his fishing preserve, President Hoover 4 


said: “It is generally realized and accepted that m 
prayer is the most personal of all human relation, f 
ship, On such occasions as that, men and women 1 oa 
are entitled to be alone and undisturbed. Next to i 
prayer, fishing is the most personal relationship of iy 
man, and, of more importance than the fact itself, bi ° 
everybody concedes that the fish will not bite in the 3} 
presence of the public and the press.” * 

—James Horace Alderman, 47, rum pirate, -was ee 
hanged at the U. S. Coast Guard hangar, Ft. Lau- . 
derdale, Fla., for the murder of Robert K. Web- Pe 
ster, a Secret Service man, and Victor A. Lamby ; 
and Sidney Sanderlin, coast guards. i 

Aug. 18—Nine negroes and 2 whites were burned to 
death in a train derailment at Henryette,OKa. | J 

—Miss Thelma Martin, of Seattle, and K. Furuya, i 
of Portland, Ore., perished in a snow-storm while ee 
climbing Mt. Shuksan, near Mt. Baker, Wash. Sah 

Aug. 19—Two young Swiss aviators, Oscar Kaesar 
and Kurt Luescher, left Lisbon in an airplane, Jung 
Schweitzerland, bound for New York (Mineola). 
They passed the Azores at 2 p.m. That was the last 
seen of them. 

—Miss Marvel Crosson, 2¢, of San Diego, Calif., a 
contestant’in the Women's Air Derby_race from 
Santa Monica, Calif., to Cleveland, died when her 
plane fell near Welton, Ariz. She held the Woman's 
Altitude Record of 23,996 feet. & 

—Fire swept through the cabins and corridors of the 
steamship Paris, at Havre, and was followed by a 
second fire on Aug. 20. 

—Over 500,000 cotton mill operatives at Manchester, 
England, ended a 3-week strike. Arbitration was 
agreed on. 

—Control of the Tobacco Products Corp. and the 
United Cigar Stores Co. of Amperica, retailers of 
cigars and cigarettes, shifted/ from George J. 
Whelan and his associates, to a group in the Man- 
agement of the Gold Dust Corp., the American 
Waterworks and Electric Corp., the National Dairy 
Products Corp., the Guaranty Trust Co., the Cuba 
Cane Sugar Corp., the Corn Products ‘Refining 
Co., and the Commercial Solvents Corp. 

—Miss Eagle M. Ashmun, executive secretary of the . 
San Francisco Chapter, American Cross, was 
stabbed to death by a man as she left her offices. 

—Rush H. Knox, Attorney General of Mississippl, 
recently impeached by the House of Representa- 
tives of the state legislature, handed his resignation 
to Governor Bilbo. } 

Aug. 20—U. S. Gov’t agents have seized, at Boston, 
Proyidence, and elsewhere, large quantities of 
anesthezia ether. The seizures were made as a re- 
sult of an investigation by Dr. Allen W. Rome, of 
the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, after 
patients had died under anesthesia. 

—John Kolesar, 12, was shot to death, and two of 
three other children were wounded while in the 
cornfield, at night, on the farm of Craig Hoffman ¢ 
near Somerville, N. J. The September Grand Jury 
refused to indict Hoffman. & ie: 

Aug. 21—The Chicago Daily Journal got out itstsst So 
issue before merger with the Chicago Daily News. : 

—Karl Krieger and Albert McDonald were killed at 
West Frankfurt, ill., by two policemen who halted 
the other car to search for liquor. The police said 
they first were fired on. A coroner’s jury exon- 
erated them. 

—Building racketeers set off their eleventh incendiary 


fire in two months in the Bronx—a 105-family flat 
Sei ae on Newbold Ave, Unionport; loss 


Aug. 22—Mrs. Calvin Coolidge helped the folks at { 
Hancock, N, H., her girlhood home, celebrate the 
town’s 150th birthday. 

—Capt. Guiseppe Motta, Italian entrant in_ the 
ee eed Cup Race, died in plane fall on Lake 

a. 


ZEPPELIN CROSSES PACIFIC. 


Aug. 23—The dirigible, Gruf Zeppelin~left Kasumi- 
gaura naval air port, 30 miles northeast of Toklu, 
Japan, at 1.13.a.m. (N. Y. daylight time; 2.13 a.m. 
Aug. 22 in Japan time). It passed over the Golden 

‘ Gate near San Francisco, op Aug. 25, at 10.25 p.m, 


(N. Y. time), and landed at Los Angeles at 9.30 2a 
a.m. (N. Y. time) on Aug. 26. It had arrived over ~~ e 
that city for hours earlier but circled around. i 


. 27, the Graf arrived at A 


110 other persons were injured in a fresh out- 
break. All shops were closed. 


ay 
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Lefebyre, paid with their lives for the crime of 

polsoning the woman's husband. 

Aug. 24—King George left London and took up his 
residence at Sandringham, his farm, 

—Arab-Jew outbreaks in Palestine continue, at 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Jaffa, and elsewhere, British 
‘warships are landing marines and airplanes are in 
use by the British. 


Aug. 25—The 1929 Fair opened at Leipsig, Germany. 


—Fire at the port of Hull, England, destroyed half 
& mile of docks, trawlers, the new million-dollar 
market, 150 fish cars; and put 60,000 persons idle. 

Aug. 26—The Governors of New York and Vermont 
met above the waters of Lake Champlain and 
opened the new $1,000,000 bridge, which connects 
Crown Point, N. Y., with Chimney Point, Vt., 
and provides a short cut from the Adirondacks re- 
gion of New York to the mountains of Northern 
New England and the coast of Maine, 

—Warren Packard, auto manufacturer, died when his 
hydroplane fell 1,000 ft. into the Detroit River. 
Aug. 27—The first leg of the Philadelphia-Cleveland 
- alr derby ended when the monoplane piloted by 
Ey J. (‘Red’) Devereaux cracked under the strain 
of its speed and fell with him, his bride of three 
months and his mechanic to a mud flat off the Bos- 
ton airport. Devereaux and the mechanic, Edward 
Reiss, were killed instantly, and Mrs. Devereaux, 

_ formerly Miss Herma Borges, was taken to the 
Hospital, where she died. 

—Steps toward revision of the Federal public lands 
policy, to give the states of the West the authority 
and -responsibility for an extensive conservation 
program, will be taken by President Hoover, it was 
announced at the White House following receipt of 
& message from a conference of Western Governors 
approving such a course. 

Aug. 28—The San Francisco daily Call, founded in 
1856, has merged with the daily Bulletin, estab- 
lished in 1855. 

—The yacht, Corsair, built in 1899 for the elder J. P. 
Morgan, has been given by the son to the U. 8. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

—Police Commissioner Whalen, acting for the com- 
bined police, prosecuting and Magistrates’ divisions 
of the city government announced that New York 
weuld refuse to assume the burden of enforcing the 
Prohibition laws by use of the State Nuisance Act 
as proposed by Federal Prohibition Director 
Maurice Campbell. He returned to Director 
Campbell more than one hundred complaints sent 
by Campbell to the Police Department in the past 
few days and said that all such complaints received 
in the future would also be returned. 


; c*< ZEPPELIN ENDS ROUND THE WORLD TRIP.) 


Ane. 29—The dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, arrived at 

Lakehurst, N. J., from her trip around the World, 
at 8.13.a.m. She left there on Aug. 8, and covered 
over 19,000 miles in 21 days, 7 hours, and 34 
minutes. The Byrd radio station at Little Amer- 
lea, Antartica, conversed with the Grap\ while it 
crossed Pennsylvania nearing New York. Dr. 
Hugo Eckener, the balloon’s commander, flew to 
Washington by airplane and was greeted by Presi- 
dent Hoover, New York City officially welcomed 
him on Aug, 30. 
The dirigible left Lakehurst with 22 passengers, 
on Sept. 1, at 8.18 a.m., and landed at Friearichs- 
hafen on Sept. 4, at 3.52 a.m. (N. Y. daylight time) 
—a globe-circle from there in 20 days, 4 hours. . 

At Cleveland, Lady Mary Heath, who was pre- 
paring to enter one of the women’s contests in the 
national air races now under way there, crashed 
in her e iesar: through a factory roof and was severely 
injured. Her hurts include a fractured skull, a 
fractured jaw and severe bruises. She recovered. 

—Ruth Elder, 24, cross-Atlantic aviator, was mar- 

- red to sy alteny Camp, a 35, at N. Y. City. 

—Fire destroy: wo) astle, built in 1588 on 
Bi erat Sc : 

—Moslem Arabs attacke @ City of Safed, Pales- 
tine; killed 22 Jews, and burned the place. tg 

Aug. 30—At Moscow, the Soviet Government ac- 


cepted proposals of China for conclusion of a joint. 


declaration for settlement of all questions arising 
out of the dispute over control of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria, 


of the Young plan annuities. The British Nah i g 


will begin to leave the Rhine on Sep. 14 next. 
—Sir Geo. H. Wilkins, expiorer, married Miss 
Suzanne Bennett, actress, at Cleveland. 
—The coasting steamer San Juan sank in collision 


with the Standard Oil tanker, S. C. T, Dodd, off — 


Santa z, Calif.; 70 were drowned. 
—Over 60 died in collapse of a working folk tenement 


at Alriera, frica, 

—The N. Y..City Transit Commission settled for 
$9,250,000 a claim of $14,107,37342 against the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company and de- 
livered to Controller Berry the COMLPa RY’ certified 
check for $5,886,342.30. ‘The claim represented 
accumulated withdrawals from joint revenue from 
subway operation under contract 3 between th 
ey. and the city from Jan. 1, 1919, to June 

—Fifty cases of typhoid have developed gmong 
children who were at a camp near Lakewood, Pa. 

—Massacre by Chinese of 3,000 Moslems in Kansu 


Province was confirmed by letters from missionaries _ 


in the affected area, r 
Aug. 31—At Shanghai fears of rioting during the 
‘celebration of International Youth Movement 
Day were allayed by the execution by a firing squad 
of five youths, all in their teens, on charges of dis- 
tributing Communist literature, The youths were 
arrested in the International Settlement and 


turned over to the Chinese authorities, who tried _ 


and executed them in less than two hours. , 


—The official bulletin issued by the Palestine Govern. 


ment lists the number of casualties and wounded 
to date as follows: 
Killed: Moslems, 83, Jews 109, Christians 4. 
* Seriously wounded: Moslems 112, Jews 183, 
Christians 10, 

—WNear Cleveland, O., Thomas D. Reid establishéd a 
new world's solo duration eee Two hours later 
he crashed to his death. irty-nine hours in the 
air, those who investigated the crash believe, was 
too much for the pilot. Drowsiness overcame him, 
The baie Id daugh' Fred cuk, 

—The - year-o! ughter of Grorrici 
Lowland, Manitoba, was killed when a black bear, 


driven out of the bush by fire and hunger, broke 


into the home and carried off the girl. 


WAGGONER'S SWINDLE. 


—Charles D, Waggoner, president of the Bank of 
Telluride, Colo., induced six New York City banks, 
by telegraphed orders, to give him a credit of 

00,000. He cashed the orders, Waggoner was 
indicted for using the mails to defraud; on Oct. 10, 
1929, he Pleaded | guilty, in the United States Court 

y, and was sentenced to fifteen 
years in prison. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Sept. 1—At Berlin, an infernal machine 
a& basement window ledge of the alone alld 


i 


ing, exploded at 4 A, M. The bomb little — 


damage beyond smashing windows. 
—Theatrical stage bands and musicians in the ee 

cipal or syndicate-owned theatres at Philade 

struck for continuous employment from September 


to May. 
Sept. 2—Denying reports that Harry head 
of theeSinclair oll interests: hn a cere term 


in the District of Columbia nd yt jgontempt of 4 
n ng pleasure — 


ee rte States Senate, had 
rips & motor car, Major Willi: Pea 
intendent of the jail, disclosed that Mr. 'sindatr 
had been engaged for the past two months in ‘Auties 
on assistant to the jail physician, which enabled 
m to go “‘several times weekly” to the municipal 
wharf by automobile. The Board of Welfare 
stopped the outings. when informed of them, 
Sept. 34-The temperature rose to 94.2 degrees 
‘ahrenheit, at N. Y. City, 97 at Boston, and 99 
at Plainfield, N. J. Snow ‘fell in Montana. 


T. A. T. PLANE DESTROYED. 


—Lightning or an explosi ‘Trans- 
continental Air Thaucoort plane erin on the | 
south slope of- Mount ye lor, 60 miles west of 
Pit ue, N. wes Paget 1 eee 5 pas- 

Base i ck, N.¥.;.M. M. 
Pampbell yen eee Gave Boeton tia G2: 
gqhond, G éndale, Cal ai eda ost 

“pt. 4—-Prof, .Terman, Stanford 
niversity, has found, as a re aie ta 4 pa of 

tests made to determine masculinity and femininity 


phia 


4 


é 


< 


4 
q 


Al 


closer to the feminine type. n, that 


he pever > 
5—Premier B: 


lept. Fneva Navsk.d to the 
Assembly of the League of an «ns, at Geneva, a 
lan for a United States of \ sirope. 
—Uncle Sam’s Navy—was increased by one unit 
when the cruiser Northampton was launched at 
‘ the Fore River, Mass., yards of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation. The craft took to its 
element after Mrs, Calvin Coolidge had smashed 
a pee of mineral water across the port side of 
e bow- 


Sept. 6—President Hoover, declaring he would 
' tolerate no interference in his naval reduction 
moves from those with a financial interest at stake, 
announced that he had asked Attorney General 
Mitchell to investigate the statement of “a naval 
expert” that three large shipbuilding corporations 
employed him to help block a disarmament agree- 
Ment at Geneva in 1927 and at other times. 
—Secretary C. F. Adams on Sept. 9, stated publicly 
that the Navy Department did not authorize the 
activities of William B. Shearer at the three-power 
naval parley at Geneva. 


Sept. 7—The corner-stone of the new Secretariat 
offices of the League of Nations was laid at Geneva. 
—Hundreds were killed or wounded in fights on the 
Manchurian border between Russian and Chinese 


troops. 
—Capt. Albert E. Woodbridge, who in the World 
War was credited with bringing down Baron 
Hauptmann yon Richthofen, was killed with his 
in landing an*Indian air 


Sept. 8—More than 200 deaths were caused by 2 
typhoon which swept southern Luzon Island—with 
thousands of persqns homeless in the stricken areas. 


_ TEXTILE STRIKES IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Sept. 9—Insanity of a juror caused.at Charlotte, 
N Cc mistrial in the case of the 16 textile mill 
\ ed with the murder of Police Chief 


a mob 
essemer 


Sept. 10—The U. 8S. Senate, .51 to 27, directed its 
Finance Committee ‘forthwith’ to obtain from 
the Treasury statistics on corporation profits or 
losses’when either the Republican majority or the 
Democratic minority of the committee makes 


- Minn. 

_—The freight steamer, Andaste, with crew of 25, 

- gank in Lake Michigan, off Grand Haven. - 

, . 11—M. F. ono mt, 24, and W. E. Wilmot, 21, 

th of Elizabeth, N. 
at Moundsville, W. Va., for the murder, May 8, 
of Frank Bowen, at Len’s Creek. 

—Carl Hord, 21, and Ivan Hutsell, 27, were electro- 
cuted in the prison at Eddysville, Ky., for the 
murder, in 1926, of two men and a woman. 

—Jease Spurrior, 16, a high school student, killed 
Helen McClaine, 13, and himself, at Port Angeles, 
Wash. 

_ 12—Retaining the premiership and the port- 

of the Interior, Mussolini. at Rome, divided 
er cabinet offices among his adherents. 


S authorized 4 state of slege, 
—The Paraguay cabinet jean ot Gees. 


Broening released 

ied a ges saa Ve LE ge es 

ver. Simultaneously, the. emo laza 

coheed with the whirr of wings as the 500 other 

; were freed, carrying messages of invita- 

fi! Hon and greetings to the Mayors of other cities. 

—At Portland, Me., the veterans rose to their feet 

f opposition to the proposed reunion 

of the North and South, as the 
ational Encampment 


pigeon which 


of the Grand 
of the Republic disapproved and rejected 
George J 
, Colo, 


’ Parrish and his son were Killed. 
A. Kessinger was abducted and slain and Dr. 
_ - W. W, Wineinger, treating Royston's wounds, 
__ 4was shot to death at Dighton, Kan. 


\ 


ars 
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., were hanged in the prison, 
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' ST. LAWRENCE POWER MERGER. 


Sept. 13—The Niagara Hudson Power Corpora‘ 
the $450,000,000 system recent! fornen BY oR 
Morgan ‘& Co. and associates, hag purchased the 
Frontier Corporation and has thus acquired sites 
on the St. Lawrence River. The Morgan system 
Nagata Fas ond other points Gretna ok 
other points of 
* 1,700,000 horsepower. x , a epeny ee 


the Root protocol and opened the d \ 
signatures. Within 9 halt ighiceni dhiee 
tions had signed. 
“Se ereboe 6° at the wer lending well ae oe 
—6 a e new lan 
Cecherige Ont Cat gecndeanath Den 
— a y hunger strike, Jatindrana' f 
23, leader of the Bengal Youth Movaeane Oe 
epee ag ie ett ve Lahore, India. The 
Vv alcutta, H ’ 
pee HE where 150,000 
Sept. 15—After 120 years as a. hotel, th 
ouse, Boston, closed its doors. It wae ane st 
a day when money was s0 scarce that the lease 
De pay the rent should be paid in pounds of 
R iron, grains of gold, or bushels of corn, 
—Surgeons at Sing Sing Prison operated on Frank 
Plaia and removed his appendix. He was in a 
ener sae igi shee hed preteen + acvouns of 
ie murder o: mro Graziano ai ‘ 
Sept 16 British tf ops killed sedi eae 
pt. tish troo led 16 maraudin; : 
at Hattin, near the Boa of Gallilee. bia 
—Sewer explosions at Newburgh, N. Y., killed 1 
hurt 80, damaged 50 buildings, and caused several 


fires. 

—Edmond Bayle, 50, in charge at Paris of the 
criminal identification bureau, was slain by a cloth, 
salesman whose signature to a document had been 
called fraudulent. 

—Coal mine explosions killed 24 at Saarbruecken, 
Germany, and 11 near Metz, France. } 

—A diamond cutter has slashed 800 store windows 
at London. - 


Sept. 17—The Dist. of Col. Supreme Court fined 
Harry M_ Blackmer, oil man, $60. 
charges of contempt growing out of his failure to f 
obey subpoenas to appear as a witness in the trial 7 
of H. F. Sinclair and A. B. Fall. He is in Europe. © 
—H,. HM. Tallman, Boston-Newark, N. J., air mail “ 
pilot, died in a plane crash in fog near Berlin, Conn. 4 


Cort 

. C,, kidnapped 
textile union organizer, carried him into 
beat him. A mob dynamited a speaker's stand 
at Kings Mountain, 

—The Syracuse, N. Y. Post-Standard newspaper 

celebrated its 100th birthday. 


Cleo Tesneair, of Baltimore, 
8. C., and 


WORLD COURT DEVELOPMENTS. 


Sept. 19—At the Council Hall, Geneva, seven States 
signed the optional clause accepting in advance 
the World Court’s compulsory jurisdiction in legal 
disputes. They signed in the atte order: 
France, Great Britain, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, Czechoslovakia and Peru. . 

Later the Council and Assembly, voting sepa- 
rately, elected Sir Cecil Hurst and Henri Fromageot 


legal advisers, respectively of the British and 
French Foreign Offices to fill the vacancies on the 
World Court bench left by the death of the British 


and French judges, 

—Representatives of the film industry signed, at 
Paris, an agreement continuing the status quo for 
one or two years, during which time both slides 
will work out a definite accord upon a principle 
other than the quota system. 

—Military parades are a feature of the 3-day cele- 

ration of the i19th anniversary of Chilean 
independence, e 

—Frank Reed Whiteside, 63, treasurer of the Penn. 

‘Acad. of Fine Arts, was slain at Philadelphia. 


on two | 


18—Anti-Communists at Kings Mountata, a 


. 


iE 


: 
& 


» ew 
. 9 


tan 
ee 


Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan agreed 
later to a naval disarmament conference at London. 
The U. 8. Senate, 45 to 36, defeated the King 
amendment to the tariff bill granting independence 
to the Philippines. ‘ 

—The Court at Louvain. Belgium. upheld N. Y. 
Architect Whitney Warren’s demand that the in- 
scription originally selected for the balustrade 

should be placed thereon and ordered that the 

balustrade be replaced at the university’s expense 
with Warren’s inscription: “Destroyed by German 
fury; restored by American generosity.’ The 
tribunal ruled that the balustrade could be re- 
moved once it had been completed and officially 

accepted. ; 3 

President Hoover, on Oct. 18. in a public state 

ment, opposed the inscription. He was Chairman 
of the committee that raised 70 per cent. of the 
reconstruction fund. 4 

—At N. Y. City, General Sessions Judge Francis 
xX. Mancuso, Chairman of the failed City Trust 
Co., resigned from the bench. s 

—Habibullah Khan, the brigand chieftain who was 
Known as Bacha-I-Sakao, ‘‘son of the water- 
carrier,"’ before he took up arms early this year 

5 _ in revolt against King Amanulla and drove him 
from his throne of Afghanistan, has been defeated 
and Griven from Kabul, the capital. Nadir Khan 
was proclaimed Amir, or King, on Oct. 15. 

Oct. 10—Charles Delos Waggoner, former president 
of the Bank of Telluride, Col., who had admitted 

ie that he, defrauded six New York banks out of 

ck $500,000 credit, threw himself on the mercy of 

i the Court at N. Y. City, and received a fifteen- 

year term at Atlanta Penitentiary. The sentence 

was the heaviest known to have been imposed 
in any’ United States tribunal for use of the mails 
fe: to defraud. It was reduced later to ten years. 

i Waggoner disposed of $270,000 deposited in the 

oa Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, by 
liquidating an indebtedness of $215,000, by de- 
positing $45,000 in the credit of the Bank of 
Telluride and by withdrawing $10,000 for him- 
self. The First National Bank of Pueblo, Colo., 
received the ramaining $225,000 as a deposit, but 
fe this money, on Waggoner’s order, has been with- 
iy drawn and transferred to other banks and indi- 
cfyleud viduals in driblets of $20,000 to $50,000. 

—At Paris, Doris Stevens, feminist leader, was 
granted a divorce from Dudley Field Malone, 
N. Y. lawyer, on the ground of abandonment. 

Oct. 11—The official delegation of Poland sent to 
the United States to honor General Casimir 
Pulaski, the Polish hero of the American Revo- 
lution, was presented to President Hoover at a 

White House ceremony on the occasion of the 

150th anniversary of Count Pulaski’s death. 


/ 
' ENGLAND'S LARGEST DIRIGIBLE. 


Oct. 12—The R-101, the world’s largest dirigible 
balloon, was “launched” by the British Govern- 
ment at Cardington, England. On Oct. 14 it 
carried a crew of 38 and 14 passengers on a 300- 
) mile trial flight. The craft cost $5,000,000. 
-The Australian’ general Parliamentary elections 
swept out of power Prime Minister Stanley Bruce. 
‘The Labor Party got control of the House; the 
ationalists held control of the Senate. 
Atlanta, Ga., James Rae Clarke, 52, former 
- head of the New York banking house of Clarke 
Brothers, died in his cell at the Federal Prison. 
He was received at the prison on Aug. 25 to serve 
a term of eight years for violation of the banking 


laws. 

Oct, 13—The Canadian Pacific trans-Atlantic liner, 
Empress of Canada, enroute to Vancouver, B. C., 

on the rocks at Homer Bay, near Albert 

iin ead, in the Straits of Juan de Fuca during a 

pers dense fog. The passengers were landed safely. 
The ship was refloated on Oct. 15. 

—At Seattle, Wasb., the Russian aviators, flying 
their plane Land’of the Soviets from Moscow to 
New Work. arrived from Waterfall, Alaska. 
reac 


ing to the ground along a stretch 
of electric cable. 
Oct. 14—At New Rochelle, N. Y., Isidor Atlas up- 
braided Samuel Malakoff, realtor, for foreclosing 
age on Atlas’ meat shop. Then Atlas 
; akoff and himself. 
Oct. 15—British Premier MacDonald, daughter and 
party, ended their U. S. visit and went from 


' 
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Niagara Falls to Toronto; they reached. Ottawa 

on Oct. 17, and Montreal on Oct. 21. They left 

sr Europe on Oct. 25, by way ot the St. Lawrence 
ver. 


SENATE INVESTIGATING LOBBYISTS. 


—The U. S. Senate's investigation of lobbying in 
Washington opened with testimony that pottery 
imterests had ,attempted to overthrow F. L. 
Koch, an expert of the Federal Tariff Commission 
on the grounds that he was prejudiced. 

—Rudy Cimino, 23, a “human fly,” climbed on the 
outside to the top of the 44-story Civic Opera 
Building at Chicago, then tried to slide down a 
rope head-first to the sidewalk, but lost his grip 
and fell 20 stories, killing himself and a passing 
pedestrian. 

—At Wallingford, Conn., Mrs. Apna Bryan Ayers, 
41. and W. H. Gaylord, 46, were found shot to 
death in a hotel room. She earned $100,000 a 
year writing ‘‘ads,”” was a divorcee, with 3 sons; 
Gaylord was a bookkeeper, married, with children. 

Oct. 16—35 prohibition raids at various points from 
Atlantic City to the eastern end of Long Island 
resulted in the exposure of a bootlegging syndicate 
with nominal headquarters in a room on W. 43rd 
Street, N. ¥. City; 32 men were placed under 
arrest, and a fully equipped unlicensed radio 
broadcasting station six miles from Highlands, 
N. J., was taken over by the prohibition agents. 

—A bureaucracy at Washington, which “has a 
strangle hold on Congress is the most immediate, 
imminent and insidious danger to our form of 
government,” F. Dupont Smith, Hutchinson, 
Kan., chairman of the Standing Committee on 
American Citizenship, charges in his report to the 
American Bar Association, the section_of 
which is in session at Memphis, Tenn. The 
ees is signed by all members of Smith’s com- 
mi 5 

—After 127 years of publication, The Edinburgh 
Review has ceased to exist, because, its editors 
assert, “‘Modern readers are not willing. to wait 
a quarter of a year for observations on life, letters 
history and society.” 

—At_ Washington, the expenditure of more than 
$500,000 since 1921, or an average of $70,000 a 
year, by the U. S. Beet Sugar Assn., in represent- 
ing its members before government departments 
and in impressing upon members of Congress the 
need for higher tariff rates to Besieree protect 
the domestic industry” was revealed in testimony 
before the Senate lobby investigating committee. 

Oct. 17—U. S. Senator Hiram Bingham, Republican, 
of Connecticut, appeared before the lobby investi- 
gating committee and defended his employment 
of C.-L. Eyanson, an official of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association, to advise him during 
toa hearings before the Senate Finaace Com- 

ee. 

—At N. Y. City., the guard of an armored money 
ear drove off with. $63,000 of payroll money, 
abandoned the car, and vanished with the cash. 


—At_ Seattle, Wash., fire in the Po d Hi 
killed 8 and hurt 14, te og 


OHIO WATERWAY CELEBRATION. 


—At Pittsburgh was begun the Ohio Valley’s 
bration of the completion of the enapentdiie 
9-ft. deep waterway from Pittsburgh to the 
Mississippi; opened with five members of the 
President's Cabinet, the Governor of Pennsyi- 
vania and the presidents of six railways as the 
chief guests of honor. President Hoover made 
the trip down the canalized Ohio River, Oct, 
22-23, on the U. S. Govt. stern-wheel steamboat 
Greenbrier, which started at Cincinnati, went 

les, moored to the bank, and 

; next day 10 Loulsvite. and continued the 
ct. 18— oronto, the American F 
Labor, at the concluding sessions of he one 
convention, instructed its executive council, ‘in 
view of the existence of the Catholic Union move- 
ment in the Province of Quebec,” to take such 
action as may serve to bring about conditions 
eae SN puuskes or will have the right 

unions affilias 

PR a SP RI 
ct. 19—The U. S. Senate, 42 to 34, attached the 
Norris export debenture “rider” to r= 
Smoot, tart bil e “rider” to the Hawley- 

_ stian ovsky, former Soviet Ambassador 
to Paris, and former Presid Ukrai 
Republic, has been arrested By ne Boe 4 


th cret, 
police and deported to Barnaul, sipeig et Ni 
Oct. 20—A malady communicated by parrots 


killed several Ors perso: ed 
Fe Province, Boal and. Gunes Bs in Panta 


EDISON'S GOLDEN JUBILEE. 


Oct. 21—Thomas A. Edison, at Dearbo 
reenacted his discovery of the aouece iene ia 


the same laboratory in which he worked in Melno } 
Park, N. J., fifty years ago. Step by step he 
repeated the scene of his invention in the presence 
of President Hoover, Mrs, Hoover and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Ford., Noted inventors and out- 
standing Icaders of Andustry gathered at a dinner 
of 500 guests in honor of EGison in a replica of 
Independence Hall, in Henry Ford's reconstructed 
early American Greenfield Village to honor the 
inventor. He spoke over the radio, but grew 
weak. President and Owen Young, 
toastmaster, spoke in his praise. = 
The exercises at Dearborn followed a motor trip 
by the President through Detroit. 

The President, the Edisons and Fords rode from 
River Rouge auto plant, Dearborn, on an 
train of 3 cars drawn by Sam Mill, an 
ancient engine. Edison played the role of “news 
butcher’ on the ancient train from which he was 
tossed by an irate conductor in his youth. One 
of bis customers was President Herbert Hoover, 


is estimted at ex! 
SENTENCES IN TEXTILE KILLINGS. 

—At Charlotte, N. C., a jury convicted of man- 
: en _4al for the shooting to death 

2 F. Aderholt on rege. last, in 
with the cotton mill strike at Gastonia. 
crt imposed on Fred 
Miller of N. Y., 
n, 


ived second sentences of ten years for shoot- 
ay but these are nominal 


concurrently with the 
The other defendants received 
Beal got 


out = appeal. 

- 22—Urban F. Diteman, Jr., of Billings, Mont., 
See a, ite Nie i ee "wi 
i lane, the en nd, 
eee cant bound for London. He 


OT. the 
a 3 ‘ed Chilean youth pointed a pistol at Presi- 


Walter Gramm, Chicago coal 
ned $1,000 and costs in Federat 
had assumed responsibility for 
trunks brought into this country 
Cuba by his brother-in-law, Rep- 
Republican, of 
to violating the 


Hauge pone in 
last Ma: mm. 
Vesentative Alfred Michaelson, 
_  Iinois. rae pleaded guilty 
ee gtace Hoover, speaking from Louis- 
to 


at 
Ooi nea: nimzorial the ‘World War dead, an- 


nounced a pian 


et 
fe sai should 
He saa the withi declared 


in favor of the St. Lawrence deep-water route to 
the Atlantic. ashingto: 
Oct. 24. 

—The U. 8. Senate lobby 
heard Herbert C, Lakin 
of the $165,000,000 Cuba Company. 
the interests of large corporations an 

world would be unsafe unless they 

lobbies in Washington. f 
STOCK EXCHANGE PRICES Nae 
‘The Stock Market was smash own 

Feo 00 Oop in an avalanche of selling, one 


6 i. Milwaukee, sank in Lake 
ns 


, off Racine; 52 perso 5 


investigating committee 
of New York, president 
testify that 
the business 

tained 


.M 
—One 
legiate is 
a qpon se easlonalism, says & 


bord ering on 
“american College 


lic by 


than a 
d ary sc 
24—T: Eee Bn ee york 


H 
\ 
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ehange were 12,894,650 shares, as compared wi 
the 8,246,000-share record set on March 26; oat 
on the Curb were 6,337,415 shares, as compared 
with the 3,715,400 record established Oct. 21. A 
total of 974 separate issues were dealt in on the 
Exchange, this figure establishing a new record. 
pone, hake BORE Tear a volume of 
233,000, the biggest m tha’ 

Kori 93. 1926. 4 y in that market since 
Bankers conferred at J. P. Morgan & Co.'s office 
and issued a reassuring statement, saying busi- 
ness is fundamentally sound. The Federal Re- 
serve Board held two meetings at Washington. 
Demoralization prevailed in the grain markets 
on the Chicago Board of Trade coincident with 
the smash in the Stock Market. 

—Joseph R. Grundy, President of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association, told the U. 8. Senate 
Lobby Investigating Committee he had lobbied 
for higher rates in every tariff bill since the Dingley 
act of 1897 because he believes the prosperity 
of the United States is bound up with the pro- 
tective tariff. He added that he has assisted\in 
Taising Republican campaign funds in Pennsyl- 
yania, including $800,000 in 1924 and about 
$700,000 from the Eastern. part of the State 
alone in 1928, and that he is now spending $2,000 
& month out of his own pocket to maintain an 
office in Washington to influence the Hawley- 
Smoot bill. 


HUMBERT ESCAPES ASSASSINATION. 


—At Brussels, Crown Prince Humbert of Italy 
laying a wreath on the tomb of Belgium’s Un- 
known Soldier, just after the official gazette had 
appeared with announcement of his betrothal to 
Princess Marie Jose of Belgium, escaped a bullet 
fired by Fernando Rosa, 21, an Italian anti- 
Fascist, who had come from Paris on a forged 


passport. 

—Fire at Hollywood, Calif., destroyed part of the 
plant of the Consolidated Film Laboratories, Inc. 

—aA sentence of two years’ imprisonment and the 
payment of a fine of £50 ($242), plus the costs of 
the trial, was pronotinced or Sheik Taleb Markah, 
on trial in the Jerusalem District Court as one of 
the instigators of the Hebron disorders, in which 
sixty-six Jews were killed and scores injured. 

—The Mt. Hope Bridge over Narragansett Bay, 
between Bristol, R. L, and Portsmouth, R. L., 
was opened, and the ferry (operated since 1680, 
was closed. 

Oct. 25—Total sales on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
were 5,923,220 shares; on the Curb Exchange, 
2,731,900 shares. President Hoover said at the 
White House: “The fundamental business of the 
country, that is, the production and _ distribution 
of commodities, is on a sound and prosperous 


b a / 
—At N. Y..City, Marcia Estardus, night club enter- 
tainer, won an award of $75,000 from a jury in 
Supreme Court in an action against Harry K. 
Thaw to recover $100,000 for injuries she said 
he inflicted on her when she attended a New 
Year’s Eve party at his home in 1926. A previous 
rital had resulted in a disagreement. 
recuced the verlict to $25,000. 
—17 distilleries, 12 of them the old plants of famous 


brands of whiskies and five new ones, were may 


porated at Baltimore under Maryland law to ma 
whisky, wine and gin, ‘in so far as is now or Jere- 
Be ta dat At af a Bee to M T. W. Evans, 

Oct. A daughter was born to Mrs. T. W. Ev: 
aboard a cabin airplane as it circled 1,200 feet 
above Miami, Fla. 

—Governor Morgan F. Larson, of New Jersey, 
officially opened the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the City of Trenton, when he ad- 
dressed Za edie ¢ at the dedication of the 
new Mercer Airport. 

—The seaplane, City of Rome, bound from London 
to India, with 4 passengers and a crew of 3, was 
lost in the Gulf of Genoa, Italy. 

—“ Beneath the dignity of the Senate and tending 
to shake the confidence of the American people 
in the integrity of legislation,” was the statement 
of the Senate lobby committee in submitting to. 
the U. 8. Senate a report dealing with the cir- 
cumstances attending the “‘loan’’ of Charles L. 
Eyanson, high official and tariff expert of the 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, to Sen- 


ator Hiram Bingham, Republican, of Connecticut, » 


5 i be tariff hearings. 
Suchena, on Oct. 28, in a speech in the Senate, 
accused the committee of “dirty politics. 

Oct. 27—At Los Angeles, Alexander Pantages, 
theatre owner, was convicted on a charge of 
assault on Eunice Pringle, seventeen-yvear-old 
dancer, by a Superior Count jury, which recom- 
mended that Pantages be sentenced to the state 
penitentiary for the term prescribed by law, but 
urged that clemency be extended. 


The Court y 
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4 ie 
ere 


aki? 
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ES 
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warious groups of Socialists won and the Com- 
munists lost. The Cabinet resigned. 
Oct. 28—Sales on the N. Y. Stock Poa cate totaled 
. 9,212,800 shares; on the Curb Exchange, 4,152,- 
900| shares. Losses in quoted values exceeded 
$10, 000,000,000. European and _ out-of-town 
American security exchanges also were affected. 
On the over-the-counter market bank and invest- 
Mnent trust stocks fell, losses of 3 to 25 points 
occurring in investment trust shares, and leading 
_. bank ‘and trust’ company stocks dropping from 
¥ - 10, to 60 points in the lower-priced issues. In the 
t h-priced bank stocks prices fell from 100 to 
_ 500 points. As on the Stock Exchange, wide 
- Break in in high-priced stocks featured tra on 
' the Curb. 
At Mexico City, Miss Elizabeth Morrow, eldest 
daughter of Ambassador and Mrs. Dwight W. 
-. Morrow, began her career as a teacher, holding her 
A first English class at one of the primary schools. 
fiss Morrow devoted her half-hour period to 
_ teaching three phrases: “Good morning, boys,” 
“This is my dog,” and “This is a dog.” 
-On the Capitoline Hill, where ancient Rome used 
‘to crown her poets, emier Mussoline inaugu- 
rated the Academy of Italy, the members of which 
have been chosen by him. 
—The execution of two prominent Moscow diamond 
merchants after their conviction of smuggling 
diamonds out of the Soviet Union brought the 
eet of. reported executions to 63 in the last four 
* Most of the alleged offenses were political 
“sna ‘were particularly concerned with opposition 
‘to the government policies of grain collection and 
_ formation of agricultural co-operatives. 


hy - STOCKS ‘(CRASH ON HEAVY SALES. 


or t. eeshene on the N. Y. Stock Exchange totaled 
(6,410,030 shares; on the Curb Exchange, 7,096,- 
300 aes. Sales since Jan. 1, 1929 on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange have been 950,797,190. shares; 
on. the Curb Exchange, 411,311, 035 shares. Dur- 
“ing the day the stock prices virtually collapsed, 
_ swept downward with gigantic losses in the most 
rous trading day in the stock market's 
: + Bistory. Billions of dollars in open market values 
bk % were wiped out as prices crumbled under the 
Se of liquidation of securities which had to 
sold at any price. There was a rally just at 
close, which brought many leading stocks 
: Baek from 4 to 14 points from their lowest points 
of the day. One Curb house suspended. 
¥ ie aed persons, it is said, have been speculating 
* —The’ v. S. Senate Lobby Investigation Committee 
listened while Joseph R. Grundy declared that 
“backward'’ States such as those represented by 
Several committee members should not meddle 
with tariff problems, but should leave that issue 
- to the determination of States like Pennsylvania, 
' which, he said, assist in paying the upkeep of the 
— States first mentioned. 
1 —The Goodrich passenger and freight steamship 


Auk consin went to its doom in Lake Michigan, off 
\ ot. mosha. Nine men, including Cavtain H. 
45 Dougal Morrison, of Chicago, veteran Great 

eat Lakes skipper, are known to be dead. 
Aat:The $20, 0,000 Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 


ition was set into motion by the Federal 

rr fae Board with a program which involves the 
} rs. of 500,000,000 bushels of grain annually. 
\ .e e the central marketing agency for hun- 
igen of grain co-operatives of the country and 
the first of a chain of such organizations to be 
sponsored by the board for agricultural com- 


, mo ities. 

Oct. "30—Bates on the N. Y. Stock Exchange were 
to, 727,320 shares; on the Curb Exchange, 3,809,- 
Ds 4200 Siaee The two Rockefellers announced they 

were buying * Lila common stocks" for invest- 

ment. The rally in prices that_began late on 
Oct. 29, continued. Another Curb Exchange 
house suspended, a brokerage firm at Worcester 
Mass., suspended, one at Madison, Wis., an 
one at Amsterdam, Holland. The break in ’prices 
in Wall Street and the consequent stock market 
ees cak t sending home in a hurry many Amer- 
have been enjoying themselves in 
Eaone on paper profits. 


WARDER GIVEN PRISON SENTENCE. 


—At N,. Y. City, Frank H. Warder, former State 

Banking Superintendent on trial for bribery in 
Yelation to the affairs of the wrecked City Trust 
‘Company, took the witness stand in his own 
defense. The jury, on Nov. 5, che him guilty 
of taking a $10,000 bribe from F. M. Ferrari, 
President of the concern, now dead. He was 
sentenced Nov. 8, to 5 to 10 years in prison. 
Notice of appeal was given 

—witn continuance of the liquor control system as 


ain thes Czechoslovak ‘Parllatiant election, Tey 


‘fhe main issue, of Ontario Province, 
Can., in the at “clestion, indorsed the | 
eaded by Premier Gy 


‘Howard Ferguson, 
third term and increasing i 
Legislature. Rs 
—Before a gathering of scientists, governmen 
officials and members of the diplomatic © corps, 

President Hoover handed to Mme. 

_co-discoverer; of radium, a draft for 350.000. to 
purchase a gram of the mineral as a gift from 
her American friends — admirers, 

31—Sales on the N. Y. Stock Exchange totaled 
7,149,390 shares; on the Curb Exchange, 2,288,000 
shares. They opened at noon and cl at 3 p.m. 
There were declines in quotations on many 
securities, but buying of “‘sound’’ stan stocks 
by powerful interests buoyed the market. The_ 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York reduced its 
rediscount rate from 6 to 5 per cent. and an- 
nounced that the total of loans to brokers and 

dealers for the week ended Oct. 30 had decreased 
$1,096,000,000 to $5,538,000,000. The Bank of 
England lowered its count rate from 634 to 
6 per cent. The Stock changes in N. Y. City 
and other large cities closed at 3 p.m. for the rest 
of the week—Friday and Saturday. 


Oct, 


Dah Meg am 
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could not believe and therefore would not admit 
that the United States Senate was unable to 
legislate;"” and he added that the interests of the 
country required that neniiagon, should be com- 
pleted during the special sessi 


NOVA SCOTIA ENDS PROHIBITION. 
—The Province of Nova Scotia ended 13 years of z 
prohibition by voting for the sale of liquor under > 
government control. P| 
—Collision of the lake freighters, Senator and Mar- 
quette, sunk the former off Port Washington, Wis., ys 
and 7 were drowned. 
—At Warsaw, Marshal Joseph Pilsudski and 90 army 
officers invaded the Polish Parliament and post- 


poned its opening session, which later was ad- 
jJourned to Dec. 5. 


NOVEMBER. 


Nov. 1—Bainbridge Colby, 59, ex-U. S. Seer of . 
State, married, at Brooklyn, Mrs. Joseph N. fay, 
39, & ran ie Her mindset 2 
Ahistrand, 


Po 


en name was Anne Von 
The groom's first wife divorced him 
Ae Meisner beet alued at $20,000,000, 
— eapolis, pro les V: at 
owned and d managed ed DY Wilbur B. Foshay and the ~ 
W. B. Foshay Co. were thrown into receivership. 
Nov. 2—A wireless report from Kab' Afghanistan, 
announced the execution of Bacha , usurper 
of Amanullah’s throne and known as “The Water 
Boy of the North.” Eleven of his allies were 
executed at the gies —. pee 
France, a new Cabinet was formed, with Andre 
pi ae as Premier. Briand is Minister of ahaa 


—The open! of Dorothy Rogers, 4, daughter of 


Allen Rogers, ‘ance agent, RY woody N. 
was found at National Sat, J. The Skelton 
. had been found near 


of her brother, Timothy, 2 
Non Th mertean-te tlle 
‘Ov. merican-born sons of I 
American citizens of Itallan birth, and eltizens. ot 
ae without fear of oie, ge apr ee or % 
jolt for ne ati 
cording to a 
aes by the Italian goad ens at Washington. 


Ba! Boosevits Field, L. I., Baron Friedri 
Koenig Warthausen, 23, “amateur Dilot, STarTiae on 
Perea Rte ot eet ate ee ae 
mese resented to 
Prince of Siam, arrived in Lot tiny CionoRas own 
pare th ecmepieting. in aa for the ic Ocean 
one a ee pein in —_ an 18,000-mile flight é 
—400 were pale in a Guatemala by an eruption of the - 


volcano, 
Gapital’ Maria, 70 miles Sniion of the 


BINGHAM CENSURED BY x SENATE. 
Nov. 4—The U, S. Senate, 
lowing: ‘Resolved, ine Se 
from Connecticut, Mr. 
Charles L. Eyanson w 
Senate and his use by Senator Bingham at the 
and in the manner set forth in the yee vot the sub- 
committee of the ¢ qe romittes of the Judiciary | 
May Be aoe the fecnit Chisoen 
: ot the , 
the part of, ane Senator a ok of goruoe toute fo come 4 


bd to gone morals and Senatorial ethics and | 
tends to bring the Senate into dishonor and dis- 
-  Yepute, and such conduct is hereby condemned,’ 
—At Dr am, France, a j freed Richard 
Corbett, who said he shot and killed his mother 
_ last May to relieve her sufferings from cancer. 
Sales on the N. Y. Stock Exchange totaled 6.202,- 
930 shares; on the Curb, 3,001,400 shares. Prices 
Kept on going down. 
Nov. 5—The British House of Commons approved, 
324 to 199, resumption of diplomatic relations 
»between Great Britain and Soviet Russia, as 
negotiated by Arthur Henderson, Foreign Secre- 


tary. 

Nov. 6—Sales on the N. Y. Stock Exchange were 
5,914,760 shares; on the Curb, 2,131,000 shares. 
The exchanges closed for the day at 1 p.m. Prices 
Kept on going down. 

men were killed and two seriously burned when 
a German air liner bound from London to Berlin 
crashed in flames on a wooded hillside in Surrey 
after taking off from Croydon Airdrome. 

—At Weatherford, Tex., R. H. Hamilton was ac- 

uitted of murder for slaying his son-in-law, Tom 
alton, Jr., in Hamilton's Amarillo law office 
last May 4.. 

—U. S. Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, told the Dist. 
of Col. grand jury what he saw at the dinner 
which, it is alleged, Walter J. Fahy, of N. Y. City, 
gave to old and new Republican Senators, at 
Wasbington in Dec. 1926.. 

Nov. 7—A parrot which kept crying “‘More margin!"’ 
was found by a New York City policeman at 5th 
Ave. and 8ist St. Sales on the Stock Exchange 
totaled 7,184,060 shares, and on the Curb, 2,380,- 
100 shares. Prices went on down, but rallied 
some at the close of the trading, at 1 p.m. 

—Mrs. Hulda Browaski, chief clerk in the bond de- 

ment of a stock broker, at N. Y. City, plunged 
7 stories from the roof of the building to the 
pavement of Cedar St. 

Nov. 8—Sales on the N. Y. Stock Exchange were 
3,214,660 shares; on the Curb, 1,274,100 shares. 
The exchanges closed at 1 p.m. Prices flattened a 

bit toward the end. A bank officr at Camden, 

J., confessed he had lost $70,000 of the funds in 
Wall St. 

—John J. Riordan, 48, President of the County Trust 
Co., shot himself to death at his home, W. 12th St.. 
N. Y. City. His death was kept secret by the 
authorities until Nov. 9, when the banks and stock | 
exchange were closed. | 

—The New Zealand government has concluded an 
agreement with the Salvation Army whereby con- 
scientious objectors will have the alternative of | 

service in the Salvation Army or service in 
the military ranks. ~ 

- —At Los Angeles, the court granted -10 years proba- 
tion to Mrs. Alexander Pantages, whose car had 

ese, and ordered her to pay $66,500 

’s family, and $12,000 to others in his 


car. 
Nov. 9—At Baden-Baden, Germany, Basle, ctly of 

northwest Switzerland, was chosen as the site for 

the new bank for International Settlements by the 

organizing panei? set up under the Young 
. Teparations plan. 

—The court at Los Angeles passed prison sentence 
of 1 to 50 years on Alexander Pantages, convicted 
of assault criminally Eunice Pringle, 17, a 
dancer. Notice of appeal was filed by the defense. 


MIRACLES REPORTED AT MALDEN. 


. 10—At Malden, Mass., after 150,000 pilgrims 
Et a ee all day into Holy Cross Cemetery to 
reach the tomb of a young priest where miraculous 
cures have been reported y visitors for the last 
ten days, police and cemetery officials removed the 
stone temporarily as the only method of clearing 
the graveyard. The pilgrimages continued for 
days, and many cures were claimed. Offerings 
were left on the tomb. Cardinal O’Connell went 
there several times and watched the throngs. . 


killed a J: 
to the vie’ 


a invaded the home in Cham siya 
eer ie Harris, and obtained $1, cash 
and jewels valued at $50,000. Jewels valued at 


bandits who held up Andrew W. Jobnson, 
shoe manufacturer, and his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Fred Byers, 6f Pittsburgh. ; 
—The ee ee sreet 
senger train; was 
two robbers who entered four coaches an 


S Pye 
ai e City of Mendoza has 
‘ Brazil, the iy 


58,000 and $1,000 in cash were obtained by four 
ss Louis 


ers. 
jaw since_ the nation 
Gov Washington Lencinas of Men- 
Nes ee was shot and Killed. Jose 


Bor reyes alleged to have fred the fatal shot, 


Caceres, who is 


died of wounds. 
: _— Ruth Rockwell, 18, of Philadelphia, 
EWtnned muicide by leaping from a plane in 
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which she was the sole pas é 
air over Valley Stream, igen) ead wei 


HOOVER WANTS FREE GOOD SHIPs, 


—In his Armistice Day address to the America: 

Legion, at Washington, President Hoover said: 

For many hire and born of a poignant personal 
experience, I have held that food ships should be 
made free of any interference in times of war. I 
would place all vessels laden solely with food sup- 
plies on the same footing as hospital ships. The 
time has come when we should remove starvation 
of women and children from the Weapons of 
Bre YEH 

ales on the N. Y. Stock Exchange totaled 3,367,- 
150 shares; on the Curb, 1,395,185 shares. Binet 
Kept on going down. The exchanges cldsed at 


p.m. 

—Eight or ten employees of the Union Industri 
Bank at Flint, Mich., stole, and lost in oe 
speculation, $3,592,000 of the bank’s cash and 
securities, according to the president, Charles 9. 


ig: a el ae 


I 


- 


’ 


at $500,000 into Francisco last suimmer— 
Bs Kao, seven years’ imprisonment, and was 
fined $3,000 gold. His wife was sentenced to four 
Years in prison and was fined $2,500. 
—Lieut. Carl Ben Eielson, famous pilot of the North, 
was wrecked on the ice-bound Siberian coast while 
making a second flight to rescue passengers on the 
frozen-in fur trading ship Nanuk. ’ 
Rain and wind destroyed hundreds! of miners’ 
homes in Rhondda Valley, South Wales. 


AMBASSADOR BRIDGE DEDICATED. 


—The Ambassador Bridge over the Detroit River, 
between the U. S. and Canada, was dedicated. It 
cost $20,000,000. The river span is 1,850 ft. long. 
Lo Toadway is 47 feet wide. Work was begun fh 


Nov, 12—Sales on the N. Y. Stock Exchange (10 a.m. 
- pew were 6,452,770 shares* on the Curb, 2,204,- 

700 shares. Stocks kept on going down. 

—George Small, who escaped from Auburn prison 
during the convicts’ revolt last July, turned u 
in Brooklyn with three pistols and was captured, 
with a bullet wound in head, after a running 
fight with the police, in which Mrs. Irene Sumner, 
of Johnson Street, Brooklyn, who was wheeling her 
child to. a hospital, was killed. 

Bishop William T. Manning of the Episcopal 
diocese of New York made public a letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Karl Reiland and the wardens and 
vestrymen of St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant 

“officially admonishing” them not to 

permit a communion service to be held in St. 

George’s Church “at which the officiant is to be a 

neg who has not received Episcopal ordina- 
on.”” 


firm put in, near the close, a standing bid for a | 
1,000, of Standard Oil of N..J., at'$50 hue 
ashare. That stock had fluctuated betwee Ree i 


and 55, closing at 5034 for a net loss of 3% points. 
Transact. 


jons in it amounted to 108,700 shares. 


As far as is known the bid is the largest ever made. a 
—At Rochester, N. Y., Robert M. Searle, who-rose 4 

from office boy for Thomas A. n to an out- § 

standing figure in public utilities circles, com- 

mitted suicide at home after wo over P 


stock market losses. 
—A platoon of burglars captured the U. 8. Naval 
Supply Base in Brooklyn and, taking prisoner a 
naval officer, an engineer and five armed guards, 
held it for five hours while they tried in vain to 
force a paymaster’s safe con’ g $84,500. 
—WU. S. Secretary of War, James W. Good, 63, was 
operated on at Washington, D. C., for appendicitis, 
e died on Nov. 18. His body lay in state at the 
White House, and then was buried at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. } 
—At Bagdad, Sir Abdul Muhsin, Premfer of Iraq, 
was found dead from bullet wounds. 
Nov. 14—Sales on the N. Y. Stock Exchange were 
BAe oO ; on the Curb, 2,287,500. The 


to 4% per cent, Stock prices rallied some. At 
Philadelphia, a broker's clerk who had lost $209,000 
of his employer's money, was held tn $100,000 bail 
trial. Also at that city, W. P. Brown, 35, a 
broker, shot himself to death. At N. Y. City the 
Bankers’ Capital Corp. has been petitioned into 
Loe age ae ate J. Saree . Co., 

of opsgate, suspen payment. e 
company had an authorized capital of £1,000,000 
($4,860,000). 
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—Seven robbers invaded a house party near Buffalo, 
and got $286,000 of jewels from Mrs. J. L. Carson, 
Jr., Mrs. R. A. Van Cleaf and other women. 
Rewards of $10,000 for each dead robber identified 
and $5,000 for.each one taken alive were offered. 

They were caught alive. 

Nov. 15—Wali St. prices kept on rallying. Sales 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange were 4,339,980; on 
the Curb, 1,874,200. 4 

—At Herington, Kan., Sheriff Sidney C. Dederick 

i was exonerated by a coroner’s jury inquiring into 

the ing of Mrs. Louise Horton, of Kansas City, 
an alleged whiskey runner. — 

Nov. 16—At Helsingfors, Finland, proposal by 
Justice Nordgren, of the Supreme Court, that the 
prohibition law which has been in effect for ten 
years be terminated’ has been rejected by his col- 
leagues on the bench. \ 


MEXICO ELECTS RUBIO PRESIDENT. 


—The Mexico-U. S. border was closed against 
y Americans and 50,000 troops were called out in 
Bes anticipation of the Mexican presidential election, 
‘on Nov. 17; which resulted in favor of Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio, 52, civil engineer. More than 30 
persons Were slain in election riots at Mexico City 
and elsswhere. The defeated candidate was Jose 
f Vasconcelos Ortiz, lawyer.. Rubio takes office 
I Feb. 5, 1930, and serves until Nov. 30, 1934, filling 
out the remainder of the six-year term for which 
former President Alvaro Obregon was elected in 
June, 1928, only to be assassinated three weeks 
later. The Chamber of Deputies ratified his 
.election, on Nov. 28, and declared him president. 
—cCharles Joseph Leicester Stanhope, tenth Earl of 
' Harrington, was killed while hunting with his own 
pack of hounds at Holbrook, Derbyshire. 

Nov. 17—At Champaign, I1l., with several thousand 
fathers of University of Illinois students on the 
campus attending the annual Dad’s Day festivities, 

i Sheriff Elmer Shoaft and his deputies at 2 a.m. 
raided the Gamma Eta Gamma fraternity house, 
arrested three students and obtained about_ten 
gallons of alcohol and other liquor. The Uni- 
‘versity then dismissed 8 student members of that 

‘ fraternity. 


EARTHQUAKE OFF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Nov. 18—The Atlantic coast, from N. Y. City north- 
ward to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia was shak- 

" en by an earthquake for an hour in the afternoon 

ny while rain and snow pelted, and tidal waves, 

augmented by gales, swept up on the shore. At 
least 9 ocean telegraph cable wires were broken by 
the rise and fall of the ocean floor off Nova Scotia. 

The Olympic and other big-steamers were shaken 

in that part of the sea. A tidal wave swept the 

south coast of the Burin Peninsula, Newfoundland, 
dragging homes back into the sea, destroying fish- 
ing boats and nets, and drowning over 40 persons. 

—Sales declined in volume on the N. Y. Stock and 
Curb Exchanges. Prices sagged. At Providence, 
R. I., the brokerage house of Mandeville, Brooks 
& Chaffee went into voluntary receivership. At 
Two Harbors, Minn., John A. Barton, 54, killed 
his crippled mute daughter and himself. 

K. Hopkins ended his life, atyNewark, N. J. 

“cMarshall Ratcliff, who figured in the Cisco bank 
robbery in 1927, fatally wounded Deputy Sheriff 

Thomas Jones in trying to escape from the jail at 

. Eastland, Tex., was lynched on Nov. 19 by men 

, who made a grass rope and hanged him from a 

\ phone cable wire. % 

At Alamogordo, N. M,, in a special master’s sale, 

Edward L. Doheny, oll operator, purchased the 

property of Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of 
the Interior, for $132,491.81. 
Noy. 19—At the White House, heads of twelve of 
the country’s leading railroads pledged to Presi- 
dent Hoover their aid in maintaining full employ- 
ment and business progress by proceeding with 
maximum programs of new construction and better- 
ments ‘‘without any reference to Stock Exchange 
fluctuations.” 

~—The stock market continued to rally, some. 

—The N. Y. State Court of Appeals held that not 
only does the constitution prohibit the legislative 
chairmen from sitting in on the Spee of lump- 
sum appropriations but the prohibition extends to 
the Governor as well, and such segregation must be 
left entirely to the head of the department receiv- 
ing the appropriation. ‘ 

Nov. 20—Charles I. Reid, amateur pilot, was killed 
when his plane crashed down on the roof of the 
new Y. M. C. A. building in 64th St., just west of 
Central Park, N. Y. City. Robert J. Bailie 
jumped with a parachute and savéd his life. He 
landed on a roof across the way. 

—The jail term of Harry F. Sinclair, oil refiner, for 
contempt of court, ended at midnight, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and 7 minutes later he left the 
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premises, denouncing his imprisonment as unfair. . 


He went to his stock farm, Rancocas, N. J. 


—At Jerusalem, the first death sentence to be im- - 


sed upon a Jew in connection with the rioting in 
Patesting: last August was pronounced against 
Joseph Urfali by Chief Justice McDonnell. The 
eondemned man was convicted of having killed 
two Arabs in the quarter between Jaffa and 
Telaviv. : ‘ 
—Dewey Richmond, 31, pleaded guilty, at Cin- 
cinnati, to 2nd degree murder and got a life sen- 
tence for his part in robbing and strangling Bishop 
J. C. Hartzell, 86, in June, 1928. 


HOOVER CONFERS WITH BUSINESS MEN. 


Nov. 21—After a conference at the White House 
with captains of industry and business, President 
Hoover announced plans for the formation of a 
definite organization representing industry, trade 
and commerce for the mobilization of these agen- 
cies and their cooperation with the government in 
order to carry out his policy of stabilizing the 
business of the country and preventing such dis- 
turbances as have followed in the wake of the stock 
market dislocation. 

—Henry Ford, one-of those present, said he would 

' boost wages. The stock slump, hé said, was not 
the cause but the effect of the decline in business. 

—tThe U.S, Court jury, at N. Y. City, in the alleged 
$300,000,000 poultry trust case, found 66 of the 68 
defendants guilty. =| 2 by 

—At N. Y. City, the indictment against Francis X. 
Mancuso, former judge of General Sessions, and 
his six associates on the board of directors of the 
defunct City Trust Company, charging participa- 
tion in the allegedly fraudulent insolvency of the 
institution, were dismissed by Justice Arthur S, 
Tompkins, of the Supreme Court. 

—A London police court sentenced Jacobus Van 
Dyn, of N. Y. City, to 15 strokes from the cat-o’- 
nine-tails and 18 months of hard labor for robbery 
with a pistol. The crime netted him $100. 

—At Washington, D. C., a boiler explosion in the 
basement of McCrory’s 5 and 10:cent store on 7th 

.. N. W., Killed 5 and injured a score. 

Nov. 22—Appearing before the U. S. Senate Lobby 
Committee, Fred I. Kent, a director of the Bankers 
Trust Co. of N. Y., stood pat on his declaration, 
made in a speech on Nov. 11, that uncertainty in 
the business mind over the fate of the tariff bill 
in the Senate, due to the opposition of the Republi- 
can-Democratie coalition, was in part responsible 
for the recent decline in the stock market. 


crease of 38 per cent. over last year, 
$673,972,000 remained to be spent. 
the building trades met with the President, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont and Secretary of Labor 
Davis in the fifth of the White House series of 
group conferences. 

—Leaving the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill suspended in 
the air until the regular session of Congress on 
Dec. 2, the special session of Congress was ad- 
journed sine die. 

—Manufacture of whiskey for medicine, suspended 
by the U. S. Gov’t. since Sept., 1917, was resumed, 
at licensed distilleries. 

Nov. 23—A direct appeal to the states to help offset 
possible unemployment by lining up wit 
Federal government and private industry to carry 


on prudent construction and expansion programs | 
was telegraphed to the forty-eight Governors by ~ 


President Hoover. 

—Having lost $400,000 in the Wall St. stock crash, 
John F. Betts, a St. Louis.member of the N.Y. 
Stock Exchange, ended life by poison at St. Louis. 


DEATH OF CLEMENCEAU. 


Noy. 24—Georges Clemenceau, 88, Premier of 
France in the latter part of the World War, died 
in home, at Paris, He was buried without 

omp, by his wish, in a wood near Moucharops, 
n the Vendee region. , 


—Francis E. Warren, 85, U. S. Senator from Wyom- | 


ing and a former Governor of that state, died at 
Washington, D. C. i 

—At Jerusalem, Norman de Mattos Bentwich, At- 
torney General of Palestine, the only Jewish 
official who holds a high post in the Government, 
was shot and wounded by a young Arab, a messen- 
ger in the Department of Police and Prisons. 

Noy, 25—In the British House of Commons, the 
First Lord ‘of the Admiralty said the British naval 
eens at Bermuda and Jamaica will ne abe 

josed. a <3 

—President Hoover continued his series of business 
revival conferences at the White House when 
spokesmen of the four leading farm organizations 
assured him that easier money would aid~ the 


¢ 
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farmers to buy equipment and ee and recom- 
mended that Federal aid be extended for fatm-to- 
Pade roads as a further stimulus to constructive 


work, - 

—The Belgian Cabinet resigned. Flemish extremists, 
allied with the Catholic parties, wanted to have ali 
classes in Ghent University taught in the Flemish 
tongue, but Flemish Liberals wanted to retain 
certain courses delivered in French. y, 

—Lieut. George T. Cuddihy, famous speed _pilot ‘of 
the navy, was killed at the Anacostia, D..C., naval 

* air station when a fighting plane he was testing 
fell and was buried in the soft ground. 

Nov. 26—At Washington, the Pan-American Trade 
Conference convention for ‘the simplification and 
standardization of customs and port regulations, 
was signed at the last session of the Pan-American 
Commission on Customs Procedure and Port 
Formalities at the Pan-American Union. Repre- 
Sentatives of all American-republics except Argen- 


convention will be ‘submitted to the various 
Governments for approval. 
Noy. 27—At Carle Place, near Mineola, N. Y. 


os 
four-motored monoplane, the F-32, largest land 
plane in America, wrought havoc by losing flying 
speed and coming down, wrecking a house and 
being destroyed with it in flames from its ruptured 
gasoline tanks. The pilot, M. S. Boggs, ang 

Mechanic, Harry McDonald, the only occupants 

of the ship, were thrown or jumped clear. 

—A conference at the White House of 35 heads of 
electric light, heat, power and rail concerns resulted 
in an_ assurance of expenditure, in 1930 of more 

~ than $1,810,000,000 in construction and improve- 

: ment. 

—A dozen Oklahoma banks failed to open, following 
the death of H, A. McCauley, former Mayor of 
fea, a, and holder of the control of 13 banks in 

e - 


BYRD FLIES TO SOUTH POLE. 


Nov."28—Commander Richard E. Byrd started from 
his base, Little America, in the Antartic, at 3.29 
(10.29 p.m. New York time) on a 1,600-mile flight 
to the South Pole and back, with Bernt Balchen as 
alae Harold I. June as r: 


Brie on Nov. 29, about 8.55 a.m. CN. Y. time); 
rapped a U.S. fi 

circled over the polar 
landed once 


» other: were killed, and several vessels moored near- 

the bodies of 75 American soldiers of the World 

War who fell in the Archangel campaign against 

the Reds of Russia, arrived at N. Y. City by ship: 

56 were Dorie, lake eA pees 12 aD pe eres 

west, and the rest in the east an f 

Nov. BO at BORN: ~ Os eres een, Cpe 

of America o , ’ a 

cee ail Del Lewis and Wes Fowler, strikers 
from | 


cotton mills, were convicted by a jury 
4n McDowell Suprior Court of rioting. They were 
acquitted of charges of : officers. Hoff- 
man was fined $1,000 and sentenced to one month 
v in jail, and Mat ts Bc eer SM were each 
°y mon e cha! is 
 — Aven Be todd in the derailment of a northbound 


passenger train near Only, Va. 


‘ FRENCH EVACUATE COBLENZ ZONE, 


- ‘he French“fiag hauled down at Ehrenbreltstein, 
- marked com lets evacuation of the Second German 


ne, as 
eee ib (Aachen) where Belgian troops retired 
over the frontier into their own country. This 
leaves only the Third Zone, centering at the Mainz 
(Mayence) bridgehead, of the neland under 
Allied control. 


house at Marseilles, France. 

eo DECEMBER. ~ ie gas 
, I id homage to the late Georges 

z Ree aces of notables, and a pro- 


ul on under the Arch of Triumph. 
: fa the recreation yard at Sing Sing Prison, N. Y., 


t = 


—1i2 were killed in the collapse of an apartment ; 


Wee ee sed coal mine explosion near Ee 
Deo dorks United States has appealed to R: 
and China, in the name of the general pact for the 


or an. eeecreay in Siberia. 

viet and Mukden representatives, meetin, 

Nikolsk-Ussuriisk, Siberia, signed a eromeanne 
organizing the administration of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in conformity to the 1924 treaty. 

—The seventy-first Congress assembled in its first 
regular session, at Washington. 

—The exodus, from Soviet Russia to Canada, of 
peasants of German birth or ancestry, has begun 
in force, more than 700 arriving in Kast Prussia 
— = Boreas s 

—Jewels stolen irom St. Peter's in 1925. includi 
the so-called fisherman’s ring, rich with edpphiras 
and diamonds, have been recovered by the Roman 
police, They were identified by Mgr. Bocchini, 
custodian of St. Peter's treasury. 

—Thomas P. Nelson, air mail pilot, died of wounds 
and exposure after his plane fell in the snow near 
Chagrin Falls, O. Col. C.-A. Lindbergh aided in 
the search from the air for the body. ¢ 

—Ford Motor Company employees of every grade 
began working under an increased wage scale, 
The minimum wage was boosted from $6 a day to 
$7. All employees whose wage rate exceeded the 
minimum wage received an increase in their hourly 


rate. 

Dec. 3—President Hoover presented his annual mes- 
sage to Congress—12,000 words; declaring business 
sound; urging speed on tariff legislation, ledeieg 
an income tax cut; asking for a stronger ary law 
and rail mergers; favoring the Root plan for 
World Court adherence. The stock market rallied. 

—James Joseph (Gene) Tunney, retired heavy- 
weight champion of the world and tourist in Europe 
since August 22, 1928, returned to New York with 
his wife, who was Mary Josephine Lauder, of 
Greenwich, Conn. They were married in Rome 
in October, 1928. . 

—Paul Stewart, 17, the youngest licensed airplane 
pilot in the United States, was killed when his 
plane nose-dived 200 feet at Randalia, Iowa. 

—At West Orange, N. J., Thomas A. Edison received 


the congratulations of the State of New Jersey on _ 


career. A committee named by Governor 
Larson waited on him in the library of his experi- 
mental plant and presented resolutions signed by 
the committee. 

Dec. 4—President Hoover submitted to Congress a 
budget for the year ending June 30, 1931, amount- 
ing to $3,830,445,231; he recommended a cut of 
$160, 000 in normal taxes on incomes. if 

—Ex-U. 8. Representative William S. Vare, @ 

Pennsylvania, who, on the face of the returns, w: 


elected in Nov. 1926, to the U. 8. Senate, appeared — 


partly paralyzed before that body, and argued 
against the plan, embodied in the Norris resolu- 
tion, to deny him a seat on the ground that fraud 
and corruption tainted his nomination’ on the 

Republican ticket. He said the 1926 Rep. Cam- 

' paign in Pennsylvania cost only $1.30 a vote, as 

against $4.46 in Nev., and $2.59 in Mont. The 

Senate, on Dec. 6, by 58 to 22, excluded him, and 
by 66 to 15, declared William B. Wilson, Dem., 
not elected to Vare’s seat. 

—The Belgian Cabinet was reconstituted under 
Premier Henri Jaspar. 

—At Detroit, James Fernando, convicted. of kid- 
napping Jackie Thompson, 5, and holding the 
boy from Sep. 30 to Oct. 26, was sentenced to 30 
to 60 years in prison. Notice of appeal was filed. 

—tThe full-rigged ship, Benjamin F. Packard, built 
in 1883, and now anchored in Manhasset Bay, L. I., 
was sold at auction at N. Y. City for $1,000. 

—tThe Appellate Division, in Brooklyn, tgave a pew 
trial to Jacob Bernoff, who on April 10 last was 
convicted of kidnapping Daniel Greenfield and was 
at that time sentenced to 50 Ftd! in prisone 

—Following a Strike at the Customs office, U. 9S. 

Marines declared martial’ law] in Port-au-Prince, 

and at Cape Haytien, Hayti; ‘500 more marines 

were sent to Hayti; on Dec. 6. marines killed 5 

and wounded 20 in a force of 1,500 peasants ad- 

vancing on the city of Aux Cayes. - President 

Hoover, on Dec. 7, freported the situation to Con- 

gress and asked for a commission to study «the 

situation-and make relations of the U. S. less 


vague. 
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Dec. 5—At Washington, leaders of American industry 

admonished by President Hoover that a formula for 
success is to be found in the word “work,” dis- 
cussed in detail their individual plans and then 
constituted a Committee on Ways and Means 
numbering sixty. 
The House of Representatives, without a roll call, 
passed the Hawley joint resolution reducing income 
taxes’ $160,000,000; The vote was 282 to 17. 
Nine Republicans, .seven Democrats and one 
Farmer-Labor member cast the 17 opposition 
votes. 

—By spending”1 -hour and 35 minutes within the 
Vatican precincts as guests of Pope Pius XI, 
the King and Queen of United Italy publicly placed 
the final seal of their approval on the Lateran 
Treaties, with the signing of which last Feb. 11 
the sixty-year-old Roman question passed into 


story. 

—The question of the guilt of purchasers of liquor 
has been settled for Alabama by a ruling by the 
State Supreme Court, which held sellers and 
buyers of intoxicants equally amenable under the 
state's “bone dry” liquor law. 

— George A.. McManus was acquitted in General 
Sessions, N. Y: City, by direction of Judge C. C. 

Xan) Nott, after a trial on an indictment charging the 

ay ena shooting, on Nov. 4, 1928, of Arnold Roth- 

stein. ¢ 7 
—-Storms sank the steamer Frances Duncan off Land’s 

End, England; 16 were drowned. : 
—At Sutton Chapel, Monroe County, Tenn., a male 

sckool teacher whipped a girl pupil. Her father, 

i Gharles Youhg, went to the school with a club, and 

he the teacher shot him to death. 

'* Dec. 6—Patrick J. Hurley, 46,-lawyer, Asst. Sec. of 

Bi War, was appointed Secretary of War in place of 

James W. Good, deceased. 

—The Nanking Nationalist Government has ap- 
proved the protocol preliminary to settlement of 

Le! the Chinese Hastern Railway dispute. The mutiny 
; on Dec. 3, of Nationalist soldiers at Pukow has 
grown into a rebellion in several provinces of 
Central China. Other rebels continue to threaten 
Canton. Nanking, China’s capital,was placed under 
martial law, also Shanghai, Canton, and Hankow. 

—The Polish’ Parliament, 246 to 120, voted lack of 

confidence in Premier Switalsky and his Cabinet. 

The Cabinet quit. 

. C. Cook, a bank messenger, was killed and 
robbed of. $15,000, at 17th and French Sts., Phila- 
delphia. Robbers got $50,000 in currency at the 
Layton Park (Wis.) State Bank. 

—Edsel Ford's brand new $400,000 power boat, the 

Sialia, went on the rocks of Hen and Chickens 

Shoal, off Mass. 


Dec. 7—The British steamer Radyr foundered in 

Biddeford Bay, Devonshire, with the loss of the 

crew of 21. The steamer Frances Duncan went 

down off Land’s End with a loss of 16. The Italian 
freighter sank with loss of 30 men. 

-—At Aix-les-Bains, France, Aga Khan, former 

Indian ruler, married Miss Andree Carron, a Paris 

dressmaker. 

--Crown Prince Humbert of Italy and his younger 
sisters, Princesses Giovanna and Maria were 
welcomed by Pope Pius XI. at the Vatican in 
sbeir first visit to the Pontiff. , 

—Sidi Wirt Spreckels, of San Francisco, formerly 

Princess Chakir, was married, at Fairfax County 

Court House, Va., to Lieut, Roger A. Gardner of 

San Francisco, 

Dec. 8S—A bomb, wrapped like a Christmas present, 
killed 3 of Joseph Falzone’s 5 children, in home 
on DeKalb Ave., Ridgewood, Brooklyn. 

At Hong Kong, Chinese pirates boarded the 
British: steamship, Haiching, and killed 12; 60 

, Matives, passengers, jumped overboard and 
drowned. 


—St. Ann's Church, on E. 12th St., N. Y. City has 
been designated by the Pope as “the American 
National Shrine of the Motherhood of St. Ann and 
the Primary Church in the United States for the 
Archconfraternity of the Motherhood of St. Ann.” 


Dec. 9—The American charge d'affaires ad interim 
in Switzerland, Mr. Jay Pierrepont Moffat, signed 
at Geneva, on authorization of the President and 
on behalf of the United States: 

1. The Protocol of Signature of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

2. The Protocol of Accession of thé United States 
of America to the Protocol of Signature of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and 

3. The Protocol of Revision of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


—The U. S. cruiser, Pittsburgh, and 11 destroyers; 
were ordered from Manila to Shanghai to protect 
American lives and property. All Americans have 
been removed from Nanking. 


--Unification of telegraph, radio and cable com- 
panies under governmental regulation to- meet 
competition from foreign countries was advocated 
before the U. S. Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce by Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
directors of the General Electric Co. and_of the 
Radio Corp. of America. ; 

—At Washington, Senator Smith W. Brookhart’s 
charges relating to the so-called “Wall Street 
booze party” in the Willard Hotel three years ago 
for newly elected Senators were dis! because - 
of “lack of evidence, together with the extra- 
ordinary lapse of time between the alleged viola- 
tion and the revelation of the facts relating to this 


affair. 

Dec. 10—At New York City, 10 persons were killed 
and 21 injured in a fire in the two-story studio and 
office building of Pathe’s Manhattan Studios, Inc., 
at 134th Street and Park Avenue. Four of those 
who lost their lives were young women engaged 
for the cast of “‘The Black and White Revue.” 
The fire is believed to have been caused by a bit 
of incandescent carbon ejected from an arc lamp, 
which set a velvet dro in ablaze. Many 
of feed se in the place were crushed in the rush for 
one exit. 

—At Athens, President Admiral Paul Kondouriotis, 
who was appointed Chief Executive of the Grecian 

* Republic on Dec. 4, 1926, resigned: Me 

—Pascual Ortiz Rubio, President-elect of Mexico, 
arrived in New York to “‘help develop the under- 
standing between the two nations,’”’ and to rest 
after the campaign. 

—Surgeons at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
removed a kidney from Horatio Vasquez, Pres. ‘of 
Dominican Republic. 

—Harry Grew Crosby, poet, of Paris, and Mrs. 
Josephine R. Bigelow, of Boston, were found shot 
to death, at N. Y. City. The police said it was a 
case of murder and suicide—a suicide pact. q 


THE AUBURN PRISON RIOT. 


Dec. 11—Long-term armed felons (robbers) in the 

State Prison at Auburn, N. Y., captured Warden 
Edgar S. Jennings and several guards, held them as 
hostages under threat of death, and demanded 
liberty. Acting Governor H. H. Lehman refused 
and ordered State troopers to go in and get them. 
The riot ended when six of the convicts were cor- 
nered in a cell block in the south wing and were 
shot down one by one after they had refused to 
Surrender. George A. Durnford, principal keeper, 
was killed at the start of the mutiny. Warden 
Jennings, after being held captive with several 
guards for three hours, was knocked unconscious 
and gassed when three state troopers threw gas 
bombs in the room where the hostages were held 
and brought about their release. 
The convicts killed were: Perry Johnson, of Bing- 
hamton; Alex. Tucholka, Steve Pawlak, Steve 
ihe Henry Sullivan, and James Biancrassi, 
all of Buffalo; Julius Stefanik and Ernest Pavesi, 
of Brooklyn. Several other convicts, and 9 guards 
were wounded. 

—Governor John S. Fisher, of Pennsylvania, ap- 
pointed Joseph R. Grundy, head of the Manu- 
facturers Association, as U. S. Senator in place of 
W. S._Vare elected and rejected. Grundy was 
Sworn in on Dec. 12 and took his seat. 

—The U. S. Senate Lobby Committee heard from 
Herbert C. Lakin, President of the Cuba Co., of a 
plan of American capitalists interested in Cuban 
sugar to mobilize public opinion secretly through- 
out Latin America and to utilize the Masonic 
order and Rotary clubs in bringing pressure to 
bear upon the Government of the United States 
for a lower tariff on sugar. 

—The Ambrose Channel lightship moved to the new 
anchorage, south of the shoal, and 144 miles south- 
east of the old anchorage. 

Dec, 12—Prices on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
chopped 2 to 22 points in the worst break since 

213. | 

—The U.S. Senate heard documentary evidence 
that Cuba Co. officials engaged in propes ade in 
Latin America against high sugar import duties 
with the knowledge and consent of the Cuban 
Government. / 

—The National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, which President Hoover ap- 
pointed to ponder upon the Prohibition problem 
and to see if anything could or should be done 
about it, will report that much of the blame for the 
apparent failure of the Volstead act must be 
charged against public officials. 

Fifty minutes before Frederick W. Edel was to 
have paid with his life in Sing Sing’s electric chair 
for the murder of Mrs. Emeline Harrington in a 
New York apartment two years ago, Gov. Roose- 
velt granted a reprieve until Dec. 30. 

Toe troops evacuated Wiesbaden and the 


‘ Ww. C. (74), Congressman from Gs., 
author "oft 8-hour (railway) day law; N. Y. City, 


Jan 

‘amonte, Gen. H. M. 99). Mexico City, Mch. 15. 
Sir James (77), for 13 yrs. pres. Canadian 
Bar Assoc., fin.; Winnipeg, Mech, 1. 
” _Aikin, Gen. a A. (96), oan War Vet., financier; 
eelel Conn., Nov. 
. H. (78), Seu. *S. Solic. Gen.; Chicago, 


D) 1S: 

Allen, Rev. J. K. oe he at oe cae tte tec 
4 Sleepy Hollow) Ch.; Tarrytown Y., Mech. 18. 
Almeida, A. J. (63), ex-Pres. of jie (1919-1923) ; 

~ Lisbon. Oct, 31. 

- Ames, E. (63), Pres. gs Savings Bank “of 

2 Besokige: that city, July 6. 

ames. Be (64), plow mnfr.; No. Easton, Mass., 


é ary; Budapest, J e 11. 
- Appell, G. C. Sell “judge of Children’s Court of 
Westchester County; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Jan. 19. 


ep apleton. Col. Daniel (77). publisher; White Plains, 


Mch. 
Appieton, F.R. 1b), of N. Y. City, former Overseer 
of Harvard Univ.: Ipswich, Mass., Jan. 2. 1 
Earmstrong. B. os (86), silk mnfr., banker; New Lon- 
é don, Conn., Oct. 20, 
: 4 Rventiry, te 1 Gon B. Lubbock) (70), banker; in 


Ayres, S. B NOD, ex-Conressman 18th Dist., realtor; 
_N. Y. City, un e 1. 
_ Baerman, A. E m1), literary agent; N. Y. City, 
Fo, Meh. 22. 


“Bailey, J. W. {65); ex-U. S. Senator from Tex., 
lerman, A 


ce 6 Sh a 
- Baker, Dr. P. 165), Phila. banker, pres. Acad. 
Music; orto hy Pa., June 

© Ball, 1 Miss Alice W., painter; “Gloucester, Mass., 


July 22. 

Ball, c: FE. he ges Charley”) (84), Indian scout, 

- Burlington, Wis., 

Ballard, Gre Goncionna (81). a Y. W.C. A. founder; 
N. Y.C., April 26. 

Ballou, G. W. (82), N. Y. and Boston banker; Brattle- 


boro, hes ae 0. 
T. (74), N. Y.,City banker; at sea, Jan. 


: 15. 
ie Barnabas & (leona, eae F. S.C. (64), founder 
puoeor eerie. Sa . Y¥.; Albuquerque, N. M., 
April 
Pasty. Lord (Francis Willy) (89), textile mfr., 
owner of South Barre, Mass:; in England, Feb. 16. 
Sb ape (57), N. Y¥. banker; Soatimore, 


er Montreal, Feb. 25. 
7), gi peas emeritus, Univ. 


., JAD 
, educator; 


Mch. 28. 
(60), German milit. adviser to Chin- 
vt.; Gen. qradendortt s aide in World War; 
Shanghat, May 
' Beal, Prof. A. C. "CD. rose culturist, 25 yrs. on Cornell 
Univ. faculty; Ithaca, N. Y., May 6. 
Beer-Walbrunn, Anton (64), composer; Munich, 


Mch. 23. 

ie, Harold (58), journalist; London, Oct. 8. 
Beri, C.J. rod oe dtagton, D. C, capitalist; N. Y. 
Ref “Oct. 1. 


5 


y, F. P. (82), Brooklyn lawyer; Newagen, 


16. 
Ms Cardinal (93); Lisbon, Aug. 5. 
a ae ore . Y. City, April 6. 
Series author, Pens of London Truth; 


26. 
A, “Controller on ere & Alton 
i T. (6), canoe "Methodist Protestant; 
A 
ee owner of “The Tub,” innkeeper; 
16. 
Ne aay. t banker, art collector; London, 
ete (84), pioneer Loge maker (1879, at Mun- 


Germany, AD 
ec ifs, e&-Ptes. Brktyn B’d Educ, ex 
tes. St. NicHolas Soc.; N. Y. City, Mch. 13, 
F. G. (77),_N. Y. theatre manager; Warren- 
ton, 'Va., May 17. 
Berger, Victor (69), editor, ex-Conressman, socialist 
leader; Milwaukee, Aug. 7. 
le (78), inventor of phonogragy discs 
one. transmitters; Was) 


3. 
Maurice (65), theatre ig Seege son” ‘of 
ty Baris, Dec. 21, Yoos.” 
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ct iHlian (62), novelist; Los Angeles, July 18. 


Diez 
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Bernhouse, William (95), realtor, oldest Odd Fel 
(72 yrs. in that Order); Hammonton, N.J., Jul Voy 

Berry, Rear-Adm'l. R.'M. (83), Commander i881) 
Arctic ee A pica tarry (Jeannette-De Long); 
pee May 19. 

Betts, C (68) editor, Lyons, N. Y., Nov. 24. 


Bey ‘of. Panis Pas i ‘Mohammed Ben-el-Habib), 


Fe 
Bickerton, Prot, "A. W. (87), astronomer; London, 
ham, W. T. (6 
= aos eg P: d 7. newspaper correspondent; 
ay a. TH Ss, ext s. Minister to Portugal; 
Y. City, Feb. 1. 
pirical Rev. Hugh (52), Episc. leader; Newport, 


Bishop. J. B. (Sh, journalist, ex-Sec. Isthmian Canal 
Commission; N. Y. City, Dec. 13, 1928. 

Blake, M. F. (71), ex-Muncie, Ct, Justice, ex-Clk. 
Bid. "ee vet. Tammany leader; Brooklyn, 


Blendinger, (62 gE See Lehigh ‘Valle 
RR No, Plaintela’ W , June 2. - y 
ee te ig (39), smaingrity State Assembly, 


lawyer; N. City, 
‘N.Y. City dept. store 


Bloomingdale, Yi 1% 6D. 

B 0. ie eS se ts f Haiti (1915-1918 
ts) salvo . es. 0 t! = i. 
Paris, Dec. 2. : rs 

Bode, Wilhelm von (83), art expert, ex-Director 
Gen'l. Public Museum of Germany; Berlin, Mch. 1, 

Bond, E. A. (80), ex-N. Y. State Engineer and 
Surveyor; by ie ge City, Dec. 10. 

Booth, Gen. Bramwell (73), former head Salvation 
Army, son of founder; in England, June 16. 

Booth-Tucker, Commissioner Frederick (76), for 
46 yrs. with the Salvation Army; in England, 


July 17. 
Bouclosult, Dion (70), actor, producer; in England, -~ 


une 25. 
ihe T;. Dy oe Vice-Pres. Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co.; 


iG it. 24. 
Bowideile, ok: (68), sculptor; Paris, Oct. 1. 
publisher, Tica hunter; 


Boyce, WwW. D. Gu. 
cago, June 11. 
Boyd, James (71), Pres. Penn. Horticult, Soc,, stee? 
founder; Bryn Mawr, Dee. 2. 
Boyden, W. C., Sr. (65), Chicago lawyer, overseer 
Harvard Univ.; that city, May 30. 
Bradfute, O. E. (67), _ex-Pres. Ae Farm Bur. 
Fed., cattle breeder; Xenia, O., h. 25. 
Bradley, Mrs, Edson’ (77), social Toten, ‘Newport, 


22. 
Bradshaw, ohn (66), ex-Commodore Red Star Line; 
N.Y. Gity, Mch. 
Braley, H. K. (78), senior justice, Mass. Supr. Ct.; 
sat in Sacco-Vanzetti case; Brighton, Mass., Jan.17. 
Braman, Dwight. el ‘Amer. financier; Paris, June 11. 
Breck, Edward (6 Amer. diplomat, corresp., 
naturalist; ih Nova Scotia, May 14. 
Brent, P. E. Bishop, C. H. (66), head of Diocese of 
Weste ern N. Y., Pres. World Conf. on Faith and 
Order ; Lausanne, Switz, Mch, 27. 
G. (7s: ex-Pres, Can. Med. Counetl; 


badgena, Sept. 18 Sir Francis (81), Nassau, Bahamas, 


Feb. 1 
Bridgman, Rev. H. (68), erat gee The: 
Congregationalist; 4Aininey, Mass., i 


Britien, Clarence (42), art critic; Long ie N. Siz 


9. 
ce) marth agi K. (75), Vice-Pres. Amer. Express 
‘0. 
Broughton, N. H. (71), rail exec., financier; London, 


Jan. 
Brown, A. T. (79), shotgun and typewriter inventor; 
yracuse, N, an. 31. 
Brown, C. F, (84), former judge of N. Y. State Supr. 
Ct., and Ct. of Appeals; Newburgh, June 19. ‘ 
Brown, Mrs. Mary Hosmer (71), founder Harvard's 
B woe ee IUD igh acto _ NY. ee April 10. 
Tu e! actor; 
ag a ah, CF '. (80), arc light pi a Cleveland, O., 
5. 
Buckner, ¥ Ns F. T. (101), Mex. War vet., banker; 
Paris, June 16, 
Buick, D. Dr (74), auto pioneer mnfr.; Detroit, Mch, 
Bullock, G. W.»(100), Civil War vet.; Greenlawn, 
L. 1, N:-¥., Oct. 10. 
Barba Brig, Al J. B. (90), Washington, D. C., 
unde, %, vs “a, Vice-Pres. N. Y. Central Lines; 
Y. City, Oct. 3 


Bu 2088, William (72), ex-member U. S. Tariff ore 


on ex-Pres. U. 8. Pottery Assoc.; Morris, Pa. 
Nov. 20 
Burke, T. 54), Harvard athlete, 1896 eng 
ieanae Ba Boston, Feb. 14. 


Burr, Winthrop ¢ a 

Peeing yt 0. (71), fe cake Bish ft Chi. 

Burro Rev._ W. can Bishop 0 - 
Bnet io England, Feb. 13. 

’ Burton, T. E. (77), U. S. Senator from Ohio; Wash- 
ington, D. C. Oct. 28. 

' Bushfield, G. D. (67), sports writer and promoter; 

- ‘Butler, wae sarey, ‘MLB, (42), author, Director 
But er, 0! Tey, 7 

* Brit. Bur. of pean in Amer. in World War; 
_. London, May 

: ef, L, a Pres. Sa aly Insurance Co.; 

a os 

hiapdilesn. G. V._ (62),§Chf. yates and Regent in 

Roumania; Buches Oct. 

Burney, Sir ‘Cecil (71), aa of the (British) 

Fleet; ano, re 

| Byme, Rey. F. X. A. (52), Sent oratoy, ex-Pres. 

Antenio College: N. Y,. City, Nov. 25. 

Cadorna, Mareuat Count Luigi (78): in taeh Dec. 


for 28 yrs. a governor of N. Y. 
¥. City, 5. 


nta, Ga., Meh. 12. 
W. H. (933, Prof. naga ad of “Surgery 
Vale Univ: New Haven, Conn., 
n, Bliss (68), Canadian poet; New Canaan, 


. (285 
0 ybil (Mrs. ‘Maurice Revnes) (29), Amer. 
ess: Faris A April 15. 
_ Carnell, Pr “Laura H. Gv; Assoc. Pres. Temple 
f Univ.; Philadelphia, Meh. 30. 
a - Carpentes Edward (85), poet, socialist; in England, 
June 


os _cétpenter, Rear Adm. J. S. (69); Washington, D. C., 
une 

d Gare. W. A. $, night editor The World; Jersey 

(eCity, ened 4 

Carrington, » (79) Fs Journal-Courier; New 


| Haven ne “Jan. 2 
arry, E. FL (6 va Frcs, 


Pullman Co., banker; 


Se ravibalan Com- 


rye Maw July 18.” 
a, cay, R, J. 61), Vice-Pres. end Counsel N. Y. Cen- 
| “tral Lines; N.’Y. City, Nov 
D ‘Odea, J. J. (54), een of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Pres., Penn. ¥ed. of Labor; in Canal Zone, May 6. 
Ns, Rete (78), chess editor; Long Branch, 


cassidy, Mt Mars (66), race-horse starter on N. Y. tracks 
for 35 years; one N. Y., Oct. 20- 
Chamberlain, B._T. (73), ex-editor Albany Argus, 
' HEM Com. of Navigation (1893-1921); Baltimore, 


hapman, E.R, (80), N. Y. broker; Great Neck, N. 
Y¥,, ec, \22, 1928, 
Chase, Florence (75), actress; N. Y. City, May 14. 
oC eek, Tom (103), oldest etive race-horse owner in 
~ world; Havana, Cuba, Jan, 28. 

‘Chicago May” (Mrs. May Churchill Sharpe) (52), 
reformed criminal; Philadelphia, May 30. 
aie (60), restaurant owner; N. Y. City, 


i ” (70), senior emo U. Ss. 
Agric.; Washington D. C., Sept. 15. 
, Lord (W. F. Poer-Trench) (Go); London, 


=e 
(77) as Ci ex-U. 8. Sen. from Minn. 
Mech. 6. 


Bs 
Seoistan Sh 
oN a Ss. (78), PaePras Amer. Assoc. Woolen 
No. Billerca, Mass., Feb. 18. 
natn (78), aa N. Y¥. City banker; 
ils 


. City private banker; 


Atlant 
oats Brig. "Gian! Sir Gihert, (6d), High Commis- 
sioner for Iraq; Bagdad, Si 
Perea Georges (88, 


Paris, 

~calttorat Mrs. W. res Lucy Lane), novelist, play- 
wright; London, April 21. 

— Olne, 7 Leonard (8). playwright; N. Y. City, Jan. 

: or 


Cochran, A, S. (55), Yonkers carpet mnfr., yachtsman, 

philanthropist; Saranac Lake, N. Y., June 19. 

CRE ne ; ie Gs Pres. Lawyers Trust Co:; 

Me 

_ Cogswell, Greta (77), ex-Pres, N. Y. State Bankers 
800.5 Charleston, 8.6 ch. 10. 

Cole, Maj. Gen. EB are 61), Marine Corps; San 

Francisco. July 4. 


8), ee eroniie of France; 


"Coleman, Cc. B Hie fn, bridge a 


nm, is 
Coiling, 'F. (74), for 50 yrs, edi — 
o. ). ) Observer, ex-State ‘senator a M5 Ct 


ate Isabella (Mary Scanlan), | opera ‘singer 
Chicago, Jan. 10. a 

Concha, J. V. (62), Colombian Ambassador 
Vatican, e ex-Pres. Colombia; Rome, Dec. : 

Conners, W. J. (72); owner daily Souci ; 
Sheleninn: “ ae Lakes Transit Corp.; na 

Conway, J. J. (60), Judge, Children’s Court, ay 
N. Y. City, July 4. 

eae tei, band leader; Ithaca, N. Y. 

~ June 

Cooley, Prof. C. H. (64), sociologist, 37 yrs. on Univ. 
of Mich. faculty; Ann Arbor, May 7. 

Cooper, H. E. (72), ex-judge, head of Committee ot 


Safety in Hawaiian Revolution (1893); Long 
Beach, Calif., May 15. 
Corrigan, R. C., Auxil, Bishop (80); a 


April 8. 

Cort, John (69), N. ¥. theatre owner and producer, 
actor; Larchmont, N. Y., Nov. 18. 

Cosson, Baron C. A. - (85), expert on arms and 
armor; in Italy, Feb. 

Coulter, Prof. J. M. can “dean of Amer. botanists”; 
Yonkers, N. Y., Dev. 23, 1928. 

Courteline’ (Moineaux), Georges (70), author, wit: 
Paris, June 25. 


Coweil, Prot. H. S. (74), for 46 yrs. head of Cushing 


Acad.; Ashburnham, Mass., July 6 
— ‘A aa (71), aluminum producer; Sewaren, 


- Aug. 
Cozens, E. B. (40), Bniv. of Penn. Grad. Mate 
Philadelphia, June 8. 

Craft, Dr. E. B. (47), inventor, exec. vice-pres. Bell 
Telephone Laboratories; Hackensack, N. J., Aug.20. 
Craigie, Mrs. Mary Whitbeck (80), founder Nat'l. — 
a Fed.; Washington, D. C., Dec “ 

Nae Bishop; M. J. (65); Philadelphia, Det 

Crawford, A. W. (55), lawyer, Exec. Dir. Amer. Fed. 
of Arts; Ardmore, Pa., June 27. 

SR wpn Mme. Ada (55), opera singer; London, 

ct. 

Crossman, Dr. E."O. (65), Med. Dir. U. S. Veterans — 
face Bee es N. H., June 21. 

eesti a4 S. (7), Dir. Brooklyn Museum; that city, - * | 

pr 

Cummins, James (82), Cobfed. vet. (Quantrill's — Y 
band), Assoc. of Jesse Ar and Cole Younger’ — 
Higginsville, Mo., July , 

Curtis, F. S. (85), Pres. Old Colony Railroad; 
Jamaica, Mass., Feb. 

Daeschner, Emile (65), 16 cnet Ambassador to 
U. 8.; Paris, Dec. 13, 1928. 

Dana, J. C. (73), librarian for 40 yrs., wets s palin 23 bs 
Ba by Public Library 1902-1929; . City, = 
uly 

Daniel, ee B. (29), radio announcer; N. Y. City, 


ug 
Dae W. T. (75), Amer. painter; in France, Mch. | 


Darlington, William (58), ne Sec., I. O. Foresters; 4 | 
Elizabeth, N. J., 
Davidson, James ‘gD. abinbuiliiae and owner; Bay | 


City, Mich., 
* G8), ated painter; in Italy, Oct. 24, 


Dawkins, Sir W. Bs Poe geologist, meine | 
in England, Jan. 

Deems, Rev. E. M +? Boe ne Sailors’ Snug 4 
Harbor; an Island, A ! 

Defrees, J. H. (71), of Chicago, lawyer, chairman U. r 
a {Chamber of Commerce; Washington, DG 

Delacroix. — (62), ex-Belgian Premier; in Ger- 
many, , 

pea Rent cacti! F. H. (81); Annapolis, Md., 


ial aia Prof. H. G. L. (80), historian; Berlin, 
rents ts oy Berlin, — 


7. al 


” 


Delmonico, Miss ary hine,. restaurateur; Mt. , 
Kisco, N. BO eit 1 
Dempsey, J. . (60), racing writer; Dallas, Tex., 4 


Sec. of Navy; Detroit, F 
etn ey (82), Gld-titae minstrel; Wheeling, — 


W. V: 
Dever, vane 67), ea Maver of Chicago, banker, 


lawyer; that ty, Si 

Devrient, Max (71), ectcr, pou director Burg- 
theater of Vienna; in Swi d, June 14, 

de Zeng, H. L. (63), 0 Nat goods mnnfr., trustee 

tockbridge, Mass. Oct. 2. 


Hobart College, fin.; 
Diaghiler, Serge ay ballet master of the late Czar; 
Ttaly, Aug. 19. 


: 

} 

: 

Denby, Edwin (58), ae ex-Congressman, ex- 1 
| 
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(under Tatt Chicago, Dec. 13, 1928. 


~ France; Paris, Feb. 7 
founder U . Chamber of Commerce; Baltimore, 
April 14, 


gee: ag city, Mch 
fer; N.Y. 


_ Dinsmore, (68), finance’! ¥. City, Mch, 8. 
Ditgon, ©. Cc. ae ay Eile publisher: N. ¥ 


Angeles 


Cardinal, L. E. (73); Paris, Sept. 23. 
ae N. (73), — ot fin. 
N. Y. City, Jan. 
Dumont, Wayne X58), 
fe ean ae Pat) 'N. J., April 
: B). architect (designed Grant's 
Highland Beas h, N. J., Oct. 
Dunne, R. C. Bishop, E. M. (65): Panchar YU., Oct. 17. 
Durand, Dr. H. S$ (68), Amer. fin., and physician 
~ guéhor.'¢ of Yale song “Bright College Years’’ 


4 Durand-Ruel Joseph (70), art dealer; Paris, Dec. 30, 
© Durbin, ex-Gov. W. T. (81), 33rd degree. Mason; 


Anderson, Ind., et 18, 1928. 
pes, Sat of (F. W. Lambton) (74); in England, 


Jan. 
> Gis, May 7 (81), riding academy founder; N. Y. 
Vv, 
Fs Dussau, G (78), came from France in 1883 to 
oversee eens up of Statute of Liberty; Berkeley, 
Calif., June 19. 
2 aera Lge (70), ee ex-Pres. 
Soc. ; Y. City, F 2. 
Dyar, Prof. H. c. (62), of U.S. Nat'l.Museum, 
aooee expert, biologist; Washington, D. C., 
an. 
Eagles, Jeanne (35), actress; N. Y Oct. 3 
_ Earp, Wyatt (78), gun fighter ot pot Southwest; 
bee os Angeles: Jan. 13. 
é ge Adm. E. W. (64), Washington, D. C., 


oe re. G. (49), architect; N. Y. City, Dec. 2. 
Eddinger, Wallace (47), actor; Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Jan, 8. 
_ Edwards, H. (69), Vice-Pres. N. Y¥. Edison Co.; 
_ Glen Ridg MS Sept. 18. 

4 pemnat, Earl of (Ch. na Perceval) (70); London, 


Ehret, George, Jr. (58), ex-brewer, fin., philanthrop- 
ist; N. Y. City, M 
eiS., B., ar. (oN financier, coal mine owner; 
N. Y. City, Oct. 
lanes, Arama (46 (46), eens Ct. Justice, N. Y. 
ity; e Plac 
g Nriholatie® jeader; Springfield, 


_ Elliott, * I. (70), 
sf 9, 


philanthropist; 


70), bs) corresp., ” traveler, ‘ec~ 
es eon 


Philadelphia, Jan. 21. 
nnis, John ey, athlete; Stamford, Conn., April 22. 
t, Monis (83), ex-Premier of France, lawyer; 


Ernest 
’ in that coun y 27. 
a mantess (Gare Shindler) (70); in California, 


April 
in poow 3 J. W. (92), capitalist; N.Y.°City, Dec. 6, 
PN i. Pe ae (82), LO ieee Service Commissioner; 
na (76), pioneer auto mnfr.; Boston, 


A 
‘Ewing, D. S. (63), lawyer, (Smith) Dem. leader in 
cat Fresno, Oct. 30. 
Fabio, oon @, oer Consul Gone att. Ye 1914. 
¥ er. Cons en. at 
Fal 19 918, eee Venezuela, 1920-1924; Dresden, 


55), actor; N. ‘s City, July 3. 
Foatp a ee ee Univ., fin.; 


Washingto: Dec. 17, 1 


928. i 
; sss Sk "Henry "(Dame Millicent Garrett) (82), 


Suffragist; ates: Aug. 5. x 


Sommp ged McG, (77. lawyer Confed. vet., ex- 
Sec. of : Qe 


Dike, Mrs.  afiiie Ss on Amer. war worker in 
Dill, Lewis 70); ex-Pres. Nat'l Lumber Assoc., & 


pein, T. S. (70), lawyer, Laae 9 5 Denver Chamber of 


Y. City, May 
Doheny, iste Jr. (36), petroleum producer; Los 
Doreen, TA SRA 2 nt (52), cartoonist; Great Neck, 


H, (64), printer; eee Feb. 25. 
Drinker, W. W. (60), ef Eng’r. N. Y. Port Author- 
ity; Ridgewood, N. J., Sept. 16. 
Driscoll, M. (77), ex-Congressman; Syracuse, 
N. Y., Jan. 
Dubois, R. C. 


Sete eas Amer. Bar 


SF re (67), big game hunter; in ; 
Cc. se ty +s Pongressman e from Mo., lawyer; | 


Ferguson, Rey. W. P. F. (68), 
Franklin, Pa., June 23. 


newspaper map; 
Fenwick, Sir George (81), New Zealand new; 
cane Wellington, Sept. 23. / errno 


d, Gen. G S. (83), ex-Pub. Works Commissioner 
at N. Staal consulting engineer; Buffalo, May 


Field, Jacob (73), for 68 years 7 Wall Street stock 
operator; Atlantic Aw 6 Jan 


elding, Hon. ( 50), en teks Minister of 
Canada; Ottawa, bey: 
Fine, Prof. H. (70), mkihemneeiele on Princeton 


PEE faculty 48 years; Princeton, N. py. Dee. 22, 


ee J. (66), for 40 yrs. headmaster Princeton, 
N. J. te School: that city, July 24; 

Fink, Jodok (62), Vice-Chancellor of Austria; in that 
country, July 1. 

Finlay, Viscount (86), member Permanent Ct. of 
Arbitration in 1920, and Judge Internat’l. Court of 
Justice, ex-Lord Chancellor of Great Britain; 
London, Mch. 9. 

Finnegan, Rey. aan 35), ex-Pres. Creighton Univ.; 

iske, Haley GD, ta i 
ske, ley lawyer, Pres. Metropolitan Life 

Co.; N. Y. City, Mch. 3. 


Philadelphia, Dee. 25 
Fleitmann, W. M. (70), N: Y. Lge Paris, Mch. 24. 
Flint, F. P. (66), lawyer, ex-U. S. Sen. from Calif.; 
at sea, Feb. 
sige eee (66), “aes owner, sporting man; Denver, 


(96), Pres. emanttos Univ, of "Minn,, 
Machomiaeeian: Minneapolis, Sept. 18. 

Forbush, E. H. H. (70), for 38 yrs. Mass. State ornitholo- 

gist; Westboro, Meh. 8. 

Ford, ba (66), theatre owner; Baltimore, Jan. 25. 

Formoso, C. A. (69), ex-police inspector; Brooklyn, 
e 

Fornes, CG, V. (82), ex-Congressman, ex-Pres. B'd. 
Aldermen of N. Y. City; Buffalo, May 

ah ea pha (91), circus man; Ww. Berlin, N. 


Foster, a de P. (80), N. Y. lawyer; Tuxedo, N. Y., 

Towle, A, A. (81), newspaper man (Boston Globe, 
1874-1929); Woburn, Mass., Oct. 20. 

Fowler, Ellen. T. (Mrs. A. L. Felkin), novelist; in 
England, June 23. 

Fox, A. (78), ex-advertising mgr., N. Y. World; 
Kttlaboro, Mass., July 22. 

hn mir W. f., U.S. Minister to Liberia; Monrovia, 

y 

Francklyn, C. G. (84), se of the Consolidated 
Gas Be pie Y. City, Jan. 11. 

Franco, J. F (74), ex-Premier of Portugal, Dicta~ 
tor 1907-1908: Lisbon, April 4, 

Frankenfield, Dr. H. GC. (67), forecaster and Bey 
ve tae beg U. S. Weather Bur.; Washi ngton, D. C., 


iy 29. 

Frazee, H. H. (48), theatrical producer, one 
ewe Amer. League Baseball team; N. Y 
une 

Frazer, Mrs. Laura Hawkins (91), girl bares t, 
Mark Twain, original of “Becky mt oe 
“Tom Sawyer’; Hannibal, Mo., bes pra omge8, 

| ma John (49), poet, novelist; in Pngland, 


Trehanile: Admiral Sir E.R. A a “father of the 
British N: 
Fuchs, Emile (62), sculptor, eel N. Y. City, 


ayy"’; London, Feb. 1 
Jan 
‘Field, “Felix (60), abet ¢ merchant, plane 
So. Orange, Ni: J., 0. 


Gallagher, Edward ay. yaudeville actor; Astoria, { 


N. Y., May 28. 
Galliher) W. T. (74), banker, chairman Hooyer 
Inaugural Committee; Washington, D. C., June 30. 


Galli, Aiello; Cardinal (63), Rome, Mch. 26. 
Garber, D. A: (69), founder Associated General Con- 
eal ct Nat'l. Councillor, U 8. Chamber of Com- 
; Washingt mn; D.G,, Bes . 4, 
Garrett, E 5 ih (TO. redltee author; Needham, Mass. 
ADI 


Saedie spat Oia ratne (73), ex-Gov. Tripoll; 

enice, 

pee tke v . (57), newspaper man; N. ¥. City, 

'e 

Gasquet, F. oe Cardinal; (83), Rome, April 5. 

Gates, Rev. F. T. (75), general organizer othe the 
Rockefeller, Foundations, educational and chari- 
table bodies; Phoenix, Ariz., Reb. 6. 

ire, L. D. (48), Justice N. Y. Supreme Court, 

1st Dist.; Watkins Glen, N. Y., Mch. 1. 

Gibson, Maj. Gen. Sir_ J. M. (87) Att'y. Gen. for 

Ontario; Hamilton, Can., June 3. 


M j 
Flebhes A. W. 0). philanthropist, art collector; | 


a ’ 


ee 


| Gideon, David Ne Fate Roe owner for 50 yts.; >, 


La Ree SUNG 
a (56), illustrator; N. Y. City, April 20. 
nes (93), U. S. Treas. 1878-1883; Col- 


ester, ake 

Goldfogie, H. M: 73) ), Pres. Dept. Taxes and Assess- | 
Tents, ‘ex-judge; N. . Y. City, June 1. 

/Glatzmayer, AL W. (54), City Magistrate; ‘Bronx, 
Fel 


~ Goddard, G. H. (83), for 50 yrs. member N. Y. Stock 
_ Exchange; dstock, ug. 3. 
pear Lawrence (69), lawyer, atiehior; N. Y. City, 


Dec. 
'Goelet, Mars. Mary Wilson (73), widow ‘of Ogden 
3 Goelet, social leader; N. Y. City, Feb. 23. 
: Goldberger, Dr. Joseph (54), discoverer anti-pellagra 
vitamin; Washington, D. Cx Jan. 17. 
older, Prof. F. A. (51); Stanford Univ., Calif, 


de 
notsky, Samuel (25), Amer. Checker Champion; 
“Mich., April 5. 
. WwW. (63), U. S. Secretary of War, lawyer, 
ongr i D. 1 


Was’ C., Nov. 
oodenough, Prof. G. A. college athletics 
‘Goodhue, Urbana, IIll., Sept. < 

dhue, Mrs. Lemira (SD), mother of Mrs. Calvin 
olidge; Northampton, Mass., Oct. 24. 
oe (56), opera baritone; Hamburg, Ger., 


April 
Gots Count Shimpei (73), ex-Foreign Minister of 
Japan; Kyoto, April 13. 
ie ‘Sir Lomer (68), Lieut. Gov. Quebec ot ar ig 
er, Premier 1905-1920: Quebee, Mch. 28 
coal 6, ue (94), oldest Odd Fellow; Patchogue, 


Jr. (77), 
Moe Ie Sa Officer Amer. 


eter Sandberg Lodge, 


2s 5}, connie ex-Dean at Johns 
ny City, Jan. 22. 
pe (73); in Bngland, Feb. 4 


: xan “eae newspaper man; N. Y. City, 


a leader of 7th A. D., N. 

‘om. Pub. Works; in Florida, Mech. 3. 

rt sopper producer, lawyer, banker; 
e! 


eee Dec. 22, 
ambleton, Capt. A. ° “a 10 36 yrs. commanded 
Recs ‘and other White Star Steamers; London, 
Ww. P (82), editor Wall Street Journal 
M1908 1929): Brovivn, wee 9 x, 
‘Hampton, erbert (66), painter, sculptor; London, 


nila, P, C. (72), ex-Consul reat = Venezuel: 
epee Meio; ‘Ban! Diego, C Calif., Feb ich 


xo Hie hi (56), see Boston ve hiatne RRS 
‘ew rHtaven, one aes 


A. C‘Rainmaker”) (64), champion 
ee oe aan motorcycle racer; Minneapolis, July 26. 
“Marding, J. H. (65), banker; N. Y. City, Jan. 4. 
Searegcat Earl of (Henry Lascelles) (83). ‘tather-in- 
law of Princess Mary; in England, Oct. 6 
ppaemaworth, re Hildebrand (57), somepenae owner; 


aeons, ~ NPD. 
Cc ; = ef. City Magistrate, XY 
cote in’ Fl 2, Mi 4, = ai 


vs may 11, Burge (73), painter; Woodstock, N. Y., 

; Dr. C.C. (84 , ex-Provost Univ. of P. 
Philadelphia Feb. “ch a tree 

‘Harabherger, F Prof, J. w. (60), botanist; Philadelphia, 


fart, Harry (70); olothing mnfr.; Chicago, Nov. 20. 
_ Harvier, Ernest (65), lawyer; N. Y. City, May 9. 


i: 


Hasbrouck, Frank (76), ex-N. Y. State Supt. Insur- 


_ ance, ex-judge, ex-Pres. Holland Soc.; Poughkeep- 


ste, Dec. 18, 1928, 
5 ie e 


| Hauk, Minnie (Baroness von Hesse-Wartegg) (76), ‘ 


Fila., Feb. 
| Hastings, Tion “Aubrey (50) Wy Seschtconase ier 
horse owner and trainer; in Engl; and, June ce 5 
New aruee) Thomas (69), gas Mineo la, N. 4 


22. 
Hatzfeldt, Princess (66), e by 
adopted daughter of the ate Collis P. Huntington, 
widow of Prince Francis Hatzfeld-Wildenburg; 
London, Dec. 18, 1928. 


former opera singer; Lucerne, Switz., Feb.6. . 

Hawkes, McDougall (66), lawyer, ex-Dock Commis- 
sioner, Pres. French Institute ~~ Sp yrs., me mber 
Bridge & ae 1 Commission; Y. City, Meh. 22. 

. (82), Gov. iat. 1911-1913; Boise, 

Aug. 

flawley, F. T. (64), ex-Grand Master Switchmen’ | 
Union; Indianapolis, Feb. 20. 

Hayes, Dr. Noah (85), last survivor bs riper Arctic | 
Exped. of 1871; ‘Milford, Nebr., ia 

Heath, Earl of (Reginald Sabeeone (a), founder — 
Empire Movement; London, Oct. 11. 

Heard, D. B. (59), newspaper owner (Arizona Re-_ 
publican), Roosevelt progressiv: e; Phoenix, Mch. 14. 
Bates: J. C. (66), chemical eng’r.; Providence, R. re | 

une 3 
Heim, Marcus (74), founder Consolidated Exchange, 5 
50 yrs. a broker; N.Y. City, May 23. A 
Hein, Silvio (49), musical comedy composer; Saranae 
Lake, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1928. t 
Heinsheimer, A. M: (62), N. ae civil engineer, philan- 
thropist; New Rochelle, N ay LAE: She 9 
Heller, Rev. Max (69), ex-Pres. ‘Central Conf. an 
Rabbis; New Orleans, Mch. 
Henderson, Rev. T. S. (58), Me On, Bishop; Cincin=¥ 
Rep. leader, 


nati, Feb. 11. 
12th, A. Dil 
Meh. 22. 


Henkel, William (44), 

lawyer; N. Y. City, £ 
Henri, Robert (64), painter; N, Y. City, July 12. 4 
Hensley, Maj. W. N. (47), rd Air Corps vet. De 


Hawley, J 


on train from Washington, Mch. 21. 
Herbert ae French Ambassador to Belgium; 


(74), Ambassador to France, 
ToLni9 a Tooi- tn9, iow of Ohio, 1904-1906, 
fin., lawyer; a Mch. 31. + 
Hickey, Rev. M. A. (64), Pres. emeritus St. oeavena 
ture College; N. Y. City, Oct. 23. 

Higgins, C. M. (75), policvendastie leader, ink) 
mnfr.; Brooklyn, Oct. 21. 

SS) MP 5 Os race-horse owner and ae 


5 te). eo N.Y. State Waterways Assoc,, — 
ex-Assemblyman and State Senator; Buffalo, Dec. 


Hill, John, | Sept 27 flyweight boxing champion; in 
pt. 
N. D. (70), pastor wy ged of Plymouth | 
ooklyn; Bronxville, N. Feb. 25. 
Nowe “City. Feb. nae 


Hilton, Col. A. B. (63), fin.; | 
Hines, Col. F. H. (60), roth Field Artillery, . Wie | 
¥. City, May 8. 


N. Ce Supt. ae ldgs | 
Sl), en State Supr. Ct. Jus-— 


Hirschberg, M. H 
tice; Newburgh, N. 

Hirst, Mrs. C. D. (63), Vive:Pres. Women's Dena 
Club.; N. Y. City, Mech. 15. \ 

| ggneee Raymond (64), attor; Los Angeles, hy 


Hodges, Maj. Gen. H. oe, (69), military ae | 
Lake Forest, Ill., Sept. 

Hoffmansthal, Hugo ae 755), poet and dramatist; 
Vienna, July 15. a 

Hollander, pers G3), Gen’l. Ag't., Equitable Life; 
N. Y. City, May 2 y 

Holz, is 4 (66) eo Berlin, gees 25. 4 

Horne, F. J. (60), Vice-Pres. . Trust Co.; San — 
Francisco, Sept. 27. 

Horne, Lord (68), Commander Brit. First 
Army in World War; in Scotland, Aug. 14. 

Hosmer, Rev. F. L. (88), hymn ‘writer; Berkeley, | 


Calif., Jun vee 
Hotehkiss, H. L. (87), a founder of N, Y. Stock Ex | 
change; San Antonio, Tex., May 10. 
Howard, Mrs. L., poet, "Mlustrator: Cincinnati, 4 
ly 5. 
Howe, Earl (R. G. P. Curzon) (67), ex-Lord Cham- 
berlain; London, Jan. 10. 
Howland, Miss Ser, pe) oe philanthropist; | 
Sherwood, \N. NG June 
Hubbell, Dr. J. (83), erie See. Amer. Red | 
Cross; Glen Loko, Md., 19, 
Hubner, C. W. (93), poet, ‘Confed: Vet.; Atlanta,/ 
Ga., Jan. 3. 
Hudspeth, R. 8. (76), © oy Ned on Nat'l. Com- j 
mitteeman; Millington, N iv. 8. 
Huenefeld, Baron E. G, po soldier, Bots 
dramatist, transatlantic V yiniot (April 1 13,7 
1928); Berlin, Feb. 5. 


Huffington, John (66), marine Pate 3 ate P 
Conn., May 3. , De ae Bi 


~ Kemp, sie 


al 


a 


a 


Death Roll, 1929. 


Hug, ap (59), art dealer; Kansas City, ‘Mo., 


May 1 
pega A ‘saiter 
oe City, Sept. 25. 


Hughes, Rev. W- F. (54)! ex-Pres. oe ae Coll 
Stipa. Papal Legation at Wash.; N. Y. City, 

ann. G.A., Sr. (78), banker, broker; Overbrook, Pa., 
Mech. 20. 


Hulbert, i Hep, (59), ex-state executioner; Auburn, 


RAS (2). India Missionary for 52 yrs.; 
_ .__ Brookline, June 24. 
Hunt, a Mass, (60), ce singer; Brooklyn, 


‘Katsunosuke és, ex-Japanese 
Ambassador to Germany and then to London; 
Tokio, Nov. 3. 

Inouye, Admiral Viscount 2 aie (83), Japanese 
Fleet eas apne Mch. 2: 
' Jackson, R. B. (50), Pres. Ficason Motor Co.; in 


Jacobs, Dr. Aletta (80), uy toe first woman doctor} 
in poene: The Hague, Aug. 1 
“a (75), Amer. coffee ee financier, 
hantheg ist; at sea, June 21. 
G. C. (79), newspaper man, story writer 
(“Diamond Dick”); Owasco, N. Y., Sept. 13. 


J , Prof. J. W. (72), cg raaed Pres. Alex, Hamil- 
ton Institute; N. Y.’ Aug. 24. 
Jennings, Ts. Louis J. 


(Madeline Henriques), 
actress, widow of former editor N. Y. Times; 


London, May 12 


Jewell, Comm’r C.T., of ans Navy (57), a P. E. 
Churth aoe Gras n, D. C., July 22. 

Johnson Bradish 3. philanthropist; N. Y, 
City, ‘Dee. 9. 


Johnson, Prof. D. (72), founder and Pres. Win- 
throp a Goliesd for onset Rock Hill, Dec. 26, 1928. 
Johnson, Jackson (69).of St. Louis, largest shoe m’fr. 
in world; Daytona, Fla., Jan. 23. 
erect Abe ty (46), playwright, composer; Lynn, 
' Johnston, W. phen 
~ oe rene 
Jones, C PaaS ‘chain store owner; Skytop, Pa., 


Jones, ' Col. aad L. oe me U. S. Coast & Geodetic 
a F. 7) GD, Ene man; il ey red Py taaeas 


newspaper man, author; 


St. John the Divine, N. Y. 
field, Sees July 19. 
Jones, Rey. @Bkypilot”) 

sionary an 55 Reiss 0} 


N. oo 
Josephthal, L M (60), 3 bank 
N. Commande 


er, Adml. 
aa ae aay Militia; ele 
ay 
Jung, ir" Chandra (67), Premier of Nepal; 
City of Ne 


Vv. 26. 
Katzenbac pa Noy (60), State Supr, Ct. Justice of 
ae a bar of Trenton; that city, Mch. 13. 
pert, Mer. core We ear Gen. R. C. Diocese 
of Brooklyn; that ¢ ty a h 27. 
Keane, Rev. J. J. (72), & Archbishop, ex-Pres. 
Catholle Total A erat Union; Dubuque, Ia., 


Aug. 3. 
Keech, Ray (22), auto racer; Altoona, Pa., June 15. 
ex-member C..5: Shipping B’d. 
ngshoremen’s Assoc., 


pearite mis- 


(90; ms ; Wood- 


haven N. 


ex- 


ar- 


ere estate; Camden cia, og 
Keith, M. c gD, "an United Bait Co.; W. 


Islip, N. 
x Gy 53), actor; N. Y. City, Aug. 14. 
KRellerd °F vi fe gat Yonkers, N. Y., June 6. 


s re is " ex-N. Y. State ‘Supreme C’t. Jus- | 
tice, ex- A vice Commissioner; Glens Falls, 
Sept. 

Mrs. John (Anna Mullen), widow of Tammany 
agree , who died in 1886; N. ¥. City, Mch. 25. 


L. 8. (79), Indian ser4j: under Gen, N. A. 
E sai Cop | se Cali , Dec. /, 1928. 
sy. ee ate (56) County ( “erk, ex-Postmaster; 


| Knowles, Mrs. J. H 
W. CT. 


Y 


\ 
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Kemp, W. C. B. (78), for 60 vrs. a Columbia Univ 
siden: Noe Glen eee ee 


(49), Manager N. Y. Yankees Base- are d Paul (55), social worker; N. Y. City, 


Kennedy, Jobn (74), founder grain growers movement 
_in western Canada; Winnipeg, June 14. 
4 (7), biographer, poet; in Lewis 


Kernochan, F. (6), a founder of the Bar Assoc.; 
Nv Y. City, Ai 17. 

Kilbon, Rey: J 1 63), Exec. Sec. Nv Y. City Assoc. 
of Congres. Churches; Brooklyn, Aug. 10. 

Killilea, H. J. (62), lawyer, founder A meme League 
(baseball; Milwaukee, Jan, 23. 

Kimball (81), Treas. for 25 yrs..of Fed;Council 
of Churches: W. ‘Orange, N. J., Dec. 8: 

Hine Mrs. Carrie Van Dusen (75), singer, actress; 

aah City, April 17. 
King, A mB, ee (15th Tll.), lawyer; 


Washingto 
Kingsley, W. J. (52), theatre press agent, war corre- 
Nt Y. City, Feb. 14. 


spondent; 
Albert. mi Hessel: soldier, novelist; in 


‘Oss, 

England, Mch 
(Ellin Toy) (94), a founder of the a 
U., author; April 10, Clifton Springs, N.Y. ee 

Kuni, Field Marshal, Prince (55), father of Empress 
Nagako of Japan; "Tokio, le 27. 

Kuser, Col. Anthony (67), N. J. power capitalist; in 
Florida, Feb. 8. ? . 

Laimbeer, Mrs. William (46), eae Assoc. Amer. Ei 
Bank Women; N. Y. City, Oct 

Lanciani, Senator Prof. Rodoito, @), archaeologist; 
Rome, May 22. 

Langtry, Lily (Lady de Bathe, nee Emelie Charlotte 
Le Breton) (74), actress, famous English beauty 
and social ie Monte Carlo Feb. 12. 

Lankester, Sir E. R. (82), scientist, naturalist; Lon- 


don, Aug. 15 r 
Lauderdale, Countess of (60), portrait painter; Palm 1 

Beach, Fla., Jan. 30. ay 
Law, C. B a. ex-judge of .. 


5 ex-Congressman, 
Brooklyn; Lake George, Sept. 15. 
Lawrence, Margaret (39), actress; N.Y. City, June 9. ' 
Le Boutillier, Thomas (50), polo player, ex-U, 8, eg 
champion pistol shot; Westbury, N Lg iA ’ 
Lee, E. M, (61), of Ind., 33 Degree Free M 
~ ergo Bull Moose Party in 1912; Miami, i Fla, 
OV. bs 
Lee, James Melvin Gl), Fas Dept. Journalism, N. Y. 
Univ.; N. Y. City, Ni 17. 
Lee, W. G. (69), head Nae Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen for 20 yrs.s Lakewood, O., Nov. 2. 
H. 7, (58), Anglican Arohblatops Mel- 


“60), educator, Director 1917-1928 
Carnegie Watrorr, Pittsburgh; Ann Arbor, Mich., 


et. 13. 
a Boat (69), ex-French Minister of War; 
Nov 
Lehi Lilli (80) tet Paul Kalisch), opera singer; 
in Germany, ie 4 17. 


Lehman, Maj. (38), a founder of the Amer. 
Legion (Paris, Fi910), N. Y. City. July 10. 

Lehr, B. former New York society leader; _ Balti- 
more, Jan. 3. 
Leonard, Prof. R. J. (43), Director, School of Educa 
a at Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ.; N.Y. Cl ti 


Feb. 9 
Levering, Albert (60), illustrator, painter; N. Y. Ce meh 


Livery! C. M. (70), Psd San Francisco, ex-Pres, Western 
Pacific Ry.; N. Y. City, June 25. 

Lewis, Prof. P. A. (50), yellow fever martyr of N. Y.; 
Bahia, Brazil, June 30. 

Lewis, W. T. (66), lawyer, cont grandson of Nellie . 
Parke Custis; Berryville, Va, May 17. : 

Liang Chi-Chao, Chinese pea E Pekin, Jan. 20. 

Lieb, J. W. (69), senior Vice-Pres. 'N. Y. Edison 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Nov: 1. 

Lieber, Michael, 32, ex-Amer. checker champion; 
Flint, Mich., Mch. 26. 

Liman von Sanders, Field Marshal O. (74), 
German Commander at Gallipolli; Menten, Aug. 


lumberman, Rep. leader; 
o 0. 
(68), merchant, civic leader; Phila~ — 


a 
A 


j 


A 


3 


: Me 


22. 
Lindley, Harvey (75). R 
ttle, Wash pt. 
Lit, Col. S. 
elphia, red ; 
Littlefield, yadee x W. (83), Hon. eae Nat'l. Anti- 
_ Saloo: mn League; Pawtucket, R. L, . Be 
Locher, ‘eur (51), lawyer, ex-U. 8. aon ex-Ohio 
State Director of Commerce; Cleveland, Aug. 17. 
Lodge. es, $3: wife of Sir Oliver Lodge; in Eng- 


land, F 


Loeb dos ile reds (52), child welfare leader; N. Y. 
City, Jan. 18. 


, ee ; Hobo- 
sears Rey, Bus aoRe (63), pastor 5th Ave. Presby. Londra James (60), City Commissioner; 


ty, 1919-1926; a pone May 3. 


Ee ia 
War Minister, Téadisi ta Oa in 


Ch., N. ¥. 


1 
\ 


ptateseian, ‘fin., | Loper, 
Oiewie A 12. Phiiad 


sip WwW. he, oat a head ‘‘Cordage Trust’’: 


7) Mentanus, C. A. (43), Vice-Chairman 
{ _ da, Feb. 4. of Aldermen, that wits. Sept. 7. 
_ Loud! 82), ex-Pres. {ag98) ed Party; (hitPhersen: Ww. D. (6 nae xeties ) 

t oka Be ke, 5 Dec. legislator; Toronto, C: iy 3. 

Yow Sir A. an 68), pean ea ina patna Wash- Mi Gh Pe ONL) y Gov. ae sei. -1925),1 lawyer; 


; ington, D. 17. pers , ; 
; 7 Si ca 1), , widow of ex-Mayor; N. Y. City, | Medary, M (8), 2 architect, member Nat'l. Com- 
‘°Rpat ans et @ : W a Le ge of pis ae Chairman Housing Corp. of 

iY Pro: (77), Hon. Director Amer. Mus. U.S. Dept. of Labor: Ban Pa., pe am: ’ 

: ¢ Nate Hist.; Trebing. N. Y., Feb Meeker, Chuide (66), hewspaper man, Dem. leader, 

5 Ge Evariste, Cardinal (63); Lome Mch. 31. fin.; Columbus, O., Dee. 6. q 

: ae ed (73), lawyer, ex-Congressman; Meighan, W. J. C. (79), newspaper as N. Y. City, 

_ Detroit, Dec. ch. 4 

Lunny, Rev... wat Prof. (59), a Jesuit leader, | Meiklejohn, he a8 Yee 2 Be 2): _ex-Congressman from 

» editor, moderator, N. a ene ocese; N. Y. City, Nebr., ex-Asst. Sec. 0: Los Angeles, April co 
July 2 Meredith, Sit Tinea rere acer? Montreal, Feb. 


en a 21. 
f L Col. P. M. (61), N. Y. broker; in France 
: vale, 16... Merode, Countess de (Mrs. C. E. Waterhouse). (43), 
a Lydlg, Rita One oan Lydig, ex-wife W. E. D. war worker; Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 3. 
_ Stokes) ( . City, Oct. 19. Merrill, G. P. (75), head curator of geology, U. S. 3 
Lyon, fae shige i W. (84); Washington, D. C., Nat'l. Museum; Auburn, Me., Aug. 15. 
Nov. 22. Merseles, T. F. (65), Chairman, Montgomery Ward & S| 
; vA B.’ (70), ex-N. Y. State printer; Albany, 4 


Co., Delmonte, Calif., bey ‘ 
J : Mersey, Viscount (John C Bigham) (89), Lr 

‘Macara, Sir Charles (83), founder Internat’l. Cotton miralt Sept. 

~ Fed.; London, Jan. 2 


ty Ct. Justice, ex-M. P.; in England, Sept. 3. ‘! 
Messager, Andre (75), composer; Paris, Feb. 24. 3 

z Lege Edna pNics. Jesse Lewisohn), Amer. ac- 
tress; Paris, Jun oe 
sir HJ (79), ex-Premier of Manitoba, 


Meux, Adm. of the Fleet, Sir’ Hedworth (73); 
ir J. es Canada’s first Premier, lawyer; 


England, Sept. 20. | “ 
Meyer, Rev. F. B. (8), non-conformist leader; in 
Winnipeg, Mch 
| Macdonald J. A. (65). copper mnfr., banker, Flush- 
< ce 
Ma Kay, Rev. R (83), ex-Moderator Presby. Ch. 


England, Mch. 28. a 
Meyer, Prof. Hans GD, explorer, geographer "(sealed . 
Mt. Kilmanjaro); in Germany, July 6. & 
Mickleborough, John (88), eg-Princihel: Boys © 
wen School, Brooklyn; Twilight Park, N. Y., | 


: Mack Canada; da; Woodstock, ie ree oh eine wat 31. aay he Me 
' ‘Lane, M , novelis Ca! et al. Ae ae Pres. Lehigh e) | 
| “Macleod, N.M. (90), 23rd Chief of the Glan URiacleod, Stn See) Neca Ere aise ae yi 


cotch land owner; in England, Nov. 5. __ 
oooh eae (48), City Magistrate; N. Y. City, 


E. (73), race-horse breeder; N. Y. City, 


A. s., engraver, Vice-Pres. Amer. Bank Note 
ere he (eee ($3) Ps val M is, financier; 

‘aloney, in , Papal arqui e! 

Philadelphia, May 8. 

Reece Countess (Grace Bixby) (77); N. Y. 
vy yi7 

ann J.H. (8), playwright; N. Y. City, Dec. 19, 


Manning D. F. (71), 


Rye, 
Miller, aD. G: '@, hier Postal Inspector; Washing- — 
Milles, .H. (58), Vice-Pres., Ghane par Bank of | 
N. v ‘Bound Brook, N. J., June 2! 
Mills, Col. es (85), Vice-Pres. Sue Elevator Co;, 4 
" ex Pres. x . Athletic Club; Falmouth, Mass., — 
4 
wee a Harriette M., educator; N. Y. City, | 
Big - =e @, nares N. Y. Supr. Ct.; Mt.- 
itis, 3 is, MI ‘a ‘as, Detroit mnfr., yachtsman: in Fla, | 
ex-State Supr. Ct. Justice; a 
MBiookd eee sed Ogden (72), financier, sportsman; N. ¥. City, = 


Marlatt, H. artist; Mt. Vernon, N. ¥.; Oct. 10. Minch, "B. H. (64), N. J. State Conserv. Comm’ re | 
A 


Marq ay . 8. (75), ex-Chairman Presby. Ch., ex-Pres. State Senate: EP ede June 24, 

; . A. Gen. Council Montclair, N.J., Aug. 20. Mit 

be b Louls (72), N.Y. lawyer, Yewiah leader: | Pincirt, Re ete ee ne ee a Eee 
witzerland, Sept. Mitt hilad 

ens, George (55), song writer, orchestra. con- itep,“. B. (O8), Phila Soare st. railway exec;. | 


gusty (Daly's, Lyceum, etc.); Elmhurst, N. Y., gira hy, W- (S0),"newspaper man; Morristown, 


at 7 
in, W. P. (66), radio mnfr., fin.; Chicago, Oct. 14. | 3 
r, Whitenell (61), La, Congressman; Washing- fonro, Gen. Sir, Charles (69), defender of Gallipoli ; | 
, | Montagu of Beaulieu, Lord (John Scott-Mon’ | 
ity Wduardo (79), Church-music composer; N. Y. 2) o athlete,” Vice-Pres. Raval Auto, Club; Fa >| 
< 
ink Garrett (56), Pres. Ferris Institute; Big Os ee : j 
“Rap! nds,” Mich., April 20. Montgomery, T. L. (67), Penn. State Librarian, ;| 
‘NY. eernent, founder Tri-State 
’ Copake Falls, N. Y., Oct. 14. 
hele OB. (75), R "CG. archbishop; Regina, 


 Sask., 26. 

atthews, Brander (77), author, dramatist, critic; 
on Columbia Univ. meh ei (literature) for 32 yrs.; 
N. “st at Mch. 


1903-1921; afr yak ee Oct. 

Moon, F. F. (49), Dean, a ¥: aunte, College of | 
Forestry: Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 

Mooney, J. F. (54), Police Gane member Honor 
Legion; N.Y, Cit Vp! Bsa Ie 

Moore, Mrs. CAyiies Forestier) (87), musician, au-— | 
thor: Madison, Wis., Sept. 2 

Moore, C. J., peck Nail Saatety Council; Long | 
Meadow, Mass., eeu | 

Moore, D. A. anaes ext tate Taner: Laurel lumber, 
fin.; ‘wi Imington, June 14. ' ; 

Moore, Hilda yet: Austin Fairman), actress; N. Y. Rl 
City, May 18 

get ‘J. Wee (70), State Librarian and Historian ot it 

ashville, May 10. 4 

dot Adelbert (74), Vice-Chancellor, N. Y. State 7 | 
B'd. of Regents, lawyer; Buffalo, Sept. 12 t 

Migreenthany J.C. (70), philatelist; N. ¥. City, May 


Morris, Mrs. B. J..V. B. (84), granddaughter of Pres, 4 
Martin Van Buren; N. Y. City, Mch. 14. 
Morris, Newbold (60) nee Metropolitan Clu, 
Trustee Columbia Univ.; N. Y. City, Dec. 20, 1928. 
Morrow, J. W. (86), Sie U. 8. Circuit Ct. 
peals; a founder of Amer. Red Cross; 


Maxwell, PG. (70); Capetown, Feb, 21) 
Maxwell 4 ‘Br “William (66), "war correspondent; in 
land, Dec. 26, 1928 
Mi axwell, Sir William (87), Pres. Internat'l. Sooners, 
mtv? Alitance 1907-1921; in Scotland, Feb. 11. 
cae C. J. (84), naturalist; Newton, Mass., 


i Oat | 

Mayo, Eleanore (Mrs. James Elverson, Jr.) (57), 
een to ea eG April 8. 

MeCabi (69), Y. State Prison Commis- 
Tone (soot9i ey. avian to Gene Tunney, boxer; 

7 heeaagene June 19. 

earonthy,, C: . J, (68), ex-Gov. Hawaii; Honolulu, 


‘ McElroy, Col. John (83), editor, author, GAC rR: 


ra eader; Washington, D. C., Oct. 
*) eo (‘Tron ,Man’’) Joe atid Rr ae am: on 
: aseball team; Brooklyn, 

_ Mé¢Grath, Sir Patrick (60), Aah “Newfoundland 
meena’: ouncil, editor, aa ae St. Johns, 

MoKee, D..N., ex-head Mother Church, ‘First Ch. of 
Sclentist, Boston; near York Corner, Me., Aug. 11,; 

| McLaughlin, © B. (73), ex-judge N/ ¥. State Ct. of, 

Appeals; Albany, May 13. 


Moss, MeKenzie (60), juase, U.S. Court of Claims; 
Washington, D. C., June 12. be 
Mottet, Rev. Henry (84), ccotare . E. Ch. of 
gee at N. Y. City; Great Neck, ONY 
une 20. ! 
Murphy, Tim (67), actor; N.Y. City, Jan.11. 
sag wl W. 4H. (73), auto mnfr., art eet aki ’ 


Murray, G. H. (67), for 27 Premi 
ll ot ee wt yrs. Premier of Nova 


Murray, . Je 


, presiding P. E. Bishop; 


iw, IN ¥~ 
ie Bemapaper roan E. (69) faventor, Edison’ =) -South- 


m, N. Y., July 
Musin, "Ovide 5), violinist; Brooklyn, Nov. 24. 
(64), Asst. Adj. Gen. N. G., N. ¥.; 
My me City, tS 29. 
‘Neyin Mrs, Josephine, seulptor; Saranac Lake, N. 


_ Newbold, Thomas (80), ex-Pres. N. Y. State B'd. 
¥ Health, ex-State Senator, lawyer; N. Y. City, 


Niblack- Rear Adm. (U. S. N.) A. P. (70); Monte 


Carlo, A 
oo OF G (6), 
in W W. Roxbury, Mass., 


Nichols} iG (78), ore Amer. yet ae 
ester, wae Feb. 

- P. G4), Figroontoni Counsel; N. Y. 

. (51), Pres. Internat’l. Brotherhood 

ectrical Workers, Af ah eg geet Fed. of 


~Labor; Washington, D. C. 
| ae ete, tt aren wi Black) GS. actor; Bronxville, 


Narinbiook, ‘Lord ALE G. Baring) (78), banker; in 


Englan 

Ochs, Setriel ab, founder Berlin Philharmonic 
Choir; that city, Feb. 6. 

O'Connor, T. P. (“Tay Pay’’) (8D, M. P., editor 
Trish politician; London, Nov. 

O'Higgins, Harvey (52), story ratte Martinsville, 
N. Feb. 28. 

pia “B. E. (75), Pres. Hudson River Day Line of 

mboats, mining engineer; N. Y. City, June 5. 

fal Olgn Princess Paley (63), widow of Russian Grand 

: elas aris, Noy. 3. 

(73), ex-Pres. of Uruguay; Montevi- 


“20. 
O'Rourke, Rev. 5. H. (73), ex-Nat’l tg League of 
the Sacred Heart, Jesuit leader; N. Y. City, Nov. 


21, 
_ Osbsideszon Dr. E. P. T. O. (99), recluse; Asbury 
a Nh Feb. 18. 


U. S. Govt. Wool Noo ain sigh 


A ; » D. (85), ae Canadian 
General eat erage eee 
in Franoe, Dec. 9, me 


founder, Gotunbin Boceenton Wisner, N. Y. Mav 


si oo arbiter Angio-Ge 
mmission; Washin: 
(82), ex-Rep. atl Cs 
hington, D. C., Mch. 25. 
76) (‘Wheat King”), Chicago grain 
D. AB Ee Evanston, Ill., Dec uo 


, 


Ppt ‘spiritual dtrector Eucharistic 

ternity; Montr, 

Peabody iy: (OW B pean ohusr {aries oldest Har- 

lumnus; Danvers, Mass., 

Peek W, (70), banker, rail evanitve: Newark, 
N.. J. 

Perk: in,” Prof. W. H. (59), chemist; 


H. W., coal mine owner, ex-Pres. U. S. Golf 
y one ; Burlington, Vt., Ae 10. 
Peterson, Jonathan (63), U. S. Tobacco Co., 
and Amer, Snuff Co.; Rideefeld, Conn., Oct. 9. 
Mrs. Kate (89), daughter ot Charles 
“pethehehesc'5 "oy dlapateh agent fot Q1'¥e with 
; ‘Petherick, oe Ages we Tondon: that city, al Faw 
Phillimore, | 83), ex-Pres. International Law 
iliore, Tord ‘Justice High Ct. of Appeal; in 
' England, Mch. 13. Aa, 
Gps Mme. Celeste (Cleste Huntley 39), former 
ee, Swampscott, Mass., ve b. 6. 
leone. Ht 53). Great Lakes ship Wine operator; 
Pighand nd, rey 0. 


; ington, James (77), &x-boxing champion, “tather 

pie rowing,” contr: honor Bt He ty, April 25. 

paebury B (73), Amer. ‘mareont mer. Brooklyn, 
Aus: 


in FEngland. 


ae 


i 


t, Death Roll, 1929. 


urray, J-F. (68 pe erie Boro Pres.; Mt. 
ae ore by 1, 1928. 


t. 
- Ol), f for 41 yrs. bey ane World, as | 


ie 


‘ 
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newspaper owner; Poughkeepsie 


Pond, treat Adee C.F. (73); Berkeley, Calif., Aug.4 
Pope, R. W. (85), Hon. Sec. Amer Instit. Electrical 
Engineers: Great Barrington, Mass., Nov. 1. 
Porter, Dr. H. (72), ex-N. Y. State Health Com: 
missioner; Ore Lisle, Aug. 11. 
Porter, M. 8. (55), owner Mt. Vernon, N. ¥. Daily 
Argus; Watkins Glen, N. Y., June 18. 
Portman, Lord (64), owner of 270 acres of land in | 
London; that city, June 6. a 
Powers, Richard (89), a founder Amer. Fed. of Labor; ~ 
P a i Pet. i -C! 
owers Lu awyer, ex-Congressi 
Mass., Nov. 30. x 2 ee eee 
N. Y. 


Pratt, D. B. {8 banker, broker, car mnfr.; 
City, Oct. 
Prince ey ‘of Prussia (66), brother of ex-Kaiser: 
pence ee TP ot Petoht in (88 
in ohann o os enstein 
Czechoslovakia, Feb. beh 
Prince Max of Baden, ae -Ghancellor of German Em- 
pire; Constance, Nov. 
Prince, Dr. Morton 7h), neurologist; Brookline, 
Mass., Aug. 31. 
Princess Victoria (Ms. Alex. Sears (63), sister of 


ex-Kaiser; Bonn,Prussia, Nov. 


Priquet Baron Clements, © 5), aan eon to 
children; Vienna, Feb. 2: say s tin lo 


Prizer, Edward (73), Chairmen, Vacuum Oil Co.; 


| Platt, F. Ww. 62), 
N. ¥., July 


Orange, N. J., Aug. 
Proctor, F, F. 8)" shaweat owner; Larchmont, N. “d 

Y., Sept. 4. 
Pyne, PF. R, {72), AN, banker, philanthropist: 


cueen Mather Ma J. ne 3 
ueen Mother, Maria ine (70) of Spain, widow 
King Alfonso XII, Rp age of late Arc 

Charles of Austria; Madrid, 6. esas 
Radoslavoff, Vassile (75) iuieeion Premier, 1913- 
1918; Berlin, Oct. 2 
Rapalje, Rev. Daniel X93), ex-Missionary in China, 
eee grad. Rutgers Uniy: Plainfield, N. J., May 


ie bese Mrs. Harriet (89), spiritualist leader: N, 
City, Ape 24. 

Raw lins, sll S. Judge W. T. (51), of Hawaii; at sea 
Dec. is, 928. 

Raymond, Prof E. L. (89), educator, author; Wash, 
ington, D. C., duly 1 

ines Mie (3), de Bic, Penn. Railroad; Gladwyne 

a, ch. 
Redfern, C. P. (76), dress designer; Paris, June 16. 
Reid, od, Robert (on), mural painter; Clifton Springs, 


Dec. 
Retin Rev. O. H. (71), for 28 yrs. Lutheran Mission- 
ary Pastor, Port of N. Y.; Manhattan Boro, Feb. 


25. 

Revelstoke, Lord (John Baring) (65), London banker, 
member of Reparatiors Conference at Paris; that 
eity, April 19. 

Re ok igi Edward. (63), Vice-Pres. Postal Teleg. 
Jab: ; New Rochelle, N.Y, v. 9. 

hes = big H.M. (72), Geel professor at Yale 


39 yrs.; New oe Gong, 
Reynolds, L. (68), City Magistrate; Brooklyn, 
ay 
Rhodes, H. (68), Amer. author, playwright; in 
England, apis cs 
Rice, Rev. E. W. 78) editor, author; Philadaiwhie £7 


Dec. 3. 

Rice, A A. (63), ex-Atty. Gen. of R. ex-Dir. Genk 
Sons of ae By et Providence, Now 20. 

Richards, Prof. H. S., Dean Law School Univ of Wis; 
Boston, April rhe 

Richardson, Col. W. P. (68), Commander A. E. F. in 
North Russia in World War; Washington, May 20. 

Rigkard, ee: (Tex’’), boxing promoter; Miami, 

Ricker, E. P. (81), hotel owner; Paland Springs, Me. 

Dec. 22, ibe 

Ridgway, Dr. R. R. (78), founder Amer, Ornitholo- 
gist’s Union; Olney, Il, Mech 

Riley, Rev. C.0 (75), RN eahbas Archbishop; 
Perth Australia, Jane 23. 

Ring, Welding (83), expres: banker, ex-Pres. N. Y, 
Produce Exchange; N ae wan J aune 19. 

Rittenhouse, Florence (Mrs H. Dailey) (35), 
pores, Pres. jowelith Night Gtub: in N. J, ch, 
2 


Roark, C. W. 63), BORNE NE, mnfr.; Louis- t 
yille, eae pri 

Robb, J. 70}, 3 Pai Minister of Finance; 
Toronto, Ni sak 

Roberts, Henry hea Gov. of Conn., 1905-1907, wire 
mnfr., banker; Hartford, May 1. 

Roberts, Col. T. H. (79), eens Brooklyn, Feb. 27. 


| Roberts, Theodore (67), actor; Los Angeles, Dec: 14, 


1928. 

inso i h (“old J. B.”) (89), South 
Pap cai bce pita A inenond mines owner; Cape 
Town, Oct. 30. 


Waa 
RAS + 


Death Roll +1929. 


Robinson, j. F. W..- (81), Pres. Nav Wales 

Lumber eM ‘ASSoC.; Buffalo, N. Y., June 2 
Robinson, Col. Wirt (64), for 29 yrs. on West Point 

i Milit. Acad. faculty, geologist; Washington, D. C., 


y Jan. 19. 
Roeder, 8 -M. (85), Apis A pris Jewish Theol. 


Sem.; ee Y. City, 2 
Rogers, Rear Adm. E - (73)3 Philadelphia, Mch. 5 


reo ' Roosevelt, R. B., Jr. (62), fin.; : Sayville, N. Pied Sept. 3 


‘Rose, A. =e (75), lawyer; N.Y. City, July 2 
_ Rosebery, Earl of (82), ex-British Prime Minister and 
Liberal leader, land and race-horse owner; Epsom, 
| May 21. 
Poth te Mrs. Julius (60), Nat’l. Vice-Pres. Girl 
Scouts, Philanthropist: Chicago, May 23. 
Ross, | WwW. G. (65), rail_and power man, ex-Pres. 
_' “Navy League of Canada; Montreal, ‘April 15. 
~ Rossiter, W. S. (67), Pres. Rumson Press, census 


: expert; ‘Concord, N. H., Jan 
5; Rothermel, ah Bi 


+23. 
‘Jr. (78), ex-Dist. Atty.; Philadel- 


ES GG)" 
Worcester, Mass., N 
‘ae G. (75), race-horse trainer; Saratoga, N. Y., 


. S. (84) “pe Tang Pullman Co., 

, Jawyer; bildnere: No .; 

Rybner, Prof. M. GC. (75), composer, , violinist, pianist; 

UN. Y. City, = rae 
‘kett, Col. H. W. (76), lawyer; N. Y. City, Dec. 9 
aenger, Caer (61), baritone singer, teacher; Wash- 

~ ington, April 20. 

‘Sajous, Dr. C. E. de M. 8). ee of ductless 
land functions; ed. N. Y. Med. Journal, 1911- 
919; Philadelphia, April 37. 

anders, tos eS 4), Cleveland lawyer and fin 
oston, Jan 
anderson, Wiliam (102), cutlery mfr.; Richmond 


Hill, N. Y. City, Dec 
Santord, H.S. (56), Taner, Ger, Gen’l. Soc. Colonial 
ee N. ¥. City, M 
" Gen. Maurice 372. Defender of Verdun 
i 1914); Paris, Mch. 2: 
atow, Sir Ernest (86), eect Ambass. to Japan 
and China, ex-member Hague Court of Arbitra- 


_tion; in England, Aug. 26. 
Mas te ex-Congressman, ex-Gov. of Tex.; 


RH. (69), surgeon; N. Y. City, May 29. 
y Boies (58), lawyer, ex-Vice-Pres. U. S. 


Le vamar layin roller skater; 
1 


‘suid, “on. WW. ¥84), for 25 yrs. T 
P. | coun’ ape ae 


A in Go 
polis, Jan. 
Slavin, Frank (Sydney Cornstalk) (67), ex-champi 
bare knuckle boxer; Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 17. 
Slosson, Dr. E. E. Poe mt chem, Dir. Scienoe § 
W. 


burg A “Pa. Jan. 
smitt G:F. (65), dustice N. ¥. State See ee 
Monticello, Mch. 8. + 
Smith, Maj. Gen. H. A. (62), ee 7th Corps 


Area; Omaha, Neb., . 

ence ‘Ss. Ww. 09) & ex-N. Y. ag . State Supr. Ct. sen a 

smith, Xa Xanthus (00). ngualelile painter; Edge Hill, | P 

Snitin, Z i. (52), ex-Muncie Justice; N. Y. City, 
‘an. : 

Sohmer, ‘William (76), ex-State Comptroller, ex- 
Sheriff, ex-Register, 'ex-County. Treas., ex-State 
Senator; Brooklyn, zeb. 22. 

Southwark, Lord (R. K. Causton) (85), sportsman, - 


od Enea whip; London, Feb. 23. 
pees . (60), newspaper man; Freeport, N. Yan 


pr 
Spreckels, Louis (62), sugar refiner; Yonkers, N. Y., 
£), 


, William ‘6, 
Goy. of Utah; Washington, 
Squibb, Dr. E. H. (77), drug 


Mass., July 7. id 
aoe Grant (65), lawyer; N. Y. City, Dec. 10), 
Stack, Austin (48), a Sinn Fein leader; Dublin, April 4 


Stallings, G. T. (63), bat player and club mana- # 
ger; Haddock, Ga., May 13. 

Stanton, E. P. (51), Dewey’s signal boy, raised first 
Amer. ag over Philippines, at Manila, Aug. 13, 
1898; St. Louis, Feb. 23. 

Stauch, Louis (69), pioneer Coney Island» business _ 
man; Brooklyn, April 4. | 

Stealey, O. O. (87), for 50 yrs. on Louisville Coutiese 
Journal, beokan member Gridiron Club; Chicago, — 


painter, stage decorator; in 


“thine Board, newspaper owner; Aiken, S. C., 


jae 
(54), silk mnfr., “Hon. Swiss 


Dee. 31, 1928. 
Schwarzenbach, nh 
tN. Y. City; Hicksville, N- me, 


Steckler, ‘Alfred (73), exState Supr. Ct. Justice; — 
N. Y. City, June 1 4 
ar oe Flora (82), novelist of India; in England, — 


poneulycien'® a 

"Scott, Geoffrey (44), authority on Boswell; N. Y, 
‘City, Aug. 14. 

Searles, Rev. H.C. (84), Shey, s apres secretary, 
eae aa railroad Y . C. A.; Canandaigua, 


23. 
ellew, ethane W. A. (84), Bishop of Free Methodist 
Ch. of Amer.; Jamestown, N. Y., Jan. 16. 

| Serviss, G. P. (7 oa 
. En lewood, ae 
tga ne, 


os, 


aie a author, lecturer; 


tiers Oct 
L. (59), Aaiiraliat: Pitesets Mass., 


C, (81), with Harvard Univ. Med. 
1879-1912: Brookline, Mass., Jan. 11. 
ary ae de Brissac) (69), actress; N. 


: William (Mary Copley) So 
CS ceaae gee mother of Harry K 


" Shattuck, Prof. F 
Schoo! 

my Shaw, 
"Y, \ 


social 
Thaw; 


SP atloans jthat city, Jan. oy 
J. H. ben ae tk to Chile, ex-judge; 


~ Shepard, oh OQ. (88), ex-U. 8. Minister to Japan; 
Pasadena, Callf., Dec: 13, 1928. 
Sherwood, Lenore, Vice-Pres. Nat'l. Dem. Women's 
+ gore Ga tit tla Botta fas 23, 
or’ ity agis rate; Br yn, an. 
_ Shonts, Mrs. T.'P.; Washington, D. — e 21, 
Shumaker, Rev. E. Es. (62), Supt. ren Baie League 
in Ind.; Indianapolis, Oct. 25. 
Sickel, WwW. “A (60), ex-Pres. United Amer. Lines; at 
‘sea, May. 
 S$ifton, Sir Sith! (68), Canadian newspaper owner, 
f yertaman. on Alaska Boundary Tribunal; N. Y. 


r ity, April 17. 
Singer, Sir Mortimer gf) Amer. Sew! Mac 
Infgr.; London, June 2 ae “4 
simkins, Prof. W. 8. aa of Univ. of Texas, fired 
first shot at Ft. Sumter, Ku Klux Klan official in 
_ Reconstruction Days; Austin, Feb. 27. 


* 


stede, He H. R. (87), ex-Atty: Gen. of La., ex-Dist._ 
Atty. of Kings County; Brooklyn, Nov. 21, 

Steele, U.S. Representative, L. J. of Ga. él), lawyer 

Washington, D. C., July 24. } 

Stelner, Miss Emma‘'R. (73), composer; Bronx, Feb. | 

Steinhardt, David (42), N. Y. aes and bank- 
ruptey receiver; Philadelphia, _ 19. 

Stepanovitch, Gen. Stephen (73), Serb. commanding | 
general in woe d War; Belgrade, April 27. 

ite phansan, as by ( Peaches”) he ex-N. Y. City 
police captain; Bethel, N. Mch. 23. 

Stern, M. sy (63), Vice-Pres. Ba. Edue. realtor; N.Y, 


“ors 
Saved © repeal ot ON Ove City, July 2. 
G. (60), Dem, Stat son of late Vice-— 


Stevenson, i 
Pres.; Bloo m, OL, A 
Stewart, Grant (63) nactae, a founder Actor’s Equity © 
Assoc.; Woodstock, N. ¥., Aug. 18. 
Stewart, Joseph (70), exec. asst. to Postmaster — 
Genel ral; Washington, D. C., J i 
Stewart, W. R. (76), ex-Pres. N. . State B'd. of 
Charities, lawyer; N. Y. City, Sep t. 4. 
Stirling, Rear Adm. Yates (85); ‘Baitkanbe: Mech. 5. 
Stockton. I Flsbard (71), diplomat, financier; N. Y. 
ity, 
Stone, Melville E. (80), Counselor, and for 28 
oy * ce of the Associated Press; IN ike, 
el ‘ 
Storey, Moorfield (84), ex-Pres. Amer. Bar een 
aurner Lincoln, Mass., Oct, 24. 
Stover, G. B. (67), ex-Park Commissioner, a founder 
seequon Her Fettlement: ne aS 2 Na April it Ch. yi 
Straton, Rev. pastor By Bes oes his 
a4 \ ae ity; Retr igcer evangelist, C! 


Oct. 
Strauss, Albert (64), N. . banker, Vice-Gov. Fed. 
Reserve Bie 19 -1920, “Atlantic City, Mch. 28. 
Strayer, F. T.- (42), lawyer, ex-Nat’l. commander’ 
Veterans a Foreign Wars Indianapolis, Oct. 24. 
Strayer, Rev. P. M. (52), ee DI, Internat'l. Reform 
ur.; Rochester, N. 


| Stresemann, Gustav (51) arn Foreign Minist 


ex-Chancellor, Pres. People’s Party; Berlin, Oct: 
Strouss, E. M., lawyer, ex-Stai f ospitals 
N. Y. City, Meh, 23. jas eat cs 


Rev. Dr. 78), ex-Pres. 
College (1892-1917); joes ye ee seamen 
a bs, ee er W. R. (70), farmer: Topeka, Kan., 


Baddertscednady (‘Woodbine Willie’) Rev. 
Peers to King George; LiveeDeeL Moh. 4 8. 


5 Ft. 


| 


Pranaka Baron Giieht 66), ex-Premier of 
SS Woo em b Ki Po. d : as 
roker, founder Teterboro rt; 

Mifare Jan. 14, 
5 G. H. (76), Albany banker; N. Y. | 


ASSN ex-Warden Dannemora Prison; 
pa ex-N. Y. State Supr. Ct. Justice; 
B spemign, 57. 
Thomas, Mrs. Theodore (Rose FAS) (76), widow of | | 


20. 
72), ex-Pres. Amer. Sugar Refining | 
____Co.; Boston, “May 29. 
Thompson, Sir E. M. (89), eae fogs ex-Director | 
7 British Museum; London, Sept. 
Thompson, 28. Fanchon “(49). pens opera singer; 


Thorpe, J. H., ex-manager Lawyer’s Club, and the 
Railroad Club at N. a City; Colorado Springs, 


Nov. 18. 
Tillman, J (69), members from Ark., U. S. House | 
1515-1936, ‘ex-Pres. Univ. of Ark.; "Fayetteville, 


Tingley, Mrs. Katherine G®. Amer. theosophist 
_ leader; in peas July 1 
Toda, _— Adm. Cc: ¥80). “Washington, April 28. 
ae ole. J C. (59), Pres, Internat’l Baseball League; ; 
* Clty Feb. 28. 
Tooke, J . (78), first Gov. of Montana; Helena, 
Me a 


Torndorf, Rev. F. A. (59), petmue expert, of | 
Georgetown Univ.; Washington, D. C., Nov. 29. 

. Tosi, aeneesti0, Cardinal pO), R. C. Archbishop of 

Milan; that city, J 

3 ee Sir William. (80), Tiotel owner; London, Sept. 


4 Trainer, J. H. (83), See. Armory B’d.; N. Y. City, 
4 eb. . 
Fa nt C. 8. le P. (74), metal merchant; Brooklyn, 


“Trevor, Norman (52), actor; Norwalk, Calif, Oct, 31. 
eae ie “yea fredo (62), Etrusean expert; 


Tune, i 8 (go, painter; London, Meh. 13. 

-Tuti B. (74) architect; N. Y. City, Aug. 25. 
Prof. J. M. (78), pint on Amberst Coll. 
50 yrs.; ty a Mass., April 12. 

B. Senator from Tenn., soldier, 


oa, O. W. (66), ex-U. 8. Senator from Ala.; 

€ Woodlawn, Va., Jan. 25. 

ee = (65), aoe i be supe ig and Pur- 
Ere endship, 

Van Ber Benthuysen, «Will (46), artist, writer; N. Y. City, 


z 8. 
‘Vanderslic, Howard, art patron, capitalist; Kansas 


bite M 
“Van d ar Stticken, Frank (70), Amer. composer and 
A Hise director; Hamburg, Aug. 19. 
‘Van Nest, F. R. (85), treas. for 34 yrs. of Gen, Synod. 
Ref. Ch. in Amer.; N. Y. City, Feb. 14. 
‘Van SS es Coad Mrs. Alex. (Saran R. Drexel) (69), 
social leader, ar FS worker, philanthropist; near 
_ Philadelphia, 
“Van ce pays! ex-supt. Woman's Hosp% 


‘ Papriaren of thie Greek, Orthodox 
pe onstantinople, Oc' 
C.. (78) iortenlaelck: Richmop4?Va., 
rot. T. B. (72), educator, economist ‘Menlo 
, if., Aug. 3. 

elie, W. L., auto and airplane manir.; Mob.ae, Ii., 


“Meh. 
nio, Cardinal (81 Vatican City, Feb. 25. 
ihe ea, W. J. (60), So. ron educator; Capetown, 


; tne, Aa 0 i 2) Chi. Justice Wis. Supr. Ct.; Madison, | 


\ Death Roll, 1929. 


Capt J. C. (74), newspaper m: ‘acht Vi 
aval Feb a an, y: ing rooman, Col. J. 
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Tin 
Lo eo aoe 
"aot a fame (8), AG). Gen, Impérial 
German armies; Soe Jan. 28. 
ex-Grahdmasicr tn in Nae sua D eee "Herki- 


Wacker, C. H. (73), ex-Chairman Chicago ony Plan 
Commission, maltster; Lake Geneva, Oct. 31. 

| Wade, F. B. (65), a founder N. Y. State probation 
system, penologist, lawyer; Buffalo, April 10 

Wahl, Maj. Gen. Lutz (59), Adj. Gen. of the Army; 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 30, 1928. 

Wakeman, Dr. Maurice (31), of Yale School of Medi- 
cine and Rockefeller Institute, yellow fever ‘ mar- 
tyr” with Dr. Noguchi; at sea, Mch. 2. 

Wales, B. R. (50), N. ¥. State Senator, member 
State Crime Commission; Binghamton, Nov. 25. . 

Walker, H. O. (85) artist: Belmont, Mass., man 14 

Wallach, ¢ Boome (67), clothing mnfr.; N. Y. City, 

| Walpole, Rey. G. H. S. (75), aa Bishop, of 
Edinburgh, author; in Scotland, Mch 

Walters, John (58), betting commissioner on N. ¥. 
Trace tracks for 30'yrs.; Paris, Feb. 

| Ward, See: ee .C. A: fund raiders Flushing, 


v Dr. s Re W. (103), secretary and personal 
physician to to Empress Eugenie of France, com- 
panion of David Livingstone in- Africa, intimate 
of President Lincoln, Jefferson Davis and Robert 
E. Lee; N. Y. City, Sept Dhasy 

Wen, BoC. Bishop Sohn 73), "Kansas City, Kan., 


Ward, “ie te B (44), Pres. Ward Baking Corp.; Bronx 


Wiakion Ph aad (71), novelist; London, Mch. 11. 

Warner, W. Rr (83), telescope maker, scientist, Amer, 
philanthropist; in yes armed June 25. 

Warren, J. A. (47), N. Y. City lawyer, ex-Police Com- 
missioner, ex-Commissioner of Accounts; Green. 
wich, Conn., Aug. 13. 


| Warren, U.S. Senator, F. E. (85), ex-Gov, of Wyo., in 


the Senate os yrs.; Washington, D. C., Nov, 24. 
Warren, W. (95); Pres. emeritus, Boston Uniy.; ae 
Brookline, ie Dec. 6. 
Washington, J ‘T. (83), great-great grandson of 
Samuel Ne ig a! brother of George; San 


Francisco, mes ; 
8), financier, art patron; Convent, 


Mar wie Fak 7 

Watson, J. Hi. (78), Chf. Justice S;upr. Ct. of Vt, 
Montpelier, Dec. 7 

Weatherly, F. E. (80), song pes lawyer; London,” 


Sept. 7. 
Weller, R. H. (47), Congressman; N. Y. City, Mech: 1 
Wellings, Milton (79), song writer: London, Feb. 22. 
Wells, Benj. (61), former owner Phila. Press., zinc 


., May 6. 
. Joseph (73), ex-Vice Chancellor of 
aon Univ., anti-Communist; in England, Feb. 


Welsbach, Baron Karl Auer von (71), inventor 
incandescent gas mantle; in Corinthia, Aug. 4. 

Wendel, Miss Georgiana (79), owner of N. Y. Cie 4 all 
realty; gS ag Jan. 18. 

Wenley, Prof. R. (67), on Unty, of Mich. facul: 
dopey 4 since 1896; Ann Arbor, Mch. 29. 

Weston, Dr. (65), for 25 yrs. Coroner’s physi- 
cian at ae 2 “Git Bay Shore, N. Y., Feb. 21. 

Weston, E.-P. (90), jong-distance walker; Brooklyn, 
May 12. ( 

Westphal, Mrs. Amelia (77) (the i Duch- 
38”), race-horse owner; N. Y. City, 


White, C oS. 6 (69) actor, acrobat 1869-1934; N. ¥] 
ity, 
white, eis (53), motor manufacturer; Cleveland, 


Wiiehend, R.R. (74), author, founder of Byrdcliffe 
arts and crafts settlement at Woodstock, N. Y.; 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Feb. 23. 

ies Cee , explorer, war correspondent; 

Y¥. Cit: an 

Wickert, B. H. fe Sey Ere re Re Lary 

mer. and other 0 plese si ; 

Widener, Mrs.(Pancoast) J. B., social leader; Elkins 
Park, Pa., May 4. 

Willcox, Mrs. Louise C. (64), magazine editor, au- 
thor; Paris, Sept. 13 

Williams, Jessie Lynch 68), novelist, playwright; 
Herkimer, N. Y., Sept. 

Wilson, Havelock (70), iieadel Nat'l. Union of Sea- 
men, member Brit.Parliament for 16 yrs.; London, 
- April 16. 

Wilson, Lady Saran 
Mafeking; London, 

-Windl, Sir Bertram (70), unthropologist; Toronto, 
Can. Feb. 14. 


84), - Boer War heroine at 


aT: 


- Death Roll 1020; Nob 


bi eich e "commander J s. (58), lawyer, navigation 
scl expert for U. 8. Shipping B’d.; Washington, D. C., 


wate Prof. T S. (76), on Yale law faculty 1879- 
1911: New Haven, April 24. 
Worcester, E. D. (73), lawyer; N. Y. City, May 21. 


THE ALFRED B. 

The Swedish scientist Alfred B. Nobel, inventor 

; ot dynamite, died in 1896, bequeathing $9,000,000, 
_ the interest of which should yearly be distributed to 
Physics. Chemistry. 
W- Cc. Rontgen (G)|J. H. van’t Hoffj/E. A. 


im A. ‘Lorentz (D.)|E. Fischer (G.) 
P. Zeeman (D.) 


. |A. Becquerel|S. 


A. ) Arrhenius|N. 
; wi 
_. |P. and Marie Curie 


rete Rayleigh (E.)|Sir_ Wm. Ramsa L P. Pawlow (R. os Mistral (F.) 
A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) 


C. Golgi (1.) S. Ra- 
mon y Cajal (Sp.) 
Cc. L. A. 


Ph. Lenard (G.) 

ae J. Thomson (B.)|H. Moissan (F.) 

A. + Michelson E. Buchner (G.) 

1908. G.“Thppmann to E. 


9... G. “Marconi BS W. Ostwald (G.) 


F. Braun (G.) 


1910.4 J. Dd. van der Waals|O. Wallach (G.) 


D.) 
w. Wien (G.) Marie Curie (F.) 


! plea DalénjV. Grignard (F.) 
| (Swe . Sabatier (F.) 
. K. Onnes (D.) A. Werner (Swi. | 


. H. Bragg (E.) 
L. Bra | ) 
Not awarded. 


1917, Prof. Charles G. [Not awarded. 
 Barkla (E.) 


Prof. F. Haber (G.)| Not awarded. 
yi. Jules Bordet (B). 
Guillaume Sirsa air )|A. Krogh (Dane.) 


Not awarded. 


.|A. V. Hill (E.) and|J. Benavente (Sp.).|F 
: O. Meyerhott (G.) 
1923. .|R, A. Millikan (A.)|Fritz Pregl (Aus.) [F; G. 


"(Can and Dr. J. 
M 


K. Han ~ Siegbahn Not awarded. 


as. Franck (G.) 
Gust, Hertz (G.) 


Medicine. 


G. 
sr Ronaia Ross Th. Mommsen (G.)|E 


R. 
(Dane.) 


®) 
Rutherford (£.)|P. Ehrlich (G.) 
E. Metchnikoff (R.) (Swe 


Th. Kocher (Swi) [Selma LagerlofjA 
(Swe.) 


(Can.) 
W. Einthoven (D) 
antes Zsigmondy|Not awarded. 


i Elin = (42) (Mrs 
|) Wyle, FH nor — 1928. 


eget - F. (70), railroad puil er ani 


financier; N. Y. City, Nov. 28. \_ ; 
Young, Prof. A. A. (52), Amer. economist; Londo 
Aaek Viscount (77), @ T jeer, 
Younger, George coun ‘: a ory sf 
aes, brewer: London, April 29. . ans 
Zetland, Marquess of (Lawrence Dundas) By 
Viceroy of ireland, sportsman; in England, Yet 


Zille, Heinrich (71), etcher, cartoonist; Berlin, Aug. 
Zsigmondy, Prof. Richard (64), winner (1925) of = 
Nobel prize in chemistry; in Germany, Bees 24, 
| 


‘ mm | 
NOBEL PRIZES. } 
‘those who had mostly contributed to the benefit of 
mankind during the year preceding. The p es 
were worth $46,299 each in 1939. 


Literature. Peace. ¥ 
von Behring|R. F. A. H. Dunant (Swi DF 

Prudhomme (F.))Fr. Passy (F.) " 
on ae 
A, Gobat (Swi) 5 
Sir W: R. 


Finse n/B. Bjornson (N.) Cremen 


4 

Institute of Intel 
national Law. _ 

Baroness von Sutt-t 


ner (Aus.) j 
Th. Roosevelt (A. 
T. Moneta (1. 
L Renault (BP) 4 
R. Eucken (G.) 1a Arnoldson 


BE Baier (Dane). i 
- M. F. Beernaer 


Rn We Sp 
H. Sienkiewicz (P 


G. Carducci (1.) 
Laveran|R. Kipling (E.) 


(Swe. 
A. Carrel (A.) 
C. Richet (F.) 
. von Laue (G.)|T. W. Richards(Av|R. Barany (Aus.) 
R Willstatter (G.)|Not awarded. 
Not awarded. 


Not awarded. 


Tagore ) 
Not em a 


(Swe.) 
K: Gielierup (Dh.). ippernbtipanl 
H. Be hes 


) 

Not awarded. Not awarded. 
Carl Spitteler (Swi.)} W’drow Wilson 
Knut Hamsun (N.){L. Bourgeois 
Anatole France (F.)|K.H.Branting ( 
ec Lange 


Banting, |W. B. Yeats ([rish)| Not awarded. 
Leod 
Wladislan Rey - 


ot awarded. — 
mont (P.) 
G. B. Shaw (E.) 


C. G. Dawes (A) | 
mberlain(By 


A.Chai 
.|Jean B. Perrin (8.)|T. Svedberg (Swe.)| Johan Fibiger (Dh.)|Signora G. Deledda Arigtide Briand 


1927... 


1928 


Stresem 
Ane oe A (A.) Hpi iuir Sy “gigben i ba pa Jauregg Henri Bergson (F.) Fad 


Gay 
OW. Richardson(F) Adolf. Windaus(G.)|Dr. Ch. Nicolle (F.)|Mrs. S.Undset m2 Not awarded. 


ann 
Quidde: 


Ferd. uisson & 


1030: .|Due de Broglie (F.)| A. Bye ey (B.) and|F. G. Hopkins (E.) |Thomas Mann (G 


von Eyler- 
Chelpin (Swe) 


and E. Eijkmann 
(D.) 


American: Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng... Bengalese; ps Canadian; Dy Dutch; Dh., D 


I A. 
., Eng lish; F 
' Swedish; 


, French; 
Sih. ’ Swiss 


G4 German; 1. Italian; N 


, Norwegian; P 


.. Polish; R., Russian; Sp., byendsts s 


The prizes in 1929 were worth $46,299 in ‘American money. 


UNITED ‘STATES BOARD OF MEDIATION. 


The Board’s headquarters are located on the 
seventh floor of the Earle Building, 13th and E 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Samuel EB. ‘Winslow, Gahran other members: 
pacts Wallace W. Hanger, Edwin P. Morrow, Oscar B. 


Colquite, John Williams. George A. Cook, se 

B. Bronson, assistant secretary; Robt. 
Chief, Division of Administration; Chiefs of T 
nical ‘Divisions, John W. Walsh, ‘Thos. & 
and Harrison H. Reed. F ha 


‘ 


pian made by the om Price Jones corporation are: 


ng _ 1921. $1,719,000,000; 1922, $1,787,760,000; 
1933. 31, 859.310, 000; 1924, " $2,000,320,000; 1925; 
$2,068,570,000; 1926, $2,192, 680,000: ‘and 1927, 


il exceed those of 1927. 


tions the notable benefactions made public in 1928: 
Anonymous, $3,000,000 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


more, Md. 


ington, 
=3380,000 to Harvard University, 


=$207.470 .470 to New York Univ., N. Y. City. 
of New ore. 
—$175,000 to Columbia Univ.,-N. Y. City. 
Sage ge ,000 to Neurological Institute of New York, 
—$150, 300 to Occidental’ College, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
—$150, 000 to Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 
—$88,820.60 to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
—$84'250 to Columbia Univ., N. Y. City. 
—$70,000 to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. City 


Concord, Ohio. 
- —$50,000 to the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
Ar 


—$50,000 to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
paid by the U. S. Gov't.) as may 
vate lands in 


id to be in danger of destruction. 
' Pasdward | F. He A ibe. $150,000 to Cathedral of St. 


Coll., Annandale, N. Y. 

a: Aueen: Foundation, $50,000 to the Mount Sniai 
-H ita! 

 Altsehii ul, $50, (060 to the Bronx Hospital, N. Y. 


by will, 


. City. 
Fr. c Austin, Chicago, Il. 
western Univ., Evansto n, Til. for F. C. 
hi hip Foundation. 
Peace B: ae N. Y. City, 
York Univ., nx: City; $168, (060 to Harvard Univ. 
; ridge, 
Capcity Cor Corporation, $9 $975, ne es = ae fe. Cali- 
iy bu’ a 
fi ON iliiara B, Igy snarolk. Wilmington, oe estate ot, 
$100, 000 to Antioch oo | a ts ngs, O 
2 300,000 t oval Fenner ten ‘Haven, esl "il, 
to Yale iV. 
ae Barbour, $31; 333.36 to Harvard Univ., 
ridge, 
Pironecw. Ww. "Barron, Mies ,000 to Clarke School for 
f, Northampton, 
‘ Nias tzabeth Hy Bartol, B -nowon 3 Mass., $70,000 
‘orthampton 
5 Boies Tomes A, Baxendale, estate of, $279,801.84 
t to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
" . F. Meredith Blagden, $50,000, to Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
: Lord Beaverbrook, England, $300,000 
Sectiniy at New na lated Fredericton, N. B., 
Be Canada. for men’s residence. 
eit popianin. Cans aye 000 to the Bronx Hospi- 
RG N. Y.C 
| rae a 8 Tavdh, Chica; oe Ill., $63,200 to Antioch 
E college, Yellow Springs, 
oe a’ e) Blade, Albany, N. Y., by 
Hs, itd "3 000 sree College, Defiance, @nio. 
io Paul toc *5100,000 to Hotchkiss Schoo! Lake- 
yille, Conn. 
© sadunt Sinai Hospital, N.Y 
ey. ae Brankman. Denver, Colo, $50,000 to 
_ Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Colo. 
- Brethren Church Conference, ‘Ashland, Ohio, 
~ $100,000 to Ashland college, & sonleos Ob ae hike 
__- Frederick prow $2,00 ding ai - 
‘ton Square, N. ¥ . City, to New York University. 


Austin 


Benefactions of 1929. 


LARGE BENEFACTIONS OF i929. 


The total of benefactions given by Americans of } 
Wealth has for sqme years exceedéd two billion dollars 
g#nnually so far ‘as can be estimated. The compila- 


cE 219,700,000. The estimates for 1928 and 1929 


escate The World Almanac list from the daily 
papers and its own questionnaires to public institu- 


to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
—$450,000 to Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
Pat typ to build Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
Cambridge, 


(0 to the Protestant Episcopal "Diocese 


. —$50,000 to School of Dental and Oral Surgery of 
—$50,000 trust fund to a College New 


—One-half as much money (the other half to be 
be necessary to 
acquire the Coe Sw of sugar and yellow pine on pri- 
Yosemite National Park, which are 


John the Divine, N. Y. City; $100,000 to St. Stephen's 


$2,000, oe to North- 


$1,000,000 to New 


Mrs. George by reer “$250,,90 to | 


-$400,000 to Union ‘Assoc. of the Burlington 
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Mr. & Mrs. Frederick Pe icatee 
to New York Univ. “> N. Y. City, $700,000 
ts. Fannie Blumsteis, i 
Hospital, N. ¥. Cite $107,000 to the Bronx 
Ts. owes, 391,82 
Berkeley, aon $ 0 to Univ. of California, 
arles A. Brackett, estate’ 0: 
et Sei Cambridge, Mass. ie Soa ‘to 
elphine Brown, estate of, 0! 
Mote Hy aie ork City. SO ES enon 
eric rown, $100,000 
Joint Diseases, arty Sate to the Hospital for 
Ts. Suzanne King Briwnert by will, $2,000,00 
for the establishment and maalntenaTiie. of a iene 
ee aged yak eect ae. at Chicago, TL 
ames Dallas Burrus, Nashville, Tenn., b 
$100, — Ae Serine ‘Nashville, ‘Tenn ie gs 
rs. isch, Union sn , Pa., $100,01 
Allegheny College, Meadville, M4 8 eile 

John Spencer Camp, ertford “Gonple ey 000 to 
Wesleyan Univ. to endow a chair of music. 

Carnegie Corp., $600,000 to Dalhdusie Univ. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada; $200,000. toward 
construction of office building for use of Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C.; $50,000 to Univ. of 
Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 

Oar Cartier, $50,000 to French Hospital, N. Y. 

Miss Ellen Gray Cary, by will, $75,000 to Episco- 
pal City Mission, Boston, Mass.; $50, 000 to Perkins 
Institution and Mass. School for the Blind, 

Frederick Carleton, Austin, Mich., building 
iy oy, at $3,000,000 to Northwestern Univ., Chicago, 


Earle P. Charlton, $130,000 to Clarke School for 

ssa ewes Northampton, Mass 
Mary E. Chesnut, estate of, $141,851 to Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, P 

Canning Childe. $100,000 establish cancey Te- 
search institute in Vienna, Austria. 

Alexander Smith Cochran, Yonkers, N. Y., by will, 
$1,000,000 to the Chapter of the National Cathedral 
at Washington, D. C.; = se oe to St. John’s River- 
side Hosp. of Yonkers, -; $250,000 to St. Paul's 
School, Concord, N. i 

Miss Persis H. Coleman, $75,000 to Mills College, 


Oakland, Calif. 

Doniincawcaich Fund, $38,300 to Harvard Univ., 
000,000 to Clarkson‘ College, Mosadatns 

William W. Cook, Y. City, $1, 000, 00 to Univ 

Archibald Cary Coolidge, estate of, $180,000 to 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


James i a $69,369 to Colgate Univ., 
Hamilton, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
William J. Conners, Buffalo, pie will, $1,- 
William E. Conroy, Pittsburgh, Pay by will, 
$500,000 to a ete etgmne for the A’ 
of Michigan, Ann pets “Mich, for new dormitory 
to the law club. 
Harvard Univ., Se Mass 
W. W. Cook, N7 Y. City, $57,000 to Univ. of 
Coty, Inc., $150,000 to the building fund of the 
French Hospital, . City 


Charles L. Coughlin. $70,000 to South Dakota .. 


prey ot of Agric. and Mechanic Arts, Broo! kings, 
. Dak. 

William Crawford, N. Y. City, by will, $50,080 
each to Presb pi age ae and the St. Andrew's 
Society, both of N. 

E, A. Cudahy, $300, 600 to Loyola Univ., Chicago, 
Ill. for Memorial Library. 

Cyrus H. K Curtis, $120. 000 to Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa.; $50,000 each to Clarke Sch. » 
for Deaf, Northampton, Mass.; towards new Boys’ 
Club Bldg., Portland, Me. 
cone F. Ge 

‘am e, 

Charles ‘bay. Philadelphia, Pa., $75,000 to Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Dolores Bailon de la a me 000 pesos to 
Univ. of the Philippines, Manila, P. 1., to maintajn 
scholarships. 

Hit gp oie bag! Ill., $100,000 to North- 
western Univ Vanston s 

Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew, N. Y. BEE Unt $12,000 
to Fifth Avenue—new Hospital, N. 

Marquis Charlotte Elizabeth de Sers, vee will, 
$200,009 to Columbia Univ., N, Y, City; $100,000 
eee ah to George Washington Univ., Washing- 
ton, 

Charles A fe ata a of, $807,481.29 to 
Harvard Uniy., Cam ge, Mass. 

Theodore Dickinson, Miami Beach, Fla., $75,000 
to Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Charles H. Ditson, N_ Y. City, $100,000 to Prince- 


ton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 


M A. Dobbins, Philadelphia, Pa., by will, 
Miss ‘ary Raion 


$153,400 to Harvard Univ., 


4 
. 
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Children’s Home, Mt. Holly, N. J.; trusts of $200,000 
each to Christ Church Hospital ‘and Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.; and $100,000 each to 
Episcopal Hospital, Hospital of Women’s Homeo- 
pathic Association ‘and Kensington Hospital. 

‘Henry L. Doherty, a 008 to Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, M 

B. Ai i Duke, by will, $580, 600 t0 to Angier B. Duke 
Memorial, Inc., at Durham, No 

Mr. & ire: ets ce Earle, Newark, N. J., 60, 000 
to Princeton Univ. 

George Eastman, Rochester, N. Y., $1,000,000 for 
Rome (italy) dental clinic. 

a ES B Eddy, estate of, $70,000 to Dalhousie 
Univ., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Geérge Ehret’s children, $700,000 to Lenox Hill 
eevee a ain Ss, 000 to U. { Chicago, Ill. 

ax Epstein, 0 Univ. 0: g 

B. F. Packenthal, Jr., Riegelsville, Pa., $250,000 
to Franklin Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

' Harvey S. Firestone, Akron, Ohio, "$50,000 to 
Princeton Univ., N. J. 

‘A. E. Fitkin; N. Y. City, $500,000 for construction 
of hospital, ‘Asbury Park, N. J.; $100,000 to Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Edsel Ford, Detroit, Mich. $115,000 to the Detroit 
Community Fund, which supports eighty social ser- 
vice and charitable organizations. 

James B. Ford, by will, $200,000'to N. Y. Inst. for 
Instruction of Deaf and Dumb; $100, 060 to Amer. 
Geographical Society; $50,000 to Explorers’ Club. 

Robert, Forsyth, Chicago, Ill., $100,000 to Rensse- 


’ 


‘ 


FSM TIM AO GOAL I SEM 


ae AEN 


a 


\laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

William Fox, $50,000 to Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘Harold ‘A. Freeman, by will, Philadelphia, Pa., 

$50,000 to Princeton Univ., N.J. 

Henry Clay Frick, estate of, $192,161.49 to 

Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Felix Fuld, Newark, N. J., by will, $100,000 to 

Y. M. and Y. Hebrew Assoc., Newark; $50,000 

each to. Soc. of E Babies’ Hospital; Newark "Museum 

Assoc.; Florence Crittenton Home; Hosp. & Home 
for Crippled Children; Hospital of St. Barnabas; 
Newark Hye & Ear Infirmary; Y. M. C. A. of Newark: 
$25,000 each to 7 other associations. 

Mrs. Homer Gage, Worcester, Mass., $100,000 to 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Mr. & Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, N. Y. City, 
$200,000 to Woodstock College, W' oodstoek, Md.: 
$60,000 to oe Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Gamble, deceased, $165,000 to Ocei- 
dental Cullbes: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, by will, $50,000 each to 
Lafayette College, ae Pa.; Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn.; New York Univ, N. Xu Clty; 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Il 
Theodore Gary, Macon, Mo., $150,000 hospital to 
the town of Macon, Mo. 

Thomas S. Gates, Philadelphia, Pa., $100,000 to 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, bre ete Pa, 
General Education Board, Y: City, $2, 000, 000 
oe new medical and pedtatries laboratory and a 

spensary on grounds of New Haven Hospital, 

Mliated with Yale School of Medicine; LM 680,000 
to Washineton Univ., St. Louis, Mo.; $1,500,000 to 
 Comell Univ,, Ithaca, N. Y.' (on Se hen that 
A intverstty obtains similar amount by June 30, 
a $1 eng 000 to Tulane Univ., ee Orleans; 
$y; 006 to’ Princeton Univ., N. J.; $675,000 to 
Pere College, Swarthmore, oe $474,376 to 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass.; $400,000 to Univ. 
of ORReOR Bugené, Ore.; $112,500 to Columbia 
. Untv., N. Y. City. 

Arthur Guibanh Glasgow, $50,000 to Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Koay Golding, $50,000 to the Bronx Hospital, 

Morris its $42,200, to Harvard Univ., 

bridge, Mass. 

». Daniel Guggenheim, $480,000 to the Government 

of Chile for development of aviation in that country. 

Daniel Guggenheim Fund, eo Y. City, $290,000 to 

Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Harry F. Guggenheim, $500,000 for the promotion 

of aviation in the South. 

Murray Guggenheim, es Y. City, $100,000 to 

Mount Sinai Hospital, N. Y. City. 

Mr, & Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, N. Y.. City, 

$1,000,000 to establish a system of exchange fellow: 

ships between the United States and Latin America, 

£ the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
on 

The Guggenheims, N. Y. City, $500,000 to Hebrew 

Union College, et etd Ohio. 

Mrs. Leone K Guinzburg, and family, $100,000 
to Fed. for Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, 
{n memory of the late Col. Henry A. Guinz 

Augustus Coe Gurnee, eetate of, $500, 000 to 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, M 

Frank L. Hall, Kansas City, 1 Mo., 31,000,000 to 
DePauw Uniy., Greencastle, Ind. 


Cam- 
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Edward N. Hannaford, a $70,000 building site for 
Boys’ Club building, Portland, Me. 
Edward 


Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass.; $2,5: 525,000. to 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. Oy: $1,000,000 to Near 
East College Assoc., N. ¥. City; $250,000 to Hill 


School for Boys, Pottstown, Pa. $250, 000 to Swarth-. 
more College, Pa.; $200,000 to "endowment fund for 
College for Women of Western Reserve Univ., 


aca Ohio; $150,000 to Neurolotical Institute 


N. Y. City; $100,000 to research fund to | 
discover and combat causes for deafness; $50,000 
to Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. Milton B. Hartzell, estate of, $100,000 to Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eric Hauser, Portland, Ore., by will, $100,000 to 
Williamette Univ., Salem, Ore. 

George C. Hawley, of Albany, N. Y., by will, 
$300,000 to Boy Scouts of Albany, N. Y. 

Edward W. Hazen, by will, $2, ‘000, ee to Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation, New ‘Haven, 

August Heckscher, $4,000,000 to  aoacnteatiged 
piaygrounds, day-nurseries and dental clinics in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and the a 

Heineman Estate, Jamestown, Y.; $150,000 
to Hebrew Union Collene< eben ” Onio. 

Richard Hellman, N. City, $120, 000 (500,000 
marks) to the hamlet or Vetschau, Germany, (his 
birthplace) for municipal purposes. 

Alfred Hemenway, estate of, $50, 000 to Harvard 
Uniy., Cambridge, Mass. 

Alexander Herman, by will, $100,000 each to 
Mount Sinai and Montefiore Hospitals; $50,000 to 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum and Home for Aged and 
infirm Hebrews. __ 

Mrs. Mary J. Hinman, $50,000 to; Knox College, ~ 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, $265,000 to Univ. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles W. Holtzen, Brookline, Mass., by will, 
$75,000 to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

John E. Huiskamp, by will, $350,000 to Lifwynn 
Foundation for Laboratory Research in Analytic 
See Bet Psychiatry, Inc., of Maryland. 

H. Hunt, Gainesville, Ga:, ad valued at | 
$100, 000 ‘to Univ. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

James Newbegin Jarvie, Montelair, N. J., by will, — 
$3,000,000 to Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church and $250,000 to the Board of . 
Foreign Missions; $100,000 for the maintenance of. 
the Y. M. GC. A. Bldg. at Jerusalem, Palestine; _ 
$50. .000 to N. Y. Assoc. for Improving Conditions of 

oor. 

Mrs. Irene W:; Johnson and ie sons, $500,000 to 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, 

Osear Johnson (widow and entrees of), St. Louis, 
Mo., $500,000 to Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo., 
for an institute for research and study of eye, ear and 
nO Soh tend $53,000 to the Brook] 

ph Jonas, (0 the Broo Federatio: 
of Jewish Charities, N.Y. “a ake 

Thomas D. Jones and his niece, Miss Gwethalyn 
aera of Chicago, Ill., $500,000 to Princeton Univ,, 


NT 

Miss Mary Keckeissen, by will, = 480 to Catholic. 
Charities of the New York Dioces 

Chauncey Keep, by will, $50,000 ta Field Museum — 
of Natural History, Chicago, 1. 

Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Baltimore, Md., $100, 000" 
to Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

C. F. Kettering, Dayton, Onio, $325, 000 to Antioch — 
Palegs: eee rash ue. 

efner, Ashland, Ohio, $80,000 

Galan Ashland, O * to Aahlangg| 

Miss Ellen King, as will, $123,906 to St. Mark's 
Hospital, N. Y. City; $91,125 each to Assoc. for 
Improving Condition of Poor, N. Y. City and the 
P. EK. Missionary Dist. of So. DakS $74,344 
Children’s Aid Soc., N. Y. City; Rl aans $50, 000 each ~ 
to Episcopal Diocese of Ohio; Diocesan Missions of*. 
Long Island ; Woman’s Hos ital; N N. Y. Eye and Ear 
Infirmary; N. Y. Historical Soc.; Babies’ Hospital; 
Grace Church of Jamaica; Jamaica, eeenee 

Fred Morgan Kirby, Wilkes Barre $500,000 

to Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; $130.0 000 to Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass.; aa 
to Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; $100, 
ae building fund to Hobart College, Geneva, 


Louis J. Kolb, Philadel Bi 
of Pennsylyania, Philadeugs, Pa. $100, O0D\te Univ. 
000° 


Bi 

Ladies’ Auxiliary of the - 

to the Bronx Hospital, N "City f oenitad, bait 
Albert D. Lasker, $125, 000 to the Univ, of Chicago, 
Rev. Marion Law, San Diego, 

Cornell College, Mount venom iowa,” bis wie 4 

soe ee to Pee” ns ta 4 

eac! eland Stanford 
Calif,; ‘The All University Club, N.Y. iuior “ons 


John F. Lee Est, 
St. Louis, Mo. ate, $560,000 to Washington Univ, 
5 


. a 


ton | 


S. Harkness, N. Y. City, $11, 392,000 to. 


{ 
I 


; 


1 


| 


| 
t 


les estate of, $47. 
p Charles Tenning, estate of, $475,000 to Univ. of 
rai Golge Le Lewisohn, $50,000 to Mount Sinai Hospl- 


g Luclus ¥ Pittaner, $50,000 to the Albany Medical 
College, to bring the Gloversville Hospital in - 
Soe re 
ce. ngfellow, da ter of the t, 

Cambridge, Mass., $50,000" to “Radelifte College. 
_ Cambridge, Mass. 

Clarence H.\ Mackay, N. Y. City, $500,000 to 
- University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


Mrs. Charles F. MacLean, N. Y. City, $50,000 to 
, the College _ ts gone Clarksville, Ark. 
artin M: =a Se $50,000 to Univ. of 
" Pennsvivenia, P Phi “Ringe Pa. ‘ 
ary Mande! etroit, Mich., $500,090 to 
Ss pil College, Northampton, Mass 
Mini e Mandelle, by will, $350,000 to 
ia Seles College, Kalamazoo, Mic’ 
Mrs. Mellie Manlove, Chicago, Ti, $50,000 to 
' Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Il. 

Miss Anne Gerh Maris, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$100,000 trust fund for the “relief of gentlewomen in 
reduced circumstances residing in Philadelphia and 
' adjoining cow a + 

John Markel, sy - ¥. City, $500,000 to Lafayette 

‘ Maxwell, estate of, $50,006 to Dart- 
_ Mouth College, Hanover, N.‘H. 
‘ Mrs. Levy Mayer, Chicago, Ill.,.$301,169 to North- 
~ ee seeeh nee rhb Til. 
e) 


' Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
John MeMullen, caate: of, $68,883 to Ht 
’ Univ., Ithaca,-N 
Medical Staff io ‘the Bronx Hospital, $55,000 to 
' the Bronx Hospital, N.Y. City. 
drew W. Mellon, $120, 000" to Clarke School for 


will, $50,000 to, Univ. ot 
Canada. 


ie CG. Migel, N. ye Gity, $500,000 to 

: Aigo acs College, Santiago, Chit, for new building. 

_ Herbert E. Miles, Los Angeles, Cal., $100,000 to 

_ Lawrence College, ea sions Wis., for promotion of 
research in social studi 

f sete J. Miller $250,000 to Columbia 

Vee for the Miller Endowment Fund. 

$500,000 to Home for In- 


Mr. & Mrs M. 


2 Procty Morgenthau, $50,000 to Hebrew Union 
- College, ee Ohio. 


Isidore D. Morrison, $100,000 to the Hebrew Univ., 


lem. 
Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Musselman, Biglerville, Pa., 

Br 00.0 000 to Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. 

Aaron Naumburg, $50,000 to Girls’ Home 


club.” - Y.. City. 
F. C. and Bocan Eastman Necombe Fellowship, 
» $50,531 to Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
William H. Nichols, at Y. City, $250,000 to New 
’ York Univ., N. Y. Cit 
*Mrs. Dellora pier Norris, St. Charles, Iil., 
"$100, 000 aS a city for erection of a model com- 
munity 
Hugh M. PNorth, Jr., by will, $500,000 for erection 
museum to be known as Hugh’ McAllister and 
fiuzabeth Cottman North Museum, Lancaster, Pa. 
Northern Baptist Convention, New York City, 
piloted to Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, 


wir. & Mrs. Adolph 8. Ochs, N. Y. City, $200,000 
to Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
. R. E. Olds, Lansi , $130,000 for eit ae 


- Spa "Washington, Dieses 
: $200. 000 to Vile niv., New Haven 
* ayitam re Paine, ®, $50.06 ,000 to Clarke School for the 
2 
es park Patten, estate "of, $50,000 to Monri*uth 


L callece Monmouth, 3 
Y. ‘Ci 50,0." * to 
Alfred Dae en, N. Ms fae ye 


Phillips $100, 000 to the Leonard Wood 
Dee tn ie Leprosy, N. Y. City; 
onesie Clarke School for the Deat, Northampton, 


Foundation, Philadelphia, ae $78,000 
; Laced musie building to. Illinois “We 


e, rout 
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Univ., Bloomington, Ill.; $50, 
Belton, _ Tex. « $50,000 to ‘Baylor College, 

c. Proctor, by will, 
Fund of America. y $50,000 to Actors’ 
ag m Cooper Pr 

Cincinnati, Ohio. ooper Proctor, $50,000 to Univ. of 
Chester ‘D. Eveckys Peekskill, N. Y., $400,000 to 


Harvard Law School. 
$117,000 to Harvard 


James Henry Rand, Jr., 
Univ., Cambridge, N 

John J. Raskob, $50. 000 to Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. Robert Reese, by jwill, $500,000 to N. Y. 
ek and ar. bates 2 a Y. City. 

r eve ke, England, ei 000 to the King 
Edward Hospital Fund, London ngland. 

Craig D. Ritchie, estate of, $1068 913 to Untv. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward B. Robinette, Philadelphia, Pa., $502,375 
to Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rockefeller Foundation, $3,500,000 to Institute of 
Human Relations of Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; 
$1,015,750 to Harvard Uniy., Cambridge, Mass.: 
$400,000 to St. Luke’s Int'l. Hospital, Tok (0: $85,000 
to Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.! $50,000 
to Univ. of Upsala, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund, 
$2,500,000 endowment, the income to go to Salva- 
tion Army, Henry St. Settlement, Charity Organiza- 
tion Soc., N. Y. Assoc. for Improving Condition of 
the Poor. (This is the last act of the ‘Memorial prior 
to_consolidation with the Rockefeller Foundation.) 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, $2,000,000 
to further anise missions (on Jan. 3, prior to con- 
solidation with the Rockefeller Foundation). 

Laura Spelman RockefellerMemorial Fund $59, 727 
to Columbia Univ., N. Y. City. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund, $818,- 
000 to State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for 
Child Welfare Research Station. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., $500,000 to League of 
Nations for development of new library; $350,000 
to St. Luke's Int'l. Hospital, Tokio; $250,000 to Girl 
Scouts, Inc.; $85,000 to State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Mrs. Isaac Lothrop Rogers, Bina of, $60,008.51 
to Harvard Univ., emp ne: 

Geo’ ” $100,000 to Univ. of 


Mr. & Mrs. rTge 
California, Berkeley, Cali 

Mr. & Mrs, E. Rosenfeld, $50,000 to Mount Sinai 
Hospital, N. Y. City. 

Julius pt ign ten ‘$500,000 to Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, also to Hebrew Union College 


Cincinnati; $250,000 to Univ. of rl Ill; $50,000 ” 


to Harvard Univ., Cambridge 

Julius Rosenwald Foundation, n 810,00 000 to Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, 

Julius Rosenwald Fund, $104, O00 to National 
Advisory Committee on Education to conduct sur- 
vey toward education. 

Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Ge $50,000 to 
National Girl Scouts organizatio: 

Harold Russell Ryder, N. as A ‘City, $175,000 tc 
Union College, Schenectady, N. 

Charles Sprague Sargent Memorial Fund, $215, 
238.87 to Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass, 

Mrs. Julia B. Schauffler, by will, $50,000 each t 
N. Y.\City Mission Society; Woman's ena ¢ 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 


F. Augustus Schermerhorn, estate of, $519, 295. tke iat 


to Columbia Univ., N. Y. City. 

Mrs. Jacob H. Shit 3250. 1000 to. Hebrew Union 
College, a Sy 

Mrs. H. Sonitt: Mortimer L. Schiff and 
Felix M. a arvane, = 000 to the Montefiore Hospi- 
tal for wee Diseas 

Edward F. Searles, restate of, $50,000 to Univ. of 
California, Berkeley, "Calif, 

Caroline B. Sellow, $100,000 to American Museum 
of Natural History, N. Y. City. 

Frederick repre rrr $100,000 to Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, M 

Mrs. Ella F, Sunemaker, $50,000 to. Washington 
Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

Arthur A Silliman, Moodus, Conn., by will, 
$400,000 in trust for Nathan Hale School in East 
Haddam: $50,000 each to Middlesex Hospital and 
jie ern ge haed by will $225,000 to Yale 

Thomas F. Smallman, by os. 

Medical School, New saver Conn., to be used to 
build a new wing. 

Mrs. Johnson C: Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa., $125,000 
to Johnson C. Smith Univ., Charlotte, No. Car. 

‘Lloyd W. Smith, Madison, N. J., $100,000 to 
Princeton Univ., N. J. 


Sinai Hi 

Mr. & Mrs. Perey a. pa act Y. City, $1,000,000 
to New York Univ. g 

John W. Sterling, estate of, N. Y. City, $2,000,000 
to Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 


game a had ee N. Bg es ph 000 to Mount . 
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Henry Sferne, N. ss City, $100,000 to the Salva- 

tion Army, N. ¥. Cit 
Robert 5, Stewart, $200,000 to Coe College 
Cedar Rapi 

William Rhinelander Stewart, by will, $50,000 to 
Pit Grace Episcopal Church, N. Y. City. 

é Olivia E. P. “euedag§ estate of, $350, 053 to Barnard 
’ College, New. Yor ty. 

Mrs. Helen O. Storrow, Quincy, Mass., $1,000,000 
,to the City of Quincy for the Charles River Basin 
“Park project. 

\Mr. & Mrs. Charles P. Taft, $150,000 each to Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn.; University of Cincinnati, 

Col. William Boyce Thompson, Yonkers, N. Y., 
i $100,000 to Columbia University for the School of 
phe, Engineering, N. Y. City. 

i Mr. & Mrs. William B. Thompson, $135,000 to 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Soren: Mass. 

Trinity Church Corporation, N. Y. City, $50,000 

eae St. Stephen's College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 


hy 
in 
t : 
ts Mrs. Lucien Hamilton Tynd, $100,000 to South- 
ampton Hospital, L. L 
|e jamuel Untermyer, $50,000 to| Hebrew Union 
ys f College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
i William S. Vare, Philadelphia, Pa., $250,000 
93-acre estate to the City of Philadelphia for a 
ti hospital for paralytics. It is located at Ambler, Pa. 
f° Ludwig eee eet $50,000 to Hebrew Union Col- 
Bn lege, Cincinnati, Ohi 

; ano "2 tha Oe Walker.” ey of, St. Louis, Mo., 
i $500,000 to Princeton Univ., N. J. 

} Mr. & Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, $250,000 to Hebrew 
d Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio; $50,000 to Ort 
campaign for industrial reconstruction 0; 
of Eastern Europe. 

Dan Everett Waid, New York City, Ve 000 to 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions, N. Y. City. 


the Jews 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library ot Congress was established in 1800, 
destroyed in 1814 by the burning of the Capitol, 
afterward replenished by the purchase by Congress 
of the library of ex-President Jatierson, 6,760 volumes 
(cost, $23,950); in 1851, 35,000 volumes ‘destroyed by 
aoa in 1852, partially replenished by an appropria- 

of $75,000; increased (1) by regular appro- 
pelaicns by Congress; (2) by deposits under the 
Copyright Law; (3) by gifts and exchanges; (4) by 
the exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution. the 

bi of which (40,000 volumes) was, in 1866, 
deposited in the Library of Congress with the stipula- 
tion that future accessions should follow it. Other 

special accessions have been: The Peter Force col- 
Tection(22,529 volumes, 37,000 pamphlets), pur- 
chased 1867, cost $100, 000; ‘the Count de Rocham- 
beau collection (manuscript), purchased 1883, cost 

$20,000; the Toner collection (24,484 volumes, 

1 doe bal pamphlets) the gift, in 1882, of Dr. Joseph 
ot Toner; the Hubbard collection (engravings). 
di The collection is now the largest in the Western 

Sah yuh It comprises over 3,900,000 printed 
toe? and pamphlets (including the Jaw library, 
toon, while a division of, the Library of Congress, 
vy li remains at the Capitol), naps and charts, pieces 

‘or music, and err en prints, engravings and 

<ithographs numbering 2,650,000. 
The collection ts rich we history, political science, | 
In official dccuments, National, State, and foreign, 
and in Americana, including important files of Amer- 
{ean newspapers and original manuscripts (Colonial, 
Reyolutionary, and formative periods). 

Among the special book collections are the Yudin, 
of Russian literature (80,000 volumes); the Schiff, 
of Judaica (about 20,000); the Weber, of Indica; 
the Huitfeld-Kaas (Scandinavian) ; the John Boyd 
Thacher collections (incunabula, early Americana) 
autographs of the French Revolution, and of crowned 
heads of Europe. The Orientalia include some 13,000 
volumes (fascicules) of Japanese books and about 
133,000 volumes (fascicules) of Chinese. The) Di- 
vision of Prints includes certain collections given or 
lent, besides a large mass of material received by 
copyright and some by purchase. The manuscript 
collections are especially noteworthy for material on 
pee history, some of the most disvinguished of 

set has been received by transfer from the execu- 

epartments, the library being now regarded as 
n custodian of the historical archive material 
in the possession of the Government. It has the 
papers of seventeen Presidents and of American 
statesmen, including Franklin Morris, and Hamilton, 

The library is also the custodian of the originals 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the Con- 
Stitution of the United States. 

The lbrary is copylng documents in foreign 
archive offices and other institutions of con- 
cern to American history. It has alr a large 
body of transcripts from such sources. This policy 


- h 
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- Benefactions of 1929; Inbrary of Congress. 4 
‘Artemas Ward, $678,731 to Harvard Univ.'! 
| Caranridge, Masa, Ward, of Dobbs Ferry, ¥., ,| 


OF CONCRESS. 


$1,000,000 to Sars Catholic University of s oaniomn i 
on, D 

did tay cette eee bitcas Ds Eugene, Ore., $54,000 } 

to Uniy. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Worcester Reed Warner, Tarrytown, N. Y., by? 
will, $100,000 each to Cleveland School of Fine ATts 5 
and the Western Reserve Univ.; $50,000 each to» 
Cleveland Cn ig tok od and the Syrian» 
Pro: nt College, Beirut, 

Coane Wamren Estate, $470,250 to Washington | 
Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

William J. Wharton, Brooklyn, N. Y¥., by_will, 
$457,875 each to Society of St. Vincent ae’ Paul, , 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and Brooklyn Home for B lind, | 
Crippled ‘and eee Children; al about $150,000 in i 
smaller legacies to 28 Other ¢! 

v Hill S.-W. hes se eee of, $153,185 to Univ. of! 
Pe yivania, P: elphia, Pa. 

ved Larz Whitcomb, Indianapolis, Ind., $100,000 } 
to DePauw. Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 

Payne Whitney, ¢ estate of, $2,786,311 to Cornell ! 
Univ., Ithaca, 

Wiimer Foundation, N. ¥_ City, $125,000 to Johns j 
Hopkins Univ altimore, 

Wliton (Wilson. by" will, $8,000,000 to Norte » 
western Univ., Chicago, IIL, for use of College of! 
Liberal Arts. 

Charles A. eae et N._Y. City, $100,000 to: 
Mount Sinai Hospital, N ty, 

Mee ore Holmes Wo Woodruf, $50,000 to» 
ashington V. t wW. 

William Ziegler, wa $408, aT ‘to Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass.; $160,000 to continue publication i 
of magazine 5 the blind. 

Sarah A. Zimm Aras aa mea Oe of 
Pennsylvania, Fpiilndelpnia, Pa. 


of transcribing and copying, where —. by: 
to music, 


1888, and March 2, 1889, at a 
exclusive of the land. which cost $ 

The building was completed In ae iene 1807, 
and opened to the public November, 1897. 
occupies three and thr uarter acres upon a ait ' 
ten acres in extent at a distance of 1,270 feet east 
of the Capitol, and is the largest and most magnifi- 
cent library building in the world. The floor space is 
583,755 square feet, or 13.4 acres. 

In 1925 an audltorium, the gift of Mrs. Frederi¢ 
Shurtleff Coolidge of New York City and Pitts+ 
field, Mass., was erected at a cost of $90,000, in 
the courtyard adjacent to the Music Division.” 

In 1927 a stack in the northeast Fe abe was gon- 
structed at a cost of about $745,000. 

The library is maintained by annual appropria+ 
tions by Congress for various purposes, inclu 
the purchase of books and printing and binding. 

Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1925, a Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board was created, author 
ized to accept, receive, hold, minister 
gifts or bequests of personal property, 

Inter-Library Loans—While not a lending “Hb 
but primarily a reference library, the Library se 
Congress maintains an inter-library loan system by?) 
which special service is. rendered to scholarship 
by the loan to other libraries of books for the use | 
of investigators engaged in serious research. 

Copuright Office—The Coprrane Office is a distinct 
division of the Library of Congress and is locate: 
on the ground floor, south side; open 9 to 4.30. oy 
is under the immediate charge of the R of 
Copyrights, who, by the acts of February 19, 1897, | 
and March 4, 1909, is authorized ‘under the direc: | 
tion and supervision of fie Librarian of Congress’’ | 
to perform all the duties relating to eg | 
Copyright registration was transferred to t! 
rian of Congress by the act of July 8, 1870. Of m 
articles copyrighted two copies, and of some on 
copy, must be ig ag in the Library of Congres 
to perfect pres 

Hours—The library building is open to the publie 
all days in the year excepting 4th of July and Christ- 
mas. The hours are from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. week- 
days, from 2 P.M. to 10 P. M. Sundays and holidays, 
and 9 A. M,. to 1 P. M. on Saturdays from: June * 
September. 

Librarians Since the Ince Hees 28 
1800-1815, the Clerk of the 
(for the tine being being); 


and 


1829-1861, John Meehan; 1861-1864, oon 
Stephenson; 1864-1897 (Sune te: Ainsworth 
Spofford; 1897-January 17, Ri 


oung; 1899 (April 5), Tertort Putnam, 


_. During the greater part of 1929 the elements of 
progress in business and trade were in the ascendent 
' throughout the country. The purchasing power of 
“the country measured up to consumption so that 
@ there was no piling up of inventories, such as laid the 
_ foundation for the silent panic developed in the post- 
_ wart period when production had been expanded to 
Meet the exigencies of the years of confilct. But the 
even balance of production and distribution developed 
# sense of security that expressed itself in adventures 
in many fields of speculation and reached extravagant 
Tengths in the stock market. Normally a reliable 
barometer of business, it became instead the vehicle 
of on and recklessness, utterly unrestrained. 
Having reached an unwarranted peak far beyond the 
con! of reason and common sense it was bound, 
as it gained momentum on the downgrade, to develop 
@ course even more wild, more uncontrolled and more 
ional than marked its flight to the heights of 
dementia. 
The result was a stock market panic that exceeded 
@ in violence any of the previous historic debacles in 
_ Wall Street history. Its wounds will doubtless prove 
less difficult to heal since the financial structure has 
_ been less impaired and its effect on enterprise will be 
tess protracted. The crash was entirely free from 
= the banking weakness that was the direct cause of 
 ©6the cataclysm of 1907, the war madness of 1914 or 
the over-production that was responsible for the post- 
war crash of 1919-1921. Nor did it bear close 


. Perhaps it can 
be best described as a sudden transformation of mob 
peychology— the overnight relapse of the fevered 


Dol! perl 
in opposition to, rather than consonance with 
accepted interpretations of:the economic 
~ law, =a question upon which there will continue to 


er eement. The writer has personally 
pted the view that these policies, while undoubt- 
arising from the highest motives and exercised 
with the complete conviction that they would pro- 
the proper remedy for speculative excesses, were 
etrically opposite to those that would have cured 
- the malady without such a violent shock to the nerves 
of the patient. The operation was undoubtedly 
successful in the long run although the subject nar- 
xoyiy pegeped succumbing to the ether. 
With t theory in mind it is well to recall the 
course of these financial policies. During the year 
927 the Federal Reserve Board reduced the redis- 
count rate to 344%. Undoubtedly the motive was 
. the desire to cooperate with Great Britain in the re- 
- establishment -of the gold standard. The result was 
the movement of over $500,000,000 in specie abroad 
a the relaxation of credits in this country to such 
wn extent that an impulse was given to speculation 
in all fields of activity holding out the lure of profit. 
ie especially in that of the stock market where the 
foundations were laid for the, tt absorption of 
¢ommon_ stocks. The forw: movement, with 
technical setbacks, progressed until the peak was 
‘reached in tember, 1929. One-of the. greatest 
of this policy’s influence was the enormous with- 
wal of surplus funds by corporations and indi- 
viduals from customary fields of employment to the 
‘call money market where they found greater and 
“more attractive remuneration because of their liquid- 
aS well as their yield. Asa result the banks were 
eprived of their £ontrol of the money market and 
; function was completely over-mastered 
9y these so-called outside lenders who came to be 
Known as the bootleggers of Wall Street. 


ang BROKERS’ LOANS. ph eg 

a » volume of brokers’ loans supplied. by 

) as well as from these outside sources began to 
ch. unprecedented volume. e peak, as Te+ 

ported-by the. New York Stock Exchange; was 

“reached at the end ot September which practically 

: ked the culmination of the great rise in securities, 
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CRASH OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE BULL MARKET. 
By S. S. Fontaine, 


| others” for the four-year period was 458.6%. 
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In 8 carefully prepared summary of this Ioan situa- 
tion, Walter H. Cunningham pointed out recently 
that at this period they had attained the unprece- 
dented volume of $8,549.000,000 and he has been the 
first to carefully differentiate brokers’ loans obtained 
— the tal Toa those ob the so-called bootleg 

rees. ie prepar y this authority shows - 
the growth of en brokers’ loans: ‘ 


ptember, 19265050 oc. estas ++++-$3,218,000, 
September, 1927... .....0..cdsc0ceee -$3-314'000-000 
September, 1928..........ccccccueee 5,513,000, 
September, 1929"........5..00 000005 8,549,000, 


In sharp contrast with this stupendous growth of 
table of th 


be seeeeee ee -$1,010,000,000 
September, 1927.... pibsae cma d 007 192,000,000 
September, 1928.... baits cosets 000, 
September, 1929)... oo. ccc cecwen ee 1,024,000,000 


and that er 
wit 


the Federal Reserve Board to the end of conserving 
the resources of Amercan banks for the requirements 
of industry rather than of speculation. Indeed, 
when the growth of capital and resources and de- 
Dosits, and therefore of loonable money, is taken into 
consideration, the volume of loans of the New York 
banks when the peak wsa reached was materially less 
than it was four years previous. 

The brokers’ loans, through the New York banks, 
“for the account of out-of-town banks,’ is a some- 
what different story. This volume for the same 


et was as follows: vf 4 

ptember, 1926..........0++++++-+$1,112,000,000  / yi 
September, 1927........ ve ccccceesee 1,296,000,000 / ee 
September, 1928..........0+eeee+:+- 1,674,000,00,0 / Fos 
September, 1929.00.00... .cccesesees 1,876,000,000 | fs 

Here we see that in four years the volume of money Pr sas 
which went into brokers’ loans ‘‘trom out-of-town Fre 
banks’’ was increased 68.7%. It should be borne in Toit 
mind, however, that the custom of the out-of-town 


banks { to shift their funds to New York City when 
interest rates are higher here than at nome, and draw 
them back when interest rates are higher at home. 
These out-of-town banks were, therefore, following 
the natural course of banking procedure. hile the 
table does show that the high call money rates tor 
stock market account drew to New York an increased | 
volume of money from b: in other sections of 
the United States, they do not indicate ‘that these | 
banks over-extended themselves or placed a dispro- 
portionate amount of their available funds in that 
class of loans. Indeed, if the figures of the growth of 
capital, resources and deposits, and therefore of loan- 
able money, were available, 
that the total brokers’ loans of these out-of-town 
aon bed no greater proportionately than they were 
Now we come to the loans “for others." This 
represents the private capital of corporations and 
individuals. It js distinctive and apart from the 
funds of our depository banking system. It & 
money which the possessor has the right to do with 
as he wit. The Federal Reserve Bank has no con- 
trol whatever over this money—and, contrary to a 
prevalent opinion, the Reserve Board never assumed 
to dictate to any man or corporation what he or it 
should do with his own money. i 
The total. volume of these loans “for others” as 
reported through the Federal Reserve Banks (not 
including loans reported direct to the Stock - 
change, not through banks) for the same periods 


were as follows: BF. 
September, 1926..... ++.-8 691,000, 
“. 3 : gi 000 


sepeneet (ees afta 

mber, A - 2,001,000, 

September, 1929...;. seeeeee 3,860,000,000 
The total increase in this volume of loans ‘for 


This 
volume of money went into brokers’ loans for one 
reason alone—because the speculative market was 
continually bidding higher than the average earnings 
from other equally secured loans. 

Mr. Cunningham concludes: ““We thus find that 
the expafision of brokers’ loans was not on the part 
of the depository banking system, but represented the 
tunds of ‘others,’ and that the responsibility for the 
distortion of the credit situation of the nation. and 


it would doubtless show ar 


4 
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indeed, of the entire world, is, therefore, directly 
traceable to the continuous high bids for money for 
speculative account.” 


‘ HIGH MONEY, RATES. 


As far back as last March, the writer took issue 
with the policy of the Federal Reserve Board in 
threatening to resort to high money rates as a puni- 
tive measure against the stock market inflation which 
some of its critics have declared partially resulted 
from its low money policy of 1927, saying: 

Fe e we believe that the course of the stock 
market will be largely governed by the cost of credit 
we have found during the month a great deal of sup- 
port to our theory repeatedly expressed, that the 
proper way to control or at least constrain reckless 

ulation is to reduce rediscounts and the rates for 
time and call money. As long as Wall Street money 
lenders, bootleg, or otherwise, continue to put an 
alluring premium on funds that are being used to 
finance the current operations in the stock market 
as well as the process of distribution whieh new 
wealth is seeking through the agency of the great 
mart which has become the modern cradle of indus- 
try, just so long will liquid funds be withdrawn from 
customary moods of employment and become com- 
petitors of the banks in this lucrative field. . ... 
4 “There, of course, arises the problem _as to the 
I ; dangers that might come from .the possibility of a 
* recall of the huge volume of foreign money which is 
now being placed on call in New York in order to 
profit by the high rates of recent months. The 
. amount of these funds is variously estimated at be- 
¥ tween $600,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. A much 
less attractive rate for money in the call loan market 
would undoubtedly cause the withdrawal of a part 
‘ of these funds which are payable on demand. At the 
) Same time we must remember that the high money 
. tates abroad are very largely the result of the rates 
prevailing in New York and with a reduction in our 
Tates for interest, we should find a corresponding 
contraction, in the rates of rediscount in Europe, 
so that there should be a strong possibility of the 
retention here of a great part of these funds. It 
* mmust be remembered that money seeks the center 
of the most remunerative employment when 
other conditions are equal. 
“Therefore, the problem that confronts our bankers 
.. is not a domestic one, it is international in scope. 
\ Our high eredit cost which is aimed at what is 
5 termed an evil is increasing the cost of doing business 
/ the world over. It is forcing the banks of issue in 

y reat Britain and the Continent to adopt measures 
ae f self-protection which are likely to become retalia- 
4 tory if the evils persist.” ; 

Among those who speak with authority, the chief 
critics of the policies of the Federal Reserve Board 
were William C. Durant, ane of the country's leading 
industrialists and Ex-Senator Robert L. wen, 

; father of the Federal Reserve Act. Both severely 
, condemned the policy of the Board in fostering 
i interest rates that invited an inflow of an enormous 
‘ ‘volume of bootleg money into the Street. Mr. 
\Durant, in an address before the American Club of 
\Paris, arraigned the policy of the banking mentors,, 
_ predicting that if persisted in it would have sinister 

a consequences. 
Le Unfortunately this forecast was too abundantly 
aN fulfilled. In the attempt to maintain the interna- 
' ~ ‘tlonal financial balance and to prevent the outflow 


of gold as a result of the high money policy adopted 
by American bankers, the Bank of England rate was 
advanced to 644 %, with the result that the enormous 
Sums which were being loaned in this country on call 
were suddenly withdrawn and this was accompanied 
by heavy. selling of American securities for foreign 
‘ account although the Hatry collapse in Great Britain 
ef was another impelling cause for the return home of 
these funds to meet the exigencies caused by this 
cataclysm. London interests more or less affected 
; by the Hatry failure had been very heavy holders of 
Radio, United States Steel and other pivotal stocks 
in the American market, 


LOSS OF THIRTY BILLIONS. 


: 

Almost immediately began the decline In stock 
| market values in the United States which culminated 
; 


in the crash of October and November.. The real 
ah peak of the stock market, according to averages, was 
fi actually reached on September 3rd, the first business 
| day of the month when the Dow Jones Averages for 
; thirty industrials reached the high level of 381.17 
while twenty representative rails were up to 189.11 
In the paroxysm of November 13th they plunged to 
y 198.69 for the industrials and 128.07 for the rails. 
: It was then that the banking pool consisting of 
>. ' the National City. First National, Bankers Trust, 
Chase National, Guaranty Trust and J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and their associates, stepped in te prevent 
absolute chaos and their work was so successful that 
on the following day the averages for thirty indus- 
trials had risen to 217.28.and the rails to 135.75. Since 
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that time they have 
the close of business on 
and 149.41 respectively. 

The extent of the actual losses will probably neve 
be computed. It is estimated that at the lows 
securities had shown a loss of $30,000,000,000 
ractically equalled the amount of the first German 
ndemnity as determined by the Reparation Coma 
mission. In othér words the theoretical losses in the 
short period between September 3rd and November 
13th actually approached the ap. sum which 
the Reparation Commission fixed as representing 
the devastation wrought by Germany in the flyé 
years of the Great War. 

The nearest appreach ~~ TA a a @pD! 


rogressed irregularly until a 
December 5th they were 251.55 


Ob 


ob 


The following 

figures supplied by him do not represent, however, 

the gross depreciation in securities but the net as © 

the month of October. They form, however, & verys 

valuable statistical appraisal of the net losses thati 

took place within the month of October. i 
As of Oct. 1, 1929, there were 1,279 stock issues 

263 shares listed 


Exchang' 
$87,073,630,423. “(An average -06.) 
New York Stock Exchange mem borrowings on 
security collateral amounted to $8,549,383,979. hes 
ratio of security loans to market values of all listedi 
stocks on this date was therefore 9.82%. 

As of Nov. 1, 1929, there were 1,287 stock iss 
aggregating 1,110,419,105 shares listed on the Ne 
York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of: 
$71,752,650,908. (An average price of \ $64.62.) 
New .York Stock Exchange mem borrowings on 
security collateral amounted to $6,108,824,868. 
ratio of security loans to market values of all listed! 
stocks on this date was therefore 8.51%. 


them close to the k, it was not until Oct. 23 that # 
the contraction of loans began and steadily progressed 
These loans reached a new low for two years on Dee. . 
5, as this table shows: 3 


1928, 1929. 
Jan. 4,..$3,810,023,000.] Jan. 2.. .$5,330,103,000 
Jan. 11... 3,819,573,000 | Jan. 9... 5,312,799,000 
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Dec, 26... 


'8,091,427,000 | 
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STOCK AND MONEY MARKET RECORD IN 1929. 
Compliled-by Benjamin, Hill & Co., Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
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. ae oe oney Rates,.N. Y. C. ep aes 
; Ss. SP Ra N. ¥. 
SER . No . na £ Call Money|Time Loans Stock Brokers’ 
ont m Stock me —————|_ Call | Time } Exchange Loans, 
change. Exchange. High { Low |High ; Low |Money| Loans Loans. Average. 
p $ Si 
january......| 110,803,940 | $247.7 12 Siz 73% |.7.05 | 7.59 6 
February +e-| _ 77,968,750 |- -181:5- | 10 g iis 734 | 7-06 | 7.5 ; Peet: artes 
A” i Sg Aeteicks a 105, 1,570 213 .O 20 8 7% | 9.10 | 7:96 804,457 5,679,0' 
11 | ER ey 82,600,470 215.6 1 6 9 846 | 8.89] 8.7 6,774,930 5,476,500 
BEINGS ot vores os 91,282,550 229.1 1 6 38 $44 | 8.91 | 8.86 6,665,138 5,542,0 
OE sates --| 69,547,510 236.5 10 6 8 7} 7.70 | 8.20 7,071,221 5,382,500 
eed eal hak ---| 93,378,690 304.3 15 6 8% | 744 | 9.23 | 7.89 7,473,7 5,811,250 
eek plry .704,890 258.4 12 6 9 8% | 8.27 | 8.88 7,881,619 6,046,800 
ras or 00,056,120 214.8 10 6 914. | 8% | 8.50 | 8.96 8,549,384 6,539,500 
N rs ---| 141,668,410 351.6 9 5 9% |6 6.43 | 7:68 6,108,8: 6,498,000 
‘ovember.... 72,455,420 290.7 6 4% '6 4% | 5.441 5.47 4,016,597 4, "022. "750 


SUPPORT FOR THE MARKET. 


‘Too much praise cannot be given to the remarkable 
work of the great banking pool and ‘the splendid 
and patriotic cooperation of the Mae rs *y of daieatya 
headed ‘3 John D. Rockefeller. it is Beige ne y 
reported Wall Street that a pool had pledged 
eet or ous aes £0 bie used in ‘correc 
eat us tendencies that the market 


+ for 1,000,000 shares of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
while Mr. Richard ey, the coUrABeous a Moras 
healt bid .205 firm for 250,000 shares of United 
States Steel, an act of financial heroism that has been 
pyprourietely recognized in a resolution of 
ied y the Governors of the New York k 


Coincident with this work in Wall Street, the 
istration at Washington not only sare words 
e program 
ed to foster industry and to ortify it against 
porary influence of the Wall 

| Street panic. 


of Zpoaearance came from the announcement made i 
the wise and far Secretary of the Tr 
that. the influence of his administration would 
— igs to secure a reduction in the 
proposal which has already been 
esnainted In Tito. dation by the upper fae pues. houses, 
all parties and concurring in the same con- 
structive spirit. 
The of the great stock market panic would 
not be complete without emphasizing the words of re- 
” assurance to the country that were givén in the dark- 
est hour by President Hoover and the great financiers 
and Ne enlng leaders of the country whom he called 


in 
The President sald: “The fundamental business of 
the coun that is, the production and waste arg 
_of comm: ties, is on a sound and prosperous basis. 
The best evidence is that although production pe 
consumption are at a high level, the average 
of commodities as a whole have not in dud 
there have been no appreciable increases In. the 
ea. of manufactured goods. ‘Moreover, there has 
a tendency of wages to increase and the output 
per worker in many industries again shows an. in- 
_ ¢rease, all of which indicates a healthy condition. 
a “Construction seed oy mies wep S industries have been 
i “fo some extent aff ne tne: high interest rates 
duced by stock oni ion and there have been 
me seasonal decreases in one or cwo industries, but 
' these movements are of secondary character when 
_ considered in the whole situation. 


_ The following acest ee officially to July: 1 
e acres 0: and unsurveyed 
eres United. ‘States ~ i rte in 


28, 
New| Mexico "45, 117,958 
2,113; Oregon, ‘I Bie 


1670; 
937,701 a4; 
“(81?, 501). Grand 


are not in- 
‘18. 378,- 


So7,cat acres | $ 


eS 882, er 
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“A temporary drop in grain prices sympathetically 
with stock exchange p.ices. usually happen, but, as 
the Department of Agriculture points out,. the over- 
riding fact in grain is oe this year’s world wheat 
harvest is estimated to be 500,000,000 bushels less 
than that of last year, which will result in a bie low 
carry-over at the end of the harvest year. 

The Governors of the Stock Txchonge handled the 
situation with wisdom and sound judgment. For 
the first time since the war, the Stock Hxchange 

curtailed its hours of trading in order to stem as far 
as possible the hysterical liquidation that was in 
progress. At the same time it addressed a series of 
cesponnee to all of its member houses requiring 

a complete daily report of the exact status of its 

ks. While the expliansoa has never been offi- 
cially given the purpose was undoubtedly to locate 
the source of the short selling and fix the identity of 
the powers that prey upon the distress of the coun- 
try’s investors. 


EFFECT ON BUSINESS. 


The question uppermost in the minds of everybody 
is the effect of the deflation of the stock market to 
the future course of business. The general opinion 
that business will suffer to an extent unheard of, is 
fallacious for the following reasons 

1. The cheapness of money will encourage its 
employment in building construction. 

2. Surplus funds held by por pareve and for- 
merly put oon call money will now be used for 
Ena ce oe rovement, expansion and experimentation 

e 
3. While many small speculators, traders and 
investors were wiped out, nevertheless the real and 
significant losses were sustained by those able to 
carry them. 

4, Exports will now show further increases as 
Europe will be able to borrow in this country and 
use part of these funds in the purchase of goods here. 

Business then, while showing a temporary reces- 
sion, will march on. f 

In the meantime we shall doubtless witness th 
al a of an investment market along safe and sar 

nes. The stock market is the exact antithesis ‘ 
that of early Fall when loans and prices by a fre. 


economic anomaly were at the peak of the year. At ™ 


that time money was lending at 10% and the “yellow 
chip” stocks were showing returns from a bare frac- 
tion to 2.50%. Now money is lending at 44% and 
many good common stocks are returning from 6 to 
8%. Measured by the old-fashioned yardstick of 
the dividend yield as compared with the return from 
liquid funds in the open market they are selling 
ex-imagination, ex-speculative potentials. They 
have solid book values now—not. dream book values. 


VACANT PUBLIC LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Approximately 1,910,951 acres have been surveyed 
under the rectangular system and special surveys by 
metes and bounds. 

Cash receipts of the General Land Office during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929: from disposal of 

ublic ees, $312,144.45: sales of Indian lands, 

39,531. dia oa: permits, $12,302.16; copies of 
records, St 2.92; receipts from mineral | 
act of February 25, 1920, $3, is vf 83; sales of 
government operty, etc., $1,379,4 

Total rece for the year, $6, 183, $06. Ry 

Area ot nt public and Indian lands originally entered 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 4,612,722 


acres; area of lands patented on original disposition, 


| 2,494'647 acres. 


The total number of entries, scres sold and amount 
received therefor under the Timber and Stone Acts 
of June 3, 1878, and August 4, 1892, re from June 

1878 to June 30, 1929—entries, 107,673; acres 
4s, 827,516; amount, '$35,508,452.52. 


Am’ & Foreign Pow 1 50 
Am & Foreign we of (D). 102% 108% 10144 107% 
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STOCK MARKET PRICES, JAN. 1, 1929--DEC. 1, 1929. 


1928 Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1929 


Clos, ———————— 

eo Price. High. Low. Close. 

Abitibi Power & Paper... 41 57% 36% 39% 

Abitibi Pow. & Pap. pf(6) 84% 885g 69 7334 
Abraham & Straus.....-. 140% 15934 59% 60 

Adams Express (1.60) . ahi ti 34 20 2634 


Adams Express pf (5) . 94 96 84 85 


Adams Milis (2)......... 33 35% 19 23 
Advance Rumley........ 51. 104% 13% 
Advance Rumely pf. . 60% 119 15 2034 
Ahumada Lead...... - 34%. 4% % K% 
Air Reduction (t44)..... 98 22336 77 129 
Airway El. App. (2}4).... ..-- 487%, 2036 27% 
Ajax Rubber......:..... 10% 11% 2 2% 
Alaska Jumeau..........- 8% 10% 4% 6 

. Albany Perf Wrap Pap... 24 25 5 10% 
Allegheny Corp..........- «+++ 5644 17 23 4 
Allegheny cone el (O36 ieetiss as 118% 90 97% 
Allied Chem & ‘aye (6)... .251 354% 197 4334 
Allied Chem & Dye pf (7).1213 125 118% 123 
Allis-Chal. Mfg, new (2)..*19034 75% 3536 4544 
Amalgamated Leather»... 10 lly 2 23% 
Amalgamated Leather pf.. 7334 73 20% 25% 
Amerada Corp. (2).....-- 39 42% 17% 21% 
Am, Agri Chem.......... 21% 23% 6% 
Am Agri Chem pf.......- 72 73% 18 26% 
Am Bank Note tt3) Namath 126 157 65 89 
Am Beet Sugar.........- snnh <5 20% 7%, 74 
Am Beet Sugar pf.. % 60% 46 49 
‘Am Bosch Magneto...... 4134 7654 27 | 3256 
Am Bro Shoe & Fy (2.40). 48 62 40% 47% 
Am Brown Boveri Elec. . . gigs 34% 4% 11% 
AMGaN CPO)... bot +s 3 18444 86 113 
Am Can pf i et Pe sie, c/oro® iaise 142 =133%% 140% 
Am Car & Fdry (6)...... Pte 106% 75 86 
Am Car € Fary pf (7)....118 120 110% 114 
Am Chain pf (7)......... 71 95% 70% %77% 
Am Chicle (2)........... 27 40 


Am Com Alcohol (k1.60) 
Am Encaustic Tiling (2) as 
Am European Sec ‘ 


; Anaconda Copper Wig: 
Anaconda Wire & 
Anchor Cap (2. 40) A ily,y afore - St 
Anchor Cap pf (Bb4), 
Andes Copper (8)........ 
Archer, Daniels, Mid (2).*102 
Armour & Co of Del pf (7). tis 95 75 
Armour & Co of Il] A 
Armour & Co of Ill B.. OA 10% 


1928 Jan. 1—-Dec. 1 1929 
OO 


Name Clos. | 
Price. High. Low. Close. 
Armour & Co of Il pi (7).. 8334 86 57 63 
Aor So Plo. 8055 40% 73% 10% 
Artloom (2)./.. «ns @h4 4 4he 28 30 5g 20 
‘Art Metal Constr a3). 


Asso Apparel (4)......... ..-- 
Assoe Dry Goods (214)... 683% 
Assoc Dry Goods 1 pf (6).103 > 107 


Assoe Dry Goods 2 pf (7).107.__ 110 

Atch, Top & S Fe (10)... .19634 29854 1954¢ 22234 
Atch, Top & S Fe pt (5)..10314 104% 99 104 
Atlantic Coast Ln (10>. 167% 20934 161 17934 
Atlantic Gulf & W Indies: 0% 86% Fit 72 
Atl Guli & W Ind pf yee 553% 62% 45 57 
Atlantic Refining (72 66 77% 30 41 
Atlas Power (+5)... Gi-. Sik 
Atlas Tack...:... 5 8% 
Auburn Auto (j4) 20 150° 
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Autosales pf (3).......... 32 32.2 
pe adg aS Cena 34 36% 
Aviation Corp Di 53% 7 
Baldwin Locom. a, 75) . .*250 66 15 27 
Baltimore & Ohio (7) 145% 105 §=117%. 
Baltimore & Ohio pf ¢ 80 75. 78 
Bangor & Aroostook (334) 66 55 64 
Barnet Leather. ......... 4 
Barnsdall A (t234)....... 25% 
Bayuk Cigars (2)..... 64 
Bénog Oil ye ah 16 
Béatrice Cream (4)....... ..-. 83 
Beech Nut Packing (3). 45 64 | 
Belding Hemingway...... % 17 6 


ming way 
Belgian Nat Ry pt pt (5.49) 84% 
easier Fe aye ain (2)°. 


Bohn Alum (+5) 
Bon Ami A (f6).......... 
Booth Fisheries 


‘yn mn (8) 
Bklyn-Manhatt Trans (4). 
breed Sb al ataph prt 53 

Brooklyn Queens Tr Aa 
Brooklyn-Queens pf (4). et date 
Bklyn gun = ty ear 185% 


Brown Shoe OF bie Ee At 4644 5144 36 
Branswick-Bal Met an (3).. 51344 55% 16% 
B ee Ne 44% 4% 
Bucyrus ret wD. Hehts Mee 7 42% 14 
Bucyrus Erie cv pf Gr): 464% 26% 
Buffalo & Susqu na... 57% 85 54% 
Bullard Mach (¢2)............ 54% 25 
Brusn Bros A (8).. 121% 127 88: 
Burns Bros B............ 33 39 225% 
Burr’hs ant re: me in *245 96% 29 
Bush Termii 2 | ay 89 31% 
Butte Cop. & ohne ie! see 9 2 
Butte & Se ose (2h eres 10% 12 5 
Butterick Co....... ae 1 41 27% 
Byers (A M).4 sc. +s.» +. 2193 192% 50 
By-Products Coke (1). ..*117 47% -20 
California riage we.» 75146 84 6334 
Callahan Zine & Peret, 4 1 
Calumet & Arizona (10)..123° 136 338 
Calumet & Hecla (4}4)... 47 61 ‘ 
Camp Wyant (2)..::..2.. -.- 49% 20 
Can Dry Ginger ine @). ie oo ty 45 
Canadian Pacific Go -238 ° 265% 18934 
Cannon Mills Co (2 - 4444 4834 283% 
130 4 
ee : 
aS 3 ae ‘ 
a 
ed 
Cerro de Pasco Cop (6) aed 0 “e 
See Brodin F ag 


% 5 © 
Saks Clon 


2 Oss r “2i8 


(928 Jan. 1—Dee. 1, 1929 
- Brele. Hugh. Low. Close. 


(42% 


279% ~~ 109% 
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Ae 1928 Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1929 
Clos. ——_—_——_—_—____— 
Price. High. Low. ise) 


Eastman Kodak pf (Oe tae 128 117 . 124 
Eaton Axl 76 18 27 


Nils ; 


5936 


33 34 8 
43 25 29 
66 49 5546 
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114%~=CO*6 7 Greene Can Copper (8)... 
54144 12 23 Gri (2) 
aerate 634 69. 7834 
92 25 = 38. 
5.20: y #500” ai 80 ii ese Dept Stoi 
eat de X em ei (8 (6).118 11934 10734 116°} Hahn Dept St pid, ( : ' 
uesne Light 1 pf (5). 3101. 100% 96% 100 | Harbis, Walk.Refr. (t2}4) 54 : 
East; Roll M (134)......-- .... 3934 19 2156 | Corp A (2)...«. 27% 31 21% £ < 
F Rast man Kodak eels 150 175. n Corp’ B (1.20)... 3734. 41% 13 17, ian 
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Name 
Hawaiian Maye aut Uh 6275 72% 
Hayes Body 
Hercular Pontes Saye DEAE PES es 30 
Hercular Powder pf (7).. ‘ 1 
Hershey Choc......... t) 66° 143% 
Hershey Choc pf (4)...... perie 143% 


oe cone pr pf (6)...1044% 106% 
Hoe, R & CoA BG i 
Holland. eurnines (e234) 51 
Homestake Mining | H..- 


Household Prod (f4)..... 79% 
Houston Olle... see $8 109 

Howe Sound (f4}4)...... 68% 8244 
Hudson & Manhatt (334). 54 58% 


* Hudson & Manhatt pf 6) oa 84 


Hudson Motor Car (5)... 914% 9344 
Hupp Motor Car (f2).... 80% 82 
TWinois Central (7)....... 141% 153% 
Independ. Oil & Gas (2).. 35 39% 
Indian ayetoroyels a eee 30% 
Indian Refining..........-. 2' 

Indian eee ctis 

Industrial Rayon...... 5 
Ingersoll Rand | G6 118 223% 
Tnland Steel (334)........ 79 113 
Tuspiration Cope (4)... 2 47 663 
Interboro Rapid ‘Transit. . 48% 58% 
Intercontinental Rubber.. 113%; 14% 
Int'l Agricultural. ....... 15% 177 
Int’! Agricultural pr pf @ 85 8844 


Int'l Business Mach (5)...156 255 
Int'l Cement (4)......... Bere 10234 
Int'l Combustion Eng. . 10344 
Int'l Combust. Eng pf (7) 1035 121 
Int’! Harvester (2%4)..... 142 


Int'l Harvester pf (7)... . 14530 145 
Int'l Hyd El H (e2)...... .... 59 
Int'l Mach pf (3.20)...... 95 102% 
Int'l Mercantile Mar ct... .... 39% 
Int'l Nickel of Can (1) . 46 in 


Int'l Nickel ot Can pf (. 
pf (7) 


rar, soc... 16 
Hansns City Southern’ Xo). Bees 108% 


Kansas City S fe may -.. 6854" 70% 
Kaufmann Dep St (1 : 29%, 37% 
Kayser, sultus & Co (4).. 98554 5844 
ith-Albee-Orpheum. . 44% 46% 
us Reece Orne pt (7).2129" 1138 
Kelly Spr nefd Piel < 3% 24 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel (2) 49° oo 
Kelvinator Corp......... ¢ 
Kennecott Copper (5)....156 104% 
Kimberly y Clark 4G) ek oes 57% 
‘Kinney, GR it eee <a e 5246 444% 
Kolster Radio........... 3% 78% 
Kraft Phenix = (134). 38 7634 
Kresge 8 : Co (1.60)..... *8654 57% 
Kress, S H Co (hl)....... 117—s«d1i14 
Krueger & Toll (1.34).. 37 46% 
Kroger Gro & Baking (ot) 11934 12234 
Yaclede Cae (0). ene 
8 bek : 
Lat oe Gee 293% 157% 
h Port Cement (234) 58%: 65 
reneh Valley as foiieny 100 =102% 
Lehigh Valley Coal....... .... 32 
Lehigh Valley Coal pf (3). ..,. 44% 
Lehn & Fink (3) 63 at 6834 
Libbey Owens (1)........ .... 43 
gett & Myers (t5)..... 106 


Lima 
Link Bat co. it 


Liquid Carbonic (14 34).. = ite 
Loews, Inc (t3%)... 183 14 8414 
Loews ane pt 634)... ++ 10256 110% 
Tong | Beli nek!” Pees 28% 3214 


‘Wiles Biscuit (2. 5 Ay 88% 
Lorillard, P Co pf (7)... 88 


3M 


80 
as 
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Price. High. Low. Close. 
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McCrory Stores (2).. Sree: 115% 
McCrory Stores pf (6)....11643 120. 92% 96% 


McGraw-Hill (2).......2. 22+. 33E | 
McIntyre Pore Mines (1). 21 2834 124 14, 
McKeesport Tin Plate (4) es 82 93K | 
McKesson & Robbins (2). 59 21% 33 


McKeeson & Rob pf 8 4 6 40 '46% 


3 
Mack Trucks (6)......... 4% 114% 55% 7 
Maekay Cos (7)........-. 50 110 110 
Mackay Cos pf (4)....... oes 8344 
Macy, RH & Co (ct3)...185 25534 110 148 
Madison Sq Garden (14). 224% 24 13 
Magma Capes CO)... ee = sexs 5 8 i 
Manati Sugar pf......... 45 4 20 
M: Bree... certs: 33% 38% 14 19%} 
Manhattan Elec Supply... 3034 373% 19% 22%) 
Manhat Elev mod gtd (d5) 54 57344 24 
Manhattan Shirt (2)...... a2 355g 19% 21 


Marlin-Rockwell (¢334).. 30 42 
Marmon Motor Car ( Yee a3 104 19 23 


Mathieson Alkali (e2). -*182 72 29 39 
Mey pepe Stores Sede . 97% 108 46 7 
Maytag Co (+2)... % 29 15% 16%) 
saree Fs et 
Melville Shoe (1.40 go aS 
Mengel Co (2) 9 16 
Met pon: Pic pf (1.89) oai4 21% 23%) 
Mexican ard 9% 18— 
Miami Copper (4) 20° 274i 
Mid-Cont Beeroladin Gr. 2246 3ai 
Mich Stee’! 50 60 | 
Middle States Oil pf ctfs.. 3% 3% % 
Midland St Prod pf (+12). 25834 321 135 «160% > 
Miller Rubber 23 28% § 6 
Minn & St Louis......... 33% 3% ig 1%) 
Minn Mol Pow.......... .... 43% 10 15 | 
Minn A Jie pf (6%).. .... 102 65 70% | 
Minn, St PB& SSM pf... 70% 87 68% 75 | 
Minn oaks C334) 2 ke ae 123 59 66 
Mo, Kans & Texas 65 2736 37 
44 93% 10236 
Ri. SSE 46 69 
105 =126 
ix 36 
is “og 
42 59 
36 50 >») 
21 26 | 
nei Maes ko dee OK 1% 
30 38 
40 51 
A eich bese alee eee Iey We . 
10 15°. 
120° $80x6 
40 142 
Bo 
Nat rt Stores 
Nat Distillers Products. . 34 33 


Nat Enam & Stm 2 
§ ips (2)... 


Nat 

Nat 

Nat 

Nat Suret 
at Ti 

Neisner Bi 

Ne rt 

Newton 

N ¥ Central (8)......... 
¥, Cue SL 6 ee 134g 7 
Y, Chi & St L pf (6). _ 1109 
ew York Dock......... 50° 
Y Dock i Breese Ae . 86 
ES 4 omen 
Y} be auiin < aR 

Norfolk rielk Gober (234). aise 
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1928 Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1929 
Name Clos. — 
= ; Price. High. Low. Close. 
Nortolk & West (+12). So ie 191 
North Amer (b 1 oe wth an) ‘ 186 66 73036 
‘orth Amer pf (3)....... 54 48 51% 
Reems eee WBE iiag 13%" 
yd 
Northern Pacific vi 7 


fae 3 5 
ndle Prod & Ref pf. 76 47% 50 
Param’t Famous aay’ (3) 3 75% 35 50 


Park & Tilford (?3)...... 84 87%. 23 25 
Park Utah Con Min...... 12 13% 3% 3% 
# Pathe Exchange....... --- 11% 14% 3% 4% 
™ Pathe Exchange A....... 25% 5 7% 
ae Mines & it (3.89) 36% 47% 24% 31% 
less Motor C; 19% 22} 53 6% 
Penick & ine ae: . 39 60% 22 28% 
Penn Rallro ad (4 76% 110 72% 82% 
-2124% 208 % 
51 260 140 15) 
: 92 96 
43 20 20% 
1 39 
157% 185 
47% 50% 
9% 13% 
5%. 10% 
19% 24 
24% 38 
10% 13 
18 19% 
23% 68 68 
Bees ON cisco t es oes 2% .3% 1 1% 
Pierce Ol] pf../...... see. 28% 51% 20 27 
Pierce Petroleum......... 5% 5% 4% 2% 
Pilisbury Flour M (¢24%). 57% 63% 30 35% 
Pirelli of Italy (2.88)..... .... 8 47% 
Pittsburgh Coal......... 34 64 
Pittsbur: a & W Va (6).. BTsts; 148% 93 
moor a CO'B (2) 20... oo eae 437 


4] % 

Pto Rican Am Tob . (7). 79 95% 

' Pto Rican Am Tob B . 49% 50% 

Prairie Oil & Gas (+234).: 6446 65% 

me rive Line (15)..-- 5. 65 4 58 
t 


me obo 
RSeausses 
x x 

w 

o 


Pressed Steel Car........ 21% 25% 6% 10% 
Pressed Steel Car i: (7) 76% 81 5 59% 
Proct & Gamble (2)...... .... 434% 57% 
Public Service N J @.60) | 3355 137% 78% 
c 
blic Service N J pf (8).143 1 139% 145 


RM 


Pip 53 96 
ib Serv E & & (6)...1074%% 109% 104% 106 
Pullman ¢ Corp Gr. £ 85 4% 73 50% 


sees esteees 


age ot 4 p= Pee 
Si ik He Hosters “Hills(5). on 


64 Ve 
ehifeld Ol)... tte) 495% 20 29.-= 


‘Rio Grande Oil (k2).. as 4B Gs 15 = 9 
Dental (214)....-- 1 40 45 
‘R Yel Baking Fowd (i)... 4256 4335 26 «= 26 


4928 Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1929 


Pries. High. Low. Close. 


Name 


Royal Bak Powd pf (6).. 114% 
I 28 3736 


a3. 54 ba 4 
eveway, Stores (3) Me deed y 3 1308 
J Ai Din aes 94 3 47h 
+ 1% 


St Louls South 
uthwestern, . 
St Louis So’ hg pf (5). 


Om to 
GORI mie oo 
eK 


RAKAK 


3 
o 
a 
Pee 
ae 
~ 


Shell T: Trans & Tr (a2.425). 56 
Shell Union Oil ( ) : 27 

Shubert Theatre (5)... ! 69 
Simmons Co 


24 
21 
38 
45 
2 
12 
80 


r= 
ans 


Sloss Shef 8S & I Co pt 108 
Snider Pegi 3 ae ee oa 
Snider Packing 


Southern Dairies B._-) °° 

Southern Pacific (6). :127 

South Pto Rico Sug (1236) 4 

Sp yes palms Ores artay 
ern 44 D 

— , A G (2) : 


Stand Inv ) 11K 
Stand Oil of Calif (h234). 5144 62 
Stand Oil of N J (+2)... 8 64° 
Stand Oil of N Y (1.80) 31% 35; 
Stand Plate Glass 1 2 
Starrett, LS teas 4 30 34 
Sterling Securities A 8 13 
8 12... 
30 alas 
64 82 
38% 42% ; 
8h th 
244 By ue 
ymington A..........., 3% 19% 6% a 
Telautograph Gorn TD ({1.06) 05) 20% 25% 15 15% 
Tenn Cop & C 19 20% 9% 12 
Texas Corp mp 3). ss Ae aica 67 71% 650 56°"; 
Texas Gulf ae ths 79% 854% 4246 5B% 
Texas Pac Coal & font a 18% 23% 916 a: 
Texas Pac Land an 234 2446 6! 8 
Hg aid ee Gs tor : 26 35 16 21% 
The Fair (2. en Sata ails ea 47 61% 29% 30 
Thom 3 (3.60). 60 62 30 36% 
Tide Water Gil (80c)..... 37 40 14 20% 
Tide Wat Oil pf (5)..... ‘ 9734 85} 88 
Tide ON, tan 21% 23% 10 13 
Tide Wat Asso. Oll pt (6). 90 90% 74% 81% 
Timken Roller Bear'g g,(3)414354 139% 58% ty) 
Timken Det Axle (+80c) re | 13 
Tobacco Products 4%, 
Tobacco Prod ctis AL aT: 1% 2% 
‘obacco Pro A... ‘112 bf) Seer Digit 
Tobacco Prod ctfs A... 2: 2344 1 Ae 5% 
Transcontinental ‘Oil, rs Bie 16% 9,5 
Trico Frodueta.(2 eS 63.3 33 
_| Truax Traer Bost 31% 14 15 
_| Twin City Rap Trans Myre 45% 58% «27 28 


Underw'd Elliott Fisher(5) a 181% 82 101 
Union Bag & Paper...... 34% «443 7 12% 


{| Un Carbide & Car (2.60) .197 140 59 77 


Union Oil of Calif ($2).... 5034 57 


A 
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1928 Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1929 
Name. Cos. ————— 
Price. High. Low. Close. 
Union Pacific (10)........ 218% 2975 200 225 
Union Pacific pf (4)...... 8346 85 80 82 
United (Adria fre -.. o.  ees 62 31 40% 
United Air & Tr pf (3)... ,.... 109% 44% 56% 
_ United Bise of Am (1.60). 48 60 33% 38% 
United Bisc of Am pf (7) .120 136 114 115 
United Carbon (2). . soe. 111% 40% 45% 
United Cigar Stores. 273 4% 5% 
United Cig Stores pf (6) 04 31 34 
United Cor 5 19 30 
Mnited Corp pf.(8).. 2... 2. +s 42% 46% 
United Elee Coal......... 814% 104% 12% 
United Fruit (c4)........ 10434 15844 19 110 
United Gas.& Imp (1) o-. 59S 122 29% 
United Gas & Imp pf (5) --,) 9634 90% 96 
United Paperboard....... 16% 26% 7 8 
United Piece Dye........ ...., 48% 15% 20 
TBS Digtribs Wo .).. 2... 16% 23 9 18 
U. 8. Distrib pf (7)....... 77 97 71%. 92 
US Foreign Sec..... 72 7% 22% 
U S Foreign Sec pf (6) 92% 2 86344 
US Freight Co (3)... ts 134% 87% 90 
U § Hoffman Mach (2 45 49% 22 22 
U S Indus Alcohol (6). ..13114- 24356 95 13644 
O'S Leathe?.... 22). 6+ 3335S 10% 
US Leather A (4)........ 613g 15 1634 
U S Leather pr pf (7)..... 60 07 89% 90 
US Realty & Imp (5)... .104 11936 50% 67% 
sy etubber ao tse 2 es a's 46% 65 15 26% 
' US Rubber 1 pt 6 é 
USSm Ref & M (34). 
US Sm Ret & M pf (34) 57 
WS Steel (F8). ow... ee 
US Steel: pf (7) 
US Tobacco........ 


Vadse 

Vadsco pf(7)....0.2..... 

Vanadium Corp (+4) 
Raal 


18% 

Virginia Caro Chem6%pf. 60% 

4% 81% 

4 104% 82 87 
3 91 77% 82 

255 363¢ 20 25 


(5) 
ystem (14%)... 
Dividend rates as gtven in the abo.e table are the annual cash payments based on the latest quarterly. or i 
half yearly declarations. 2 
* Prior to stock division. 


_ 1/25 in stock. 
when earned. 


Waldorf 


+ Partly extra. 


REAPPORTIONMENT TO FOLLOW 1930 CENSUS. 


Congress in the extra session of 1929 passed a cen- 
sus and aie ag es bill—the House on June 6 
by a vote of 272 to 105, and the Senate on June 13 
by a vote of 48 to 37—and it was approved by the 
President on June 15, The bill provides for reap- 
portionment of the seats in the House, retaining the 
total number at 435 as at present, following the re- 
turns of the census of 1930, and sets up a permanent 
mechanism for census taking and for Presidential 
declaration of reapportionment if Congress fails as 
it has sincé 1911 to obey on its own initiative the 
constitutional mandate requiring reallocation. of 
House seats after each decennial census. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 1929. 


The bills presented tn 1929 in California, 
Minnesota, Utah and Wyoming were enacted into 
laws. The states of Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Colorado, Maryland and the Territory of 
Alaska had previously enacted old age pension laws. 
In 1929 old age pension bills passed one branch of the 
legislature in the States of Delaware, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Nebraska, Texas and Washington-- A Com- 
mission to study the subject was created in New 
York to report to the legislature in 1930. At the end 
of 1929 pensions were being paid in Montana, Utah, 

isconsin and the Territory of Alaska: Pension 
payments under the California law begin Jan. 1, 1930. 

- The standard bill as presented by the American 
Association for Old Age Security, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York City (Pres. Bishop Francis J, McConnell, 
Executive Secretary Abraham Epstein), provides for 
the payment of a pension to men and women of the 


are of 70 and wperercei who have no income above. 


a day, no children able to support them and who 
have lived in the State for 15 years and have been 
eitizens of the United States for 15 years. 


@ Paid this year—no regular rate. b Payable in stock. 
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1928 Jan. 1—Dee. 1, 1 


Name. Clos. = 
Price. High. Low. Close, 

Walworth Co (2)........: 23% 49% 22 30 
Ward Baking B.......... 17% 21% 1 6 
Ward Baking pf (7)."..... 79%, 87% 50 68 
Warner Bros Pic (4)..... #122% 64% 42 
Warner Bros Pic pf (2.20). 55% 59% 25% 37 
Warner Quinlan (2). .. 39% 42% 15 23 
Warren Bros (+9)... 20734 115 143 
Warren Fdry & Pipe 34% «15% «223 
Wesson O & S (2).... *96 48 20 26 
Wesson O & S pf (4)... .*106 72% 49% 52% 
West. Dairy Prod A (4)... 54% 3632 438% 
West. Dairy Prod B...... 27 40 ¢. 14 
Western Maryland....... 424% 54 10 18 
Western Maryland 2 pf... 454 534 14% 1 
Western Pacific.......... 37 41% 15 197 
Western Pacific pf........ 5954 6734 3754 42% 
Western Union Tel (8)....181 272% 155 185 
Westinghouse Air Br (2).. 46% 67% 36% 47 
Westinghouse E & M (4).138 29254 1 133 
Weston Elec Inst........ 213% 54% 19% 28% 
Weston Elec Inst A (2)... 3444 36% 32% 33% 
Westvaco Chlor (2) .... 94% 30 41 — 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 67 110 70 100 — 
Wheeling & Lake E pf. 82. 110 70 100 
White Eagle Oil (2)...... 355% 38 25 78 
White Motors (2)....2... 41 534% 27% 32% 
White Rock Min Sprgs(t4) 46 5534 27%, 40 
White Sewing Mach...... + 48 1 
White Sew Mach pf (4)... 56 57% 4% 33 
Wilcox Oil & Gas........ 19 2934 12% 15% 
Wileox Rich A (2%)..... 61% 26) 
Wilcox Rich B (¢ 2)...... a 3 12%. 17 
Willys-Overland (c1.20)... 33 35 54% 9% 
Willys-Overland pf (7)....101 103 75 75 
Witkon & Goi. S:5R 27a 12 13% 314 4 
Wilson & Co A... 3.0.2.4... 25 27 65, 8 
Wilson & Co pf.......... % 9 3534 «44 
Woolworth, F W Co(2.40) *215 103% 52% 76%) 
Worthington Pump....... 51 . 137% Fe: a 


Worthinget’n P. pf A (7).. 87 eee. 7 


Worthingt'’n P. pf B (6). . 66 B49 
Wright Aeronautical (2).*272 149% 30 40 
Wrigley, Wm Jr (4)...... 74 % 65 70 - 
Yale & Towne Mfg (t5).. 66 88 613% 75 7) 
Yellow Tr & Coach..... ~- 424% 51% 7% 10%) 
Young Spring & Wire (3). 5344 59% 3344 36% 
Youngstown Sh & Tu (5)..114 143 91 106 & 
Zenith Rad (2)........ tite cove, S29 WOM» dLaR 


t Plus 4% in stock. * Plus $3 In preefrred stock.  %JPlus 
ce Plus 5% in stock. d Payable 


The distribution of seats as shown in the table on 1 
page 919 of the Almanac will remain therefore u 1 
changed from 1910 until after the election of 1930, | 
The latest census estimate of the changes likely to be 
made following the census of 1930 vary somewhat ; 
from earlier estimates and now stand: Losses— - 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky and Mississippi, 2 each; | 
Alabama, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachuset a! 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, | 
Tennessee, Vermont and Virginia, 1 each. Gains—/ 
California, 6; Michigan, 4; Ohio, 3; New Jersey ‘ 
‘Texas, 2 each; Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, No’ | 
Carolina, Oklahoma and Washington, 1 each. j 


maximum pension is limited to $1 per day. a 
Of the eleven States having old nae: pension laws, 
six (California, Colorado, Kentucky, Minn ; 
Montana and Wisconsin) provide a 70 year age quali- 
fication. Maryland. Nevada, Utah and Wyomini 
fix the minimum age at 65 years, and Alaska at 
for males and 60 for females. j 
A maximum pension at $1.a day 1s followed in 
states (California, Colorado, Maryland, Min 
Nevada and Wisconsin). Wyoming fixes the maxi-. 
mum at $30 a month, Montana and Utah at $25 a 
month, and Alaska fixes the maximum at $25 a month 
for males and $45 a month for females. Kentuc! 
fixes the maximum on a yearly basis of $250, m4 
In Alaska the Territory provides the funds 
payment of the pension. 


prows the other half of the cost of the 


By John 


. High money rates and a preference for equity 
Securities slowed bond sales and new bond offerings, 
j 8nd contributed. to declining quotations throughouto 
}the largest part of 1929. Resuming the decline of 
1928, bonds dropped steadily until the middle of 
March, when Secretary Mellon expressed the belief 
{ tf ae Was an opportune time to buy bonds. This 
' ly, however, lasted only until April 24 when bonds 
started oy decline to October 4. Between 
that date and October 23 they regained more than two 
| points, only to react almost as much up to November 
24, when an abrupt rally set in which—in twelve 
i} business da: bonds to recover more than 
}2}4 points, or the largest advance within so short a 
4 period in several years. s 
The average price of corporation bonds as of Dec. 
1929 was more than three ae higher than the 
; 4, 1929 but nearly two points 
# under the level that prevailed Dec. 6, 1928. The 

Stock market crash between Oct. 23 and Noy. 14 at 


1 2, 1929, time money 
fo to he and call money from 


Low prices for sugar and the threat 
} broke sugar prices—Cuba Cane Sugar, the 
biggest Cuban producer, went into’ receivership. 
Local tractions nose-dived as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s unfavorable 7-cent Fare decision. Real es- 
tate financing was adversely affected by high money, 


as were also municipals ited 


huge amount of investment trust securites and the 

small amount of foreign—excluding Canadian—and 

i real estate financing. 

| High money rates here caused the United States 

y to pay 544% for June financing—the high- 

jest rate since 1921 (the December 1929 finan 

= carried only 34%% due to the drop in money—the 
lowest since Noy. 15, 1927); withheld approximately 

§ $300,000,000 of municipal financing and made it 

ible for London to outbid New York for a 


ontreal It brought about a resumption in 
pen financing in France, reduced the number of 
called for payment in advance of maturity 


date and, at one time, left only one national dis- 
tributor of miscellaneous bonds apart from bank 
jouses in this country, as other firms, which 
‘ore confined their efforts to bonds. turned to 
other forms of securities. 
of-the-unusual features of the new bond 
duri the year included: the sale of 
19,000,000 of American Telephone & Telegraph 
convertible. 4448 1939, a record-size utility bond 
fering to. shareholders; a $65,000,000 Southern 
fic Rai nd offering of 4}¢s, the first rail- 
road’ bond in. this country to carry warrants; $30,- 
000,000 of American I. G. Chemical 5s, bec 2 
ni 


serial 53, which organization is 

American railroads; $100 

convertible 5s of 1944, 

year; 
les Canadian 

subsidiaries of United States corporations because a 

darge percentage of Domini 
in Canada) sold in New 

ed Nov. 30, 1929, parepe issu 104,100,000 or 

eS South neres $95,750,000 or 44% and Cuba 
;250,000 or 4 

pe Far East, which in 1928 sold $97,550,000, and 

Al lia which marketed $57,500,000 here in 1928, 

aout float issue in New York in the twelve 


an 
hs ended Nov. 30, 1929.» 
one Gov loans were $40,000,000, of 


250,000, of which $32,500,000 or 45% went to 


Lea oe eA to South America and 
( ,000 to | 2. 
‘g Foreign Coating borrowed $99,850,000, of 


~~ Canada sold in this country in the twelve-month 
‘erlod ended Nov. 1929, $416,202,000 of bonds 
‘and notes, of which $183,000,000, 44%, were Govern- 


<a Bond Market Review for 1929, 
iis a BOND MARKET REVIEW FOR 1929. 


origina’ _in Europe; 
th America, and $6,250,006. 
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ment (all being Canadian National Railway issues’ 
$55,906 :000. 21% municipals, and $147,206,000 i! 
35% corporations. 


SIXTEEN BILLION OUTSTANDING. 


Foreign. loans of the United States publicly offered 
at present outstanding approximate $16,000,000,000. 
This does not include war debt nor private invest- 
ments of American corporations. Even this «vast 
sum is $4,000,000, less than Great Britain's 
foreign investment before the World War. Foreign 
loans from this country in view of the fact that Paris, 
London and Amsterdam promise to compete for 
such business probably will be less proportionately 
to Europe and may show an increase proportionately 
to South America, Canada, Australia and the Far) 


East. 

The public's purchases of securities, especially 
the expanding investment trusts, caused a shrinkage 
in the nation’s savings accounts in banks of more 
than $195,000,000 for the year,ended June 29, 1929, 
against an increase of over $2, 000,000, the larg- 
est ever recorded, for the similar period ended June 
29, 1928. Savings accounts totaling $28,217,656,000 
as of June 29, 1929, represent the first recession in 
twenty years. A great portion of the money with- 
drawn from savings accounts, or never deposited in 
banks, went into stocks. This movement hit bonds 
in that it curtailed the bond-purchasing power of 
savings bank. 

New securities in the twelve months ended Nov. 30. 
1929 totaled $13,375,029,344, against $10,544,628:177 
in the twelve months ended Noy. 30, 1928. These 
totals do not include United States Government 
omer | or any issues not publicly offered in New 
York City. This is a gain of $2,830,401,167. One 
group alone, under which is included investment 
trusts, Investment companies, holding corporations 
finance companies and trading companies, accounted 
for $3,673,509,100 for the twelve months ended 
Nov. 30, 1929 as against $584,291,800 for the same 
period of the previous year; in other words, the in- 
erease in this single group alone was greater by $258,- 
817,033 than the entire increase in new securities . 
floated during 1929 as against 1928. 

New bond ofi/rings in the twelve months ended _~ 
ae 30, 192° total bhtarerall Ze pe as eee $4,175,- 


8,000 the same pe of Only one 
group—Utilities—amounting to $1,016,882,000— 
crossed the’ billion’ mark. Industrials ated 
only $696,948,000 as against $1,918,056,000 in the 
same 1928 period. Railroads totaled $435,295,000, 
against $553,130,000 in the twelve months perido 
ended Nov. 30, 


1928. 

The $13,375,029,344 new issues floated here in 
the twelve months ended Nov. 30, 1929 compares 
with new offerings of $1,367,330,410 marketed in 
London during the same period. 

Municipalities, because of high money rates, 
financed whenever possible with short-term notes or 
bank loans, yet state and-municipal flotations for the 
eleven months ended Nov. 30, 1929 were $1,163,333,- 
ae according to the Daily Bond Buyer, against 
$1,276,678,177 and $1,359,876,596 in the same 1928 
and 1927 periods. nlike November, 1928, when 
$240,000,000 highway bonds were voted, not a single 
issue had to be approved in November, 1929. The 
South Carolina legislature, however, authorized 
$65,000,000 and other states various amounts. 
Since Massachusetts floated the first ey, bond 
in 1894, about $996,266,100, including refunding 
issues up to Dec. 31, 1928, were issued. 

Bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as of Sept. 1, 1929 numbered 1,553 issues with a 
or face value of $49,026,704,855 and a market value 
of $46,741,171,.208. This compares with 1,534 issues 
Jan. 1, 1929 with a par value of $48,588,549,854 and 
a market value of $47,379,028,502. It is not possible 
to classify bonds in groups because the Exchange 
voneors its ee a oH ei area 
foreign corporation, domestic railwa: - 
railway issues as obsolete and late in 1930 will further 
classify its bond listings. Bonds on the New York 
Curb Exchange now number 455 bonds of which 355 
are domestic and 100 foreign pris i iteat foment 

efaulted bonds at the close ©: , 
245 value) against $527,770,305 at 
and $693,405,465 at the end of 1927. 

Rail defaults of $98,807,550 compare with $94,163,- 
in 1928 and $321,037,670 in 1927, the latter 
being occasioned» by the carryover of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul receivership. The Chicago 
and Alton and the Minneapolis and St. Louls now 
form the bulk of rail defaults. Utility defaults 
at the end of 1929 were $248,654,400—readjustment 
of the Chicago traction situation would lift $150,638,- 


‘ 
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275—compared with -$279,408,475 in 


1928 and} 1929 period comparing with $150 hoe 


Record 
group. ini 


Pas 471,175 in 1927. Industrial defaults of $123,- | low for ny month was reached this 
8,620—largely due to Southern real estate defaults | Aug., with sales of $8, 510, 000. rare 
compared with $154,198,780 in 1928 and $104; 966, - here i dels were $367 st. $490,-: 


620 in 1927. 

Bonds called for payment in advance of maturity, 
reneclng the high money rates that prevailed most 
of the year which prevented considerable Fencing, 
otelod $890,784, 950, or $950,000,000 below 1928 an 
‘$610,000, 000 less than in 1927. Bond ealls in 1928 
were $1,841,787,230 and in 1927 were’$1,501,861,700, 
80 those of 1929 were the third highest on record. 


ite : REFUNDING OPERATIONS, 


The three outstanding refunding ‘operations, in 
‘order of their importance were: retirement of all 
Bide Ge tex euteldariee, bondey reticcasens. Otel] 
some of its subs foe Eee cones Bond dealings became so heavy on the New York 
Anaconda per bonds and the calling for redemp- oad 
tion of esnatteeabie Bethlehem Steel Cor, — Stock Exchange in November that. contracts in. 1% 


bonds, including some subsidiary obligatio in of the leading convertibles were cleared th g helt 
1930. 


the Stock Clearing Corporation. This was the first 
4 Corporate maturities in 1930 total $1,256,946, es 


time bond transactions were cleared through he« 
consisting of $701,949,310 gals $248, 654,400 publi Night Clearing Branch, with the exception of the 
utilities and $306,342,410 industrials rporate 


period April, , 1918, to December, 1925, when Libert; 
maturities in 1929 of $953,597,961 Soeainen of | Bonds were the subject of specia clearances, 
$460,465,120 rails, $253,760 950 Utilities and $239,- | #24 from March to April, 1922. when certain foreign 
371,891 ‘industrials aturities in 1928 totaled 


government bonds were cleared. 
$915,876,865, including $305,419,620 Amounts of bonds, notes and stock issues by rail 
639,122 ' utilities and $274,818,123 


roads, industrials, public utilities and investment 
Record amount, $1,562,142,000, feli due in 1919. 


trusts and companies—the latter being included in 
Total bond sales on the New York Stock Exchange Bad cng —for the twelve months ended 

for the ten months ended Oct. 1, 1929 were $2,476,- | Dec. 1, 1929, including foreign corporation eee but th 
" 754,000, against $2553 368,000" ‘and $3,011,020,000 


aid ng foreign government loans, United Stat 
respectively in the same periods of 1928 and 1927. | Government obligations’ and municipals folloy rf 


730,000 in the 1928 et September_ sales. of’ 

$28, 172,000 were the lowest total since Dec. 1923, 
d October. sales of $49,385,000 were largest s 

The, 1928. Foreign and domestic corporation bondi 
Sed of $1,997,970,000 compare with $1,891, B34. 0000 

in the first ten months of 1928. October ‘sal 
$287,989,000 were the largest in the nei tibare otf he 
exchange, comparing with the previous nieb ecordi: 
in this class of $270,963,000 in Nov., 1924. 
bonds sales up to Dec. 7, 1929 were $514, 026, 000.) 
which compares with $834,893,000 in 1928 ‘and 
ey 5,510,000 in 1921, or we fitst year the Gurb movedi 
indoors. 


. . Liberty and Treasury sales of $111,040,000 in the | (000 omitted): 
Class. Bonds. Notes. Stock. Total. — 
e $000 $000 $000 
: MUM ABUST eee tats hase cle cute kas ce dee $435,259 $174,427 $179,244 $788, 931 
Utilities: .4........6. PE DR RS eee nce 1,016,882 106,475 1,675,158 2,798.51 
Industrials. 2.2.2.2... BOOM ics ST Oe ue 696,948 90,480 3,018,428 3. 08, 
Miscellaneous. ....... MER eee cath citer ane 663/056 119/123 3,503,764 42857943 | 
aE noses ie 323} ep Me AER ee eee: $2,812,145 $490,505 | $8,376,594 | $11,679,244 | 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT LOANS. Canadian National Ry. Co. 5s, 1969... .. 60,000K 
; Following I's compilation of Foreign Governm nent consis cree He: eee 58, 1930-44 : oan i 
loans assumed by can bankers in order of their a 08 
_ Presentation from Dec. 1, 1928, in thousands of | C®nadian National Ry. Co. 38 1965..... 30,00C 
(9) 
a sekeription. TOGA incu = chiniete.> Sabatino ieee Ps 4 eo 0 ‘ 
OVETT 
Rowninnia 7 OO AS Sena ee bo tiered nts 10,000 Similar data on Canadian cities, wept aod as 
Chile 68, 1962........-...: 4s ihe : 0,000 | inces’ offered in this country in thousands of dolla 
Mtg. Bank of Chile 63, 1962.20.25 00150! 20:000 | follows: 
—_ Description. ‘? 
CRUE C UIE aves toe Vt ee ts oe soils eats $40,000 ] Canadian cities 


Similar data on for 
hat seri in pe country 


Foreign aaah oe ‘ities, “etc. 


cities, states and provinces 
thousands of dollars follow: 


$000 

Proy. of Hanover A arte aie 64s, 1949.. $4,000 
City 2 eauree ay ka 1958.,.... 10,000 
City of Lima (Peru) 6s, 1958............ 3,000 
Ainenila (Co (Ber) ts, 1 856. 1,750 
Berlin City Electric Co. 3381 15,000 
Rio de Janetro (Brazil) 644s, 1050. 6,000 
Minas Geraes (Brazil) 64s, 1959... 8,000 
Chilian eee a ea al L a 7s, 1960. 15,000 
Hanover Nate Rare 5 5 .500 
‘Cuba Public Works \ctta.) riven 1932-33.. 10,000 

SIIOL his wokiniols civ ols 01 €s vie-oine.6 0 0.0'b,0.00's - $76,250 


Similar data on foreign corporations in thousands 
ot oe follows: 


tion. 

Foreign. Beare earatipass 
aed Municipal Utilities (Germany) Paya 
pesky I. G. ee eee 54s, 1949...... 30,000 
Prussian ee ae Ri 8, 4,000 
Unterelbe P. & Li Naor a. 1931 600 
Harpen Mining a 10,000 
Irnesto Breda Co. 3, 5,000 
Lautaro Nitrate Ltd. ‘6s, 32,000: 
National Hotel of ae ong 1058. 6,250 
Italian Superpower © an 6s, 1 ,000 
Hansa Steamship Line 1339°° Sat S Slee we 5,000 
Total... o 8 netelesle erat $99,850 


Similar data on Ca Government loans in 


f : | 
uebec Power Co. 5s, 1968.. BAN ts 3. 
ominigh Dar & Ghemieal 6s, 1949... 2+ 4,000 

Metro litan Chaia Properties, Ltd. 68., z 
pan a Ss Be 

? ves' of Canada ¥ s 

Bell Tel, of Canada 5s, 1957.. aks by ie 
Power Corp. of Canada 434s, 1 aa 10, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. vei is, 1968 6.0 


Prov. of British Columbia a 1969... : 
Greater 1 Water iter rs ridin 
epee HS, L959 \s.,. 4c dni fee stares 


as 


lar data o} 
My of f dollars feria ie 
Description. i 
Canadian Corpor stone: 


Foreign Powers Securities 6s, 194 


5 
. 
a 
cr 


Canadian Pac. Rwy. Equip. Wer ¥ 
Simpson’s, Ltd. 6s, 1949. ip. 58, i Be 3 300 
Can. Int'l. Paper 6s, 1949 BE are fc 
Rte litan Chain’ P 


8 


ebpependh of dollars follows: G ae spy BRAS 3,008 
on, atineau Power 956... "Ol 

Pinaaiher Gorehaniene: $000 ‘6s, 1 11,008) 
' Canadian National Ry. Co. 414s, 1948... $35,000 DOLL. 4 ee oee tes ds wcewercelisione ents 2S 1a geaee 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. 
Chatrman—Thomas O Marvin. Vice Chairman—Alfred P. Dennis; ak cca Edgar B. 


gk 


Sherman J, Lowell, Lincoln Dixon, Frank Clark; Secretary—John F. Bethune, : ee 4 \ 


Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Lf the economic and financial condition of 
7 the country, in his annual report for 1929, said in 


Dart: 

“During the fiscal year 1929 the Federal revenues 
_Yeflected the prosperity prevailing in the calendar 
year 1928, which not only increased the incomes of 
Corporations taxable as such, but also increased the 
taxable income distributed to individuals. This 
prosperity was reflected in increased wages and 
profits from industry and commerce and in the rising 
prices of securities, particularly stocks, realized 

on the sales of which increased individual 
mes and, to an even greater extent, the tax 


collections. 

The fiscal year 1929 closed with a surplus of 
$184,787,035 of ordinary receipts over expenditures 
chargeable against ordinary receipts, of which 
$123,601,014 had been applied to retire the public 
debt during'the year. Measured in terms of total 
receipts, the surplus amounted to 4.58%. 4 

The physical volume of industrial production 
for both manufactures and minerals was slightly 
higher at the beginning of the fiscal year than at 
any time during the preceding year, and each suc- 
eeeding month showed substantial gains over the 
earlier,- The usual 


“merease during the year was somewhat over 10%. 
“This increase more than offset a decline of 3% 
between 1927 and 1928, but the net increase of 7% 
over the 2-year period represented an average annual 
increase which approximated the customary long 
time rates of growth. 

Automobile production during the year set a new 

h record with an increase of approximately 53%. 
The production of steel ingots, for which the manu- 
facture of automobiles constitutes one of the major 
sources of deman creased. However, the de- 
mand for steel in other lines did not parallel that for 
agutomobiles and therefore the net increase was 

22%, or less than half the increase for auto- 

eentines Ehere. yt Ei KC ee in a eget 
employment and a 5. crease 
contrast to the downward trend noticeable in earlier 
years. Freight-car loadings increased 4.3%. 

Building construction was one of the few lines of 
industrial activity showing decreases. The net 
decrease as measured by contracts awarded was 
5.2%. Residential construction decreased 15.3%. 
There was no important change in the price of 


commodities. 
The foreign trade of the United States approached 
.000,000,000. Exports were 5.4 billions and 
eneral imports 4.3 billions, This was’an increase of 
0.2% ie a and 3.5% in imports over the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 
. According to figures published by the Department 
of Agriculture, the cage income of agriculture in- 
creased during the al year from 12.3 billions to 
12.5 detndn! has less than nares thet ied oo 
uction remained constan' 
Gest anh id dairy and poultry products 


and Tor commodities Bou 
those paid by farmers for comm es bo’ 
a practically the same in the fiscal year 1929 as 


in-1928. 
: FINANCIAL CONDITIONS, 


: tstanding financial events of the fiscal 
Bear wctooting either Federal revenues or expenditures 
were the continuance of an active and rising stock 

“market, declining bond prices, a change in the 

 ebaracter of cepa bbe neh and the emergeence 

‘ ian valu of domestic capital stock issues 

Mereased from ,000,000 to $5,259,000.000, 
or 124.5%. The increase in the turnover of al 
stocks and in the issuance of new domestic capital 
stock accounts for a large increase in the collections 

from the stamp tax on capital stock transfers and 

Issues. e gains from such turnover also 
account for a ee ee the increased revenue 

from individual income 5 . 
Sees ona ae GSO aa 

es, an increase of $2,486,200,000, or 

"54.9% over the DI year. Of the ‘amount 

‘offered $3,224,200,000, was im the form of common 
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stock, an increase of 280%, and $1,418,400,000 in the 
form of preferred stock, an increase of 46.8%. The 
alance, representing mds and nstes, decreased 
12.6%. Issues of sccurities by domestic corpora- 
tions for refunding purposes in the form of bonds, 
notes, and preferred stock decreased from $2,039,- 
400,000 to $603,500,000, while refunding through the 
issue of common stock increased from $154,400,000 
to $505,400,000. Foreign ‘securities offered in the 
United States, exclusive of refunding issues and 
consisting chiefly of bonds, decreased from $1,505,- 
600,000 to $871,000,000 or over 42%. . 

Under the pressure of demand for funds arising 
out of the extraordinary situation prevailing. in the 
stock market, interest rates rose during the fiscal 
year and increased the interest cost to the Federal 
Government. 


Tate was increased at seven Federal Reserve banks 
from 444 to 5% in July, 1928, followed by advances 
at other banks, the 5% rate prevailing by May. 20, 
1929. The New York bank raised its rate to 6% 
on Aug. 9, 1929. Interest rates, measured by the 


yields of 60 high-grade bonds, rose from 4.50% in 
June, 1928, to 4.73% in June, 1929, and commercial 


paper rates during the same period rose from 434-5 


1» 
Federal Government borrowing was effected at 
much higher costs than during the preceding fiscal 
year. The Federal Government floated issues of 
certificates of indebtedness with 374 and 4% coupon 
rates in June, 1928, but had to offer 444% in Sep- 
tember, 1928, 434% in October, 1928, and March, 
1929, and 534% in June, 1929, there being but one 
recession in the advance in rates, thatof a 44% 
issue in December, 1928. These rates were distinctly 
higher than in the preceding fiscal year when the 
coupon rates varied from 3 to 4%, so tnat the 
average rate paid upon the entire Federal interest- 
bearing debt at the end of the year was 3.95% as 
compared with 3.88% one year earlier. 


Board during the past year shows that it has en- 
deavored to guard against an undue extension of 
credit through speculative channels and to conserve 
the country’s <edit resources for the anes of 
Ineet future requirements of industry and trade. 
The gold that came into the country during the year 
ending June 30, 1929, was not added to member 
Db reserves and did not ,constitute the basis of 
expansion of the country’s credit structure, but was 
used to liquidate reserve bank credit. Chiefly as a 
result of the inflow of gold, total reserves of all re- 
serve banks incr y. more than $300,000,000 
during the year. Since the banks’ total note and 
deposit liabilities showed relatively little growth, the 
reserve ratio for all banks combined increased from 
68% to 74.5%, and the volume of reserves in excess 
of legal requirements increased by about $300,000,- 
000. At the end of the period, therefore, the reserve 
banks were in a stronger position than a year earlier, 
and were better pre to meet any emergency 
demands that might arise, as well as to provide the 
basis for meeting the increase in the country’s credit 
requirements growing out of year-to-year Bikes in 
the Mego of industrial, commercial, and financial 
activity. 


BRANCH AND GROUP BANKING. 


In banking, as in other enterprises of this country, 
there is increasing evidence of 2 movement toward 
larger operating units. The number of branches 
of banks in operation has increased and more recently 
there has & growth also in-the number of groups 
in which several independent banks are operated 
more or less as @ single system, Both of these de- 


ie situation. 


Branch banking has always existed in this cone 


insular possessions of the 
all member banks to establish 


1929, 
rmitted in 9 States 
‘olumbia; branch banking 
in more limited pecifically permitted in 
11 States: and in 23. States the operation of branch 
systems was specifically prohibited. . 

In June, 1929, out of a total of 8,707, member 


A review of the policy of the Federal Reserve 


haat sea reflect changes in the underlying eco- 
n0 ' 


’ ‘Fumcrmp| Names of Members. 
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banks in the Federal reserve system, 354 eT 
operating 2,291 branches. ~ represents an in- 
crease of 130 braitches during the year... On the| 


d 818 banks, including both member and 
Ren tsember icp operating a. total of 3,440 branches, 


pected in most instances to 
hich they control, the organi- 


of vital | 


whch has given impetus to the organization of 
banking systems and to the growth in branch 
ing, it is desirable that these developments be care- 
fully studied. In the meantime it is hoped that any 
further extension of group and branch banking 
organizations will proceed with moderation, and that 
hasty legislation, either to liberalize or to constrict 
limitations now in effect, -wilk be avoided. Our 
banking structure, the product of years of 


many 
experience, is part of an intricate economic fabric ~ 


whose parts are closely adjusted to_one another, 
and a too rapid reorganization would be likely to 
ereate serious and costly disturbances that would 
affect the entire country. 

The time has come when it would seem to be wise 
to undertake a thorough study of the situation with 
a view to determining the soundness of the present- 
day tendencies, and more particularly the limits of 
the economic units within which branch 
may be advantageously permitted. 

The Secretary said that the issue of the new small- 
sized currency which began on July 10, 1929, requires 
for the replacement of all paper currency outstanding 
a total of approximately $5,000,000,000 in nearly 
900,000,000 pieces. He announced to Congress 
on January 21, 1929, that it was inadvisable. to 
submit a plan for the early retirement of the 2% 
bonds on which the National bank circulation of 
our 6,000 saving banks is based. To replace the 
large-sized. national bank-notes the printing of 
small-sized notes was completed November 1, which 
are to be typographfeally sureharged with the name 
of each individual bank as issued from the vaults 
of the Treasury to replace old notes turned in, 


AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES. 


In the details contained in the compilation of tax 


statistics for 1927, New York State, with 136, easily 


Jed\all other States in the number of taxpayers who 

reported personal incomes of $1,000, or more 

ny ey by States for the ‘‘milllonaire’’ class for 1927 

‘ollow: 

‘ornia—4 from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000; 2 from 

$1,500,000.to $2,000,000, and 2 from $1,000,000 to 
1 


mnecticut—1 from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
Daeware- from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, and 4 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, 
Dist. of Columbia—1 from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
Florida—1 from “apo to $3,000,000, and 1 from 


1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

aa from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
Illinois—1 from $5,000,000 and over; 2 from $4,000,- 
000 000,000; 1 from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000; 


000 to $3,000,000; 4 trom $1,500 


to $2,000,000, and 12 from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. | 


Jowa—1 from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 

Maine—1 from $1,000,000 tea ncn a 4 

Maryland—5 from $2,000, to $3,000,000, and 2 
from $1,500,000. to $2,000,000. 

Massachusetts—1 from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000; 2 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, and 4 from $1,000,- 


to $1,500, 
DOG Te O00,000; teri $3. 000,000 to 
oO A ri 0) oO 
"000; 6 from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, and 
2 from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
$3,000,000; 1 from 


issourl—1 from $2,000,000. to 


D * 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Born, 


Paul Bourget...... .|Amiens, 1852. 
.|Gabriel Hanotaux.../Beaurevoir, 1853. 


1898. Henri Emile Layedan|Orleans, 185: 
1903....)/Rene Bazin..... . .|Angers, 
1907..../Maurice Donnay....|Paris, 1859. 
1909. ...|/Raymond Poincaré. .|Bar-le-Duc. 1860. 
ee : ugene Brieux...../Paris, 1858. 
1909. . ris, e 
1911, 2 
1912. 54, 
1914. . 
1914 r 
I918. 2 :.. es, 1852. 
1918... .|Louis Barthou, ee Marie, 
1918,...|Alfred Baudrillart...|Paris, 1859. 
1918....|Jules Cambon......|Paris, 1845, 
1919....)Henry Bordeaux. .../Thonon, 1870. 

* 1920....|Joseph Bedier...,..|Paris, 1864. 
1920,...|Louis Chevrition, ,.,|Ruelle , sc Para) 


ernie ea to $2,000,000 and 2 from $1,000,000 to 
New Jersey —1 of $5,000,000 and over; 1 from $4,000,- 


$4, 7 
1 from $2,000,000 to $3,060,000; 6 from $1,500,000. 


$2,000,000, 
$1,500,000. 

| North Carolina—1 from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

| Ohio—2 from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000; 1 from 

rege cs to $2,000,000, and 6 froth $1,000,000 to 


| $4,000 


$1,000,000. to. $1,500,000 


Rhode Island—1i from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. » 


00. =| 
Texas—1 from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, and 1’ from. 


$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. } 

Utah—1 from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. ; 

Washington—t from $1,000,000 f° $1,500,000, ; 

consin—1 0: ,000, and over, 

$1,000,000 19 $1,500,000. SR ae 

ew York State, in 1926, had four of $5 000. 

| or more, three from $4,000,000 to $5,000 000% nine 
| from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, fifteen from $1,500. 


000 to '$2,000,000, forty-four from $1,000,000 to 


$1,500,000. 
Michigan, in 1926, had two of $5,000,000 or more, 


_ |) ELecrEp/Names of Members. Born. MT 
22,...}Pierre de Nolhac. Ambert, 1859. ; 
1922... Georges Goya. Orleans, 1888. bs 
oye ie mond., - 4 
1923" -|Georges “de Po ai vince ae 
RS tt et Aa, Bordeaux, 1849. 
1923....|Edouard Estaunié...|Dijon, 1862. ‘ 7 
923....|/Henri Robert....... aris, 1863. ‘ 
1924. ...|/Camille Jullian..... Marseilles, 1869. 4 
924..,.|Georges Lecomte Macon, 2 
1924, Emile Picard....... Paris, 1856 a 
ts spent Berner ie :.|Paris, 1849, % 
f uke de la Force|Dieppe, i * 
1996, fea BC CRION eae ste, 
Adtieg s Bertrand. .... 
1925... ./Paul Valery... .. abe arg ee ina x 
1927....|Abel Hermant. ...,.|Paris, 1862. re 
1034 Dash aS Was. «+++. |Commentry, 1862. ~ 
oth: Madelin..,. aon 1’ E 5 
1928... Maur. G. Paleol ge sor Be: 
. a 


ia 


Dies, | 
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ee eee 
AMERICAN RAILROADS IN. 1929. 
: By John A. Crone. 


American railroads in 1929 earned a record net 
income despite a decline of $170,000,000 in passenger 
receipts, rising costs'and wages, increasing competi- 
tion from buses, trucks, inland waterways and air- 
planes, and larger capital expenditures. Their prop- 
erties, reflecting expenditures of $800,000,000, or 
$125,000,000 over 1928, are in the best condition in 
history. Railroad shares reached record high levels 
and, in the face of the severe stock market crash, 
Staged impressive recoveries. 

The St. Louis & O'Fallon Railroad valuation deci- 
sion, the California Frulit Growers Rate Case— 
brought about through the Hoch-Smith Resolution— 
and the consolidation plan to be submitted by Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Porter, are likely to 
have & more profound influence on American rail- 
Toading than record net income or record rail share 


ces. 
Valuation rates and consolidations are all more or 


Transportation Act thus far 
a not accomplished any of the three objec- 
ves. 

The recapture of excess earnings—except for the 
‘voluntary surrender of certain sums by a few roads— 
to be used as a fund for weak roads has a ‘‘flop.” 
The fair rate of return upon the aggregate value of 


railroad pro been reached in only one of the 
_ years since 1920, and it has never been approximately 
attained b; railroads. Consolidation of 


y western 
earriers into a limited number of systems, as pro- 
posed by Prof. Ripley, apart from unification by lease 
or purchase of stock control, is yet an ied 
dream. 

Two previous cases bearing on the question of 
railroad valuation came to the United States Supreme 
Court before the O’Fallon case. The constitutional 
validity of that provision of the Transportation Act 
which requires a carrier earning more than 6% on 
the value of its properties to pay over to the Govern- 
“ment one-half of the excess, was contested by the 
Dayton: Cr Railway. The United States 


eg that i Bence oa pee 
on its pro es by the Intersta: Ommerce Com- 
Rece wea injure its credit. The United States 
Supreme Court held that the road’s claim could not 
be entertained without proof. 

The first clear-cut case invol Tecapture of 
earnings and valuation was presen to the United 
States Supreme Court by the St. Louis and O'Fallon 
Railway Gompany, @ earrier with 9 miles of main 
track and 12 miles of sad and siding. It runs from 


Tiiinois coal fiel @ connection with the 
Permian Railroads Association of St. Louis at East 


al 
St. Louis. The O’Fallon case, termed by a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as ‘“‘the 
‘ test lawsuit in history,” involves billions of dol- 
because the Commission in its report said: 


Tecapture act by c! 


order dated Feb. 


ay to the 

a oo orttisicn determined to be recapturable excess 
3 for the three year and ten months period 
he case came to the Supreme 


' Court on appeal and cross-appeal of the U. 8. District 
Eastern Missouri af 


a ent. ‘ 
é Piwhether the Commission acted as directed by 
Congress was the fundamental question presented, 
| the Supreme Court explained in its decision. “‘If it 
* did not, the action taken, being beyond the authority 
granted, was invalid. ‘The only power to make any 
recapture arose from the statute. 
Commerce Commission spare 


’ ableness of railroad rates. 


“The elements of value recognized by the law of 
the land for eh making p ,” the a 
Court said, “have been poin out many times’ by 


bbe hj ‘ 
\ 


this Court. . . . Among them is the: present - 
cost of construction or reproduction. . . . In the 
exercise of its proper function this Court has declared 
the law of the land concerning valuations for rate- 
making zp ses. The Co: fon disregarded the 
rn ee e and has thereby failed to discharge the 
deanite duty imposed by Congress. . . .” 

,if the Supreme Court had upheld the I.C.0. on 7 
O’Fallon case it might have collected $300,000,0 
excess earnings for the years 1920 to 1928. ‘The 
O'Fallon case, however, changes this recapture esti- 
mate and will require at least six years of additional 
valuation work under the present system before 
valuations will be brought approximately up to date. 
Payments under the recapture clause to date total 
$8,607,128.51. 

The O'Fallon decision apparently removes some- 
what the recapture shadow. It does not permit 
roads to raise rates; they fear competition too much 
to make such an attempt. It does not give much 
comfort to weak roads who intended to lean on 
recapturable earnings of strong carriers. The I.C.C, 
recognized the principles of cost and reproduction 
laid down in the O'Fallon decision for the fitst time, 
Oct. 15, 1929, in valuing the New York Connecting 
Railway which is owned jointly by the Pennsylvania 
and the New Haven. 

The general investigation into the freight rate 
structure which the I.C.C. was directed to inaugurate 
by the Hoch-Smith Resolution (Jan. 1925) consti- 
tutes the most elaborate series of hearings conducted 
by the I.C.C. in its 42-year existence. Under the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution, industry’s freight rates 
would rise in prosperity and drop in adversity. The 
resolution, which became an amevdment to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, under its second paragraph 
orders the I.C.C. to investigate rate structure. A 
case—the California Fruit Growers—is now pending 
before the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The I.C.C. for the first time acting under authority 
of section 11 of the Clayton Act, which forbids pur- 
chase by one road of a competing line, proceeded 
bo baw the.Kansas City Southern for acquiring stock 
a the St. Louis & Southwestern Railway, and the 


issouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad was discontinued,~ _ 
July 8, 1929 as the first named divested itself Ofna 2 


such stocks. The I.C.C. March 11, 1929 orderea 
Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central and the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad 
themselves of stock of the Wheeling & 
Railway Company. This was done by vesti title 
to the stock, owned jointly by three roads, an 
individual trustee who may vote It for all purposes, 
except for consolidation of Wheeling & Lake Erie 
with any of the three companies mentioned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is pro- 
ceeding with a general consolidation plan, which 1s 
under the direction of Commissioner ude ‘R, 
Porter. Meanwhile it urges Congress to consider 
new legislation to prevent possible defeat by setting 
up holding corporations of the government’s plan for 
“orderly” consolidations of railroads. 

The I.C.C. annual report pointed out that a further 
means of unifying carriers through common control 
or affiliation has been developed and cites the Alle- 
ghany Corporation and the Pennroad Corporation 
as examples. The I.C.C. then cites two paragraphs 
of section 7 of the Clayton Anti-trust Act comment- 
ing that the second paragraph ‘‘is designed to prevent 
a corporation which is wholly or in part a holding 
company from acquiring the stock of two or more 
corporations engaged tn commerce, including rallroad 
companies, where the effect of such fess eae may 
be, among other things, substantially to lessen com 
tition with each other.” The I.C.C. regarding 
Pennroad and Alleghany said: ‘‘We have no direct 
jurisdiction over either of these companies,” and 
then proceeds to show how such corporations might 
gain control of chains of railroad companies. 

Railroads continued to extend the length of their 
present lines and build into new territory. hey 
add 1,005 miles during 1929, which compares with 717 
miles in 1928, and abandoned 540 miles against 587 
miles in 1928. 

Carriers applied to the I.C.C. for the approval of 
the issuance of $1,160,383,991 of securities of which 
$314,133,446 was stock. During 1929 the roads paid 
the Government $12,433,312 on loans granted after 
the lifting of war-time control. Improvement in net' 
income is shown by the fact that the roads paid 
$361,000,000 dividends in 1923 and $509,000, in 
1928. 


Rate of freight traffic growth on steam railroads 
according to the I.C.C. for the 14 years ended 1928 
grew at the rate of 2.89% against 4.98% in the pre- 
ceding 14 years. Steam roads had 63,311 locomotives 
at the end of 1928 against 67,936 at the end of 1918, 
but - tractive locomotive power per -engine grew 
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Popecively, in’ the 12 months ending Dec. 1, 1928. 
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25.27%. Employees on Class I roads at the end of 
1928 averaged 1,656,411. 

The express businexs of this country now is con- 
ducted by the Railway Express Agency, Inc., owned 
by all. principal roads. It began to operate March 
1, 1929 taking over the American Railway Express 
and the Southern Express. 

The net operating income of the Class I railroads 
(the 175 ers and 13 swit2hing and terminal com- 

anies whose annual gross revenues exceed $1,000,- 
boo) for 1929 approximated $1,300,000,000, thereby 
ex ing the previous record of $1,231,028,559 
established in 1926, and comparing with $1,191,- 
524,737 in 1928. Non-recurring back-mail pay 
approximated /$28,000,000. The year ended with a 
downward trend in earnings. 

New financing by railroads in the 12 months ending 
Dee. 1, 1929, totaled $788,930,390, which compares 
with $820,410,000 for the same period ending Dee. 
1, 1928. Railroad stock was $179,244,390, bonds 
$435,259,000 and notes $174,427,000, which compare 
with $187,369,000,. $553,130,000 and $79,911,000 


age levels continued slightly upwards, but ne 
umber of employees decreased. The net wage bi 
of all roads in 1928 was $2,631,000,000. Taxes were 
@ trifle lower than the $389,432,415 tax bill for 1928. 

Car loadings of revenue freight aggregated 47,- 
661,409 cars from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1929, as com- 
pated with 47,162,953 in the same 1928 period and 
47;460,529 and 48,608,428 during the same periods 
of 1927 and 1926 respectively. 

Passenger receipts may prove to be the lowest of 
any year since 1909. Progressive carriers, in an 
attempt to increase passenger competition, added 
airplanes as well as motor buses. Atr-passenger 
business, from a railroad revenue point of view, was 
not successful in 1929, but officials believe it. will be 
increased. Revenue passenger-miles for the first 
nine months of 1929 amounted to 23,926,000 miles, 
or a decline of 1.6% from the 24,311,000 reported for 
the same 1928 period. Long-haul passengers gained, 


but commuters declined. 


Gross revenues for 1929 approximated $6,385,- 
000,000, or about $200,000,000 ahead of 1928, but 
jess than the record-breaking 1926 gross of $6,451,- 
418,163. These’ figures do not fully reflect the enor- 
mous freight trafic volume of 1929 because passenger 
receipts in that year were about $170,000,000 less 
than those in 1926. 


,* Capital expenditures of $573,820,000 in the first 


nine months compare with $500,167,000 in the same 
three-quarters of 1928, an increase of $73,653,000. 
Unexpended authorizations brought over into 1929 
were ater by $51,540,000 than those brought over 
into 1928. Additional programs laid out during the 


first nine months of the year were $293,945,000 
PUBLIC UTILITIES IN 1929. 


har By John A. 

Public utilities in 1929, in point of combinations, 
earnings, expenditures, expansions, production, stock 
financing, extra dividends, and increased efficiencies, 
established @ series of records never approximated in 
the history of the industry. Along with such nctable 

‘ormances, in & year during which the Golden 
ubilee of Light was celebrated, and a grateful world 
bestowed some slight measure of honor on Thomas A, 
Edison, utility securities advanced to unprecedented 
helghts and declined from such peaks with breath- 
taking speed. ‘ 
qpompanying these record-breaking develop- 
ments, resulting from a pooling of the most powerful 
financial reservoirs in the world and the assemblage 
of & large part of the best managerial ability now 
available were new inventions, financial as well as 
technical, a searching ee into utility propa- 
ganda by the Federal Trade Commission which was of 
little credit to most parties concerned, the disclosure 
of an attempt of certain. powerful power interests 
to muzzle the freedom of the American press by pur- 
chasing. a chain of newspapers, vitrolic attacks on 
utilities by publicity seeking politicians, a series of 
unfavorable court. and utility commission decisions 
and ill-timed comment by a fakers’ committee on 
the buying of public utility securities. 

Some outstanding financial developments were: 
the Spirante into the public utility field by the house 
of J."P. Morgan through the formation of the United 
Corporation, Niagara-Hudson Power ration 
and to some extent Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation; atcumulation of utilities by holding 
companies, trading companies and investment trusts 
which brought about frantic bidding by the public; 
the great growth of natural gas financing—especially 
through the medium of shares; formation of a new 
type of utility holding corporation in the Public 

ity Holding Corporation of America; recapitaliza- 
tion of Middle West Utilities; and the formation of 
Utilities Power and Light together with its joining 


cea 


Public. Utilities in 1929. 


greater in amount in 1929 than in 1928. It is ex- | 
pected that aggregate capital expenditure in: 1929 
will reach $800,000,000. : 

Equipment expenditures in the first nine months — 
of 1929 totaled $210,689,000, a of $44,722,000 
or 26.9% over the same period of the previous year. 
Total orders for freight cars to Oct. 1, 1929 were 
91,581 or nearly twice as many as in‘1928. Freight” 
cars on order Dec. 1, 1929 for first-quarter 1930 
delivery approximated 50,000 cars.. Locomotive 
orders to Oct. 1 were 1,565 or 364 greater than np 
1928. Passenger train orders to Oct..1 were 2,701, 
as against 2,767 in the same period of 1928. 

Equipment orders were registering gains as the 
year closed. Equipment manufacturers were re-. 
opening plants that had’ been shut down in the 
previous year, and it is possible that some corpora- 
tions who omitted dividends in 1928 may resume 
them in 1930. 

The huge capital expenditure since 1923—approxi- 
mately $6,000,000,000—enabled the railroads to set 
up the following new records for operating efficiency 
in the first nine months: 

Car miles per car-day, 32.4 or an improvement 
of 5.9% over the 1928 period. 

Net-ton-miles per car-day, 549, a gain of 7%. . 

Gross tons per train, 1,868, an increase of 2.4%. 

Net tons per train, 808, a rise of 2.8%. 

Gross ton-miles per train-hour, 24,549, a better- 
ment of 4.6%. 5 Re 

Net ton-miles per train-hour, 10,618, a 5% ad- 

locomotive-miles per 


vance, 
i locomotive-day, 
64.8, a 7.5% jump. 


Freight 

Passenger locomotive-miles per locomotive day, 
120, or 4.7% more than the same period of 1928. 

Percentage serviceable freight locomotives,83. 5%, 
which represents a .2% decrease. 

Peds serviceable passenger locomotives, 83.9, - 
up .4%. 
Percentage serviceable freight cars, 93.9%, an 
im enue K 2%. f tua. 16 3 

3ross ton-miles per ton of fuel, 16, a gain 
over the 1928 period. 20S 28% 
é ba] train car-miles per ton of fuel, 136, a \ 
“The Director General of Railroads 
of the Treasury) reported that out 
$632,660,978 securities acquired by the United 
States Government for additions and improvements 
made during the period of Federal control of the 
railroads, and for loans made to them, all had been 
sold or redeemed except $5,521,100 remaining on 
hand Noy. 1, 1929. 
rol of the rallreade (dudlag $2 aueuthe), atapamges ta 

e mon 01 . 

$1,696,000,000. Dae Oa 
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the Greater London and Counties Trust 
and own British eet properties, minnie? 


to hold Commonwealth — 


Power Corporation; 
with Electric Bond | 


Power; the Kopper's purchase of Mien 


‘elgn 
Electric’s ac ate es 
of General Gas and Electric thro nirerisins Y ‘ 
a ed 
mL. iF) 
of Long Island. “id bt A ra a: beast 


SOUTH’S TREMENDOUS GAIN. 


Studying the power output figures 4 
lished by. the Geological Surveys poaderaGon ia : 
impressed by the South’s tremendous gain in the use _ 
of power reflect ng the rapid industrial strides of that. 
section. Use of power in the South shows a 50% - 
gain over other. sections—and this _ despite the ‘| 


development of chea q 
of thet renion: D natural gas in some sections 


Outstanding for its nationa’ ; 4 
may influence the re Ayer Nok tiae aiken 


‘ 
was the decision of the Massachusetts Department 
hee petveed dison r 
Boston, reduce the par _ 


value of its shares from $100 to $25. The decision, 
which in the opinion-of public utility officials, some 
corporation lawyers and utility commissioners 
have overstepped its o un “no public 
interest will be served by the reduction of the par 
Value of the stock at this time.” The decision said 
the company distributed practically all of its earni 

in dividends “with the result that it has made tele 
provision for depreciation or surplus.” ‘ 
- The decision, which resulted ordering a state 
investigation into the company’s rates declared the 
par reduction would not effect a wider distribution 
nd “such as would occur would, in our opinion, be 
to the disadvantage of the investor,” psa nas 
think it obvious that the stockholders of the D 
filuminating Co. of 


pal plants, having regard for those factors 
which warrant a higher price to be charged by a 


ecision came _ 80 they 


Oct. 17, 1929, which cautioned “against 
lative and uninformed buying and to counsel 

© prudent buying of utility securities.” 
The United States Supreme Court in a 6 to 3 deci- 
sion reversed a statutory court decree A gaa od f: 


7-cent " 
~ April 9, * of the case 
chiefly on the ground that it had no jurisdiction. 
The point of the whole case turned on the timeliness 
of the I. R. T. seeking Federal intervention. The 
Supreme Court decision left unanswered the major 
question whether the fare fixed by contract between 
the company and the city was le subject to regula- 
tion by. state authority after the passage of the 
Public Service Commission. Contrary to certain 
politicians and “bears” the “sacredness of contracts 
was not involved nor the justice of a 5-cent fare. The 
court refused to consider the elevated lines and the 
subway as a unit and ruled the losses of the former 
could not be presented as f the LR.T. suffered 
confiscation from its operation of the subways at the 
contractual fare. This will 


State courts, a proper proceeding, 
not crete, it may be brought again before the 
reme 


urt. 

vernor Roosevelt of New York State seeking to 
make in the development, ownership and 
operation of the water powers of this state is now con- 
ducting negotiations mber, 1929) with up-state 
utility Operators to bring about an economic develop- 
ment of the water sites. His chief concern ts rates— 
the Governor insisting that the public shall not be 
charged exhorbitant rates for power developed from 
the waters of this state, which, as a natural resource, 
belong to the people. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT seeped _ 
An outstanding characteristic of the el ie lig! 
and power iadustey. in 1929 was the continued exten- 
sion of 24-hour service to smaller towns and ‘villages, 
many of which previousty had no service, or only 
rt-time service. Within the last five years over 
000 communities were reached with electric service 
for the first time. : 
’ The shortage of water-power in many sections of 
einisll: tocether ith incréared power demands 
; ether 
- roe abnormal industrial activity, required 
soc ermaeh hyarorgiecwic energy wan lead 
its. t! iy" ic ; 
en in 1928 the output of steam-electric plants in- 
Fed OY cr oreduetion for public use in,1929: waa 
‘ t uction fo) ctakadh 4 s 
estimated by the National Electric Light Association 
at 97,500, A 
Test of the world combined. 
Ties ast seven years added 1,350,000 kilowatts to its 
- generatin: ca penisy, constructed of 
tra fon lines ab 


Ot: : ld’ users 
peainet yeate o when all consumers only totaled 
000 ‘se of electricity in the home during 1929 
' le factory use in’the same y: 
‘ i pron mH ee pulation 
of ‘live in electrically- dD : 
Withis Seren youn 9,600,000 households Mase bead 
up. to receive electric service for the frst 
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Electric service now has been extended to every 


city of 5,000 population or over to 97% of all com- 
Munities between 1,000 and 5,000 and to 50% of all 
communities between 250 and 1,000; and more than 
25 Ma of all hamlets of less than 250 population. , 

arms connected with electric power lines in the 
last three years have increased more than 250,000, 
ma & total of more than 500,000 farms now en-* 
Joying service. 

In mining and manufacture, electricity has become 
the power medium of the nation and the central sta- 
tion power plant of conversion of fuel and water into 
energy. Although local installation of boilers and 
engines has come nearly to a standstill there has been 
added, between 1919 and 1927, a net increase of 
9,700,000 horsepower in factory prime movers in 
the form of electrical motors using power bought 
from interconnected systems. Three-quarters of all 
industrial power now is electrical and of this two- 
thirds is bought from the lines of light and power 
enterprises. ach factory wage-earner today, on the 
average, has nearly five horsepower at his command 
or more than twice that of 1900. Electrification 
varies with specific industries—in some it is almost 
100 against 66% in German and 48% in English 
factories. 

Railroads, especially the Pennsylvania, Lacka- 
wanna and Reading, plan to hurry electrification pro- 

ams. Electrification of the Illinois Central 

erminal at Chicago has been completed and is in 
operation. 

Value of plant and equipment at the end of 1929 
was approximately $11,000,000,000 being exceeded 
in-amount only by agriculture, stean?railroads and 
the oil-producing and refining industry. Gross 
revenues from the sale of electricity during 1929 was 


ted at approximately $2,050,000,000 out of , 


estimas 
which the light and power industry paid $185,000,000 
in taxes,. 

Electric power costs to the public, including indus- 
trial, commercial and domestic uses, remains at pre- 
war levels despite the fact that living costs are 70% 
above pre-war levels. Average price for household 
electricity throughout the nation is 28% below pre- 
war levels, a drop of 3% taking place during the past 
year, according to Paul S. Clapp, of the National 
Electric Light Association. Based on the changed 
purchasing 
only 42% of those in 1913. 


concentration of generation in large plants, have 
reduced the average consumption of coal from 3.2 
pexnds pe kilowatt-hour in 1919 to 1.65 pounds in 
929. wered costs of electricity generated by 
fuels bring such power into increasingly sharp compe- 
tition with waterpower, which forms but 36% of 
all power generated by the electric light and power 
enterprises of this country. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The local transportation business in the United 
States,, according to an official statement issued by 
the American Electric Railway Association, has been 

ing through a stage of transition in recent years, 
ut it is graduaily settling down to a firmer basis, 

Competition of 25,000,000 automobiles and the 
coming of the motor bus have caused changes in the 
riding habits of people and have affected directly 

ublic transportation. Members of the American 
Electric Railway Association, who control more 
than 80% of the local transportation of the United 
States, now are operating about 70,000 electric rail 
Cars and 12,000 buses. This represents a total mile- 
age approximating 60,000, divided 40,000 electric 
railways and 20,000 bus routes. The industry car- 
ried about 16,000,000,000 passengers during 1929, 
15,000,000,000 by rail cars and 1,000,000,000 by bus. 
» A-ong with the change in riding habits has gone a 
change in transportation st}les the old heavy type 
Tail car giving way to new, bright, comfortably 
equipped cars, with aluminum bodies, well padded 
seats and almost noiseless motors. These new cars, 
none of which are to be seen in New York City or 
vicinity, have attractive features. 

Contrary to popular impression electric railway 
tracks all over the country are not being torn up as 
they are around New York. Although electrie rail- 
‘ways have abandoned about 11% of their total track 
Rilloaue: most of this abandoned rail has been in 
‘small .communities. About 4,000 miles of rail has 
been vacated in 100 communities having an average 
population of 15,000. Less than 40% of it has been 
replaced with any other form of transportation, in- 
dicating that there no ioaser exists in these com- 
“munities a demand for public transportation. 

The average rate of cash fare charged by electric 
railways of the United States in cities of 25,000 and 
more population was 8.41 cents as of Noy, 1, 1929. 
This is the peak fare for all time. The fare at the 
close of the previous fiscal year was 8.23 cents. 


power of the dollar, household rates are. ~ 
Advances in efficiences-——-— 
of steam turbines and high-pressure boilers, following — 


' Beals, Chief Rate Clerk. 


\ W. R. Williams, Thos. M. Gannon, Examiners: 


4 
Arthur T. George, Att'y; Ira H. Rowell, Asst. Att'y; 
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RAIL COMMISSIONERS, NATIONAL AND STATE. 


terstate Commerce Commission—Washing- Louisiana — Pub. Serv. ,Commiss.—- Baton — 
ens CG. Ernest I. Zewis, of Indiana, Chairman; | Rouge: Francis. Williams, Chairman, New ieee ey 
Balthasar H. Meyer, of Wis.; Clyde B. Aitchison, of | Dudley J. Le Blanc, Abbeville, Harvey G. Fi elds, 
Ore.; Joseph B. Eastman, of Mass.; Cae a Patmnerviie, Com’rs; Henry ‘Jastremski, Sec’y, ~ 
of Wash.; Frank MeManamy, is} aton U 

SSeS Es Woodlock, of N. Vert amk: A Taylor, Maine—Pub. Util. Commiss.—Augusta: Albert 
of Ala.; Ezra Brainerd, ee ft Okla; ‘ bey othe - | J. Stearns, Chairman, Norway. ica. Ww. Trafton, 
Porter, of Iowa; Patrick “ts Farrell. of D. €om’r, Fort Fairfield; Green ney 

George B. McGinty, Ga., Secretary; Tigtife A. George F. Giddings; ‘one John G ‘hief 
Gillis, Penna., Asst. See’y; ‘James L. Murphy, La., | Eng.; Elmer E. Parkman, Chief Insp.; F. J. McArdle, 
Asst. to Sec’y; John B. Switzer, Md., Chief. Clerk | Ch. of Rates; Albert E. Lamb, Ch. Acctt.; R. C. Hanks, 
and Personnel Officer; Guy L. Seaman, Mo., Disburs- | Official Reporter, all of Augusta. 
ing Clerk; A. H. Laird, Jr., N. J.; Purchasing Agent: Maryland—Pub, Serv. Commiss.—Baltimore: 
Alexander Wylie, IL, Director. Bureau of Accounts; | Harold E. West, Chairman; J. Frank Harper; 
Charles D. Mahaffl e, Ore., Director, Bureau of Fi- | Steuart Purcell; Wm. Cabell’ Bruce, Gen._Coun.; 
nance; Ulysses Butler, Penna., Chief Examiner; | John Henry Lewin, People’s Coun.; . 
Arja Morgan, Penna., Chief Bureau of Informal | Exec. Sec’y and Ch. of Bur. of Rates and Accts. 
Cases; Thomas P. Healy, NJY., Director, Bureau of Massachusetts—Dept. of Pub. Util.—State 
Inquiry; Daniel W. no eIton: Gonn., Chief Counsel; | House, Boston: Henry C. Abewill, Chairman, Lynn 
Alonzo G. Pack, Colo., Chief Tnspector, Bureati of | Everett E. Stone, edict elon Leonard Ee ee 
Locomotive Inspection; Wilfred P. Borland, Wash., | Huntington, Lewis Goldberg, Brookline, 
Director, Bureau of Safety; W. P. Bartel, Wis.,| Wells, Haverhill, Com’rs; A. A. oFenrands Se Sec'y, 
Director, Bureau of Service; Max Ms Lorenz, Wis., | 167 State House, Boston. 


Director, Bureau of Statistics; W. V. Hardie, Okla., PO ae ns Util. Commiss.—Lansing: 
Director, Bureau’ of Trafic; Charles F. Staples; Jam Chairman; Robert H. Dunn, Samuel 
Minn., Director, Bureau of Valuation. Odell, Alva: So ‘Cummins, pice Set Gorman, One i 
‘oster termu' Insp.; J. 
STATE RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. Sheil, Sec’y; Jane Thompson, Sec'y 
Alabama—Public Service Com eaiastone 2 Ont Minnesotan. Ree wad ere ian Oe (Commiss. 
gomery; Hugh White, Pres; H. #- Lee, Asso. Com: | St. Paul: 0. PB. Jacobson; Frank W. Matson; 
Frank P. Morean, A%so, Comr-> Lamar, -Wiley, Sec'ys | GJ Laurisch; Thomas Yapp, ‘Sec'y; G. G. Grant, 
Arizona—Corporation Commission —Phgenix: | ) Dir. ‘of Personnel; A. L. Flinn, Rate Expert; D. F. ' 


Jurgensen, Eng. 

Mississippi_-R. R CE C:.M.& 
Morgan, Pres., Hattiesburg; W. R. Scott, Starkville, 
S. B. Alexander, Rolling Fork: Com’rs; J. 
Williams, Sec’y; M. C. Moore, Fate Expert; Miss 
Emmie Greer, “Asst. Rate Mrs. Virginia 
Reid, Stenographer, all of Jackson. 

Missouri — Pub. .Sery. Commiss. — Jefferson 
City: Milton R. Stahl, Chairman; Almon Ing, 8S. M. 
lag Spat J. H. Porter, J. Fred Hull, Com’rs; 

D. McDonald, Gen. ‘Coun.; Jas. ony Painter, 
Asst. Coun.; David P. Janes, Sec’y; V. E. 

Ch. of Transportation. 

Montana—Bd. R. R.. Commiss.-——Ex—Officio. 
Pub. Serv. Commiss.—Irrigation Commiss.— 
Trade Commiss.—Helena: Lee Dennis, Chairman; 
Leonard C. Young, Daniel Boyle, Com'rs; Francis 

PONE. Sec'y and Coun.; R. F. McLaren, Asst: 
See! y; B. Schaefer, Traffic Expert. H 

Noalistaiees cir te Ry. Commiss.—Lincoln: John™ 

E. Curtis, Chairman; C.A. Randall, Vice-Chairman; 


Loren: Vaughn, Chairman; W. D. Claypool, Comr-.; 
Amos A. Betts, Comr.; BF, J. K. MeBride, Sec’y: 
L. G. Reif, Rate Expert. 

Arkansas—R. R. ar air ayy plein Rock: 
Reece Caudle, Chairman; C. 8S. Henderson, Comr.; 
Ed. Harper, Comr.; Grady Hays, Sec’y: A. D. 


California—R. R. Commission—San Francisco: 
Thomas S. Louttit, Pres., Com’r; Clyde L. Seavey, 
Ezra W. Decoto, Leon ‘oO. Whitsell, W. J, Carr, 
Com’ts; W. J. Handford, Wm. dis Satterwhite, 


Henry G. Mathewson, Sec'y; W. P. Geary, Rate 
Expert; W. C. Frankhauser, Financial Expert; 


E. T. McGettigan, Chief Auto Stage Dept.; Henry 
A. Frazier, Recorder; A. G. Mott, Chief Engineer. 
) Colorado—Pub. Util. Commiss.—Denver: Otto 
Bock, Chairman; Daniel S. Jones, Worth Allen, 
Com'rs; John W. Flintham, Sec’y. 

Connecticut—Pub. Util. yee —Hartford: 
Richard T. Higgins, Chairman, W. Hartford; C. C, 
Elwell, New Haven; Joseph W. Alsop, Avon; Henry 
¥. Billings, Sec’y, Hartford. 

Delaware—No railroad commission. 

Florida—R. R. Commission—Tallahassee: A."S. 
Wells, Chairman; E. 8. Matthews, Mrs. ggg Ga. 
Eaton, Com’'rs; Fewis Gq. each Rs nm, Sec’y; T. T. 
Turnbull, Counsel; H. aerdbs ate atagoxpert: A .B. 
Green, ‘Tel. Eng.; wwe Lin Tel. Eng.: 
Fred Pettijohn, ene 

Georgia—Pub. Serv. Commiss.—Atlanta: ie 
A. Perry, Chairman, Atlanta; Albert. J. Woodruff. 
Vice-Chairman, Decatur; Walter a MeDonald, 
Augusta, Calvin W. Parker, Waye' 
Knight, Atlanta, athe TS; Robt. N. ee Neo'y, 
‘Atlanta: E. M.' Price, Rate Expert, Atlanta; S. J. 
Smith, Jr., Bro Atty., Commerce; J. Houstoun 
Johnston, Consulting Eng., Atlanta. 

aaheprea se Util. Commiss.— Boise: Frank E. 


Hugh La Master, Coun.; B. E. Forbes, C rot : 
L. W. Kemmer, Ch. Acct. » ng 

Nevada—Pub. Sery. Commiss.—J. F, Se 
hessy, ‘Chairman, Carson City; . Mak 
Carson City, H.R. Martin, Reno, Com'rs; Frank 
B, Warren, Sec’y, Carson City. 

New. Hampshire—Pub. Serv. Commiss.— 
Concord—John W. 4 ed 
Brown, Mayland H.. Morse, Com’rs. 
soning: Seen i Auten, Pies, Sees 

Trenton: Josep u G arry Bac 
rach; Chas. Browne; Emmett Nee ‘Drew, Sec’y. 


Merino Commerce None ag rh Whit gat Sa Gees Van Namee, ge ey 
Charles. W. Hadley, Chairman, Wheaton; J. Pau! Brewateh Com'rs; C G. keslee, Coun., .Al- 
Kuhn, Batavia; Ks! Gale _ Gilbert, ae pans bany, N. Y., Francis E, Roberts, See’y, Sbany. xX 


i mumiss.—Raleigh: 

William T. p deenCh airman; Geo. P. Pell, I. M. ee 

Clerk WG, Womble Din oti Btn a Aaa 
ie, Dir. 0} ; 

Merritt, Reporter. lai Bebeons 


Sec'y, cg Fane A. Te Asst. See’y: 
C. N, Posegate, Chief Engineer; W. . Hammond, 


Indiana—Pub. Sery. Commiss.—Indianapolis: 
J. W, McCardle, Chairman; F. Ti Singleton, Howell 
Eis, C. F. Mcl ntosh, Jere West, Com’ ts; Fred I. 


Cc. Larkin, Com'rs; M °: 
King, Secretary. T. G, Madden, Gom. Coun.; Howe B Snyder ch, Fe & 


lowa—Bd. of R. R. Commiss. EK. Moines: EM bop rter. 
B. M. Richardson, Chairman; Fred P, Woodruff, Penarrs i tea ek PB, 2 atlokert, Hebortend 
Charles Webster, Com’rs; Geo. 1. MeCaughan, Sec'y: sno oe Pub. pk ele f —_ Offices—State 
J. H. Henderson, Commerce Counsel. ce, Building, : Saluinbis: Roscoe C McCulloch, - 
Kansas—Pub. Sery. Commiss.—Topeka: Jesse” parton Frank Geiger, Willia: Klinger, © 
W. Greenleaf, Chairman; Charles D. Shykers, ¢ Clinton Com’ rs; Thomas J. Herbare Atty.; Ira B. Spran : 
; C. H. Benson, See’ Asst. ‘ 
Kentucky—R. R. Commiss.— Frankfort: tort: ‘Noses ppt. 0 the cs phen t 


Seec'y 

Hanna, Statistician; J. W. Herold, su 

and Sev; WR LD er, Ch, me Bur. 
Oklahoma—Corp. mm.—Ok meine Ct 

C. C. Childers, Chairman; Fred qapena Ww, EH. ie 

Hughes, Com’rs; 8. D. Hicks, Jr, a f 
Oregon—Pub. Sery. Comimnlin dala pol 


R. Glenn, Chairman, Dawson Springs; 

Carrollton, Tom H. Lauhon, Catienbuce a Com: 
Lucile Tobin, Sec'y, Frankfort:. John F. 

Rate Clerk, Louisville; Murrell. Glenn, Oma 
Stenographer, Dawson Springs, y 


2 te: 


a 


3 2d 2d. Vice-Pres Alfred P. P. ‘Thom 


ape. q 


United States—Railway Commissioners. 
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J; Miller, Chairman; H. H. Corrs OQ. C, Bortzmeyer, 
Com'rs; Herbert H. Hauser, Sec’ 
Pennsylvania—Pub. Sery. Commiss.—Harris- 
burg: William D. B. Ainey, Chairman, Harrisburg; 
S. Ray Shelby, Uniontown; James S. Benn, Phila- | 
dephia; J. W. Brown, Lancaster: Samuel Walker, 
lea Emmerson Co i H. 


Acci.; F. Herbert Rite Ch., Bur. of Ene" ing: Paul E. 
Ficke: er, Chief, Bur., of Rates and Tariffs; FE, 
Morgal, ‘Chi, Bur. of Accts. and Statistics; a ™: 


Vale, Chief, Buresu of Publie Convenience. 
Rhode Island—Pub. Util. Co 
State Office one Providence: Me 
Chairman; Samuel E hes a Rodman: 
George A. Carmichael, See'y;.R. R. ye nin Agt. 
South Carolina—R. R. Rone —Columbia: 
3am. C. Blease, C -e Es. od sg bg Se 
man; John C. Coney, Berle R. Ellerbe, T 
R. H. McAdams, J) E. Beamguard, Col 
Darby, Sec’y: Z.’F: Sloan, Rate Clerk; 
Gas and Elec. Eng.; W. W. Goodman, 
Transportation. 
D...E. aie mae Chairman; J. J. Bre S Vice- 
an; Raish, Comr F. Norman, 
Sec’y; cael Ee Coun; eG: e Kelley, Trathc 
Tt; Ross Miler, ‘Eng.; J) N. Peller. Statistician. 
‘ennessee—R Bub. Util. Commiss.— 
Nashville: Harvey a Hannah, Chairman; L. D. 


en Porter Dunlap, Com’rs; D. B. Thomas, Sec’y; 
J. O. Hendley, Rate Expert; Roy H. Beeler, Atty.; 
F. Proutt, Eng.; Malcolm R. Williams, Eng.; 


N.J.Rains, Auditor. 

‘exas—R. R. Commis: —Austin: Rosrunes E. 
ate Coa C, ¥Y. Terrell, Lon A. Smith, 
Com’rs; F. Petet, Sec’y. 

Ura Pub. Util. Commiss.—Salt sLake City: 
E. Corfman, gg poceine E. McKay, G. F 
Seecnaate Com'rs; L. Ostler, Sec’y. 
Vermont—Pub. en * Commiss.—Montpelier: 
B._ Shaw, Chairman, Burlington; Eli H. 
Wilmington; Ernest H. West, Dorset; 
M. Levarn, Clerk, Montpelier. 

Virginia—State ¢ Corp. Commiss.— Ninth Floor, 
State Office chmond, Va.: Louis S. Epes, 
Chairman, Ps aes Lester Hooker, Wm. Meade 
Fletcher, Comr’s; R. T. Wilson, Clerk of Comm. 

Washington—Dept. of Pub. Works—Formerly 

ib. Serv. Commiss. of Wash.—Olympia: John C. 
ed K. Baker, Super. of Transp.; 


© C.P:; eo He Lonergan, Rate Expert 
and Ch..of Transp. D: F. Harper Craddock, Ch. 
R. E. Ostrander, 


Eng.; Jno. C. Hurspool, Coun.; 
Asst. 


est Vir inia—Pub. Serv. eg liyer Pe yi 
ton: L T wade ppiipse, Chairman; J. J. Divine, C. E. 
Nethk 


y p 
. Norris, Jone 5 ee Stone- 
ts His oR 


e Officer; G 
aa poets Ch: Ber Oft.; 


Gen. ' Sollelter, Washington, 


Rev y, and Charleston, 


‘ext. annual .convention at s. 


C., 


bt. m3 Cole, Adminis.! 


iv. Thos. E. Bickers, Ch., 
pale, ne H Reed, Ch.. Tech. Div. C. 


ssociation— R. H. Aishton, 
peerieee. ee tet Vice-Pres.; et gies 


very 


Frorster, Sec’y and T Headat uarters—30 
‘St.. New York City; y; Chicago birice 431 


Bape. Motor | 
South Dakota—Bd. of R. R. Commiss.—Pierre: | 


Dearborn St.; af ig Se ibe En 0! 

ag ee 17th and fie Sts., ansp vere 
ard o PeccorsT Ore “Ww. At terb Pres., 

Penna. he R.; L. W. Baldwin, Pres., Missouri Pac. 

R. R.; W. Beatty, Chairman and Pres,, Can. pe 

gt we R Cole, Pres., {pe & Nashville R. R 

P. E. Crowley, Pie N.Y . Cen. Lines; J. M Davis, 
Pres., D. L. aes > L. A. Downs; Pres., Illinois 
Cen. R. R.; J Be. Gotmii Pres. Chicago, Rock Is. & 
Pac. Ry.; C. R. Gray, Pres., Union Pacific Sys.; 
Fairfax Harrison, Pres., Southern Ry. Sys.; Hale 
ae Chairman, Exec. Com., Southern Pac.. Co,; 

E. mis, Pres., Lehigh Valley R. A. D. 
Mebonaia. Vice-Chairman of Exec. Com., Southern 
Pacific Co.; A. C. Needles, ite Norfolk & West. Ry.; 
J. J. Pelley, Pres., N.-Y., H. & H.R. RB; FW. 
Sargent, Pres.,. Chicago "& N’western Ry.; W.B. 
y, Pres., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Sys.; Thornton, K.B.E., Chairman of the 
Bd. ‘of Dir. and Pres., Can. Nat'l Rys.; Perey. R. 
Todd, Pres., Bangor & Aroostook, R.R.; RB. White, 
Pres., Cen. R. R. of N. a) Daniel Willard, Pres., 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R; J, Bernet (ex-officio), 
Pres., Chesapeake & Ohio pane S. M. Felton (ex- 
officio), Chairman, Western Presidents’ Conference 
Committee (Chairman of Ba., G. W.R. R. FE. 
Loree (ex-officio), Chaininan, eastern President's 
Conference (Pres., D, & H. Co. 

oe Committee—G. R R, Gray, Teaki Bernet, 
§ Gorman, L. W. Baldwin, W. W. Atterburg, W. 
Kole A. C. Needles, J. M.'Davis. 

Ma etic on Public Relations of the Eastern 
Railroads—(Eastern hee Conference) —143 
Liberty St., New York City: EB. 
Pres., Lehigh Valley R. R. Co.; P. E. Crowley, Pres., 
N. Y. Cen. Lines; C. E. Denney, Pres., Erie, R. R.: 
W. W. Atterbury, Pres., Penna. R. R.; John Henry 
Hammond, Chairman, Bangor .& Aroost. R. RB. 
J. M. Fitzgerald, H. H. Hertell, Assts. to Chairman. 

Western Railways’ Committee on Public 
Relations—105 West Adams St., Chicago: C. H. 
Markham, Chairman, Ill. Cen. Sys.,. Chairman; 
Cc. D. Morris, Asst. to Chairman; P. G. Otterback, 
Asst. to- Chairman. 

Members of Commtttee—Fred W. Sargent, Pres., 
Chicago & N'western Ry.; F. E. Williamson, Pres., 
Chi. Burl’ton & Quincy R. R.; 6) 
man, Chi. Gr. Western R. R2 ae 


Chi.) Rock Is. & Pac. R. R.; H. ae Scandrett, Pres, 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac. R. R.; Ralph Budd, Pres 
Gr. Northern Ry.; L. W. Baldwin, Pres., Missourl 


Pac. Lines; J. M. Kurn, Pres., St. L.-San Fran. Ry.; 
Paul Shoup, Pres., Southern Pac, Co.; Carl R. Gray, 
Pres., Union Pac. Sys. 

Trunk Line Agaoahition ake Liberty. 8t., 
York, N. Y.: Robert N. Collyer, Chairman; 
Curlett, Asst. to Chairman; 


week 


Freight Department—Freight _ Traffic Managers’ 
Committee: Harry Wilson, Chairman; General 
Freight’ Committee: W. Askew, Chairman; 


Southern ae Southwestern Freight Committee of 
6 PS TB O'Neil, Chairman. 

Passenger Departmeni—C.. M. Burt, Chairman; 
C. L. Hunter, Asst. to Chairman. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsb. Ry.; Central R. R. of New Jersey; Chesa- 


peake & Ohio Ry.; Delaware & Hudson Co.; Ae od 
ware, Lackawanna & Viera R. R.;_ Erie, - Rn, 
Lehigh & New England, R. R.; Lehigh "Valley, R. bs al 


New York Central R. R.; New York, Ontario & 
Western Ry.; Norfolk & Western Ry.; Pennsylvania 
Fe; 3 Reading Phe ae Virginian™ Ry.; Western 
Maryland Ry.; West Shore R. R. 

(Covers territory on and east of a line beginning 
at Lewiston, N. Y., thence slong the line of the New 
York Central R. R. to Buffalo, N. Y.; thence along 
the line of the Pennsylvania R, R. through Dunkirk, 
N. Y., and Mayville,.N. Y., to Corry, Pa.; thenee 
via P. & E. Division of the Pennsylvania R. to 
Erie, Pa., inclusive, returning to Corry, Pa.; ear 
south of Corry, Pa., along. the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. through Oil City, Pa., to Foxburg, Pa.; 
thence along the line of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
to Butler, Pa.; eet south to Pittsburgh; thence via 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. through Washington, ped 
and Wheeling, W. Va., to Point Pleasant. W. 
thence north of the line of the N. ae Cc. R.R. (Onis 
Central Lines) to.Gauley Bridge, W. Va.; thence re- 
turning to Baltimore & Ohio R. R. south of Point 
Pleasant to Kenova, W. Va.; thence north of the line 
21% mes cee tase & Ohio Ry., east of Gauley Bridge, 


Trunk Line Association—General Ba Jal be 
Beene Committee—143 Liberty St., New Yor! 
Wm. Skinner, Chairman; F. E. Hammann, See’y. 
ihcen Line Freight’ i Te poeceien Bureau—143 
Liberty St., New Yor : W. J, Edwards, reeked 
Western Railroad Ne oniaiene seme 
Felton, Pres., Chicago; George S. Payson: Gen, 
Coun. ‘and Treas., No, Michigan Ave,, Chicago. 


E. Loomis, Chairman, | 


ea Oni ited § 


GENERAL, ADMINI ‘STRATION. 


* (As of Dee. 3, 1929-) oy Arierioan ee palilige Bak 
hatrm =r V. O'Connor; Vice Chatrman—| Gulf Brazil River Plate Fine Ae 
Plummer; ite. pte erie Mee 
ik ot Smith , He I - Cone, Ss. S. - Sandberg, A. H 
jenton. A : 4 
“Asststant to the Chairman—M. G. Irvine; Secretary 
Sr omtictey Goodacre; General Counsel—Chauncey G. 


‘Total 

Grand” Total. yosS eens «a's 
As of Oct. 31, 1929, the following vessels W 

active: 


- hao - Cargo ships with otherGov’ tDepts. 1 7,840 i 
ea gt Officer—Heber M..Wells; Cie |\ CSNeS Gparehoat Chiatter)....-- -- 7 69498 
| UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD Potala Met 8) exaaae 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION. 


The number, type, kind and deadweight tonnage | 
Seria . (As of Dee. 1, 1929.) : 


of the vessels controlied by the U. 8. Shipping 
Merhant Fleet Corporation on Oct. 31, 1929, were: 


stees—T. V. O’Connor; E. C. Plummer; No. 'D.W.T.' 

; H. I. Cone; 8S. S.| greet vessels or : aka a 

resident. V, O'Connor: Vice IOUT ek Cree ne NES Mt? la anaes " 
lummer; Vice Preside ministration—J. C.|  Refrigerators.....-.- serves 0.000 

enkins; 'Vice President, Operations—E. A. Kelly; Refrigerators brawny 7a edge ae ae 


—Samuel Goodacre; Treasurer—Heber W 5 's : 
oo ‘Comptroller—-Lewis D. Pace: Untiinished Cargo..... teeeeseeee i 9,400. 


 Traffic—¥. G. Frieser; Director of Sup-|. * —— 
cay, Saint; Dtrector of "Insurance—B. K. Come ae See ee ees 540 4,466,516 y 


“Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, Vice President and He alk SO ce eeeeeretecee oe 

Fine iS - General ‘ Manager, resigned Jan. 29, 1929. No suc- ‘ ; 
‘cessor was appointed and the duties of General] “*USS------++- Se a ae re rie 
F devolved on'the President of the Board. Total Vessels....0.0. 2.025060 548 4,474,016 


total amount appropriated by Congress for 
319 vessels of Ser 236 deadweight tons were z 
urposes of the United States Government ‘ted ip as OfOGE 3i, 1999. 

During. the fiscal year 1929, 191 vessels were 
sold. Of this total 168 were cargo ships, of which 
18 were sold for unrestricted Dpeesing: 10 with | 
privilege of transfer to foreign registry, 15 with’ 


ved ‘September 7, 1916, amended and enlarged 
ther’ acts, is shown in the following table. The 
ropriations to June 30, 1929, inclusive, as given 
ww (cents omitted) are net, that is, the totals 
@ amounts returned to the United States 
ppropriated, totaling $74,646,000 }- 


a 
Inception to June, 30, 1928: 


Net Appropriations 
ehipeine = TISOAE ie clare ae sie $4,735,275 
8S. B. Merchant ar ys Corpora- 

CRUE See “ PR »574,006, 006 


preceding years. 5 
In addition, 6 passenger vessels and 5 continiet 4 
pata and cargo vessels were sold for restricted 
tion in the trade routes in which formerly 

ed beg Be Kes Uv. 7 ee Bed ships P) 
i 7 ee ee 288,750 | Were: v an, America, George ashington, 
Ship Ce eat President Harding, President Roosevelt and Re 
MEAT Mak cS Lay sce, 400, pablo, of the United ;States Line; and American * 

; : anker, American Farmer, American Merchant, ~— 
shipping Board...........-.. American Shipper and American Trader of the © 
B Merchant Fleet Corpora- American Merchant Line. bl 
LSet GCG eee ee 16,134,250 Other sales included 3 refrigerator ships and Ce 


. ——————_ | tankers 
PALOGAD. ier aie hit eis Se vies. $3,608,924,031 From July 1, 1929, to Noy. 15, 1929, 83 vessels 
“VESSELS OF THE FLEET. 


were sold. This total includes 82 ¢: Ai bes? ° 

of 2 which 8 were sold as a line for restrict tion, t| 

the list of U. 8. Shipping Board cargo vessels in | 2 were.sold to augment the services of a trade route 

ds of operators as of Oct. 31, 1929, was as follows: | purchased in a preceding year, 13 were for unre- 7 
etek} United Kingdom’ stricted operation, 3 Buble to improvements, 34 

Trelan No. D.W.T.| with transfer of flag privileges and 22 for scrapping. 

wis 31,330 | The other vessel sold was a tanker 

qa 15 y From June, 1921 to Nov. 15, 1929, 1,456 ships of ' 

Py ree 6,333,000 deadweight tons haye been sold and | 

delivered. Twenty lines with re ee for re | 


stricted operation were sold and delivered 
——_——_—— | the same period. 4 
‘Total, a en fs p The Merchant Marine Act of 1928 increases thie 
construction loan fund from $125,000,000 to a: 
nate 7 amount not to exceed $250. Ngee The Boa | 
bay rater stale 14 7: may set aside revenues from sales, and®* proceeds | 

48,764 | from securities covering deferred Deyments on sales. ~ 
AD ropriations are authorized in addition to amounts 
ited to the fund by the Board. The fund con-— 
tinties to be a revolving fund so that payments 
shall be credited to the fund but interest on loans 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 


34. ‘406 


- $0 it nig She Pies oe as oo 4 662,097 receipt St f 
Py hern Europe: Span c 929, the construction loan fund 
. _ and Portuguese Ports fons $99, ao 801. 33, of which $65,486,572.01 was 
wri Quit West Mediterranean Line... 3 26,025 | the unexpended cash and appropriation balance, 
oy eau Mediterranean Ports cf $24,608,229.32 was the outstanding balance ot 
ulf West Mediterranean Line.... > 7 56,991 | advances made to borrowers, and $9,500,000 was 
. ae Lok ileal ead ee of oy aries transferred to the diesel conversion fund. |} 
a s s of the sam t 
Peres Line.....00s Z Kee Soe fund Wes ‘Sag 0s4 aT party nee 
Xo! eamship Corp.........+ ls e operating losses of the Mi - 
» Texas Mediterranean MMOS. cia tect Mex 25,785 | poration Gust tbe fiscal yen envied June 80, 939 . 
a8 amounted to pppnonnaty $14,435,000. 


— This co 
To tal. sites 142,948 | pares with a loss of $16,279,000 in 1928: sli nitly I less > 
British Ind arly $20, in 
erican I Pibnesr Line... 


than 16,000,000 
ae sbe 6 54,766 Pd 
Australia and New Zealand 
; peaenes Pioneer Line.........:. 12 108,613 


nd 


erlcan Pioneer Line (Roosevelt) 9 94,301 
meriean Gulf Orient Line (Tampa) 10, 118,549 ap Botts: Boste 4G 


eae s Board 
OE age A nae sora ftiel olf beaker Br a a one eee 


A es 


‘ 


The Highteenth (Prohibition) Amendment to the 
Constitution was submitted to the States by Congress 
on Dee, 18,°1917. The first State (Mississippi) 
ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and on Jan. 16, 1919, 

the thirty-sixth State (Nebraska) ratified it, where 

upon, by proclamation of the Secretary of State, 
' Jan, 29, 1919, it became effective one year from 
that date, Jan. 16, 1920. By Feb. 25, 1919, the 
Legislatures of forty-five States had ratified it; 
the forty-sixth State, New Jersey, ratified in on 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. In nearly all the ratifying 
States the vote was decisive and in the majority 
Overwhelming. New York, Maryland, Montana) 
Nevada and Wisconsin have no State enforcement 


acts. 

* The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
Measure to conserve grain during the war, was 
enacted in November, 1918, and became effective 
June 30, 1919. 

The Volstead act (the National Prohibition Act) 
was drawn up to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 
when it came into effect, Jan. 17, 1920, and was 
passed by Congress early in October, 1919. It was 
vetoed by President Wilson, and was immediately 
peed over his veto on Oct. 28—the vote in the 

ouse being 176 to 55, and in the Senate 65 to 20. 
.»= The Willis-Campbell act strengthening the Prohibi- 
- tion act became a law on Novy. 23, 1921. 

On the date the Eighteenth Amendment was de- 
clared ratified there were six States that were “‘bone 
dry’’ by popular vote. -These were Washington, 
Oregon, .Montana, Colorado, Utah and Arizona, 
with 4.2 per cent. of the total population of the 
United States. There were six States ‘‘bone dry” 
by legislative act—Idaho, South Dakota, Nebraska, 

ansas, Georgia and Florida—with 7.6 per cent. of 
the total population. There were eighteen States 
with State-wide restrictions but affording some 
method for residents to obtain alcoholic beverages 
lawfully. There were Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Towa, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, with 32.5 per cent. of the 
total population. The remaining eighteen States— 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, LIllinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Misso Louisiana, Wyoming an 
California—with 55.7 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion were “wet,” that is, without any State-wide 
“dry” law. All the States which had ‘bone dry’’ 
laws had acquired them after the World War began 
in 1914. 

SUMMARY OF THE VOLSTEAD ACT, 


The word “liquor” as used in the law includes 
alcohol, brandy, whiskey, rum, gin, beer. ale, porter, 
and wine,, or other beverages containing one half 

‘of one per cent. or more of alcohol. All persons 
are forbidden to manufacture, sell, barter, trans- 
port, import, export, deliver, furnish or possess 
‘any intoxicating liquor except under the provisions 
‘of the act. The law permits under regulation 
denatured alcohol and denatured rum; medicinal 
preparations made according to regular formulas, 
patent medicines, toilet articles, antiseptic prepara~ 
tions, flavoring extracts and syrups, provided these 
are unfit for beverage uses; vinegar and sweet cider. 
In the manufacture of cereal beverages, the 
production of high-proof beer is permitted as @ part 

| of the process but it must be de-alcohclized before 

offered for sale. Liquor for non-beverage purposes 
_ and sacramental wine may be manufactured, &c., 

_under certain regulations. Manufacturers of exempt 

articles may purchase and keep liquor for such 
__ purposes under certain conditions, but may not sell 

if or use it, except as ingredients of the articles 
_ manufactured. No more alcohol may be used in 
' articles which may be used as beverages than the 

necessary amount for solution of certain elements 

_and for presety ptlon of the articles. 

~ No one may/manufacture, &c., liquor without a 

5 it, but liquor prescribed by a physician may 
be, bought without 4 permit. person .con- 

‘ducting a bona fide hospital or sanatorium for 

alcoho! may under certain regulations purchase 
nd use liquor for the treatment of 
bp ena direction. 

D, 


* 
may prescribe liquor an 
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patients under | 
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that the use of liqu ; 
necessary, iquor_as medicine by the person: is 

nder the 1921 amendment physicians mi 
prescribe only spirituous and vinous liquors but 
; ay Dot prescribe more than a pint of spirituous 

mone or a quart of wine within ten days. ald 
Seino ot tie are prescribed for manu+ 
, ale an - 
mon carters retail druggists, and com: 
S unlawful for a person to ship liquor without 
pony ine the carrier of the contents of the package; 
“a the carrier to accept for shipment a package 
Ke liquor unless’ certain information appears on the 
ae to receive, ship or transport a package of 
iquor bearing false statements; to give carrier an 
order for delivery of liquor to a person who has no 
right to receive it; to advertise in any. way liquor, 
its manufacture or sale or where it may be secured 


except that manufacturers or wholesale druggists - 


holding permits may furnish price lists and ad-. 
vertise in trade journals and foreign mewspaper? 
mailed to this country; to advertise, manufactur3 
sell or possess any utensil, recipe, etc., for the uJ7 
lawful manufacture of liquor; to solicit or pernd0 
one’s employees to solicit orders for liquor or 69 
formation how it may be secured. Wi; 

Any one injured by an intoxicated person shall 
have right of action for reat against the person 
nti end the liquor unlawfully to the» intoxicated 

Possession of liquor in one’s private dwelling only 
for the personal consumption of the owner, his family 
and bona fide guests is legal if obtained lawfully prior 
to the effective date of the 18th Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

A good deal of misunderstanding has arisen over 
the exemptions made in the interest of home manu- 
facture and consumption of liquor. ‘‘Non-intoxi- 
cating cider and fruit juices” may be manufact 
exclusively for use in the home; and here the Bureau 
of Prohibition interprets the word “non-intoxicating” 
to mean non-intoxicating in fact without reference 
to an exact percentage of alcoholic content.\ Fruit 


juices, except cider, thus manufactured are subject 
aca 


to tax If they exceed one-half of 1 per cent/‘n 
bolic content under the revenue laws. ; 


THE JONES LAW. “ 
The Jones Law, an amendment making more 
drastic the National Prohibition Act was 
by the Senate, 65 to 18, on Feb. 19, 1929; by the 
House, 283 to 90 on Feb. 28, and approved by 
President Coolidge on Mareh 2. It reads; | 
That wherever a penalty or penaltiesjare pre- 
scribed in a criminal prosecution by the National 
Prohibition Act, as amended and supplemented, 
for the illegal manufacture, sale, transportation, 
importation, or exportation of intoxicating liquor, 
as defined by section 1, Title II, of the National 
Prohibition Act, the penalty imposed for each 
such offense shall be a fine not to exceed $10,000 
or imprisonment not to exceed five years, or both; 
Provided, That it is the Intent of Congress that 
the court, in imposing sentence hereunder, should 
discriminate between casual or slight violations 
and habitual sales of intexicating liquor, or at- 
tempts to commercialize violations of the law. 
Sec. 2. This Act shall not repeal nor eliminate 
any minimum penalty for the first or any sub- 
sequent offense now provided by the said National 


Prohibition Att. 
In 1909 Congress decreed that ‘‘all offenders which 
may be punished by imprisonment 
pA! shall be deer felonies.’’ 


for more than one 
(Section 335 of the Criminal Code). Section 146 of 


the Code provides that whoever, having knowledge | 


of the commission of a felony ‘conceals and does 
not. ........ disclose and make known the same 
to some one of the judges or other persons in civil 
or military authority under the United States shall 
be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more 
than three years, or both.’ Section 332 says that 
whoever ‘‘counsels, commands, induces or procures” 
a felony is equally guilty as a principal actor in the 
commission of the felony itself. 


MEDICINAL PROVISIONS. 
The medicinal provisions in the Act are: 

Not more than a pint of spirituous liquor to be 
taken internally shall be prescribed for use by 
the same person in a. period of 10 days. No 
physician shall prescribe, nor, shall any person 
sell or furnish on any prescription, any vinous 
liquor that contains more than 24 per cent of 
alcohol by volume, nor. shall. anyone prescribe or 
sell or furnish on any prescription more than one- 
- fourth of 1 gallon of vinous liquor, or any such 


» 2 
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liquor that contains separately Collections. 

ok PoE erounte ION than one-half pint of.} Fines and penalties.... . EE fe $6,183,942,72 
alcohol, for use by any person within any period | Proceeds from the sale of seizures and 
of 10 days. Physicians are required to obtain a fines under customs laws.........- 380,333.00 
permit and keep a record of all prescriptions. | Taxes on distilled spirits and. fer- 
Prescriptions must be written ie nee mented Niguors..c... 65) Pots. miesele o> 15,307,796.45 

rms emergency cases. © physician . pm AT rose PON: 
Shall pee aca Wie plore than 100 prescription MPOUALS: ¢ SI SLS au coe ocean oak $21,872,072.17 


blanks for use in my period pe ine ae eo ea 

shall make it clearly to appear co: = 

Saat tor ae extraordinary reason a larger amount KILLINGS IN NINE YEARS. 

is necessary. The Treasury Department on Apr. 5 gave out an 

From the Congressional Record is taken this | omcial report which showed that since the Highteenth 
classification of the several states: : Amendment became effective in 1920, nine years ago, 


States in which no provision is made for prescribing | 199 persons have been killed in the enforcement of 
of alcohol or intoxicating liquor are: Arizona, Idaho, 


the prohibition laws. Of,these, 135 were citizens 
Maine, New Mexico, nor put required tobe so | Kuled by prohibition agents and $5 were prohibition 
Seoglenton wa to Le unfit for beverage use), Kansas, aenrcs Pit ae is oe ne e line o ty. 
Nebraska (may prescribe intoxicating liquor Bre In 1920, agents 6, citizens 5; 1921, agents 8, 
'- vided other ingredients are such as to ete ts citizens 14; 1922, agents 12, citizens 13; 1923, agents 
pees BE TEESE south Carolina, Utah, Washing 4, citizens HE 1924. agents 2 citizens, 22 1925 : 
° ton, and West V1 S ents 5, citizens 20; , agents 6, ¢: : 
fy bat RGR Bure acto OY hae cpus: | Hoss, agents 5 cltzens 10, 1928, agents, eltisens 10; 
Bros aie , : : "i ; agents none, citizens 1. 
Dis ps Oregan,. em a Carolina, Indiana, Notable killings during the year 1929 be fount 
Ogcstates in which spirituous liquor only may be pre- ginniie wn? At gay of Events of the Year, be- 
Bibed are: Illinois, Montana, New York, Ohio, : 
Gélq Wyoming. 
¢~ States in which spirituous or vinous liquors may be 
preseribed are: South Dakota and Iowa. 
States in which intoxicating liquor may be pre- 
“ scribed under limitations are: Colorado, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri (save malt liquors), and New 
§ ire. 
Lae are no Poneman wader Blas 1 law in Penn- 
* . ivania, Louisiana, an assachusetts. 
\ errhere is no state code in the matter in Maryland, 
7 


JUDICIAL DIVISIONS, 


Alfred E. Norris, of 55 East 72d St., New York 
City, a broker, was exonerated by the United States 
Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, Oct. 3, of com- 
plicity in the ease of Joel D. Kerper, so-called 
‘society bootlegger,”” reversing the verdict of the 
lower court, which held that a purchaser of liquor 
a Re Upon oiaiee? an sesh wi illegal ee 
portation. Majority opinion, tten udge — 
W. H. S. Thomson, said: ny. 

**Tt appears that while the legislative department 
of the government has deliberately and intentionally 
made the purchaser of liquor gulitless of any offense 
under the prohibition law, the executive department 
of the government seeks here, by indirection, to 
make of the same fact, namely the purchase, a crime 
subjecting the purchasers to a maximum fine of 
$10,000 and imprisonment for a term of two years. 

“Such & condition is scarcely conceivable and yet 
it is the position of the Government.” 

Judge Charles I. Dawson, former -—Kentucky 
Attorney General, charging the United States Grand — 
Jury at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 15. instructed them to 
indict, if the evidence warranted, the buyer as well — 
as the seller of liquor, declaring that the widespread 


impression that it is not against the law to purchase 
liquor is erroneous. 


and New York. 
Sepa, Doran reported in July 17 that the number 
of physicians who have obtained permits to issue 
prescriptions for liquor in 1928 was 111,864 (the 
Ay 1920 census returned 144,977 physicians in the coun- 


try); . — 

NBs he present stocks (June 30, 1929) of medicinal 
F Game total about 9,549,017 gallons. The first 
ey, permits to distill whiskey since 1920 were issued 
\ “Oct. 2) for about 1,400,000 gallons of bourbon 
whiskey with 600,000 gallons of rye whiskey to be 
' allotte:| later—the whiskey to be aged four years in the 
t wood before being put into the trade. 


t MORE MONEY APPROPRIATED. 


; nator Harris in January asked for an appropria~ 
nok $50,000,000 additional for the enforcement of 
the Prohibition Law. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions cut this to $25,000,000. In response to a letter 
of inquiry, Secretary Mellon said such a sum could 
not be wisely and effectively spent until a thorough 
Survey was made of the needs of the situation. 

A total appropriation of $270,000,000 for prohibi- 
tion enforcement put on the Treasury deficiency bill 
on an amendment by Senator Bruce, was rejected 
in the conference report which was then sustained 

F by a margin of two votes by the Senate. President 
“ Coolidge then_sent a supplementary estimate of 

$2. qa7 p14 to Congress and $1,719,654 was voted. 

Secretary Mellon in a report on Nov. 19 to the 

Senate called for by the Harris resolution said that 
since March 4, 1929, when $1,719,654 became 
available, the prohibition bureau had spent $1,319,- 

§36 for 275 additional agents and other workers. 

The Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment in a pamphlet published May 12, 1929, esti- 
mated that in 1928, the ninth year of Federal en- 
forcement, the cost to the country (after deducting 
$5,500,000 in fines) was $36,000,000, with a loss to 
the people of $850,000,000 in Federal revenue, and 

30,000.000 in State, county and city revenue. 

ommissioner James M. Doran wered this in a 
letter made public June 15, saying: 

“In the nine-year period the government has 
collected $44,574,832 in fines and penalties assessed 
under the dry law, and in addition taxes on distilled 
spirits and fermented liquors have yielded an aggre- 
gate of $415,927,960.76, or a total of $460,502,892.76. 

“Coliections under laws having to do with the 
alcoholic liquor traffic, therefore, exceeded by $247,- 


on Oct. 21 refused to review the case of A. C. Bamsey, — 
convicted on evidence obtained by officers in his home 


aw. a 
The United States Circuit Court in New York 

July 17, 1929, held that being a bootlegger involved 

no ee turpitude” to justify deportation of an | 


Repeal of the Fighteenth Amendment as 
“unpopular and undesirable law,” which might lant 


“The Eighteenth Amendment confers upon the : 
‘ationa 


324,307.76 the amounts expended to enforce the | Thus far the Federal measure. — 
Deis nyaressior the fiscal year 1928 were: burnt of enforceme a inaeies puis: bots the 
. “It seems to me that th vi 

sok ale might Well consider approaching the Inelenss Crepe: 
eee Beene ee OR Sita a Linch glia ae ment on Boma feasible proposal to share this burden. — 
UUSUTOTOS. eee ee ee ee te ee ee ene 5 ¥, the Nationa! overnm a 
MPS EGUALA 5) Sooke eee ered cates ++ 15,426,540.00 | venting importation, mae claire poker ne 

‘ Dept. of Justice (estimated) ........ + _9,000,000.00 | interstate commerce’ of intoxicants, the State under- 
ean aay ono oy | Seking the internal police regulations to prevent sale. _ 

FRG EAL aN ntins td eae TS ote wiabe cree $36,487,209.91 | saloons, speakeasies and so forth, OUR 

Dollestionsi 7A Fee vy esi k ne «e+. 21,872,072,17 State laws might be modified so as to aoe nd 
: Dain uns 5, | ably enforceable and one ae 

COSI ticinsinairGicy A8)- Seth sihiaro9 6 $14,615,137.74 | and pecuniarily profitable erime ten bd Sepaoreliait 
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"the Federal Courts in the fiscal years 1927-28 and. 
1928-29. These cases represented 51.3% of the 
110,655 of all kinds, civil and criminal, brought during 


a - 


Cases 
Instituted. 
1929. 


Delaware ae oe 
_ District of Columbia........... 
Florida. 


56,786 


id on Apr. 2, 1929, a state-wide 
ared by the Legislature on Feb. 6, 


| Gov. 

e Maryland 
£5 on Feb. 5, 
‘orcement bil NA 

Missouri House of 


use of De) 
1929, - Killed 


Re) 


Geant 4 


the year 1928-29. For the fiscal years 1921 to 1929, 


‘inclusive, a grand total of 407,456 prohibition cases _ 


were brought. By years the cases brough 

bered: 1921, 29.114; 1922, 34,984; 1923 49,021; 
1924, 45,878; 1925, 50,743; 1926, 44,492; 1927; ii 
40,709; 1928, 55,729; and 1929, 56,786. The table 
follows: eS Pope 


rin 


it num- © 


é 


Fines Assessed 
Convictions sr ans 
and Pleas. 


1928. 1929. 


_ 74,099 
2,985 . 
560,488 
| 185;585 
ani | 3 


48,820" 7,303,563 7, 


on March 13 killed the Jenks billl to restore a state 
prohibition enforcement bill. A bill to establish 
county local option.in the enforcement of the Federal 
prohibition law failed in passage. i 
Senator Howell of Nebraska said on the floor of 
the Senate on Sept. 20, 1929, that “enforcement in 
the City of Washington can be made effective and 
placing the responsibility on the President who can My 
any official. The President promptly asked 
him to lay definite facts before the Department of 
Justice promising vigorous inveestigation with intent 
to make Washington ‘‘a model in this country." 
The atrests for drunkenness in the City of Washington — 
auriae the fiscal year 1928-29 numbered 14,198. 
A ruling of the Treasury on Mar. 22' re 
Splines: ; e. eet ge sn the a of Lied 
properly impo e embassies for personal use. 
At the request of President Hoover, John L. 


te | McNab, lawyer of San Francisco, on’ Oct. 1, under- 


-| took 


the task of formulating legislation to bring. 
about better prohibition enforcement and relief of, 


.\ court congestion. 


’ 
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PROHIBITION BUREAU. 


In the interest of more effective administration 
and enforcement of the National Prohibition Act, 
the Congress, on March 3, 1927, by statute created 
a Bureau of Prohibition in the Department of the 
Treasury, the effective date of the Act jy April 1, 
1927. The most important provision of the Act is 
to make the entire personnel of the Bureau, both in 
Washington and in the field, subject to the Civil 
Service Laws. Pursuant to the act the working 
organization of the Prohibition Unit of the Internal 
Révenue Bureau was transferred to the Bureau of 
Prohibition. Dr. James M. Doran was appointed 
Commissioner of Prohibition at the head of the 
Bureau of Prohibition. 

Hon. Seymour Lowman was appointed to succeed 
Gen. L..C. Andrews as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in charge of the Customs, Coast Guard, 
and Prohibition Services. e 
_ A list of the Administrators together with head- 
quarters and territory embraced in each district 
as of Dec. 1, 1929, is here given: 

i,— Boston, 261 Franklin St. Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut.—Jonathan S. Lewis. 

2.—New York, 641 Washington St. Southern 

/ and Eastern Judicial Distriets of New York— 
Maj. Maurice Campbell. 

3.— Buffalo, 268 Main St. Western and Northern 
Judicial Districts of New York—Capt. Edwin 8S. 
Ross, Actg. 

'4,.—Newark, 1060 Broad St. 

~ Wm. J. Calhoun. 

5.—Philadelphia, Earle Theatre! Bldg. Eastern 
/and Middle Judicial Districts of Pennsylvania— 

Col. Samuel O. Wynne. 
6.—Pittsburgh, Plaza Bldg. Western Judicial 

District of Pennsylvania and West Virginia— 

Commander J. D. Pennington. 
7,—Baltimore, Ft. Henry. District of Columbia, 

Maryland and Delaware—Thomas E. Stone. 
8.—Richmond, Federal Bldg. 


New Jersey—Capt. 


Carolina and South Carolina—Capt. Q. 
Herrick. 
.9.—Savannah, American Bank Bldg. Southern 
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Virginia, North | 


~~ Judicial District of Florida and Georgia—Robt. | 


‘E. Tuttle. 

10.—New Orleans, Custom House. Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and NorthernJudicial District 
of Florida—O. D, Jackson. 

11.—Louisville, Post Office Bldg. Kentucky and 
Tennessee—Ernest Rowe, Acting. 

Bldg. Ohio and 


12.—Columbus, Columbian 
Indiana—W. N. Woodruff. 
13,—Chicago, Transportation Bldg. ITlinois, 


Iowa and Eastern Judicial Dist. of Wisconsin— 

E. C. Yellowley. 
14.—St. Paul, Post Oce Bidg. Minnesota, 
Ort Dakota, South Dakota and Western 
udic 


17. Fort Worth, Ft. Worth Nat’l Bank Bldg.. 


plang mer ne i 

18.—Denver, Mercantile . Colorado, Wyom- 

Fe and Néw Mexieo~ John F. Uys ne 
.-—Helena, ontana 2. Aontana, Id: 
and Utah—Col. John F. J, Herbert. apo 

20.—Seattle, Thompson Bldg. Washington, 
Oregon, Alaska—Roy C. Lyle. 

21.—San Francisco, Custom House. Northern 
Judicial District of California and Nevada— 


Ady ee + 
.—Los Angeles, Transportation Bldg. South- 
ern Judicial District California et a seuue 


23) Honolulu. Federal Bidg. Territory of 
eden Gnery, Post Dries Didg. | Porte! hee 
95 Detroit, 1019 “Barium Tower. Michigan— 
ork. Breadway Arcade 


N. Boyd F. Miller (Acting). 
26.—Albany, New 
Building. Wm.D. Moss, Administrator. Coun- 
ties of Albany, Broome, Chenango, Clinton, 
Cortland, Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, 
Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis. Madison, 
Montgomery, Oneida, Onondaga, Otsego, Rensse- 
i . Lawrence, Saratoga, | Schenectady, 
Schoharie, Warren an Washington of the Northern 
Judicial District of New York, Counties of Ulster, 
Sayer fae gee qoneete. Hs iat ore 
Van an ockland o e Southern 
peace 4 hips Pee See haa 
.—Salt Lake ty, Utah, Clift Building. 
' pee EK. Ellsworth, Admr. Utah, Arizona ae 
e Sa l 


| thousands of preparations and processes. 


ported was (21,602, 
| average sentence was 147 days. 


SECRETARY MELLON’S REPORT. 


x 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon in his Annual — 
Report said: ¥ 
ing the past year the organization of the ~ 
eted in accord- ~ 
ance with the act of March 3, 1927. All fleld offices 
were surveyed and set up to operate with maximum 
efficiency. With the exception of a comparatively 
Small number of agents, positions of the bureau , 
have been brought within the classified civil service. 
Employees in the Bureau.on June 30, 1929, numbered | 
4,664, an increase of 68 in the year. 

“The instruction of agents in the'proper and lawful 
methods of operation was carried forward during 
the year by experts. About 750 agents, mostly hew 
recruits, attended the lectures. All agents now have 
specific instructions regarding the rights of citizens 
as guaranteed by the fourth and fifth amendments 
of the Constitution, the proper method of securing 
search warrants and executing them, and the tech- 
nique of making investigation of the larger and more 
important cases, and the proper form of writing a 
report. 


Federal agents also made -arrests, or in 
obtaining evidence, in a ‘© number of cases against 
individuals prosecuted in State courts. 

“There has been a substantial increase during the 
past fiscal year in the quantity of completely and 
specially denatured alcohol manufactured, which 
can be readily accounted for on account of the , 
following facts: An increase of several million auto- 
mobiles registered in the United States has required 
additional millions of gallons of completely denatured — 
alcohol for antifreezes purposes and a tremendous 
quantity of specially denatured alcohol to furnish 
lacquers, which are now used exclusively in finishing 
automobiles. There has been an expanding market 
for lacquers manufactured from specially denatured 
alcohol to finish furniture and the interior of resi- 
dences. The tremendous expansion of the rayon 
industry has required additional millions of gallons 
of specially denatured alcohol. The growth and 
expansion of chemical industries has also required 
more alcohol, which is the basic raw material used in 


MRS. WILLEBRANDT'S REPORT 


Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, who w: 
Assistant Attorney General in May, 1981 ented 
been since then in charge of Federal prohibition 
prosecutions, resigned on May 28, 1925, and G 
Aaron Youngquist was appointed to succeed her. 


Mrs. Willebrandt in her report to Ms 
General for the fiscal year 1928 sadwee Attorney 


“There was & substantial increase in al , 
important phase of prohibition enforcement, under 
the national prohibition act during the year. The 
number of individual jail and prison sentences re. 

an_ increase eis 1,989. The 


criminal prohibition prosecutions ae | 


56,786; cases terminated, 56,455; 
the clase of the year, "18,690; cases torminntedy 
Convictions, 47,100; nolle prossed or discontinued. 
poaulitals, 1477. tihese were here ho eng ee) 
. , 1,477. ere Wi tions 
to, eaeh Seiutta ‘ ere about 32 convictions 
e aggregate of fines, forfeitures, and penalti 
imposed was $7,476,300 and : er aot 
Jacked Wan $4300 05D the total amount col- 


The number of violators 
9 


3 years, 
43,183 pleas of 


preceding year, and the moppber of permanent, in- — 
com’ 
e a gain of more Spey titre 4G 
“The number of civil cases terminated during the 
Year was 10,961, compared with 8,617 the year 
efore and an increase of 276. ¢: pending. The : 
aggregate amount, judgments favor of the 
nited States was $465,480.89 as against. $382,853 25 
the. preceding $2 .28 was col- 
ec 0 | 
ivil Pits was igen |. 
THE “FLYING SQUADRON.” 0 
“Funds transferred last year from the 


of Prohibition to this departmen: 
“special . assistants to the. Attoraege r 


assistance in grand jury and trial work in the more 
difficult liquor cases were subsequently increased by 
the second deficiency act of March 4, 1929. Under 
‘this provision this department. has now appointed 
10 men whose qualifications include experience in 
criminal trial work in the capacity of assistant 
United States attorneys and State's attorneys and 
on the State jurdiciary. They form the nucieus of 
an organization which will be of valuable assistance 
to the United States attorneys in clearing crowded 
dockets or in the trial of complicated and difficult 
cases. As these special prosecutors stand subject 
to call to any place in the country, the United States 
attorneys may feel free to advise with this depart- 
Ment and to request their assistance whenever the 
Situation in their districts may warrant doing so. 

“Most of these special assistants are allotted to 
the trial of criminal and injunction cases a‘ 
under the liquor laws and of kindred offenses, as 
stertdl perjury, etc., When cisely allied:to liquor, 
matters. 

“In the celebrated New York night-club cases, 
contrary to the general belief ,considerabie successs 
was obtained. f 98 defendants In 22 clubs, 18 
Stood trial in 8 separate cases. Fifteen were con- 
victed while only three were acquitted—a doorman 
and two. women entertainers. The remaining 80 
were sentenced on pleas of guilty. The total fines 
imposed aggregated $18,660; total actual jail time, 
125 months and 10 days; total jail time suspended, 
138 months; and total time on probation 5914 years. 
In addition to the criminal cases padlock actions 
brought closing orders aggregating 18 years, while 4 

were destroyed pursuant to court orders. 
LIQUOR SMUGGLING BY WATER CRAFT 

“The control of liquor smugg! in our marginal 
_territorial water and upon the seas adjacent 
thereto continues to be a problem. This year we 
do not report the domestic vessels seized while en- 
gaged in this unlawful activity because we have not 
Succeeded in obtaining complete data on such 
Seizures. We believe, however, that the number 
continues about as heretofore. Small motor boats 
of less than 5 tons burden are still a source of trouble. 

“The seizures of foreign liquor-running vessels 
this year were fewer in number, 17, than those oc- 
curring during the preceding year, 28. 
vessels are gradually abandoning the 
greater proportion of the captured foreign vessels is 
made up of motor boats. 

- ee Core weet of _ United States has been 

ous of strengthening the liquor-smuggling treaty 
of June 6, 1924, now daiiio teteee Gainta and 
the United States. (44 Stat. 2097.) The chief 
defect of this treaty lies in the fact that it permits 
the official clearance through Can customs of 
intoxicat liquor consigned to the United States 
and intended to be illegally introduced here. In 
January, 1929, a conference was held in Ottawa, 
the matter is still being considered by the Canadian 
Government. 


“Liquor smuggling across our international 
. boundary on the north is receiving special considera- 
tion by our Government. As indicated in the last 
annual goad the volume of contraband liquor 
smuggled this locality was steadily increasing in 
yolume. Most of the difficulty ariscs in the water- 
ways of the Great Lakes system. Special effort is 
now being made to coordinate more effectively the 
preventive forces of the United States. 


“THE ‘’M ALONE’ INCIDENT 


“The pursuit and sinking by the Coast Guard of 
the British schooner ‘I‘m Alone in the Gulf of Mexico 
in March, 1929, has developed into a matter of very 
considerable international importance. The vessel— 
an admitted rum runner—was detected by the Coast 
Guard off the Louisiana coast on March 20, 1929, 
_ with a load of liquor. It is claimed by the United 
States that the schooner was within boarding dis- 
tance from the shore, as specified in the British- 
American extraterritorial seizure convention. of 
1924. The vessel refused to heave to upon the 
demand of the Coast Guard, and was thereafter 
pursued for two days and finally sunk. The Canadian 
Government has taken issue with the United States 
in this matter, and the case has been referred to 
international arbitraiton, as provided in the treaty 
 , of 1924.” = 
Following Mrs. Willebrandt’s statement of the 
; Wecyernment's position regarding the sinking of the 

_‘]J'm Alone” by the American Coast Guard 200 
“miles out in the Gulf of Mexico on March 22. it 
; ; id 

ee fea the case to arbitration under the 
provisions o the Snip ens prety, of 1924 
m ted States and Great Br c 
12 Se bieation, seeks redress for the sinking of the ship. 
py Phe Canadian position was that the convention 
_ “does not extend the territorial limits of the United 
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that the two governments have | 


Canada, in the 
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the oo-unllod Graney Sataes Benen ae oem etna 
y waters beyon € international! 
recognized three-mile limit. Ti 

Canada held that the schooner was outside treaty 
waters, and that even if she were within those waters 
when the pursuit was initiated, such pursuit could 
not legally have been continued beyond one-hour's 
8 ag distance from the American shore. Canada 
maintained that the pursuit was not continuous, 
inasmuch as it was begun by,the Coast Guard cutter 
Wolcott and two days later was completed by the 
cutter Dexter, which sank the schooner with the 
Wolcott in sight but with its gun out of commission. 
The United States asserted that the pursuit was 
continuous, inasmuch as both Coast Guard boats 
were operating conjointly as a unit of, the same 
force and under one command. 

Justice Willas Vandevanter. of the United States 
Supreme Court and Eugene Lafleur, a Montreal 
lawyer, were named Aug. 7 a8 commissioners on the 
part of the United States and Canada, respectively, 
to artitrate the case. 


ENFORCEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Detailed figures of the Federal exforcement, of 
the law in the Southern District of New York Stat 
Charles H. Tuttle, United States Attorney, an 
the Eastern District, Howard W. Ameli, United 
States Attorney, which together covered the City 


of New York with its environs, for the last four. 


fiscal years, are as follows: 

Southern District, covering the Boroughs of ‘Man- 
hattan and the Bronz, in New York City and the counttes 
up the river to and including Columbia. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

Prosecutions 

commenced. .. 2,517 5,076 8,607 6,033 ° 
Prosecutions i 

terminated. ... 3,566 4,243 8,731 6,036 
Pleas of guilty. . 1,845 3,992 7,841 5,644 
Trials by jury .. 44 66 32 37 
Convictions. ... 1,854 4,030 7,863 5,670 
Acquittals or dis- 

continued..... 23 28 9 Wie (Te 
Nolled. 5. ....4. 1,323 354 312 a4 
Quashed,...... 156 556 55a 


366 
Pending June 30 771 950 1,721 1,836 
Total of fines.. $185,128 $156,256 $225,420 $235,956 
Eastern District of New York State, covering Queens, 
Kings and Richmond Counties of Greater New York 
and Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 


, 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929; 

Prosecutions ; 

commenced. . 2,490 2,208 2,074 2,343 
Prosecutions 

terminated... 2,246 2,214 2,714 2,485 
Pleas of guilty.. 1,996 1,881 2,208 1,886 _ 
Trials by jury. . 99 176 
Convictions, ... 2,051 1,932 2,238 1,958 
Acquittals..... 48 51 104 
Nolled or discon- ' P 

tinued....... 0 0 38 0 

uashed....... 151: 234 387 


ending June 30 1,541 1,532 892 1,098 
Total of fines... $230,092 $189,696 $182,424 $163,253 


Outstand: pa ae during this period in 
the Southern trict of New York include the con- 
viction of Rudolph Wylke and six other defendants 
for a large scale conspiracy to smuggle liquors from 
foreign countries into the United States by means 
of independently owned vessels. This group had 
a long h 
one of the most completely organized criminal asso- 
ciations known to be smuggling liquors. 

The conviction of “‘Tommy’’ Guinan represents 
one of a class of successful prosecutions against per- 
sons engaged in the operation of night clubs where 
liquors were sold at exorbitant prices and usually 
behind tocked doors, 

In the so-called Bernstein case, the Government 
convicted after trial fifteen’ defendants who had 
engaged in a closely knit organization for the purpose 
of. diverting denatured alcohol from legitimate trade 
channels and thereafter operating large stills for its 
“cleaning” and subsequent sale for consumption. 

A substantial number of liquor smuggling vessels 
have been forfeited, tremendous quantities of liquor 
aggregating millions in value &t retail prices have been 
forfeited, and destroyed, and vigorous use has been 
made of the contempt powers of the Court against 
violators of ee eee injunctions. 775 padlock ac- 
tions were begun and decreees secured in favor of 
eat Government in bee Ope, case was decided 

ainst the Government. 
alice Commissioner Whalen of New York City, 
in an address to the Rotary Club at the Waldorf on 
April 4, 1929, said that there were 32,000 ‘“‘speak- 
easies’’ in New York City. 


istory of violations of law and constituted | 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER’S FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


President Hoover in his annual message presented 
to Congress, Dec. 3, 1929, said in part: 

“T. wish to emphasize that during the past year the 
Nation has continued to grow in strength; our people 
have advanced in comfort; we have gained in knowi- 
edge; the education of youth has been more widely 
spread; moral and spiritual forces have been main- 
tained; peace has become more assured. The prob- 
lems with whichwe are confronted are the problems 
of growth and of progress. 


“FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


“We are not only at peace with all the world, but 
the foundations for future peace are being substan- 
tially strengthened. Through the Kellogg-Briand 
pact @ great moral standard has been raised in the 
world. By it fifty-four nations have covenanted to 
renounce war and to settle all disputes by pacific 


means. : 
‘In January, 1926, the Senate gave its consent to 
adherence to The Court of International Justice 
with, certain reservations. In September of this year 
the ‘statute establishing the court has, by the action 
of the nations signatory, been amended to meet the 
Senate’s reservations and to go even beyond those 
reservations to make clear that the court is a true 
international court, of justice. I believe it will be 
clear to everyone that no controversy or question in 
which this country has or claims an interest can be 
passed on by the court without our consent at the 
time the question arises. The doubt about advisory 
opinions been completely safeguarded. Our 
adherence to the International Court is, as now con- 
‘stituted, not the slightest step toward entry into the 
League of Nations. I shall direct that our signature 
be affixed to the protocol of adherence and shall sub- 
mit it for the approval of the Senate with a special 
Servier! “g at some time when it is convenient to deal 

“In the hope of reducing friction in the world, and 
with the desire that we may reduce the great econ- 


pa Sale burdens of naval armament, we have joined in 


sunference with Great Britain, France, Italy, and 

Japan to be held in London in January to consider 

the further limitation and reduction of naval arms. 

ig pale high hopes that success may attend this 
ort.” 


e " 

“We still have marines on foreign soil—in Nicara- 
gua, Haiti, and China. In the large sense we do not 
wish to be represented abroad in such manner. 
About 1,600 marines remain in Nicaragua at the ur- 
‘ent request of that government and the leaders of 
all parties Bae the training of a domestic constab- 
ulary capable of insuring tranguility. We have al- 
ready reduced these forces materially and we are 
anxious to withdraw them further as the situation 
warrants. In Haiti we have about 700 marines, but 
it is a much more difficult_ problem, the solution of 
which is still obscure. Congress approves, I shall 
dispatch a commission to Haiti to review-and study 
the matter. Our forces in China constitute 2,605 
men, which we hope also further to reduce to the 
normal legation guard. 

“Tt is my desire to establish more firmly our under- 
standing and eke with the Latin American 
countries by strengthening the diplomatic missions 
to those countries. It is my hope to secure men ue 
experienced in our Diplomatic Service, who spea 
the languages of the peoples to whom they are 
aecredited, as chiefs of our diplomatic missions in 
these States. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


‘Our army and Navy are being maintained In a 
most efficient state under officers of high intelligence 
and zeal. The extent and expansion of their numbers 
and equipment as at present authorizeu are ample for 

is purpose. 

“We can well be deeply concerned, however, at the 
growing Moi bane From a. total expenditure for 
national defense purposes in 1914 of $267,000,000 
it naturally rose with the Great War, but receded 
again to $612,000,00 in 1924, when again it began to 
rise until during the current fiscal year the expendi- 
tures will reach to over $730,000,000, excluding all 
civilian serviees of those departments. Progiams 
now authorized will carry it to still larger fixtures in 
future years. The total‘of our ee is in 
excess of those of the most highly militarized nation 
of the world. 

“Upon the confereice shortly to be held in London 
will depend such moderation as we can make in 
naval expenditure. If we shall be compelled to 
undertake the naval construction implied in the 
Washington arms treaty as well as other construction 
which would appear to be necessary if no international 


agreement can be-completed, we shall be committed 


during the next six years to a construction expendi- 


ture of upward of $1,200,000,000 besides the neces- 
sary further increase in costs for annual upkeep. 

“In 1914 the officers and men in our regular f 
both Army and u 
there were about 256,000, anu in 1929 there were 
about 250,000. Our citizens’ army, however, in- 
cluding the National Guard and other forms of 
reserves, increase these totals up to about 299,000 
in a about 672,000 in 1924, and about 728,000: 
in 1929. 


“Under the Kellogg pact we have undertaken © 


never to use war as an instrument of national policy. 
From a defense point of view our forces should be 
proportioned to national need and should, therefore, 
to some extent be modified by the prospects of 
peace, which were never brighter than to-day. 

‘In addition to the very large program of air forces 
which we are maintaining in the Army and Navy, 
there has been an enormous growth of commercial 
aviation. This has provided unanticipated reserves 


in manufacturing capacity and in industrial and air 


personnel, which again adds to our security. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION. 
“The country has enjoyed a large degree of pros- 


perity and sound progress during the past year with — 


a steady improvement in methods of production and 
distribution and consequent advancement in stand- 
ards of living. Progress has, of course, been unequal 
among industries, and some, such as coal, lumber, 
leather, and textiles, still lag behind. The long 
upward trend of fundamental progress, however, « 
gave rise to over-uptimism as to profits, which trans- 


lated itself into a wave of uncontrolled speculation ~ 


in securities, resulting in the diversion of capital from 
business to the stock market and the inevitable crash. 
The natural consequences have been a reduction in 
the consumption of luxuries and semi-necessities by 
those who have met with losses, and a number of 
persons thrown temporarily out of employment. 
Prices of agricultural products dealt in upon the 
great markets have been affected in sympathy with 
the stock crash. 

“Fortunately, the Federal reserve system had taken 
measures to strengthen the position against the day 
when speculation would break, which together with 
the-strong ange of the banks has carried the whole 
credit system through the crisis without impairment. 
The capital which has been hitherto absorbed in stock 
market loans for speculative purposes is now return- 
ing to the normal channels of business. There 
been no inflation in the prices of commodities; there 
has been no undué accumulation of goods, and foreign 
trade has expanded to a magnitude which exerts a 
steadying influence upon activity in industry and 
omfpne sudden threat of 7 nd espec- 

“The sudden at of unemployment and eg) 
ially the recollection of the economic consequences 
of vious crashes under a much less secu! finan- 
cial system created unwarranted pessimism and fear. 
It was recalled that past storms of similar character 


had resulted in retrenchment of construction, reduce — 


tion of wages, and laying off of workers. The natural 


result was the tendency of business agencies through- — 


out the country to pause in their plans and proposals 
for continuation and extension of their businesses, 
and this hesitation unchecked could in itself intensify 
into a depression with widespread unemployment 
and suffering. , , 

‘I have, therefore, instituted systematic, voluntary 
measures of cooperation with the business institutions 


forces, 
Navy, were about 164,000, in 1924 


and with State and municipal authorities to make _ 


certain that fundamental businesses of the country 


shall continue as usual, that Mes re and therefore 


consuming power shall not be reduced, and that a 
special effort shall be made to expand construction 
work in order to assist in equalizing other deficits in 
employment.. .Due to the enlarged sense of coo 

tion and responsibility which has grown in the Dusie 
ness world during the past few years the response has 


been remarkable and satisfactery. We have can- — 


vassed the Federal Government and instituted meas- 


ures of prudent expansion in such work that should — 


be helpful, and upon which the different departments. 


will make some early recommendations to Congress. |, 


“Tam convinced that th 
have reestablished aoe Waees Bhutto 
perk oibaes Te 
employment and suffering which would otherwise 
have occurred has been prevented, a inereiae 
ae parr vipers ue ropurhing confidence. The 
es usi ee yi ursued 
normal conditions are restor proualy » ; ae 


AGRICULTURE. 
gross farm income as estimated by the De’ 


Wages should re - 
A very large degree of Industrial un- _ 


; 


+ 
“The agricultural situation is improving, The 
partment 


of Agriculture for the crop season 1926-27 was 
$12,100,000,000; for 1927-28 it was $12,300,000 000; 
for 1928-29 it was $12,500,000,000; and estimated on 
the basis of prices since the last harvest the value of 
the 1929-30 crop would be over $12,650,000,000. 
The slipht decline in general commodity prices 
during the past few years naturally assists the 
farmers’ buying power. 

“The number of farmer bankruptcies is very ma- 
terially decreased below previous years. The decline 
in land values now seems to be arrested and rate of 
movement from the farm to the city has been re- 
duced Responsible farm leaders have assured me 
that a large measure of confidence is returning to 
agriculture and that a feeling of optimism pervades 
that industry. 

“The most extensive action for strengthening the 
agricultural industry ever taken by any government 
Was inaugurated through the Farm Marketing act 
of June 15 last. Under its provisions the Federal 
Farm Board has been established, comprised of men 


sored by the farm organizations of the country. 
During its short period of existence the board has 
taken definite steps toward a more efficient organiza- 
tion of agriculture, toward the elimination of waste 
in marketing, and toward the upbuilding of farmers’ 
marketing organizations on sounder and more effi- 
cient lines. Substantial headway has been made in 
the organization of four of the basic commodities— 

in, cotton, livestoek, and wool. Support by the 

rd to cooperative marketing organizations and 
}ether board activities undoubtedly have served to 
steady the farmers’ market during the recent crisis 
and have operated also as a great stimulus to the co- 
operative organization of agriculture. The problems 
of the industry are most complex, and the need for 
sound organization is imperative. Yet the board is 
moving rapidly along the lines laid out for it in the 
aet, facilitating the creation by farmers of farmer- 
Owned and farmer-controlled organizations and 
federating them into central institutions, with a view 
to increasing the bargaining power of agriculture, 
preventing and controlling surpluses, and mobilizing 
the economic power of agriculture. 


THE TARIFF. 


“The special session of Congress was called to 
expedite the tulfiliment of party pledges of agricul- 
tural relief and the tariff. The pledge of farm relief 
Shas been carried out. At that time I stated the prin- 
ciples upon which I believed action should be taken 
in respect to the tariff: 

* ‘An effective tariff upon agricultural products, 
that. will compensate the farmer’s higher costs 
and higher standards of living, has 2 dual purpose. 
Such a tariff not only protects the farmer in our 
domestic market but it also stimulates him to 
diversify his crops and to grow products that he 
eould not otherwise produce, and thus lessens his 
dependence upon exports to foreign markets. 
The great expansion of production a road under 
the conditions I ‘have mentioned renders foreign 
competition in our export markets increasingly 
‘serious. It seems but natural, therefore, that the 
‘American farmer, having been greatly handicapped 
in his foreign market by-such competition from the 
younger expanding countries, should ask that 
foreign access to our domestic market should be 
regulated by taking into account the difference 
in our costs of production. * * * 

“Tn considering the tariff for other industries 
‘than agriculture, we find that there have been 
économic shifts necessitating a readjustment of 
Some of the tariff schedules. Seven years of 
experience under the tariff bill enacted in 1922 
have demonstrated the wisdom of, Congress in the 
enactment of that measure. On the whole it has 
worked well. In the main our wages have been 
qaintained at high levels; our exports and imports 
‘have steadily increased; with some exceptions our 
“manufacturing industries have been brosperone. 
Nevertheless, economic changes have taken place 
_ during that time which have placed certain domes- 
| tie products at a disadvantage and new industries 
have. come into being, all of which create the 
necessity for som¢ limited changes in the schedules 
and in, the administrative clauses of the laws as 
written in 1922. 
aie ‘Tt would seem to me that the test of necessity 
for revision is, in the main, whether there has been 
@ substantial slackening of activity in an industry 
during the past few years, and @ consequent de- 
-erease of employment due to insurmountable 
competition in the products of that industry. | It is 
- not as if we were setting up a new basis ot Ppro- 
tective duties. We did that seven years: ago. 
What we need to remedy now is whatever substan- 
tial loss of employment may have resulted from 
shifts since that time. * 


long and widely experienced in agriculture’and spon- | 
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*“ ‘In determining changes in our tariff we must 
not fail to take into account the broad interests of 
the country as a whole, and such interests include 
our trade relations with other countries.’ 

“T am firmly of the opinion that their application 
to the pending revision will give the country the kind 
of a tariff law it both needs and wants. It would be 
most helpful if action should be taken at an early 
moment, more especially at a time when business and 
agriculture are both cooperating to minimize future 
uncertainties. It is just that they should know what 
the rates are to be. 

“I have been most anxious that the broad principle 

of the flexible tariff as provided in the existing law 
should be preserved and its delays in action avoided 
by more expeditious methods of determining the 
costs of production at home and abroad, with execu- 
tive aueattey to promulgate such changes upon 
recommendaticn of the Tariff Commission after 
exhaustive investigation. 
_ “There is no fundamental conflict between the 
interests of the farmer and the worker. The pros- 
perity of one rests upon the well-being of the other, 
Nor is there any real conflict between the East and 
the West or the North and the South in the United 
States. The complete interlocking of economic 
dependence, the common striving for social- and 
spiritual progress, our common heritage as Americans, 
and the infinite web of national sentiment, have 
created a solidarity in a great people unparalleled in 
all human history. These invisible bonds should 
not and can not be shattered by differences of opinfon 
growing out of discussion of a tariff.” 

The President's discussion of the finances of the 
Government and reduction of taxation will be found 
in his Budget Message. (See Index.) In repeating 
his suggestion regarding publie buildings as given 
also in his Budget Message, he asked again that the 
Fine Arts Commission be required to pass upon pri- 
vate buildings proposed for sites facing on publie 
buildings and parks in Washington. 

The President said that it had been found advisable 
to review the proposed Atchafalaya River floodway 
before making recommendation to Congress on Mis- 
sissippi flood control, but. asks for an appropriation 
of $35,000,000. ’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COMMISSIONS. 


He asked for legislation to expedite the consolida- 
tion of railway systems and to relieve the Interstate 
Railway Commission of much detail work 

He asked for a full time Federal Power Commission 
with enlarged powers; for the reorganization of the 

io Commission on a permanent basis; and for a 
special commission to negotiate and complete con- 
apg for the utilization of the power at Muscle 

oals. 2 

He announced that he had appointed a Commis- 
sion on Conservation of the Public Domain, with a 
membership representing the major public land 
States and at the same time the public at large; also 
a committee representative of the important educa- 
tional associations and others to investigate and 
present recommendations on public education; and 
a voluntary committee to assist In a natlon-wide 
movement for a’ lition of illiteracy. 

He recommented that the purpose of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act should be continued through the Chil- 
dren's Bureau for a limited period of years; and that 
the Congress should consider the desirability of 
fining the use of Federal health and welfare 
by the States to the building up of such co 
other local units, and that such outlay 
positively coordinated with the funds e 
through the United States Public Health 
directed to other phases of the Same county o} 
local unit organization. 

He also recommended a new Federal prison @ 
reorganization of the probation and parole sys: 
and that appointments of third-class poastmeé, 
be made under the Civil Service Law. ! 


REORGANIZATION OF 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


Reorganization of the departments of govern 
the President declared, is a necessity of sour 
ministration; of economy; of more effective g 
mental policies and of relief to the citizen fro, 
necessary harassment in his relations with 
tude of scattered governmental agencies, 

All administrative activities of the s; 


eaded responsibility; and, all executiv 
istrative functions should be separated 
and commissions and plac und: 
responsibility, while quasilegislative ai 
fiat and broadly advisory functions 
moved from individual authority a 
boards and commissions. : Pie: 
But he sees no hope for the 
sound reorganization of the Gov 


ne 
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Congress be willing to delegate its authority.over , arisen, substantial er pes nate care has been. given] 


the problem (subject to defined principles) to the | snd justice ad tel 
Exenuttye, who should act upon approval of a joint “T am conviced that we. will in efficiency,’ 
committee of Congress or with the reservation of | economy, and more uniform mistration anda 


power of revision by Congress within some limited | better definition of national policies if the Pensiong 
period adequate for its consideration. : 


; MERCHANT MARINE. a single agency. The total appropriations to 
“TWnder the impulse of the merchant marine act agencies now exceed $800,000,000 per BEAU 


of 1928,” said the President, ‘‘the transfer to: private 
enterprise of the Government-owned steamship lines PROHIBITION. 


is going forward with increasing success. The] ,, 

Shipping Board now operates about 18 lines,-which is ‘The enforcement of the laws enacted to give effects 
less than half the number originally established, and | to the eighteenth amendment is far from satisfactory) 
the estimate of expenditures for the coming fiscal | 2nd this is in part due to the inadequate organizations 


year is based upon reduction in losses on Government | of the administrative agencies of the Federal Govern: 
lines by approximately one-half. Construction | ment.. With the hope of expediting such reorganize 
loans have been made to the amount of approximately | tion, I requested on June 6 last that Congress should: 
$75,000,000 out of the revolving fund authorized by | 2ppoint a joint committee to collaborate with execu 
Congress and have furnished an additional aid to| tive agencies in preparation of legislation. It would 
‘American shipping and further stimulated the build- | be3helpful it it could be.so appointed. The subjeo 
ing. oft vessels in American yards. I appointed an| has been earnestly considered by the Law Enforce 
interdepartmental committee, consisting of the | ment Commission and the administrative officials o 
Secretary of Commerce, as chairman, the Secretary | the Government. Our joint conclusions that 
of the Navy, the Postmaster General, and the chair-| certain steps should be taken at once. First, theres 
} man of the Shipping Board, to make’a survey of the | Should be an immediate concentration of. responsi 
i policies being pursued under the act of 1928 in respect | bility and strengthening of enforcement agencies of% 
of mail contracts; to inquire into its workings and to | the Federal Government by transfer to the Depa 
advise the Postmaster General in the administration | Ment of Justice of the Federal functions of detections 
of the act. and to a considerable degree of prosecution, which# 
> “In review of the mail contracts already awarded | 2fe now lodged in the Prohibition Bureau in the 
it-was found that they aggregated 25 separate awards Treasury; and at the same time the control of thes 
imposing a governmental obligation of a little over | distribution of industrial alcohol and legalized ‘bever- 
$12,000:000 per annum. Provision had been imposed } 2ge8 should remain in the Treasury. Second, proyi 
in five of the contracts for construction of new vessels | Slon should be made for relief of congestion in thes 
with which to replace and expand services. These | Federal courts by modifying and simplifying thee 
“requirements come to a total of 12 vessels in the 10- | Procedure for dealing with the large volume. of y 
year period, aggregating 122,000 tons. That study | Prosecutions under various Federal: acts. > 
has now been substantially completed and the com-| there should be a codification of the laws relating tou 
taittee has advised the desirability and the necessity | Prohibition to avoid the necessity which now exists& 
of securing much larger undertakings as to service | Of resorting to more than 25 statutes enacted atm 
and new construction in future contracts. The] vatious times over 40 years. Technical defects in 
comthittee at this time is recommending the adver-| these statutes that have been disclosed should be 
tising of 14 additional routes, making substantial | cured. I would add to these recommendations the 
requirements for the construction of new vessels | desirability of reorganizing the various services en- 
during the life of each contract recommended. A | gaged in the prevention of smuggling into one border 
total of 40 new vessels will be required under the | Patrol under the Coast Guard. 
contracts proposed, about half of which will be re- “The District of Columbia should be the model of! 
quired to be built during the next three years. The] city law enforcement in the Nation. While condi- 
capital cost of this new construction will be approxi- | tions here are much better than in many other; cities, : 
mately $250,000,000, involving approximately 460,-| they are far from perfect, and this is due in part. to 
000 gross, tons. Should bidders be found who will | the congestion of criminal cases in the Supreme Court 
make these undertakings, it will be necessary to | Of the District, resulting in long delays. Further- 
recommend to Congress an increase in the authorized | More, there is need for legislation in. the District 
expenditure by the Post Office of about $5,500,000 | Supplementing the national prohibition act, more 
annually. It will be most advantageous to grant | Sharply defining and enlarging the duties and powers 
mich an authority. oe ve pestis ee on and the police of thee 
Ene Strict, and opening the way for better cooperation 
» ' THE BANKING SYSTEM. er ae bSenlahagee = prohibition between the Dis- 
“Tt 1s desirable that Congress should consider th ct officials and the prohibition officers of thee 
revision of some portions of the banking law. on rele heh nich It is urgent that these condi- 
’ “The development of ‘group’ and ‘chain’ banking | 40BS be remedied. 4 
presents many new problems. The question natur- 
ally atises as to whether if allowed to expand without | LAW », ENFORCEMENT AND OBSERVANCE. | 
Testraint these methods would dangerously concen- ke : 
trate control of credit, and whether they would not No one will look with satisfaction upon the» 
in any event seriously threaten one of the funda-| Volume of crime of all kinds and the growth of or- 
mentals of the American credit system—which is | S20ized crime in our country. We have pressing 
that credit which is based upon banking deposits | Deed so to organize our system of administering 
Mez\d be controlled by persons within those areas | CTiminal justice:as to establish full vigor and effec- 
furnish these deposits and thus be subject to | tiveness. It is the most serious issue before our "| 
raints of local interest and public opinion in| People. ; 
as. To some degree, however, this move- Under the authority of Congress. I have appointed ! 
chain or group banking is a' groping for | 2, National Commission on Law Observance and | 
support to the banks and a more secure’) P2forcement, for an exhaustive study of the en’ 
r these institutions. 2 awh, of the enforcement of our laws and the » 
relinquishment of charters of national banks | ‘™Provement of our judicial system, including the » 
t commercial centers in favor of State charters | SPeclal problems and abuses grow’ out of the » 
s that Some conditions surround the national | Prohibition laws. The commission has organ 1 
which render them unable to compete with | #8 work under subcommittees. dealing with the > 
anks; and their withdrawal results in weaken- | ™@ny contributory causes of our situation and has } 
r national banking system. enlisted the aid of investigators in fields requiring ; 
has been proposed that permission should be | SPecial consideration. ‘s 
to national banks to engage in’ branch bank- Pending further legislation, the Department. of I 
& nature that would preserve within limited | Justice bas been striving to weed out’ inefficiency | 
the local responsibility and the control of | Wherever it exists, to stimulate activity on the’ part ° 
edit institutions. It might be found advan- | of its prosecuting officers, and to use increasing care } 
fos create) a joint commission embracing a Htc aneere into the qualifications of those’ ap- ; 
ie Congress and other appropri Serve as prosecutors. creas! ‘@DPPro= » 
fficials for subsequent report. Ppropriate | priations are necessary. on sah eoee 


ASL RUR geil tthe eltsen who i nPest deommeenamNa 
of the TOs then eee that he holds dear, shail Insist om selecting the, a f 
les were not the result of their war | own safety and what oli per: pith 4 
eset ant |e | Sc aeere a, te mabe sey 
45, in addition to the $600,000,000 | selves; eles, is the eet ta ate ae Toke remedy 


w appropriating anually for our | but until r ! ser Vi 
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(PRESIDENT HOOVER’S BUDGET MESSAGE. 


7 

President Hoover in his message to Congress, 
Dee, 4, 1929; presenting the budget for 1930-31 
hoted that by deducting the revolving loan fund of 
$150,000,000 for the Federal Farm Board appro- 
priated in the 1930 budget and for which no cor- 
pecans figure for the 1931 budget could at present 
be fixed, the total estimates of appropriations in 1931 
exceeds those of 1930 by $4,304,000. 

Notable increases are: $8,800,000 for enlarging the 
Capitol grounds, House and Senate office buildings 
and new Supreme Court building; $2,800,000 for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; $3,300,000 for 
forest service; $1,100,000 for plant quarantine; 
$2,500,000 for public roads; $3,100,000 for Indian 
educational, health and industrial service; $2,500,000 
for aeronautics in the Department of Commerce; 
$1,100,000 for Federal Court expenses; $2,250,000 
for Federal prisons; $15,600,000 for the Navy; 
$8,550,000 for military expenses in the War Depart- 
ment; $1,275,000 for the Bureau of Prohibition; 
$2,450,000 for the Coast Guard; $3,300,000 for the 
District of Columbia; $5,000,000 for flood control 
and $5,000,000 for rivers and harbors. 

The President, speaking of the public building 

gram, said: 

“Many of the difficulties have been overcome and 
it, is expected that the work will now proceed expedi- 
tiously, resulting in the completion of 34 new or en- 

arged buildings in the fiscal year 1930 and 40 in the 
» fiseal year 1931. The program calls for a total ex- 
penditure of approximately $300,000,000 in addition 
to the proceeds of sale of abandoned property. Indi- 
vidual projects have already been authorized by the 

Congress at limits of cost in excess of $260,000,000. 

There were brought forward into the fiscal year 1930 

appropriation balances” aggregating $41,481,099. 
“This is increased by appropriations made at the last 

session of the Congress, amounting to 339,475,500, 

making the total amount available for expenditure 

(956,599. Of this amount the Treasury Depart- 
Ment contemplates spending about $59,500,000 in 
the fiscal year 1930. The Budget for 1931 carries 
estimates for public buildings, including the purchase 
of additional land in Washington, amounting to 
$30,000,000. Supplemental thereto an estimate of 
about $5,000,000 will be submitted at a later date 
when the Treasury Department has concluded its 
survey of new projects. The appropriation of these 
amounts will provide the Treasury with ample Tunds 

to continue the work during the fiscal year 1931. 

“The| War Department is also carrying forward a 
building program, involving an ultimate expenditure 
of about $118,000,000, for the housing of military 
personnel, made necessary by the need for the re- 
placement of World War temporary construction 
and to provide for the increase in the pre-war strength 
of the Regular Army. ‘There has already been ap- 

priated for this purpose $37,193,899, and $16,- 

92.860 is carried in the estimates for 1931 with 
authority to make contracts for $3,000,000 additional. 
The estimates for 1931 also carry $3,311,000 for 
‘technical buildings for the air services of the Army 
and Navy, and $3,176,000 for other buildings for 
‘yarious purposes for the Army, Navy, and Panama 

Canal. 

“For completing the $15,000,000 program for ad- 
ditional ‘hospital facilities for the Veterans’ Bureau, 
$2,000,000 is povided ie nS contracts pre- 
viously authoriz yy the Congress. 
etn. furtherance of the $10,000,000 program for 
ouses and offices for our foreign representatives, 
1,700,000 is included in these estimates. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND AIR SERVICE. 


ne for direct appropriations for the 

War an eee De ts for 1931 provide a total 

- of $7 defense. This is exclu- 
_ sive of all items o 


Pro- 
- vision is made for 


year 1931. 


for the Army and” 


nes, gines, ete., 
tor tne the Coast Guard, 
epartment of Commerce, and the National Advisory 


Committee for Aeronautics-a total of $460,000. 
With regard to the Army, provision is made for tha 
procurement of the 443 airplanes pertaining to the 
fourth increment of the 5-year program authorized 
by the Congress. This program calls for 1,515 planes 
to be on hand and on order on June 30, 1931, and this 
goal will be reached or closely approached by the 
funds already appropriated and the amounts esti- 
mated in this Budget. The present shortage in the 
program is about 40 planes pertaining to prior incre- 
ments. Concerning the Navy Air Service, the last, 
or fifth, increment of the 5-year program, authorized 
by the Congress will be reached in 1931. This 
program contemplates about 1,000 planes and 2 
ighter-than-air ships to be on hand and on order at 
the close of vhat fiscal year. To accomplish this, 
provision is made for the procurement of 269 air- 
planes and their equipment, and for continuing the 
work on the 2 lighter-than-air ships now under con- 
tract. For airways, the inspection and licensing of 
commercial planes and pilots, and furnishing weather 
reports, there is included in the estimates of the 
Department of Commerce $8,925,830 and in those 
for the Weather Bureau $1,400,000. By,June '30, 
1931, there will be about 18,400 miles of airways 
lighted and equipped. 

“The estimates for 1931 provide ‘for 84,500 enlisted 
men for the Navy and 18,000 enlisted men for the 
Marine Corps, the same as for 1930, and for the same 
number ‘of ships in commission; and for the Army an 
average strength of 12,000 officers, 998 . warrant 
officers and 118,750 enlisted men, exclusive of the 
6,500 Philippine scouts; also the annual two weeks 
training of 20,000 reserve officers and longer periods 
of 840 reserve officers for the attendance of 37,500 
men at the Citizen Military Training Camps in 
the United States and 3,000 in the Philippines, for 
an enrollment of 127,500 students in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units, and for the mg‘nten- 
ance of the National Guard at an aggregate strength 
of 190,000."’ 

The President gave the following summary of 
estimated receipts and expenditures (exclusive of 
postal revenues and postal expenditures paid from 
postal revenues) : ; 


Est., 1931. Est., 1930. ‘ Act., 1929. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Receipts: I 


Customs.. 602,000,000 602,000,000 602,262,786 
Income tax 2,460,000,000 2,480,000,000 2,330,711,823 
Int. rev... 640,000,000 635,000,000 607,307,549 
Mise.rec’ts 523,727,666 532,263,434 492,968,067 


4,225,727,666 4,249,263,434 4,033,250,225 
Exp’d’t’rs. 4,102,938,700 4,023,681,900 3,848,463,190 - 


122,788,966 225,581,534 184,787,035 


’ 


Surplus... 


excess over the estimate, $54,000,000, is but slightly 
in excess of the amount paid to the railroads on ac- 
eount of back mail pay, an expenditure which could 
not have been anticipated in the estimate. ‘ 
“For 1930 there is a marked improvement over the 
financial situation as estimated in the Budget for 
1930 transmitted to the Congress in December, 1928. 
Receipts show an increase of about: $408,000, and 
the expenditures about $243,000,000. On the re- 
ceipt side the increase in the estimate is reflected 
generally in the income tax, $305,000,000, due to an 
abnormal increase in the incomes reported by in- 
dividuals for 1928 and to this exceedingly prosperous 
business year; miscellaneous internal revenue, $76,- 


-000,000, derived in the main from a steady expansion 


of the tobacco tax and increased stamp-tax receipts; 
customs, $20,000,000; and miscellaneous receipts, 
about $7,000,000. On the expenditure side the 
principal items making up the increase in the estl+ 
mate are $75,000,000 for the net expenditures from 
the revolving loan fund of tne Federal Farm Board 
$77,000,000 for public-debt_ retirements, $12,790,000 
for the postal deficiency, $23,000,000 for the: Con- 
struction and modernization of naval ships, $42,- 
000,000 for the Treasury Department, main 
the’settlement of war claims and the publi 

program, and $11,800,000 for the Veter 


TAX REDUCTION. 


‘with an estimated surplus of over 
this year and $122,000,000 next year it 
President said, ‘that some measure of 
taxes is justifed. Since the fiscal y 
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Ha toe 
‘President Hoover gave out on Dec. 5 his Federal 
“budget at a glance’—a rearrangement of the budget 
as presented to Congress. - 
‘The statement shows that approximately 72 cents 
- of every dollar to be spent by the Federal govern- 
ment during the next fiscal year must go to pay for 
ast wars and preparedness for any that may occur 
_ Tn the future. 
Only eight cents of every dollar will be spent to 
keep the actual machinery of the government func- 
‘13 cents will be devoted to the social aids 


©The U. 8. Budget. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S BUDGET AT A GLANCE. 


rb 


a 


1931. 


rae 


ing the government's fiscal affairs. VAAe aa 
"Ot the $3,830,445,231 which Congress has beep — 
asked to appropriate for the. fiscal zoar, Beene 
next July 1, the sum of $2,733,213,283, must be pro- 
vided for payment of principal and interest:on the 
public debt, incurred to prosecute’ war, outlays for 
pensions, hospitalization and other expenses incurred _ 
on behalf of veterans of former wars and for national 
defense—the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
National Guard. £ ( 
The statement showing in detail how the govern- 
ment’s money has been apportioned is as follows: 


Appropriations. 


Estimates, 1931. Actual,. 1930. 
ial uielervae aie $635,324,000 $623,894,100 
esd Bas as. aioe 619,000,000 656,000,000 
Sch Cala RAR hg a meta te bi Oo roared RERIEE 3X "TT 692'309;804 
Bev Group Tececedes Seis secs Lo ae lee hl ya) Sek ae ata ae ae $2,733,213,283 | $2,729,338,389 
an GROUP Ii. - 

PRCIIB MVE cee sees sak soos cate $11,568,208 $10,698,973 

MEE CUUEM CBSE teloTleial Noleie's valsid o dje \'sta dire Vols od sh sa desiae 422,320 447,220 
Judicial, law 88,310,150 76,922,014 
_ Fiscal administration and control of currency and banking......... 76,507,067 76,193,434 

URE RETR CIOMEY WEs |, Vs is Beate 3 a Ce te ES = lane's ve bas eins scea 16,735,902 14,257,626 
Se eet ctiatacal gh TT 

ervice agencies to e artments an ndependent es! men * . * , 

I eelvas ano cae ERR oo Pee he) Se PO oe enn 9 ,148,000 20,797,000 
ae ‘of. [ san Teens — ene a ge oe to Hae tga 
-mall rou , 1oreign air-m routes an ‘ADSD0! on 

yt foreign mail in American vessels...........++2..-+-2-2--> 50,098,600 57,514,000 

; $300,307,860 $291,109,507 

$20,804,072 $19,774,123 _ 

14,491,938 | 14,410,563 

20,508,330 7 17,523,516 

47,796,767 43,801,966 

i 000, 

Reema Nits hit cla ain e's Se alomate # Cert epceate nie bem 51,755,016 48,818,044 

PEM Set ie CAINE. ci SIS ae ww ass oN) nth ve wil ms teehee Ler lete 6,510,170 6,033,286 

ids to aviation, including#losses on air-mail routes............... 22,517,630 20,362,620 

PUN UOLEY MG TATE. sales sales deel nev eraem ene: 14,922,044 13,800,242 

ds to merchant marine, including losses on transportation of ‘ 

# i heen tm mail in American vessels................006 nia Gcanee 57,286,042 58,928,750 
Public buildings and public works. ......5.....0. 2. cece eee eee ees 246,012,061 245,786,830. 
Bureau of the Census...... 2.0.1... skew ee ee een ee eualclomtots + ciate 8,497,000 19,000,000 

TEDPTLCE E70 uM ge ee Bate ....]  $511,193,070 $658,239,940 
‘ds ual wa I GROUP IV. 
_ Refunds (taxes, customs, etc.)........ 0+. .s.e ee $162,582,500 $153,009,000 
I, mae ae (veterans’ insura Indian funds, et 74,617,240 95,318,650. 

1 BUpeD SONITA NA sce teacie Sethe tence wbheves 47,880,228 540,115 . 
"Miscellaneous ' 705,050 4,586,050 
ae MPEOMD EW pecs nS bes wba dvs Doe 58 NORE A Rate 3 $285,731,018 $297,453,815 

Potal exclusive of postal service payable from postal revenues...| $3,830,445,231 $3,976, 141,651 
|. COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES AND SURPLUS. 
Bite. MEBC ANG. a] bu Fiscal ; 
_ Year. | Receipts. {Expenditures} Surplus. Year, Receipts. |Expenditures} Surplus. 
Dace. |” | Dollard, Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. -Dolars. Dollars. 
1924 Act.. .|4,012,044,701|3,506,677,715| 505,366,986]|1928 Est.. .|4,075,598/091|3,621,314,285 ,283,806 
925 Est. . .|3,601,968,297/3,534,083,808] 67,884,489|/1928 Act. ..]4,042, 348, 156/3,643,519,875 398,828,281 
925 Act.. .|3,780,148,684/3,529,643,446) 250,505,238]/1929 Hsv. . ./3,831,735,661|3,794, 745,466 +990,1 
1926 Bst.. .|3,880,716,942|3,618,675,186) 262,041,756||1929 Act. .|4,033,250,225|3,848.463,190 184,787,035 — 
Haag se] a8 0 ade) SUAS SSG AERD EERIE A a) 
ed +» +{3,824,530, 494,222. 307, St... 4,225,727, 102,938, 122,788,966. 
j 1927 Act....'4,129,394,44113, 493,584,519] 635,809,922 = eee 


_ and the expenditures include reduction of the 
i wre The budget estimate for 1930 presented 


reductions in taxes have been made. Experience 
has shown that each reduction in taxes has resulted 
in revenue in excess of the mathematically computed 
Teturn under the reduced rates. Undoubtedly an 
ase in the prosperity of business brought forth 
Huction is partly responsible for this exper- 
ch reduction gives the taxpayer corre- 
more for his own use and thus increases 
available for general business. Under the 
mstances I am in favor of a reduction 
axes to be effective on returns for the 
ar 1929, which will be due March 15, 


es are In sound condition.: The> public 


Oe a ee ee | 
_. . Note—The figures are exclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid from postal revenues, — 

ey debt required to be A 
last. year was revised when the 1931 estimate was sent in. — 


made from ordinary receipts. ii 


4 
debt which at its peak in A it, 1919, amounted to — 
$26,596,000,000, stood- at $16,931,000,000 on June | 
30, 1929. We are wisely committed to a policy © 
which insures the further progressive reduction of | 
the debt. We will reach in 1931 for the first time | 
the od when the annual reduction required by | 
law in the principal of the debt will be greater than — 
the annual interest charges on the debt. We are i 
also committed to the annual amortization of our | 
other long term commitments—such as the adjusted 

service certificate of the veterans of the. World War _ 
and our liability under the retirement laws affecting — 
civilian personnel. Our estimated. expenditures for 
Eee sang ne next year are well within our expected — 


Sean 


\ 


States + Bug fort 1980-1981. met 8 
THE ten: STATES BUDGET FOR 4530-1981. Meets 


The Budget of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, as presented to Congress Dee, 1, fe 
by President Hoover, is given herewith, with the corresponding figures for 1928, 1929 and 1930 (eens es: 


Eatimates ‘or ; Appropriations ES 
Appropriations, | Appropriations, 1929, star ; f 
1931. - 1380. a at 


Dollars. Dollars. 


Dollars. 


3,232,764 
A 153,394 7.580, 
1,084,347 6,8 


: Hage of Representatives. |... - 


Architect of the Capitol......... 506,800 = « 
Biptenis Garden: 2)... 32. AER. 173.790 Lr « & oS 
Library of Congress............- 2,248,722 2,068,612 « ) Sate 
Government Printing Office... . 2'370,000 3)419,000 « <— 
182,050 166,960 « ea 


oo WMilsvellaneous. 2.2... 5. 0, ef. ees 
> Total, legislative establishm’t. 28,345,067 866, 17,913,873] — 


Executive Office... Teck aie eases 422,3% : 

Independent establi en oun 
Alaska relief funds... ... 
Amer. Battle Monuments Com’n. 
Arlington Mem. Bridge Com'n.. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 7.1.5. 

of Tax Ap AS 
Bureau of Efficiency........ 
Civil Service Commission. iy: 
Commission of Fine Arts..... 
Employees’ Fiat aap mec Com‘n 
Fed. Board for Vocational Edue’n. 


tees bee se ob hae eg 


Housing Corporation..... : 
Interstate Commerce Commissio: 
Mt. Rushmore Nat'l Mem. Com’ BO, OOO} Co i teas 55 oa w]e ded ve's's wonesael ae 


MUOQMIMMAMIOM. 25 o's tai. teres wes 
Protecting ingereeke in oillands...]......- oe Valds.< 3 
Public ene “and Parks of the 
, Nat'l Capital.............--- 2,652,980 
Publte Buildings Commission: TOG; O00] Foti ta Rats so. ote PrP ye ern ia 
thsonian Institution > ,106, 1,004, 162 
a 825, 789,000 


eC ete 11,494,000 13,688,750 
ay fe 597,375,000 560,060,000 
. 214,374) 


in? Executive Offiee and 
independent establishments. . 801,316,831 


« 

Bsenaremon of Agriculture.......- 165, 155,729,990 
‘Department of Commerce.......-- -795, 
Department of the Interior.......- 

- Department of Justice...........- 
'- Department of Labor........:..-- 
380,392,526 362/061,247 364,233,362 


aa Barada erste 

ce ment: 

ie is} 734,235,725 690,949,212 
600 83/495,830 


Service payable from postal rev. 
_ Deficiency payable from ‘Treasury ; ry 466/336 
a at eee 631.717 345,940, bi 


‘Treasury Dep artMent..'s\fo ose west: 
War Dept., tho: Panama Canal. 466, 626,332 77 408, 605,352 
| Bait of ‘Columbia Se eres ote oe 47,880,228) 44, 540,115 40; 357,308 


3,336,591,809 31430,483,276 aor} 110,885,529 


613,005,812 
in 
154,723,794 


PONG es seg tie clone soci 395,624,000) 382,720,000 370,153,408) 354,157,085 Prat 
239,700,000 241,174,100 172/289, 300 182,963,650 — 


a a | em re 
f th blic debt..... 635,324,000 623,894,100 542,422,708 Ae 120,735. 
‘In oe Py But xt debt. tah bp 619,000,000; 656,000,000 * 675,000,000 720,000,000 
@ P 
- . Total, incl. Post ones Dept. . 4,590,915,809 4,710,377,376. 4,328,028,236 4, 140, 144 546 
ai ue Beraice DAy ADE per a 760,470,577}. 734,235,725) . 690,949,212} 724, 960,: 00° 
—— ————_—_—— ‘ 


| | 
3, 830, 445,232! (b) 3,976,141. 651 3.637,079.024' 3, 415, 178, 346 


(@ E ies of nachann 1) amounts ‘required meet the provisions of the act approved May’ ‘28, 1928, 
m Cr Classification Act of 1923, ges ae see $20,000 
50,000,000 included in appropriations: 1930 for Feast Farm Board revolving Joan fund. 


sponding figure included for 1931. 
0 tains an ele of $600, 000 SS ean for Allen Property Custodian. 


oe | THE PUBLIC DEBT OF 


30, 1929, on the basis of the daily 
(cents omitted)’ was: 


seeBOndg en eee 1 hes Tem 
2% Consols of 1930...- . $599,724,050 
34 Pansies of 1916- ‘ 48,954,180 
2% Panama's of 1918-38 . 25,947,400 
3%. poname's of nem Sa 2° ey ong 
3% Conversion bonds.........-++++ 2o Oe3'360 


; 244% Postal Savings bonds......:6+ 5 
* ia $771,373,490 


-\ ‘pirst Liberty Loan of 1932-1947..... $1,938,788,250 
RES, bara Fourth Liberty Loan of 1933-38 6,268,269,050 
ra L 4 


$8,207,057,300 


359,042,950 


ane $3,136,986,600 
"Total bonds. ......22.+0++++--812,115,417,390 

| ‘Treasury Notes......+. Pee curs Palen $2,648,600,550 
\ Treasury Certificates... Sjseas 1,658,283, 000 
_ Total interest-bearing debt... . .$16,422,300,940 


Debt hich Interest Has 
Debt on Which Inter $33,104,730 


Matured 
‘Ceased 


‘Debt Bearing No Interest: 
United States notes. . 


Feadiseic se... $346,681,016 

Less gold reserve......... 156,039,088 

ot i sposits for retirement of national Par 
_ bank and Federal reserve bank 

Bey cies nd cad le 

I OMPEOHOVs '.. che ivar na teta-stachystire oc is’ aus 2,054,151 

{ //Titatape: unclassified sales, eto. - 3,465,183 

MEME as 4 $236, 145,086 

Total gross debt.............. $16,951,550,756 

a Net balance in general fund...... $123,894,244 

<n “Gross debt less net. balance ... .$16,567,656,512 


OST WAR DEBT REDUCTION FOR 1929. 


_ In his report for 1929 Secretary of the Treasury, 
| Andrew W. Mellon, said: 
_ . “The war debt reached” its highest point on Aug. 
», 81, 1919. In the full decade hereafter ending on 
: ae Aug. 31, 1929, the gross debt outstanding had been 
Rel” apace’ from $26,594,267,878 to $16,805,433,171, 
ik oe lecrease of $9,788,834,707, which was accomplish 
(1) through expenditures aggregating $4,451,698, 144 
__ ¢hargeable to ordinary receipts under the established 
_-——sprogram for the Ras of the debt; (2) through 
AD he application of $4,367,624,775gsurplus of ordinary 
receipts; and (3) through net reduction of $969,- 
_ 511,788, in the general fund balance. The annual 
_ interest charge on Aug. 31, 1919, was $1,105,690,254, 
and on Aug. 31, 1929, $652,471,596. The gross debt 
outstanding was reduced 36.8% during this 10-year 
-_ perfod, and the interest-bearing debt was reduced 
ai! vata The annual interest charge was reduced 
: aL. c 


REA 3 a REDUCTION IN 
_ Secretary of the Treasury Mellon after a confer- 
ence with President Hoover and leaders of the 
Senate and House at the White House on Nov. 13, 

_ 1929, made public the Treasury’s recommendations 
for a reduction in the income tax estimated to amount 
1) ,000,000. The announcement of this pro- 
jected relief was welcomed by a public that had suf- 

. fered from the Wall Street crash. 

The recommendations made by the Secretary In 
his Report to Congress were: 
'.. The enactment by the Congress of a joint resolu- 
tion declaring: 
(1) That the normal tax rate on the income of 
inlividuals for the calendar year 1929, payable in 

“ey 1930, shall be per cent, 2 per cent, and 4 per 
er ceit, instead of the existing rates of 134 per cent, 
3 oer cent, and 5 per cent. 

{2) That the tax rate on the income of por ere 
tiaas for the calendar year 1929, payable in 1930, 


uF 
oe 
eae 


Taxes. 


Phe total gross debt of the United States on Nov. | Th 
ee nee pee Treasury statements | 


_ The refunding of the t which 
matured on Sept. 15, 1928, was ge eto through an 
issue on July 16, 1928, of 33¢% T1 
1940-1943, in amount $359,042,950, and through t 
two. issues. of. Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
444% on Sept..15, 1928, in amount $549,310,700, & 
and 434% on Oct. 15, 1928, in amount $308,806,000. 
On Oct. 31, 1929, a balance of $14,757,450 third 
Liberty Loan bonds’ had not been presented for i 
payment. y , 
Other financing during the year was restricted to — 
the usual quarterly issues of Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness at the maturities of other certificates. — 
On Dec. 15, 1928, three series became due, in total — 
amount about $530,000,000; and the Treasury offered __ 
for that date two series of 444% Treasury certificates, 
one in amount $209,918,000, with nine months’ & 
maturity, and the other in amount $310,245,500, — 
with maturity of one year. Two series matured on 
March 15, 1929, in total arnount $506,000,000, and 
one series ‘on June 15, 1929, in amount $470,000,000. 
To meet the Treasury's requirements one series was _ 
issued on March 15, 1929, at 434%, with nine © 
months’ maturity, in amount  $475,998,500, and 
another on June 15, 1929, at 514 %, likewise with nine — 
months’ maturity, in amount , 209,500. > 
In the first quarter of the fiscal year 1930 there ~ 
was offered for subscription on Sept..6 an issue of 
474% Treasury certificates of indebtedness, dated 
Sept. 16, with a nine months’ maturity, to meet the | 
Treasury requirements, and in particular to provide a 
for about $510,000,000 maturing certificates on 
Sept. 15, 1929.. In connection with this issue the wu 
Treasury offered to purchase up to $100,000,000 face | 
amount 344% Treasury notes, htrough the optional — 
tender of such notes at 98, in part payment of 
subscriptions for the new certificates, For this issue, 
subscriptions aggregating $1,480,696,500 were re-' | 
ceived, and a total of $549,707,500 was allotted and — | 
ssued. oer | 
This’ issue of 424% Treasury certificates of in- — 
debtedness is the first under the act of June 17, 1929, A 
which authorized issues exempt, both as to principal | 


x 


and interest, from all taxation except estate and 
inheritance taxes. The exceptionally large over- 
meh pee is attributed in part to the tax-exempt 
feature, as it constitutes an inducement to purchase | 
for individual investors desirous of obtaining more | 
complete exemption from the surtaxes as well as | 
from the normal rates levied on incomes. There 
was no additional inducement giveh for corporations } 
to subscribe, as they have enjoyed exemption from — 
income tax on such issues under earlier statues. ‘ 
.On July 15, 1929, one of the most interesting fea- | 
tures of the war financing was brought to a clese, | 
whet a small amount of the series of 1924 Treasury | 
savings certificates matured. Through the sale of 
these securities, which extended from Dee, 3, 1917, | 
to July 15, 1924, cashy aggregating $1,623,126 447 © | 
was received into'the Treasury. To June 30, 1929, | 
accrued discount aggregating $227,488,697 had been | 
paid or placed to the credit of outstanding certificates, 
making the total redemption value to that date | 
$1,850,615,144, all of which has been paid except | 
$25,809,656 outstanding on that date, Rholuding a 
balance of $13,028,019.35 maturing on July 15, 1929. | 
For the fiscal year 1929 an ap Topriation ‘of ®) 
$370,241,327 was available for debt retirement — 
through the cumulative sinking fund. Through ths | 
fund in the nine years, 1921-1929, inclusive, the total — 
par value ‘of debt retired amounts to $2,799,099,350. _ | 


INCOME TAXES. a 
pee be 11 per cent instead of the existing 12 


ent, , 

This should result in a decrease 

collections during the calendar Doe te ’ 
4 


931 


the opening of 3 

reporesA oatiein 

repo! out the resolution by unanimous vote, but 
63 to 14, on Dee, 14, and approved on 


on account of indebtedness of foreign governments 
to the United States, the sum of $199,131,569, 
of which $38,790,661 represented principal and 
$160,340,908 represented interest. Total pay- 
ments received up to the end of the fiscal year on 
account of the principal of the funded indebtedness 
amounted to $191,339,786; on account of interest 
to $904,966,431. 
. The agreement with France providing for the 
funding of its indebtedness to the United States, 
concluded April 29, 1926, was fatified by the French 
Government July 27, 1929. It was ratified by the 
Senate on Dec. 16, 1929. 

The Austrian Relief debt agreement, on a principal 
ndebtedness of $24,055,709, awaits the assent of 
Italy to the joint agreement of the nine creditor 


COVERNMENT LIQUOR 
Under the Canadian Constitution the sale of 
Uquor is regulated by provirciai, not Federal, au- 
thority. 
Under the Quebec law any adult can buy 4 
single bottle of any liquor, or a gallon of wine, 
' government guaranteed, at a fixed price, from 2 
government commission store between 9 A. M. 
and 6 P. M. any week day. In any licensed tavern 
he may buy and consume on the premises beer 
a the glass until 10 P. M. There are no bars. 
He may buy, from a grocer, beer by the half-dozen 
bottles or have*it delivered by the case. A hotel 
_ may serve wines and beers with meals under per- 
mit. ‘There are ninety government stores In the 
province but none in a town that does not wish 
one. in rural communities an individual may 
order by mail from the nearest vender and receive 
his purchase by mail. All transactions with the 
mmission stores are for cash, no loitering is al- 
jowed, and the authorities will refuse to sell to 
oy one obviously intoxicated or boisterous. 
: he revenue derived for the province under the 
Alcoholic Liauor Act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, was $1,839,395; for 1927, $5,700,000; 
and for 1928, $7,000,000. 
‘ Ontario in 1924 gave a majority of 30,000 against 
ernment control of the sale of liquor. In 1925 
ne provincial parliament passed a law (gerbe 
on and after May 21 the sale of beer with an alco» 
* holic content of 4.4 per cent. which, under the 
- Ganadian system of reckoning alcoholic strength, 
was much nearer the American 2.75 per cent. beer. 
t also allowed native wines and permitted the 
anutacture of home brew on filing of notification, 
17,000 being filed. Whiskey could had only on 
nysicians' prescriptions from government. venders; 
$5,000,000 annually was paid for liquor under 
 presciiptions (which cost from $2 to $3 
Premier G. Howard Ferguson, Conservative, with 
’ @ following of two-thirds of the last legislature 
which had eighteen months /to run, went to the 
5 ple in a general election, Dec. 1, 1926, on the 
/ quor question as the main issue, announcing his 
{intention of enacting, if returned to power, a Dill 
authorizing the pale of liquor in government stores, 
_ subject to local/option; every person over twenty- 
‘one years of age to be entitled under certain re- 
 gtrictions to a permit by which he or she can pro- 
eure liquor or beer at reasonable cost from gov~- 
‘ernment venders. His victory was overwhelming: 
the Conservatives carried seventy-five seats out of 
412 with some members. of the minority parties 
also pledged to the government control plan. All 


each). 


i. 7 
ig Better Toronto seats went to the government 
ae by large majorities. on ; 
Premier Ferguson won 92 seats in the election of 
| G@tober, 1929, which was regarded as a great en- 
| dorsement of his policy. — 
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The Treasury received during the fiscal year 1929, | 


T_T 
| FOREICN DEBT FUNDING AGREEMENTS, 
4 Date of Original ; 
Country Agreement. Principal (Net). Funded Interest. Funded Debt. 
Dollars. Doliars TSF dota Ome 
tain TAR Sas ..t{Aug. 18,1925]  377,029,570.06 46.750,43 7.780, 
Czechoslovakia... 1222222211. Oct. 13,1925]  91'879'671.03 23'190'338.99 Tie Gonieos 

BINGE SS Gis Sure ees 2.0 Oct. 28, 1925 12,066,222.15 1,763,777.85 13,830:000 
SSRIS, © oY 430. sodas ook May 1, 1923 8,281,926.17, 718,073.83 9:000; 

TL AS Se aaeeas eee April 29; 1926] 3,340,516,043.72 684,483,956.28 4,025,000,000. 
Great Britain, .......6...... June 19, 1923] 4,074,818,358.44 525,181.641.56 4,600;,000;000 
Hungary :.2.2.0..6... east April 25, 1924 1,685,835.61 253,164.39 *“17939;000 
eitige SSPE SA awetiess Nov. 14, 1925! 1,647,869,197.96 394,130,802.04 2,042°000,000 
02 SRE SaE SRR .. 2. .,Sept. 24, 1925) 5,132,287.14 42,712.86 ” “5,775,000 
Lithuania... 1... . OOUIG. dae Sept. 22, 1924 4.981,628.03 1,048/371.97 6,030,000 
Ne aCe, | Seiad ce lere's « Nov. 14, 1924 159,666,972.39 18,893,027.61 178,560,000 
OGY HBTII So glo eases oe ep Dee. 4, 1925 36,128,494.94 8,461.505.06 44/590,000 
Wuwo-Slavia? ley... eck eee May 3, 1926 51,037,886.39 11,812,113.61 62,850,000 

yl AS fg ee eee re 9,811,094,094.03 1,711,259,905.97 11,522,354,000 


governments, but Austria, exercising her o 

began payments to the United States of pets 
installments on Jan. 1, 1929. The schedule calls for- 
the payment of 5 annual installments of $287,556 
then 10 of $460,093; and then 25 of $743,041.” 


Czecho-Slovakia has not ratified its funding - 


agreement, but is maki: 
under ie ng payments regularly 
e Greece Relief and Refuge debt a; 

executed May 10, 1929, under Act of Concraa’ 
approved Feb. 14, 1929, covered a principal indebted- 
ness of 348,236,629 (against which $15,000,000 had 
been adyanced in cash), to be refunded over a 
period of 62 years. The schedule of payments is” 
$40,000 the first year, $50,000 the second, $60,000, 
the third, $220,000 the fourth, $260,000 the ffth’ 
he $300,000 for five years, and then $350,000 for 


CONTROL IN CANADA. 


general manager of the old Canadian Northern Rail- 
way administers the law. The penalties for viola- 
one ine fseal y ding O 

n the year ending Oct. 31, 1928, from profit’ 
on the actual sale of liquor, revenue was derived to 
oe ate of $7,225,000; and from liquor permits, 

Nova Scotia, for years a stronghold of prohibition, 
in a referendum on Oct. 31, 1929, vOteA on ean 
propositions: For the existing temperance act, 
20,862, against 30,442; for government control, 36,563 
against 9,682. Practically every town in the 
A a aie gave a majority for government control. 

rince Edward Island gave a large ort: 
for the existing prohibition Taw’ on Seu 18 Tae. 
repeating the result of a similar plebiscite held 
June 25, 1928. This, the smallest province, is the 
only one now under-4 prohibition law. 

The New Brunswick legislature on April 19, 1927, 
put the sale of liquor under Government control by 
an act modeled after the Ontario act. Profits in the 
fiscal year 1927-28 were $335,027. - 

Manitoba went dry in 1916 after a referendum, 
but the act did not prohibit the importation of liquor 
for personal use. Four years later another refer- 
endum made the law invalid. In the summer of 
1923 there was a double referendum, the first pro- 
viding for the Government sale of liquor under the 
Moderation League’s bill was carried by a. vote of 
107,609 to 68,879; the second to allow sale in hotels 
and restaurants was defeated by a majority of 36,907 
That law has been in force since Aug. 7, 1923. The 
gross revenues in the fiscal year ending erik 30, 
1928 were $1,493,707; net revenues, $1,345,117; 
ale tetaled $3,985,006. 

askatchewan abolished bars in 1915, went 

“pbone-dry” in 1917, and turned to government 

control in 1924. Sales in the fiscal year 1928-29 
| totaled $14,607,805, profits $3,083,947. 

Alberta voted dry in 1915, and for government 
control in 1923. The revenue in 1928 was $2,761,009. 

British Columbia went dry in 1916, but wet 
and for government control in 1920. The revenue 
for 1928 was $2,752,229. ‘ 


a 
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THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD. — Se! e 
The Seventy-first Congress, called in extra session, | Many cooperative organizations, such as; the Okla- 


April 15, 1929, by President{Hoover, by a practically 
Qmanimous vote after a clash over the export farm 
debenture proposals, enacted a Farm Reliet bill 
(Agricultural Marketing Act) which was approved 
Jun. 15,1929. It is entitled “An Act to establish a 
Federal Farm Board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce and to place agriculture on a 
basis of economic equality with other Industries. 

It proposes to “‘protect, control and stabilize’’ such 
commerce “by minimizing speculation; by preventing 
inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution; by 
encouraging the organization of producers inte 
effective associations or corporations under their 
Own control for greater unity of effort in marketing 
and by promoting the establishment and Sen geen 
of a farm marketing system of producer-owned an 

producer-controlled cooperative associations and 
other agencies; and by aiding in preventing and con- 
rolling pluses in any agricultural commodity, 
through orderly production and distribution, so as to 
maintain advantageous domestic markets and pre- 
Vent such surpluses from causing undue and excessive 
fluctuations or depressions in prices for the com- 


modity. fl 

The Act creates a Federal Farm Board appointed 
by the President of 9 members, including the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture ex-officio, appointed two for one- 
year terms, two for two, one for three, one for four, 
one for five and one for six and subsequent appoint- 
ments to be for six-year terms, each at a salary of; 
$12,000 a year and necessary expenses. ; 
committees appointed by the cooperative associations 
are: provided for. 

The Board is given broad pavers for investigation, 
and $1,500,000 was appropriated for administrative 


expenses. 

A revolving fund of $500,000,000 was authorized, 
of which $150.000,000 was SppropElayed for the fiscal 
year 1929-1930. The Board is authorized upon 
application by any cooperative association to make 
loans 'to assist in effective merchandising of agricul- 
tural commodities and food products thereof; the 
construction, purchase or lease of marketing facilities 
when suitable facilities are not available; the forma- 
tion of clearing house associations; and extending the 
Membership of the cooperative association by 
educational methods. The rate of interest on loans 
* shall not exceed 4 per cent, and payments of principal 
and interest shall be covered into the revolving fund. 

The Board may recognize under certain limitations 
@ stabilizing corporation for any commodity, duly 
organized, all the voting stock of which (or member- 
ship interest) is owned only by cooperative associa- 
tions handling the commodity, and which may act as 
@ marketing. agency for its members; and it may also 
assist In forming producer-controlled clearing house 
associations to effect economic distribution and 
Ininimize waste and loss. 

The Board is specifically authorized upon applica- 
tion of cooperative ‘associations to enter into agree- 
ments subject to certain limitations for the insurance 
of the cooperative associations against loss through 
price decline. 

Members, officers and employees of the Board 
are forbidden to speculate directly or indirectly in 
any agricultural commodity or product thereof, or 
in contracts relating to, or {in stock or membership 
interests In cooperative associations; and such asso- 
vlations, their officers, capes and members are 
forbidden to disclose confidential information; and 
the inclusion of any prediction with respect to cotton 
Flas in any government report or bulletin is express- 

y prohibited. 

The term ‘Cooperative Association” is expressly 
defined as meaning any association qualified under 
the “Act to Authorize the Association of Producers 
of Agricultural Products,” approved Feb. 18, 1922. 
One-third of the 6,000,000 farmers are members of 
such cooperatives, 


PERSONNEL OF THE FARM BOARD. 


The Federal Farm Board as appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover is made up as follows: 

Alexander Legge, chairman, of Chicago. Presl- 

Gent of the International Harvester Company. 
Born on a Wisconsin farm sixty-three years ago. A 
personal friend of the President and a former member 
of the War Industries Board. He will serve for one 
year. 

James C, Stone, vice-chairman, of Lexington, 
Ky., President of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, owner of livestock farms, and 
®& bank director. 


Carl Williams, of Oklahoma City, editor of the. 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman and an active force in 


| 


| eg ope Marketing Association. 


homa Cotton Growers’ Association and the Farmers’ 


. B. Denman, of Missouri, President of -the 
National Livestock Producers’ Association, which 
operates in twelve states, with an annual business of 
$150,000,000. be ne 

Charles C. Teague, of California, President of the 
California. Fruit Growers’. Cooperative and of the. 
Walnut Growers’ Cooperative Association, which 
together market more than $150,000,000 of agricul- 
tural products annually. F ase: 

William F. Schilling, of Minnesota, President of 
the Twin Cities. Milk Producers’ Association and 
former! President of the State Dairymen’s Association. 

Charles S. Wilson, former New York State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, an active farmer, and 
tary of the. Western Fruit. Growers’ Cooperative 
Packing Association. 

Samuel R. McKelvie, Governor of Nebraska, 
1919-1923, editor of The Nebraska Farmer, who repre- 
gents the wheat growers. Appointed for one year. | 

specs M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, ‘ex- 
officio. 

The Board (with the exception of Mr. McKelvie, 
whose appointment was not announced until July 30) 
met on call of President Hoover on July 15, who told 
them they were invested ‘‘with responsibility, author- 
ity and resources such as have never before » con- 
ere by our government in assistance any 

ustry.” 

The Board was overwhelmed at the start by re- 
quests for loans from: individual farmers who mis- 
understood the terms of the act. ft 


LARGE COOPERATIVES ORGANIZED. 


Farmer cooperative groups representing 650,000 
grain growers, after a two-days’ conference, July 2€ 
and 27, at Chicago, with members of the Board, 
52 officlals of wheat. pools, cooperative elevators and 
farmer controlled sales agencies, selected a commit- 
tee of 16, William H. Settle, chairman, to organize 
the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation with a 
Ei of $10,000,000, to be increased ultimately to 

,000,000, to be owned and controlled by the 
farmer agencies, farmer-owned grain elevators, 
farmers’ grain sales agencies, and farmers” pools. 

Announcement was made on Aug. 11 of the forma- 
tion of a $50,000,000 cooperative marketing associa- 
tion, the United Growers of America, as a national 
agency to effect unity between national and local 
cooperatives and growers’ organizations dealing in 
fruit and vegetables. The chairman of the board 
is Julius H. Bar 


time president of the United States Food Administra- 
tion grain corporation. Another member is William 
M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture in the | 
administration. It will in its initial work serve sixty 
subsidiary corporations in twenty-five states bat S| 
all parts of the country. Other directors are: t 
W: Bingham of Louisville, Ky,; Arthur R. Rule of 
New York; Henry W. Jeffers of New York; John 
Burgess of Minneapolis; and Gray Silver of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., organizer of the farm bloc in Congress. 
Plans for the National Livestock Marke Agency, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, were unanimously agreed 
upon by sixty-six representatives of twenty-nine co- 
operative livestock marketing associations, having 
700,000 members in conference with members of the 
Board in Chicago, Oct. 23 and 24. Last year, these 
agencies transacted $300,000,000 worth of business — 
represented by 12,461,000 head of livestock.- ' 
At the Baton Rouge Conference in July, attended 
by members of the Farm Board, the National Cham- 
ber of Agricultural. Cooperatives was launc! q 
starting with 2 membership of more than 2,000, 
farmers, including producers of cotton, wheat, corn, 
sugar, and tobacco, and representatives of the Ive- 
strengthen the 


stock industry, to coordinate and 
work of the cooperatives. 


LOANS GRANTED. 


The Federal Farm Board has, amo others, 
gone loans of $2,500,000 to ‘the North. Dakota- 
ontana Wheat Growers Assoclation; $6.000,000 to 
the Staple Cotton Cooperative Association of 
Greenwood, Miss.; $2,500,000 to the North Carolina’ 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, mostly 
qupplonenss to loans obtained trom banks. a 
hairman Legge announced on Oct 26 that in 
order to assist wheat farmers to hold back their crops _ 
and at the same time have money with which to pay 
their obligations, the Board proposes to loan to wheat 
cooperatives sums sufficient to bring the total amount 
borrowed from all sources by such associations to the 
amount shown in a schedule that rates the wheat pricey 
at elght cities from $1.12 to $1.25 a bushel, hese 


: loans will be carried until the close of the marketing 
season. “ 

There is a grain cooperative in every wheat state. 
It is open to the membership of every wheat farmer. 
The farmer may join, ship his wheat to a designated 
concentration pels where it will be graded and 
classed, and w his advance. The cooperative 
will market the wheat in orderly fashion through the 
year, and will settle with the farmer on the basis of 
the final price obtained. 

The Board is confident that, considering the sound- 
ness of underlying conditions which affect the price 
of wheat, the plan described above furnishes a com- 
pletely safe basis for making loans from the Board's 
revolving fund. The Board places no limit on the 
amount of Government money to so loaned. 
Nearly $100,000,000 is available for the purpose and, 
if necessary, the Board will also ask Congress to ap- 
propriate more. 

_ Farmers’ Cooperative associations transacted busi- 
fess to the amount of $2,300,000,000 in the 1927 
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marketing season, according to a prelimin report 
in February by the Division of Cooperative Marke ~ 
ing of the Department of Agriculture for the 11,41 
active associations listed by the Department. 

The largest amount of business credited to any 
one group was $680,000,000, this being the sum of the 
transactions by the associations handling grain. The 
associations marketing dairy pecs had a total 
business of $620,000,000; the livestock associations, 
$320,000,000; the fruit and vegetable associations, 
$300,000.000; the associations marketing - cotton, 
$97,000,000; the poultry and egg associations, $40,- 
000,000; the nut marketing associations, $14,600,000; 
tobacco associations, $22,000,000; and the associa- 
tions handling wool, $7,000,000. The business of the 
associations selling miscellaneous products and buy- 
ing farm supplies amounted to nearly $200,000,000. 

The associations handling dairy products and ship- 
Ding livestock have made enormous strides since 1915, 
while the associations handling grain, fruits and 
vegetables have made gains of about 100 per cent and 
50 per cent respectively. - 


FARM RELIEF AND 


The Seventy-first Congress met on Apr. 15, 1929, 

_ being: called in extra session by President Hoover to 
pass measures for agricultural relief and to revise 
the tariff to furnish additional relief to the farmers. 
The Agricultural Marketing Act creating the 
Federal Farm Board (see that article) was passed 
and was approved by the President June 15. A ill 
$150,000,000 as a first instaliment of 

revolving fund, and $1,500,000 for administrative 
penses of the Farm Board was passed and ap- 
proved June 18, The House went on record against 
th export farm debentures and the equalization 
fee. The Senate voted in the export debenture 
clauses, but retreated from its position when the Dill 
went to conference. 
After hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee the House passed a tariff revision bill on May 
28.. The bill materially increased many rates. The 
House again went on record against incorporating 
the export farm debenture features offered, and for 
the inclusion of the flexible tariff provisions, in 
iple substantially like the existing law by which 
President under certain limitations may raise or 
wer rates to meet discriminations by foreign govern- 


ments. 
' ‘The Senate after protracted hearings in Committee, 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S 


President Hoover, defying a three-days downpour 
of rain, participated at Cincinnati, Oct. 22, 1929, in 
the ceremonies signalizing the deepening of the Ohio 
* river, from Pittsburgh to Cairo, Tll., at a cost of 

$125,000,000.- Fifty-four locks and dams have been 

pestrncted to ensure a year-round nine-foot channel. 
uncompleted Ohio River System carried 21,- 
000,000 tons on the main river and 26,000,000 addi- 
tional tons on its tributaries trom July 1, 1927 to 
une 30, 1928. ; 
id President Hoover at Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 23, 
outlined his waterways rota entailing th ex- 
penditure of about $20,000, a@ year as follows: 
i 1. As a general and broad policy I favor modern- 
' {zing of bile El > of our waterways which will show 
economic. j fication in aid of our farmers and 
es. 


me The Mississippi system comprises over 9,000 
miles of navigable streams. I find that about 2,200 
s have now. been modernized to nine feet in 
h, and about 1,400 miles have been modernized 
‘at least six feet in depth. Therefore some 5,000 
miles are yet to be connected or completed so as to 
purpose to modern eommerce. Weshould estab= 

gh a nine-foot depth in the trunk system... . 
“3. We must d our policies so as to establish 


priva’ rise substitution for government 
2 Drier atlonr of e barges and craft upon these water- 


 Ghatrman—Charles Moore; other members, Abram 
Inte Garheld, Benjamin W. Morris, Ferruccio Vitale, Bara 


THE TARIFF FIGHT. 


battled over the rates on the floor. Congress ad- 
journed on Nov. 22, leaving about half of the rates te 
be acted on in the regular session which convened-Dec, 
2. The debate brought out what was practically a 
coalition of Democratic and Western Republicans 
(facetiously dubbed “Sons of the Wild Jackass” by 
Senator Moses), against the eastern and “Old Guard” 
Republicans, the latter supporting the increased 
rates of the House bill. The former, having control 
voted in the export farm. debenture features, and 
threw out the flexible tariff provision. Nine of the 
15 rate schedules were completed for committee 
amendments which numbers 298 in all. Of these, 
163 amendments were adopted which eliminated 
proposed increases in the tariff rates and restored 
present duties or reduced the levies below the exist- 
ing law. The other 135 amendments increased tates 
over the existing law; sixty of these were on agricul- 
tural or related products including raw materials. 
Few of the industrial rate increases involved import- 
ant products. All but 25 of the increases approved 
were recommended by the finance committee domin- 
ated by the “Old Guard” and the majority of the 25, 


championed by the coalition, were for higher duties 


on the agricultural products. 
For the Tariff law of 1922, see the World Almanac 
for 1929, pages 249-254. 


WATERWAY PROGRAM. 


goods to the farmers and manufacturers of over a 
score of States. 

“5. At the present time we have completed 746 
iniles of intracoastal canals: We still have approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles to build. We should complete 
this program over a period of less than ten years, 


“6. We should continue improvement of the chan- © 


nels in the Great Lakes; we should determine and 
construct those works necessary for stabilizing the 
lake levels. 

“7. One of the most vital improvements to trans- 
portation on the North American Continent is the 
Temoval of the obstacles in the St.. Lawrence River 
to ocean-going vessels inward to the Great Lakes, 
Our nation should undertake to do its part whenever 
our Canadian friends have overcome those difficulties 
woes lie In the path of their making similar under- 
takings. 

"8. We shall expedite the work of flood-control on 
the lower Mississippi in every manner possible. 

“9. With the constantly expanding volume of our 
commerce, we must maintain unceasing development 
of our harbors and the littoral waterways which ex- 
tend inland from: them, 

“At the present time we are expending approxi- 
mately $85,000,000 per annum on new construction 
and maintenance of these works. To complete these 


‘ 


programs within the periods L have mentioned will | 


require an increase in the government outlay by 
about $10,000,000 per annum, not including the 
St. Lawrence, at most, including that item, an in- 
crease in our expenditures of say $20,000,000 a year, 
} A considerable proportion of this will end in five years’ 
time, it is of the nature cf a capital investment. 

-“*This annual increase is equal to the cost of opé- 
half of one battleship. If we are so fortunate as to 
save this annual outlay on naval construction as the 
result of the forthcoming naval conference in London, 
hothing could be a finer or more vivid conversion 
of swords to blowshares.” 


The 


oe ae 


Naval Dis 


: The:problem of Naval Disarmament and reduc- 
tion on the part of the great powers was partially 
ath ‘solved by the adoption of the 5-5-3-1.75-1.75 battle- 
‘ships ratio for the United States, Great Britain, 
a Japan, France and Italy at the Washington Confer- 
é ence of 1921-22 (see The World Almanac for 1923, 
- pages 675-685). A further conference of the five 
’ powers called by President Coolidge to consider }he 
other classes of warships was attended by Great 
- Britain, Japan and the United States, France and 
Italy declining the invitation. It met-at Geneva 
-June 20, 1927, but having reached 2 deadlock, ad- 
journed without action Aug. 3 (see The orld 
manae for 1928, pages 34, 35). An agreement 
_ Teached between Great Britain and France in July, 
1928, came to naught, because the United States 
found itself unable to accept it (see The -World 
- Almanac for 1929, pages 154, 155). 
’The subject was brought up anew at Geneva, April 
22, 1929, before the Reparatory Disarmament Con- 
ference of the League of Nations by Hugh 8. Gibson, 
. United States Ambassador te Belgium and Chairman 
of the American delegation to that Conference. He 
outlins @ new approach to the naval armament 
part of the problem. ‘‘My government believes,” 
_ he said, ‘that there can be no complete and effective 
limitation of naval armaments unless all classes of 
war vessels, including cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines, are limited. My government cannot find 
any justification for the building and maintenance of 
large naval establishments save on the ground that 
no power can reduce except as a result of general 
i Ps reduction. -The principal naval powers have nothing 
_ to fear from the naval strength of the countries non- 
bee! signatory to the Washington treaty. The cruiser 
+ strength of all the non-signatory countries in the 
- world does not attain to one-half the cruiser tonnage 
of the greatest single fleet. My country is con- 
. .vineed that expenditure for disproportionate naval 
establishments is indefensible in that it can be avoided 
_. by. a sensible agreement among the naval powers.” 
_ Mr. Gibson declared that the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of Paris had radically altered conditions. 
_ -©“The American Government,”’ he continued, ‘thas 
found no reason for modifying its view that the 
_ simplest, fairest and most. practical method is that of 
- imitation of tonnage by categories,"’ and suggested 
that “it might be desirable in arriving at a formula 
Fa for estimating equivalent tonnage to consider certain 
factors which produce variations such as age, unit, 
displacement and calibre of guns.”” 
_ The United States, he said, is now as in 1927 ready 
_ to-agree to. any reduction, however drastic, of naval 
tonnage which leaves no type of vessels unrestricted 
and Which maintains the relative status of existing 
treaties with respect to the powers represented at the 
conference. . 
His speech made a profound impression and the 
- _ reaction in all the capitals was highly favorable. 
©. | Prime Minister MacDonald soon after taking over 
. the British Government held long conferences on the 
subject with Charles G. Dawes, the newly arrived 
_ American Ambassador to Great Britain. On July 
24, the day the Kelloge-Briand Pact of Paris was 
Py ; Pomulenies in Washington, Mr. MacDonald in the 
a owse of Commons announced that the United States 
and Great Britain had been carrying on conversations 
- which, based on the principal of parity, had marked 
| an.advance toward mutual agreement; that he would 
a ‘personally discuss any differences in direct communi- 
-. .. ¢ations in October with President Hoover at the 
_. White House in October, that after two nations 
were in agreement the other naval powers would be 
4 invited into a conference which he hoped would 
| forward the cause of, general disarmament; and that 
Great Britain herewith announced suspension of 
vA work on two cruisers ‘Heh Surrey and the Northum- 
. berland), one submarine depot ship and two con- 
tract submarines. 
-. +. On that same day President Hoover, responsive to 
Mr. MacDonald's statement, announced that he had 
held up the construction of three of the five cruisers 
a aL ca for jthis year's naval program, the con- 
tracts for the other two having already been awarded 
_ to private shipyards. 


-HOOVER-MACDONALD JOINT STATEMENT. 


At the close of the British Prime Minister's visit to 
Washington, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hoover on 
Oct, 9 gave out a joint statement in which they said: 

“The exchange of views.on naval reduction has 
brought the two nations so close to agreement that 
the obstacles in previous conferences arising out of 
fe mage ee disagreements seem now -substan- 
tidlly removed. We have kept the nations which 
took part in the Washington naval conference of 1922 
informed of ‘the progress of our conversations, and 
We bave now, proposed to them that. we-should. all 
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-Dino Grandi, Adm. Gi [ rian 
y useppi Sirianni, Min 
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Ne. Vs us 
the peace 
forever, all 
competitive building between ourselves with the risk — 


bya 
~J 
On Oct. 7 the British Secretary of State for Foreign — 


question of naval ament. 
conversations with the American Ambassador had left _ 


ven out. 
later indicated that Japan would present.a new ratio — 
of; 10-10-7 for the cruiser class, that Italy, whose | 
merchant marine of 3,200,000: tons is very nearly as_ 
great as France's, would insist on ity with France, — 
that France might: insist on parity inthe Mediter- 
ranean, and that Japan, France and Italy strongly 
favored retention of the submarine, ¥| 
The British delegation to the Conference will — 
consist of Prime Minister J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Foreign Secretary Arthur Henderson, First_Lord ata 
the Admiralty A. V.° Alexander, and >the ‘Se ary 
for India, Wedgewood, Benn. Australia will be 
represented by J..E. Fenton; Minister of.Customs. 
The Javanese delegation’ will consist of’ Relivo | 
Watasuki, former Premier, Adm. Hyo ‘Takarabe, — 
Minister of Marine, and Tsuneo Matsudaira; Ambas- — 
sador to Great Britain. Pap ; 


Violette. » Bo er | 
The Italian delegation consists of Foreign Minleyer r| 
rp Wl 


Senator joseph T. Robinson, Secretary of the Navy 
arles. CG 


Charles. Franc’ dams, Ambassador. Charles G. | 
Dawes, Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow, and | 
Ambassador Hugh S. ibeop . ; one ‘A eI 


Pe 


ing; Adm. 

Commanderin-Chiet 
Alexander H. V: 
and air; one oe 
nance; Commander Harold C. Trai: . d 7 
te Senate peed Lieut. Com.” charles WA. 
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The Permanent Court of International Justice 
(usually refe.red to in the United States as the 
"World Court) owes its existence to the initiative of 
the League of Nations acting under Article 14 of the 
‘Covenant which provided that: 
~ -. The Council shall formulate and submit to 

the Members of the League for adoption plans 
* for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 

International Justice. .The Court shall be 
_ competent to hear and determine any dispute of 

80 International character which the parties 
«thereto submit to it. The Court may also 

give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 

question referred to it by the Council or by the 

Assembly. 


The Council of the League on Feb. 13, 1920 ap- 

inted an advisory committee of ten to draft a plan 
ior the Court, All were citizens of nations in the 
Beene except one, Elihu Root, formerly Secretary 
of te of the United States. The Statute or law 
which they drafted with some changes was adopted 
unanimously at’ the First Assembly of the League 
at Geneva on Dec. 13, 1920 and submitted to the 
Member nations for ratification, with a protocol 
declaring acceptance of the Statute and of the juris- 
diction of the Court, the nations acting independently 
Y separately. By Sept. 14, 1921 it been 
Tatified by 26 nations, four more than the necessary 
Majority. The protocol was subsequently ratified 
* by 50 of the 54 nations now in the League, and by 
Brazil and Costa Rica which have resigned from the 

e. Eleven of these 52 nations had not by Nov. 

15, 1929 ratified their signatures. 

The 54 nations now in the Worid Court are: 
1 A Austria, Belgi 


Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
lic, Esthonia, Ethiopia, Finland, 
mala, Haiti, oar 


Eiveia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New 
Zealan' 


British 
Colombia, pn 
Domini uu 


Panam 
ber. 1929), Poland, Portugal, Roumania, El Salvador 


States of America. This d 
_ gmail states, Andorra, Lichtenstein and 


sessi 

iy, extrao 
encmente an 
shes faa tae of 9 years and are eligible for reelection. 

cf e salary of each is 15,000 Dutch florins (a little over 

. )) with a duty allowance for expenses, If 
. is on the Bench no judge of thé nationality of 

, Such a judge may be selec by 


Ms that party for that case only.. The present judges 


Ttaly; Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, Cuba; 
A cre 
pag as ee United America (elected in 


G. holm, Denmark; Yorozu Oda, Japan; 

itacio da Silva Pessoa, Brazil; Henri Fromageot, | 

ance (elected in September, 1929). . 5 
four Deputy Judges are: - 


The World Court. 
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THE WORLD COURT... 


F. V. N. Beichmann, Norway; Demetre Negulesco, 
Roumania; Wang Chung-hui, China; and Milhaile 
Yovanovitch, Yugo-Slavia. 

The Registrar of the Court (since 1922) is M. Ake 
Hammarskjold, Counsellor of Legations of H. M. 
the King of Sweden; the post of Deputy Registrar, 
eon for in 1926, is now held by M. Olivan, of 

The judges are elected according to a plan devised 
by Elihu Root when on the Advisory Committee in 
1920. Each nation in the Hague Permanent Court of 
Arbitration (established in 1899) appoints four mem- 
bers of it as a national group; these national groups 
make the nominations (only two of which may be’ of 
its own nationality) for judges of the World Court. 
From these nominees the Council of the League and 
the Assembly, acting concurrently but Independently, 
elect the judges by majority vote. Only one judgé 
of any nationality may be elected. 

By article 38 of the Statute the Court is em- 
powered to apply: : 

ee pio Peoeue oa whether general 

particular, is rules expressly recog- 

nized by the contesting states; i = 5 

2. International 
general practice accepted as law: 

3. The general principles of international law 
recognized by civilized nations; 

4. Subject to the provisions of Article 59 
(which provides that “the decision of the Court 
has no binding force except between the parties 
and in respect of that particular case”) judicial 
decisions and the teachings of the most highly 
qualified publicists of the various nations, as sub- 
si means for the determination of rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the power 
of the Court to decide a case er aequo et bono, ‘if 
the parties agree thereto. 

The Statute of the Court provides that “the juris- 
diction of the Court comprises all cases which the 
Parties refer to it and all matters specifically pro- 
vided for in treaties and conventions in force." 

The second provision refers to cases coming up 
under the Treaty of Versailles, disputes arising under 
the mandate system or in connection with the work 
of the International Labor, Organization, cases aris- 
ing under conventions, and the recent treaties of 
arise and conciliation, including the Locarno 

Treaties. 

Twenty-two nations have made 250 arbitration 
| and conciliation treaties since the war, wherein 
| jurisdiction is given the Court fir resort to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
treaties vary in terms; some provide for the exclusive 
and eompulsory intervention of the Court in all 


disputes or in certain classes of disputes; others pro- 
vide for the possible intervention of a tribunai 
other than the Court, the latter being given com- 
pulsory competence if the parties disagree; and one 
provides for the intervention of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, but the wish of one of the 
parties is sufficient to cause another tribunal to be 
substituted for it. 

A so-called “Optional Clause” was inserted in the 
Statute by which a nation might also declare that it 
accepted the jurisdiction of the Court as compulsory 
ipso facto and without special agreement, in any legal 
dispute in the first four of the five classes of disputes 
in which the Advisory Committee had given it com- 
pulsory ction. t 

Forty-two states have accepted (Nov. 15, 1929) 
the optional clause, some with conditions or for 
fixed periods of years and nearly all on condition of 
reciprocity. Fifteen states, including France, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom, with all the British domin- 
ons, signed this clause in September, 1929. The 
eighteen states at present bound by the clause are: 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Estonia, 
Germany, Greece, Haiti, The 
Panama, Portugal, Spain, 


Court on a 
genet Hardi binitted the Protocol and 

esident Harding subm e ‘01 an 
gencodent I Btatite of the World Court to. the 


~~ Rafael Altamira y Crevea, Spain; Dionisio Anzil-| Senate on Feb, 24, 1923 with the request ae the 


Senate should give its assent to American esion. 


| to. the Court on the basis of four ‘conditions and 


” set forth in a letter from Secretary 
ot State Hughes. President Coolidge added a fifth. 


Switzer! 
‘ber, 1928); B a J. oren "The Netherlands; | Acceptance of the proposal was further recommended 


hy President Coolidge in his annual messages of 1923 


d 1924, in his Inaugural address of March 4, ‘ee 


his annual message on Dee. § following. 
fous ERs Jan. -27, 1926, however, that’ the 


custom, as evidence of a: 


‘the protocol, and that the statute of 
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Senate, after prolonged consideration of various 
resolutions and amendments, adopted by a vote of 
76 to 17 the Swanson resolution embodying the 
conditions under which the United States declared 
its aie abe Court and its approval of the 
rotocol and statute. 
9 The-first Senate reservation repudiated any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to the 
e of Nations, or the assumption of any responsi- 
bilities under the Treaty of Versailles. Tne second 
stipulated that the United States should participate, 
upon an equality with other states, in any proceed- 
ings of the Council or Assembly of the League for 
the election of judges of the Court. By the third 
reservation the United States undertook to pay 
such fair a of the expenses of the Court as Con- 
gress should determine. 

The fourth reservation declared that the United 
States might at any time withdraw\its adherence to 
ie Court should 
not be amended without its consent; while by the 
fifth reservation which was rewritten by the Senate, 
it was stipulated “that the Court shall not render 
any advisory cd epe es except publicly after due notice 
to all States adh 
ested States and after public hearing or opportunity 
for hearing given to any State concerned; nor shall i 
without the consent of the United States, entertain 
any request for an advisory opinion touc any 
dispute or question in which the United States or 
ela. an interest.’” 

To these five numbered reservations the Senate 
resolution added the further “understanding” that 
recourse to the World Court ‘‘for the settlement of 

erences between the United States and any other 


diff 
. State or States can be had only by agreement thereto 


through general or special treaties concluded between 
the parties in dispute’; together with the stipulation 
that the adherence to the protocol and statute “shall 
not_be so construed as to require the United States 
to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding 
upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
political questions of policy or internal tration 
of any foreign State” nor be construed “to imply a 
relinquishment by the United States of its traditional 
attitude toward purely American questions.” 

‘The Conference of Signatory States met in Geneva 
in September, 1926. The United States declined an 
invitation to be represented. Ready and uncondi- 
tional acceptance was given to all the United States 
reservations except the first part of the fourth, and 


‘ THE LEACUE 

The League of Nations now has a membership of 
fifty-four states. Germany entered the League Sept. 
10, 1926. Nations not in the League are: Afghanis- 
tan, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, the Hedjaz 
and Nejd, Mexico, Soviet Russia (U. S. S. R.), Tur- 
key, and the United States of America. The role 
of member states is: 


Albania France Nicaragua 
Argentine Germany Norway 
Australia Great Britain’ Panama 
Austria Greece Paraguay 
Belgium Guatemala Persia 
Bolivia Haiti Peru 
Bulgaria Honduras Poland 
Can Hungary Portugal 
Chile India Rumani. 
China Trish Free State El Salvador 
Colombia Italy 
Cuba Japan South Africa 
Czechoslovakia Latvia 
Denmark Liberia Sweden 
Dominican Rep. Lithuania Switzerland 
Bstonia Luxemb Uruguay 
Ethiopia Netherlan: Venezuela 
‘inlan New Zealand Yugo-Slavia 


The five permanent members of the Council are: 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Japan. 
The non-permanent members have been increased 
to nine, to haye three-year terms by classes. 
elect: '1927, are: Cuba, Finland and Canada; 


Slavia. A retir 
unless the Assembly so decides by two-thirds vote, 
though an exception is made in the case of Poland. 

The election of Germany to the League with 
assurance of & mt seat on the Council was 
informally agreed upon at the Locarno 


Conference. 
At the session March 8-17, 1926, Brazil, Poland and 


8 claimed permanent seats also and blocked the 
plan temporarily. Brazil, defeated in her aspira- 
tions, withdrew in June from the Council and after 


the June meeting announced her resignation from 
the League. Spain also filed her resignation. 
Though requested to withdraw her resignation in 
1928 Brazil.on May-8 refused to do so and it became 


' The World Court; League of Nations. 


ering to the Court and to all inter- | 


<Tpee 


ne 


the fifth, which proved stumbling blocks. These 
also were accep’ but. with the condition that if 
the situation produced by the acceptance did not. 
work out well, it could be denounced at any time, by 
@ two-thirds vote of the signatories. 

The Conference was willing that the United States: 
should have the.right to prevent the Court from 
giving an advisory opinion, without its consent, in 
any case in which we were a Darty. 

Negotiations were renewed by President Coolidge 
in 1928. To reconcile the differences the Re ge: 


a speedy exchange of views thereon; provided for 
attributing to an objection of the Uni 
same force and effect as is attached to the vote of 
any member of the League; and provided for the 
withdrawal of the United States, if no agreement 
can be reached, “‘without any impution of unfriendli- 
ness or unwillingness to cooperate generally for peace 
and good will” ut 
A revision of the Statute including modifications 
which would give further satisfaction to the Senate 
reservations, was adopted by the League Assembly 
unanimous vote in Sept. 14, 1929. To this new 
protocol immediately 48 signatories of the World 
Court Statute attached their signatures. 
Secretary of State Stimson, on Sept. 5, 1929, an- 
nounced that ha xamined the draft 
ory 


ving carefully e 
protocol that it, “if ratified by the other 
Shay would meet the objections raised by the 

nate and fully protect the United States against 
dangers anticipated by the Senater . . . and 
it was accep’ by the other States: I would recom- 
ment to the President that it be signed and submitted 
to the Senate for its consent to ratification.” 

President Hoover, in his annual message, expressed 
complete mates and said he would submit the 
protocols to the Senate in due course. 

By authorization of the president, Jay Pi nt 
Moffat, Charge d’ Affaires at Berne, signed. on Dec. 
9, the three protocols on behalf of the United States. 


OF NATIONS. 


effective in June. Spain on a like request recon- 
sidered her resignation} on March 22, remains a 
mInember, and was elected to a non-permanent seat 
on the council. 

Argentina, which withdrew its del jon from 
Geneva Goarinty the first Assembly in 1920, took steps — 
in its Chamber of Deputies in September, 1926, 
favoring re-entry. However, in 1928 the Chamber 
cut out of the budget the approminers for her quota 
of the League expenses which had hitherto been 
made annually. 

Costa Rica, when asked to reconsider its resigna- 
tion, requested an opinion on the Monroe Doctrine 
from the League. ‘he request was referred to the 
Several states. Costa Rica made no decision. 

The Assembly meets annually in September, ‘at 
Geneva, where the Secretariat, Sir Erie Drummon , 
Secretary General, with a staff of 500 has its 
manent headquarters. As these have been en! y 
outgrown in September, 1929, the foundation stone 
was laid for new and permanent buildings to include 
an Assembly Hall, an office building and a libr 
for which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave $1,000,000. 
The Council meets three times a year holding its 
June meeting in 1929 in Madrid. 


session in Washington. e e commission of | 

inquiry kept at work with other countries using thole ’ 

acopilationasheameht ut leaving tie teed wana 
ut lea: 

are dispute led. S Seay 


kk to prepare a report 
bring the Covenant of — 


h Assembly which met Sept. 2-25, 1929, 2 


The League of Nations, 


18] 


without one member absent, also set its Economic 
Organization the task of convening a conference for 
‘the conclusion of a customs truce, whereby nations 
would agree not to increase their AM eo tariffs 
above the prcsent levels for a period of two or three 
to relax any efforts being made to 


e on the World Court 


ce their tariffs. 
For the work of the 
r Bureau, see those 


and the International 
- articles. 


Lal 


The Pact of Paris renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy was signed in Paris Aug. 27, 1928, 
by the plenipotentiaries of 15 nations. Notes were 
sent on the same day through the American missions 
abroad to 48 nations inviting their adherence to the 
Pact, and through the French government to the 
Soviet government of the U. 8. S. R. (Russia). 

The preamble of the treaty reads: 

“The President of the German Reich, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, his Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, the President of the French 
Republic, his Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland, «the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, his Majesty the King of Italy, his 

ajesty the Emperor of Japan, the President of the 
Republic of Poland, the President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic; 
~_. “Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote 

the welfare of mankind: 

“Persuaded that the time has come when a frank 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy should be made to the end that the peaceful 
and friendly relations now existing between their 
peoples may be perpetuated: 

“Convinced that all changes in their relations with 
one another should be sought only by pacific means 
and be the result of a peaceful and orderly process; 
and that any signatory power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furmshed by this 

7 


tv; 

“Hopeful that, encouraged by their examole, all 
the other nations of the world will join in this humane 
endeavor and by adhering to the present treaty as 
soon as it comes into force bring their peoples within 
the scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the 

-elyilized nations of the world in a common renuncla~ 
tion of war as an instrument of their national policy; 

“Have decided to conclude a treaty, and for that 
purpose have appointed as their respective plenipoten- 

~ tiaries: (Names follow) 
| } Article 1 reads: ‘“‘The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declarem the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce 
as an instrument of national poliey in their relations 
‘with one another.” 
Article 2 reads: ‘‘The High Contracting Parties 


they may be, which, may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.” re 
Article 3 prescribes methods of ratification and 
that the treaty Shall take effect as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have been 
deposited at Washington. 
ussia (U. S. S. R.) promptly announced to the 
neh Government her adhereice to the Pact of 
Paris. The 48 nations to which notes inviting ad- 


‘ 


indepen- 


Tacna,. 

- Arica and Antofagasta on the northern boundary of 
/ Chile. It began in 1879 and ended with the fall of 
880 and was concluded by the Treaty of 

Ancon, Oct. 20, 1883, By this treaty Chile annexed 


agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes | 
or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin — 


——:- 
The annual budget of the League for 1929-30 is 
28,650,000 Swiss francs ($5,650,0 
among the members. a, ee er # Deore 

The American 


Boston, 


Mass., of which the Rev. Dk W. H. P. Faunes is 
0. rust 
Rich, Secretary, Denys a Bead 


P.. Myers, 
Research, and Marie J. Carroll, Li mania maces 


THE PACT OF PARIS RATIFIED AND IN FORCE, 


ao were sent by the United States Government 


Albania Estonia Norway 
Afghanistan Ethiopia Panama 
Argentina Finland Paraguay 
Austria Greece Persia 

| Bolivia Guatemala Peru 
Brazil Haiti Portugal 
Bulgaria Honduras Roumania 
Chile Hungary Salvador 

| China Iceland Serbs, Croats, Slovenes 

| Colombia Latvia Slam 

| Costa Rica Liberia Spain 
Cuba Lithuania Sweden 
Denmark Luxemburg Switzerland 

Mexico Turkey, 

Ecuador Nethcriands Uruguay 


Egypt Nicaragua Venezuela 

In the covering note Secretary Kellogg set forth 
that there was nothing in the treaty which restricts 
or impairs the mght of self-defense; « right inherent in. 
every sovereign state and implicit in every treaty. 
Every nation is free at all times and regardless of 
treaty provisions to defend its territory from attack 
and invasion and it alone is com etent to decide 
whether circumstances require recourse to war in 
self-defense. If it has a good case the world. will 
applaud and not condemn its action. He further 
pointed out that the League of Nations Covenant Im- 
poses no vrimary obligation to go te war; that. if 
the parties to the Treaty of Locarno are under any 
positive obligation to go to war, such obligation cer- 
tainly would not attach until one of the parties 
bas resorted to war in violation of its solemn pledges 
thereunder; that a violation of a multilateral anti- 
war treaty through resort to war by one party thereto 
would automatically release the other parties from 
their obilgations to the treaty-breaking state. 

The British note of May 19 sald: ‘There are cer- 
tain regions of the world, the welfare and Integrity of 
which constitute a special and vital interest for our 
peace and safety. is Majesty’s Government has 
been at vains to make it clear in the past that Inter- 
ference with these regions cannot be suffered.’’ 

It may be noted that in the treaty there is no et'p- 
ulation to disarm; there is no direct reference to arbi- 
tration; and there are no reservations as to the nature 
of disputes. ‘ 

The Jepanete Emperor ratified the treaty June 27 
1929, and the ratification by Japan, the last of the 
fifteen signers, was received by the State Depart- 
ment and formal announcement made with impres- 
sive ceremony at the White House on July 24. The 
treaty was then declared in force. President Hoover, 
in his annual message, Dec. 3, announced that 52 
nations had signed the Peace Pact. 

Secretary of State Stimson, acting under the treaty, 
on Dec. 2, 1929, sent notes to China and Soviet 
Russia (both sigpokenes urging that peaceful steps 
be taken to adjust their difficulties in Manchuria 
China made a sympathetic response. Russia replied 
that it was not a friendly act. 


| 
| Dominican Rep. 


f eis TA Rid ae eee. 
TACNA-ARICA TREATY SIGNED BY CHILE AND PERU. 


of Tacna and Arica for 10 years when a plebiscite 


| Antofagasta and rétained possession of the provinces 
| was to be held to determine the sovereignty. No 


| relations. , 

Brought into conference in Washington the two 
countries in 1922:agreed to submit the issue to the 
good offices of the President of the United States as 
arbitrator. President Harding accepted the re- 
sponsibility on Jan. 29, 1923. Two years were taken 
up in presenting the evidence and arguments. It fell 

| to President Coolidge to hand down, March 5, 1925, 
lan award specifying that the plebiscite should be 
first held, A mixed commission headed by Gen. 
John J. Pershing, and on his resignation by, Maj. 
Gen. Wm. Lassiter, ace this in 1925 and 1926 
the negotiations collapsed, 
Romoreciars Kellogg, undaunted by this failure con- 
‘tinued his efforts and induced the two countries in 


‘fields ‘of industry and trade. 


‘that. had 


July, 1928, to reestablish diplomatic relations. The 
ambassadors exchanged were each of unusual dis- 
tinction and capacity and the direct negotiations then 
urged were begun in September, facilitated so far as 
possible by the American ambassadors, Moore and 
Culbertson, and brought to a successful issue in 1929. 

‘Pacna and Arica lie to the north of the Chilean 
nitrate beds and being mostly arid are of no great 
economic value. The area of the territory is about 
9,500 square miles with approximately 45,000 popu- 
lation. The city of Tacna has about 12,000. The 
seaport Arica has about 10,000 but is ages as 
having the only harbor for many miles and being the 
western terminus of the Arica-La Paz railroad that 
furnishes Bolivia an outlet to the Pacific. 

By. the treaty the province of Tacna was alloted 
te Peru and Arica to Chile. The boundary begins at 
Concordia, ten kilometers (6.41 miles) north of the 
bridge over the Liuta River and runs at that distance 
north of and parallel to the Arica La-Paz railroad to 
the Bolivian frontier. The sulphur deposits of Tacora 
remain in Chilean territory and the irrigation canals 
in Peruvian subject to certain water rights. Peru 
received a wharf, custom house and station for the 
railroad from Tacna to Arica as a free port on the 


Tacna-Arica Treaty; Business Press. 


Bay of Arica with absonuté freedom of transit... The 
works are to be constructed by Chile. Chile de- 
livered without ‘cost all public works: and govern- 
ment-owned property in Tacna. Children born in 
the provinces can at 21 elect their nationality. The 
Arica.fort is to be dismantled. 

agreed to erect on the Morro de. Arica, a towering 
headland of the bay, & peate monument commemora- 
tive’ of the renewal of friendly relations, and of the 
valor of their soldiers who a there the last great 
battle in the War of the Pacific. Chile id over to 
Peru $6,000,000'as the difference in cost between the 
construction of a free port in Arica and the develop- 
Ment of a new port for Peru at Las Yaradas north of 
Arica which had first been agreed. to; Peru used the 
money as capital for a National Savings Bank, 
created by government decree in August. Tacna 
was turned over to Peru on Aug. 29, 1929. * 

On the exchange of ratifications at Santiago,:a 
protocol was made public in which: both countries 
declared that no part of the territory concerned could 
be ceded to a third power thus blocking the Bolivian 
desire to regain an outlet to the Pacific which Bolivia 
lost in the War of the Pacific when Chile annexed the 
Province of Antofagasta. é 


PAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND BOUNDARY DISPUTES. 


At the conclusion or Jan. 5, 1929 of the Inter- 
national Conference of American States on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration which met in Washington Dec. 
10, 1928, pursuant to a resolution adopted by the 
1928 Pan-American Conference in Havana, the 20 
republics signed a general treaty of inter-American 
arbitration, Peru, Haiti, Brazil, Panama, Nicaragua 
Cuba and the United States, without reservations, 
and the 13 others with certain reservations. A 
generaal Convention of Inter-American’ Concilia- 
tion was signed by 19 republics without reservations 
and:by Chile with a reservation making exception of 
“questions which may rise from situations or acts 
prior thereto.” 

“The dispute over the boundary between Bolivia and 
Paraguay in the Grand Chaco, a vast wilderness 
100,000 to 150,000 square miles in extent lying be- 
tween the Paraguay and Pilcamayo Rivers which 
Tesguited in an armed clash between their frontier 
forces on Dec. 5, 1928, remained unsettled through- 
out 1929. Immediate action by the Internation: 
Conference of American States on Conciliation an 
Arbitration in session at that time in Washington, and 
by the Council of the League of. Nations in session at 
Lugano, in urging peaceful settlement of the trouble 
eaused a severence of diplomatic relations 
and threatened war, fortunately secured from both 
countries assurances that war would be avoided and 
& peaceful settlement sought. The situation re-. 
Mained strained and dubious. 

The International Conference appointed a commis- 
sion of neutral American nations, the members repre- 
senting the United States, Mexico, Colombia, Uru- 
guay and Cuba, Mr. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, Chair- 
Ian, who visited South America and succeeded in 
partially restoring diplomatic relations between the 
two countries, but were obliged to leave unsettled the 
broad question of the ownership of the Chaco as plans 
drawn up for submitted the matter to arbitration did 
not prove acceptable to the disputaht governments. 

Secretary Stimson, on Oct. 2, 1929, made public 
identic notes that had been sent to each country of 
the five nations represented on the Commission of 


Neutrals, urging them to enter into direct negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the basic question of the 
boundary line and of all others. dependent on that 
and offering their good offices with a view to over- 
coming obstacles that may arise, and of bringing 
the negotiations to a successful conclusion. Efforts 
were made to persuade Argentina, Brazil and-Chile 
to join this move of neutral nations but all declined 
to join the commission.. The outcome was unsettled 


d Boli 
_ zone to be submitted to arbitration be limited in 
ance. ; 

Brazil and Pafaguay signedfa treaty, ratified Oct.19, 
1929, settling all disputed boundaries. By it Brazil 
recognized the Paraguayan title to territory on the 
west bank of the Paraguay River between Bahia 
Negra and the mouth of the Apa River. 

Brazil and Colombia ratified on Nov.. 15, 1929 a 
treaty signed at Rio de Janeiro Nov. 15, 1928,. which 
settled their only remaining boundary . question 
through reciprocal perpetual free navigation of the 
Amazon. Thé boundary is a straight line t 
to the Brazilian town of Tabitienga on the Amazon 
As Bag outlet of the Appaoris River into the 

Brazil and Great Britain, on June 29, 1929, ex- 
changed ratification of the demarkation of the 
Pe ptaegiceae apie ee Se eee ae 

‘otiating for the demarkation of the boun 
THE ands ou REY as ey aa 
Olivia and Argentina rat the treaty sl t 
La Paz July 9, 1925, settling a’ dispute of 100 yoany 
standing and definitely fixing their boun les. = 

Brazil and Uruguay, who have just finished the 
Jaguaro international bridge, have renewed work on 
the demarkation of their boundaries. 

The British Government has sent a friendly note 
to Argentina protesting against the establishment 
of an Argentine wireless station in the South Orkney 
Islands as an invasion of its Argent’ 
has replied that it is 
dominion over these islands. 


THE BUSINESS PRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


) The’ business press of the United States is now 
Made up of approximately 1,800 individual publica- 
tions and there Is virtually no industry, trade, pro- 
fession or specialized service that does not have one 
or more business papers devoted to it. Broadly 
speaking, business papers are divided into three 
groups. These are industrial and technical, merchan- 
Slee) trade, and professional and specialized 
rvices. 

The first publication in the United States of the 
character of a business paper was the New York 
Prices Current, started in 1795. By 1840 there were 
@ number of flourishing specialized journals in the 
The post Civil War 
perfod and the ten years ending with 1879 saw the 
establishment of 58 different business papers which 
are still existent. Since then the growth of this 
class of periodicals, either as weeklies, semi-monthlies 
or ae, has been much more rapid and extensive 

) eld. 

Some of the business publications of the United 
States and Canada, in 1905, established a trade asso- 
ciations based upon definite standards of practice in 
the editorial, advertising and circulation branches of 
their business. is The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., a non-profit organization with offices 
at 52.Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. Its present 


officers are: C. A. Musselman, Chilton Class Jo’ 
Co., Philadelphia, Pres.; Warren C. Platt, Nownal 
Petroleum New, Cleveland, Vice-Pres.; Edward 
ea ee ae 
Now York. . M. Feiker, Ma 
orking in close co-operation wi : 
is the National ‘Conference of Wosicem: Panes t at 
tors, the professional organization of the 
qhese papers. Its objective is to advance business 
paper editing as a profession and the men worki 
a8 ot ae opirence Fayre = in Washington with 
mment officials sey i 
also holds periodic meetin; arlous nection etnies 


Journal Company, Philadelphia, ey ice-Pres.; i La 


ps conferences. at the White House Executive 


ization with the following officers: f 
Paul Wooton, Chairman; Ha Lan ice- 
Chairman; and Henry Ralph, een re ie x 


New York, — 
Director, 


itora of t 
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The two. countries _ 


possessions, 
merely enjoying its rights of — 


in various sections of the — 


* . pounds, Carr 


Commander Richard Ex Byrd, accompanied by 
Bernt Balchen, pilot, Captain Ashley McKinley, 
aerial surveyor, and Harold I. June, radio operator, 
reached the South Pole Noy. 29, 1929, on a flight 
which began at Little America, the base of the 
expedition, at 3:29 p.m. Nov. 28. When his dead 
reckoning and observations combined to tell him that 
he was over the Pole, he sent a radio announcing that 
“My calculations indicate that we have reached the 
vicinity of the South Pole.” Balchen then turned 
to the right, flew at right angles to Grosvenor Trail 
for some six miles and then turned left, flying parallel 
to that Trail extended for an equal distance. Then 
he circled.around until he struck the extension of the 
Grosvenor Trail, along which he flew until he reached 
the point where the original right turn was made. 
Here all hands stood and saluted the memory of 
Floyd Bennett, who accompanied Commander Byrd 
to the North Pole and would have gone with him to 
the South Pole but for his untimely death. At the 
Same time 4 trap-door in the bottom of the fuselage 
was opened and through it was dropped a silk Ameri- 
can flag weighted with a stone carried from Floyd 
Bennett's grave. Also there were dropped a British 
flag in memory of Captain Robert F. Scott, a Nor- 
wegian flag in memory of Captain Roald Amundsen 
and a French flag in tribute to the people who had 
been so kind at the end of Byrd’s transatlantic flight. 

The trip to the Pole and back was one of the most 
amazing feats in the history of aviation. The Floyd 
Bennett, a big trimotored cabin agers bag! built by 
Edsel Ford, took off with a total weight of 15,000 
Captain McKinley, with his sur- 
veying camera and three month’s food supply, added 
600 papules and reduced the erg? 1,000 feet. 

About 304 miles due south of 


messages and photographs were dropped. the latter 

so marked as to indicate the site of the moun- 
tain base depot, where the overland party would find 
supplies. 

Reaching the base of the moun it_was decided 
to fly through the pass marked by the Liv’s Glacier 
instead of the one marked by the Axel Heiberg. 
After tremendous efforts to gain elevation, hard bat- 
tles with eddies and gusts, and hairbreadth escapes 
from icy side walls, the summit finally was crossed 
but not until two 125-pound bags of concentrated 
food were thrown overboard and many tins pil eH 
line emptied into the tanks and their containers 
> heaved overboard. Meanwhile, McKinley never 
missed a shot with his big surveying camera. 

After passing the crest of the mountains the way 
was open to the Pole. The Plateau ranges from 
7,000 to 11,000 feet. To the west a great new-moun- 

range was sighted. 

As in the flight to the North Pole,Commander Byrd 
found the Bumstead sun compass of inestimable 
assistance. In the high winds that blow in the polar 
regions a plane is too unsteady for the most accurate 
sextant observations, but so long as the sun shines 
the sun compass is a perfect guide alike in directing 
the route and determining when the Pole is reached. 
This compass was invented by Albert H. Bumstead, 
cartographer of the National Geographic Society, 
- and was one piece of physical equipment that reached 
_ both Poles. 

* On the flight back a somewhat different route was 
taken from the Pole to permi: Captain McKinley 
with his big aerial survey camera, to map a wider 
area of the Polar Plateau.. The course led to the 
‘Axel Heiberg Glacier. After deseending the moun- 
tains over that great ice river.a successful landing 
was made at rth No. 8, where gas and food were 
deposited for the Lawrence Guild sled party engaged 
in geological reconnaissance. The plane took off 
'y after an hour spent in caching these materials, 
and at 10:10 a.m. landed at -its home base at Little 
“America, just 18 hours and 59 minutes after starting 
on its great adventure. The flyers had seen an area 
of the Antarctic Continent larger than that comprised 
fd UP aed of NewYork, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
* orth Caroling: 

_ © ‘No expedition ever reached the polar regions either 
’ north or south as completely equipped, or so, ade- 
- quately staffed as the Byrd Expedition to the South 
; Pole. Tt carried a complement of 55 men, 75 dogs, 
and 3 airplanes. Four ships were required to move 
its personnel and equipment to New Zealand—the 
City of New York, the Eleanor Bolling, the C. A. 
Larsen, and the Str James Clark Ross. ‘Two Eskimos 
were faken along. Four radio transmitters were 


‘A radiogram from Commander Byrd describes in 
- “part the role of the National Geographic Society in 
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Compiled by National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt. D., Pres. 


the expedition. ‘‘At-a crucial period of our prepara- 
tions for this expedition, the National Geographic 
Society came to our assistance with encouragement 
and a substantial grant and so hel in a big way to 
make our expedition possible. ow in the midst of 
the more difficult operations and when there still is a 
financial deficit back home the National Geographic 
comes again to our assistance by duplicating its 
original grant of $25,000, and so encouraging greatly 
every man in camp."’ The news of this second 
grant reached Commander Byrd just before he started 
upon his flight to the South Pole. 


A YEAR IN THE ANTARCTIC, 


The outstanding events in the chronology of the 
expedition were as follows: 

c. 2, 1928—-The City of New York and the 
Eleanor Bolling sailed from Dunedin, New Zealand, 
for the Barrier, the Eleanor Bolling towing the City 
of New York. 

Dec. 11—The C. A. Larsen joined them near Scott 
Islands. The Eleanor Bolling transferred 87 tons of 
coal to the City of New York and returned to Dune- 


vet The C. A. Larsen took the City of New York, 
n tow. : 
Dee. 14—On this seventeenth anniversary of 


Amundsen's discovery of the South Pole, the C. A. 
Larsen and the City of New York entered the ice pack. 

Dec. 25—The ships sighted the Barrier. 

Jan. 6, 1929—The expedition base, Little America, 
2,300 miles from the nearest human habitation, was 
established. 

Jan..16—The first flights of the expedition were 
made, seven in all. The Fairchild ship, Stars and 
Stripes was used. ; 


Jan. 18—Commander Byrd, with the Stars and ( — 


Stripes and the Virginian, the latter a Fokker plane, 
took off, discovering Marie Byrd Land and charting 
the Rockefeller Mountain Range. 

Jan, 25—-The world's two-way code conversation 
between an airplane and land was established when 
Commander Byrd-held a two-way conversation with 
the New York Times radio station. 

Jan. 27—Commander Byrd flew over King Edward 
VII Land, saw 14 mountain peaks, discovered a new 
island, and returned safely after a 5-hour flight. _ 

Jan. 28—The Eleanor Bolling arrived at the Barrier, 
the first steel ship that ever touched the Antarctic 
Continent. 

Jan. 31—A breaking off of huge blocks of ice from 
the top of the Barrier_almost swamped the City of 
New York and the Eleanor Bolling. Commander 
Byrd jumped into the freezing water to help rescue.a 
man carried into the sea by the collapsing ice. , , 

Feb. 2—The Eleanor Bolling departed for Dunedin. 

Feb. 14—Commander Byrd returned with the City 
of New York trom an attempt to reach King Edward 
VII- Land by_ sea. 

Feb. 18—Commander Byrd took off for a flight 
over King Edward VII Land. He disecoyered a 
10,000-foot peak and two mountain ranges, and ex- 
plored a 40,000-square mile zone, which he claimed 
for the United States. 

Feb. 22—The City of New York left the port of 


Mar. 7—Lawrence Gould, Bernt Balchen, and 
Harold I. June fiew to the Rockefeller Mountains on 
a geological reconnaissance. 

Mar. 18—Commander Byrd flew to the rescue of 
Gould, Balehen, and June, stranded in the Rocke- 
feller Range. The Fokker plane in which they had 
come to the mountains on the 7th was totally wrecked 
in a storm which blew it from its moorings on the 10th. 

Mar. 22—Commander Byrd returned to his base 
after rescuing the Gould party stranded in the 
mountains, ; 

Oct. 15—The eed ei ered of the Byrd. Expedl- 
tion started south with its dog teams. ; 

Noy. 4—The Geological party started south to 
explore the a Head pe ae Mountains. it was headed 

Lawrence Gould. 
yee 19—Commander Byrd flew the Floyd Bennett 
the depot at the base of the Queen Maud Moun- 
tos. left supplies there, and then flew back. E 
line shortage forced a landing 95 miles from Little 
America on the return. But the Stars and Siripes 
carried out a fresh supply and all hands returned 


ec 28—Commander Byrd set out for the South 


opr: 29—The Pole was reached and the flyers re- 


turned safely to Little America. ‘ 
 gIR HUBERT WILKINS’ EXPEDITION. ~ 


. tain Sir Hubert Wilkins sailed from New York 
Ne idee 43 expedition September 28, going to Monte- 


Gaso- » 
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video on the Northern Prince, where he arrived Oct- 
15, 1929. He spent a fortnight there and then sailed 
for Deception Tsland aboard the whaler Melville. 
He took with him Orval Porter, Victor Olsen, and 
Parker. Cramer, who were with him on his previous 
expedition, and Al Cheeseman, instead of Lieutenant 
Carl Ben Eielson, who went to the rescue of the 
stranded flyers in the Canadian Northwest. He left 
his planes of the previous expedition at Deception 
Island, and expected to find them in shape for the 

_ 1929-30 work. It was his plan on this ex tion to 
attempt to make a 2,000-mile flight-along the rim of 
the Antarctic Continent west of the so-called Graham 
TLand, and if this proved successful to then fly 2,500 

‘ miles to the Bay of Whales, on Ross Sea where he 
would visit Commander Byrd at the latter’s base. 
Sir Hubert further planned to try to locate a suitable 
spot on the Antarctic. Continent for a meteorological 
station which he hopes to build as one of a chain of 
twelve for studying Antarctic weather and its rela- 
tion to that of temperate lands. The expedition 
expected to make several additional short flights, but 
did-not plan to attempt to reach the South Pole. 
Sir Hubert did sterling work in the region he covered 
last year, and both expeditions have sponsored 
by the American ea alee Society. 

Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins with his staff consisting 
of Lieutenant Carl Ben Eielson, Pilot Joe Cro son, 
Engineer Orval Porter, and Radio Operator Victor 
Olsen, arrived at Deception Island, November 6, 
1928, to undertake the exploration of the sector of the 
Antaretic Continent immediately south of South 
America. He carried with him two Lockheed-Vega 
monoplanes, one of which he used in his Arctic flight. 
Tt was not until Dec. 20th that they were able to take 
the air for anything more than penkup: ee 
around the Deception Island base. On t date 
they took off and were in the air at 8:20 a.m., heading 
south at a speed of 125 miles an hour. They flew 
across the Bransfield and De Gerlache Straits to 
Brialmont Bay and then over the Palmer Coast of 
what has come to be known as Graham Land. 
Once across this they followed the coast until they 
reached a point 71° 20° South Latitude, and 64° 15) 
West Longitude. Here they found that nearly one- 
half of their gas supply was gone, and saw that 
several storm areas were developing. They there- 


. 
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upon made a direct flight back to'their base. They 
had proved.that the so-called Graham Land is not & 
peninsula of the Antarctic Continent as most maps 
had shown, but 2 long series of rather narrow ds, 
separated by narrow channels. Their flight took 
them across the Antarctic Circle and gave them the 


honor of being the first aviators to fly into the South — 


Frigid Zone. . 

On Jan. 10 another flight of 250 miles on more or 
less the same course was e. It was decided then 
to end their undertakings for that season and to 
return again in the autumn of 1929. 


SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON’S WORK. 

Sir Dougias Mawson sailed from Cape Town_in 
mid-October, 1929, aboard the Discovery, for a two- 
season cruise of that sector of the Antarctic Ocean 
which stretches westward toward Ross Sea from 
Enderby Land. The area he will explore includes the 
coast line discovered, traced, and charted by Admiral 
Charles Wilkes in 1840. His expedition headed first 
fof Kerguelen Island, reached Hog Island, of the 
Crozet group, Nov. 9. Thence the Discovery sailed 
to Possession Island, where it anchored off American 
Beach, while the leaders of the expedition went ashore 
to observe the flora and fauna. Later it sailed for 
Kerguelen Island. By Nov. 25 its coaling was com- 
pleted and the Discovery was ready to turn its prow 
southeastward to work its way to the continental 
shores within the Antarctic Circle. 

The ex) tion carried with it a small scout ie 
fitted with pontoons, with which it hoped to aid the 
navigator in finding open water and free Janes while 
sailing the Discovery through ice floes. It also was 
planned to use the plane in scouting work along’ the 
macs a over islands, if and when these were 
reached. 

The expedition planned to establish no base on 
land, but to move out ahead of the closing ice at the 
approach of the Antarctic winter, sail back to 
Australia to await the opportunities of the following 
summer season. In the event that the Discovery 
should be unable to make its way out of the floes at 
the close of the season, the expedition carried asupply 
of food, clothing, fuel, sledges, and emergency gear 
sufficient to meet any situation a winter frozen in the 
ice might involve. 


GRAF ZEPPELIN’S TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. 


The great event in aviation in 1929 was the trip 
around the world made by the German dirigible, 
Graf Zeppelin, under command of Dr. Hugo Eckener. 
The great airship, which flew to America and back in 
1928 (see The World Almanac for 1929, pages 122 
and 123), left Friedrichshafen at 9:29 p.m.Wednesday, 
July 31, 1929, Vrs over Lyons, France, 5:10 a.m. 
sea and Gibraltar at 10 p.m., dropped mail at 
Santa Marta, the Azores, 3 
miles northeast of Bermuda 


es, 
he Craf Zeppelin, returning, left Lakehurst 
'12:39 a.m, ThursdayAug. 8, and reached Friedrichs- 
hafen 8:33 a.m. Saturday, Aug. 10, completing the 
trip of 4,200 miles in 55 hours and 24 minutes. “The 
reat dirigible carrying 16 passengers and crew left 
friedrichshafen 11:34 a.m. Wednesday Aug. 14, 
flew over Berlin and Danzig for Tokio, crossing Russia 
and Siberla without incident and landed at Kasumi- 
quars! airport at 5:27 a.m. Wednesday completing 
,800 miles in 101 hours 53 minutés: he welcome 
in Japan was wonderfully enthusiastic. 
The Graf Zeppelin left the Japanese airport at 2:18 


ets 
33) 


4:14 a.m. Tuesday, A 
in continuous flight 
Chicago, Akron, Cleveland, 
New_York, and landed at Lakehurst at 8:13 a.m. 
on Thursday, Aug. 29. The elapsed time was 21 
days 7 hours 34 minutes, and the mileage approxi- 
sethe edneiatekion of the tri hanga 
e continuation 0: e trip to the home r 
at Friedrichshafen was made without Dr. Eckener, 
Captain Ernest Lehmann, second in command, in 
charge. The dirigible, flying by way of the Azores, 
Ekehut'" Ae total ies hom Ped sauaae 
‘ e m richshaf 
to Friedrichshafen was 21,238. ig! 
On March 28, the Graf Zeppelin returned from a 
cruise to the Near East, covering 5,040 miles in 81 
hours and 30 minutes. ; 


carried’ a 
total of 1,574 passengers, $20,000 worth of letters and. 
postcards and a total useful load of $76,434 pounds. 


REFUELING ENDURANCE RECORDS IN 1929. 


id 

Endurance flights. by planes refueling in the air 
were aviation features of 1929. From Jan. 1 to Jan. 
7 the attention of the air-minded of the world was 
fixed upon the United States Army Fokker mono- 
plane, with three Army Wright Whirlwind motors 
of 225 h.p. each, Question Mark in charge of Major 
Carl a ai with a crew of four, Capt. Ira Eaker, 
Lieut. Elwood Quesada, Lieut: H. A. Halverson, and 
, Sergt. etd Hooe, who flew above Los Angeles, Cal., 
Staying aloft for 150 hours 40 minutes and 15 seconds. 
he distance traveled was estimated at more than 
11,000 miles; the speed averaged 70 miles an hour. 
The plane consumed 5,205 gallons of gasoline and 202 

gallons-of oil. 

Then R. G. Robbins and James Kelly flew the 
monoplane Fort Worth in a refueling flight, May 20- 
26, over Fort Worth, Texas, jor 172 hours 31 minutes. 

Thorwald Johnson and Owen Houghland sought 

the record in a monoplane over Minneapolis, Minn., 


July on but were forced down after a flight 


shin 8 ea agen aa d Bo 
yron K. Newcomb an y L. Mitchell took 
eae Jad GaP sala arnt ae 
sg eG aa x esas nae a 

: e and L, W. Mendell were then 
in the air and they raised the record with the bi ee 
Angelus over California near Culver City to 246 oe 
SS Then for the ATH tune ete eee he 

é in 

Dale Jackson and Forest, O'B: Roane en et 


Louis for near 17 days—July 13-30—set the retueling 
h minutes 30 ae 


, & Ci bertson sma 
cabin monoplane with a Curtiss Challenger sieeacied 
radial motor eit rol 170 h.p. The plane was 
refueled 47 times and consumed 3,590 gallons of gas. 
The joint earnings of the pilots exceeded $31,250. 


Vale oh 
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They landed in excellent physical condition; Jackson 
had lost no weight and O’Brine had gained 114 
pounds. The motor was working smoothly. 

Joe Glass and Glenn Loomis attempted to better 
the record over Houston, Tex., in their monoplane 
Billion Dollar City, but were forced down by an 
accident to their motor July 27 after being aloft 
233 hours 12 seconds. 

The record in 1928 was 53 hours 36 minutes 41 
wigs Hee by Haldeman and Stimson at Jackson- 

e, . 


s SOLO ENDURANCE FLIGHTS. 


Notabie solo endurance airplane flights reported 
in the press in 1929 were: Martin Jensen at Roosevelt 

eld, L. I., on March 28, stayed up 35 hours, 33 
minutes, 30 seconds; Herbert J. Fahy at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on May 29 was aloft 36 hours, 56 minutes and 
36 seconds; while Vern Speich at Long Beach, Cal., 
‘on Oct. 3 made the record 38 hours and 48 seconds. 

For the women, Miss Evelyn Trout at Los Angeles 
on Feb. 11 made a flight of 17 hours, 5 minutes and 
7 seconds; Miss Louise McPhetridge at Oakland, 
Cal., stayed up 22 hours, 3 minutes and 12 seconds; 
and Miss Elinor Smith at Roosevelt Field, L. I. on 
April 24 made the record 26 hours, 21 minutes and 
32 seconds. : : 
Mule. Maryse Bastie, a French girl, taking off from 
Le Bourget, Paris, July 28 at 5:17 a.m., remained 
aloft 26 hours, 21 minutes, 32 seconds. She flew a 
40 h.p. Caudron’ monoplane. 


TRANSOCEANIC FLIGHTS OF 1929. 


Three French ayiators, Jean Assollant, Rene 
Lefeyre, Armendo Lotti and a stowaway made a 
non-stop flight in the Yellow Bird from Old Orchard.,. 

e., U. 8S. A., to near Comillas, Spain, June 13-14, 
1929, an estimated distance of 3,128miles, in 29 hours 
52 minutes, an average of 105 miles per hour. Later 
the flight was continued to Paris. 

The French aviators, Capt. Diendonne Costa 
and Maurice Bellonte attempted a westward trans- 
Atlantie flight from Paris to New York, starting on 
July 13, 1929 in the plane Question Mark. They 
flew to within 150 miles of the. Azores where they 
encountered high head wind and fog. The plane was 
turned toward Europe again and a landing made 
near Villa Coublay, France, after a non-stop flight 
of approximately 3,180 miles in 28 hours. 

Four Spanish aviators, Mai. Ramon Franco, 
Com, Eduardo Gonzales Gallarza, Capt. J. Ruiz 
de Alda and Serg. Pedro Madariaga. rose from 
Cartagena in a Spanish hydroplane on June 2! in a 
westbound Atlantic Ocean flight. For almost eight 
days no word was received regarding the plane or 
crew, although planes and ships scouted the coast 
and the Azores. - On June 29 the plane and crew were 
pieked up 100 miles southeast of Santa Maria Island 
of the Azores by the British aircraft carrier Eagle. 
' Fuel had given out on June 22 and the plane drifted 
for seven days without injury to the aviators. 
' The Spanish aviators, Capt. Ignacio Jimenez 
and Capt. Franctsco Iglesias in the monoplane 
Jesus Del Gr-n Poder made a non-stop flight of the 
Atlantic Ocean westward from Seville, Spain to 
Bahia, Brazil, Mar. 24-26, 1929. The distance is 
- estimated as 4,100 miles. The time was 43 hours, 
utes. 
igh) r Q. Williams and Lewis H. Yancey, 
A can aviators, made a non-stop flight of the 
Atlantic Ocean in the plane Pathfinder from Old 
Orch: Me., to Santander, Spain, July 8-9, 1929. 
The aviators had planned to make Rome in one flight 
but headwinds and fog held them back and lack of 
_gasoline forced a descent at Santander after a flight 
of 3.400 miles in 31 hours 32 minutes. Later the 
plane was flown to Rome where a great reception 
F them. 
ras ay “Polish fliers, Maj. Casimir Kubala and 
Maj. Ludwik Idzikowski attempted a westward 
“Atlantic Ocean flight in the plane Marshal Pilsudski, 
taking. off from Le Bourget, France, July 13, 1929, 
jess than an hour ahead of the French plane Question 
Mark. Some 200 gy Ue eet es noe 
r 
trouble developed ane a fol weeds Mal. dds 
kowski was killed S te as sequent explosion and 
1 vere! ured. 
eS ovis a vintans, Oscar Kaesar and Kurt 
Luescher Bey. 
“3 ) ou ; 
vt an ae empt to make the westbound Atlantic Ocean 
4 ht. 
‘ eine day but ee not heard from again. 
iyo 7 iteman, - y 
Gaicce tp ihe monoplane Golden Hind from Grace 
Harbor, Newfoundland to’ make a trans-Atlantic 
- flight, on Oct. 22, 1929. He was never heard from. 


JE ae aoe 
Ss SCHNEIDER TROPHY RACE. © 

a Ty for the Schneider international 
- “nadtoplane trophy was held on the Solent, off Cowes, 


tr 
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Eng., Sept. 7, 1929. Two teams otf three fliers each 
raced, representing Great Britain and Italy. Flying- 
Officer H. R. D. Waghorn won the trophy for Great 

He flew the thirty-one mile course at the 
Tate of 328 miles per hour; T. Dal Molin (Italy) was 
second with a record of 284 miles per hour: Flight Lt. 
D'Arcy Greig (Britain) third, 282 miles; Flying Offi- 
eer Atcherley (Britain) was disqualified though he 
made 325 miles per hour. The other two Italians 
were forced down. : 


The results and speed, per hour of series of races are: 


Place. Winner and Nation. M.P.H, 
1913 Monaco. ...... Prevost (Brance)....... 45.75 
1914 Monaco.......C. H. Pixton (G. B.).... 86.8 
1919 Bournemouth...Race annulled, 
1920 Venice........ Luigi Bologna (Italy), £.107 
1921 Venic®ii!? 245. G. de Briganti (Italy). .111 
1922 Naples........ H. C, Riard (G. B.).....145.7 
1923 Cowes........ Lt. Rittenhouse (U.S.A.)177.38 
1925. Baltimore. .: .. Lt. J. Doolittle (U.S.A.).232.5 
1926 Hampton Rods.Maj. de Bernhard: (It.)..264.4 
1927 Venice. . .....: Fit.-Lt. Webster (G. B.).281.54 
1929 Cowes... ......F.-O. Waghorn (G. B.). .328.63 


New World Speed Records were set up follo 
the Schneider Cup Race by the fliers of Great eae 
tain’s team. On September 10, 1929, Major A. H. 
Orlebar flew the Supermarine S6 over a three kilom- 
etre course on the Solent off Calshot twice in each 
direction at an average speed of 355.80 miles per 
hour. His fastest single flight was at the rate of 
368.80 miles per hour. On September 12. 1929 


in the same plane Major Orlebar raised the record to. ee. 
All of these records are sub-—- 


357.70 miles per hour. 
ject to homologation by the International Aviation 
Federation. 

The Seventh Around-England Air Race was flown, 
starting at London, Eng., July 5, 1929, and finishing 
there on the 6th. .Three hundred and_ forty-one 
planes corhpeted in this 1.100 mile race. The King’s 
Cup was won by Flight-Lieut. Atcherley in a Gloster- 
pa plane with an,average speed of 150.30 miles 
per hour. 4 


NOTABLE CROSS-COUNTRY FLIGHTS. 


Capt. Frank M. Hawks, flying & Lockheed Vega. 


monoplane, left Roosevelt Field, I. L., at 5:21:51 a.m. 
on Thursday, June 27, 1929, landed at’ Los Angeles 
at 12:23:23 a.m. on Friday the 28th, stayed there for 
a rest and service and refueling of his plane seven 
hours and 14 minutes, took off again at 7:47 a.m. 
and landed back at Roosevelt Field at 1:16 Saturday 
morning the 29th. He made the trip from New York 
to Los Angeles in 19 hours and 10 minutes, the old 
record being 24 hours, 51 minutes, made by Capt, 
Charles B. Collyer and Harry I. Tucker; and that 
from Los Angeles to New York in 17 hours, 43 
minutes, breaking the old record (his own made on 
Feb. 5) of 18 hours, 22 minutes. His elapsed time 
from coast to coast and back was 43 hours, 59 
minutes. 

George Holdemati flew from Windsor, Can., to 
Havana, Cuba, on-Feb. 23, 1929, a distance of 1,404 
miles, in 12 hours, 53 minutes. 

Arthur Walker and Nicholas Mamer established a 
refueling transcontinental non-stop, round trip, 
Spokane to New York to Spokane, ending August 20, 
1929. The plane, Sun God, left Spokane on Aug. 16, 
and during its flight covered 7,200 lineal miles and was, 
in the air 120 hours, 2 minutes. 

The Russian aviators, Dmitry Fugayet, Simon 
Shestakof, Boris Stergilof and Philllp Bolotof, in the 
plane Land of the Soviets, flew from. Moscow east 
by way of Siberia and Alaska to New York with a 
number of stops between Aug. 23 and Noy. 1, 1929. 
The distance was estimated as.12,500 miles. 

Squadron Leader A. G. Jones-Williams and Lieut. 
N. H. Jenkins established a non-stop flight record 
from England to India on April 24-26, 1929, when 
they flew a Fairey-Napier monoplane from Lincoln- 
shire, Eng., to Karachi, India, an estimated distance 
of 4,130 miles in 50 hours, 48 minutes. ‘The flight 
as about 287 miles short of the world’s record, 

Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 


wy, 


ew 


French aviators, established an unofficial world’s . 


distance record flight by flying from Paris to Tsitsihar 
in northern Manchuria, where they landed Sept. 29; 
1929, a distance veriously estimated as from 4,900 to 
5.500 miles. The flight was non-stop, non-refueling 
and if recognized by the International Aviation Feder- 
ation will supplant the record of Rome to Natal. 


Brazil, in 1928, by the Italian fliers Ferrarin and — 


Del Prete. | 
NEW ALTITUDE RECORDS, 
Dressed in only a leather flying suit lined with soft 


fur, sheep-skin boots, a face helmet and mask and 


two pairs of mittens, Lieut. Apollo Soucek, U. §. N., 


‘piloted a Wright Apache land airplane, powered with 


motor and supercharger, fo an altitude of: 


a Wasp i 
39,140 feet (11,930 meters), nearly eight miles. above’ 


i’, 


* \ g Bristol-Jupiter 420 h-p. 


see Ut FS 
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the Naval Air Station at Washington on May 8. 


He broke the world record of 38,418 feet held by} 


_ Lieut. C. C. Champion, also a naval aviator. Se 
- Lt. Soucek, on June 4, set_up an altitude mark for 
seaplanes, 38,560 feet (11,753 meters) in a Wright 

_ Apache with Pratt and Whitney 5 h.p. super- 

' charged engines at Washington, D. C. .The old 
record was 37,995 feet (11,581 meters) made by Lt. 
Cc Champion, U. S. N., in a sister plane on July 


Lt. Soucek’s land plane record stood as a world 
record for about a fortnight for on May 25, Willi 
. Neuenhofen, flying a Junders H34 monoplane with 
Sa on at Dessau, Ger- 

. Taany, reached 41,704 feet (12,739 meters). 
_ On Feb. 12, Lieut. H. Johnston and Capt. A. W. 
_ Stevens reached nearly 39,000 feet at Dayton, Ohio 

kh 


OTHER AVIATION FEATURES, 


“The world’s largest airship, and the first rigid 
lighter-than-air craft to be put into the air by Great 


ritain since the war, is the R-101, with two decks | 
f luxurious two-berth staterooms, a glass enclosed | 


his gift of $500,000 to New York University for the — 
| founding of a school of aeronautics in 1925, th 
| establishment of. the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for ~ 


Dg, a) [ « 

tor four hours, at a height of 2,000 feet and covering 
200 miles, at a speed not exceeding fifty-eight miles 

an hour. The ship carried fifty-two persons. 
'.. The R-101, built for service on the England-India 
alr route by British Government engineers, is 732 feet 
- Jong and 131 feet in diameter. Its height, including 
_ the control car, is 140 feet, and its lifting gas dis- 
placement 5,000,000 cubic feet. The principal 
frames are made of stainless steel tubing. Aluminum 
alloy is used for minor structural members. Hydro- 


~~ gen.is the lifting gas used as America has a monopoly | time: 20 hours, 2 minutes, 2 seconds elapsed time; — 


on the non-inflammable helium gas. 

She ablp is propelled by five Beardmore engines, 
~ each developing 600.h-p., using heavy oil which re- 
‘duced the cost one-fifth and practically eliminates 
the danger of fire. 
~ LARGEST OF ALL AIRPLANES. 


vont ‘The 
yt % 


ie 


1¢ Annual report of Clarence M. Young, Director 
eronautics, filed with the Secretary of Commerce, 

Noy. 25, 1929, for the fiscal year 1928-29, gives the 
umber of licensed flyers as 28,153, and flying schools 

8 about 600; 32 air lines carrying express, 47 carrying 
and 61 carrying passengers, with 29,227 miles 


eee 


irplane miles flown, all operators 
Airplane miles flown daily, average 
Passengers carried for hire....... 
i ress and freight carried— 


verage 
Airways in operation 
Tines in operation Dec, 3i—number 
ein operators Dec. 31 
Si 


é 


, Nat. Gd 
ed auxill 


- Exports (airplanes, engines, and parts) 
_ Exported airplanes—number 
Concerns engaged in air industry—number 
_ Goy’t. consumption, airplanes—number,.... 


| feature of the National Air Race meet held 


huge German passenger seaplane, DO-X, on | 


Oct. 21. took off from Lake 
ssengers and a crew of ten. 


Shrplan 


ast Prussia, Oct. 20. 


HONORS IN AVIATION. } 

Daniel Guggenheim received June 11, 1929 the — 
first “Spirit of St. Louis” medal for exceptional ser-— 
vices to aeronautics awarded by the American Society — 
of Mechanieal Engineers. - 
Mr. Guggenheim's contributions to flying include 


mark for £ 
Field in 


4 
on 


the Promotion of Aeronautics with $2,500,000 in — 
1926, and a gift of $500,000 to Chile to advance civil — 
and commercial aviation there. 3 a 
The title of “‘Best Aviator in ms World in 1928” — 
was awarded by the International Léague of Aviators, _ 
Jan. 25, 1929, to the Italian, Col. Arturo Ferrarin, 
who flew from Rome to Natal, Brazil. Dr. Hugo — 
Eckener, commander of the Graf Zeppelin, was 
awarded the lighter-than-air trophy. ? = 
Nine women pilots finished in the Women’s Derby 
flight from Los Angeles, Cal. to Clevelan es & 
eve 
land Aug. 25 to Sept. 2, 1929. Louise Thaden won, : 
Gladys O'Donnell was second, 21 hours, 21 minutes, 
43 seconds; and Amelia Earhart third, 22 hours, 13 
minutes, 42 seconds. ‘a , 
Lt. James H. Doolittle on Sept. 25, 1929, took off _ 
flew and landed his plane at Mitchell Field, L. I., 
aera “blind”; his instruments were his only 
guide. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


of established airways, 10,183 of which are lighted 
for night flyin., with 2,065 miles of lighted airways — 
under construction. Scheduled operations are 69,029 
miles a day. 

A condensed comparative summary for the last | 
three calendar years, prepared from the Department 
of Commerce Reports, is here given: , 


1926. 
4,318,087 
11,830 


1928. 
9,838,307 , 
27,091 


,061,210 
$7,433,166 
16,667 
$1,979 
973 


63 

21° 

37° 
$7,996,978 
; $0.11 


268 
$5,226,570 
275 
1,036 
$519,238 


$5,000,000 

2,041" 
$300,000 

ie A 64 

840 | 

43 

$43,812/318 
$64,662,491 | 
664,723 


Tis6 
$8,8711027 
$17,694,905 
$1,027,210 


600 | 
.682- 


Automobile Race and Track Records: Bennett Balloon Race. 


AUTOMOBILE (A. A. A.) RACE AND TRACK RECORDS. 
AMERICAN STRAIGHTAWAY RECORDS, 


Distance , Date. Place. Driver. Make. Time. Average. 
S$) 1mi.}| 2/17/19]Daytona Beach... .. rl cece Packard Spl 
5 1k.. |/8/11/29|/Daytona Beach... .| Segrave.....| Leon Irving Napier ae 372 i78 Ra 
) Imi.| 3/11/29|Daytona Beach... ..| Segrave.....| Leo eters eee 
f) 5k. | 3/29/27|Daytona Beach... ‘_| Sesrave..._ | Sunbea ot page i oats 306s fae 
1 5 mi.| 4/25/20/Daytona Beach Milton.....] Duese 2: qos See 
f) 10 mi. | 2/16/19|Daytona Beach... __} DePalma. | Paranda ste} E0031 148.400 SSpict 
SPEEDWAY COMPETITIVE. & 
Miles } Miles 
Mi.| Time per Hr.} Driver. Place. Date Time. fen Hr.| Driver. Place. Date 
5 2 10.5 137. 931) Hill... .... Los Angeles. | 1926 Fe 150} 1 07 82.41/133.716|De V 
10) 424.6 |136.054|Duray.....|Los Angeles.|1926 1 30 39.11/132.375| MeDonogh Asa City, 1926 
15 6 28. 03] 139. 168) MeDonogh) Atlan. City .|1926 30012 14 14.18} ae oe Hartz... Atlan. City .|1926 
20} _ 8 48.02/136.314| Duray.....|Los Angeles.|1926 -|/ 350/3 24 42 ee Anderson... | Brooklyn. . .|1925 vote 
25) 10 58, Teylaee's (426| MeDonogh) Atlan. "City, 1926 || 40 74 56 ao 10 i8 Lewis... . .| Indianapolis|1925 f 
50 22 Oe 891135. 500) MeDonogh! Atlan. ce. 1938 || 45) ith orks 4 10 oo De Paolo. . Indianapolis) 1925 
i rOnog! dian: 
100! 44 52.41/533.709| Lewis... Tos Angeles }1996 |! ol [101-18 [De Paolo. Indiana palielseas 
Ameri Speedway Qualiying Record— | 148.174 m.p.h. Avg. 
Loekhart at at : Atiantic City, way 7, 192 1% Miles American Dirt Track Qualifying Record. 


—36.66 Sec.—147.729 m. Lockhart at Cleveland, Ohi 
_ American species annie. Cisaray Fe Detroit, | 1 Mile—38.94 Sec.—92" 45 me epee Po. 1807. 


Mich., June 14, 1928. 244 Miles—60.7. Sec.— a, 
STRAIGHTAWAY eee REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK. I ae 

Miles.| Time. Driver. Miles.} Time. Driver. Place. Date. 
10 5 14.40/ Bruce Brown.|Daytona..... 1909 150 /|155 18.00/Disbrow..... Jacksonville, . 

20 13 11.92}Burman..... Jacksonville..| 1911 200 |234 12.00|Disbrow..... sereonvitier! Toil 

50 35 52.41|Burman..... Jacksonville..| 1911 250 (3 14 15.00/Disbrow..... Jacksonville..| 1911 

100 /|1 12 45.20:Burman. .... (Daytona.....| 1908 300 (3 53 33.50! Disbrow..... Jacksonville..| 1911 

AMERICAN 122 CU. IN. RECORDS (Standard Distances.) 


Driver. Time. | Avge. Track. cal 


5 Mur. Ric 200 |McDonogh. .}1 30 39.11]132.375] Atlantic City 
10 uray. . sch. 250 |McDonogh. .|1 51 53.03/134.068| Atlantic City 
25 |MeDonogn. . 3 : 300 |Hartz....... 2 14 14.18/134,091| Atlantic City 
50 |McDonogh..| 22 04.59/135.890/ Atlantic City we Lewiseiics.. 3 27 23.84/101.25 |Indianapolis 
100 |Lewis......- 44 52.40/ 133.709! Los Angeles Lewis....... 3 56 30.19/101.16 |Indianapolis = 
150 | Devore...... 1 07 $2.41/133.716 Atlantic City 500 DePaolo.....!4 56 39.46)101.13 Indianapolis: ; 


AMERICAN 91.5 CU. IN. RECORDS (Standard Distances.) 
Miles.{ Driver. Time. | Avge. Track. Miles.; Driver. Time. | Avge. Track. 


5 |Lockhart..} 2 14.77/133.560] Atlantic City 200 |Lewis.....|1 32 15.97|130.058| Atlartic City 
10 |Lockhart.. 4 25,37| 135.659] Atlantic City 250 |Duray.....}2 00 16.60/124.712|Los Angeles 
Lockhart..| 11 19.73/132.405/Charlotte.N.C. 300 |Gleason.. .}2 54 21.49)103.236 odienaae 
50 he es ate 22 53.25|131.075/ Atlantic City 350 |Gleason...|3 25 51.86/102.009| Indianapolis 
100 |Kee 45 31.30) 131.805) Atlantic City 400 |Gulotta... s 57 39.15] 100.988] Indianapolis 
150 Woodbury. 1 08 09.10! 132.058) Atlantic City 500 |Meyer.....'5 01 33.75) 99.482 Indianapolis 
AMERICAN 1 MILE GIRCULAR DIRT TRACK RECORDS (Standard Distances.) 


Dist. Place. | Driver. Average. Dist. Place. | Driver. Time. Average. 


A .94/92.45 m.p.h. 10 mi.|Cleveland|Lockhart|} 7 00.71 |86.569 m.p.h. 
3 a: Gloveland rockhare : 196 Tp .h. 25 mi.}Cleveland|Lockhart| 17 42.42 |84.712 m.p.h. 
3 mi.|Cleveland| Lockhart "104 m:p,h. || 50 mi.|Cleveland|Lockhart| 35 55.72 |83.499 m-p.h. 
4 mi,|Cleveland| Lockhart .465 m.p.h. 75 mi.|Cleveland mee ty 54 25.72 |82.677 m.p.h 
5 mi. Beer ockhare "488 m.p.b. |! 100 mi.|Syracuse |Shaw..../1 14 00.80 !81.066 m.p.h, 


GORDON BENNETT INTERNATIONAL BALLOON RACE, 1929. 


Mi Race | United States Geological Survey, and the barographs | 
‘ wey ae, Gordon, Bennett International Balloon p lataph iecpenr i ghee net aD gg Pee) phe 


ae eed fave eg ean | Oe io official standing of contestants was: 


_ The distance achiev 


Lan Place Distance 
Balloon Country Pilot and Aide. ding lesan 


T. Van Orma i Alan MacCracken..... F Visite mit 


Cai Capt. J. F. Powell. . Be oe 
“Gant. Ge W. Bepner, Capt. J Bushnell. ...10 mi. Sw. Eaton.. 304 
Ernest Demuyter, Franz ee ater Ne ates Cor ‘don, Ind.. .226 
*'George Schenstrom, S. A. U. Rasmussen. - SE. Bedford "209 
faratiels oe nnae. Georges Blanchet, Howard A, Scholle... .. ‘Btinesyite, Ind.. -200 
“Germany: Hugo Kaulen, Jr. 1, Pritz Lente weeeey ee sed am SE; Melvin, Wa 
me mS J. Cadaval.. “Fairbanks, Ind....-..-. 


‘| Argentina.. DE Sarda radley, a ae 
Island, Canada, 952 miles, ours 
“The? ps Mee Ce ee ee Tear eee ee Prince Raward I a new record for both distance and 
save fete taburgh, Pa., May 491929. i duration: $2000 et Elles; third. Good- 
eee the choloé of th Saad eats year VII, W, T. Van Orman, approximately same 


le Zoned we “Bushnell. ‘to Savage Harbor distance. 


; ae (Prepared for The World Almanac A 


Radio traces its descent directly to the theoretical 
work of James Clerk Maxwell, who in 1865, as a re- 
’ sult of his profound researches in mathematical 
4, physics, made the declaration that visible light con- 
sists of electrical waves in the ether and that electro- 
\ magnetic waves of other wavelengths not visible as 
“ight also existed. In 1887 Heinrich Hertz of Ger- 
Many gave an experimental proot of the existence of 
these latter electrical waves. 


e -  BARLY WORK OF MARCONI. 


3 Between the years 1894 and 1896 Guglielmo Mar- 
-_-- goni of Italy initiated his experiments on the coherer, 

F 7 a device invented by Branley. At about the same 

oa le, Marconi modified the original radiating system 

“4 ertz by connecting one terminal of the spark 

: the earth and the other to a large aerial 


itenn: 
Mareont, by 1898, had succeeded in sending tele- 
fork messages 2 distance of 144 miles. By 1901 
had telegraphed from Cornwall to the Isle of 
Wight, a distance of 200 miles. In this year he also 
, _ first succeeded in sending signals across the Atlantic 
Gaus and in 1903 sent a complete message. 
on ‘he Spl worker to use inductive coupling was Sir 
Ww dge, 
is tied crystal detector was introduced in 1906 as a 
i ate ee the work of Dunwoody and Pickard in 


In 1903 Poulsen of Denmark developed a form of 
‘eowle arc operating in a hydrogen atmosphere and 
agnetic field in such a way that sustained 


' Beneae ‘oscillations of fre eanenns up to 20,000 to 
30,000 eycles were genera Those ares provided 
source of continuous waves, in contrast with 
damped waves, with various resulting advantages. 
The ponnes are Subsequently played an important 
part a development of long distanfce radio- 


‘ ; bag ae 1910 another form of continuous wave 
‘ ae ‘generator was perfected, namely, the high-frequency 
[grey ‘The names best known in this connection 
% ose of Fessenden, Alexanderson and Gold- 
Ag ‘pene ‘This device was quite extensively used 
‘ _ in the subsequent development of high power radio- 
telegraphy. 


‘ ’ VACUUM TUBE. 


- One of the outstanding inventions in the entire 
of the radio art is the thermionic vacuum 
ey In the most common form this contains a 
~ heated filament which gives off electrons. These 
ve ‘are attracted to a ‘plate in the tube, passing through 
nr grid interposed between the filament and the plate, 
A small amount of electrical energy employed to 
vary the potential of the grid has a marked effect 
ere flowing between the plate and filament; 
the tube has large amplifying properties. 
ti ine Me et tube as we now know it was invented 
, y Lee De Forest an American, who intro- 
wt ace the rid into the previously used two-element 
of Fleming, an Englishman. The vacuum 
si wpe or “audion” of this pores contained an appre- 
lable amount of residual gas which proved to be 
largely responsible for its irregular behavior. Since 
\ it gave. ay res as an electric amplifier, the Bell 
' Telephone System became interested in developing 
it, beginning in 1912, as a means of accomplishing 
- transcontinental telephony. The telephone research 
workers and also those of the General Electric Co., 
interested in electron physics and X-rays undertook 
a thorough study of its electrical characteristics and 
af ongiaty means for thoroughly exhausting the gas from 
y the tube. Remarkable developments resulted in the 


4 ' 


realm of X-«rays and current rectification. In the 

field of telephony a tube resulted which was so 

~ satisfactory as a telephone repeater that the develop- 

ment of much larger tubes was immediately under- 

(taken, with the object of applying them to 'radjo 

ony. 

we abes capable of producing 25 watts of high 

uency energy were perfected by 1915 and were 

ae es in the successful transoceanic radio telephone 

experiments of that year. ‘The tubes were also used 

_. a8 modulators for so modifying the high frequency 

current that 1t embodied the characteristic of speech, 
us making radio telephony practical. 

In recent years there have been important further 

increases in the power of vacuum tubes, brought 

about by. water cooling. Tubes of this type of 10 

and 20-kilowatt ratings are standard a8 promi and 

- tubes of larger capacity have been nad seb 

hh experimental tests. 


“RADIO “TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


the Information Department ot the ‘Niskaiea! Telephone : 
Telegraph Company). 


This was the first use of an elevated | 


Even earlier than ‘its use in teadamniceing 
vacuum tube had’ roved of f the greatest importance 
re oc radio signals. For this purpose 

may 


D: 

This makes it possible to receive signals : 
the limiting factor is interfering noise, due to atmos- 
pheric and other electrical disturbances, and has led 
to important developments in directive antennas for 4 
reducing the -effects of such disturbances. There — 
have been important improvements in recent years — 
in the filaments of small and moderate sized vacuuin — ‘| 
tubes, resulting in a reduction of amount of power — 
required for heating the filament and- in- 
creased life of the tube. c 


ANTENNA DEVELOPMENT. 


During the World War the loop or frame antenna, 
having the directional preperiice of transmitting and « 
receiving most efficiently in its own pane. came into } 
use. This antenna is the basis of the radiocompass — 
now widely used in navigation for determining the © 
position of ships at sea. It is also used in recently 
developed systems of ting lanes so as to 
enable them to fly directly toward their destinaton. 7 

Another antenna development, Aatvable for trans- 
mission, is the multiple tuned antenna having several 
paraliel paths to ground, thereby lowering 
resistance offered to the ground currents and tad 
the radiating efficiency of the antenna. 
of antenna has been at ae rediovelegrapn | 
transmitting stations. 

Another antenna of special interest is the so-called _ 
“wave antenna” used for reception, which is a long __ 
wire on poles like a telephone line, of a length about 
be to the wavelength of the signals to be received. 

antenna has the desirable property of great 

directional discrimination, being sensitive for ee 

coming head-on, and greatly attenuating signals 
aH other directions including that sat ORAS to ae 
head-on direction. By usin, TER od antenna, 
especially by suitably combining two or more oan 
antennas to form an array, substantial progress has A | 
been made in overcoming the effects of static. 

Important antenna developments have accom-- 
panied the study and use of very high frequencies, 
often called ‘“‘short waves,” for radio transmission. f 
Antennas for this purpose have been designed in 4 
entirely different ty from those above. These © 
antennas have excellent Nec pete properties and. — 
some types have been called “beam” antennas since $ 
the purpose in using them at the transmitting station 
is to Read out electrical waves in more or jess of a 
beam, as in the case of a beam of light froma search 
light. “An antenna of this type consists of an array 

arranged to be excited in some difinite 
=. relation and usually including a second set of 
wires acting as-a reflector. Such antennas are also, 
used for receiving, a function in which their direc- 


jes are of great value in increasing >| 
of the signals with respect to anterfer: 
disturbances. na | 
built up around the vacuum tube. 
when properly connected with other electrical 
facilities, made Sy atiable's Sree oF bane ng nee - FI 
uency currents, so that they might embod: 
tions of the ely It also provided ied 
ans isfactory means of generating - high nancy 
Kp teh and of amplifying and detecting them. 
By_ 1915 the development ofthe vacuum babe 
to such a point that engineers of 
tted Pppect successfully from 
ton, Va., to Paris, Zone, California. 
wall, the last distance a bela? nearly 5,000 
the war, radiotelephony was su 


between airplanes and stations on the _ 
Within the — 


RADIOTELEPHONY. 
The development of radiotelephony was largely 
This device, 


During 
nae 
pee and between airplanes-in flight, 

it few years the remarkable Praag of interest in 


aviation has brought aircraft again ‘into the 
foreground and further developments - beet in’ 


progress, inclu telephone, tel 
ey ding telephone, Fest ‘and, direc 


nie 


ers 


. Stability of operation with a resul: increase in the 
fidelity of transmission. = 
_,. Improvements in the fidelity of receiving apparatus 
have steadily taken place. There has been within 
the last year or two a marked trend toward sets 
deri their entire power supply from the lighting 
circuit in the home. There has also been a simplifi- 
cation in the controls of the set, these having now 
been reduced usually to the absolute minimum of a 
Station selector, a volume control and a switch for 
turning the set on and off. The ‘‘dynamic"’ type of 
loudspeaker, giving faithful reproduction for the very 
i) low pitches, has come into quite extensive use. The 
# use of larger tubes in the last stages of amplification 
_ of receivers during the last two or three years has 
increased the available output and improved the 
quality so that high-grade loudspeakers may be 
adequately operated. 
An important development in radio broadcasting 
began in 1922 with the effective extension of radio 
Studios to outside points such as concert ‘halls, the 
scenes of athietic events, etc., by means of suitable 
connecting telephone lines. By a more elaborate 
use of this method, several stations were enabled to 
transmit the same program. Special engineering 
attention has been given to the telephone lines used 
to supply program material to radio stations. These 
provide for the faithful transmission of a wide range 
of low, medium, and high pitches, the present limits 
being, roughly, 100 to 5,000 cycles per second. 
These circuits have mostly been furnished by open- 
wire lines, but increased use of circuits in cable, 
with their greater reliability, is in prospect. 
During 1921 to 1924, announcements were made of 
“successful experiments in extending the land tele- 
phone system by radio to ships at sea so that two-way 
telephone conversations could be carried on between 
any person on land and any passenger on a ship. 

Following further development work during 1929, 
" a@ commercial ship-to-shore telephone service is now 
being initiated, beginning with service between the 
Jand lines of the Bell System, and the S.S. Leviathan. 

The development of water-cooled vacuum tubes, 
in conjunction with some of the improved antennas 

Ww have been described, and also an improved 
Method of modulation known as “single sideband 
transmission,’ and the discovery that in the région 
of 60 kilocycles atmospheric electric disturbances 
“are much less for receiving stations when located in 
northern latitudes, made possible the opening of 
commercial transatlantic radiotelephony in 1927. 
The 60-kilocyele facilities as now employed consist 
. of an eastbound channel from Rocky Point, Long 
Tsland, to. Cupar, Scotland, and a westbound channel 
from Rugby, England, to Houlton, Maine. 
_ On December 1, 1929, in addition to the low fre- 
quency channel, three high frequency systems were 
in commercial service, transmission taking place from 
“Lawrenceville, N. J., to Baldock, England, and from 
ugby, England, to Netcong, N. J. Terminal con- 
trol points are provided at New York and London 
where connections are made to the land line'telephone 
systems of North America and Europe. 

_ Radiotelephone circuits which have been reported 
as open for commercial service in other parts of the 
world include connections between Madrid and 

Buenos Aires, Amsterdam and Jaya, Paris and 
7 , Berlin and Buenos Aires, and between Berlin 
Bangkok. 


USE OF “SHORT WAVES.” 
transmission, 


e’ , It being generally necessary to change the 
- fregustcy at certain times of the day in order to 


ever, as ing. magnetic emus bane 
high frequencies are useless so 
Been oles SE seariths other frequencies in the 


ars, be expected to give 
as continuous service as is afforded by wire com- 
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distance radiotelegraphy between fixed points by 
radio companies, governments and amateurs. They 
have been used to some extent by ships and aircraft 
and this use is rapidly being extended. The ac- 
curate control of high frequencies has necessitated 
the use of quartz crystals. These crystals have 
the piezoelectric property of slightly tering teeir 
shape upon the application of an electric field, 
and conversely producing an electric potential dif- 
ference when a mechanical strain is applied. As a 
result of these characteristics, one of the mechanical 
natural frequencies of the crystal can be reproduced 
electrically by proper association with a vacuum 
tube. This current furnishes an accurate means for 
maintaining the frequency of transmission. 


PICTURE TRANSMISSION AND TELEVISION. 


Since signals for the transmission of pictures or 
of television may be sent by either radio or wire, 
these matters are not restricted to the radio field. 
In this account of the development of the radio art, 
it therefore seems appropriate to describe chiefly 
those systems which hve been demonstrated or are 
now in use employing radio channels. 


The ‘‘photoradio” process used by the Radio 


Corporation of America for the facsimile transmission 
of material employs at the transmitting station a 
scanning process which effectively transforms the 
picture from a half-tone into a back and white dotted 
picture. In this way signals are transmitted at 
frequent intervals instead of continuously and the 
effects of the variable ether path are partially over- 
come. At the receiving end chemically treated 
paper is darkened by the action of a jet of hot air 
under the control of the incoming signals. This 
process requires about half an hour for the trans- 
mission of a 9 in. x 7 in. picture, an@ during 1929 
continued in operation across the Atlantic between 
New York and London, and across the Pacific be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu. During 1929 a 
transcontinental ‘“‘photoradio” service was als 
inaugurated between New York and San Francisco. 

A striking development in electrical communica- 
tion within the last two years has been television. 


This was accomplished by wire over a distance of - 


some 200 miles between New York and Washington, 
D. C., at a demonstration by the Bell System on 
April 7, 1927. The speakers and performers at 
Washington were readily recognized on the receiving 
screens at New York. The voices were also trans- 
mitted and reproduced by means of’a loud speaker. 
A radio demonstration at the same time consisted of) 
the transmission of television and speech signals 
from Whippany, N. J., 22 miles from New York, to 
ae on Telephone Laboratories building in New 
York City. 

At demonstrations during 1928 and 1929 the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories showed improvements in 
the television apparatus. One of these improye- 
ments consisted of the use of crystals for controlling 
the frequency of the transmitting and receivin; 
apparatus, thus eliminating the necessit; 
transmission of synchronizing current. ther im- 
provements made possible the transmission of a 
scene in the open air, illuminated by ordinary sun- 
light, and the transmission and reproduction of 
television in color. 

The General Electric Company has also been 
active in this field and has demonstrated television 
upon a screen such as one would use for a home 
motion picture projector. Other parties, notably 
C. Francis Jenkins of Washington, have been active 
in television or the related field of picture trans- 
mission. 

Various workers in Europe have also been engaged 
in the study of optical transmissions by electricity. 
Baird in England has used both visible and infra-réd 
ight and is also reported to-have demonstrated the 
reproduction of television images in color. In Ger- 
many, Karolus has ici oo a cell through which: 
light. passes in variable amounts under the control 
of an electric.field. _This furnishes a rapid method of 
varying an intense beam of light. In France, Belin 
has also conducted investigations on optical trans- 
missions, using the cathode ray oscillograph. During 
the past year, Zworykin of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company made important contributions to televi- 
sion reception, using a cathode ray oscillograph. 


On account of the great popular interest in tele-- 


vision, it should be explained that the apparatus re- 
quir is rather elaborate and that even under 
laboratory conditions the art has not yet come near 
the .stage of development required to reproduce 
scenes with the fineness of detail of the regular 
motion picture. 5 


- RADIO BROADCASTING. 


The outstanding popular development dn radiogis 
the broadcasting of music, news and other material 
from radio-telephone stations, The fact that radio 
waves normally spread out in all directions from a 


~ 


[4 , 
for the 
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transmitting station makes radio a peculiarly appro- 
priate means for the conduct of a one-way communi- 
cation. service. intended to reach large numbers of 
listeners. Radiotelephone broadcasting in the way 
in which we now know it began in 1920 when station 
KDKA of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., began the trans- 
mission of programs on regularly published schedules. 
Tt was not long after that time before large numbers 
of broadcasting stations came into operation, accom- 
panied by a rapid increase in the number of receiving 
seta through which this service is made available to 
the listeners. j 

The interconnection of broadcasting stations puts 
given program before an audience which is much 
greater, than any otherwise available. In conse- 
quence, it is economically feasible to expend a much 
greater effort in the preparation of material and 
programs of high excellence and to employ artists of 
the greatest ability. These systems are supported 
through the sale of program time or the lease of 
facilities to national advertisers who desire to bring 
their names or the names of their products before the 
public in a favorable way. 

Extensive connections are operated on a regular 
daily..basis covering iarge portions of the country, 
the National Broadcasting Company having three 
networks with permanent connections to about 67 
stations, and the Columbia System having permanent 
connections to about 58 broadcasting stations. Ad- 
ditional connections are frequently made to both 
Systems and other groups of stations are also fre- 
quently connected together for the simultaneous 
transmission ot prostant features. Over 150 stations 
are thus served and the length of the permanent 
program circuits used by all systems totals about 
34, miles. ® 

Tt has been estimated that approximately 10,000,- 
000 radio receivers are now in use in the United States. 
leek service to something between 30,000, 
and 60,000,000 listeners. It is estimated that the 
beige ment sold in the United States 


radio receiving 
had a market value of approxi- 


during the year 192 
Mately $600,000,000. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 


' The organization of programs supported or “‘spon- 
sored” by national advertisers now appears quite 
definitely to be the major element in the answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Who will pay for the broadcasting?”’ 
Most: stations engaged in this service recognize 
however, that the quality of the pean material 
must always be maintained at a high standard and 
that either the sponsored programs or the normal 
programs—known as “sustaining”? programs—fur- 
nished by the stations must be of such a nature as to 
maintain the interest and good-will of the listeners, 
Otherwise, the value of the station’s service to those 
employing its facilities would largely be lost. 

In addition to the stations which either regularly 
or from time to time form part of a general distribu- 
tion system for broadcast programs, there are large 
numbers of stations which are engaged in a purely 
local broadcasting service. These stations are for 
the most part of lower power than the former, rang- 
ing from 100 to 500 or 1,000 watts. The programs 
which they provide are ordinarily of interest primarily 
to the residents of their own communities, and the 
basis of support of such stations seldom warrants the 
investment of large amounts of money, either in 
high power equipment or in a permanent, extensive 
program staff. 


BROADCASTING ABROAD. 


Broadcasting service In other countries has, in 

eneral, followed the technical lead of the United 
States. The basis of organization, however, is in 
many instances quite different. In the United States 
no governmental restriction is placed upon the use of 
radio receiving apparatus by broadcast listeners. 
In many Other countries, however, a listener's fee is 
required, this being ordinarily payable at any post 
office. : Part or all of the money collected from these 
fees is then used to support the broadcasting service. 
In some countries the organizations preparing -the 
radio ‘Scand are under more or less government 
control. . 

The total number of broadcasting stations in the 
world outside the United States is about 500, com- 
eri with 614 in the United States on November 1, 


TRANSOCEANIC RADIOTELEGRAPHY. 


In..the United States the Radio Corporation of 
America now has transmitting stations in the east 
at Rocky Point, L. I., Marion, Mass., New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., and Tuckerton, N. J., and receiving sta- 
tions at Riverhead, L. I., for the exchange of radio- 
telegraph messages with about 15 countries in 
Europe, Africa, North and South America. In 
addition to these, Australia is reached via Montreal. 


Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. | en - 


, These transmitting and receiving 


7 stations are con- 
‘entral” in New York City where 
g of all transmitters is rae fe 

from . receiving 


‘ords accurate and fast 


Stations are read. 
the business center of 


transmission to and from 
New York without relaying. ni 
For Pacific business the Radio Corporat a 
transmitting stations at Bolinas, Cal., “Kahuku, 
Hawali, and Manila,-and receiving stations. at 
hall, Manila. 


and . 
b Hawaii and 
four points in Asia and the panippee Tslands.. 

The Tropical Radiotelegraph Company transmits 
from Miami or New Orleans to 13 points in Central 
and South America. Increasing use, for long-dis- 
tante telegraph transmission, of the very high and 
very low frequencies existing on both sides has been 
made. With the high frequencies, very rapid speed 
of transmission have been r 

During the year 1929, a merger of the British radio 
and cable interests’ was consummated. - Such co- 
ordination of radio and cable services, rather than 
continued competition, has also been under discus- 
sion in the United States. 


TRANSATLANTIC RADIO TELEPHONY. 


In-the realm of radio telephony the outstanding 
development of recent years is the.commercial trans- 
atlantic telephone service, the technical aspects of 
which have already been described. This. service 
was established on Janu 7, 1927, between the 
New York zone and-the London zone, and was rapidly 
extended to include all.of the United States and most 
of the telephones in Canada, Cuba and Mexico im 
the New World and one after another of the nations 
of the European continent. A telephone subscriber 
in the United States can now reach any one of more 
than 28,500,000 telephones in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and -M , in twenty _European 
countries and in Ceuta, Africa. In September, 
1929, transatiantic service was placed ona twenty- 
four hour basis. i 

In June, 1929, a transoceanic radio telephone trans- 
mitting center was opened at Lawrenceville, N. J. 
At that point are short wave transmitters for service 
to Europe, supplementing the long wave transmitting 
circuit from ky Point, L. I. ‘he radio receivers 
for the three transatlantic circuits now operating | 
are located at Netcong, N. J. Some time early in 
1930 a short wave transmitter and. receiver at 
Lawrenceville and Netcong respectively will estab- 
oh Fo agg telephone service with Argen’ in South 

ica. : 


SHIP-TO-SHORE RADIO TELEPHONY. 


Early in December, 1929, commercial tele hone \ 
service between the Steamship Leviathan andthe 
land telephone system. was inaugurated. The first 
Instance of two-way radio telephony through. the 
telephone wire network to a vessel at sea took place 
in 1916. Following this first test, extensive experi+ 
mental aT tion was undertaken during the 
years 1919-1922. The present commercial service 
is available when the steamship is within 500 mil. 
New York. The land radio transmitter’is at Deal 
Beach, N. J., and the receiver at Forked River, NuJ. 
In ship-to-shore telephone -service .there are 2 
number of difficult technical problems arising, princi- 
pally due to the fact that on shipboard the radio 
transmitter and receiver must be located in 
proximity. However, a powerful land transmitter © 
and special types of directive antennas on land for 
transmission and reception help to offset the limita- 
tions of a ship as a site for radio telephone equipment. | 


MARINE RADIO SERVICE. | 


An extensive marine service is opera’ q 
Radiomarine Corporation of ‘America, by ae Mion ; 
Radio and Telegraph Company and others, by which — 


roadcast 
reception, gives greater distance range and’ allows” 
more simultaneous tr: a 
= ship busines. : a for the bier 

Radio systems, based on the directional properties’ 
of the loop antenna, whereby” ships within, a ‘few 
hundred miles of shore may obtain their location in. 
fog or at other times, have continued to prove-thelr 
value. .The U. 8. Navy system, with compass:sta- 


By 


é 
a 
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' ‘tions on shore. furnishes locations to shi 

5 i as re- 
_ quested, but can handle only one vessel iy a time 
_ along a given section of the coast. The Lighthouse 

‘Bureau system with radio beacon transmitters on 
Jand, ani Lend radio-compasses aboard ships 
has unlimited traffic capacity, and the amount of 
equipment ashore and on board ships has increased 
oury. The number of beacons on the Atlantic, 

‘acific and Great Lake Coasts of the United States 
‘ increased to 65 on June 30, 1929. Throughout 
. the rest of the world there were 57 additional bea- 
cons, according to the latest information of the 
Radio Division of the Department of Commerce. 
The number of American vessels equipped with 
radio-compasses was 1,903 on June 30, 1929, and 
continued. to increase during the following ° years 
Since the installation of a radio-compass is not re- 
quired by law, this large employment indicates its 
value. Such radio-compasses are also useful for 
locating a vessel in distress and some notable rescues 
have been effected in this way. 

An international conference on the Safety of Life 
at Sea was heid at London in Aprill and May, 1929 
At this conference important rules were adopted 
requiring the installation of radio equipment on 
practically all ocean-going vessels of 1600 tons or 
More and Calling for the installation, after a period of 
years, of radio-compasses on all ocean-going passen- 
ger vessels of 5,000 tons or more. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO. 


~ ‘The wth of aviation leading to the establish- 
ment of regular commercial service will, more and 
more, require operation of aircraft on schedule time 
under vy: weather conditions. For overcoming 
fog and other conditions of poor visibility, radio is of 
invaluable assistance. 
_ ¥ Under a recent law, the Department of Commerce 
- is charged with the development of aids to aerial 
navigation. The Department has especially devoted 
itself to the development of a directive type of radio 
beacon and installations of beacon apparatus have 
been made on a number of important SNe 
Radio telephone transmitting stations have also n 
' erected at many of the fields on these airways for the 
iting of weather reports and other informa- 
tion of general benefit to aircraft. Moderately low 
‘ encies are employed for both of these services 


Ke). 

'.. Many air transport lines have decided that their 
ility for the safety of life and property 
-Miecessitates the operation of private, ground-to- 
year two-way radio telephone systems for the 
lispatch of their planes. Numerous experimenta, 
installations have m employed during the past 
year and several large operators plan the complete 
equipment of their systems. Radio telephony is to 
be employed for the domestic overland routes using 
' moderately high frequencies (1500-6000 kc). Con- 
‘tinuous wave radio telegraphy is being employed for 
communication on long distance, over-water routes. 


lad NUMBER OF STATIONS. 


rhe increase in the number of American radio 
ti stations is shown by this table. The 
are for June 30 of the year CPR ON 1929 


(Commercial hips equipped with se ae 
Cae “og ere peeresh tis 485 2,166 2,113 
Berarianenebroadconting. wc, 0. Gal. "eis 
lephone broade: oie 
Amateur Pntions Cer eae sees 1,224 16,928 16,829 
Commercial and government 
land stations, special and 
'_ geophysical stations.......... te 872 1,149 
‘Commercial aircraft stations....  -« 5 97 


AMATEUR RADIO. 


_ The amateurs of the United States, organized into 
‘the American Radio Relay League, have been on 
Deas, in a number of catastrophes including the 
devastating storm which struck Porto Rico and 
’ Florida during 1928. At such times, regular com- 
: People don facilities may be seriously disrupted, and 
‘the services of amateurs prove to be of considerble 
value for the transmission of emergency messages. 


4 
GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION. 


Allow passed by Congress In 1910 and amended in 
uires ble radio equipment on certain 


examinations. The extension of the uses of radio for 
broadcasting and other purposes made it necessary 
eet the Secretary of Commerce to place certain 
mitations on the operation of transmitting stations 
Fs order to avoid undue interference. This resulted 
the carrying of a number of cases to the courts for 
determination of the authority of the Secretary of 
Commerce under the 1912 law. By 1926 it became 
evident that, under the decisions rendered, the 
Secretary of Commerce did not have athority too 
refuse to grant a license or to specify the frequency 
or wavelength to be used by the applicant. As a 
result, many additional broadcasting stations began 
srr gra pame of em on yolin ete which re- 
Serious interference with the service pre- 

viously rendered by other stations. “ 


FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION. 


In order to remedy this situation, Congress passed 
what is known as the “Radio Act of 1927.” This 
Act called for the establishment of a Federal Radio 
Commission, one member to be chosen from each of 
the five zones into which the country was divided. 

The Commission was given broad regulatory 
powers over all classes of radio transmitting stations 
and was authorized to specify the frequency, power, 
location and other conditions of their operation. 

The law authorized the Commission to grant or 
revoke any license when it deemed that “ publie con- 
venience, interest'-or necessity” would be served 
thereby. It ds under the authority of this law that 
the Commission has been making certain changes in 
the frequencies which broadcasting and other 
classes of stations are authorized to use. 

In the spring of 1928, an amendment to the Radio 
Act of 1927 was passed by Congress under. the terms 
of which the Federal Radio Commission was directed 
to apportion broadcasting assignments equally to the 
five zones, into which the country is divided, and in 
each zone to allot these assignments for use in the 
several states in proportion to their populatién. 
Under the terms of this amendment, the Commission 
Dut into effect on November 11, 1928, a reallocation 
of the broadcasting stations of the country. 

In effect, the Commission in this reallocation recog- 
nized three principal classes of broadcasting stations, 
and specified the channels which are to be used for 
Stations of each class. The existing broadcasting 
Stations were then assigned to channels in accordance 
With this plan, time divisions being required where 
necessary in order ‘to minimize interference and to 
mnake the apportionment of full time assignments as 
required by the law. ‘The classes of full time assign- 
mnents are: 


1. Stations to which full use of & clear channel 
is poe (5 kw. or more in power). 

2. Stations which are assigned to a channel 
for simultaneous operation with from one to four 
other stations (power ordinarily 250 to 1000 
watts). p 

3. Stations which are assigned to a channel 
jointly with about 25 other stations distributed 
throughout the country (up to 100 watts in power). 


In addition a number of other stations are author- 
ized to operate during the daytime or at such other 
times (as early evening or late at night) as will not 
cause interference with the operation of the station 
or stations which are assigned for the primary use of 
these channels. 

The Commission has announced certain regulations 
which must be met by broadcasting stations. Some 
of these are aimed et the reduction of interference 
and include, among others, the provision that no 
station shall deviate more than one-half kilocycle 
(500 cycles) from its assigned frequencies: Others 
are related more directly to the interest shown by 
the listeners in the various types of program ma- 
terial and include, for example, a requirement that 
suitable announcement be made when a program 
consists of phonograph records or ther mechanically 
produced material. 


“SHORT-WAVE” STATIONS, 


In addition to broadcasting, one of the regulatory 
problems which is assuming* increasing importance 
is that of assignment of high frequencies or short 
waves for use by various radio services. It has 
already developed that the number of applications 
for short-wave assignment is far greater than the 
number of available channels and the granting of 
licenses, therefore, involves the question of deter- 
mining’ the relative extent to which publie interest 
would be served by the various proposed services. 

The Federal Radio Commission (as of Noy. 
25, 1929) is composed of Ira E. Robinson, Chairman; 
Eugene O. Sykes: Charies McK. Saltzman; and 
Harold A. Lafound (one vacancy); Carl H. Butman, 
Secre . ‘The office is Dept. of the Interior Bldg., 
18th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


passeng: id 
_~ ‘The first law, covering in a general way the regula- |, 
tion vce ths used and interference produced 
by radio itting stations, was enacted by Con- | 
1912. “Under the provisions of this law, the 
ecretary of Commerce wus authorized to fssure 
‘jicenses to radio stations and operators and to make 
thee necessary inspections and give appropriate 


The Department of Commerce announces that, 
‘according to data collected at the biennial census 


— a) production of motion picture 

total production cost amounting to 
A Bee 343, 360, an increase of 43.5 per cent as compared 
with $93,636,348 for 1925, the last pr census 


e2 

4 The “Motion Pictures” industry, as constituted for 
census purposes, embraces all processes and activities 
connected with the production of motion pictures, 
such as the photography of scenes, the development 


1927. 1925. 


ay a No. of a (studios and 
laboratories) Be casas 
nee, offic. and pap 


132 
5,945 


15 5,573 
$68. 298, 560 |$35,950,778 
637,005 | 13,065,756 


34,867,472 | 33,258,368 


A iheatats and ties. $34, ae oe 
Fuel and power........ 
Paid for. eoutreet work... 15, a6. 28 $5,368,593 


_ Total cost of production. .|$134,343,360 $93, 636,348 


The difference of $9,063,775 between the total cost 
‘of production and the sum of the items for salaries, 
Wages, cost of materials, and amount paid for con- 
tract work is made up of miscellaneous items such as 

story costs, home-office overhead, stars’ expenses, 
_hsurance, ete., and profit from laboratory work done 


ae 


"Briefly, the situation which makes necessary the 
pee 2 of delay networks in transatlantic and long-wire 


‘here are various places in all telephone circuits 
2 where a ‘portion of the speech current is necessarily 
of or otherwise caused to return, back toward 
‘Ts. point’ of origin. 
_ _. Due to the high speed of electric waves, the time 
- Between, speaking a word into the. transmitter and 
hearing its refie€tion in one’s own receiver is very 
~~ small when the telephone circuit is of short or 
Na tte length. 
AF When, however, the line is long, the lag between 
q speaking a word and hearing it in the receiver is a 
, ciently large fraction of a second to be embarass- 
tng and confusing to the speaker if the feeding- 
back is not prevented. 
Furthermore, under certain circumstances, the 
teeding-back effect would cause voice-currents to 
pass back and forth in the line an indefinite number 
oh ot times, and thus to set u pp a singing pee a under 
which conversation would be impossib! 
‘To avoid these difficulties, switches ae introduced 
into ‘the telephone circuit which allow the voice 
es oh to proceed in one direction only and not to 


return 
Obviously, to permit two-way conversations over 
eS (8 single pair of wires, these switches must be operated, 


Wye , 


VS oePhe slature in 1927 and 1928 hardened the 

aAuMes ws. A Central Bureau = Criminal 

rp h Sete was created on and after July 1, 1927, and 

148. a Division of the State Department of Correction. 

“The District Attorney representing the people, 

may now appeal the same as the defendant, except 
‘in case of acquittal, 

In case of acquittal the police must, on’ demand, 
return’ to the defendant all singer prints, as well as 
+ phetourapbs of the defendant, and copies thereof. 

is no longer necessary to prove previous con- 
widens. A report from the State or local Bureaus of 
criminal identification is sufficient. 

Trial courts have no discretion to permit a con- 
victed second offender under the Baumes laws to 
‘escape the special ciologe for such classes of atoks 
Inals provided by statutes, according to 
unanimous decision of the Court of Appeals in 1928, 

‘The minimum punishment for murder in the second 
 flegree is now 20 years. 

A person who has been admitted to bail in con- 
aioe ar a ao e of felony and who wilfully fails 
and thereby incurs a for- 

ature of ee This is ball is guilty of a felony if he does not 


taken in 1928, the establishments eneeges prey ‘ 
projection In theatr 


in_ the following table. 


Negative films: ah 
En by * 
sera sith 6. 1,347). ieeeeersen 
Sout ot f production. -| $92, cite 732} )} 
ee peo E cnleae’s «ats $5 


‘61 362 i 
Unfinished productions. ::} 13,267/338| 7,451 ia : 
Laboratory work: 
Positive films 12,491,088 i 
Receipts for laboratory 22,147,89 
work done for others.| 11,921,655 
Horsepower........:...- 32,160 29, 472 


sary electric power, stage settings, labor, and minor- 


A 
WHEN SPEECH PLAYS TRUANT ON THE WIRE. : 
(From a Statement to The Almanac by the Bell Telephone Laboratories.) : ¢ 


Sa ; HARDENING THE CRIME LAWS IN NEW YORK. 


' MOTION PICTURES, se 


42 extablishinen reporting for 


1927, f 
operated in California, 21 7 New ao 3 in New. 
Jersey; 6 in Ohio; 5 in Tlinois; 4 in Pennsylv: 
a in Massachusetts; 3 in Michigan and tein. To oth 

tates, 


The statistics for 1927 and 1925 are pte et | 


1925. 
BSS | 


‘* 


1927. 


q 


for others. 
Many studios are rented, together with the neces 


role actors, to the producing companies. The rentals 
paid for such studios are included in the item. Paid 
for contract work.”” 


i 
Mi 


to reverse their effect, each time the speaker at ong 
end of the line es saying somet and the 
speaker at the other end begins to reply. 

To accomplish these switchings, a ply. sensitive 
Telay is placed in the circuit—so sensitive that it is 
operated by the tiny voice currents. -This relay 
resets the switches each time the conversati 
changes direction. Although the relay is very fast | 
operating, it does take an appreciable time to accom- | 
plish the switching. 

Were the voice currents permitted to pass to the 
line immediately after energizing the relay, the. 
switches would not quite be turned when the first 
syllable reached them, and a fraction of @ second’s” 
worth of talk would be chopped off at the meer: | 
of each remark. 

To avoid this the voice currents.are. 
activate the relay, then are led to a de i Sree 

a complicated electric circuit of pohidensers, and in. 
uctance coils) where they are delayed sia | 
longer than the switching time. 

Thus, by the time they reach the point’ where th 
Switches are located, the voicé currents find the | 
circuit completely established, and proceed wit! thoui 
meeting violence. hs 
These voice-operated . relays and ‘their. associa 
delay-networks have been in use for several y 
on long distance lines and the transatlantic a | 
and-radio circuit. 


appear or surrender himself. within thirty days. ~ 
Persons who flee the State to evade testifyin 
proceedings like the Queens County sewer inv 
tion, conducted under the Public Officers’ act, - 
regarding subpoenas, may be held in contempt of 
If such a witness should be held in econtem 
Supreme Court Justice could issue an order tne 
that his property be seized so as to secure the 
ment of a fine lib po as high as $100,000, whic 
Cote pT eee Is vides th: ay | 
also provides that subpoenas may be 
ee on Withee Jager hang ity ae State. toad 
nesses canno' ay ¢ subpoenas may \ 
soi through publication. Dal 
A poreon who being a dealer in or collector of Ay fin. 
merchandise or property, or the agent, employ: 
representative of such desler or collector, fal 
make reasonable inquiry that the person 
delivering any stolen or misappropriated elle ee 
to him has a legal right to do so, shall be presume 
to have bought or received such property knowing: 
to have been stolen or misappropriated. This p 
sumption may. however be re en by proof, ~ 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Through the work of eleven expeditions of the 
National Geographic Society in the Southwest of the 
United States, a chronology for that region has been 

‘established, going back to A. D. 700. The dates of 
m@ the rise, golden age, and decline of nearly forty pre- 
‘historic Indian settlements have been fixed; and a 
weather chart 1229 years long has been worked out. 
Eight of these expeditions,-under the leadership of 
Neil M. Judd, excavated and restored Pueblo Bonito, 
the great pre-Columbian Indian communal center of 
‘Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. This work has brought 
@ flood of light on the ways, customs, and manners of 
the people who lived in that region more than five 
centuries before the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. Three other expeditions collected ancient beams, 
timbers, and fragments of charcoal for the purpose of 
building up an unbroken succession of tree-rings back 
from living trees to the remotest period possible. This 
work was under the supervision of Dr. A. E. Douglass, 
of the University of Arizona. By a careful matching 
together of the fat and lean year cycles in the lives 
of trees as revealed in the ring records of beams and 
timbers derived from them, Dr. Douglass was abie 
_to piece together the stories of trees ¢& back 
40 A. D. 700. The joint result of these two lines of 

esearch constitutes one of the outstanding triumphs 
of American archaeology and of prehistoric geog- 
Taphy. In its revelation of new horizons of history in 
America it has played a role comparable to that 
played by the translation of the Rosetta Stone in 
up new vistas of Egyptian history. Through 
work of Dr. Douglass the Society was able to 
® announce that Pueblo Bonito had its beginnings in 
= A. D. 919; reached its golden age in A. D. 1067, and 
was still occupied in A. D. 1127. 

University of California anthropologists announced 
the discovery of evidences of a prehistoric tribe of 
Indians, dating back almost 3,000 years, in a cavern 
in Nevada. 

An American Museum of Natural History expedi- 
® tion, under Charles L. Bernheimer, found graves in 

‘southern Utah, which disclosed a culture dating back 
from 3,000 to 10,000 years. 3 

Highway builders near Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
discovered the ruins of an ancient pueblo, with a 
fine series of pictographs. 7 

J. L. Nusbaum, Department of the Interior, in co- 
§ operation with C. C. Smith and M. R. Harrington, 
i) investigated the ‘‘lost. city of the Moapa Valley,” 
the Pueblo Grande de Nevada. ; 

Dr. BH. L. Hewett, University of New Mexico, 
found at Upeshage, New Mexico, a burial place in 
which the dead had been interred more in keeping 
‘with the practices of ancient Roman tribes than 
. ording to the customs of the Pueblo Indians of 

the Southwest. ‘ 

- F. M. Setzler, Indiana Historical Bureau, opened 
Penden mound near Winchester, Indiana, eighty 
f in diameter and eight feet high, surrounded by 
@ 3l-acre earthwork. A skeleton of a middle-aged 
Tan lay ae feet bon et Ry sacrificial pit, resting 
on partially decompos ark. / 

' Dr. E. B. Delabarre, Brown University, found be- 
Rock the childish pictures arid of Dighton 


ico City. 
pyramid of Tenayuca, near Mexico City, wae 


A British Mus expedition studied Maya ruins 
Pun ritish Honduras. 


c ttery vessels, tools of copper, bronze, and stone, 

i earciiicn, and a gold headband an inch and a half 
wide. Poe 
Drainage o tions in*‘Lake Nemi near Rome re- 
vealed part of one of Caligula’s ships. Copper nails, 
ie K 


rd . 
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which had lost none of their brightness through the 
nineteen centuries of their submergence, and Jeaden 
sheets were found. r 

The American School of Classical Studies is to ex- 
cavate the business center of ancient Athens. To lay 
bare the streets and buildings which were the familiar 
haunts of Pericles, Plato, Socrates, and Demosthenes, 
more than thirty blocks must be razed, and the debris 
of four succeeding civilizations must be removed. 

Excavations near Palazzolo Acreide, Sicily, re- 
vealed the ruins of Acrillae. A temple, believed to 
antedate that of Zeus at Syracuse, massive city walls, 
and ancient dwellings were unearthed. 

Dr. D. M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, 
announced that excavations of Olynthus reveal once 
palatial homes, fine material culture, and art: objects 
of exquisite workmanship. 

The Durham University’ Excavation Committee 
discovered at Birdoswald, in the Roman Wall, a 
garrison for a thousand men of the First Cohort of 
Hadrian’s Dacians. 

A group of Druidical monoliths older than those 
Sy eeunetenee were discovered at Woodhenge, south 

n. 

Prof. V. G. Childe, University of Edinburgh, an- 
nounced evidences of gruesome human sacrifices 
found during the reconstruction of the village of 
Skara Brae, Orkney Islands. 

Excavations at the Swedish Stone Age village in 
the swamps of Dag, Ostergotlaud, revealed a settle- 
ment surrounded by a stockade and a street paved 
with flat stones, 

Excayations in the Taman Peninsula, opposite the 
Crimea, disclosed the remains of an old Greek theater. 

Excavations were continued at the site of the 
ancient Roman city of Aquincum, near Budapest. 

Excavations near Szegéd, Hungary, produced 
Many relics of the bronze age. 


Dr. J. H. Breasted, University of Chicago, an-' 


nounced plans for a new building for the Oriental 
Institute, an annual grant for the carrying forward 
of a ten-year program of research, and an endowment 
for teaching. 

Alan Rowe, University of Pennsylvania, reported 
the discovery of a great slab altar at which the 
Canaanites in biblical Beth-Shan worshipped their 
deity 3,500 years ago. 

A Toledo Museum of Art-University of Michigan 
expedition reported the discovery of three ancient 
cities buried at Tel Omar—Selukia, one of the pro- 
vincial capitals of Alexander the Great; Opis, its 
predecessor, a trade post of the Sumerians; and 
Akshak, the oldest, a contemporary of Ur. 

Yale University excavations at Doura-Europos, 
on the Euphrates, reveal it as a frontier outpost of 
Hellenistic and Roman civilization after the reign of 
Alexander the Great. 


Dr. Edward Chiera, University of Chicago, an- | 


nounced the discovery of the palace of Sennacherib 
and the excavation of the palace of Sargon II, the 
Yatter at Lae Nita Assyria, and the\former ten 
tIniles away. Fragments of frieze work from Sargon's 
courtyard, slabs depicting foreign emissaries bearing 
presents to Sargon, a sculpture of Sargon and his 
‘prime minister,’ and a great stone bull weighing 
forty tons, were among the finds. ‘ 

Sir Flinders Petrie reported Tell Faras, Palestine, 
a link in Israel’s traditional history. Bepeath @ 
Roman fort of the time of Vespasian he found a 
Greek city, and below that a town which may have 
been Beth-palet, mentioned in Joshua XV. 

Prof. William Bade, Pacific School of Religion, 
reported the discovery of houses dating between 
1100 and 1200 B. C., in the ruins at Tel el Nasbeh, 
which he believed to be the Biblical city of Mizpah. 

C. Leonard Woolley, University of Pennsylvania- 
British Museum expedition to Ur, reported the find- 
ing of a royal tomb of unhewn limestone, containing 
four chambers; also deposits of silt and clay eight 
feet thick, which may be the remains of the flood 
deseribed in Genesis: The Sumerians of Ur used 
the arch, apse, column, and dome. Panels un- 


earthed show mules standing on their hind: feet, | 


drinking from goblets, and monkeys in upright post- 
tion, serving as bartenders. The skull of a queen of 
an early Dynasty, who had a straight nose, regular 
features, and intelligence, was found. Fragments 
of walls, dating about 3000 B, C.,-tell of a temple of 


-! the Moon god lying at the foot of a smaller and older 


‘at than Ur’s, and an old cemetery yielded relics 
and data on the people of Ur 5,000 years ago. 


s 
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J. W. Crowfoot, British School of Archaeology, 
identified Ophel, a burial place for Jewish kings. 

P. L. O. Guy, University of Chicago expedition at 

Megiddo, announced plans to excavate beneath 
King Solomon's stables, in the hope of finding more 
Temote communities in the lower strate. : 

The Danish Museum excavated Seilun, believed 
to be the site of Shiloh. 

Miss Dorothy Garrod, British School of Archaeol- 
O8y, found in a cave on Mt. Ephraim bones and im- 
plements of the race represented by the Galilee skull. 
In another cave on Mt Carmel, she found tools of 
Old Stone Age times, though of a more recent culture 
than the finds at Mt. Ephraim. 

Prof. Stephen Langdon, Field Museum-Oxford 
University joint expedition to Mesopotamia, an- 
anounced that painted pottery and plate tablets, 
covered with picture writing, unearthed at Kish, 
show that it was founded by the Elamites. 

Dr. David G. Lyon reported the excavation of the 
ruins of a dwelling of 400 rooms at Nuzi, near Bag- 
dad. It contained a temple, baking rooms, lavatories, 
and a suit of bronze plate armor. 4 

- The University of Pennsylvahia expedition at 
Belsap discovered a large basalt bas-relief, figuring 
lions and dogs in Babylonian style, and an iron 
chariot such as described: in Joshua XVII. 

The Museum at Stamboul undertook the excavar 
tion of the Church of St, John of the Studium. 

‘An Italian expedition-excavating the site of Phila- 
delphia found Byzantine and Arab relics below the 
Roman stratum. ‘ 

The Museum of Berlin excavated an old citadel 
and a series of temples at Pergamum, Asia Minor. 

The Austrian Archaeological Society excavated 
the Basilica of St. John at Ephesus, built by the 
Emperor Justinian. It also unearthed a large 
swimming bath with mosaic floors, marble statues, 
and a central heating system. Remains of a chur 
of the time of the Emperor Constantine were found 
in a still lower stratum. 

The New York Metropolitan Museum announced 
the recovery of the statues of Queen Hatshepsut 
from the quarry into which they were thrown by 
Thotmes III. The work of putting together the 
remains of two granite sphinxes, two Kdeling statues, 
and fragments of three other pieces of sculpture was 

, continued, 

The Vienna Academy of Science reported the dis- 
covery of tombs and graves near Gizeh, in which 
were buried rulers and members of the aristocracy 
of a period antedating the Pyramid of Cheops, 

Excavations at Djemila, Algeria, revealed a temple 
dedicated to the family of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus, together with a forum, an altar of the gods, 
and a market place. 

Excavations of the cities of Oea, Sabratha and 
Leptis Magna, Phoenician trading centers, were con- 
tinued by the Italian National Museum. 

Alonzo W. Pond, Logan Museum, Beloit, Wis- 
consin, brought back from Algeria two human skele- 
tons believed to be 20,000 years old. 

An expedition of the University of Florence dis- 
covered a rock painting in the Marandellas district 
of Rhodesia, depicting a Bushman fighting Bantus. 
Beneath it is an older picture showing an Arab 
typically dressed. ; 

Miss G. Caton-Thompson undertook the excava- 
tion of the ruins of Zimbabwe, Rhodesia. 

Excavations at Chitaldroog, Mysore, revealed 
temples and inscriptions of the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies A. D., and fragments mentioning the founder 
of the Kadamba dynasty, 5000 B. C. 

' Anu Ghose, a Bengal geologist, discovered in 

Madras Presidency, India, a series of rock edicts of 

Asoka, Buddhist Emperor, from 264 to 228 B. C. 

Excavations in Sind revealed a civilization con- 
temporaneous with that of Ur. 


ASTRONOMY. 


The work of charting variations of solar radiation 
continued through the year at the National Geo- 
graphic Society's Mount Brukkaros Solar Obserya- 
tory, Southwest Africa, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Society made a grant 
of $10,000 for the continuation of the work, bringing 
its total grants for the construction and operation 
of the Observatory up to $65,000. The work at 
Mount Brukkaros is synchronized with that of the 
Smithsonian Institution's other solar observatories in 
California and Chile. These researches now have 
Brogrprced to the stage where Dr. Charles -G. Abbot, 

ecretary of the Smithsonian Institution, is enabled 
to announce periodicity in the rise and fall of the 
amount of radiation in cycles of 11 and 15 months 
and of 2.15,and 11 years. The 2.15-year cycle has 
been recognized in the meteorology and crops of 
Europe for a century, and in the advance and retreat 


of glaciers. Dovetailing with these periodicity records | 


t 
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‘ hee |) 


are the results of the tree-ring researches of Dr. 
Andrew E. Douglass, referred to inthe notes .on® 
Archaeology. Under the auspices of the shee | 

Geographic Society Dr. Douglass undertook to buil 

up a chronology from tree-rings that would link ap 
the civilization of eblo Bonito with the mod 
calendar, and found at the end that his records were 
equally valuable in making a weather chart for corre-» 
lating weather changes with solar radiation c! 4 
as revealed at Mount Brukkaros and other stations. § 
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traveling at the rate of 4,900 miles, 4,600 mil 
3,100_ miles respectively. Their velocity as int 
preted by the spectroscope is in proportion to 
distances from the earth. Since it is not believed 
possible that matter moves at such velocity, 
petal es s growing amo astrongmes “that 
rent velocities are illusionary, perhaps cai 
Pe aGtorsous ot ueat waves tae might be Seoue 
yr through such 2 curvature of space as t 
dicted by Einstein. . ae 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard College Observatory, 
announced that the nucleus of our aentreais centers 
in the constellation of Sagittarius. It is 29,000 light 4 
years in diameter and 16,000 light years in thickness. 
Dr. Adrian Van Maanen, Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory, announced that measurement of the parallax 
UA ped eye a Le yee ena ys cence of Mrs: 
u emson, versity 0. ornia, i 
a triple instead of a double star, mee | 


Prof. A. S. Eddington, Cambridge U: 
announced that some regions of the sky Pisin | 
by great clouds of calcium and sodium. 5 

Drs. Pettit and Nicholson, Mount Wilson Observ: 
tory, developed a thermo-couple, weighing only one-. 
thousandth of a gram, which they used in m ny 
Lo Lad, a sa They found that the giant 

» 27, mes as large 
greatest heateproducing star. are aii ed 
. Har - Stetson, Harvard lversi 
nounced that the variations of Yanioude obseenea tal 


Dr. Ernest W. Brown, Yale Universit; oom 
on the basis of 340 observations of the moon's Obscuse 


announed that the temperature of the m 
265° F. at high noon and fal! © below zero FF... 
at ithe time of a total paiuce baste a i 
r- Paul 8. Epstein, California ; - 
nology, announced that temperature teat cet S 
during a junar eclipse indicate that the moon has a 
ee ace of some coarse material resembling volcanic, 


Dr. ©. G. Abbot, Secreta: Smithsoniar 
Institution, succeeded in ebenvio: oe a i pes 
of radiometer of his own invention, the spectrum o 
the planets, Jupiter and Mars, He also 
remapping of the solar spectrum, beyond the 
red. The new map gives 2,000 lines; the old o 
ave 550. The results are already bei: n 
in ithe identification of the chetnical elements ; 


Dr, Seth B. Nicholson, Mount Wilson mood, Feachgs 


ectrum shows: of 21,835 
02 : be: 
have been iaentit . 


_ light from the sun, while the other sho 

oe ecomnt a = spots. ee 
e U.S. Nay: bservatory party observing th 

eclipse €sun on easy 2. made i3 exposures of 

different lengths with its 62-foot camera, 46 exposures 

etd cameras, and motion pictures of the 


Yerkes Observatory reported the Schwassman- 
Wachmann comet to be a periodic one with an 
interval of 82 months between Visits. 

Forbes’ comet was first observed by a South 
African astronomer on Wednesday, November 21. 
+, ,Dr. Albert Einstein announced an extension of 
his theory of relativity in a way to unite the laws of 
the field of gravitation and those of electro-mag- 
netism. He abandons the classical, physical con- 
ception that each body through its mass, causes 
everywhere in space a certain effect known as gravity, 
ee ne ts with the view that_gravity manifests 
itself only in the immediate surroundings of the body 
in what he calls its gravity field or area. Each body 
with its gravity area acts upon space in such a man-< 
mer as to shape or reshape it. Accordingly, bodies 
derive their movements from the peculiarities of 
their gravity areas rather than from a general inter- 
effect of gravity of all bodies upon each other. Simi- 
larly, each body in an electric condition is surrounded 
by an electric field or area, from whose peculiarities 
and permutations the laws of electric manifestations 

ay ee Ariz disco d 

ona, operator vered an egg- 
shaped meteorite of stony type and containing over 
‘five per cent of sulphur in the form of iron sulphide, 


BIOLOGY.. 


Ernest G. Holt, be henied * asoringe owe 
j hic Society expedition to Venezuela for the 
Gent of the migratory birds which spend their 
winters there and their summers in North America, 
joined the Brazilian-Venezuelan Boundary Com- 
mission party as a biologist representing the National 
Geographic Society in the international boundary 
gurvey. This new field of work is one of the most 
interesting and least known of the zoological zones of 
the New World. It lies beyond the territories of 
hostile tribes both in Venezuela and Brazil. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Williamson, Field Museum Of 
Natural History, made studies of the undersea life 
off the Bahama islands, using marine apparatus, in- 
cluding a flexible metallic tube, at the end of which is 
8 Steel chamber with a large glass window of special 
design. They secured photographs, motion pictures, 
and oe oad for ten undersea habitat groups 
at the Fi useum. 

James A. G. Rehn, Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Science, studying the migration of animal 
and insect life between North and South America, 
gathered much data upon the flow of life between the 
two continents acress the Panama land bridge, and 


found ies of ‘‘stranded relics of these 
at ead Bt movements,” which aid in the 


: t and gradu 
iecaly of the ‘sie eitust =A response of living creatures 
limatic and other changes. 
ian Gutard University Exploration Club expedition 
t to British Guiana to investigate the wild life 
he rain forest. 
ie br. Waldo L. Schmitt, Smithsonian Institution, 
brought from Juan Fernandez Island a rare species 
of crab, and a spider never before found except in 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia. These, 
with botanical evidence heretofore gathered, indicate 
t this Chilean island belongs to Australasian land 
r Tather than South American. 
An American Museum of Natural History expedi- 
tion explored the valleys of the Negro, Cassiquiare, 
and Orinoco Papo eahieen ay ee birds and 1,000 
‘spec’ f other fauna ani Ta. \ 
eTne. Taetlericass Museum of Natural History sent 
out an expedition to search for the long-haired tiger 
‘Siberia, and to collect a group of saiga antelope in 
Russian Turkestan. 
" pr. F. B. H. Brown, Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 


‘these plants floated out over the ocean that covered 
much “ah our continent and were carried to these 
podean islandy by currents which long have 


ceased to exist. 
Crane Pacific expedition, Field Museum of 
The e Pac ae caDem Ons 


ag Heroine 
rose ti eel Vanderbilt began a world cruise to 


collec’ ia te of e life. 

i The Gittor Pinchot South Seas expedition brought 
ack a large collection of piological specimens, in- 

ding a huge-sea bat ease a PA Le marry 

lea ter dall returned from the wilds of 


ite. ne New York Zoological Park with @ 


. & circumnavigating 
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collection of 250 birds, including so 

of A edn “4 Lone eis i “aloe ies’s ee 
r. Robert Broom, Victoria College, South Africa, 

announced a striking likeness between the skull 

measurement of the present-day Korannas and those 

of the “Bushveldt skull” found north of Pretoria 

with the bones of an extinct species of buffalo. 

G. Proctor Cooper, Yale University, obtained logs 
of 130 species of trees, ranging from corkwood to 
ironbark, on the Firestone Rubbér Plantations in 
Liheria, to be tested for strength and other properties 
in the Yale Forest School laboratory. 

Henry C. Raven headed a joint Columbia Univer- 
sity-American Museum of Natural History expedition 
to study the gorilla in its native habitat, 

The Straus African Ornithological. expedition 
brought back from Africa 300 species of birds, some 
nhew to science. 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Smithsonian Institution, 
reported that the collections in the National Museum 
are appraised at $115,000,000, but could not be 
duplicated for twice that amount. One of the latest 
accessions is a collection of 300,000 insects willed to 
the Museum by Dr. Charles F. Baker, who collected 
them in the Philippines and Malayan countries, 

Prof. W. G. McDougall, Duke University, an- 
nounced that the behavior of rats and their descend- 
ants in a tank of water leads to the conclusion that a 
trait acquired in one generation seems to be trans- 
mitted to descendants. In the tank he placed 2 plat- 
form connected to dry land by two gangways, one 
brilliantly lighted but electrically wired so as to 
administer a slight electric shock to rats using it. 
On the platform he placed his rats and allowed them 
to choose between the two routes to shore. Rats of 
each succeeding generation seemed jto learn more 
quickly than their predecessors the avoidance of the 
brightly lighted, electrically charged gangplank. 

Dr. Sara E. Branham, U. 8. Public Health Service, 
announced that disease carriers exist among mice 
just as among humans. Guinea pigs and wild grey 
Tats gave no indication of such disease carriers. 


Dr. Herman Eidmann, University of Munich, by ‘ 


putting paint on ants attending aphids and dabs of 
a similar color on the twigs where each ant was first 
seen, proved that each individual ant herder looks 
after its own particular herd of aphids from day to 
day during the season. 


Dr. D. M. Whitaker, Stanford University, meas- . 


ured the temperature inside a single cell of a living 
organism, using a thermocouple, with wires less 
than 1-25,000 of an inch in diameter. 

Prof. W. A. Kepner and J. W. Nuttycombe demon- 
Strated that an almost microscopic animal, the 
Microstomum, remembers the habits of its ancestors 
22 generations removed. Its normal food: is the 
hydra. Kept therefrom for 22 generations it went 
through the same process in swallowing hydra and 
manipulating the latter’s stinging cells that charac- 
terized its remote ancestors. A Microstomum of the 
16th generation that knew no hydra, had the upper 
and lower ends cut off. The middle third of the body 
regenerated new ends and the resultant animal went 
through the same process as its remote ancestors. 

Dr. W. R. Coe, Yale University, described experi- 
ments on the:Lineus, a common sea-worm, ces 
cut clear across the body at any place back of the 
creature’s brain produced replicas of the original 
worm. Each of these slices split in two, or even into 
four pieces, develops into a perfect worm. One of 
these slices, taken from the forward end of the worm 

, if partly split lengthwise, leaying the pieces 
attached to each other by cne edge, develop two new 
heads, but will keep the same tail. On the other 
hand, if it be taken from toward the tail, it will grow 
only one head but two tails. 

Dr. R. T. Renwald, Omaha, Nebraska, announced 
the development of a new race of chickens without 
wings or toenails. Their freedom from molting en- 
ables him to overcome the slack egg-laying periods 
in normal hens. 

Dr. Oscar Riddle, by causing doves to lay an un- 
usual number of eggs, produced females only. By 
crossing distantly related forms or species, he ob- 
tained males exclusively. 

Dr. A. M. Banta, /Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, in laboratory tests paralleling early spring 
conditions, produced 840 generations of water fleas, 
all females. Females alone in bottles produced only 
female young; where crowded together they produced 
both males and. females, the proportion of the former 
increasing as the crowding became intensified. 

Drs. Charles Sheard and G. M. Higgins, Mayo 
Foundation, announced that under ultra-violet rays 
eges hatched from one to two days earlier than 
those incubated the normal way. A ; 

Dr. A F. Shull, University of Michigan, by the 
eontrol of the amount of light received, produced 
winged or wingless aphids at will. Long periods of 
light alternated with short ones of darkness, in- 
ereased the number of winged offspring, while short 
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light and long dark periods brought a predominance 
= wingless ones. - 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced 
that angle worms put through a process of ‘‘scouring”’ 
are taken much quicker by game fishes than un- 
treated ones. The worms, placed in a container filled 
with moistened sphagnum moss for three or four 
days, become pink and transparent. 

th A. B. olla, Porto Rican phytopathologist, 
developed an anti-aphid spray loaded with the spores 
ofa parasitic fungus. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture installed 
traps on a numper of airplanes in order to discover 
the flight habits’ of destructive insects, including the 
pink boll worm. i 

Dr. F. H. Herrick, Western Reserve University, 
continued his study of the family life of the American 
eagle. From a tower 96 feet high he kept constant 
watch of the habits of the eagle. These eagles mate 
for life; one pair or its successors have occupied the 
game nest without break for 35 years. 

Harvard University awarded $58,000 to 41 pro- 
fessors to carry on research projects. These projects 
include: color changes in the skin of semi-tropical 
fishes; the behavior of variable stars; city planning 
and zoning progress in the United States; the physics 
of the air; the nature of acidity; the properties of 
matter under high pressure; the ancient flora of New- 
toundland ; 

Miss Jane Goldschmidt, Smith College, demon- 
strated the primacy of sight over touch by wearing 
prism glasses\ for several days. Straight surfaces 


which through the glasses appeared curved, felt 


curved as well. 
Dr. Robert Hegner, Johns Hopkins University, 


announced a high degree of similarity between the 


- 


protozoa inhabiting the intestinal tracts of men and 
Monkeys. The more distantly related animal species 
are the less similar are their intestinal protozoa. _ 

Nutrition investigators at Cornell University 
announced that milk contains a vitamin essential 
to growth. The discovery resulted from studies in 
the feeding of young- chicks with rations low in 
phosphorus. 

Dr. Frederick S. Hammett announced that a ecom- 

und of one atom.of sulphur and one of hydrogen 

responsible for the cell division which produces 
growth in plants and animals. 

Sir A. D. Hall reported that the late William 
Bateson had found a method of preventing sugar 
beets and other root‘crops from going to seed too 

ne Prospective seed beets were exposed to ideal 
conditions for setting seed. Those that yielded to 
the temptation were rejected. Those that resisted 
were selected. When the latter finally bore seeds a 
dependable strain was ultimately developed from 


them. 

Drs, T. H. Goodspeed and A. R. Olson, University 
of California, demonstrated that X-ray treatments 
of p'ants to produce new varieties and to hasten 
evo Beet processes can be given to the seeds, 
growing points, pollen grains, and egg cells, as well 
as to the germ cells themselves. 

' Scientists at the Boyce Thompson Institute have 
discovered that aster yellows, a destructive plant 
disease, is insect borne just as is malaria, yellow fever, 


and other human diseases. The virus is carried by 


leafhoppers. 
A 1% % solution of -ethyl-mercury-chloride was 
found efficient in treating seeds for smuts and other 


jiseases. 

Dr. Edward C. Jeffrey, Harvard University, an- 
nounced that the Boston fern is a hybrid rather than 
a mutation or a ‘‘sport” of a non-hardy tropical fern. 

E. F. Davis, Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, announced the discovery of the plant poison 
in the walnut tree which prevents other vegetation 
from growing on the ground beneath it. 


CHEMISTRY. 


University of Illinois chemists’ produced from 
ordinary sewage and cornstalks large quantities of 
methane gas, useful in heating and as a substitute 
for gasoline. Household wastes were placed in a tank 
and three weeks later shredded cornstalks, boiled 
and soaked in water and lime, were added. In 
another week, this mixture began to produce gas in 
quantities sufficient for farm purposes. 

Dr. George M. Rommel published a book, “Farm 
Products in Industry,” printed on paper made 
entirely from cornstalk pulp, with the finding. fab- 
ricated from cotton-seed hulls. He forecasts the day 
when the utilization of farm wastes may develop as 
remarkably as has the chemical Hoceas of coal 
tar. A 100-page issue of the Danville, Illinois, Com- 
mercial News, and a 260,000 edition of the Prairi 
Farmer were published on cornstalk paper. 

* W. R. Brown, Berlin, New Hampshire, developed 


e 


‘a method of staining woods by introducing diluted 


solutions of dyes into the sap flow. The colori 
Matter reacting with oxidizing ferments in the ce 
Sap, stains the wood so that it resembles walnut, 


mahogany, or any other wood prized for the beautyy 
of its grain, and renders the wood relatively immune 
to decay and insect damage. BCT ae j 

Iowa State College chemists succeédéd- in pro 
ducing a sugar 300 times as sweet as cane sugar 
from corncobs. They also developed many perfumes 
and food flavors from the same source, and extracte 
from cobs an anaesthetic approximately as effective 
as novocaine. ; 

A process of ripening green fruits and vegetablesi 
in a few hours by passing ethylene gas over themir 
was demonstrated. 

Agnes Morgan and Anna Field, University 0 
California, announced that dried fruits treated with# 
sulphur dioxide retain their ability to prevent scurvy,/ 
while similar dried fruits not thus treated lose their’ 
‘vitamin value. : 

Adolph Hawerlander, German chemist, developed 
@ process for converting cornstalks, excelsior, wood 
ehips, and crushed sugar cane into a substitute for 
wood which is more fireproof and waterproof 
lumber and its equal in tensile strength. 

Dr. Horace Terhune Herrick and Q. 


gluconate, the only calcium salt which ean be in- 
jected between the muscles in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis and rickets without producing abscesses, at ¥ 
fifty cents a pound, as against $150.00-a 
chemical methods. 

New methods of making acetic acid and its com- 
_— Se on be a in a lower cost for’ 
etate photographie films, is expec’ to bring ; 
their substitution for cellulose nitrate film. abou 


ad 
alizarin, from which Turk 
other colors ‘are ey, Ted, orange, violet, 


gas see| 
one per cent a me 1) 


ear. 
announced the development | 

‘ | 
ed 


of earth- 
Dr. N. L. 


[HARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 
‘The Carnegie Institution of Washin ann ‘ 

a program of world research on the oe Coart 

ee headed by Dr. Bailey Willis and 

Harvard University installed t W seismo- 
‘aphs. Its observatory will cooperate" with tl 

anadian government stations at Ottawa, Toronto, 


ae aa? Bowie, U 

Tr. am Bowie, U. S. Coast and Geod 
Survey, gnnounced thet ‘the growing’ numberof | 
the forecastin DAHA ee See ean’ Dope thay 


or Mauna Loa, Haw: 


” quietest of all 
acid annually. 


ness in earthquakes. 


Chronology—October, 1928: 


icenter was in the State of Oaxaca. 


was shaken : 
Stroyed and 35 at Melissa. 


collapsed at Santa Rosalia and Chihuahua. 


Krakatau. 


ported a quake on the same date. 
collapsed at Jassy, Rumania, during an earthquake. 


Over the center of an earthquake. The towns of Talca, 
Constitucion, and Chillan were badly shaken by this 
ae Their toll was—dead, 218; seriously injured, 
' 257; slightly injured, more than 2,000; homeless, 
-"20, . 19—Mindanao Island in the Philippines was 
visited by 2 violent earthquake. The estimated 
damage was $100,000. Cotabato, swept by a result- 
‘ing’ tidal wave, was practically destroyed. 
January, 1929: 2—In the province of Kyushu, 
Japan, a severe earthquake destroyed a number of 
houses and opened cracks in many roads Asosan 
Volcano had been showing 
voleano Calbuco, Chile, spouting torrents of burning 
Java, set fire to nearby forests. 12—An earthquake, 
centered in the Sea of Okhotsk, off northeastern 
Siberia and west of the Kamchatka peninsula, was 
one of the severest of recent years. 13—Two persons 
were killed, several injured, and a number of buildings 
were destroyed in the province of Shansi, China. 17— 
Lecce, Italy, felt a slight earthquake, the town of 
Venezuela, was destroyed, and Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, was shaken. 19—Many build- 
ings of Huaethuas, Peru, disappeared in an enormous 
erack in the earth. 20—Many people were killed in 
Shansi province, by an earthquake which caused 
buildings to collapse and destroyed railroads. 21— 
' Fairbanks, Alaska, was visited by the longest and 
severest quake in its history. 
February: 1—Several villages around Samarkand, 
‘Asia, were partially ae by an a gl anton 
1i—Many persons were ed and injured the 
department of Junin, Peru, when an earthquake, 
' accompanied by a torrential rainfall, caused a river 
to overflow. 15—The ocean floor west of Central 
America was shaken. An earthquake of slight in- 
tensity was felt over a zone 300 miles wide in Mon- 
‘tana. 20—Kilauea Volcano was in active eruption. 
. Fountains of lava spurted to the height of 200 feet. 
‘Three tremors were reported in Salvador and Guate- 


“March: 1—A series of shocks occurred around 
Prince Rupert and southern Alaska. Tidal waves 
. deluged the coast of Choshi, Isle of Nippon, destroyed 
entire villages, caved in the coast line for many miles, 
‘and buried many villages to a depth of 12 feet. 10— 
A severe earthquake damaged railway tracks at 
Canterbury, New Zealand, and was felt at Christ- 
‘ehureh. 13—The town of Chirpan, southern Bulgaria, 
_was visited by an earthquake which caused a building 
to collapse and injured a number of people. 

April: 28—Kalavryta, in the} Peleponnesus, was 
shaken by a series of 11 earthquakes which damaged 


and caused panic. 
_ May: 2—The Khorasan district of northeastern 
Persia was sbaken by a2 series of earthquakes lasting 
8 days. Several villages were destroyed and unofficial 
- estimates reported 2,000 dead and many injured. In 
the cities of Shirwan and Bujnurd, 700 buildings 
‘were demolished. The same quakes reached to 
ian Turkestand. 


Northern Anatolia was also shaken, while 14. were 
& and 6 injured in the region of Shebin-Kara- 
Tr. 23—Mendoza, Argentina, reported 8 persons 
injured and the walls \of many buildings cracked as a 
“yesult. of a series of strong earthshocks. 26—The 
"wreck of the S. S. Aleudian was attributed to bottom 
es resulting from a submarine earthwuake in 

oor of Uyak Bay, Kodiak Island, Alaska. Mas- 
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Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, Hawaiian Volcano Ob- 
‘servatory, successfully redicted that. either Kilauea, 
's largest volcanoes, would 
become active in 1929, and that Hualalai, one of the 
Own volcanoes, would show eruptive 
activity. He announced also that the 485 known vol- 
canoes discharged 100,000,000 tons of hydrochloric 


Stanford University built a massive shaking table 
upon which to demonstrate the factors of destructive- 


: 3—The steamer 
_ Carisso reported large fields of volcanic ash and 
umice 350 miles southwest of the Fiji Islands. 9— 
exico City was shaken by a strong shock whose 
12—Corinth, 
reece, was baldy shaken. 22—The region of Corinth 
At npg <M a ee were de- 

— aso, Texas, was 
visited by the first earthquake in five years. Houses 


November: 4—More than 100 explosions were 
recorded in submarine eruptions near the island of 
20—Sebastopol, Crimea, was visited by 
@ fairly severe earthquake. Antofagasta, Chile, re- 
23—Buildings 


December: 1—The 8S. S. Magaida, en route from 
Talcahuano to Tocopilla, Chile, felt three heavy 
bumps as if it had struck bottom, while passing 


signs of activity. 7—-The 
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set, Queen Charlotte Islands, B, C., reported a violent 
earth tremor. Its epicenter was believed to be about 
100 miles southwest of Sitka. The disturbance con- 
tinued on the 27th and 28th, at Lockport. The peak 
of a high mountain was shaken down near Sanspit. 
Some 500 feet of sandy beach slid into-the sea. 29— 
An active voleano was discovered near Cruz De 
Piedra Canyon, department of Carlos, Argentina. 
30—During an earthquake; whose center was about 
600 miles west of Buenos. Aires, 15 persons were 
killed and 60 injured at Villa Atuel, and 18 were 
killed and 40 injured at Las Malvinas. Both towns 
were badly damaged. 

June: 4—The volcano Nevado, near Mendoza, 
Argentina, was in eruption and Vesuvius was ree 
newing its activity. Violent earthquakes shook 
Russian Turkestan and the northern part of Af- 
ghanistan, centering between Tarnez and Shirabad. 
13—An earthquake of unusual duration shook the 
central and southern Philippine Islands. The volcano 
Komagatake, Japan, became active &fter two years 
of quiescence. Earth tremors in the region followed. 
17-New Zealand was visited by a series of earth- 
quakes, which continued to the 20th. Fifteen persons 
were killed and much property damaged. A section 
of the ocean bed at the White Cliffs of Karamea 
rose 100 feet. 28—Ambrym Island, New Hebrides, 
sustained a severe quake. The volcano on the island | 
later became very active, forcing some 400 natives 
to take refuge on Malekula Island. 

July: 5—Six heavy earthquakes were reported in 
three days beginning July 5 Five occurred in the 
north Pacific, near the Aleutian Islands, aud the 
sixth off the Azores, in the Atlantic. 8—-Los Angeles, 


Calif., and its suburbs were shaken by a series of “ 


shocks. Property damage at East Whittier amounted 
to $50,000. Four persons were injured at Santa Fe 
Springs. 15—The Khorasan district in Persia was 
revisited by a severe tremblor. A number of villages 
were destroyed. 18—Florence and Bologna, Italy, 
reported damage from an earthquake. Méelilla, 
Moroceo, was also shaken. 19—Belgrade, Jugo- 

lavia, reported a somewhat severe earthquake. The 
voleano Komagatake, Japan, began a new eruption 
on the same date. 22—It was announced that earth- 
quakes in Anatolia, with their resultant landslides, 
caused 1,000 deaths and made 10,000 people home- 
less. 26—Sixty persons were reported killed and 
much damage done in the towns of Moyurgo, Tam- 
billo, Machachi, and Latacunga, by an earthquake 
which shook Ecuador. 

August: 3—Curico, Chile, was visited by a heavy 
tremblor. Succeeding shocks on August 5 shook 
Santiago, Valparaiso, and other central Chile towns. 
12—About chimneys were shaken down in 
Attica, N. Y., by earth tremors which reached as 
far east as Springfield, Mass., as far west as Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, as far south as Franklin, Penn., and as 
far north as Toronto, Can. 

September: 17—The ocean bottom off Queen 
Charlotte Island was the center of an earthquake. 
Mont Pelee, Martinique, was active. 19—Krakatau 
erupted violently, the eruption being attended by a 
series of earthquakes. Earthquakes shook the vol- 
eano Hualalai, Hawaii, quiescent since 1801. 20— 
Anatolia was badly shaken by a severe tremblor 
centering in the Gumushane district. 21—The 
western section of Hawaii reported a succession of 
quakes September 21 and 22. The disturbances con- 
tinued on September 24. On September 26 seventy 
shocks were reported. 


ENGINEERING. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories announced a new 
supermagnetic alloy, perminvar. It is 4 heat-treated 
combination of cobalt, iron, and nickel. The Labora- 
tories also developed a process for delaying speech on 
transoceanic radio circuits where certain contact- 
closing devices must operate ahead of the speech 


waves. 

The General Electric Co. developed a toy engine 
which responds:automatically to such orders as “Go 
ahead, Casey,” ‘‘Back up,”’ and ‘‘Stop.’’ A special 
selector determines the polarity of the rails in the 
track. More than two syllables cause it to provide 
forward movement. A two-syllable order reverses 
the polarity and the train, while one syllable breaks 
the circuit. The device may be used in elevator con- 
trols or in making: furnace doors open or shut in 
response to a command spoken from a telephone. 

The Bell Telephone Co. announced plans for a 
transoceanic telephone cable, made possible by, the 
development of permalloy and special station devices 
which make unnecessary repeater stations such as 
are used on long land lines. 

A new transatlantic Western Union cable was put 
into operation between the United States, Germany, 
and Italy. 

Dr. Herbert Ives, Bell Laboratories, demonstrated 
television in color. Added to the mechanism used in 
ordinary television are a pew type of photoelectric 


' 
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cells at the sending end and neon and argon lamps at 
the receiving end. 

Capt. Richard H. Ranger demonstrated a new 

hoto-radio recording process in which the impression 
made on a new heat-sensitive, wax-coated paper 
by fine jets of hot air controlled by the incoming radio 
FS) ! Phese jets burn away the wax in proportion 
to the intensity ofgthe signals. An ink roller brushed 
over thesheet brings out the finished picture instantly 
and permanently. : 

Echo-sounding apparatus used for detecting sub- 
marines during the World War was successfully em- 
ployed by trawlers to locate schools of herring. 

The Canadian National Railway linked together 
a@ running train and the main office by radio. A 
conversation was continued for two hours. __ 

Telephone engineers have named the unit of 
efficiency in telephone circuits ‘‘bel,” just as “‘ohm” 
is the unit of resistance. The new Unit name is a 
tribute to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 

Dr. Georges Claude developed a mechanism for 
securing power from changes of temperature in ocean 
water. A vacuum boiler filled with distilled water, by 
its contact with the surface water, acquires the latter's 
temperature, at which, in the presence of a vacuum, 
the distilled water boils, generating steam:. Another 
boiler, with cold water, acts as a condenser. 
Steam from the vacuum tank rushes towards this, 
driving a generator 6,000 revolutions a minute with 
a force equal to that of a 300-foot fall of water. 

Sir Charlies Parsons announced important improve- 
ments in reciprocating steam engines, and Alfred 


‘Buchi, a Swiss engineer, announced improvements 


in the Diesel engine which he says will increase its 
efficiency 50%. 

A new 200-horsepower, oil-burning aircraft engine 
was demonstrated to members of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics at Langley Field. 
The engine consumed only $4.60 worth of fuel flying 
from Detroit. 

Western owners of timber land used airplanes to 
sow grass seed over burned-over slashes left after 
lumbering operations. 

Beryllium, which weighs only a little more than 
one-third as much as aluminum, and only a little 
more than one-tenth as much as steel, the while it 
is nearly as strong as steel, is being considered as a 
metal in future aircraft construction. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
announced that rustpropf steel is as easily welded by 
the acetylene-oxygen process as ordinary steel and 
is even more rustproof after welding than before. 

President Thomas S. Baker, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, predicted that the coal car is doomed to 
have its place taken by power and pipe lines, the 
one transporting electricity and the other liquefied 
coal to centers of industry. 

The United States Navy Department began the 
building of a new dirigible Dp with nearly twice 
the capacity of the Graf Zeppelin. 

The General Electric Co. developed a traveling 
electrical machine with which it is hoped to discover 
methods of combating lightning, one of the worst 
enemies of high-tension transmission. The company 
also produced artificial lightning of 5,000,000 volts 
fn its laboratories. 

Dr. Paul E. Klopstog developed a new thermo- 
magnet consisting of a copper bar shaped: somewhat 
like a capital “‘R.” One part is placed in ice water 
and the other against a gas flame. The difference in 
temperature causes a flow of electricity sufficient to 
bring about a magnetism capable of supporting the 
weight of two men 

A Russian rubber factory employed small amounts 
of radium to ionize air and thus prevent the accumu- 
lation of large friction-developed charges of static 
electricity. 

U. 3. Navy engineers utilized a new underwater, 
sy ogg aah tool, which drives a steel stud 3% 
inches by 44 inch through a 44-inch steel plate at a 
single blow. With it emergency patches may be put. 
over rents in the hulls of submarines or holes made 
in sunken craft for supplying the «crew, through 
tubes, with water, liquid food, and air. 

Contracts were let for a diversion dam and siphon 
spillway on Ware River for the development of Bos- 
ton’s water supply. The siphon spillway will auto- 
matically regulate the amount of water taken from 
the river. \ 

The Great Northern Railway opened its new tunnel 
in the Cascade kange, which was built at a cost of 
. This tunnel is the longest in the New 
World and is exceeded in length in the Old only by 
colt Simplon, St. Gothard, Loetschberg, and Mt. 

enis. 

A new car ferry capable of carrying 92 freight cars 
was built for New Orleans-Havana service. The cars 
are lifted into position by cranes. 

Dr. Herbert Ives demonstrated a new camera 
which makes photographs in which objects are seen 
in their three dimensions. 

Prof. Arthur C. Hardy, Massachusetts Institute 
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of Technology, demonstrated a new color-mi 

instrument which analyzes colors many times more 

accurately than the human eye. Sues | 
Dr. Frank M. Strong, Syracuse University, de- 


yeloped a blowpipe employing powdered’ aluminum 
instead of hydrogen or acetylene gases. : 
Dr. Percy -W. Bridgman, Harvard University,” 


produced pressures of 600,000 pounds to the square 
inch, under which paraffin became harder than 
machine steel and rubber was molded into a die for 
mInetal stamping.’ 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Asia—Dr. Joseph F. Rock continued his explora- 
tions in western China, particularly along the” 
Chinese-Tibetan border, under the auspices of the 
National Geographie Society. Upon the return of 
the Roosevelt-Field Museum expedition from its 
quest of the giant panda, Kermit Roosevelt reportee 


trating the territories their ex 
317 volumes of Choni print 
the Library of Co by Dr. Rock as a result of | 
his previous expedition for the Society, are now 
among the priceless treasures of the Library, due to 
the fact that in the warfare in China, the great 
Buddhist monastery at Choni, which housed the 
engraved wooden blocks 500 years old from which 
the classics were printed, was destroyed by the 
Moslems, who massacred the inhabitants of Dangar. 
The Goden Gate Park at Sap Francisco reported that 
the Central Asian rhododendrons presented to it 
by the National Geographic Society and Dr. Rock 
had come into bloom and won wide admiration as © 
an_addition to the flowering flora of the West. 

The Soviet Govérnment dispatched eighty scientific 
expeditions during 1929. These included: economic 
surveys, such as searching for mica and vanadium in 
Turkestan and the Lake Baikal district, and explor- 
ation of the arid regions of Stalingrad and Astrakhan 
provinces with the possibilities of soil reclamation in 
view; archaeological studies.in the Crimean penin- 
Sula and the North Caucasus district; ethnological 
investigations in the territory of the Ossetes and 
Ingushetes, in the Caucasus Mountains, of the 
Buriat Mongols, in the Far East and of the primitive 
tribes of the Altai Mountains in Siberia. 

A Russo-German scientific expedition, exploring a 
hitherto unknown area of 1,000 square miles in the 
Pamir region near the frontier of Afghanistan, an- 
nounced the discevery of 50 mountain peaks, ranging - 
from 18,000 to more than 25,000 feet, and 30 big 
glaciers, including one more than 46 miles long— 
longer than Karakoram Glacier, heretofore believed 
to hold the world’s record for length. 

The Soviet_ Government dispatched a large com- 
mission to make an economic survey of Kamchatka, 
Soa Lied Univer 

rT. Lo e versity of Budapest, began a 
three-year trip to Central Asia in the hope of tracing 
the fate of the tribes of Genghis Khan and of investi- 
gating the relationship between the Hungarian lan- 
guage and the tongue spoken by those tribes. 

Col. Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt returned from if 
an expedition to China and Indo-China, bringing 
back with them the only complete skeleton of the 
giant panda. Other rare species brought home in-' 
cluded a group of golden monkeys, a blue sheep, a 
gaur, any a cree - 

apt. Jo! . L. Noel and Walter Wood headed an 
expedition of the American Geographical Society to 
the Himalaya region of Asia to make a, photographic 
—— toposraphic survey of parts of the Kinchinjunga 


uw ! 

Philip C. Visser, Netherlands Foreign Service, _ 
headed an expedition into the Karakoramr Mountatad 
ae = peered ene bape bi to study the meteorol- __ 

, botany, ology, and geology of regi P 
oF Son ah ame P Being SE R af me se 
e Soviet ice breaker, Litke, made a long cruise © 
from the Black Sea to Vladivostok and Wrangel | 
Island, carrying six students of oceanography. a 

Dr. Sven Hedin, Swedish explorer, returned to 
China to continue his researches in’ the fields of 
meteorology, Dele, and geology. ’ 

A Russian expedition discovered a new mountain | 
Tange more than six hundred miles long in the — 
province of Kolyma. It covers an area as large as — 
pet Caucasus region, and was named “Cherski — 

” 


Africa—The Field Museum of Natural History's — 
expedition under the leadership of Capt. Harold ei} 
White, crossed Abyssinia and explored the districts _ 
of Arussi, Stefanie and Rudolf. In the Stefanie 
woe no ape pe for eight years. - 

ames L, , erica Museum atural 
History, and G. Lister Carlisle headed at oats j 
to Africa to eek . aneetan ciate group of lions for — 
on oO: Oto; y 4 
io thas graphs showing 


the Museum, 
African wild ‘al state. The 


lions’are to be mounted for 
finest groups ever brought to America. 
‘nological ex 
material 


great difficulty in making 
native lan; 
the dictaphone is “black magic.” 


the ordinary traveler. 


leader, returned from a 10,000 


terial. 

The Duke of the Abruzzi traced the sources of the 
Webi Shebeli river in Ab and found the head 
Z scsi in the region of Sidamo, near Lake Mar- 


North America—Rev. Bernard H Hubbard, S. J. 
climbed Mt. Katmai Volcano and visited the Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes in Alaska. He found a 
hidden lake in the crater of Mt. Katmai and reported 
that activity in the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes 
is w: The 1912 eruption of Mt. Katmai was 
studied a series of expeditions of the National 
Geographic Society between 1912 and 1919, and the 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes was discovered and 
Studied by these expeditions. 


d the bodies of six children, carefully dressed in 
and feather garments, frozen and encased in ice. 
: ao displa. the finest art in and 
d , from the oldest level in the mound, represent 
the golden age of Eskimo culture. The modern St. 
Lawrence Indian and the Siberian Eskimo speak the 
same dialect and both are believed to have their 
origins in the Stone Age people of northwestern 


The Canadian Government’s aviators 
53,000 square miles of territory during 
season. 


The U. S. Hydrographic Office made an aerial 
Photographic survey of the entire northern coast 
of Cuba from Nuevitas Bay to Cape Maisi. Following 
the completion of that survey the unit which did the 
work undertook an reconnaisance of the Gulf 
Coast from New Orleans to Brownsville, Texas. 


oe America—Gen. Candido Rondon, engaged 


mapped 
the 1929 


marking Brazil’s northern boundaries, announced 
é Bight of a new peak 1,640 feet high, on the 
tier between Brazil and Dutch Guiana. 

Dr. Herbert S. Dickey announced the discovery 
of a hitherto unrecorded Indian tribe in a region 
between the tome and the Meta Rivers, Colombian 
tributaries of thé Orinoco. The only food they raise 
is manioc. They fashion their huts, gourds, and 
ocks, and make their liquor, from the moriche 


Wilhelm Plichta and Wilhelm Kaap, German ex- 
-plorers, reported the discovery of connecting tribu- 
: of the Amazon and La Plata, in the Brazilian 
vince of Matto Grosso. The similarity of the fish 
of the two streams long has been accepted by 
geographers as evidence of such a connection. 

Jose Mario Barone, former Italian aviator, drove 
sutomobile from Rio de Janeiro to New York. 
him two years to make the trip. 


prin ting this map covered a period of three years. 

TOSS 

an follow all the name changes that have resulted 
th 


F. A. Vening-Meinesz, 
1 in a ae of an expedition aboard 
‘the Navy submarine 8-21, making studies of eravity 


oposed that theory. throu, 
Bache coast where he , 
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ie Akeley African Hall 
of the Museum and are gata to constitute one of the 


The Rrederick H. Rawson-Field Museum Eth- 
tion to West Africa collected much 
in the Portuguese colohy of Angola. It found 
dictaphone records of the 
age of the Ovimbundu people, to whom 


Captain Owen Tweedy crossed the Sahara Desert 
in 5 days in a narrow-tired motor lorry. His 
eS left Rejaf on the upper Nile and reached 
Algiers, 5,500 miles away, in seven weeks. Its purpose 
was to test the possibility of a trans-A frican route for 


Dr. A. S. Barrett, Milwaukee Museum expedition 
mile trip through 
gt and Tanganyika, bringing much of museum 


“} content of paeEgerite, 


from 400 to 1,400 fathoms. 
The Carnegie Institution of Washington announced 


Tanges of mountains off the coast of South America. 


coast. 


at the Bering Sea, Spitsbergen, and the eas 

Greenland. pte . Rg 
A British expedition under Dr. C. M. Yonge, en- 

gaged in studying the animal life of the Great Barrier 


former used in the manufacture of pearl buttons, and 
the latter as an article of diet in China, offer an 
excellent opportunity for commercial exploitation. 

' Capt. J. P. Ault, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 


year cruise, evidence has been found that the north 
magnetic pole is ‘‘wabpling”’ slightly. 

Harry L. Shapiro, American Museum of Natural 
History, headed an expedition to Polynesia to make 
2 racial survey. 

A bottle thrown overboard off Lower California, 


waters February 12, 1929, having drifted 8,300 stat- 
ute miles. The longest drift on record was made by 
a bottle thrown overboard in the southern Indian 
Ocean May 31, 1909, and picked up off the tip: of 
Cape Horn, May 19, 1912, having drifted 11,820 
statute miles, air line measurement. 

Alain Gerbault, former French tennis champion, 
ended a six-year, single-handed cruise around the 
world in his twenty-five foot sloop, Fire Crest. 

Four Cornell University men, Carl L. Weagant, 
skipper, crossed the Atlantic in a forty-six foot ketch, 

g the Azores in twelve days. 

Edward Miles, Newark, New Jersey, in a. two= 
masted, twelve-ton sailing boat, crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean from New York single-handed, making the 
yoyage from New York to Gibraltar in 444% days. 

Arctic—Commander Donald B. MacMillan gath- 
ered evidence in the Arctic that the present ice-cap 
of the northern regions is receding rather than ad- 
vancing. He found that it is a surviving remnant 
of the great Pleistocene ice-cap which extended 
ag ffr as Pennsylvania and Ohio, and covered more 
than 4,000,000 square miles of the earth area to a 
depth of 5,000 feet. For 35,000 years it has been 
shrinking until today it consists of two small areas, 
one of which covers about 400 square miles, and the 


that the Carnegie had discovered two submarine 


One, off the coast of Ecuador, extends 10,000 feet 
above the ocean floor; the other lies off the Chilean 


The Swedish Geographical and Anthropological 


Society sent out an expedition to investigate the 
Gulf Stream and to map the edge of the polar ice 


Reef, reported that trochus shells and sea-slugs, the 
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dition. Dr. Vening-Meinesz also stated that it was 
ascertained that the heavy deposits of silt brought 
down by the Mississippi River are not creating a 
heavy gravity load, but that these deposits are being 
Kept in equilibrium through compensating sediments. 

Dr. William Beebe continued the work of his Ber- 
Inuda oceanographie expedition. When he last re- 
ported he had collected 3,600 individual fishes, 
representing 90 species, drawn from depths varying 


ton, announced that on the Carnegie’s present three-. 


September 27,1927, was picked up in Philippine . 


other about 300 square miles. Photographs were. 


made of the southern border of the remaining ice 
areas and Commander MacMillan expects from these 
to be able next year to measure the rate of recession. 
Other scientists attached to the expedition gathered 
many specimens of the flora and fauna of the region 
visited ’ 


A large ice-free area was discovered adjacent, to 
the Northwest Fjord at the bottom of Scoresby 
Sound, on the eastern shore of Greenland. Foxes, 
musk oxen, and bears occupied the area in large 
numbers, and the region contains the ruins of 
numerous Eskimo habitations. 


GEOLOGY. 


Several acres of petrified trees of the coal-forming 
ages, some 10 feet in diameter and more than 100 feet 
long, were discovered on Indian Coulee, near Savage, 
Mont. All lie in the same direction, apparently hav- 
ing been uprooted by a violent southeast wind. 

The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture announced 
that each year more than 513,000,000 tons of soil 
reach the sea from the farms of the United States, 


of which the Mississippi River system alone con-, 


tributes 428,000,000 tons. The phosphorus, potas- 
en contained therein is worth more 
than $2,000, 000 at current market prices. 


University of California geologists found near’ 
Redding, Calif, ten real pearls dating from the days » 


of the dinosaurs, which conformed in structure to 
the modern variety, and ey deters by molluses 
related to the present pearl oyster. 

erford, after a study of the lead 
Sane on perce a rare Norwegian Pace 


ealed: b; Ww. Aston’s analysis, declare 
thet the parte is approximately 3,400,000,000 years 
old. - 7 
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MEDICINE. 


Dr. William J. Mayo announced that susceptibility 
is an important factor in cancer. He believes that in 
chronic irritation the tissues involved try to heal 
the breach of continuity by normal cells, but that if 
the irritation is long-continued, cells that are more 
and more immature are rushed to the rescue, until in 
susceptible persons the cells continue an unlimited 
functionless division. 

Dr. J. A. Murray, Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
announced that experiments with rats indicate that 
diet is not an important factor in the causation of 
cancer. 

The Graf Zeppelin brought from Germany cultures 
of cancer cells of a special rat sarcoma type that could 
not have survived a long steamship voyage across 
the Atlantic. 

It was announced that the declining death rate 
from tuberculosis since 1900 has resulted in the 
saving of 140,000 lives annually. 

Dr. M. McConkey, New York State Hospital for 
Incipient Tuberculosis, announced that a chilled 
beverage of cod liver oil floating on tomato juice, 
served as an after-meal liqueur to persons suffering 
from tuberculosis, often completely relieves the in- 
testinal symptoms of the disease. % 

Dr. Florence R. Sabin, Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, announced that a germ-free fat 
obtained from tuberculosis germs and similar in 
composition to food fats, caused the characteristic 
tubercles of the disease. 

Dr. William C. White, U. S. Public Health Service, 
anounced that a new sugar isolated from tuberculo- 
sis germs injected into a tuberculous animal causes 
death in four or five hours. A well animal similarly 
treated shivers, runs a temperature, and loses white 
blood cells. t 

Dr, Leroy U. Gardner, Saranac Lake Laboratories, 
Treportéd that.silica particles aggravate tuberculosis 
‘of.the lungs more than any other known dust. Coal 
dust, on the other hand, fails to produce any such 
aggravation. 


Drs, Cyrus C. Sturgis and~ Raphael Isaacs, Uni-/ 


versity of Michigan, found that an ounce of extract 
of dried, ground hog’s stomacps is as effective in the 
treatment of pernicious anelifia as a pound of raw 
liver or three ounces of the most concentrated liver 
extract. 

- Dr. P. D. MeMaster and Dr. D. R. Drury, Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, proved that the 
liver is the chief source of fibrinogen, the main factor 
in the coagulation of the blood. 

In tests of the aqueous extract of liver in pernicious 
anemia, 84% of the patients were brought back to 
LS ent saa hae to Health Commissioner Wynne of 

ew York. 

_ Dr. Wendell H. Griffith, St. Louis, announced that 
whole dried yeast has a marked effect on the ytijiza 
tion of food, while a watery extract of liver increases 
the appetite. White rats with yeast added to their 
diet consumed only 9% more food but increased 47% 
in weight. 

Dr, L. Mirvish, University of Cape Town, an- 
nounced that experiments with cereals indicated that 
rickets is not tes a result of too little vitamin D, 
but is primarily due to a lowering of the amount of 
lime in the blood. 

Dr. Alfred F. Hess and his associates announced 
that the antirachitic potency of cod liver oils is in 
inverse ratio to the quantity of oil in livers. Young 
rats showed that oil from ‘‘poor’’ livers was 200 times 
more potent than high-grade oil. 

Dr. David H. Thompson, Illinois Natural History 

‘Survey, announced that ‘“‘knothead” is a rachitic 
disease of the carp due apparently to the fact that 
when its food is produced under polluted water con- 
ditions there is a dearth of those plants which contain 


itamin D. 

The U. S. Public Health Service continued re- 
searches for vitamin P-P, the pellagra-preventing 
substance first discovered by the late Dr. Joseph 
Goldberger. ~ 

Dr. Oscar Riddle, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, Summarized experiments in feeding salamanders 
with the anterior pituitary gland of other animals 
by which they were, at will, maintained as water 
animals, transformed into land animals, or developed 
to double normal -size.. He believes that with the 

ure hormone of this gland, the stature of human 

eings may be regulated, 

Drs. John J. Abel and H. Jensen, Johns Hopkins 
University, announced the isolation of the hormone 
that controls sugar in the human body. It is found in 
insulin and represents the fourth of the hormones 
definitely isolated, the other three being those of 
adrenalin, ‘thyroxin, and feet A research is 
now going forward for the identification of the fs 
stances constituting the hormone with the hope 
that it may be synthetically and therefore cheaply 
produced. x ¢ 

Hae 
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Dr. R. G. Harris, Long Island Biological Labora- | 
tory, announced the isolation of a hormone whi 

lays an important role in feminine health, from an | 
ternal gland secretion which forms: an essential | 
principle of small posta ealled Corpora tuted. ae 

Prof. Hans Fischer,,Munich, Germany, anno 
the isolation of the ferment of respiration, a hemin — 
compound, the synthesis of which makes possible the 
artificial production of hemoglobin, the red coloring 
matter of the blood. ; 

Dr. Ruth Tunnicliff, Chicago, announced a simple 
new test for detecting carriers of scarlet fever, by 
— the organism can be identified in one or two 

ys. 

A new smallpox immunity test announced by Dr, 
Sanford B. Hooker, consists of an injection into the 
skin tissue of heat-killed, diluted virus. a 

Dr. Wardner D. Ayer treated 129 cases of infant 
paralysis with a newly developed serum. Ninety- 
six made complete recoveries, twenty-five developed 
paralysis and eight died. Of the twenty-five who 
developed paralysis, only eleven failed to make com- 
plete recoveries. Of the eight who died, three re= 
ceived the serum too late and three did not receive 


enough. 
Scientists at the University of Wisconsin isolated 
the organism that causes septic sore throat and 
traced several epidemics to milk from cows that” 
have a condition known as mastitis. 
Undulant fever has spread to all of the States 
excepting West Virginia and Wyoming. The disease” 
is acquired from the milk of infected cows or goats, 
or from other infected animals. 2 
Dr. R. G. Green and E. M. Wade, University of 
Minnesota announced that rabbit tularemia also 
attacks cats, muskrats, grouse, quail, and ring-necked> 
pheasants. 
Dr. James A. Doull, Johns Hopkins University, 
announced preliminary results in the study of the 
common cold. : 
Studies in the Philippines by the U. S. Army 
Medical Department Research Board indicate that 
leprosy is an insect-transmitted disease. The Board 
ao hs ascertain Whether it can be transmitted by” 
Ontact. 
Dr. David I. Macht, Johns Hopkins University, , 
reported a toxin in the blood of leprous individuals 
which serves to differentiate leprosy from the blood 
Serum of tuberculosis which it resembles. 
Bacteriologists of the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research isolated the germ of Oroya fever or 
Verruca peruviana, a disease that afflicted the Incas 
of Peru and has continued down to the present time 
in some of the clefts of the Andes. It is transmitted 
by_a blood-sucking gnat of the genus Phiebolomus. 
_Dr. Warren K. Stratman-Thomas headed an expe-- 
ition to Africa to test six new drugs with which he © 

nee to be able to arrest the ravages of sleeping _ 
cKness. ‘ 

Dr. Paul O'Leary, Mayo Clinic, announced that 
thirty-eight out of one hundred paresis victims were | 
restored to health by the new malaria treatment. | 

Dr.. Andrew Sellards, Harvard University, suc- | 
ceeded in the virus of yellow fever from 
Senegal to London, carrying it in the frozen liver of © 
an infected monkey. Prof. Edward Hindle, Beit | 
Fellow in Tropical Medicine, developed a yellow 
fever vaccine therefrom. * 

Drs. D. M. Hetler and Jacques Bronfenbrenner, — 
Washington University, measured the bacteriophage, * 
witlah is only one-sixth as large as the germ of typhoid 

ver. a 

Dr. N. W. Larkum; Michigan Departme ; 
Health, announced ,that the — bacte Dohanen hee f 
proved a better preventive of typhoid fever than ~ 


death rates below 2.0 per 100,000. nota 


* 


ced ‘that in 


X, to. 
bon, Sixide ie, Liverpool er | 
r. J. S. am, Liverpool, combinin; 
respiration and adrenalin injections, eps rationed 
a oe 12%4 hours after all other signs of 
Dr. J. S. Lundy, Mayo Clinic, and Dr. R. e 
berger, University of Kansas. abeorha ees 
anesthetic, iso-amylethyl barbituric acid. Given by. 
mouth before the administration of local anesthesia. 
it lessened the apprehension Patients bef 
operations; injected into a vein, it produced all or 
part of the anesthesia in 273 major operations. 


\ 


aS 
‘ 


___ Dr. G. H. W. Lucas, Philadelphia, and Dr. V. E. 
Henderson, Toronto, announ @ Dew anesthetic 
5 Sxeippecane. It is taken with little or no 
tion by the patient and avoids the bad after 
effects of most-anesthetics. 

Nutritionists at the Iowa State College announced 

carbonated beverages fed to rats causes them 
to drink more milk, grow more rapidly, and rear 
gree an er Voulsville, Ki 

group oa: ie, entucky, physiologists 
demonstrated that the physical and mental misery 
of morphine addicts, when deprived of their dope, 
arises from the disturbed water distribution condi- 
‘tion. Animals under dosage comparable to that of 
@ human addict have a shortage of water in the liver, 
kidneys; and brain, while the stomach, skin, intes- 
tines, and blood carry an increased water content. 
In sudden deprivation, the blood, spleen, and sur- 
) face tissues undergo a loss of water. while the liver 
kidneys, and brain become gorged- therewith. 

Prof. E. N. Harvey, Princeton University, an- 
nounced that dead hearts removed from turtles and 
frogs had been set to beating rhythmically by high- 
frequency sound waves, produced by passing an elec- 
tric current through a quartz crystal. 

The Mayo Clinic announced that if 65 per cent of 
the liver be removed, in eight weeks or less the re- 
maining portions will almost entirely replace the lost 


Dr. H. H. Roaf, London, cescribed globules in the 
of hen’s eyes which seem to act as color 
filters. He suggested that man’s color vision may be 
conditioned by two different kinds of color screens 
‘in the eye, with perhaps an additional group of un- 
".gereened color receptors. 
ard University and the Carnegie Institution 
Washington, sent a joint expedition of doctors and 
health ex to Mexico in an effort to determine 
whether famine or war primarily caused the 
downfall of the ancient Mayan empire. 
Dr. Fred C. Tonney, Chicago Health De ment, 
i} announced that a large percentage of the ultra-violet 
= rays coming through the atmosphere above Chicago, 
even at clear points, are lost. 
A device for measuring the intensity of ultra- 
violet rays. makes use of uranium. which is sensitive 
only to the ionic action of the antirachitic ultra-violet 


ning striking 
ical current travels in a millionth of a second. 
i Dr. Robert H. Gault, Northwestern University, 
demonstrated an instrument consisting of a micro- 


microscope the activity of the outer portions of the 
fond to watch the grains of adrenalin entering 


the blood stream. 
4 PALEONTOLOGY. 


Institution, found a large stone tool, known as a 
turtle back flaker, in the same site, four feet below 


“Two human skulls were found in the lower slope of 
Bishop’s Cap Peak in southwestern New Mexico, 


tion with the teeth of a woolly mammoth near Mos- 


Russia. 
Sf 2 . Tratman, University of Bristol, reported the 
Bacivery, in the déep earth of the floor of Kilgreany 
e in southern Ireland, of a human skeleton in 
ation with the bones of the wild bese. giant 
deer, and other oe inhabiting northern Europe 
it the end of the Ice Age. 
at the aimorery of 2 human skull with apelike jaw 
near Peking, China, was reported Dr. Davidson 
ck, eog Union Medical College. It belonged 


’ tone bed, in association with the bones of 
A> Belolt. Gollege expedition discovered 2 90% 
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{ the Old Stone Age and was found in an) 
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complete skeleton of a man of the late Aurignacian 
Age, at El Oubira, North Africa. Parts of four other 
skeletons: were found. They appeared to be the 
remains of humans of a period contemporary with 
the reign of the Cro-Magnon race in western Europe. 

Professor A. N. Burkitt, Sydney University, an- 
nounced the discovery of human remains in the 
South Sea island of New Caledonia, in which the 
jaw bones were massive, resembling in many details 
the structure of the jaw bone of the ancient Heidel- 
berg Man. 

In a tunnel beneath Sugar Loaf mountains, near 
New Haven, Conn., more than fifty footprints of 
prehistoric animals. were found. They ranged from 
an inch and a half long to two feet. Most of them 
were of carnivorous dinosaurs. Fossil ancestors of 
the sturgeons, gar pikes, and bowfins of today, as 
well as fossil branches of trees, mostly conifers, were 
found in the same bed. 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Smithsonian Institution, 
discovered many bird bones in assotiation with those 
of extinct mammals, such as mammoths, tapirs, 
ancient horses, and glyptodonts, in the vicinity of 
Vero, Fla. He has identified 48 species, many of 
which still exist in Florida, Other still existing 
species including the California condor, have not been 
seen in the State in modern times. 

Dr. Harold Cook announced the discovery of the 

modern cattle disease of lumpy jaw in the jaw bones, 
of an extinct species of the rhinoceros excavated in 
the Agate Springs Fossil Quarry, Neb. 
__ A fossil skeleton of a giant prehistoric hog dug up 
*n Sioux, Neb., was mounted at the University of 
Nebraska. The animal was as high and Jong as the 
largest modern passenger automobile and lived in 
late Oligocene or early Miocene times. ‘ 

Remains of what may prove to be the missing link 
between the elephant and the mastodon were un- 
earthed near Arkansas City, Kan., by H. T. Martin, 
University of Kansas. 5 

Representatives of the Smithsonian Institution 
and Yale University, investigated deposits of fossil 
bones of many extinct ground sloths and other beasts 
found in an extinct voleanic furmarole in Dona Ana 
County, N. M. 

Dr. Charles W. Gilmore, U. S. National Museum, 
found many skeletons of extinct species of turtles 
in the San Juan Basin of northwestern New Mexico. 
In a single plot thirty feet in diameter nine speci- 
mens were secured. 

Professors C. L. Camp and V. B. Vanderhoof, Uni- 
versity of California, discovered a fossil field in 
northwestern New Mexico. The great uplift that 
formed the Continental Divide brought to the sur- 
face the fossil remains of all of the ages between and 
including the Permian and Miocene periods. Its 
Triassic deposits yielded early reptiles; its Cretaceous 
rock showed crocodiles and dinosaurs; its Palaeocene 
beds contained primitive mammals; its Miocene 
strata yielded primitive horses, rhinoceroses, and 
other more recent species. 

The molar teeth and fragments of tusk, ribs, and 
other bones of a mastodon were found twenty-two 
feet beneath the ground level, twenty-eight miles 
southeast of San Francisco. 

The Agassiz Museum, Cambridge, Mass., received 
a collection of fossil fishes of Silurian times from 
New Brunswick. They are about ten inches in 
length, wore their skeletons on the outside, and 
had neither lateral fins, gill arches nor jaws. Fossils 
o these species hitherto have been known only in 

jurope. 

The skull and tusks of a prehistoric hippopotamus 
were discovered near Barkly West, South Africa, 
five feet below the bed of the Vaal River. It is be- 
lieved that the beast to which they belonged weighed 
from six to eight tons. fh 

A skeleton of the earliest known rhinoceros, 
Indricotherium Astaticum, was set up in the Geologi- 
$a) Instipute at Leningrad. It stands nearly 15 feet 


high. 

Through studies of the skeleton of a prehistoric 
woolly-haired marsupial rhinoceros found in the 
Mowbray Swamp, northwest Tasmania, its probable 
appearance in life was described. 

f. A. N. Kristovitsch, of Russia, announced 
the discovery of fossil plants that grew while dino- 
saurs still lived, in the Sutschansk mines, near 
Vladivostok. ey Ble) to a surviving genus of 
which the well own Herecules-club and wild- 
parilla are members. 


Sarsa) 
PHYSICS. 


Dr. Frederick G. Keyes, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, announced the perfection of apparatus 
for observing and measuring the activities of single 
molecules of gas. It consists of diaphragms contain- 


ing small holes, and chambers counected to pumps, 


producing high vacuums. Molecules, passing into 
the chambers through the diaphragm holes, are 
successively sorted, and in the final chamber.,; move 


\ 
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- in a beam made to impinge upon a target especially 
prepared for measuring specific effects. c 
Dr. Irving Langmuir announced that surface 
tension of liquids is due to the fact that the films 
are only one molecule thick and arrange themselves 
“heads” upward and ‘“‘tails’’ downward, which indi- 
‘cates that they have two sides whose properties are 
different. In some films the molecules attach them- 
_ selves so firmly as to constitute true solid surfaces, 
fn others they arrange themselves somewhat like 
sand, and in still others like gases. 
-Dr. Arthur S. King, Mt. Wilson Observatory, and 
Dr. Raymond T. Birge, University of California, 
discovered that carbon exists in two forms. Ordinary 
carbon is of mass 12 and its isotope of mass 13. 
Heating carbon in a vacuum in an electric furnace 
to a temperature of about 5,000° F. and analyzing 
with a spectroscope the light emitted they found 
not only the usual bright bands but also another 
very faint and previously unknown band. The latter 
proved to be the signature of the isotopic form. Last 
year physicists at the University of California found 


that the oxygen atom has thre 
Dr. K.’F. api ee, demi 
0 


can be calculated. , 
Prof. Royal W. Sorenson, California Institute a 
Technology, announced the development of a co 
cathode ray oscillograph through which pictures a 
electrons and atoms may be made. 4 
Professors Keeson, Leyden, Holland, using helium 
gas, succeeded in producing a temperature within J 
C. of absolute zero. 7 


DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS. 
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and street cars,in 1928 numbered 2,583. 


Auto liabiilties in Great Beitain (1926) 4,346; (1927) 4,719; (1927) 5,479. 
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; PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN THE UNITED STATES f 
it (ata for establishments with products under $5,000 in value included for 1919 and 1914) 
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“+> Year: Hated Earn-| Wages. Value of Year lish ae \ 
ys ar - | Earn- " Fi 
(Cal) ments.} ers. Products. (€al.) > |ments. pay Aa Preaae: ; 
The Ind’try ’ Music A 
asa Whole} No. No. Dollars. Dollars. (cont'd Ni yi ie 
1927. .....|22,542/261,671/473,221,233|2,507,425,913||1925... Dy. 109 NG 55 pee 661 7088 836 of 
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In 1927, newspapers received $252,811,104 from | numbered 227,495,544, classified as follows—text ' 
‘sales and subscriptions, and $724,837,083 from books, 83,849,664; juvenile, 31,047,094; agriculture, f 

advertising. fine arts, 943 955; Listory, 1,462,108; law, 2403;510; i 

; e arts, 943,952; history, 1,462,193; law, 2,493,510; 

ae ioe mar4 BS aan, -Dewspapers, | received. | medicine, 1,168,755; poetry and drama, 6,281,165; 

year, s 4 m su criptions and | religion and philosophy, 22,220,536; science and 

Sales, and $305,383,936 from advertising. technology, 2,392,044; sociology and economics, 

In 1927, books published in the United States ! 875,191; travel, 1,190,569; miscellaneous. 33,659,382. 
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| PUBLIC, SOCIETY, AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE U. S. a: 
Libraries reporting 3,000 volumes or more in 1926 to the U. S. Bureau of Education. aia 
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aa) ey a ee a | eer ees 7 tp 
; Mo.....| 135] 3,836,253} 3,498,000] 25,911] 109 * u 
U.S... .| 5,469/}140,402,069/117,136,000| 21,414] 119/}|} Mont... 40 654,306 695,000} 17,375 94 A 
_———— |__| ____—___|—___/ || Neb... 100} 1,360,727} 1,385,000} 13,850 98 ; 
EES ©, woe 49 948,080} 2,526,000} 51,551 37 || Nev... 1,100 77, 12,901) 233 4 
Avis... . 21 379,788 445,000} 21,190 85|| N. H.. 125] | 1,659.350 454, 162 365 
EK . 4). 29 .415| 1,903,000) 65,620 28/| N. J... 185} 4,571,459] 3,680,000) 19,837 
Cal... 327) 11,497,927| 4,316,000] 13,198} 277|| N.M. ,833 388, 16,869 
‘Col.... ,484,7. 1,059,000/' 14,737) 140]| N. Y.. 498| 14,715,257] 11,304,000] 22,696) 130 my 
Conn. . 143] 4,911,197 4 ,000} 11,230} 305\|| N.C... 7 1,481 858,000! 38,620 3 
10 316,262 240,000] 24,000} 131/| N. D.. 30 1,326 641,192) 21,373 " 2 
D.ofC..| 100) 8,143,379 28,000 5 Ohio. . 245) 8,809,012} 6,600,000] 26,938) §133 ¥ 
Fria 5 412,326} 1,317,000} 52,680 31}; Okla.. 63 ,084| 2,342,000) 37,17 | 
Poe 71| 1,052,744 ,139,000} 4 33 || Ore.... 74\ 1,567,953 877, 11,851) 178 
Idaho. 27 i §22,000] 19,333 70}; Pa.... 331| 8,289,785} 9,614,000) 29,045 ; 
aa 84] 8,742,944] .7,203,000| 25,362 R. 6 9,625] 265 
.....| 206] 4,124,445} 3,124,000] 15,165 S) 37 . 
owa...| 174] 3,199,731) 2.423, 13,925 80 
bares 07] 1,845, 1,821,000} 17,0 50 ‘oo 
A 67| 1,223,400] 2,524,000] 37,671 35 " 
obi 7 771,064| 1,919,000] 71,074 119 ie 
Me... . 136| 1,846,072 790,000} 5,808 297 o f 
os ela 2,047,615} 1,580,000} 2,679 53, 
Mass...| 435} 15,052,803] 4/197,000| 9,648 104 fa 
Mich...] 181} 4,392,863} 4,396,000) 24,287 104 . 
: Beis 130] 3,131,001] 2,651,000} 2,039 125 ‘ 
Miss... . 38 459,347! 1,790,618! 47,121 142 3 % 


er: ROOSEVELT MEDAL WINNERS. | 
_ The Roosevelt Memorial Association, in 1929, bie oe Eanes) of erg Ee Pines oi hog 
awarded gold medals to: Owen D. Young, for his work of conservation 0: e Nation a . Re. 
fu helping solve the problem of German reperavions; | fousces: Geonke Bird Cine oir Migs Martha | 
‘Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, for dis- | Berry, director of the Berry School in Georgia, for io. 
tinguished service in developing that institution into | the promotion of the welfare of women and children. 


national sco and international renown; Owen The Association, in 1924, awarded gold medals to: % 
, ister, author, for having eae 9 a ciel oy pave ee. sere eay me pate ap Pra estes ; = 

char: re of the * est’’ in the | velt’s Cabinet, for distinguished servic 
ao Snape pny office; Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, for a 


: the 19th Century. I 
ye ning varded gold medals to: | his service ir the development of public law; Charles 7 
é Secretary of the State Charles Evans Hughes | W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard, for service yi 
ished service in the administration of | in the leadership of youth and/development of Ameri- re 


pu -to Dr. Frank M. Chapman, for the pro- | can character. ‘ i 
Beton at the study of natural history: and to Colonel The Association, in 1923, awarded gold medals to: P 
Charles A. Lindbergh, for the leadership of youth | Major General Leonard Wood, Governor General / 
and the development of American character. of the Philippines, for distinguished service in the } 
~The Association, in 1927, awarded gold medals to: | promotion of the hational defense; Henry Fairfield 
Gen. John J. Pershing, for promotion of national | Osborn, President of the American Museum of ' 
‘defense; Secretary of Commerce Herbert O. posver: ao vest re ba ae! Fo NN, G etic ‘ 
t servi é@ administration of |of the study of natura) ory; 
ees Schuyler, founder and a leader of the New York State ; 


on the Permanent/Court of Arbitration at The Hague | Charities Aid Association, for promotion of the wel- 


a: rman rt of International Justice of women and children. 
er Ee eerte. of N: ao neh ee e ten fields in which the medals may be awarded 
- The Association's medal a in 1926 anid tk OO aaa ine ee ig ea oe eer eres 
Rear Admiral V r | o ¢ an ernational law; is 
et f natic Dae vtponok 3 i conservation of natural resources; 


vice in behalf of national defense; Former U. 8. | trial peace; 
diana, for an motion of social justice; the study of natural his- 
ee a ios tecaeate t of Rory the bfometion of ousaoo: nee promaier 
ography; Daniel Carter Beard of New York, | the national defense; the leadership of you an : 
mm: dership of | development of American character, an eminent con 
National Boy Scout Commisstpetan character. tribution to literature in the field of biography, 


y ment of American character. 
re ‘the qreocinion, in 1925, ‘awarded gold medals to: ' history or the science of government. 
pr? i “ n : <1 : { ‘. ‘I 
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(Official Statement Prepared for The 


On June 30, 1929, Near East Relief, organized 
in 1915 and chartered by special act of the United 
States Congress in 1919, terminated fourteen years 
of public campaigning for funds for emergency 
relief, on the ground that the era of drives for war 
relief and post-war reconstruction had reached a 
logical end. It is estimated that two or three years 
more will be necessary to complete present responsi- 
bilities toward 20,043 children still inadequately 
provided for. Congress did not restrict the activities 
of Near East Relief to any period of time by the 
terms of its charter, but, although a total of $475,000 
was lacking to complete the work, the executive 
committee determined to adhere to the terms laid 
down at the beginning of the recent campaign for 
$6,000,000, even though it was estimated that this 
amount was necessary to complete creditably the 
Vast emergency and child welfare undertaking. 

The figures of June 30, 1929, show that in the 
fourteen years of operation, receipts amounted to 
$91,173,074, and expenditures of $89,748,044 were 
made. Full disbursements.also include an item of 

$12,800,000 worth cf American Relief Association 
supplies transferred to Near East Relief for dis- 
tribution, and another item of* $5,000,000 repre- 
senting property contributed for their use by over- 
seas governments brings the total overseas invest- 
ment up to $107,548,044, according to audited 
figures at the end of the fiscal year. The principles 
of finance and accounting from the beginning were 
those used by Herbert Hoover in the administration 
of Belgian relief. ¢ 

_ It is- estimated that~-the administration of the 
funds saved the lives of 1,500,000 people, 132,522 of 
whom were orphan children; that 12,500,000 persons 

= were fed during famine periods;-and that 6,000, 

received medical aid. Thirty hospitals were estab- 
lished and equipped at the chief centers of distress. 
In the orphanages and schools the children were 
_registered,-fed, clothed and givema practical education. 
More than thirty trades have been taught. Nurses’ 
training schools, the first schools of their kind for 
women, were established in Greece and Armenia; 
the first schools for deaf‘mutes were also established; 
263 teachers have been prepared for government 
schools in the Caucasus. In this work the organiza- 
tion has had the constant cooperation of the officials 
of each government, without which the results ob- 
tained would have been impossible. Service to 
communities has been included in the post-orphan- 
age program, in the forms of clinics and health 
Wagons and short term courses in agriculture and 


SUPPLY OF PHYSICIANS 


U. S.—Near East Relief: Supply of Physicians. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF, 1915-1929. 


ie 
World Almanac, by Allen McMahon, in charge of Information } 
Service, Near East. Relief.) | 


social welfare work, all available not only to out- - 
placed children, but to all residents of the village = 
communities. ’ ¥ | 
Past areas of operation have included the Soviet ; 
Republics of Transcaucasia, Greece, Syria, Turkey, | 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Japan, Switzerland . 
and France. The present centers of administration » 
are Athens, controlling Greece_and her islands, 
Constantinople, Bulgaria and Egypt; Leninakan — 
(formerly Alexandropol), directing the work in 
Russian Armenia and Georgia; Beirut, su) i i 
the areas of Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
The headquarters ‘of Near East Relief are at 
No. 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. The field adminis- 
tration is concentrated in five regional offices it 
different parts of the country, this skeleton organiza- 
tion succeeding the former campaign organization 
which had representatives in every state in the Union 
and Hawaii with whom 100,000 committeemen and 
other volunteer workers cooperated. i 
The officers of Near East Relief are: Chairman, 
James L. Barton; vice-chairman, John H. Finley; 
treasurer, Cleveland E. Dodge; general counsel. 
Frank L. Polk; members of executive council, 
Barclay—Acheson, Laird W. Archer, William 
Doughty, H. C. Jaquith, and BE. C. Miller. The 
executive committee consists of Edwin M. Buckley, 
chairman; James L. Barton, Cleveland E. Dodge; 
John H. Finley, Harold A. Hatch, William B. Millar,- 
Henry Morgenthau, George A. Plimpton, Albert 
Shaw and Charles V. Vickrey. tb 
Governments in several areas of operation have 
requested a continuation of certain departments of 
the work with government cooperation; chiefly in 
agriculture, medicine and social welfare. This will 
be the task of. the future. For purpose the 
executive committee of Near East Relief has created 
a sub-committee called the Conservation Committ 
which will assume the responsibility of seeing ‘i 
those children who are still in orphanages or out- 
eevee under subsidy and supervision securely rooted 
nto the social structure of the countries in which 
they live; and it will take under advisement the pro= 
jects suggested by the requests of the overseas 
governments. : 
The Conservation Committee will Spates from 
headquarters in New York, under the chairmanship 
of Cleveland E. Dodge. Its other members are: 
James L. Barton, Edwin M. Bulkley, Thomas Jesse, 
Jones, Paul Monroe, O. S. Morgan, Otis W. Cald- 
well, Albert W. Staub, Barclay Acheson, secretary, 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ay (From data gathered by Journal of the American Medical Association.) 
' No. No. No. 
State No. per No. State No. per No, State No. No. ¥ 
and Rank.| Physi- |10,000| per 100 ||and Rank.| Physi- }10,000} per 100 ||and Rank.| Physi- |10,000 per 100 
; cians. | pop. | sq.m, cians. | pop. | sq. m. * | cians. | Dop. | sq.m. 
1. Dis. of 18. Kan...| 2,296) 12.56 2.80 |/36. Utah.. 516 3 
Col..| 1,848] 34.22]2,980.64!|19. Ohio. 8,287] 12.35] 20.34 |137. Wyo. . 238 987 sa 
2. Calif..| 8,864| 19.97)" 5.69//20. Tenn..| 3,016] 12:14] 7.24 ||38. Va...:] 2,508] 9184) 6.22 | 
3. Colo 1,805] 16.81 1.74|/21. Conn..} 1,966] 12.02} 40.79 ||39. Miss..| 1/680] 9138] 3/62 | 
4. Neva. 129] 16.66 -12||22. Penn. .| 11,405] 11.72 5.44 .Ga....| 2,935) 9.26] * 5.007. 
5. N. Y..| 18,684] 16.31] 39.10|/|23. Ken...}  2'971| 11.71 7.39 ||41. N. M. 357| 9.11 ‘29 
6. Mo 5,713] 16.28 8.31/24. Wash..| 1,807] 11.57] 4.49 |/42. Ala...| 2,254]. 8, 4.40 | 
zo Mt. 529] 15.01 5.80! 25. Mich..| . 5'145] 11.46 8.95 |/43.S. Dak| ~ 603 388 73 
8. Md...| 2,387] 14.95] 24.01||26. Texas.| 6,123] 11.35 2.33 |/44. Ariz... 393} 8.56 a 
9, Illinois} 10,893) 14.93} 19.44)/27. Minn..| 2/982] 11:01] _ 3.69 | |45. NG 2,328) 8.04/ 4’89°_ 
2 10. Mass..| 6,242) 14,72 77.65) |28. R. I. 779) 11.07 73.01 |/46, N. D 497| 7.75 71 
11. Oregon| 1,225) 13.77 1.28) |29. Ark. 2,103} 10.94 .00 | 47, Idaho. 401| 7.39 ‘4 i 
12. Lowa. . 3,802 13.62 5.04 30. La. 2,039 10.55 3% 48. Mont. 507| 7.10 3 | 
7. ’ . . - Vel. B ¢ . S. x 
14, Fla....} 1,787} 13.11 3.26) 32. Okla 2,458} 10.31 te REMC Sous eee mene 4.29 
+ ie bat ole: at reed tie ee. ay: woee 10.30 7.27 ¥ 
, aine, 0% : e RN ees »755| 10.02} 49.98.||To. U.S. . 
17. N.H,. 584! 12.83 6.47'135, Wis...! 2,896! 9.92 5.24 4 U, Bet PaeGah 12166 
The number of graduates of medical schools has In 1926-1927 school 
been —(1919) 2,656; (1920) 3,047; (1921) 3,192: | schools in this countew ok te SLL Dano or 
$822) 2,629; wee) ei (1924) 3,562; (1925) | $4,057,304 were students’ fees); and paid out $11 
_ 3,974; (1926)' 3,962; (1927) 4,035; (1928) 4,262. 800, of which $5,469,214 went to the teachers, * 
i ‘ . ‘ “ 
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_ Country. 


Poor a fe lye hae mets Santo Doming 
Pea niece ne pet BYU. cove 
83435 || poreec | 3R172 |) Un. of S.Africa | 
138,206 || Roumania..‘:] 29;632/ll ~ tiie 
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| Marriages 
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ey 1,201,053] 10. 12 
1,182,497| 9.85 | 195.939 
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23) 106,060; (1924) 109,105; 
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2.9 2 

8.5 1, 

0.7 2. 

065)11.4 1 

427| 9.4 0. 

Drains 6,178] 7.8 6 
24,226/15.0 1.22 
29,082) 6.8 0.85 
8.12 2:29 
8.5 |_8. 1,04 
16.9 |10. 1.68 
3 10.5 2.86 
5,794) 10.6 2.51 
'9,932| 7.05, 1.09 


Princeton University Press does not publish 
ovels, but members of its organization are able to 
d and sometimes their reading is modern fiction. 
d some of them, at least, are coming more and 
to the opinion that most modern fiction _is 
Jy worth reading, not because it is badly 
fen (as some of it is), but because it deals with 
1 est: and unimportant subjects. 
le wander through the pages of these 
Ge) dull things; many of them find life a 
ish and bitter experience, but they seldom stir 
elves to the point of doing anything about it. 
comes to them they take—as the current 
puts it—t down, and when the tale of 
harrowing, tragic lives is brought to a close the 
feels that they have deserved all they got. 
have they deserved to have books written 


uch easier to write of sordid than of beauti- 


"Almost anyone can write a pretty good description 
Aan a garbage Sump the only essent 
ualification is a normal nostril. 5 
few can do justice to the perfume of 2 rose, 
uires not merely a sense of smell bub 
nding heart. gee 
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of parents divorced numbered—(1922)' 


5 MODERN FICTION, WHAT IS IT? 
(From an Article headed “Blah” in the Princeton University Press Almanac for April, 1929.) 
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112,350; (1926) 116,378; (1927) 122,240. 7 
Annulments—(1926)3,825; (1927)4,255: (1928)4, 226 


DIVORCES IN 1928. 


Marriages. 


4,168/53.8 

4,796|10.5 
29,120) 7.62 

Vi 4,892/12.4 

New York.| 114,348] 9.9 

o. Car... . 21,373) 7.3 

4,269 6.7 


59,339) 8.7 
28,472|11.7 


Nevada.... 


33/672 
76,340] 13. 
5,844/11.01 


748| 3.03 


We are not, by the way, here pleading for a return 
to the piping times of sweetness and light; but by 
the same token we are decidedly against the prevalent 
fad of dullness and futility. / : 

So many modern writers ;jtake the position that 
because there are more uninteresting than interesting 
people in the world, they are depicting ‘‘life’ when 
they write of the commonplace persons amongst us. 

Possibly true, but scarcely important. They think 
there is more hardship in the world than pleasure, 
and more ugliness than beauty. ‘ 

That is as may be. : : 

We, on our part, suspect that most writers are as 
commonplace as the people and scenes they portray, 
and that they cannot do justice to the more difficult 


characters who, though they may be in the minority, — 


exercise a far greater influence on ‘“‘life’’ than all the 
other 99.44% of humanity put together. 
Why waste time on something which when all is 
said and done amounts to nothing, anyway? 
The same line of thought can be extended to 
_-‘scholarly” books. 


There are about 25,000 scholarly journals pub- 
lished seventies the world, 2,500 of them in the 
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206 United States—Census of Religions in New York: State. 


RELIGIOUS CENSUS IN NEW YORK STATE- 


P ; : 
he Roman Catholic ulation of New York} The United Lutheran Church has 297 churches: 
Sie As reported by the U. S. Census Bureau as|in the state. The three bodies which me 
3,115,424, aad the Jewish as 1,889,597. form the United Church in 1918 had, in 1916, 2) 
* "The census was begun in 1926. It is the third | churches in New York State. The membership of 
decennial count of religious bodies, previous censuses | 147,508 reported at the last census includes 2 
having been taken in.1916 and 1906. baptized persons, children and adults connected 
The Roman Catholic population represents a | with the congregations. Those who are thirteen 
growth of 369,872 since 1916, when it was reported | years of age and older comprise 72.2 per cent. he: 
as 2,745,552. It was 2,689,139 in 1906. The number | communicant membership of the original bodies ing 
of churches is 1,783, as compared, with 1,496 in 1916.-} 1916 was 90,917. The membership is 88 per cent.4 
” The Roman Catholic population is 92 per cent. urban, and the proportion of les to females is 
urban. The value of the edifices is $177,022,018 and | 76.5 to 100. . ‘ 
arsonages, $24,342,114. The total amount raised The value of the edifices is $17,057,281, and of 
By the Roman Catholic churches of the state during | that the parsonages is $2,036,500. The total raisedid 
ithe year was $40,362,298, of which $36,158,770 was |in the year was $3,115,347, of which $2,667,071 
for current expenses and improvements. was for.current expense and improvements, andid 
The total Jewish population was not reported in | $448,276 was for missions and other benevolences.s 
1916 and 1906, only the heads of families having The churches in New York State belonging tox 
been enumerated. The number of congregations in | the Lutheran Synodical Conference number 170, as 
the state is 1,228, as compared with 798 in 1916 and | compared with 131 in 1916, and 130 in 1906. he: 
378 in 1906. The Jewish population is almost entirely | membership of all baptized persons, adults andi 
urban, less than one-half of one per cent. being rural. | children, reported this last census was 61,248, © 
Valuation of synagogues is $41,798,309. whom 67.1 per cent. were thirteen years old or over,+ 
The total amount raised in the year by 381 Jewish | The communicant membership in 1916 was 36,819, ) 
congregations was $8,890,824. and in 1906 it was 32,723. The membership is 83e 
The reported membership of the Protestant | per cent urban and the proportion of males to females: 
denominations in New York State is 1,725,000. is 81.7 to 100. 
/ .. Fhe largest Protestant denomination in New York The value of the edifices is $7,011,038, and of' 
State is the Methodist Episcopal, with 1,930 churches | the parsonages, $960,650. The total raised in ? 
and 345,307 communicant members, of whom 94.6 | census year was $1,291,222, of which $1,108,440 wass 
are more than twelve years old. for current expenses and improvements, and $182,618 4 
The number of Methodist Episcopal churches has | for missions and other benevolences. 
dropped from 2,126 in 1916 and 2,193 in 1906. The There are 230 Congregational churches in thea 
membership in 1916 was 328,250 and in 1906, 291,919. | state, as compared with 306 in 1916, and 302 in 1906.. 
The membership is 62 per cent. urban. The pro-/ The communicant membership is 69,787, of whom 
portions by sex are 64.3 males to every 100 females. | 98.3 per cent. are thirteen or older. The member-. 
The value of the edifices is given as $48,590,055, | ship in 1916 - 65,021, and in 1906 it was 57,351. 
and of the parsonages, $1,117,061. The total amount | The membership is 75 per cent. urban, and the pro- 
raised in the census year was $10,532,331, of which | portion of males to females is 60.3 to 100. 
$7,898,546 was for current expenses and improve- The value of the edifices is $26,571,080, and of 
ments, and $2,631,813 for benevolences. the parsonages $1,248,965. The total amount raised 
The Protestant Episcopal churches in the state | in the bg year was $2,074,395, of which $1,705,- 
number 882. The number in 1916 was 876 and in| 483 was for current expenses and improvements, , 
1906 it was 829. The membership, on the basis of | and $358,057 for missions and other benevolences. 
all baptized sons, including infants, is 354,700, The Reformed Church in America has 294 churches 
of whom 74.1 per cent. are thirteen or older, The | in the state, as compared with 300 in 1916, and 297 
communicant membership in 1916 was 227,685 and}in 1906. The communicant membership 855, 
in 1906 it was 193,890. The membership is 85 per | of whom 98.5 per cent. are thirteen or older. Thea 
cent. urban and the proportion of males to females | membership in 1916 was 66,773, and in 1906 it was 
is 76.4 to 100. : 63,350. The membership is) 67 cent. urban an 
The value of the edifices is $102,341,631 and of | the proportion of males to females is 69 to 100. 
. Parsonages, $6,904,465. The total amount raised in The value of the edifices is $22,729,482, and of 
the year was $9,778,781, of which $7,912,692 was} the parsonages $2,038,850. The amount raised ins 
for current expenses and improvements, and $1,865,- | the census year was $2,372,394, of which $1,941,060) 
770 tor missions agd other benevolences. was for current expenses and improvements, ‘andb 
The New York te churches of the Presbyterian | $423,605 for missions and other benevolences-. 
Church in U. S. A. number 813, as compared with Among the other denominations and sects 
~ 858 in 1916 and 850 in 1906. The communicant | cluded in the census are: 
membership is reported as 243,845, of whom 97.8 - 
pet cent. are thirteen or older. The membership in Mem 
916 was 224,843 and in 1906, 188,115. The member- Churches. bers.: 
ship is 76 per cent. urban, and the proportion of | American Ethical Union......... 1,893%4 


les to females is 64,9 to 100. 

The value of the edifices is $63,938,684, and of the 
parsonages, $5,300,100. Total amount raised in the 
year was $10,426,583, of which $7,563,537 was for 
current expenses and improvements, and $2,859,312 
was for missions and other benevolences. 

The Northern Baptist Convention has 857 churches 
= Sie sate oe compared wate ate in Othe and ne 

i © communicant membership, as report Negro Churches, B. 
at the last census, of whom pak pe cent. are thirteen Negro Churches, res ME 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF THE UN } 

Commander tn Chief—Master Robert M. Thomp- Cou Whether aidl-\. a 
son, U.S. N., 16 E. 43rd St., N. Y. City; Sentor Vice} U. 8. 
Commander in Chief—Brig. Gen. Samuel W. Fountain, 
U.S. A., Lincoln Court, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Tunior Vice Commander in Chief—Brevet Mai. 
See ga U. S. V.; 133 W. Washington St., 

cago, Ill, 

Recorder in Chief—Brevet Captain John O. Foer- 
ing, U. S. V., 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Ceo TOL St, NW. Washington: DOG Pree ores 
ary), » N. W., Washington, D. C.; Treas- | officers of the Army, Navy an 
urer in Chief—Capt. William P. Wright, U. 8. V.,; 4 
a ee hide peasy ‘0, an c ba 3 SA he Battec Beata ee ¢ 

a r in .{—Rreve ‘aptain John O. Th bers rit 
Foering, U.S. V.. 1805 Ping St.. “Philadelphia, 30,1929, Of whore BOE Bd ine Lesion on Apri 

S -—Rev. lexander re) rr 
(Hereditary), 4581 Torresdale Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. derives 528 Poe sige oS inal members 
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New York State aggregated $327,500,000, while in 
ew York City payments totaled’ $68,046,000 
according to the National Underwriter. Only a small 
eeaortion of the total life insurance payments in 
928 was represented by large policies. 
| The largest payment was on the life of Rodman 
Wanamaker, whose insurance amounted to $5,823,- 
O. Mr. Wansinsker for many years was noted as 
he most heavily insured man in the world, although 
with the adaptation of life insurance to protect busi- 
H sara enterprises, a number of individuals are reputed 
to carry more than was paid-on Mr. Wanamaker’s 
death. In addition, Mr. Wanamaker, during his 
lifetime matured some large endowment policies, his 
early insurance being on the endowment plan. 
Benjamin Dansard of Detroit and Monroe, Mich., 
rid apap! 000 in life insurance. Next with $1,125,- 
William J. Burke of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
pre esiient of the Vulcan Last Company; Thomas A. 
j Vilbiss of Toledo, Ohio, left $1,032, oe John M. 
Coward of New York and Glen Ridge, N 
Holders of policies ageregating $1, 000, 000 and over 
Hare listed to the number of 323 by the Spectator in 
i) its issue of Sept. 19, 1929. The names and the amount 
of nee carried by Hea of the 180.whose indi- 
vidual policies exceed $1, are given as follows: 
,000,000—Pierre S. iy Pont, Wilmington. Del. 
"540, 000—John C. ey (a) Philade’ phia. Pa. 
500,000-—Wibfam Fox, (a) New York. 
$5,250,000—Joseph Sone Schenk, (a) New York. 
$5,000,000—Frank P. Book, (a); Herbert V. Book, 
); and J. Burgess Book, (a) al ot Detroit, Sag 
ee (2) New York, James H. Rank, Jr., (a) 
Buffalo, N eae Zukor, (a) New York 
{ ‘William Ziegler, (a) New York 
t $4,096; *500—Charles Stewart Moit Foundation, 
Detroit, Mich. 
,000—Marshall Fieid Iff, (c) Chicago, Ill; 
CE. nee HOO RSIph anos So N.Y. 
' i onas, iF 
4 B Landwehr, Holland, Mich. 


Philad 
*250,000-—Mrs. Henry E. Yeiser, Cincinnati, O. 
es 000—James M. Hoyt, New York City. 
$3,050 }000—Joseph P. Day, New York City. 
$3,000,000—Herbert J. Yates, (c)_New York; 


well, New York and Nashville, Tenn.; Floyd L. 
@arlisie, (¢) New York; Dr. Nicholas C. Partos, 
‘New York; Charles Webb's Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
# Julius Fleischmann, Jr., Cincinnati, O.; Percy Rocke- 
} feller, New York; Mrs. ‘Mollie Newbury, (0) Chicago, 
Til; Mrs. E. G. Burkham, St. Louis, Mo.; Motty 
on, (a) New York 
$2,830, James ©. Penney, (a) New York. 
$2,804 804,000—Joshua Cosden, Baltimore, Md. and 


Be ahihe~ racer) Weikel, (d) uae City, N. J.; 
EB. E. Rename atl (0) Ch cago, Tl.; O. Schnering, 
a) Chicago, Ill.; Alex Scales, Giechabonn: No. 
hese eae Jay oe. Hills, (a) Grider Ill. and Los An: heat 
> Walter W. Head, (a) Omaha, Neb.; 
Warner (a) New York; Mrs. Marshall Field TL. 


-$00—Charles F. Noyes, (a) New York. 
fee 25,000—Samuel L. Rothafel, (a) New York. 
03,000—John McE. Bowman, (a) New York. 
}000—Georg e K. O'Donnell, (0) New York. 
1250) ,000—Charles R. Blytaes, San Francisco, 
‘Calif.; Gary, Kansas City, Mo. 
sae a igo, 06m A. Carroll, Chic cago, Til. 
Mandel, .(a) New ‘York City; 
ow "Wiliams, Cincinnati, Ohio; Donald Woodward, 


A 4 )00-Fred Fisher, Detroit, Mich. 
Meo oze 8,000—George I B. Merrick, (a2) Miami, Fila. 
bn York Cliy: Arr. tasinke 
" 5 c oNew or yi K 
eee 2 Clty, ge Albert M. Greenfield, (a, ©) 
hia, Pa. ce Saunders, (a) Memphis, 
.; John We * Blodgett, (a) Grand pids, Mich.; 

. Irvin, ew O 7A ris 


Lewis, S.° enter, San Francisco, Cal.; Sydney 
Bhoenburg, ae Louis, Mo.:.B. W. Marland, Ponca 
City, Okla.; Morris’ White, "New York; John oe 
nore, New "York City; Walter Schroeder, (a) M * 
Vaukee, Wis.; Walter Strong, (0) Chicago, Tilt 


acka; j lian R. Coe, New York; 
Jane a cago, Ili.; Hanover Shoe 


Vs 


; 


Me David Stern 2), Philadelphia, bee 3] 


i] 
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$1510'000—Ge M. Burgess, Omaha, Neb. 
1 oA aa et Brandeis, (a) Omaha, Neb. 
a aa — S. Jordan, Cleveland, Ohio; 
rk; Richard H. Webber, De- 


acne tee ee 
troit, Mich. ae Swift, Chicago, Ill.; John N.}| 


wae, (a Toledo, Ohio. ait 
+—Cec e e, (a) Los Angeles, 

Cal.; C.” Wilbur Miller, Baltimore. Md.; TE 
Hambleton, Baltimore, Md.; Arthur Reis. New York 
City; Victor H. Hanson. (a) Birmingham, Ala. 

$1;600,000—Edwin F. Greene, Boston. Mass.; Nor- 
man A. Perry, Indianapolis, Ind.; Jack Kaplan, 
New York City. 

$1,500,000—Gov. Frank G. Allen, (¢) Boston, 
Mass.; J. K. Lilly, Jr., {ndlanapolis, Ind.; Harold 
Cc. Keith, Brockton, Mass.; George E. Nicholson, 
Kansas Cit ity, Mo.; Jay R. Monroe, (a) Orange, N. J.; 
Doherty Silk Milis, (0) Paterson, N. J.; Nathan 3! 
Jonas, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Christian R. Lindback, (a) 
Philadelphia, hae Martin M. Pearlman, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Morris L. Clothier, (a) Philadelphia, Pa.; Alfred 
Decker & Cohen, (a) Chicago, T1149 Chaties EF. Mit- 
chell, New York; 


Harry Busiek, (6) Baltimore, 
Md.; B. B. ‘Shemield, (a) Minneapolis, Minn.; Lit 


New York; Fred F. Brewster, Now. Haven, Conn.; 
Chimney Rock Motors, Inc., (0) Lake Lune, No. 
Car.; J. W. Bettendorf, Bettendorf, Iowa; Mortimer 
Davis, New_York; -George E. Nicholson, Meret 
City, ‘Mo.: Paul Schoelkopf, Buffalo, N. Albert 
Warner, (2) New York City; Jack L. ‘Warners 28 
New York City. 

$1,453,500—J. M. West, Houston, Texas. 

$1,450,000—Alfred C. Fuller, Hartford, Conn.. 


$1,400,000—P. P. Cowans,’ Montreal, Canada; 
Seth’ Marshall, eee Duluth, Minn. 
$1.385,000—William Candler, Atlanta, G: 


$1,370, Qoo—Percival E. Foerderer, Philadelphia, 


a. 
$1,350,000—C. J. Jones, Dallas, Texas. 
$1,336,000—Clarence B. Lintz, Dallas, Texas. 
$1,300,000—Roy E_Tilles, New York; Edward G. 

bila Los Angeles, Cal.; Joseph Paterno, (a) New 
ork 
$1,265,000—Edward J. Young, (2) Madison, Wis. 
$1,250, 000—John H. Jones, Mobile, Ala.; Axel H. 

Lonquist, Chicago, Ill.; Otis Skinner, New York: 

ings Keaton, (a) Los Angeles, Cal.; Joseph Himes, 

(a) Washington, D. C. 
ee 225, 000—Harold L. Arnold, (a4) Los Angeles, 


es 200,000—Edward Landreth, Breckenridge, Tex.; 
C. Jackson Booth, Ottawa, Canada; Stuart Gammill, 
Jackson sien has. E. Virden, (a) San Francisco, 
‘s age New York; Robert Ducas, 
pe York: rx D. Annis, Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
amin J. Palmer, (2) Davenport, Iowa; S. B. 
Baten (a) Toronto, Canada; J.P . Abney, Green- 
ee So. Car.; Edmund I. Kaufman, Washington, 
D. C.; E. Lansing eee St. Louis, Mo.; Jose L. Reyes, 
Havana, Cuba. 
$1, 152,500—J. Rogers Flannery, (0) Pittsburgh, 


8,000—Col. E. O. Thompson eee Tex. 
31: Ta *500—William Af Cox, (a) York. 
*130,000—F. Harold Johnston, Bradford, Pa.; 
A. Vanderlip, New York. ‘ 
$1, 980,000 Arthur eptgbbiis as New York, 


1,113,000—Marie S wit” Mo. 
31; eg *000—Adam Voi eer Louisville, 
00;000—Alba B. ohn eon Philadelphia, Pass 
Erie GA ‘Gunstrom, Chic (Le Roy) W. 


Wilson, Chicago, Il.; Wee Btoan, Chica 0, ie 
$1,064,000—Carl Weeks, (a) Des Moines, Iowa. 
$1,050,000--M. M. Travis, Tulsa, Okla.; Martin 


Stine, Dallas, Beer 


i Re (000—Harry 
Hai 5,000—J. H. Barringer, Dayton, ‘Ono. 
The nee of the 143 ee an even oa ,000 
e Spec 
i Mitac) EL a bard. F Alexander, Seattle, Wash., 
ae Nashville, Tenn.; Gilbert Ro- 
me as City; Norbert A. hetin 


‘0, Tll.; Charles H. Holland, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Adolp F. Linden, Seattle, Wash.; A. E. Lefcourt, 


Gat c) Jules S. Bache, New York Citys “Asa G, 
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BIG HOLDERS OF LIFE POLICIES (Continued.) — 


Janta, Ga.; A. A Schlesinger, Milwaukee, | Firestone, Akron, io; Fred G 
ede at Leroy Springs, Lancaster, So. Car.; | Ohio; Alfred Krippendorf. Cincinnati, Ohio; Char! 
Frederick Booth, Ottawa, Canada; and W. R.|F. Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio; Jonathan Warner, , 
Bawif, Winnipeg, Canada. Warren, Ohio; Frank D. Fuller, Springfeld, Mass. 

‘All a) Will Rogers, Beverly Hills, Cal.; Richard | William A. Morgan, Buffalo, N. Y.; Bernard M. 
aR. AMoran. Los Angeles, Cal.; Morris T. Baker, | Baruch, New York City; S. M. : Vauclain; Philadel- . 
Minneapolis, Minn.; L. O. Crosby, Picayune, Miss.; | phia, Pa.; W. E. Lee, Tampa, Fla.; F. W. Johnstone, . 
Joseph R. Tucker, Camden, N. J.; Mary Pickford, } Charleston, W. Va.; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New ' 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks, Los Angeles, | Mex.; L. H. Meeker, New York City; J. Bailantine. | 
Cal.; Constance Ta'madge, Los Angeles, Ca!.; H. D. | New York City; Fred O. Bezner, Detroit, Mich.; ; 
- Thomas, Los Angeles, Cal.; Richard W. Thomas, Los | Nicholas F. s 
Angeles, Cal.; Eric Von Stroheim, Los Angeles, Cal.; | Campbell, Jr., ; Chas. E. 
Irving Fain, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Herbert Beesemeyer, New York City; Ery Kehaya, New York City; R. E. 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Frederick A. Geier, Cincinnati, | Hilles, New York City; H. P. Hollins, New York : 
Ohio; Lorence Marx, New York City; C. B. Hays, | City; Herbert Kaufman, New York City; Lamont » 
Jackson, Mich.; and Eddie Rickenbacker, Detroit, | Du Pont, Wilmington, Del.; Fred P. Morrill, New? 
ch. Orleans, La.; A. G. Geohegan, New Orleans, La.; 
~ (All d) Howard Coonley, Boston, Mass.; Clarence | Sigmund Sonneborn, Baltimore, Md.; John W. Gilli- - 
Y. Palitz, New York City; Thomas E. Mitten, | land, Tulsa, Okla.; Sidney J. Bauman, New York © 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacques Vinmont, Los Angeles, | City; Frank E. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y.; Thomas } 
Cal.; Charles H. McCormick, Los Angeles, Cal.;/| A. Gillespie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. R. Perry, Tulsa, 
Michael Schwartz, Meriden, Conn.; Douglas Shoe | Okla.; Harry H. Rogers, San Antonio, Tex.; Mrs. 
‘Company, Boston, Mass; Fred F. French, New| Ida Pabst, Milwaukee, Wis.; Frederick Pabst, Mil+ » 
York City; George K. Culp, New York City; William | waukee, Wis.; Isadore J. Kressel, New York City; 
WN. Greve, New York City; Watzek Brothers, Port- | Randall Morgan, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hergert T. Gos- - 
land, Ore.; Louis Horowitz, New York te Allis S. | sard, Chicago, Il. ' i 
Fried, New York City; Bernard Bavis, Pittsburgh, Also, Samuel Insull, Chicago, Ill.; Eddy Wels 
 Pa.; and Edward Weisel, Sr., San Antonio, Tex. New York City; Jack L. Warner, New York City,; 
+ Others are, Meyer Davis, Washington, D. C.; | Ben Sculberg, New York City; Walter S. Wanger, 
Solon E. Summerfield, New York City; Harry | New York City; A. J. Drexel, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
_ Wardman, Washington, D. C.; Warren’ H. Snow,| A. J. Drexel-Biddie, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. J. 
- Grand Rapids, Mich.; Burton A. Howe, Grand McCune, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ireneé Du Pont, Wil- - 
Rapids, Mich.; Peter E. Martin, Detroit, Mich.; 1.; T. E. Wilsa, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur S, | 
Elmer H. Maytag, Newton, Iowa; Maurice Pollak, oO, Ill.; T. F. H. Peavey, Minneapolis, 
_. Avondale and Cincinnati, Ohio; H. E. Pence, Minne-} Minn.; H. C. Kahl, Davenport, Iowa; James E. 
a - apolis, Minn.; Alfred Schoelikapf, Buffalo, N. Y.; | Davidson, Bay City, Mich.; John H. Castle, Detroit, 
7 George W. Vanderbilt, New \ York City; John | Mich.; Louise Lathrop, Detroit, Mich.; Allen F. 
McCormack, New York City; William M. Armstrong, | Moore, Monticello, lli.; G. G. G. Peckham, Cleve- - 
_. Los Angeles, Cal.; Edmund I. Kaufman, Washing-| and Ohio; Johnfritz Achelis, New York City; 
ton, D. C.; Morris_T. Baker, Minneapolis, Minn.;-| Raymond Bill, New York City; F. Donaldson Brown, 
John’ J McGuirk, New York City; Ray E. Adams, | New York City; Clifford Hemphill, New York City; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; James A. Buchanan, Texarkana, | Irving E. Raymond, New York City; Thomas 8. 
' ; W. W. Watson, Salina, Kan.; Ralph L. Pope, | Vietor, New York City; F. W. Leistikow, Winnipeg, 
Boston, Mass.; Alfred H. Chapin, Boston, Mass.; | Canada; Robert C. Winmill, New York City; X. el 
Henry J. Simonson, Jr., Boston, Mass.; Robert L. | Audebert, New_York City; Herman Gardner, Mile 
- Studley, Boston, Mass.; Sidney J. Weinberg, Brook- | waukee, Wis.; ae ey W. Fry, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
~ dyn, N. ¥. Norma Talmadge, Los Angeles, Cal. - + 
3 Note—(a) includes business insurance; (5) business _ 
insurance; (c) amount of insurance exceeds sum given. 


tae THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. | _ a. | 


fal ere j a 
See, @ Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the | approximately 3,700 teachers .who have expectations | 
ped Uadiyancenient of Teaching shows that on June 30, |} from the original free nsion plan of the foundation, 

-_—«4928, the resources of the Foundation were $31,594,- | and their widows, will have received their allowances 
: 900. ‘an increase of some $656,000 over the previous be Danes mt 

cal year. o take care of such increases the Foundation 

_ Of this total, $16,301,800 are held as general en- | has accumulated a reserve fund which now. con talam| 

_ dowment, $1,301, as resources of the Division of | over $12,000,000 to be spent, principal and int i 

Jeong Enquiry, $12,538,900 as a reserve for | leaving ‘the original endowment intact. ‘ 
is utente pension liabilities accruing after 19281 The Carnegie Foundation during the 23 years has — 

- $854,000 assist colleges and universities to adopt | paid out in retiring allowances to professors and 
he contributory plan of retiring allowances, and | pensions to their widows over $17,371,900. } 
$598,000 as an emergency reserve. All of the invest- Up to June 30, 1928, former teachers at Harvard | 

, ments are in bonds. had received from the Foundation allowances total-_ 

aE During the year 1927-28 the Foundation began the at Columb 
payment of 82 new allowances and pensions of an 

annual value of $146,500 50 to former teachers and 

-- 82_widows. / 

~ The fifty professors retired at an average age of 
. 67.46 years after an average service of 36 years. To 

them an annual total of $111,990 will be paid in 

allowances. 

git ‘The average retiring allowance has risen from 

 —s« $2,126 in 1920 to $2,287 at present, and the annual 
‘ expenditure of the Foundation for teachers and their 

widows in associated institutions alone to $1,314,000. 
Estimates indicate that this sum will increase to 

. - approximately $2,241,000 in about 1944, and then 

3 begin to decrease until about 1985, when all of the 


Biro a , FARM MORTGAGE DEBT—$9,468,526,000. 3 


} 
, The United States Department of Agriculture esti- ) Jan. 1, 19: 000, mpared 
. Iaates the total farm-mortgage in this country, on 30.560'000 000 ree nae ork wp *s 
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States. Doliars. Dollars. States. Dollars. States. 
~Alabama...| 61,403,000 Towa. ...... 1,401,846,00 3 


Arizona 61 0! 446,701,000 

_Arkansas 5 Kentucky..| 125,679,000 

California. . Louisiana... 74,412,000 

Colorado. . . M: re fi 26,614,000 
5 


pwede W. Virgi 

Wisse 
Wyoming. .| ° 
Ui SIs. ld, 


wae Oregon..... 

eat 100] Missouri Pent vania: 
:+.2.| 678,037,000 Rhode Is... 

Indiana....' 276,414,0001 ASo. Car....!. 


A id 


The Nat‘onal Academy of 
pril 7, 
Council (elected April 24, 1929)—Cass Gilbert, 

esident; Harry W. Watrous, Ist Vice-Pres.; Robert 

Aitken, ote er other members: Charles S. 


; Ticbert Nichols, 
liwitz, Treasurer; 
G..W. 


Henry pret 
‘ Ass't Treasurer; Mrs. 
_ Maynard, Clerk of the Academy. 


ACADEMICIANS. 
(The year named is that of election.) 

Puinters- Wayman Adams, 1926; Karl Ander- 
son, George R. Barse jr., 1900; Gifford Beal, 1914; 
Celia Beaux, 1902; Frank W. Benson, 1905; Louis 
’ Betts, 1915; Edwin H. Blashfield, 1888: Ernest L. 
4 Blumenschein, 1927; Roy Brown, 1926: Elmer 
_ Browne, 1928: George DeForest Brush, 1908; 
_ Howard Russeli Butler, 1899: 

Emil Carlsen, 1906; John F. Carlson, Charles S. 
Chapman, 1926; John’ E. Costi gan, B. hes Cline- 
-dinst, 1898; Colin Campbell Cooper, 1912; E. Irving 

* oe 1911; Bruce Crane, 1901; Charles C. Curran, 


Elliott Daingerfield, 1906; Charles H. Davis, 1906: 
Lockwood DeForest, 1898: Franklin DeHaven, 1920: 

. Louis Paul Dessar, 1906; Charles Melville Dewey, 
1907; Thomas W. Dewing, 1888; Sidney E. Dickinson. 
1927; Frederick Dielm 1883; Paul Dougherty, 
; 1907: Edward Dufner, 1925; Frank Vincent DuMond, 


Lydia Field Emmet, 1912; John Folinsbee, 1928; 

_ Ben Foster, 1904; August Franzen, 1920; Frederick 

Karl Frieseke, 1914. 

Daniel Garber, 1913; Howard Giles, 1929; W. 
nape 1915; Walter Griffin, 1922; Albert 


er Harrison, 1901; Childe Hassam, 1906; 

Charles ting em 9i1: Eugene Higgins, 1928; 
Charles Hopkinson, 1929; William H. Howe, 1897. 

oe Ernest_L. pees 1924; John GC. Johansen, 1915; 
Francis C. Jones, 1894. 

; hogs pm Surgent Kendall, 1905; W. L. Lathrop, 
- 1907; Leon Kroll, 1927; Ernest Lawson, Jonas Lie, 
187: DeWitt Lockman, 1921; Will H.. Low, 1908; 


Ibert P. Lucas, 1927. 
' 1926; Gari Méelchers, jue; 


Jean Mac 
ichard E. Miller, 1915;_ Louis ee te 1894 
1928; 


ra, 1906; Jerome’ Myers, 1 

Hobart Miccsis 1920; Robert Nisbet, 
Violet Oakley, 1929; Leonard Ochtman, 1904; John 
Noble, 1927: ivan G. Olinsky, 1919. 
Walter Palmer, 1397; Maxfield Parrish, 1906; 
Witt Parshall, 7; Henry Parton, 1929; Henry 
Pee 1917; H Prellwitz, 1912. 

itt enry Zy 
_ Reid, 906; baht Ae ee 1914; 


/ 


eho. i Paiher 1927; Edmund C. Tarbell, 1906; 
Thorne, i913; "Louis C. Tiffany, 1880; 
W. Le wut anid 

alter Ufer, 
; 8, ito it. W. ‘Yan Boskerck, 1997; Douglas Volk, 
5 Ri onnoh 

Henry. O. Walker, 1902; Horatio Walker, 1891; 
try W. Watrous, 1895; Frederick J. Waugh, 

11; C. D. Weldon, 1897; ‘Carleton Wiggins, 1906; 

Irving R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballard Willlams, 
909; Charles H. es. Csi Ane 7. 


Guilder’ 1 1913; ‘Rud Iph Evans 
Calder, udo ans, 
1928; ‘James, Earle Fraser, 19 17: Daniel Chester 
French, Harriet Frishmuth, 1929; Anna 
Estzhan Teyait, srt Pople Konti; 1909; Evelyn 
I A derick 


W. MacMonnies, 1906; Hermon A. 
ie Seanene 1906: Paul 
ceCartan, C harles H. 


M. 916; Edward 
Niehaus, 366: A. Phimister 


THE HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM 
eine 3 Haskell 
ng 3 cee objects, 


_Unied States ational heaters: of Design. 


” NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. aes 


bee (Founded 1825. Headquarters, 109th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York.) ; ZA 


Design and the Society of American 
1906. All member of the latter organization then became members of the former 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Artists (founded 2870) were united — 


Proctor, 1904; Frederick G. R. Roth; 1906; Lorado 
Taft, 1911, Bessie Potter Vonnoh, 1921, Adolph rd 
Weinman, ‘1911, Mahonri Young, ‘1923. 
Architects—Welles Bosworth, 1928; Cass Gilbert, 
1908, Thomas Hastings, 1909, Frederick Law Olm- 
| stead, 1929; Charles A. Platt, 1911; Charles Russell wv 


Ragravers and etches on 
Sob oe othy hse 1908, 


3 ASSOCIATES. fy 
‘ainters—Ernest Albert William ‘Aiea be 
Levy, William J. Baer, Hugo Ballin, Reynolds 7 
Beal, Hilda Belcher, E. A. Bell, Oscar E. Berning- — 
haus, Frank A. Bicknell, Charles Bittinger, Mary 
Green abe ee Fae George H. Bo ert, Adolphe ‘ 
Borie, Joseph H Boston, ugh H. Breckenridge, 
R. Sloan Bredin, Belmore Browne, George M. 
Bruestle, K A. Buehr, Bryson Burroughs. ‘ 

Dines Carlsen, Adelaide Cole Chase: Eliot Clark : 
Ralph Clarkson, C. C. Coleman, William: Cotton: — 
Arthur S. Covey, Louise Cox, Arthur ir Crisp. K ni 

Francis Day, W: R. Derrick, W. H. Drake, John % 
Ward Dunsmore. a 

Walter Farndon, Barry Faulkner, William B. 
Faxon, Anna Fisher, Gertrude Fiske, Will Howe Foote, 
Will Foster, Kenneth Frazier, Maurice Fromkes* 3; 
a Brown Fuller. 

M. Gaugengigl, Robert David Gauley, Lillian — 
mM ‘Genth, William J. Glackens, Mary Gray, Abbott =| 
Graves, Edmund Greacen, Frank Russell ats " 
Oliver Dennett Grover, Jules Guerin. 4 Meee 

Ben Ali Haggin, Lillian W. Hale, Phillip L. Hale, 
Armin m, William J. Hays, Albert Herter, — 
Aldro T. Hibbard, Victor Higgins, Howard lL. 
Hildebrandt, Laura C. Hills, James R. Hopkins, Pei ee. 
Felicie Waldo Howell, Henry 8. Hubbell, Eric Hud- 
son, Frederick W. Hutchinson, William H. ti 2 Ree 
Frank Tenney Johnson, ‘Alphonse ones It 

Wilson Irvine. 

Dora Wheeler Keith, Paul King, Wailiam: alr 
Kline, Hayley Lever, Harry Leith-Ross 

Mary Fairchild Low, Marie D. Page: - 

Fred Dana Marsh, Paul Moschcowitz, . Fred’k 
J. Mulhaupt, Raymond P. R. Neilson; George 
Laurence Nelson. 

Walter preset, G. Glenn ead Se Spencer 
Nichols, John H. Niemeyer, Dorothy Ocht 

Lawton Parker, Douglass Parshall, Wil ‘iiiiara 
Paxton, Josoph T. Pearson, i pEmnest, Peixo' host 
Van Dearing Rens Henry Merritt 
Post, Arthur J. E. Powell, bi Baith Mitonell 1 Preliwita. Cy 

Elien E. Rand, Julius Rolshoven. 

Rosina Emmet Sherwood, William H. ‘Singer, 
Albert Sterner. 


eee 


Howard FE. Smith, Arthur P. pneen: x 
* a pr P. Thompson, Harry Vincent, Edward C. — 
olkert 


H. M. Walcott, Harry F. Waltman. Meied 2 L. \ 
Warner, J. Louis Webb, William Wendt, B.K.K. 
Wetherill, William J. Whittemore, Guy Wiggins : 

| Morris Young, Ezra Winter, Arthur Ww: 


Dallin, Abastenia St. ik a 


Philip Martiny, Allen G. ewman, Andre 
pee Se Willard D. Pato, Attilio’ Picelrilll, 
Furio Piccirilli, Allen Polasck, Janet Scudder. ‘ 

reliitects— Chester Aldrich, Grosvenor Atter- 

bef ee Bori Glenn’ Brown, Harvey W: | 
Gor Bett J H. Freedlander, J. Monroe Hewlett, 

John Brien Howard, James L. Greenleaf, H. Van 
Buren Magonigle, Benjamin W. Morris. 

Cc. Grant La Farge, C. Howard Walker, Egerton, 
Swartmout. 3 

Engravers and Etchers—Frank French, Charles: 
Dana Gibson, Allen Lewis, Howard McCormick 

The National Road my of Design has created a 
new internacional awerd, a medal for “‘distin- 

hed service to the fine arts, ** and presented it, 

1929, to i Root a recognition. ¢ Feo long 
atronage of the arts and especially fo 
Phe lanoing of fue barks and memorial see of. 
Washington in 1) 


is most largely represented. Both the Egyptian 
and the. Assyro-Babylonian sections have been 
augmented in part by expeditions of the university's 
Oriental. Exploration Fund in 1903-7 and by its 
Oriental Institute since 1919. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND eens. , 


rs of the American Acad- | a meeting of the American Social Se ence | 

“he fist seven Tatas were molested by the Na-| tion in 1898. The qualification oe membership 
tonal Institute of Arts and Letters from its own | is stated in the goneesson “It shall be notable 
body in 1904 by ballot. The seven were William | achievement in art, music or literature. The 
-. Dean Howells, Tiueuseis Saint-Gaudens, Edmund | number in the institute is limited to 250, and the — 
' Clarence Stedman, John La Farge, Samuel L. | election is by ballot. a 
-Glemens, John Hay and Edward MacDowell. In The American Academy of~Arts and Letters 

-. order to become eligible to the American Academy | numbers fifty members and among the officers are: 
~ one must first be a member of the National Institute | Nicholas Murray Butler, Chancellor; Robert Under-— 
of Arts and Letters. This society was organized at wood Johnson, Secretary. n 4 


em, 


? “The following are the living members of the academy, as of Oct. 28, 1929: 


Herbert Adams, N. Y. Charles Dana Gibson, N. Y. Gari Melchers, N. Y. 
‘Edwin A. Alderman, Uniy. of Va. Cass Gilbert, N. Y. Paul Elmer More, Princeton, N. J. 
x Pi Baker. New Haven.| William Gillette, Hadhy ine, Conn.|Bliss Perry, Cambridge, Mass. : 
Rs jpeg whtield, N.Y |Robert Grant, Bosto Charles Adams Platt, N.Y. ; 

_, Edwin Howland Blashtfiel ‘Arthur ‘Hadley, New Haven. |John R. Yu: 
Geo. deForest Brush, Dublin, N. H.| Henry Hadley, N. Y, Edwin ig Robinson, N.Y. 2 
: Nicholas Murray Butler, N. Y. Childe Hassam, N. Y. Elihu.Root, N. Y. ¥. 
- George W. Chadwick, Boston. Charles Downer Hazen, N. Y. Paul Shorey, Chicago. s 


vr . Channin; Cambridge, Mass.| David Jayne Hill, Washington, D D.C.|Lorado Taft, Chicago. 

; Panothy Cole, Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥.jArcher Milton Sane aaLOe, N. Y./Booth Tarkington, Indianapolis. 

Royal Cortissoz, N. Y. Robert Underwood Joh nson, N, Y.|/Augustus Thomas, N. Y. 

Wilbur L. Cross, New Haven, Conn.) William Mitchell Kendall, N. Y. very van Dyke, Princeton, N. J-4 
Zz. 


‘ ‘inley, N. Y. Abbott L. Lowell, Cambridge. John C. van Dyke, New Brunswick 
gota ay ae. N. Y. Edwin Markham, ‘Staten Is., gn. Brand Whitlock, Toledo, one 
Daniel Chester French, N. Y. Frederick MacMonnies, N. ¥. Owen pe ped Philadelp 
Es. Sal Hamlin Garland, N. Y Hermon A. MacNeil, N. ¥. Geo. E. Woodberry, Sore Mass — 
ar ‘The directors of Bie ane academy are: ad M. Butler, Hamlin Garland, Cass Gilbert, A.M. Huntington, — 


Johnson, W. L. Cross, Herbert Adams, and Augustus Thomas. } 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


‘ 
GREY 


Meg + 


ia Wy; ” (Headquarters, 633 West 155th Street, New York City.) 
t. y 
i 


dent—Prot. William L. igs cp New Haven, / Sidney C. ena: Ashley H. Thorndike; Secretary— 


ut, ta H. Finley, William J. | Burton J. Hendrick, N. Y.; Treasurer—Harrison §. 


paces, William Mitchell Kendall, John Erskine, | Morris, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. j 

cae - ‘| 
aed ye MEMBERS, (AS OF NOV. 15, 1929.) é 
As, DEPARTMENT OF LITERAT URE. an | 


We Jas. T. Adams, Bridgehampton,|William Gillette, nr See Conn.|E. G. O'Neill, Paris. 
M4 Ripert Bigelow Paine, Bronxyille, 


Pee “Gear ze “Ade, Brook, Ind ich, a: Will Pa: Mt. 
Edwin A. Alderman, Wea dlostas! Robert Grant, Boston, Mass. Bliss Pou, Cone oe ne 
ile, Va. Ferris Greenslet, Boston, Mass, _ |William Lyon Phelps, rae toe 
Richard Aldrich, N. A. T. Hadley, New Haven, Conn.|Arthur 8. Pier, Hyde Park, Mass., 
‘Irving Babbitt, "Gambri e, Mass.|Herman Hagedorn, N. ¥. rnest Poole, N.Y 
oy Irving Bacheller, Winter Park, Fla.|Clayton Hamilton, N. Y, Herbert Putnam, Washington,D.O. 
_ G. P. Baker, New Haven, Conn. A. 8. Hardy, Woodstock, Conn. Ages Repplier, Philadel 
ce Ray S$. Baker, Amherst, Mass, eae MeL. Harper, Princeton N.' S.10; DR 


V. Benet, N. ¥. Sydnor Harrison, N. 'Y. 
at Berenson, Florence, Italy. raists es Downer Hazen, N. Y. 


William J, Henderson, t we 
amaliel Brages, N. Wellesley Hills.!Burton J. Flondrick,, N. Y¥, City. 


Oliver Herford, N. 


Jos. Hergesheimer, West Chester, Pa. H. D. Sed 
i rt, N 5 *|John Grier Hibben, Princeton}N. J./B. Shor 
axwe! et a David Jayne Hill, Washington; D. ey! 
5 Nisholus Burson, i ier, N.Y. Brian Hooker, N. Y. 
Murray Butler, : Sidney C. Howard, N. ¥. 


A, DeWolfe ’ Howe, 


Maton Hughes, N. Y. 
Archer M, ba Qi: 


ge dice, Sh atin Wis. 
-/Vachel Lindsay, 
pec Nelion Hoya Gntcage, 

a 3 obert Morss Lovett, Chicago, Ill. 
Spee ee W Deland, Cambridge.( sre More nt ae rae i 
Brey ace Chiiad: Mase < -(OR hans ee ee: Cit 

5 abo. ! acKaye, i . = 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, Macon, Ga. Mere ae sh, N. H, rent, N. 
hn ne, 
‘Chester Rae hi Fernald, London, Eng. 
aR. by eet 5 Minneabolls, Minn. 
} Furteesan Butler Fletcher, N. Y. 
James Forbes, N. Y. 

Worthington C. Ford, Boston. 

aeey a pains Freeman, Metuch-|Ch: 


J.|Thornton Wilder, N.J. 
= peste 1 Lynch Williams, ¢ Cal. 


=H. A, F 
Hamlin pe ite ry. Ou 
‘ _ \F. H. Giddings, Scarsdale, N, Y. Rollo Ogden, N.Y! City. GE 


je 


ers 
~F a si 
eRe yn 


: 
* 


ne 


ee ae hates Ma Tote Fi er, 


Me 
“Hugo. Ballin, Hollywood, Calif. 
George Grey Barnard, N. Y. 
_ Frederic Clay Bartlett, Chicago. 
| Chester Beach, N. Y. 
_ Gifford Beal, N. Y. 
Weston Benson, Salem, Mass. 
Louis Betts, N. Y. 
Edwin Howland Blashfield, N. Y 
"Glenn Brown, Washington, D. o 
rge E. Browne, N. Y. 
George de F:. Brush, Dublin, N. H. 
H.R. Butler, Princeton, N. 
Alexander very Sah Cal 
Carlsen, N. Y. 
Timotny arason, Chien rate ie N, v: 
e, ee) <4 
ug: Ds: 


Gn Danae Arlington H’ ents, Mass. 
Gharies Melville Dewey, N. Y. 
Frederick Dielman, N. Y. 
oon a. Donaldson, » aa tiaiag Mich. 
i ougherty, N 

Frank 


Cass Gilbert, N. 


Child 


Ernest Lawson, 
Will H. 


Paul Manship, 
Vincent Du Mond, N. Y. 


Howard Brockway, N. Y. 

John Alden Carpenter, Chicago, Il. 
_G. W. Chadwick, Boston, Mass. 

| Frederick S. Converse, Boston. 
Walter Damrosch, N. Y. 

Arthur Foote, Brookline, Mass. John Powell, Va. 


Ie GOLD MEDAL OF 
) The Gold Medal of the Institute is annually 
awarded to any citizen of the United States for dis- 
tinguished services to arts or letters in the creation 


original work. 
-1st—tfor sculpture—to Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
medal was presented to Mrs. Saint-Gaudens at 
e songne held in memory of her husband, Nov. 


(792 1 

Sear history—to James Ford Rhodes, 1910. 
3d—for poetry—to James Whitcomb Riley, 1911. 
4th—for architecture—to William Rutherford 

Mead, 1912. 

BS 5th—for drama—to Augustus Thomas, 1913. 
6th—for minting to John Singer Sargent, 1914. 
7th—for fiction—to William Dean Howells, 1915. 

_ §8th—for essays and belles-lettres—to John Bur- 

Troughs, 1916. 

. 9th—for sculpture—to Daniel Chester French, 


Hadley, 


Ernest R. Kroeg: 


Ror Medal—HEstablished in 1906; conferred on 

Sir Aston Webb. Charles Follen McKim, George 

. Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 

Bacon, ae ee L. Lutyens, Bertram G. Goodhue, 
Van Doren Shaw, Milton B. Medary. 


ee al ecahio Medal—HEstablished in 1915; 

_ conferred on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics, on 

eae! Yellin in iron work, on Frederick W. Goudy 

D ography, on Charles J. Connick in design 
| productioh of stained glass; on V. F. Von 

ro every set eee work; on Frank Fi Anienin saramica, 

og William Bi cape eg a I page 

ied nD 

“Fine Arts Medal—FEstablished in 1919; awarded 

Paul Manahip in sculpture, to Arthur F. es beri 

to John S. Sargent in mural painting, 


M. Henry, 
Franks, representing ie 
Vice-C 


‘ducation; ae: 
waacstios; 


tion; 


“OoR: Flmy 
OT a 8: Shaw, 


HH. Lane, gee 
i Os Agi c 
mh Spedialist; James H. P 


ap 
James Earle seek eras a 
Daniel Chester French, N. Y. 
Walter Gay, Paris, France. 
Charles Dana Gibson, N. Y. 


Walter Griffin, Portland, Me. 
Jules Guerin, N. Y. 

Alexander eermig nt: Nak. 
e Hassam, N. Y 
oo Webster Hawthorne, NAY: 

ihn Galen Howard, San Francisco. 

Sohn Mead Howells, N. Y. 
Anna H. Huntington, N. Y. 
Francis C. Jones, N. Y. 
W. Mitchell Kendall, N. Y. 
W. S. Kendall, Hot Springs, Va. 
Bancel ya Farge, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


Jonas Lie, New York. 

Low, Bronxville, N. he 
Frederick MacMonnies, N.Y. 

H. A. MacNeil, College Point, N. ys. 


Carl Marr, Manich. Germany. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
Henry gin. 

E. B. Hill, Canibridze, Mass. 
Edgar Stiliman Kelley, Oxford, O. 
er, St. Louis, Mo. 


C. M. Loeffler, Medfield, Mass. 
Arne Oldberg, Evanston, Ill 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ MEDALS. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
(Headquarters, 200 aa) Jersey Avenue, Northwest, Washington, D. C.) 


4 


By Now rise City Amer. Gea: hale and Letters; Medallists. 2u1 


_ DEPARTMENT OF ART. \ 


iG. Ww. Edwards, Greenwich, Conn. ; Walter MacEwen, Paris, 
eee Evans, er, N: ab Cartan 5 France. 


Edward McCartan, N. Y: 

Gari Melchers, N. Y. 

C. H. Niehaus, Grantwood 

Leonard Ochtman, Cos Cab conn 

Frederick L. Olmstead, Brookline. 

Haig Patigian, San Francisco. 

Charles A. Platt, N.Y. 

Irving Kane Pond, Chicago, mm. 

John Russell Pope, NE ¥. 

A. Phimister Proctor, N. Y. 

E. W. Redfield, Center Bri 2, Pa. 

Robert Reid, Brooklyn, 

oe . R. Roth, Englewood, N.J. 

FW. Ruckstull, N. Y. City: | 

Schofield, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Jotun Sloan, New York. 

Albert Sterner, N. ¥. N 

Gardner Symons, N. Y. 4 

Lorado Taft, Chicago, Ill. 

E. C. Tarbell, Nae Castle, N.H. 

Douglas Volk, N aap eo! 

Lionel Walden, Honolulu, Hawail 

Charles Howar Ng ker, 

Horatio Walker, a Si: ‘| 

Whitney Warren, N apd 

Irving R. Wil 


Ernest Schelling, N.Y. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, N. Y. 

David S. Smith, New Haven, Conn. 
Albert Spalding, N. Y. , 
Prederick A. Stock, Chicago, m.. 
Deems Taylor, N. Y. C. 

Arthur Whiting, N. Y. 


THE INSTITUTE. 
10th—for mgt or 
Roscoe Thayer, 1918. 
11th—for music—to Charles Martin Loeffler, 1919. 
Xe de ome of the medal—for Doetry— as made 


12th—for architecture—to Cass Gilbert, 1921. 


. 
on 


Adolph aie ay Weinman, ea 


biography—to Wulliam a 


a 
sae ye drama—to Eugene Gladstone ON, M 


5 ig painting—to Edwin Howland Bladh- 
e! 
15th—for fiction—to Mrs. Edith Wharton, 1924 
16th—for essays and belles-lettres, to William — 
Brownell, 1925. 


1A 
17th—tor sculpture—to Herbert Adams, 1926. 
William 


18th—for history and biography—to 
Milligan Sloane, 1927. 
19th—for music—to George Whitefield Chadwick, 


928. 4 
20th—for Royer oe Edwin A. Robinson, 1929. Pang 


to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in Music; to Lee Lawrie in. 
soulpruns, to H. Siddons Mowbray (posthumously) 
in mural painting, and to Diego Rivera in painting 


Py 


Exhibition Medal—Established in 1921; awarded — 


to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ‘ecclesias- 
teal building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic — 
building, to Charles Z, Klauder in eign ee 
building, to Howard D. Smith in public b 
to George C. Nimmons in industrial buil 
Charles D. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in eccl 
astical building, to Edward L. aos Fic ‘Alfred 
Morton Githens in public yet tt and 
ia of Toronto, Canada, in fnaticusonat ullding, 
. Stewart and Leon N. ‘Ginette in domestic 
Puidine, and to Arthur Loomis Harmon in com- 
mercial building. 


Specialist in Part-Time and Evening School Work. 
W. A. Ross, Specialist in Subject Matter; H. B. Swan- 
son Specia! in Teacher-Training. 

Trade and Industrial Education Service—Frank 
Cushman, Chief; ae L., Burdick, seers for Girls . 
pt Women; C. F. Klinefelter, R. Hambrook. 

C. E. Rakestraw, G. A. McCarvey, iseional Agents; — 
R. V. Billington, Agent; James R.iCoxen, Agent; 
John J. Seidel, Special Agent. 

Home Economics Educatton—Adelaide 8. Baylor, 
Chief; Florence Fallgatter, Edith M. Th 
Regional Agents; Jane 5. ‘Hinkler, 
White, Agent; Edna P. Amidon, Agent. 

7h ar kp Education Service—E. W. Barnhart, 

Vocational Rehibilttatton Service—J. A. aa, 
Chief; Frank Clayton, Tracy Copp, H. A. 
mings, I. M. Ristine, Hocignal menses H.C. Cor. 
pening, Supervisor, District of Columbia. | 
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THE CIVIL ake OF 1b Se UNITED STATES. 


; No. Ten aCe No. c 4 
Exam-}Passed.| That} Ap- ae. of YEAR Compt. Exam- Passa! “fnae| Sik pee 
( (Peal La ined. ‘Pas’d| pointed Pas'd) || (GF’cal.)| Posit. | ined. | Pas’d pointed| P 


Er eae, oite ean 


a 909, ada ..]326,899|212,114/152,553! 71.9] 86,312) 


_ 
pees 
io 


423'538|201,415|122.495| 60.8 
422'300|202,846/105,964 
422'998|257,401|126,118| 4 

. [431,763 |236,9971123'830 
.1445,9571243,510 138) 726) 


/ CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES AT CERTAIN DATES. 
In Digt.| Outside In Dist.| Outside 
i Date Columbia|Dist. Col.} Total Date. Columbia|Dist. Col. 
SE SEER re eee 


St Be N Z 398.615 f June 30, 1925........ 
: December 31 


CHOI UO CW OOAAO 
iiendegaie ee: 
= = 


» 183 : ; ; Dee. 31, 1927.,....:.. 402310) Soe 1 
Ba ago 64, ; 554.9 1192 i eae) 
66,079 555,619 63,904] 523,761 887,005 | 
; Redbaraes IN THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE, JUNE 30, 1929.. (a) 
—.... ©. + 4 In District of Columbia. | OutsideDistrictorColunibin, 
Men. | Women.| Total. Men. | Women.| Total. + 


eal wsael Fa onal ewes | 
70 


33° ie 53, 0 
43, es 47, 87 


310. O78 ¢314, at 
13" "010 


ay 
| 


Total. — 


~ Agriculture... .5....... 2 SE a ce ; 
BERR CODIOINOLGO See colds siviny sw vin ne oo obs cities ; 5,064 7 18,936 
— MBRSOR iene aide bir cles «Oud peepee cee’ 71 3'83 
Government Printing aon desk acids eal) OSLO RTT: SART De See ee lat aie ae 
Smithsonian Institution... By akk oe 416 eA, Zo 
‘ ate Commerce Comnissto sh hanes 29 
__. Civil Service Commission......... 


_- Bureau of Efficiency. . 
i pucoera! tas Commiss 


Yate rere Compensation Commission. ... 
"e eral a all eal tor Vocational Education. . 
oat i Bansase Bldgs, & Pub. vers of the Naw 1 Cap. 
‘General Accounting Office......,........ 
MOTETADS BUPEAW) 6. vs ePi eee ces obs 
, road pe eaton BURT 0 data wikia’ 
Fy a sGomuniesion of ONS Seo teeing 
nance Saeed Goo Cie e ere 
Nat’ lAdvisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
_ Federal Reserve Board e. 
Board of Tax Appeals ~ 
Board of Mediation. . . BU 
i Federal Power Commission 
i a Federal Radio Commission 
_ American Battle Monuments Com.. 


(a) Does not include legislative or judicial services, 
nor the commissioned, warranted, or enlisted per- 
sonnel of the military, naval, marine corps, or coast | Does not include. 33,855 clerks at four 
_ guard services, nov the government of the District | Mes who are employed and paid by the emastel, 
of Columbia, our. 33 Senet messengers not included in pre 
_ (b) Approximated. (@) Includes administrati ency. 
ive offices 
values ca.ie 3 rts omer gos | et Coorg at un okey af SDS 
D on vi 
having speciat supply, 5,824 clerks in charge of con- (e) Positions nol Subject to the Civil sn 


PERKIN MEDAL WINNERS. 


' Following are the winners of the Perkin Medal, 
awarded annually at the Chemists Club, New ee orn aie ee a Heekeland:; . 
ae York City, for the most important contribution 1919, Frederick G.’ Co itrell; 1920, 


% to industrial chemistry: | re 
“1907, Sir. W. H, Perkin; 1908, J. B. F. Herreshoft: Chandler; 1921. wai R. Whitney, ios 
1909, Arno Behr; 1910, B.'G. Acheson: 1911, Charles | erick M. pe ecket ; ee. 


‘j 1912, Herman Fras - ug! 
ayes 1913. James Gayley; 1914, diy W. Hyatt; 1915, BB oote Haar, ohn Cc. Sunes oi My 


\ ¢ 


esno, C. 
Galveston, PROX a icracaaeist sig 


a Rapids, wich’. 1!! 
Mont... 
Wise. 


ones 


Realty Ass'd 
Valuation. | Tax Levy./ Budget. 
Dollars. Dollar: Dollars. | 
rie +339,460/$2.46 per C}. 
208/000 604,160 
239" 983, 110 ‘f 431, 641 
94,000,000 


41,000,000]$0.75, per C 
115,000,000] 1,840,000 
392;786,000| 6,294,000) 
318,932,959 


66,291,000 
121,940,619 
232° 130. ce 
29,064,221 28 per Ci 
1,953,231,000] 54,864,308] 66,961,759 
"215,263.571| 7,556,364| 8,493/887 


8,325] 2'624,828 3,033 3.018 ite 


68,0 
141/556,100|$2.00 per C 
1, 079, 722,230] 31,920,233} 
000,000 333 


138, 456,300 
180,245,445) 
229'982'820 


787 848,513 
3,247,000,000]177,021, oe 229! ‘001; “008 
41,923,550|$2.95 per C 
782, ae 980 re 855 


43,000,000 
254,288,075 
31-288,311) 380, 
264,312,160|$2.44 per C 
20,231,473|$2.38 per C 
447,822'580| 14,426,06 
186,892,420 
3,681,781,130 
47,491,696 
80,839/171 
‘000 


Bf 713,015 
126,108,964 
90 


“8 


83,573,880 
145, 147, 877| 1,850,000 
5221$1.31 per & 
eto 
71,000,000 
156,347,000 
58,621,975 


160,459,200 
14,828,177|$41. 


10,369, oth 


ns reas tetra yin y, cet. 
/ « srg: ; PLPR Mar ona pets ER OF epee 
United States—Statistics of American. Cities. 
Year {Population i a ] Realty Ass % 


Ine. [July, 1928.) . Valuation. 


i 
Haverhlil, Mass........ ons, 
>. ‘Hazleton Pa... 5... ee 
‘Highland Park, Mich..... 
Hoboken, N. J.....-- se 
’ Holyoke, Mass... 
+ Houston, Tex...... 
' ‘Huntington, W. Va. 
‘Indianapolis, Ind. . 
“Irvington, N. J.. 
; Jackson, Mich........... 
_ Jacksonville, Fla.....-... 
Jamestown, N. Y.......- 
Jersey City, N. J........ 
Johnstown, Pa.........-. 
WOMMSG, Ts. ae ein 6 6's ri 
- Kalamazoo, Mich.......- 
Kansas City, Kan........ 
ansas City, Mo........ 


w 
HR NIOOB Ooto~I Ps Gros 
mR s 


' _79,400,000 
139,340,079 
353,971,480 

62,984,000 


in, Ohio 

- _ Los Angeles, Calif.. 
- — . Louisville, Ky.. 
Lowell, Mass. 

_— . Lynchburg, V: 
— *_ Lynn, Mass. . 
Macon, Ga... woe 
_ * . Madison, Wise.........- : 

_. Malden, Mass...... CPN 
’ Manchester, "N. H........ 
' -MeKeesport, Pa.......++ 


70,127'250 
113/819/15 


> Miami, Play... . 2.6.5 
- Middletown, Ohio. a 
_ Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Minneapolis, Mi 
-__, Mobile, Ala... 
> iy eMoline, T.. . 
-. Montclair, N. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. ae 
- Muncie, Ind............. 


' ‘New Britaln, Conn....... 


N 

Newburgh, N. Y.... 

New Castle, Pa.. 

New Haven, Con 
‘New Orleans, La, 
Newport, R. I... 
Newport News, Va. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


"959/180 

11°228/228 

60,909,480 
691.6 


vaca a 
Niagara Falls, N. Y...... 
WOLPIOIK, "Vai dscns sods 
Norristown, Pa.,........ 


Py Pasadena, Cali 
‘ Passaic, N. J... 

Paterson, N. J...... o% 
y Pawtucket, R. DT... ...... 
Pensacola, Fla........... 
: PeGriae Tie eh sae aw le 
Perth Amboy, N. J...... 
‘ Petersburg, Va.......... 
; Philadelphia, Pa......... 
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ae Year | Population 


‘Plainfield, N. J,. 
Pontiac, Mich!” 


¢ , 
_ Portsmouth, Ohio....... 4 
Po A gh 7,680 


45,500] | 7.3 
99'900] 5, 
93/300] 6.498) 
144700 8 
#450,000| 43,552 
35,100] 3, 
81.300] 17,280 
"000} 28'500 
31,200} 10,240 
1027700) 2:7 
6100] 12,659 
109,100] 26,547 
67,200] "6,662 
149'300| 21,171 
51,700] 8,709 
7000] 7,297 
43'800| 4.465 
32'600| 4:4 
51,000| 5,856 
39,670] 26,880) 
199/300] 16,179 
110,500] 31,571 
113;400| 16,64 
"600| 30,266 
73,500} _5,75' 
paki ean *18 33 fcen 
BePTonton, Waid. cose sds. 139,000} 5,420 
Troy, N. Y. 72°300| _ 5,964 
x fe) 903 "500| 13,15 
Union Cit 1925 400} * 830 
tica, N. : 1832 104'200| 10,240 
Waco, Tex...... 1856 46,600] 7,040 
Walt Mass 1884 37.100] 7,940 
Warren, Ohio. . 1869 36,100} 5,493 
‘asi n, D. 1802 552,000] 44,480 
Waterbury, Conn 1853 "000| 17,981 
Waterloo, fowa.. 1 37.100] 8,704 
Wheeling, Ww. 1309 | Ba6o0| 77640 
ee! a i f 
ita, Kan. 1871 99/300} 13,280 
. Wichita Falls, Tex... . 1899 58,025] 6, 
es- , 1871 91,900 
Ww. rei Meee S 1346 128°500 $990 
ay ‘ M, DEL. ..ccecne i , 
Ne Ge ane. 1866 39,100] 3,534 
01 lem, N. C.....| 1913 80,000} 9,554 
Woonsocket, R. L........ 888 400 
orcester, Mass......... 1848 197,600| 24,634 
yon ps hee 1887 34900 191920 
y) OTK, P&......-: y . 
1868 174/200! 21,971 


- Fresh eggs are pickled by immersion for three 
months or longer in a thick mixture of lime, salt, lye 
‘and tea-leaves. “hen they are drained and coated 

with a mixture of clay and rice husks. 

; ‘While the egg is still comparatively fresh, say & 
year or so geet yolk is a brownish green. ane ors 
(i almost consistency. 2 ’ 
Sip of 2 deep; ‘eransiicent amber. Both have a 

Tamoniacal odor. 


ok ¥ hy, a 


bay 


‘ ae. 
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Inc. | July, 1928. Area. Net Debt. 


Dollars. 
5,487,420 
5,284,119 


34,819,938 
3,069,300 
none 
5,313,500 
3,530,000 
2,231,155 
5,215,577 
1,975,000 


7,936,794 


EGGS 100 YEARS OLD—TASTE EM! 
The Chinese eat these eg! 


eo} United States—Statistics of American Cities. 


Realty Ass’d 


Valuation. | Tax Levy. 
Doltars. 
52,808,950) 2,397,524 
80,297,075] 38,483,330 
24,724,700 544,973 
88,076,750} 4,044,553 
342,201,708] 6,290,018 
,649,120 712,334 
33,819,998 985,719) 


48,238,426/$39.52p'rM 
684,575,806). 12,877,545 
37,234,415/$2.45 per © 
28,800,500 424,426 
35,942,850/$2.68 per C 
08,327,955] __ 2,358,299 


42'235'831| "395/396 
247'293'567| 6,435,500 
55'526,511| 1,388,165 
637,290,606] 16.380/688 
55,160.890| 2.568.828 
25,000,000! "329021 
97:739'859| _ 756,623 
104'303'000] 2,135/000 
96'771.444| 117791442 
81'000;000] _ 1'012/500 
1,289°653'830| 34°691,689 
149'264'861| | 9°135,479 
143/€17.020|$12.00p'rM 
47'414'160| 1,763,972 
140,0647106| 2'071.247 
174'972°750| 4'537,740 
165,358,972| 3,595,188 
1,585'326,621| 32/510,110 
37,999'225| 707,015 
77'578,575|$2.30 per C 
191/400/942|$26.71p'rTM 
126/754,730|$17.98p'rM 
297'355,154| 11,162,283 
aI 11672°615 


4 187, 
33,709,130)$3.56 perM 
78,955,650 

423,560,540) 6,586,650) 
89,000,000) 1,360,000 

184,299,221) 8,287,950 
71,280,839] .......--5. 
136,936,678|$20.50perM 
62,734,300/$5.00 perM 
136,515,768] 4,008,885 
44 OA 


57,387,900|$3.40 per C 
77,746,050|$2.44 per O 


Pe) 


108,000,000|$1.50 per C 
38,204,105 163 
144,835,950) 2,569,245 
43,613,437| 1,090,336 
146,670,372| 1,915,000 
154,30 2,080,00' 


154, i 0 
304,763,900] 11,319,271 
328,828,530) 9,749,502 
54,126,115/$9.50 perM 
281,110,960! 2,143,538 


1.28 perM]. 


79,400 
26,477,195 
11,502,058 

337,226 


36,801,766 
700,000 
2,225,000 


"6,586,650 
1 0 


,360,00 
8,287,954 
2)358,506 
2,938,055 

“5,608,644 
672,372 
"562,567 
42,032,795 


gs raw, accompanying 


each mouthful with a piece of pickled ginger. Asa 


Tule the eggs are eaten W! 

At ten years or more 
shell is a deep brown, and th 
are costly, and reserved for 
| fortunate person who happens to own t 


hen two or three years old. 

the entire content of the 
ese eggs, the. best of all, 
great occasions by the 
hem. 


Such eggs will keep up to a hundred years, and 
there are legends of eggs which have 
after two hundred: 


been eaten 


t 
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The United States Department of Commerce 
announced, Feb. 18, 1929, a summary of the financial 
transactions of the 250 cities having a population of 
over 30,000 for the fiscal year 1927. ¥ 

The total. payments for operation, maintenance, 
interest, and outlays for permanent improvements 
for these cities were 92.5% greater than similar pay- 
ments of the government of the 48 states, and 0.1% 
greater than those of the Federal government for 
the fiscal year 1927. S 


: EXPENDITURES. 

The payments for operation and maintendnce of 
the general departments of these city governments 
amounted to $1,750,707,093. or $40,98 per capita. 
In 1926, the comparative per capita was $39.18, and 
in 1917, $19.07, Payments for the operation of 

uublic service enterprises, as water works, electric 

ght plants, and similar enterprises, amounted to 
$162,470,940; interest on debt, $319,248,702; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, including those 
for public service enterprises, $1,091,959.616. The 
total payments in 1927, therefore, were $3,324,386,- 
oat in 1926, $3,052,645,496; and in 1917, $1,103,- 


* 


" }<. The per capita net government-cost payments for 


.* 


operation, maintenance, and interest for 146 cities 
covered by census reports since 1903 were $52.64 in 
AOS wade in 1926, $24.58 tn 1917, and $16.41 
nD 
The totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or from the 
proceeds of bond issues. Proceeds from the issuance 
of debt obligations are not considered revenue receipts. 
Of the 250 cities only two were lacking in revenues 
sufficient to meet all operating expenses and interest, 
while 70 realized enough revenues to meet all their 
ayments for expenses, interest, and outlays and to 
Pave & balance available for paying debt. 
©. Of the total municipal payments in 1927, 52.7% 
was for operation and maintenance of general depart- 
ments; 4.9%, operation and maintenance of an 
service enterprises; 9.6%, interest on debt; and 32.8% 
Outlays for permanent improvements. 
Of the payments for Operation and maintenance 
of general departments, 38.2% was for education; 
20%, protection to person and property; 8.9%, high- 
_Wways; 8.5%, general government; 7.7%, Sanitation 
or promotion of cleanliness; 6.1%, charities, hospi- 
tals, and corrections; 4.7%, miscellaneous; 3.4%, 
recreation; and 2.4%, conservation of health. 
The Ve Saag te for 1927 show but little change 
from those tor 1926. 
Of the total payments for outlays for permanent 
peer, the principal items were $394,963,016, 
or 36.1%, for highways; $198,560,613, or 18.2%, for 


ZONED MUNICIPALITIES 


More than 37,000,000 people, residing in 754 cities, 
towns, and villages, comprising three-fifths of the 


* urban population of the United States in all parts 


of the country, now have the protection afforded by 
goning regulations, according to the results of a 
survey just completed by the Division of Building 
and Housing of the Department of Commerce as 
compiled by Normal L. Knauss. 

From the standpoint of ordinances adopted, the 
eight zoned cities by the end of 1916 were augmented 
to 88 in 1920 and to 76 in 1921. In 1922 New Jersey, 
New York, Illinois and Massachusetts showed con- 
siderable activity, the additions amounting to 101, 
which increased the total number to 177. During 
1923, cities in California and Illinois were more 
active and many other states adopted zoning for 
the first time, so the year netted 106 and brought 
the total to 283 in 1924. 

In ated the zoned municipalities accord- 
ing to pop jon it was found that 56 of the 
68 cities having Oyer 100,000 pares (1920 cénsus 
were zoned; 79 ‘cities wit. etween 40,000 an 
100,000; 86 cities with between 20,000 and 40,000; 
96 municipalities with between 10,000 and 20,000; 
and 437 municipalities, towns and villages having 
tess than 10,000. 

New York leads the list of states at the end of 


UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER LIFE SAVINGS CORPs. 


The United States Volunteer Life Saving Corps, 
formed in 1870, instructs in rescue work from drown- 
ing, resuscitation and first aid, places life saving 
equipment, surf boats, life buoys, etc., at the most 
dangerous places throughout the United States, 
and grants medals and certificates. » 

Its work has been adopted by the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Y. M. C. Aj, Y. W. C. A,, Red Cross, and 
practically all municipal life guards in the country, 
as well as Army, Navy, and other branches of the 
Government, each organization modifying the work. 


_ United States—Finances of Chief Cities. 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF 250 CITY GOVERNMENTS IN 1927. 
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education; and $196,317,702, or 17.9%, for public | 
service enterprises. 


REVENUES. 


‘The total revenue receipts of the 250 cities for 1927 
were, $2,945,511,729, or $68.96 per capita. This 
was $713,084,994 more than the total payments of 
the year exclusive of the payments for permanent 
improvements, but $378,874,622 less than the total 
payments including those for permanent improve- 
ments. The revenue receipts included $1.888,704,574 
from general Cee taxes; $64,457,627 from ron 
cial taxes; $88,941,226 from licenses; $233,292,693 
from special assessments; $144,292,408 from_sub- 
ventions, donations, and pension assessments; $136,- 
454,248 from interest, rents, and highway privileges; 
290,941,918 from earnings of public service enter- 
prises; and $98,427,035, the remainder, from poll 
taxes, fines, forfeits, and eschoats, and of 
generai departments. 

The per capita net revenue receipts of 146 cities 
covered by census reports since 1903 were $69.77 - 
in 10mis $66.14 in 1926, $31.97 in 1917, and $21.14 


INDEBTEDNESS. 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed debt less 
cS} fund assets) of the 250 cities amounted to 
a atheism or $128,27 per capita, in at he 


\ 


ing an increase of 7% over that for 1926. per 
capita net debt of {46 cities covered by reports 
since 1903 was $134.27 in 1927, $128.13 in-1926,; 
$80.75 in 1917, and $44.71 in 1903. 


While in 1927 as compared with 1926 there wasan — 
increase of $361,112,478 in net’ debt for the 250 ~- 
cities as a whole, there were 84 individual cities 
which showed a decrease in their net indebtedness. 4 

Of the permanent improvements for 1927, 33.1% 
was financed from proceeds of bond issues. 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS AND TAX BEVIES. 

For 1927, the assessed valuation of propert b= - 
ject to ad _valoram taxation for city arpones Wan 4 
374,731,205,845 for the 250 cities and the emount 
of taxes levied for the city government was $2,009,- 
515,436, or $47.04 per capita. 

These statistics cover the government of the city 
corporation proper, and also independent school 
districts, sanitary districts, park districts, and other 
independent districts practically coextensive with 
the cities. They also include a percentage of the 
financial transactions, debt, and tax levies of the 
county governments for cities having over 300,000 
population, in order that the statistics for such cities 
Re he ee tk ioe Fe for a in this 

e@ or count; i 
performed by the city government. i init 7 


IN THE UNITED STATES. | 


1828 with 131 zoned munici 

is second with 84; Callfornin preg New 

fourth, with 71; Maseachunctts fifth, 
Ohio sey 
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The Division of Building ana of the De- 
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States throu: h ut the Union. 


is active in many 
at 91 Sabin St., Providence: R, 149 Headquarters are 
President, Dr. Mancel 


é W. Talcott Providence, 
R. 1.; Vice’ President, Wil ; 
Vice President, William P. Sebuita,, Hob 
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There were two outstanding developments in 
Aabor’s world during 1929—the uprising in the cotton 
textile centers of the south and the substantial spread 
of the five-day work week now enjoyed by more than 
500,000 organized workers. 

Wess spectacular, but in the long range view, pos- 
sibly as important, was the setting up of machinery 
to stabilize the cloak and suit industry of New York 
by the substitution of cooperation for the law of the 
jungle, and the knitting of the small, highly prosper- 
ous business and professional Negro group with the 
mass of the race in a movement calcula to secure 
economic equality for the 97% of the race who must 
live by manual labor. 

During the year wages were fairly steady with a 
slight upward trend, with employment in most indus- 
tries above normal until the closing months of the 
year when building, influenced by the high rates for 
money, slackened and high production in the earlier 
months led to slowing down of the automobile indus- 
try. The two exceptions to the general rule were the 
coal and textile trades. In the former conditions 
were slightly worse than in 1928. In the latter, 
thanks to a change in style trends, there was sub- 
stantial improvement. ar 

During the year there was, save in the textile mills 
of the South; no strike of more than local importance, 
last minute efforts heading off a lockout of all the 
building trades in New York over a dispute between 
Bayeoying electricians and the local electrical workers 

on. 


The abandonment of 
employers and employed i 
an aftermath of the collapse of Communist control 
of the local unions that had brought disaster to both 
sides. T advantage of the chastened spirit of 
employers and employees, Gov. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, working through Lieut. Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man and Raymond V. Ingersoll set up a commission 
with broad powers to govern the industry. ; 

Under the system set up, Mr. Ingersoll as chairman 
of the commission, has more power than any of the 
so-called czars in business and sports. The system 
has been in operation too short a period—something 
less than six months—to warrant any hard and fast 
opinion as to its ultimate success. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that it has thus far worked well; that the 
experiment is being closely watched by sociologists, 
economist and industrialists, and that the consensus 
ot opinions of those best qualified to judge is that at 

it insures a reasonable degree of peace and 
stability to a long troubled industry for a period of 


years. 

The spread of the five-day week, thus far in the 
main. confined to tre build ng and graphic trades, 
comes after years of agitation and discussion, the 
~ determining factor being the increasing use of power- 
driven machinery and, the ih pad of new 

through the application of discoveries in the 
boratories to practical manufacturing, mining and 


building. 

The largest gains were made in New York City, 
where in ene move 140,000 building tradesmen se- 
cured the two-day rest period without loss of wages 
and in Chicago where the compositors secured a con- 

making five days the rule in the union book and 


job shops of that center. 
‘ Prop 
future by 


eneration old policies by 
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the cloak trade came as } 
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on promises of reforms, leaving the situation still 
tense, it may work out without further serious dis- 
turbance, but the best that can be said of the existing 
Seed is that it is a truce rather than a settle 

About the same time organizers of the National 
Textile Workers Union, one of several ‘paper’ 
organizations of Communist origin and under Com- 
munist control, who had been working in the south 
for more than two years, called_a strike in the Lora, 
Mills, of the Manville-Jenckes Co. in Gastonia, N. C, 
Clearly a political rather than an economic move- 
ment, the strike was.soon broken. 

The leaders, however, persisted in the pretence 
that a strike was still on and in various ways tried 
to revive it. On June 7 a march on the mills which 
was broken up by police under Chief O, F. Aderholt, 
was followed by 8 fracas on grounds maintained b 
the Communists as strike headquarters in which 
Aderholt was shot and killed. For the killing 16: 
were indicted for murder in the first degree. 

Judge Maurice V. Barnhill, assigned to try the 
indictments, granted a change of venue to Mecklen- 
burgh County. The first trial, which attracted world- 
wide attention, ended abruptly when one of the 
jurors became a raving maniac. 
seven of the defendants, chief of whom was Fred 
Erwin Beal, of Lawrence, Mass., were convicted of 
murder in the second degree and given sentences 
ranging from 5 to 7 years in State Prison to trom 17 
to 20 years, As this is written (Dec: 17), the case is 
on appeal on questions of law. 

Gastonia again blazed forth on Sept. 14 when, fol- 
lowing an attempt to hold a meeting, Mrs. Ella Ma: 
Wiggin was shot and killed in a clash between a mo 
largely made up of mill employes and members of 
the union. After several inquiries, several members 


of the mob were held for the grand jury on murder _ 


eharges. 

Five weeks later there was additional bloodshed in 
Marion, some 70 miles from jtonia, where earlier 
in the year the employees of two mills struck under 
American Federation of Labor leadership. Several 
union men lost their lives in a battle between pokes 
and a sheriff's force. In this case, as in the Wiggin 
a members of the posse were held for the 
grand jury. 

Previously, Alfred Hoffman, leader of the strike, 
and 50 others were arrested on charges of rioting and 
inciting to rebellion against the state growing out of 
the refusal of strikers to permit Sheriff Adkins to 
place the furniture of a strike breaker in a cottage 
from which a striker had been evicted. 

On the trial, the court dismissed the charge of 
rebellion, but permitted the case to go to the jury on 
‘charges of rioting. Alfred Hoffman, organizer of 
the United Textile Workers of America, was convicted 
and fined $1,000, and sentenced to one month in 
jail; and three strikers were senten to six months 
each in the chain gang. Judge Cowper said the sen- 
tence was ‘‘in no conflict with the right of labor to 
organize.” 

Discussion of the southern situation featured the 
annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in Toronto, which body instructed the execu- 
tive officers of the federation to initiate a general 
organizing campaign in the south, with emphasis laid 
on work in the textile centers. 

In the closing month of the year the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, meeting in Cleve- 
land, celebrated the elimination of the Communist 
element from the organization and its rebirth, through 
the culmination of a brief-strike, which ended with 
the formation of the govel co: sion above 
referred to and approved plans for a general strike of 
50,000 dress and waist makers in, January. 

Unemployment at the close of the year was on the 
increase, though it was clear that the abnormal 
volume of enforced idleness it was feared would fol- 
low the debacle in Wall Street had in large measure 
been headed off through the efforts of President 
Hoover to restore confidence in basic conditfons. 

It is worthy of note that for the first time in the 
history of American industry, a threat of depréssion 
was not followed by attempts at wage cutting, = 
haps the most tangible evidence yet adduced that 
organized labor had finally convinced the ee ere 

‘oup that the road to prosperity is not paved wi 
low wage scales. 


A. F. of L. Bldg., Washin 


First Vice-President, Frank uffy, Catpenters’ 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
T. A. Rickert, Room 506, 175 W. Washi 


ngton St.; 
Chicago, Wl.; Third Vice-President, Matthew Woil, 


On a second trial” 


; bs on, D. C., Treasurer, . 
‘The mrnexicen Federation ‘of Tabor a7 pee Martin F. Ryan, Carmen's ped Bey City, Mo.; 


Room 701, 166 W. V Saucon St., Gtlenee: IL; 
Fourth Vice-President, James Wilson, Second Nat, 
bar ‘Bidg., Pe anuad, ns aoe h Vice-President: 


Washington, D, 
Gs Sixth YicesPresieit john PF Colield 1138 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill; Seventh Vice-President, 
Arthur | O. Wharton, Machinist Bldg., Washington, 
ae Highth Vice-President, Joseph N. Weber, 

GS tnadway, New York, N. Y. 
oa the Federation there are 105 national and inter- 
national unions representing 28,865 local unions, 4 
departments, 49 State branches, 803 city centrals 

_ with a total of 2,933,545 members. 

f he receipts for the last fiscal year were $609,- 

63: Ol: ise Co A $575,181.87. The balance on 
pean was $334,560.57. 

4 _Departments—Building Trades, Wm. J. Spencer, 

‘Treas., Rms. 500-505 A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash., 
; Metal Trades, John P. Frey, Sec.-Treas. Rms. 

. F. of L, Bldg, ; Railroad et anes J. M. 
-Treas,, Rm. ‘402, 844 Rush St., Chicago, 

, Unica Label pa John J. Manning, Sec.- 

Treas., 202, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash., Cc. 

‘The. fiatlonal and international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, with the 
names of ice “several bases (or. Secretary- 
Tre asurers), and the addresses of the headquarters as 
of Sept. 1, 1928, are as follows: 

cap sand Artists, Paul D. Dullzell, 45 W. 47th 

5 


] sbestos Workers. Thomas J. McNamara, 
 ‘Treas., 918 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ry ‘and Confectionery Workers. Charles F. 
fs chmann, 2719 Best Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
‘Barbers’ “International. J. G! Shanessy, Sec.-Treas., 
222 EB, Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bill | William’ McCarthy, Rm. 821, Long- 
ldg., 42d St. and Broadway, New York. 
i Sec.-Treas., 


Sec.- 


binders. ete J. Belair, Sec. A Rm. 
8, A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. 
“and Shoe eens He re BS aoe Sec.-Treas., 
‘246 Summer St., Bos’ 
en ea ‘Oberefell, NaiT-51 Vine St., Cin- 
f ‘ 0 
Masons and_ Plasterers. John J. 


ae Structural Iron Workers. W.J. McCain, 
a poe Trust Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Whisk Makers. Wii R. Boyer, Sec.- 


Devin Sec.- 
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ry acide, w. anncd Blvd.. eg City, 0 0. 
eae ‘and le gl qerank Duffy, toned 
dg., Indianapolis, I 
Be Rea Detlef, ng805 85th St., Woodhaven, 


. I. M, Ornburn, Rm. 604, cee 
, 10th ae K Sts., Washington, D. GC. 
Bs Flaherty, 300 


George 8. Levi, Sec. -Treas., 
auth Flow, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 

‘Bldg., Court and Vine Sts., Cincihnati, Ohio. 
lerks, Retail. ©. C. Coulter, Sec.-Treas., Lock 

Drawer 248, Lafayette, Ind. 
th Hat Workers. Jacobs Roberts, Sec.-Treas., 
mt 21 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Papsuciom Sleeping Car. W. O. Murphy, Sec.- 
107 We Linwood Blvd., Kansas Toy, Mo. 
t M. "See. -Treas., Meri- 


Makre 
itm 5 ors bale 200 A. F. of L° 


Cc. 

Washington 

Workers. ren MS Bugniazet, 1200 Fifteenth 
Washington, D. C. 


Joseph F 


seta 
St. 


Elevator Constructor7. 
210 Central Bidg., 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Aingineers, Dave Evans, Sec.-Treas., 
W., Washington, D, C, 


_ Murphy, Sec.- 
191" Joralemon St., 


1003 K St. 


i Engravers, Metal. John Joos, Sec.-Treas., 118 

nN (iddlesex Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

tA Engravers, Photo. Henry F. Schmal, Sec.-Treas., 

So. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 

: Fegerel Employees. Gertrude Mena, Sec.- 

" _/Treas., St., 8.W., Washington D. 

siti Fighters. George ia Richardson, a ~Treas,» 

105 A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Firemen and Oilers. Joseph W. Morton, 2929 W. 
eee Blvd, Chicago, Ill. 


| Foun Em lovee. aeons Holtschult, | See,- 
nay Fee ‘orth Ree gg ey 
Fue Workers -Harry Begoon, 9 J: 
Island City, N. ¥.. 
orkers, United. — 
Treas., 619 Bible House, New 
Garment, ars et a 
Glass Bottle Sibwore, Harry Jenkins, Rm. 1007. 
Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ie Cutters ‘and Flatteners. Joseph L. Fortune, — 


-Treas., 215 House Bldg., Smithfield and Water — 
Sts., steers Wh Pa. 

Glass ‘Cutters, indow. Harry D. Nixon, 414 Clin- 
ton Bidg., 8 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, O. 

Glass Workers, ‘Flint. Charles J. rh mea Sec.- 

'€2S., 200-10 Amer. Bank Bidg., Huron 
St. and datteran Ave., Toledo, Ohio, 

Glove Workers. Elizabeth Christman, Sec.-Treas 
311 So. Ashland Blvyd., Chicago, Il. 

Granite Cutters. Sam Squibb, 25 
Quincy, 69, Mass. 

Hatters, United. Martin Lawlor, Sec.-Treas., Rm. 
418, Bible House, New York City. } 

Hod C . A. Persion, Sec.-Treas., 25 School — 
St., Quincy, 69, Mass. 

Horse Shoers. Hubert arshall, 
Rm. 605, 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees. 


Ro B. 


bert, 
oan Sec.-Treas., 530 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 


York, 
_ Abe Baroff, Sec. Treas ‘2 


School 8t., _ 


Ss. M: ec.-Treas., — 
Second National Bank Bis, Cin- 9 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees. Jere L. ote ; 


Sec.-Treas., 530 Walnut St., peso ets 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers. David J. 
500 S. Main St., W.E., 
Jewelry Workers. . E. 
Room 607, 112-18 Ww. 44th St., 


Lathers. A. D. Yoder, Sec. -Treas., Lathers’ Bldg. 


Davis, 


Detroit Ave. and West 26th St., Cleveland, Ohio. — 


Laundry Workers. Harry L. 
799 2d Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Leather Workers. J. J. Pfeiffer, Sec.-Treas., 
608-610 Walsix Bldg., 6th and Walnut ‘Sis. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Letter Carriers. M. ‘id Finnan, 405 A. F. of, L. 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

George F. 


Letter Carriers, Rural. 

Lafayette, Ind. 

Lithographers. James M. O’Connor, Sec.-Treas., 
205° W. 14th St., New York City. 
Longshoremen. John J. Rte Sec.-Treas., 1020 — 

Gerrans Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Machinists. E. C. Davison, Sec.-Treas., 
Bldg., 9th and Mt. Vernon Place, Wash. 
Maintenance of Way Employees. LOR ae Wail 

See.-Treas., 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich.* 
Marhia Polishers, Sawyers, Tile ‘and Marble Setters’ 

elpers phen C. Hogan, 

New York City. 
Beg) Mates as Sena J. J. Scully, 24 Moore = 7 
New York, N. 
aiken: Cutters and mrt Workmen. Dennis Lane, 

ae -Treas., Rm. 604, 160 No. La Salle St., Ghidags: 


Metal Workers.’ W. M. aie Sec. ears Rms, — 


635-642 Transportation Te mess 
Mine, Mill and Smelter eens} ’ Rawara E 


Sweeney, Rm. 531, Judge Bldg., Salt Lake, Utah. 
Mine Workers of America, ’ United. Thomas 
Kennedy, Sec.-Treas, 1101 Merchants Bank Bldg., 


Montara Pol is Smith, Eawards Bld; 
oulders 4 { 
Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohi cm Shad 


usiclans. William Kerngced, 37-39 William St., 


sNoD,: 

ol Wed “and Refinery Workers. J. L. Co! ry 
pate: ee = 1778, ate vorth,| Pera ig 
ainters, Decorators and Paperhangers. Clarence E, 
ees Painters and Decorators Bldg., Lafayet tie, 


Paper ae aN Arthur Huggins, 25 So. Hawk St. 


Albany, N 
Pattern Makers. James Wilson, Rms. 1098-0 


Second National Bank Bldg., 9th and Main Sts 
Pave! Bayard tH ah, 819 Thi 
avers W: ann i 
Pp vine Ounks as Apert vas ‘And photti ta 
£27) g utters. ert < erson, 
Rockport, Mass. Fae cas, Bas 


a, 1s8e and Organ it ath Jgcops Fischer, 260 © 


Pa oe EMS New York, N. 
aie ae aoe ct Via) 
ers an eami rs. : } a 

rege : Thomas E. Parke 


pola Cu Tp Wea BP 
olishers, etal ° ene 60. i 
3 ber ee Ginemnnace i 1 Second ‘Natl 
ta John McGillivray, "dee. -Tr 
East Liverpool, Ohio, . ea ne 


Morrison, Sec.-Treas., 4 


| 


Klinker, 2 1 


E. 149th St, 


| 


cully, Sec.~ “Treas.; 301 Castell — 


J 


American Federation of Labor. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers. Geo. W. 
Hawkins, Sec.-Treas., Columbus, Kan. | 

Printers and Die Stampers. James E. Goodyear, 
3974 Amundson Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Prin Pressmen and Assistants. Joseph C. Orr, 
Sec.-Treas., Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. 


i and pas Mill Workers. John P. Burke, 

rawer V, Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Quarry Workers. Fred W. Suitor, Sec.-Treéas., 
Scampini Bldg., Barre, Vt. 

Railway Employees. W. D. Mahon, 260 Vernor 
Highway E, Detroit, Mich. 

Railway Mail. H. W. Strickland, Rms. 506-8 
A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rooters. Ae yp M. Gaylak, Sec.-Treas. 3091 
Coleridge Rd.,- Cleveland, Ohio. 
amen’s. Victor A. Olander, Sec.-Treas., 623 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Siderographers. Daniel W. McCallum, 513 Critten- 
den St., N.W., Washington, D. CJ 

Stage Employees. Richard J. Green, Sec.-Treas., 
Suite 13527 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers. Charles A. Sumner, 
Sec.-Treas., 3110 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Stonecutters. Joseph Blasey, Sec.-Treas., Box 767, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stove Mounters. Frank. Grimshaw,. Sec.-Treas., 
6466 Jefferson Ave. East, Detroit, Mich. 

Switchmen. Wm. J. Trost, Acting Sec.-Treas., 3 
Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tailors. Gust Soderberg, 6753 Stony Island Ave., 
Chicago, Il 


: age: aia 222 
East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Telegraphers, © Commercial. Ww. . Allen, Sec.- 
#Treas., 113 So. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ml. 


Telegraphers, Railroad, _ Leonard 
Sec.-Treas.; 3673 West Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Textile Workers. James Starr, Sec,-Treas; Rms 
603-609 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 

Tobacco Workers. &. Lewis Evans, Rms. 50-53; 
Our Home Life Insurance Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Typographical. Woodruff Randolph, Sec.-Treas., 
_ Meridian and 28th Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. P 
ea William Kohn, 230° BE. 48th 8t., 


Wall Paper Crafts.. Hdwin Gentzler, 935 West 


King St., York, Pa 
r Charles C. Bradley, Sec.- 
Treas., 9122 89th St.. Woodhaven, New York. 


Weavers’ Protective. 
*Railway -shop craft unions, which with “Bi 


‘Four’ brotherhoods make up so-called ‘‘standar 


railroad unions.” 


UNAFFILIATED LABOR. ORGANIZATIONS. 
The Railway Brotherhoods. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, President, 
A. Johnston, B. of Li E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
80,000 members. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and: Engine- 
men. President, D. B. Robertson, 901 Guardian 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. ~ 120,000 members. 

* Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, President 
A. W. Whitney, Trainmens Bldg., American Trust, 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. » 150,000 members. 

Order of Railway Conductors of America, Presi- 
dent, L. E. Sheppard, O. R. C. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 60,000 members. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 15 Union S nds 
New York, N. Y. Sidney Hillman.:Pres.; Joseph 
Schlossberg, Sec.-Treas.; about 125,000 members. 

Industrial Workers of the World. _ 

The Industrial Workers of the World (1915) with 
headquarters at 555 West Lake St., Chicago, Il, 
have a membership of about. 20,000. Ch. Gen. Exec. 
Bd., W. H. Westman; Gen. Sec.-Treas., L. Tulin. 


POSITION OF LABOR BANKS IN 1929. 


Labor banking continued to mark time during 
1929, due to the check given the movement by the 
troubles of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, the pioneer in the movement that came to a 
head in bene new banks, nce to the descrip- 
tive term “Iabor’’ were set up in the year. - 

The Federation Bank & "Prust Co., of New York, 


continued to lead in this group of financial institu- 


Surplus 4 
Location and Name of Bank Capital. Undivided Deposits. | Resources | An. 
9 Profits. Div. — 

~ ue ‘1, Bank of Boston........ $500,000 $77,362|$2,736,393|$3,787,714| .. 
Boston, Mass.—Engineers Nat’l. Bank of Boston er oresal sa ba3l s 7e6301| 6 

150/333] 4,307,998| 5,445,275] 4 _ 
357,810) 16,923,800|20,081,540) 5, 
13,233 63,174] °817:7 6 
4,131] 696,154] © 823,285] 8 
42,577| 1,837,379] 2,157,494) 4 
27,822 66,615] 1,118,764) .. 
2317136 Z O32 177 2968 130 a 
. J.—Labor Nat'l. Bank of Je ‘ 9 ‘ 7 § ae 
Oya la Rig Kean odo Brotherb'ds Nat. Bank..| 200,000] _ 66,246] 2;284|296| 2,632,974) <; 
Newark, N.'j.—Labor National Bank of Newark........|  250,000/ 160,208) 3,565,601) 4,017,884) 
New York, N. ¥.—Amalgamated Bank of New York.....| 650,00 487,172|11,673,794| 13,315,804] 10 
Federation Bank and Trust Company......-..-..++++ 750,000) \1,131,586| 16,958,881) 19,356,249) 12 
Paterson, N.J.—Labor National Bank of Paterson...... 00,000) 467 5,670,323 6, Hee 6 
Portland, Ore.—Brotherh’d Nat'l. Bank of Portland. .... 200,000|  64,078| 2,280,458] 2,705,865) 
Rogerville, Tenn —Hawkins County Bank......---.+++- 80,00 0) ,b8,060| , b99.Sis): | 72L878) 28 

St. Louis, Mo—Telegraphets Nation! Want Bani... 300; 81770| 2'629'372| 3,079,199 

, — ‘4 0-0) ative jo opece F) . ’ ’ ’ , ee 
ae ne er cetaber Nat'l. Bank of Montana ...... She Coe Eyre zi bast Me ft a petit ‘3 
Toledo, Ohido—American Bank.......-. eters a ede 700'000| .175'3231 3°861,826| 4434,5 é 


Washington, D. C.—Mt. Vernon Saving Bank ...... 


tions, with the Engineers Bank, of Cleveland, in 
second place. — ~ ‘ 

A summary follows of the statements of condi- 
tions of the labor banks as of June 29, 1929, compiled 
from reports to the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University, of which Prof. J. Douglas 
Brown is director, and printed in The Almanac by his 
courtesy: 4 


EFFECT OF MONOTONY IN WORK. 


* the British Industrial Fatigue Research Board has 

found, by experiments involving simple muscular 

activities, such as repeatedly raising and lowering @ 

flexion and extension of the finger, that 

-of the movements until rth A = bah 
comes im ible does not resu! ‘0! 

a but fee tbe inhibitory impulse arises in 


processes 
terest oe the wore EES ead 
perfect mechaniza ( 

any annexing of een, tepid be harmful either to 


the worker or to the machine. 
{ 


Therefore the natural tendency on the part of the 
worker to allow his attention to stray is constantly 
being restrained in order that production may be 
con ued, with the result that a state of boredom 
is in 


duced. 
The data secured as a result of the study shuw that 
boredom is frequently present among the workers in 
continuous manual operations of a repetitive type 
e@ 


‘and that it may be the result of the weakening of t! 


stimulus to work produced by the ree perform- 
ance of the same task; by the repression of intrudin; 
thoughts and desires; by the enforced. effort involv: 
fn the performance of the work snd in the main- 
tenance sid work attitude; or by an active dislike 
TOT nas been shown that boredom is more likely to 
arise in such processes than in automatic processes. 


'» 


_ Prepared by the governing body 


‘on the members to adopt 
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International Labor Organization 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORCANIZATION. " 
(Prepared for The World Almanac by Leifur Magnusson, Director of The Washington Branch.) 


As a result of pleas from organized labor in the 
various billigerent nations there was included in 
the treaty of peace with Germany, signed at Ver- 
sailles, June 28, 1919, a separate section, quite 
apart from the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
establishing the International Labor Organization. 
The purpose of the organization is to improve and 
harmonize labor legislation so far’ as differences of 
race and climate make that possible. Equally im- 
portant are its endeavors to maintain good industrial 
relations, prevent strikes and promote efficient man- 
agement. Stated negatively its aim is to abolish bad 
working conditions, holding that these are illegitimate 
costs. of: production. 

At the peace conference of Versailles in 1919 a 
commission composed of representatives of em- 
ployers, ‘of workers and of the public of the bellig- 
erent countries met and drew up the constitution 
of the organization. Similar constitutional articles 
were included in the treaties with Austria, Bul- 
garia and Hungary. 

According to the treaty, all members of the 
League of Nations automatically became members 
of the Intetgational Labor Organization. A special 
clause was included giviag Germany and Austria 

membership in the organization until they 
could become members of the League. The annual 
labor .conference itself admitted Finland to tempo- 
rary and limited membership prior to its becoming 
2 member of the League. Brazil has continued mem- 
bership after resigning as League member. 

Fifty-five nations now constitute the member- 
ship; among the non-members are. the United 
States, Russia, Ecuador, Egypt and Mexico. The 
population of member countries is 1,490,320,988; 
that of the others is 315,405,444. 

The permanent organization consists of an annual 
conference of representatives of the member nations 
and an international labor office controlled by a 
governing body. 

The organization is financed by contributions 
from the member states, made through the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations. The budget for 
the organization for 1930 amounts to 8,456,828 
gold francs, 

The annual conferences are composed of four 
sepresentatives of each member state, one repre- 
senting employers, one the workers, and two the 
government. These conferences discuss an agenda 
and draw up 
‘aft conventions and recommendations affecting 


! industrial Pe, which are presented to the 


competent authorities in each member nation for 
ratification or adoption. 

The conference is the legislative body of the 
organization and represents what may be termed 
the legislative méthod as against the diplomatic 
procedure of formulating treaties. 

Part XIII. of the phen | imposes no obligation 

legislation in accordance 
with draft conventions or recommendations, but 
merely the obligation to present them for considera- 
tion by the appropriate and competent authority. 

When a convention has been ratified by two or 
more members it becomes an international treaty 
between the members so ratifying and remains in 


force for ten years. 


The following conventions have been adopted at 
the thirteen sessions of the conference held annually 
since 1919; two sessions having been held in 1926 
and 1929. 

Conventions Concerning: Limiting the hours of 
work in industrial undertakings to eight in the 
day and forty-eight in the week; unemployment; 
maternity leave; employment of women and 
children at night; the minimum age for admission 
to industrial and agricultural employment and at 
gea; unemployment indemnity in case of loss or 
foundering of the ship; seaman's exchanges; the 
rights of association and combination of agri- 
cultural workers; workmen’s compensation in 
agriculture; the use of white lead in painting; 
the application of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings; the compulsory medical examina- 
tion’ of children and young persons employed at 
sea; equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation for 
accidents; night work in bakeries; workmen’s 


compensation for Sockienss: compensation for 
occupational diseases; sim ification of 

of emigrants on board ship; seamen’s J 

agreement; rights of repatriation of seamen; crea- 

tion of minimum wage- machinery; preven- 
tion of accidents to dockworkers; weight of pack- 
ages transported at sea. 

The recommendations frequently supplement by 
detail the draft conventions, as in the case of work- 
men’s compensation and social insurance conyen- 
tions. Among other more important recommenda- 
tions are those relating to emigrants, factory inspec- 
tion, white phosphorus, codification of seamen’s 
laws, conditions of work in agriculture, communica- 
tion of statistics of migration, workers’ spare time; 
and accident prevention. 

An examination of the list of conventions and 
recommendations shows how extremely broad_ is 
the competence of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, dealing as it does with questions af- 
fecting practically all classes of workers, industrial, 
agricultural, maritime, professional, and emigrants. 
The competency has, of course, been questioned 
but has been upheld both by the conference and, in 
some instances, by reference to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. A decision of the 
Court handed down in June, 1926, established the 
competency -of the organization to include self- 
employers (home work, etc.), in’ the restrictions 
— limitations established by the draft conven- 

ons. 

The governing body consists of twenty-four 
persons, twelve of whom represent the governments, 
six the workers, and six the employers. Of the 
twelve ae representatives, eight are nom- 

ted by the members of chief industrial imp: 
ance, namely, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan. The other 
four elected by the conference in 1928 are Argentina, 
Poland, Spain and Sweden. 

Employers’ representatives were elected from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia and South Africa; workers’ representatives 
from France, Great Britain, Belgium, Canada, 
Germany and Sweden. ‘ 

The members of the governing body are elected 
for three years. The governing b meets at least 
four times each year. It directs the work of the 
International Labor Office and prepares for the 
annual conferences. } 

The International Labor Office is established at 
Geneva and is independent of the League Secretariat 
as respects policy and administration. 

The office acts as a secretariat for the annual 
conference, preparing material for the use of the 
conference and following up the work of the con- 
ference, endeavoring to secure'the early considera- 
tion by member states of the conventions and 
recommendations adopted at the conferences. . 

: 1929, that there 


The office reported on Oct. 5, 
been 362 ratifications of draft conventions 


had 
registered; 29 instances of approval by 
authorities but ratification not yet : 
127 cases of ratification having been recommended. 

The office acts as a center for the collection and 
dissemination of information bearing on the prob- 
lems of labor and industry. It edits and publishes 
several periodicals and numerous reports and studies 
dealing with problems of industry and employment 
of international interest. 

Among the chief inquiries which the I. L. O. now 
has under way are studies of the cost of living in 
17 European centers in 12 countries requested by 
representatives of Mr. Ford’s foreign interests; a 
survey of the textile and coal industries; working 
conditions in the Orient; and old-age ms. 
Important recently completed studies dealt with 
forced labor, migration and employment conditions 
in the coal industry and in seafaring 


,. Tokio, Delhi, and 
on branch is directed 
by Leifur_ Magnusson, with offices at 701 Lenox 
Building, Wash on, D. C., from whom informa- 
tion and the publications of the Office may be 
secured. The World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston 9, Mass., is an agent in the 
ee aged for the distribution of Dublications . 


‘ 


EDISON GOLD MEDAL WINNERS. 
(Awarded by a committee of the American Institute of Blectrical Engineers.) f 


(1909) Elihu Thomson; (1910) Frank J. Sprague; 4 (1920) Michael I. Pu Cummings 
(1911) George Westinghouse; (1912) William Stamey; | ney; gags Robert we Mitikas, (1923) Joie 
Bete ee Pe ees, te CE RECO i pe Hsp aaa ela ae W. Howell; (1935) Harris J. Ryan; 
; a Tesla; fo) : V3 . Coo! ; Frank | wett. 
(1918) Benjamin G, Lamme; (1919) W. L. R. Emmet; peace ber Dicer 


Fg ‘orkmen’s Convpensation.— 4 eee 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AS OF JAN. 1, 1929. Pe eae 


The n of workmen’s compensation for | were results of early 4 

c > effor ‘ 
Aastra iri dn uo of he ag che etnigver's | Wii adequate regard fot einer gal or erosions 
; in its effect on the Status of the! wor! Eee 8.008 | of the elple y the Congress of the Un ted Braves “ae y the 
; ~o eral act of 1908, providin 3 for 
Hpouera lacs A ant fo rele, bpsed on the foot | designated casos of employee of the Unie Sta, 
the doubtful contest for a recovery based |\Postal Service) h wing eerie) andl Dehra 
‘ ! ad made some provis this 

~ absence 0 oth bee amnon-iay ¢ negligence and of the | nature for the services indicated. y lon _ i 
broad, iy ~ 4 and Great Britain in | attract general at f 
_—gR8C Red 1868 roe mnuenslal in urning actention | "the folowing table shows the Brogroat of 
t oy- ti the appointment of commis: ‘ 
ment, not necessarily to a proved negligent act. ; 
a roe tidy 1D10) and Montane (1900), | Janis isso. he alted) Bie ae 


‘ ! Permanent Total’ Partial 
Death. Disability. isabi 
State. . ___ Disapility. —|__ Disability. 
Weeks | Amount | Weeks.| Amount. 
300 $5,000 
Teac es 9,000 
(0) (5) 
mn aa 5,000 
312 3,750 
BIZ) lives = sx 
eee ae (ES 
(b) @ 
Perey tA 3 5,000 
Deke s ahs 312 5,000 
aces WE LORE) Ho... ks 4,550 
ee ee 300 5,000 
Bee AAS BOO AL. Sada 
ees 5 tH 4,000 
335 4,000 
SOON > silanlWe 
3 4,000 
416 5,000 
500 6,400 
Pee (d) 
300 too 
AOD er eres 
SAO lueSae « 
(db) (b) 
Lite ‘aon le 3,000 
Boone GPSOO set aa craiss 
1 Ud Wee eee ea 
ti ® | & 
7 
iiciss tp obi 416 .500 
(h) (nh) 
wn ‘00 (0) 
208 1,500 
APSE en 3,000 
SOG |e svc a s.se 
ite Ce 3,000 
eee, ot BOO Ns citepe enn 
‘Texas.... BOOM Gere Naas 
tah... 312 5, 
260 ow 
© (b) 
® (5) 
Peet hy ann, 
Ped nae | Ano 
(b) (Db) EMO. ves sagaee hE Re aataie ats : 
Longshoremen.| 1927 (d) @ Life. 7,500 8 4 


Notes: _(a) unlimited, (0), until death or remarriage; (c), durtng disability; (d), maximum, $ 500; 
(®), then 25% of annual earn for life; (f), to minor dependents under 16; (g), maximum, $15,000; (%), not 
covered; (j), also hospital first 30 days, maximum, $150. ee 

- ——— oe 

T ' 

} " 4 WORKING HOURS OF THE HOUSEWIFE. " 
"With the help of the extension and research stafts | _ The average time spent im, home making by 
Lae of several Papede: the Bureau of Home Economics | women in cities of from 2,500 to 50,000 ters ee 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in| Joward, a little over 48 hours, in spite of the fact 
duced more than 2,000 housewives to keep careful that ithe teins sO ciey household. (4dr persons) 


ey of how they spent their time for seven | smaller he 
- days of a typical week. Most of the records came city housewife had more help. Only 10 per cent of 


trom farm village women in middle-class homes, in 
‘ ities were also | week in their home making. ; es 

represen Sg woe wher ie ea - The riers for the other routine tasks were almost 
Fiv hs of the women iricluded in the survey 
“opent aver 42 hours & week, tn, thelr home ates | for sewing 
‘ad over. Ge haus, the woe bof average being, slightly “hor ‘all women covered in the survey the time de- 
|» over 51 Sptvte ‘a week. The average time spent voted to purchasing, planning, and other manage-. 
| work by 950 farm women was over 62 hours ‘a week, | ment averaged only 234 hours per week, and only 414 
) . their duties -{ncluding care of poultry snd ee Hous were sien tp cane nee als ath - 
Nery gardening ; farm work tion e | —-dressing an . oe 
Pee sd ce rs z vising, and other direct care. ; 


| © actual hou: ing. 


The American ' Red .Cross operates under its 
charter by Act of Congress of January 5, 1905, *‘to 
‘furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of 
armies in time of war in accordance with the conven- 
_ tlon of Geneva; to act in matters of voluntary relief 
and in accord with the military and naval authorities 
aga meuium of communication between the American 
| people and their army and navy; to continue and 

' carry on a system of national and international 

relief in time of peace and to apply the same in 
mitigating the suffering caused by pestilence, famine, 
_ fire, floods and other great national calamities and 
to devise and. cay, on measures for preventing the 

same. 


Herbert Hoover, as president of the United States, 
{a president of the American Red Cross and John 
_ Barton Payne is chairman of the Central Committee, 
; ee governing body composed of eighteen persons, 
; of whom represent the Federal Government. 
National headquarters is located at Washington, 
_D. C., with branch offices in St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, and from these centers the activities of 3,553 
_ chapters are directed. 

‘All accounts of the American Red Cross are 

audited by, the War Department, through which also 
_ the annual report of the organization is submitted 
_ to Congress. 
| The society is a member of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, made up of Red Cross organizations in 54 
‘nations; and of the International Red Cross Com- 
_ mittee of Geneva, Switzerland, composed of Red 
~ Cross societies of 58 nations, who are signers of the 
_ Treaty of Geneva. 
On June 30, 1929, there were 3,553 chapters of 
5; ak the et Ameya Red Cross. Service work for disabled 
'. veterans and their dependent families was carried 
EA on bY 2,821 chapters, which spent $1,963,000 while 
the national organization spent an additional $737,- 
pokes 19 for the Same purpose. Service to ex-service 
en and their families included assistance in filing 
death, and disability claims for Federal and State 
benefits, such as compensation, bonus, etc., and social 
if ‘= financial ald while adjustment of claims was pend- 
_ Recreation and other service was conducted in 
. 8. government hospitals, gens uding those of the 
ee terans’ Bureau, pring Oe Navy, and Department 
; abo ‘the Interior, and also in two contract hospitals. 
| The year brought many opportunities to the Red 
_ Cross for rendering service, as there were 131 disas- 
ters, 120 of which were in the United States and its 
ular possessions. Contributions of funds were 
made to 11 foreign Red Cross societies for the relief 
of victims of major disasters. This was the greatest 
number of disasters in any one year in the organiza- 
tion's history. Communities in 38 states were af- 
- fected, several states being forced twice to request 
Pack In all, disaster struck 364 counties and in 28 
poster, disaster were felt twice. 


Re 


Cyclones, hurri- 
canes, floods and tornadoes wrought the heaviest 
hi - dimage, cn ane the greatest loss in lives and prop- 
i. olin he largest relief operations were in the West 
fa i: hurricane, which affected parts of Florida, 
Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands and in which 

4 _ More er oe 000 lives were lost. In the second largest 
¥ @ Southeastern floods in Georgia, Ala- 
rs _ bama, er noridda and Mississippi, the loss of lite was 
yf eee le a Bu great damage, was done to the farming 


a "For tapes ee relief the national organiza- 
tion oo $4,863,570.15 and the chapters" spent 
a _ of $5,326,570.15. For 


AMERICAN RED 


1915—Firat Atd—Willis F. Ream, Windber, Pa.; 
tafe Saving—Mr. Charles T. Snedeker, Tampa, Fla. 
- 1916—No awards. 
_1917—First Aid—Miss Lulu Andrews, Faribault, 
Minn,; Life Saving—Wm. J. McIntosh, Galveston, 


Texas. 
-  1918—First Atd—Joseph W. Hodges, Baltimore, 
Md.; ae Correa fe C. Harper and Ernest Por- 


H. Twohig, West mre take Pa, 
1920-—Ife ‘Saving—Charles D. Mangels, San Fran- 
TORI First Atd—Leo F. Mooney, Pittston, Pa.; 
Saving—Wray Farmin, Sandpoint, Idaho, an 
William Johnson, Spokane, Wash. 
Man 1922—First Aid—Vernon Enos, Connellsville, Pa.; 
Tate, Saving—Mary Buhner, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
- 1923—First Atd—Myron Q. Raidline, Bethlehem, 
Brookly LAfe cine Swanhild Brynhildsen, 
Toners Atd—Clarence K. Hicks, Wiley G. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS. 


+ 


insular and foreign operations in disaster refley 
$3,343,057.09 was expend The only nation: ride | 
appeal for a relief fund was for the ‘erers of the 
ee oa «tre hurricane, and the public contributed 
$5, 2 


, geting as reserve 1 


taught nutrition; first ai 

bered 52,596, a Sita ¢ of 350,491 to 
members enrolled were 46,898, ages 
to date. Garments for ctims, etc., pro- 
duced, 210,088; surgical dressings, 2, 2909, 304: volimnes 
transcribed into braille for the blind, 1 

Welfare service was provided for an peste 8 of 
10,742 families each month in communities where no 
other agency existed for such work. 


Expenditures for fiscal year, 1928-1929 were: 


Domestic National 
Operations. Organization. Chapters.j Total. 


Disaster relief ... $4,863,570 $463, 000 $5,326,570 
Health activities: Gg 
Enrolled nurses’ f 
Teserve......- AA SBT Robs 44,387 
First aid and lif : 
saving........ »301,316 167,000 468,316 
Home hygiene 
and care of sick 87,767 119,000 206,767 
Nutrition....... 71,159 138,000 209,159 
wget health ‘ 
Eee - 154,477 593,000 TAT ATT 
Junior Red Cross. 238, 039 320,000 558,039 
ar ce: 
To disabled 
veterans...... 737,871 
Tomennowserv- 
ing in the regu- 1,963,000 3,008,699 
a Army 
NOVY ksh ten 307,828 (ra 
All other .chap- 
ter activities. ............ 1,137,000 1,137,000 
Other domestic 
Work..c0. 2h 208, 12k Gis cisccne 293,124 
Insular and For- 
eign Operations. 
isaster relief... 3,343,057 “8, 343,057 
Health activities. 66,133 .. 66,133 
Junior Ri 
—Fo 5 20460 Xa) cece te 29,460 “ 
Other work... .: BOLSTT, eeceece sae 39,877 | 
Peng at 208,000 208,000 | 
Toss Societies Ie oc ” 
Supervision «@ ; , ¢ 
gen'imanagem’ : TT OIS fobs. rresmare 277,614 


$11,063,680 $4,900,000 $15,963,680 


Revenues for the Hoagie 4 organization during the 
fiscal year autre a 1929 were 310, 700,000. 
The unobligated fun on 


June 30, 1929, $4 100,006 afte 410,000 had 
budgeted and $7,974,977 set sauder for specified - 
the end of the last = ane American can Ret Cross a 
e end 0; e year was 27,946 
G,875,428 Ianiots in the Americas sinlae adults 


CROSS MEDALS. 


werner and Roy B. Garlin, a rt 
eae Srila Be Loe ka lisle, Pa.; Life Savtag 
1925—First’ atd—Jatces” en White, em 


yee 
Western Electric Co., Vancouver, Wash 
ae George B. Dimitroff, 35 St. John sah 1Ave Saving * 
1926—First Af{d—Joel Towler, ay 
Eee vain a Long Soe erect had ; 
1911 Fruigvale Ave., Oa a Ca rey 


1927—First Aid—Hugh G. Sherlock, etme does. 


pe eae ngs ee Mountain States Te 
ani elegrap) ompany ; ng— peg 
ako 512 West 48rd St., New York Cl 

The of awards was "changed for 1986, SO that, 


First an ving reported, hare 
Certificates of Merit to pores jhe Ae aden: 


‘Aid or Life Saving act cided Hacetommas ta 
and where Posen risk may rr 
The Red Cross awarded fift: tty Ms a 
for the outstanding cases sone during 192 


one 7 


As to the ori of the flag of the United States, 
Dr. A, C. Fick “New York State Historian, in a 
Bulletin to the schools, cate 

In 1775 the Philadelphia la J of Light Horse 
carried a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
silver stripes in the upper left-hand corner. 

At Cambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington, 
without authorization of the Continental Congress, 
raised a flag consisting of thirteen alternate white 
and red stripes with the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew in a blue field in the upper left-hand corner. 

It was called the ‘Union Flag,’ the “Grand, Union 
Flag’ and the ‘Continental Flag’ and was employed 
until-displaced by the Stars and Stripes adopted by 
the Continental Congress. 

“The beautiful tradition that Betsy Ross, as early 
as June 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from a 
pencil sketch supplied by Washington but changed 
the points of the stars from six to five, has me & 
elassic notwithstanding the fact that historians 
doubt its accuracy. 

: “Half a dozen different localities claim to have 
» been the place where the Stars and Stripes was first 


“Within New York State alone such contention 
has been set forth for Fort Ann on July 8, Fort 
Stanwix on August 3, ngton on August 16, and 
Saratoga on September 19, 1777. J 

“The flag with thirteen stripes and thirteen stars, 
authorized on June 14, 1777, continued to be used as 


Victor H. Paltsits, Chief of the American History 
Division and Keeper of Manuscripts, Public Library, 
New York City, has said, in a published statement: 

“The flag improvised at Fort Schuyler (N. Y.), and 
flung in the face of the enemy on Aug. 3, 1777, was a 
Continental flag and not the Stars and Stripes. 

“We know what the Continental flag looked like, 
and that it was used as a naval and as a military flag 
before the flag resolution of June 14, 1777 was con- 
sidered. The Continental flag was continued use 
as a military flag. 

“The Stars and Stripes was a naval flag and was 
not used as a military flag during the revolution. 
Nobody has ever found a sure record of the use of the 
Stars and Stripes as a military flag during the period 
of that war.” e: 

Gherardi Davis, in 1927, in connection with Mr. 
Paltsits’ statement, answered, saying: 

“The Fort Schuyler event was in August, 1777. 
But if Lieutenant Digby, of the 51st British Foot, is 
right-in his famous diary, the 2d New Hampshire hid 


1. The flag should be displayed only from sunrise 
to sunset, or between such hours as may be desig- 
nated by proper authority. It should be displayed 
on national and state holidays and on historic and 
' special occasions.? 2 
2. When carried in a procession with another flag 
or fiags, the flag of the United States should be either 
on the marching right, i. e., the flag’s own right, or 
| espa eal is a _ - hear Hogs the he of the 
tates may be ‘ont of the center. 
3. When displayed with another flag againt a wall 
from crossed , the flag of the United States 
should be on the right, the flag’s own right, and its 
staff should be in front of the other Lae ae. 
4. When a number of flags are grou) an 
played from staffs, the flag of the United States 
should be in the center or at epee point. es 
5. When flags of states or cities or pennants 0 
societies are flown on the same halyard with the flag 
of the United States, the national fl should always 
peat the peak. When flown from adjacent staffs the 
flag of the United States should be hoisted first. No 
flag or pennant should be placed above or to the right. 
6. When flags of two or more nations are displayed 
they should be flown from separate staffs of the same 
height and the should be of approximately equal 
size. : 


» jecting horizo: 
sill, balcony, or front of building, the union of the 
aoe should go clear to the head of the staff unless 

the flag is at half mast. anh F - 

8. When the flag of the United States is displayed 
mn @ manner other than by being fiown from a staff 
s> layed flat, whether indoors or out. 
( her horizontally or vertically 

against a wall, the union should be uppermoe ed 

n right, 1. ., to the nee hisplayed tne 
in a window it s! zi 

game ey that is, with the union or blue field to the 
left of the obs 


erver in the street. 


vee - 


United States—The National Flag, and Its Code. 


i 


NATIONAL FLAG CODE. 
(Rules, as adopted by the National Flag Conference.) \ 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG, ITS ORIGIN. 


the national emblem until Congress passed the fol- 
lowing act, which President Washington signed: és 
That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag of 
a pe Me te Ree os Stripes, alternate 
. white; and that the uni 
Stars, white {n'a blue field. x fortis 
This action was necessitated by the admission of 
the States of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union. 
The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
rows of five each instead of in a circle, and served for 
23 years, 
‘With the admission of more new states, however, 
e yey aa waperent se whe ito would have’ to 
e modified; hence in a law w; 
by aig Sow rhe pe panes 
Se t from and after the fourth day of Jul 
next, the flag of the United States bel thirteen 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; that 


the union have twenty stars, white in a blue field. ~ 


“That on the admission of every new 
into the Union, one star be added ‘a the daiba 
of the flag; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the fourth of July next succeeding 
dince 1818 additional stars h 
“Since additional stars have been added 
today there are 48 on the flag. No law has ae 


passed to designate how the stars shall be arranged, - 


At one time they formed a design of a larger star. 
Now by common practice they form six rows of eight. 
stars each.”” 


THE FORT SCHUYLER FLAG. 


already lost a stars and stripes to the 9th Fi 
Fort Anne early in July, 1777. vies: 

“The New Hampshire regiment lost two colors, 
but neither is an American flag. They are now at 
Concord, N. H. I discovered them in England in 
1906, and some years later, hearing from their owner, 
Colonel Rogers, that they could be purchased, wrote 
to Concord about them and presented them to the 


state. 

“This, then, eliminates Digby's flag. I will add 
that neither he nor his regiment was at the Fort’ 
Antthere is ft wh 

“There no proof whatever of the "3 bein, 
carried at the Brandywine. fag SEOs 

“Furthermore, in 1779, Washington and the War 
Board distinctly say in their correspondence on the 
subject of colors that the army flag is to be different 
from the marine flag, which was the stars and stripes, 
and that its pattern had not been determined, 

“No captured stars and stripes of those days is 
known to exist in England or Germany.”’ 


9. When displayed over the middle of the street, 
as between buildings, the flag of the United States 
should be suspended vertically with the union to 
the north in an east-and-west street or to the east 
in a north-and-south street. 

10. When used on a speaker's platform, the flag 
should be displayed above and behind the speaker. 
It should never. be to cover the speaker’s desk 
nor to drape over the front of the platform. If flown 
from a staff it should be on the speaker's right, 

11. When used in unveiling a statue or monument, 
the flag should not be allowed to fall to the ground 
put should be carried aloft to wave out, forming a 
distinctive feature. 

12. When flown at half staff, the flag is hoisted to 
the peak for an instant, and then lowered to the half 
staff position, but before lowering the flag for the day 
it is raised again to the peak. By “half staff" is 
meant hauling the flag down to one-half the distance 
between the top and bottom of the staff. If local 
conditions require, divergence from this position is 

rmissible. On Memorial Day, May 30th, the fi 

displayed at half staff from sunrise until noon an 
at full staff from noon until sunset. 

13. Flags flown from fixed staffs are ate at 
half staff to indicate mourning. When the flag is 
displayed on a small staff, as when carried in parade 
mo is indicated by attaching two streamers 0: 
black crepe to the spear head, allowing the streamers 
to fall naturally. 

14. When used to cover a casket the flag should 
be placed so that the union is at the head and over 
the left shoulder. ‘The flag should not be ‘lowered 
into the grave nor allowed to touch the ground. 

15. en the flag is displayed in the body of the 
church it should be from 2 staff placed on the con- 
gregation’s i as they face the clergyman, The 

ce flag, the state flag, or other flag should be at 
the left of the congregation. If in the chancel, or on 
e platform, the flag of the United States should be 
on the clergyman’s right as he faces the con- 

tion an@ other flags on his left. 


ea a 
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nee AMERICAN LEGION. : 
com iid tO: Bodenhamer, “War Memorial, | Chaplain—Rev. George F. Kettell, D. 


Lat ome ‘Ind.: Vice-Commanders—Milton | don, N. ; Hitstorian—Eben “Putn: a 1 
ee Oe nobel, Cincinnati, O.; John J. Dugan, Wil-| Farms, M: er—Bowman War 
mington, Del.; Frank Schoble, Jr., Wyncote, Penn.; Memorial Bldg., Indianapolis; Judge oe —Scott » 


WwW: M. Brewer, Pontiac, Mich.; Morton M. David, | W. Lucas, Havana, Ill.; Adjutant—James F. seb 
i Denver, jot re War Memorial Bldg., indianapolis. : , a 
Oo ALi ) THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY. 


Pres ddent—Mtrs. Donald Macrae, Council Bluffs, Fee anol bes Wenz, , War Memorial 
gow a: Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Vaun Scott Seybert, . W. W. Townes, 
_ Indian: 


apolis; Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald, Boston; Mrs. 
OAS Howell, 2349 Adams Ave., Ogden, Utah; 
_ Mrs. L. E. Thompson, 1608 E. 8th St., Pueblo, Colo.; 
Mrs. Harry F. Vass, Winston-Salem, No. Car. Ti. 
LA SOCIETE DES QUARANTE HOMMES ET HUIT CHEVAUX (FORTY AND EIGHT) 


wf Chef de Chemin de Fer—E. Snapper Ingram, Los , Neb.; Austin Imirie, Washington, D. C.; David 
ae ane Sous Chefs de Chemin de Fer—William H. Levy, Cincinnati; Ralph E. MeNeely, Fowler, Ind. 
7 ‘Yeager, ‘Girard, ‘Pa.; Talmage Smith, Grand Island, \ Dr. William H. Hamley, Lake Providence, 


REPAL TENT: COMMANDERS OF THE LEGION. 


Schmitt, Clarksdale, Miss.; Missouri—T. J. Strickler, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Montana—Harold DePue, Sidney, 
Mont.; Nebraska—Dwight P. Griswold, Gordon; 
Mont.; Nebraska—Dwight P. Griswold, Gordon, Neb, 

Nevada—v. Hursh, Sparks, AP New Hampshire 
—Harry W. Dudley, Tilton, N. H.; New _Jersey— 
Richard Hartshorne, Newatk, N. J.; New Mexico— 
Daniel Vaughan, Las Cruces, N. M. 

New York—John J. Bennett, Jr., 32 Broadway, 
N, Y. City; North Carolina—R. G. Cherry, Seed pe" 
No. Car.; North Dakota—Harry Hart, Ray, No. 

Dak.; Ohio—Dudley A. White, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Oklahoma—B. G. Patton, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Oregon—Sidney S. George, Eugene, 

Panama—Wm. Miller, Balboa Tinienits, Canal Zone. 

Pennsylvania—Frank he Pinola, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; 
Philippine Is—Benj. S. Ohnick, Manila, P. L.; Porto 
Rico—Miguel A. Munoz, San Juan, Porto. Rico, 
Atay Mee Julia Wheelock, ‘Palazzo Viminale, | on pk we: te pee ete ee: 

Ministero Interni, Rome. So. Gan; South Dakota—L. C. Morrison, Kadoka, | 

 Kansas—Harry W Colmery, Topeka, Kan.; Ken- |} So. Dak. 
tucky—Harvey White, Louisville, Ky.; Louisiana— Tennesse—R. A. McMillan, Knoxville, Tenn 
d B. Howell, Thibodaux, La.; Maine—Basil H. Texas—Ernest C. Cox, Austin, Tex.; Utah—Cecil - 
Be on, Rockland, Me:; Maryland——Harlan Johnson, | D. Pope, Helper, Utah; Vermont—Matcell Conway 
| eatinere: Massachusetts—John J. O’Connell, Boston. Barre, Vt.; Virginia—B_ M. Roszel, Winchester, Va.: 

exleo—B. P. Lowry, American Embassy, Mexico} _Washington—W. D. Welsh, .Port Angeles, Wash: 
oe Virginia—Dr James A’ Duff, Martinsburg, 
chigan —-Raymond J. Kelly, Detroit; Minnesota | W. Va.; Wisconsin—Marshall Graff, Appleton, Wis.; | 
Vv. Cl io gle Minn.; Mississippi i+—W'. A. Wyoming—E. T. Storey, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
PAST NATIONAL COMMANDERS. 
ee C. Clark, 506 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. Alvin Owsley. 1219 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 
_ Milton J. Foreman, 1150 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., John R, Quina, 930 Rives-Strong Bldg., Los 

Chicago, Illinois. a California. < 
ae ke D. Lindsley, Ritz Tower, 465 Park Ave., Waoncton, Drain, Old Nat'l Bank Bldg., Spokane, 
‘New York City. Howard P. Savage, Metropolitan Motor 
‘dispeetgaes The Prudentiai Ins. Co. of Amer- yore Bldg., 72 w *adiams Bitz, Chicag Gone Co, 


‘0, Illinois. 

eas New Jersey. ward E. Spafford, Room 1519, 1 ti nae 

Ee , limery, 48 Pearl St., Grand Rapids. Mich. New York City, 9, Ti Broadway, 
ord Mac. oNider, Mason City, Iowa. Paul V. MoNutt, Bloomington, Indiana. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WAR. ‘ i) 
‘Nattonal Headquarters—1518 K Street, N. W.,| Ossining, N. Y. Judge Advocate-General—Maj. 
ashington, D. C. William’ L. Symons, Washington, D. C.. Surgeon- 
Commander-in-Chief—Admiral T. J. Cowie, Wash- General—Col, George F. Keenan,” Boston. Chaplatn- 
ington, D. ©.; Honorary Commanders-in-Chief—Maj. | Giicorian Geyera what Gist Bae, | Philadelphis. 
The Geo. H. pene Chicago; Maj. Gen. Mark | p. c. > Washington, . J) 


Brooke, - 
aoe Upeemnosts Ark.; California~—Clarence i 
: Pee ont Los Angeles; Canada—R. ©. Allen, Winni- 
n. 


enn oe 


 Colorado—Kenaz Huffman, Denver, Colo.; Con- 
: U Phe ae A. Seaton, Waterbury, Conn.; 
elaware—Dr. Richard Beebe, Lewes, Del,; D. C— 
, Ee Atkins, Washington, D. C.; Florida—Robert A. 
_ Gray, Tal lahassee, Fla.; France——Albert B. Cudebec, 
3 rue Taitbout, Paris, "France; 

oe P. Graddick, Barnesville, Ga.; 
aii—John T. Fisher, Honolulu; Idaho——Nicholas 
Pocatello, Idaho; Iilinois—E. ‘A. Hayes, 110 N. 

‘ater St. Decatur Ti; atgrcag Soap A. pres 


- 
~ 


Ps 


— 


<ee 


) 
~~ 


General 

City; Maj. Ennalls Waggaman, Washington, D. C.; 
Lt. Comdr. Roger Kemper Rogan, Cincinnati; Capt. 
ra. John Parker Hill, Philadelphia; Col. Edward N 
J 7 Vice-Commanders-in-Chief—Maj. ‘Edward | Wentworth, Chicago; Col. Frederick N. Hate! 

f i) oil El Cajon, Calif.; Lt. Col. Walter M. Pratt, | Louis; Maj. William’ Guy ears Buffalo; ape. 
m Fem 14. Col. B sydney L. Smith, Brooklyn; Lt. Col, wvaley is Sy seie Worcester, M: k 

h tecutive Officer—A t-Gener Colonel 
easurer-General—Lt. Col. David T. Abercrombie, | Nixon, Weshinggart K tpes a S 


nibh vp THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG. A 
in bronze, upon e blue consists oe ene 's peal and men, salute. J 
e, upon ue backgroun a large white ‘our er 
star in each corner. The design of this SAAS be | States are tage tacts 1S ie ee Le Ln a United 
ae her floor of the entrance corridor of ths Soir. standard, and ensign. 
4 n general, the term ‘“‘flag’’ 
aimee aaltees ae 2 Yel ots abet | i, arg Be Sera 
‘ roken a e@ main } but the other three & 
the moment he reaches t an deck and is kept flying | usages of long pieadinaee pe le a poner ned 


as long as he is on Teen 3 Color is . flag carried b 
lan Sis a like y unmounted units. - 


43 when the President is embarked on a boat he . 
wat ated aR aOR at et | sal 7s Lea 
£0) arge. en he passes 
fDoatfipfag oe get kcal as the navy mee Pose, a 8 & flag flown on ships and small , 
gu our ruffles are given on the The canton or Rien now contains 48 stars arra: 
' four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the Na- | in 6 horiz ar 
onal Anthem is played by the band, and officers! point i upward: eo hao He tee we 


sa 


ae 


~Army and Navy Officers; Joint and Air Boards. 


PMilitary aud Naval Affairs. i: 


HIGHEST RANKING OFFICERS IN THE UNITED STATES AR 
“<The list is as of Nov. 1, 1929, and includes both staff_and line. Retirement age is Bartle) years) 
CHIEF OF STAFF. 
General Charles P. Summerall, 1867, 

MAJOR :GENERALS. 


U.S: 
rat 
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1888, 1929, 


Born Appt. R'k. Born Appt. R’k. Born A : 
ohn L. Hines. ...1868, 1887, 1921 F. Cheatham . .1867, 1901, 1926 | George L. Irw Re tRE - 
+ William Lassiter. < 1867, 1885, 1922 a W. Ireland. ...1867, 1891, 1918 Briant H. Wells... 1388 ie BH Z 
’ anson E. Ely....1867, 1887,-1923 | Clar. C. Williams. .1869, 1890 1918 | R. L. Carmichael... 1872, 1897, 
| Fred W. Sladen. . /1867, 1885, 1924| Herbert B. Crosby 1871, 1889, 1926 Paul B. Malone... 1872, 189 
fe, Wess. Smith. «1968, 1858, 1934 | Andrew Bere te -- tees: 1e87; 1937 | Charles Ht Sariigesls? oy 
ft r ; , 1925) Wm. C. vers. igs} 1927 | Cha 
Dennis BE. Nolan. .1872, 1892, 1925 | Richm. P. Davis. .1866, i337. 1927 Chas H. Bridgesi 873 1887 
Johnson Hagood. .1873, 1892, 1925| Edw. B. Winans. .1869, 1887, 1927 | Harry L. Gilchrist. 1870, 1500) 1929 
Win, b. Connor, 1874. 1893, 1925| Fred T. Austin. . .1866, 1901, 1927 | Stephen O. Fuqua.1874, 1901, 1 
| Box Conner. -~.. "1874 1894, 1925] HD. Todd, Jr 1800, 1890" 1937 | Crile Brow sag tare 188 Hee 
oe. Pz . 2 Orge d. 1DDS. . 75, I. R 
Malin Craig. ....- 1875, 1894, 1926 : . pitino pe : 


PAY IN THE ARMY. 


Base pay of enlisted men ranges from $21 to $126 | to $185 a month, according to grade and_ cervis 
& month. ase pay of commissioned officers below the irae 


Base 
Base pay of warrant officers varies from $109 | of Brigadier General ranges from $1,500 to 


ee 


BRIGADIER GENERALS. 


Born Appt. R’k. Born Appt. R'k. Born “Appt. 
a Aultman rg 1890, 1921 | W.M.Cruikshank . 1870, 1889, 1925 | Walter C. Short. 1870, 1891, 1 
\f Albert J. Bowley. . 1893, 1921} L. ai Holbrook .~ . 1875, 1892, 1925 ate §. Cochew .1871, 1894, 1927 
c Robert E. Callan. Teed, 1392, 1921| H. G. Learnard. . . 1867, 1886, 1926 | O. B. Roserbaum . 1871, 1894, “1927/7 
i Jos. C. Castner 1869, 1891, 1921 Wn. Pp. Jackson . . 1868, 1887, 1926 Abraham G. Lott.1871, 1896, 1927 
G. V.H. Moseley .1874, 1895, 1921| H. O. Williams . . .1866, 1887, 1926 Benj. D. Foulois .13 901, 1927 
: Edward L. King. .1873, 1892, 1922} Marry F. Rethers..1870, 1896, 1926 | Ch. R. Howland. .1871, 1895, 1927 
_. _Harold B. Fiske.. .1871, 1893, 1922 | Jas. M. Kennedy .. 1865, 1893, 1926 |/Frank C. Bolles.. +1872; 1806, 1928 
* Halstead Dorey... .1874, 1893, 1922 | Herbert Deakyne..1867, 1886, 1926 | Ch. E. Kilbourne ..1872, 1899, 1928 
Hugh A. Drum. . .1879, 1898; 1922} C. L. H. Ruggles. . 1869, 1886, 1923 | H. S. Hawkins.. 872, 1894, 1928 — 
S. Heintzelman.. 1876, 1895. 1922 | Wm. E. Gillmore. .1876, 1901, 1926 | GC. H. Conrad, Jr. .1872, 1895, 1928 
_ G. J. Symmonds . . 1866, 1886, 1923 | Frank P. Lahm. . .1877, 1897, 1926 | Geo H. Estes. . 73,1894; 1929 
§. D. Rockenbach.1869, 1891, 1924 | Alston Hamillcon 1871, 1894, 1927 | FrancisLeJ. Parker1873, 189: 
La Roy Eltinge. . . 1872, 1891, 1924 | Francis H. P. 1897, 1927 Charles D.Roberts1873, 1897, 92 
_ Ewing E. Booth . .1870, 1901, 1924 | Geo.C. Barnhardt. 1308, 1892, 1927 | James B.Gowen. .1872, 1898; 1929 s 
, Campbell King. . . 1871 1898, 1924 | Meriw. Walker.. “1869, 1893, 1927 | George C. Shaw. . 1866, 1901, 1929 A 
4 illiam W. Harts. 1867, 1885, 1924|Samuel Hof. .. 51870; 1894, 1927 | JamesF. McKinley 1880, eh 1929 
_,. Edgar T. Sa “1863, 1893, 1924|G. H. Jamerson. . 1869, 1893, 1927 | Louis H.Bash....18 95, 1929 “s 
«Geo. 8, Sim 1874, ea 1924| Henry J. Hatch. "1869, 1891, 1927 | Andrew Moses a 897, 192 
v4 F.M. C Caldwell 866, 1886, 1925 |Jas. H. Reeves. ..1870, 1892, 1927 } Henry C. fisher '1867, 1801; 1929. 
Paul A. Wolf..... i868, 1886, 1925 ta 


HE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


REAR ADMIRALS IN T 
. Qn the order of senlority, as of Nov. 1, 1929. 


Philip Andrews, 1866-1882; 
1867-1883; Andrew T. Long, 
Burrage ‘1867-1883; Ashley 
1 Samuel S. Robison, ¥ 1967-1884: Charles F. 
Amey Mark L. Bristol, 18 ; 
ia a ‘Thomas P. Magruder, 

5 =: Kittelle, 1867-1885; 
M. Nulton, ae 


1872-1889; 


Phe, Chase, 1860-1886; George R: Marvell 1869- 
Leh i te emeier, 186' 


1886: John H. Dayton, 


868-1886; Frank H. Schofield, 
Willard, 71870-1887; Herny i i Hough, 
Harle ey 1870-1887; Noble _E. 
5 Sane, 1871: -1887; Richard H 

Laws. 1870-1887¢ 


Leigh, 
gh, 1870, 


Georg A 

1888; Joh As 

a 1872-1888; Joel R. 
”’ Clark, 1871-1889; 


Pay 


Pay of enlisted men ranges from $21 to $157.50 a 


ing ti ade and lengtb of service. 
ey er arate ° re m $153 to "$1389 


‘a"month, according to length ice. 


cers wanles fo 


THE AERONAUTICAL BOARD OF 


Army, 
Trainin: 


First year is that of birth, second, that of appointment 
to the navy. The retirement age is sixty-four years.) 
1889; Walter S. Groslete 


McLean, 4872-1890; cept M. Reeves, 1872- 
Frank H. Brumby, 1874-1891; Harris 

1891; Henry V. Butler, 1874- 
1874-1891; William H. Standley, 
T. Craven, 1873-1892; Wat T. ag baie, 1874- 
Albert W. Marshall, 1874-1892; rry_ B. 
1875-1893: Arthur Jj. Hepburn, 1877-1803; Ton 
C. Hart, 1877-18: 


Edward R. Stitt, 1867-1889; Albert M. D. McCor- 
mick, 1866, 1888; Robert M. Kennedy, 
Norman J. "Blackwood, Prepac 


Sup; 
| Christian J. Peoples, et £100: Thomas 8. ei? 
1866-1892; Thomas H. Hicks, 1869-1892. 


Construction Corps. i. 

George H. Rock, 1868- pie See 
Civil Eng 

y H. Rousseau, gots ‘Frank Es chem ; 

a, a 870-i897. 


teed ranges from $1,500 to $6,000 per annum 
according to length of service. x 


4 
d 
4 RD OF rial ARMY AND NAVY. 
Chiet of Staff, ee Son. Charles P. rations, Admiral Charles F. Hughes: Asst. Chiet 
 Summerall; Deputy ren ek Staft, Army, Maj. Gen. - Naval Operations, Rear Admiral William H. 
Briant H. Wells, Asst.Chief of Staff War Plans D visi andley; Director, War Plans Division; Office 
Army, Brig. ‘Gen. George S. Simonds; Chief of Naval ! Stent Operations, Rear Admiral Frank H. Schofield. 
q THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


apa of the Board (all ex-officio). 
A. eed Gide of. a ee Dtotston, ural. 


P 


<0 
ee og 
le 
oO 
873-  ~ 
1891; James J Raby ee 
1892; 
‘Yarnel 


Frank B. 


1871-1889; 
Sellers rs, 1874-1890; 


David 


893. 
REAR ADMIRALS (Staff). 
Medtcal Corps. 


1867-1800; ei 


. K, Turner. Repre- 
ar Plans Rinision, Office of big 8 


Navy, Capt. L. 
rar Butler. 


; : THE RECULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STAT f 
‘The Army of the United States consists of the , menin the R ar Army, and 6,445 Philippine Seoute. 
Regular Army, the National Guard while in the}, The Organized Reserves constitute a oe sie 


to meet any major emergency. req 
prvice: of) the United Pidtes, and (tie Organized of troops in excess of those of ‘the peng Aree 


- Reserves, including the Officers’ Reserve Corps | ang the National Guard. 
d the Enlisted Reserve Corps. The National Guard consists of the regularly 
The Regular Army consists of the Infantry, the | enlisted men who upon original enlistment are not. 
avalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery | less.than 18 nor more than 45 years of age or who in ~ 
orps, the Air Corps, the Corps of Engineers, | subsequent enlistments shall not be more than 64 
the Signal Corps, which are designated the com-| years of age, and of commissioned officers and 
-batant arms or the line of the army, the General | warrant officers between the ages of 21 and 64 years. 
Staff Corps, the Adjutant General's Department, Only citizens or those who have declared their 
he Inspector General’s Department, the Judge | intention of becoming citizens are eligible for en- 
Advocate General’s Department, the ba oak op ig el listment in the National Guard. Under War Depart- 
_ Corps, the Finance Department, the Medical D ment regulations officers and warrant officers must 
; Warfare the Ordnance Department, the Chemical be citizens. The organization of the National Guard 
Fartare Service, the officers of the Bureau of Insular | in general is the same as that prescribed for the 
Affairs, the officers: and enlisted men under the} Regular Army. The National Guard is primarily a 
urisdiction of the Militia Bureau, the chaplains, the | state force but may be called as such by the President 
rofessors and cadets of the United States Mititary | into the serviceof the United States, and when so 
Academy, detached officers, detached enlisted men, | called is subject to the laws and r gulations governing 
_ umassigned recruits, the officers and enlisted men | the Regular Army as far as applicable. When Con- 
. of the retired list, and such other officers and en- | gress has authorized the use of troops in excess of 
liste men. as are now or may hereafter be provided | those of the Regular Army. the members of the 
, National Guard may be drafted into the federal 
he “Act of Congress making appropriations for | service to serve therein for the period of the war or 
- the, year end June 30, 1929, contemplates an | emergency, unless sooner discharged. The strength 
‘e enlistec strength ot approximately 118,750 | of the Nationa: Guard on June 30, 1929, was 176,988 


‘MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND CORPS AREAS, U. S. ARMY. 
EPARTMENT OR y 


Coprs AREAS. ‘Headquarters. . Jurisdiction. 
Q H/Boston. ) 2... _.|Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., part of Long Island. 
N ¥.,.N. se Del., Porto Rico. x wre “ 


a EN N. 
Baltimore, Md... wHPas Ma., Va., 


DC. 
a.|Ft. McPherson, Ga.... N.C., 5, Gis i. ou Tenn., Miss., La, 


.|Ft. Hayes, Ohio....... OCW. Va., Ind., 
 }Ghieaze, TH. 6.2. 30e. 5s ht Mich. Wis., The: Fock of Jefferson Bks., Mo., and Arcadia 
? Targ et Range, near Arcadia, M 


oO. 
Mee ais Bvare e Ark., ac except the post of Jefferson Bks., Mo., and Arcadia 
Target Range, near Arcadia, Mo.; Kan., Lowa, Neb., Minn. 


Dak., S. Dak. 
Te, Okla., Col., N. Mex., Ft. D. A. Russell, Wyo., ine. targ. 
and manoeuv. reserv. Raa Ariz. (except Ymua). 


an Corps Ares... Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. . 


inth Corps Area... i a San Franclis- eens oe tae = 
WOON io 54 olele ass ash., Ore., 0, ont., Wyo. (except that part of Fort | 
D. “A. Russell in the Eighth Corps Area), } 

{ Cal., Alaska, and Yuma, ‘Aris, P plage tiny oi » 

pe eee Hawaiian Islands and dependencies. ; 

eigen igtosiah tern, ware Philippine Islands. 
Rice oS es .|Canal Zone. 


.{Amer. Bks,, 'Tientsin. ..}U. S. Army troops in China. 


' COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICTS. 


Be Firat Z ARR - denied, & oR wiwalbes Harbor defenses of Boston, L. I. Pena Narraga 
St ne peers soi and Portsmouth ee Lai “New 
Bi BECONUsrisc sive coco cle te Otten, N.Y... ois arbor defenses of the Delaware, Eas 

et ee ee tern N. Y., Sandy Hook, 
Saar esa Harbor defenses of Chesapeake Bay, and the Potomac. 


Mearalale's ea [el be Harbor defenses of Charleston, Key West and Pensacola. 
+++.-|Presidio of San Fran-|Harbor defenses of the Columbia, Los An: 
: C1500, Calis! Ob. San Diego, and San Francisco, CGP aCe aa 


.seeeses{Ft. Amador, Conn tape Harbor defenses of Balboa and Cristobal. 
+ eeeweee (Fort Shatter, T es ...|/Harbor defenses of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor. 
ae .|Fort Mills, \ .|Harbor defenses of Manila and Subic Bays._ 


Siritnctal, limits of the coast wahesy dis- | fleld Barracks, H. T.; P 1 
Bs iN, ay ae Oe mate bom yas date eo Ameer, Cy -Z: Philippine ea Kt 
rps areas bea e same 4 
-—-Bigetfel desigtarions cae ch vial — nley, P. I.; First Cavalry Division, Ft. BIIss, 
active tactica sions, th their head- The General Hospitals of 

uarters, are as follows: First, Ft. Hamilton, | At Hot Springs, Ark (also mutase army are located 
- ¥.; Second, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; Third, | of San Francisco Be reag Honolulu; Army Medical 
rt Lewis, Wash.; Hawatian Division, Scho- | Center at Washington, D . C., and El Paso, Tex. 


/ ENLISTED STRENGTH OF THE REGULAR ARMY—BY ARM OR SERVICE 


; Strength, June 30, 1929. Strength, June 30, 1929. 
Mts eee \ Wxel, P ’ Exel ¥ 
esc or Service. Scouts. | Scouts. Total. Arm or Service. Scouts. | Scouts. Total. 
FRE 41,368 | 2,355 | 43,723 |lOrdance Department. 98 
favalty..... PR Wepve.ses: |. bb. cli cco peeullitinantelanetpment | oc naoL 4 aeeey bal 
Pina etlileny bet eet 14,971 990 15,961 ||Chem. War. Service. . 425 425 
Coast Artillery Corps 12,168 | 1,295 13,463 ||Medical Department.| 6,715 |" 327°] 7,042 
Brees of Engineers.. 079 320 14899 Det. Enl. Men's List.| 5,514 |. : 5,514 
ee . ee ? i. eee ta b, 
 Bilgn Orps . 430 125’ 25555 etirod on act, itty. ba pues Paes Dots eo} [Batted ec 
Quartermaster Corps.! 7,543. 432 Jake Totaling) eee 117,725 |_ 6,491 | 124 216 


. By Scouts is meant Philippine Scouts. 


vA ot. the 137,529 commissioned officers, cers Phill 
- pfficers and enlisted men in the Mars, warrant a ie on in ane, olin tourop ont bias opine. 
on June 30, 1929, a total of 98,943 were ser hed 
e ee Pp United Sates, a, 14,228 1 tn Hawa, 
ask 196 
‘orto Rico, 11,337 oe tne ‘philippine Islands, ea 3 


+ 4 WES 


. 7 


hie ine rh 


: Mao i hi es RSs ay a: : 
nited States—Army Training; Air Service; American Creed. 


2 


Sti Mes ARMY) TRAINING’ ACTIVITIES. x nek 
Regular Army—Throughout the year all units | officers of the Organized Reserves is usually con- _ 
of the Regular Army receive peace-time training at | ducted at Regular Army garrisons, the officers of a 
ij ves ET ; regiment, or other appropriate unit, being trained 
|} their home stations or in summer training camps. together for a period of fiiteen days ined. 
___ In addition to its self-training one of the principal | "Gr ‘the 112,722 officers in the Reserve Corps, 
_ missions of the Regular Army now consists in train- | 19.608 received active duty training in 1929 for 
Ing civilian adjuncts of the Armygof the United | fifteen days and 944 received training at schools and 
oF _/ Btates. other institutions for longer periods than fifteen 
. ational Guard—The National Guard is trained | days. Altogether 21,901 reserve officers were en- 
; , throughout the year, This training is directed to- | rolled in the Army correspondence courses. Ag 
_ . ward providing in time of peace, an adequate, organ- Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—Young men 
i. ized, and effective force, sufficiently trained and | attending certain schools and colleges receive mili- 
: developed so that it 1 be available in minor | tary training during a considerable portion of their 
. emergencies for employment within the limits of the | academic courses. At least once during his course 
1 United States by the States or by the United States, | in college each young man who is a m 
and so that it will be immediately available in major 


ember of the 
iy ‘ : ee T: C.is uae six rok) ig | 253 aon 4 
f emergencies for employment the execution 0: ining camp. uring the last year . were 
i limited missions. The law requires that each organi- | trained in schools and colleges and 6,612 received — 
zation assemble for drill and instruction not less than | their six weeks’ training at summer training camps. 
forty-eight times each year and shall in addition Citizens’ Military Training Camps—D ng 
participate in encampments and maneuvers, or other | the summer of 1929 there were established through- 
; exercises at least fifteen days each year. out the United States 53 camps for the training of 
I The assemblies for drill and instruction (technically | the youth of the Nation. Young men between the 
‘ known as armory drills) are carried on at the home | ages of seventeen and thirty-one attended these 
.~ station of the organization where an armory or other | camps and there received the rudiments of military 
| suitable building is available. L ‘| training, a course of physical development and 
ia The fifteen days’ field training is carried on during | instruction in citizenship. ‘ : 
i the summer months at camps or localities especially The complete course in these camps extends over 
; selected for this purpose. a& period of four years, occupying one month p 
| During the summer of 1929 a total of 163,124/ year. Graduation from four of these camps is a 
officers, warrant officers and enlisted men participated | material step toward a commission in the Officer: 
i in field training. R Ci . In the summer of 1929, 3' 
Organized Reserves—Active duty training for | young men were enrolled in camps. 


THE AIR SERVICE. 


i FIELDS. Pope Field, Ft. Bragg, N. C. it 
/ ae COnTS oer Post Field, Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. ; 
_ Barksdale Field, Shreveport, Richards Field, Kansas City, Mo. AS a 
) Biggs Field, Ft. Bliss, Texas. Rockwell Field, Rockwell Field, Coronado, Cal. _ 
Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. Ross wield: Arcaiiac Cal: re 
|) Boston Airport, Boston, Mass. San Antonio Air Depot, Duncan Field, San Antonio,T, 
) © Bowman rg Jeffersontown, Ky. Sand Point, Seattle, Wash. pt elk 
Brooks Field, San Sete clad exas. Schoen Field, Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind. ¢ 
|} Burgess aad Uniontown, Pa. Scott Field, Scott Field, Belleville, Hl. oe 
} ‘Chanute Field, Rantoul, Il. Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. rane 
Clark Field, Camp Stotsenburg, P. I. Sheridan, Ft., Ft. Sheridan, Hil. \ tae 
, Ft., 5 
am Clark; Ft., Brackettville, Texas. Cal Tucson, Tucson, Ariz, ae 4s i 
| ~~ Crissy Field, Presidio of San Francisco, Cal. Wheeler Field, Schofield Barracks, Honolulu, Hawailt.’ 
i sonia ew fe ag NES Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. a 
\e TOOK, an . 1” $2 1 i 
| Curpbariadd Hanging pield, Copiberand, ora. | Army, Als Compe Appropelations for 12, monine 
| Cee aa wriginins 300; (1922), $25,648,333; (1923), $13, a: 
Deven’ ‘Texas Dryden, Texas. (1934), $12,626,200; (1925), $13,416,619; 
Ce ee eee ntanio, Texas 18,061,191; (4927), $17,106,694; (192 
Sen A Aonal, Bagowood, Md. 594; (1929); $27,681,331; (1930), 32,6 
Farfeld Air Depot, Fairfield, Ohio, | NAVAL AIR STATIONS. $i, 
ce Field, France Field, Canal Zone. The U. S. Naval Afr Stations are at Pensacola, 
Hatbox Field, Muskogee, Oklahoma. Fla.; Hampton Roads, Va.; Anacostia, W: m, 
y lly Field, Kelly Field, Texas. D. C.; San Diego, Cal.; Lakehurst, N. J.; Coco — 
f Kindley Field, Ft. Mills, Corregidor, P. I. Solo, Panama Canal Zone; Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, 2 
> Langley Field, Hampton, Va. ‘| Hawaii; Seattle, Wash. ' ip aS » 
te Laredo Airdrome, Laredo, Texas. The Marine Corps FI: Fields are at Manage 4 
EE Gea eR i an ae Micueagunt Ban Diogo, Cali, tse tk ae ae 
(Pof , ( (3) ‘ , - ; > . p Ti 
i ae Ar d. Navy and Marine Corps Reserve Aviation 
q N. M. Training Stations—Squamtum, Mass,; Rockaway — 


XAas, Beach, Long Island, N. Y.; Great Lakes, Il. ie 
Hawaii. Naval Reserve Aviation Bases Minneapolis, _ Ar 
net Oe era Long Beach, Cal.; Oakland, Cal,; Grosse Ile, 


Bee cat nium $8,300,000. for ett ; 
,065,288 for aviation; ,300, 0} as 
Offutt Field. Ft, Crook, Nebrasta. Soe pee-(1928) $19,755,000 for aviation, and $345,000 
Pailiips niga? RGacioen Proving Ground, Md. for airplanes for the Naval Reserve; (1929), $32,. 89,- 
paibareh Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. 000: (1930), $31,430,000. 
ie a THE AMERICAN’S CREEv. 


; k of the| on Publication. Accepted by the House of Repre- 
Written by William ‘Tyler Hig eae | half of the American People, April 
U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and adopted sentatives, on be 


: t's Com: 3, 1918. , 

bi hoa ape pace aes Government of the people, by the people, for the 
“peo ee eng ahaa ee Stee OF roll the Sons nt of the governed; a democracy in 2 Tepublic: 

ta Lats) ator ot many sovereign States; a perfect union, one and inseparable; ests 2 ish iu pon 

: those eine ‘of freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which American patriots sac 

ye Yes rove believe it 1s cay ’ to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 

, my duty to my country . 

is ee eaten its nee to defend it against ‘all enemies. 


ne 


i= "NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH. 
{ ‘Revised by the Militia Bureau of U. S. War Dept., 30, 1929) 


States. Total. | “States. ‘Total. || States. 


TOWS 19-0 hes 9 Byes 3,443||New Hampshire..|- 1,012|/South Dakota 
anaes Sees +.-s|  3,154)|New Jersey. ey! 4,522 2,395 


Kentucky....... 2,714|| New Mexico. 


ate 
on 
r=) 
Oo 


Minnesot: 4°862 Oregon i 2 4,627 
Mississi 1,653)||Pennsylvania....}| 11,614||Wyoming........ 668 
Missour' 4,373)||PRorto Rico...... 1,508} 


1,155}| Rhode Island. . 1,709 ‘Totals. vam < 176,988 


: Nebraska 1/692||South Carolina: -] 1,999 
aan. weseee--t 4,590/|Nevada 122 
The national ard strength is thus classified— State Staff Corps, 1,186; Special Allotment (In- 
Infant: frvigtons. 124, a 1; Cavalry Divisions, | fantry), 14,447; Coast Defense, 7,407; General Head- 


: Army troops (less ‘Cavalry Divisions) 5,041; | quarters Reserve, 2,073. } 
troops, 11,125. Hi 


NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD. ‘ 
(Officially révised as of Oct. 15, 1929) # 


peace in Chief, the Governor of the State. Douglas P. Walker. 
djutant General, Brig. Gen. Franklin W. Ward} | 258th Shield Artillery, 29 W. Kingsbridge Road ' 
e at No. 100 State Street, Albany. The State N. Y. City. Col Paul Loeser. > 
enal is at 62nd St. and 2nd Ave., Brooklyn. Com- | 244th Coast Artillery, 125 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. : 
mander of the New York National Guard, Major Gen. Col. Lewis M. Thiery. / 
liam aot Haskell, office Municipal Building, | 245th Coast Artillery, 357 Summer Ave., Brooklyn. Pa 
City. Col. Bryer H. Pendry. % 
212th Coast Artillery, *20 W. 62d St., N. Y. City. 
Col. Wm. Ottman 
102d Medial Regiment, 56 W. 66th St., N. ¥. City 
Col. L. A. Salisbury. Ambulance Battalion Head- 
quarters at Syracuse, Collecting Battalion Head- 
quarters at Brooklyn, Hospital Battalion Head- 
quarters at Albany, 1 Ambulance Company at 
Brig. Ge ennings. Syracuse and_1 at Ticonderoga, 1 Collecting 
nee Brigade, 104 East 34th Street, ere at Rochester, and 1 at. White Plains, 
ew York City. Brig. Gen. George R: Dyer. 1 Hospital Company at Brooklyn, 1 at Corning, 
Infantry Brigade, 68 Lexington Ave., N. Y. and 1 at Albany. t 
t rig. Gen. John J. Phelan. ¢ 10th Infantry, 195 Washington Ave., Albany. Col. 
‘Field Artillery Brigade, Me Clermont Ave., C. E. Walsh. Companies also at Catskill, Hudson, 
Brooklyn. Brig. Gen. W. F. Schohl. Oneonta, Walton, Binghamton, Oneida, Utica, 
Cavalry ‘Brigade, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brook- Mohawk and Rome. 
lyn. Brig. Gen. Mortimer D. Bryant. — Infantry, 1402 Eighth hha io Col. 
Tagine Head puarkers creep, Staten Island. F. W. Baldwin. 1 Comp a," 
7th D ion Special Troops, 216 Ft. Washington | 7ist Infantry, 104 E. 34th a wy. ning: Col. 
Ave N. Y. City. Major Soha C. Mansfield. W. A. De Lamater. 
are Division Headauertere Company, 216 Ft. | 105th Infantry, Troy. Col. Walter G. Robinso 
N.Y. City. Companies also at Cohoes, Seca 8 Housiok 
Falls, Whitehall, Saratoga Springs, Glen Falls, 
dO ars Saranac Lake, Malone, Amsterdam and Glovers: 
ie 


: Tank Gompany, 29 West Kingsbridge Road, 106th “tataiiiry, 1322 Bédford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Col. Thomas Fairservis. 
— poiaiey, 643 Park Ave., N.Y. City. Col. 


Hayes. 
: ’ ny Q. 355 Marey Ave.. 108th Satanic: Syracuse. Col. J. S. Thom 
mth Divist Major Walter B. Corwin. Companies also at Rochester, Geneva, Onwero, 
Division, Aviation, Miller Field, S. I. Major Mediana, Ogdensburg, ‘Auburn, Hornell, 
ai ai xe tte ito i 104 B. 34th St., N. Y. Cit 16bun aces 68 it 
attalion, y. th Infantry, Lexington Ave., N. Y. Ct 
Major Andrew C. Otto. Col. William S. Costi fae City. 
‘ neenpers, 216 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y.| 174th Infantry, 172 Connecticut St., Buffalo. Col, 
ook. BE. Humphreys. W. R. Pooley. Companies: also’ at Jamestown. 
f Cava, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. Col. Olean, Tonawanda “aeh Niagara Falls. 
; Howlett; with one troop each at Syracuse, ves Infantry, 30 W. 148rd St., N. Y. City. Col 
is shest r and Buffalo. William A Taylor. F ‘ 
( ae hari 145 Culver Road, Rochester. Col. 16th pie oe Be ae Col. R. A A. Fegan. 
; atteries also at dileto gsto! 
} 104th Field Artillery, 92-10-172nd St., Jamaica. Poughkeepsie and Mount Voor Kin me 
‘ol. Chas. G. ae Battery A, Syracuse; The armories in the City of New York are under 
nd ad Bingham the control of the Armory Board, consisting of the 
Bi mreiiteey. Tige Franklin Ave., N. Y.| Mayor, Comptroller, President Board 0 vad Aldermen, 
City, . John W. Kilbreth; 1st Battallon is at | President Dept. of Taxes and Assessments, two com- 
ee 17 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn manding officers of the National Guard, and the 
a ae Field Aneillery, 29 Manton St., Buffalo, Col.! Commander of the Naval Militia. - 
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NEW YORK NAVAL MILITIA, | eit 


Rear Admiral, W. B. Franklin, Commanding N, Y. } Landing, N. Y.; Lieut.-Comm: Hw) 
Naval we Headquarters Room 2205 Municipal Kenzie, commani eut.-Commander Maleolm Mae- : 
i n ew Yor ‘D3 Air Si 
First aitatton, \ U. 8..S. Mlinois, foot of W. 97th St., | Beach, L. L : Lieut. ae Loesiastoss oe eon 
New rae Nt N. Y.; Captain Theodore Nelson, com- V N-4RD Air easaer ak, Air Bette 


‘Beac f . Cyril 
coer frank i, Lackey, commanding, oY No fe "Hen %. Wildman (4}, command- 
apta ‘an! ckey, commanding There are win: > 
Third Bae Headquarters 908 Main St. Hast, | which are petashed to bas < separate Metin 


_ Rochester, N. Y.; Captain William J. Graham, com- | 31st Fl Bae teas 
| faanding: with divisions in Buffalo, Dunkirk, Water- Division, Ossining, Ney Rochelle, S x Bae za Fie 


) town, Niagara Falls and’ Rochester. Tompkinsville, 
¥ 9 ea Battalion, foot of 25th St., Whitestone | . “Porat Siren, 1,905 ‘omcers and men, ee. 


d Y ’ - 


Sta 


x) 


‘ Grady), Ne Neb., 1,113: Fort 


$93 75 


U. S.—U. 8. Army Forts; Interments in National Cemeteries. 229 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORTS. 


Adams, Pemeort, R. 
Amador, Se RS SA ie Ly 
Armstro’ onolulu, aker, Sansalito, 
Ca.; Banks Winthrop, Mass.; Barrancas, Fla.; 
Barry, San Francisco, Cal.; Benning, G 

Bliss, Tex.; Brady, Sault Ste aris, Mich.; 
Bragg, N. C.; Brown, Brownsville, Tex.: Canby, 
Dwaco, Wash.; Casey, Wash.; Clark, Bracketville” 
Tex.; ‘Clayton, C. Z: Columbia, Ft. Columbia. 
W; Constitution, New Castle, N. H.; Crockett, 
Galveston, Tex.; Crook, eb. 

ome deg Delaware Hag Del.; De Lesseps, 
Cristobal Honolulu, T. H.; Des 
Moines, eres. Dousias U Utah; Du Pont, Delaware 
City, Del. 


Eustus, Leehall, Va.;_ Flagler, Port Townsend, 
Wash.; Frank, Manila, PL: Funston, San Fran- 
5 ; Greble, New- 
R. L; Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hancock, 
Hook, N. J.; Harrison (Benj.), Lawrence, 
ant Hayes, Columbus, Ohio; Heath, Winthrop, 


Houston (Sam), San_ Antonio, ten Howard, 
Baltimore, Md.; Hoyle. Edgewood, Md.; Huachuca, 
Ariz.; Hughes, Manila, P. I.; Humphreys, Alex- 
= Va.;-Hunt, Va.; Jay, 


I.;_ Allen (Ethan), Vt. 
Andrews, Boston, Mass.: 


Goyernor’s Island, 
Kamehameha, Honolulu, T. H.; Kearny 
nilip), Newport, R. I.: Lawton, Seattle, Wash.; 


> Dowell, 


Tex.; ay ag! Portland, Me.; McKinley (W iiliamn): 
Guadelu t.; McPherson, Atlanta, Ga 

“ae eae Fila.; Mason, San Francisco, 
ca Meade 8. D.; Michie, New London, 
Coun, ies San Francisco, C Mills, Cavite, 
I; Missou Mont.: Monmouth (old Camp Vail), 
X. Ji Monroe, Fortress fen oa tak Mott. Salem, 
Moultrie, Sapeevor > Myer, Rosslyn, 

va. Shiaen Eoeiown.. 2 


Ha _Preble, Portland, Me.; "Randoiph, Cristobal, 


C. Z.; Reno, Darlington, Okla.; Revere, Hull, Mass.: 
Riley, Kan.: Robinson, Neb. 

old, Rio Grande, Bere ; Rodman, New 
Bedfo Mass.; Rosecrans, Pt Cal.; -Ruck- 


man, Boston, "Mass.; Ruger, Hono ulu, T. HL; 
Russell, Wyo.: San Jacinto, Galveston, Tex.; Sauls- 
bury, Milford, Del.; Schuyler, Westchester, N. Y.; 
| Scott. (Winfield), San Francisco, Cal.; 
Ga.; Shafter, T. H. 


Screven, 


ugus' 
M 
Gla; 
Det., 


Sheridan, Tl.; Sherman, C. Z 
New York, N. ¥.; Snelling, 
Mass.; Stevens, Ore:; Story, Cape Henry Va.; 
Strong, Boston, Mass.: caer Charleston, 8. C. 

Taylor, Key West, Fla.; tert New_ London, 
Conn.; Thomas, Newport Ky. ilden, Rockaway 
Park, N. Y.; Totten, Whitestone, N. ¥.; Travis, 
Galveston, Tex.; Wadsworth, Rosebank, N. Y.: 
Ward, Seattle, "Wash.;. Warren, Boston, Mass. ; 
| Washington, Md.: Wayne, Detroit, Mich.; Weaver, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Wetherill, Jamestown, R. I.; Whitman, La Conner, 
Wash.; Williams, Portland, Me.; Wint, Subic Bay, 
P. I.; Wood, New York, N. Nis Wood (Leonard), 
Md.; Wool, Fortress Monroe, Va.; Worden, Port 
Townsend, Wash.: W' right (George), Spokane, Wash.: 
Wright (H. G.), Fisher's Island, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES ARMY CAMPS, 


Custer, Mich.; Devens, Mass.; Dix, poe led ah 
N. J.; Eagle Pass, Tex.; Eldridge, Los Banos, 
Furlong, Columbus, N. M.; Grant, Il.; Hay (oh). 
=e Mt., P. L.; Hearn (Lawrence J. bi Palm C 

Sal. 


Jesup, Ft. McPherson, Ga.; Jones (Harry J.), 
Douglas, Ariz.; Knox, Stithton, Ky.; Little (Stephen 
D), Nogales, Ariz.: McClelian, ‘Anniston Ala.; 
; Nichols, Maricaben} Stanley, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Stotsenburg, Anganie BP: eee 
Tobyhanna, Pa.; Upton, Ye 


MANUFACTURING ARSENALS. 


A ta, Augusta, Ga.; Benicia, Benicia, Cal.; 
Frankford, a oeray sage Pa.; Picatinny, Dover, N. J.; 
Raritan, Metuchen, N. J.; Rock Island, Rock Island, 
Ill.; San Antonio, San Antonio, Tex.; Rerineneld 
Armory, Springfield, Mass.; U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 
2; Nitrate Plant, Ala.; ‘Watertown, Watertown 

ass.; Watervliet, wWatervitet, N. ¥.; Edgewood 
Arsenal, Edgewood, N 
a Ra GROUNDS. 


Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Md. ‘ 
DISCIPLINARY BARR ATE 


; Sill, OKla.; Sipcum, 
Minn.; Standish, B oston, 


B., Fo 

1st, 2d and 3d Disciplinary ont, 
Pacific Branch . §. Disetplinary Barracks: 
Hq. Det_U. ne D. B., Alcatrez, Cal. Troops: Pacific 

Branch, U. D. Guard Co. 
Atlantic Branch U.S. pba tae A Ree Ha, 
Ati. a ON Governor’s Island, N. ¥. Troops: 

9th pinekplinney ‘Company. 


THE RANK OF GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT GENERAL, 


The list (date when Congress conferred rank in 
parentheses) is: 

General of the Army—George Washington 
(June 15, 1775); Ulysses S. Grant (July 25, 1566); 
T. Sherman (March 4, 1869; Philip H. 


Sheridan pane 1, 1888); John J. Pershing (Oct- 
‘ &, PaEs asker H. Bliss (Oct. 6, 1917); Peyton 
Summerall 


March | (May 20, 1918); Charles P. 


‘eb. 2: 
eb AeBeel General of the Army—George 


Washington (July 3, 1798); Ulysses 8, Grant (March 
2, ; William’ T. Sherman ely 25, 1866); 
Philip H. Sheridan (March 4, 1869); John M. 
Schofield (Feb. 8, 1895); Nelson ais Miles san? 
t pore 


A enue 
(Oct. 16, 1918,; Robert L. 
Edgar Jadwin (retired Aug. 1929, with 
Lieutenant General, Act, ee 3, 1915). 


rank of 


INTERMENTS IN NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 


Barrancas, Fila., 2°91; Baton Rouge, La., 3,309 ' 
Battle Ground (Takoma Park Sts.), D. C., 44; 


Beaufort, S. C., 9,735; Beverly, N. J. 262; Camp 
tier (Spi Pa Tii., 1,621; 9 Nelso Ison, Ky. 
3,673; Cave ouisville), al as 5, metté 
bi), La. reiae 14,402; 
ty gai wh 5,211; i ond 1d. Harbor (Richmond), 


enc ont., "1648: Cypress 
Ss lyn) we 12° 159; Danville, Ky. 363; 
Dan TeV Va., 1, eae Fayetteville, Ark., ; Finns 
y 4 orence,.S. C., 3,019; 


venwort. 


Fredricks 
a Van a 203! Grafton, 
We va, ig eae Ect au ad ‘Jet 


0., * 1a0r e Jefferson Bee TT 
Keokuk Towa, 1,050; Me 


is) ee 
ane gle ot pare diag a By dats Oe 


14,923; noe City, Mexico, 1,563; Bere oe 
(Somerset), 746; Mobile, Ala., 2 
‘Fenn, 16, ik 


| Sn ti tag Nashville (a (Madison), 

tchez, 

{paises * 3,464; Phiinlelphia a tlie ute, a.) 
Pa., 4, 570; Po oplar Grove (Petersburg) 

Port. Hudson, La., 3,859 Quincy, iL, 50007 ale 5 gh, 
N. * 1,249; Richmond, 6,650; ck Isl 
Ti & 8: : 


Salisbury, 4 re 
Pek eA: i bane Benen Pines (Rich- 
oy 32; 
ae aa : Shiloh Gare ha 


5,323; Yor rivown, va 2,204; Bitka, Alaska, 70; 
- ‘ota, 4 
neo 05 acres, of which 1,216 are inclosed. 
Of the interments about 10. 700 are those of 
Gontederates, being mainly in the National Geme- 


Cam Butler, City Point, Cypress 
Hite. Vion int, Fort Smith, Hampton, Jefferson 
Barracks, Little Rock, Philadelphia, Springfield and 
Woodlawn 


erseas soldiers returned and interred 
eeemen everson. 6,577, not including 75 from 
R 


or eaniiintdly 5,600 World War dead buried in 
Arlington National ‘Cemetery. 


es ; 
uand (ct, 6, isis): 


230 United States—Military Academy; New Gov't. Buildings. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY 


The United States Military Academy is situated 
on the Hudscen River, at West Point, N. Y., a place 
rich in historical interest and made memorable by 
the treason. of Benedict Arnold. The massive stone 
buildings rising grandly above the broad, winding 
river harmonize beautifully. with the background of 
blue hills to form an ideal location for this, the 

. greatest military school in the world. The buildings 
and grounds represent a money value of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. 

The maximum authorized strength of the Corps 
of Cadets, excepting four Filipinos, is 1,374, ap- 
pointed in number and from sources as follows: 4 from 
each State at large, 192; 2 from each congressional 
district, 870; 2 from each Territory, 4; 4 from the 
District of Columbia, 4; 2 from natives of Porto Rico, 
2; 122 from the United States at large, 122; 180 from 
among the enlisted men of the Regular Army ‘and of 
ethe National Guard, in number as nearly equal as 
practicable, 180. Total 1,374. 

Of the 122 from the United States at large, 2 are 
appointed upon the recommendation of the Vice- 
President, 20 are selected from among the honor 
graduates of those educational institutions which 
have’ officers of the Regular Army detailed as pro- 
fessors of military science and tactics and which upon 
the determination of their relative standing at the 
last preceding annual inspection regularly made by 
the War Department were designated as “honor mil- 
itary schools,” and 40 are chosen from among the sons 
of veterans who were killed in action or died prior to 
July 2; 1921, of wounds received or disease contracted 
in line of duty during the World War. 

Candidates are eligible for admission from the day 
they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or from 
the National Guard) until the day they become 22 
years of age, on which latter day they are not eligible. 
The ‘age requirements for all candidates, as well as 
the service requirements for appointment from the 
Army and from the National Guard, are statutory 
and can not. be waived. 

Appointments to. the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
may be designated one year in advance of admission. 
For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
district three candidates may be nominated, a 
principal, a first alternate, who is entitled to ad- 
mission. only in the event of the failure of the prin- 
cipal. and a second alternate, who is entitled to 
admission only in the event of the failure of both 
the principal and the first alternate. 


The selection of 
these 


andidates is left entirely with the Senator or 
Representative who has the vacancy at his disposal 
and may be either by competitive examination or 
direct choice at the option of the Congressman. 


ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 
Each candidate must pass 2 -rigid physics ~ y 


‘amination and none is accepted who_has any def 


or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
service. In addition, each candidate must pass an — 
examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry, 
English Grammar, Composition and Literature, and 
History. However, graduates of first class 


matical and professional. 
taught are Mathematics, English, French, S 
Drawing, Drill Regulations of all arms of the service, 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Electricity, History, Inter- 
national, Constitutional and Military Law, Civil 
and Military Engineering, Art and Science of War. 
Economies and Government, and Ordnance 
Gunnery. 7 

The pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com- 
mutation of rations, at present fixed at 80 cents per 
day The total is $1,072, which, with proper econ- 
omy, is sufficient to meet his actual n at the 
Acsdemy. 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 
Upon graduation, cadets are co ioned second 
lieutenants in the United States Army, with the 
exception of the Filipino cadets, who are eligible for 
commission only in the Philippine Scouts. ‘ 

The total number of graduates, including foreign- 
ers receiving instruction under special Acts of Con- 
gress, from 1802 to June 13, 1929, inclusive is 8,785. 
The number of cadets in the eure on Aug. 31 
was 1,278. The Superintendent is Maj. Gen. 
B. Winans, U. S. A., and there are 21i officers and 
instructors at the Academy. 

Detailed information as to the appointment and 
admission of cadets is contained in an attractively 
illustrated pamphlet, a copy of which will be fur- 
nished, without cost, upon application to the Ad- 
jutant. General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS PLANNED FOR WASHINGTON. 


The Public Buildings Commission—Senator Reed 
Smoot of Utah, Chairman, Senator Claude A. Swan- 
son of Virginia, Congressmen Richard N. Elliott of 
Indiana and Fritz G. Lanham of Texas, David Lynn, 
Architect of the Capitol, James A. Wetmore, Acting 
supervisirng Architect of the Treasury, and Lt. Col. 
U. S. Grant 3d, U. S. A., executive officer—is the 
ph agen agency under the bill passed May 25, 
1926, appropriating $50,000,000 to be expended 
. ($10,000,000 a year for five years) to proeure ade- 
q Sipe housing for all government activities in Wash- 

on. 

An ‘expenditure of an additional $25,000,000 for 
the purchase of sites was authorized by the 70th 
Congress by an Act approved January 13, 1928 
amending the original Public Building Bill approved 
pee 25, 1926. } 

he Commission has approved the purchase of all 
land not now Government owned in the Triangle 
bounded by the Mall, Pennsylvania Avenue and 15th 

Street, and reservations C and D, N. W. 

Congress specified buildings “combining high 
Standards of architectural beauty and practical 
utility” and suitable approaches, and beautifying 
and embellishing their surroundings in harmony with 
‘the L’Enfant plan. 

The Commission has approved in general a plan 
for the erection of buildings covering this entire 
Triangle and has specifically approved, both as to 
the location of and the amount to be expended on 
the following buildings: Ps 

The completion of the center wing of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Administration Building* $2,000,- 
000; the Internal Revenue Building, to be located 
between 10th and 12th, B and C Streets, N. W., 
$10 000,000; the Department of Commerce Building’ 
to be located between 14th and 15th and B and D 
Streets, N. W., $17,500,000; the extension of the 
Government Printing Office Building, $1,250,000; 
the Archives Building, between Pennsylvania 


W.,*| Building is expected to be completed 


completed in February, 1932. 


Avenue, B. 9th and 10th Streets, N. W., $6,900, 

the Agriculture Department Extensible Building 
be located between Linwood Place; 13th, B and 
Streets, S. W., $5,750,000. 

In addition to the above mentioned, the Com- 
mission has recommended that buildings for the 
Department of Justice, Department of Labor, 
General Accounting Office and the Independent 
Pitoes, Sundin be located in the above mentioned 

e. 

New plans provide space and opportunity for a 
new Post Office Department Building when needed, 
oa por the eventual inclusion of the existing rict 


ig. 
The site for the Supreme Court Building, as aj 


proved, is located between East Capitol Street aa 
et ha Avenue and First and Second Streets, 


The annual rental paid for space occupied’ by 
ah at a egg ar pudependent estab- 
e nm private property in Washington was 
$814,217.12 in 1924; $913,770.54 in 1925; $857,141, 68 
in 1926; $997,120.41 in 1927; $1,210,335.83 in 1928. 
The figures for 1926 to 1928, inclusive, do not include 
rents paid for local Post Office stations. 

It is expected that the center wing of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Administration Buil will 
be completed in February, 1930, and will contain 
eee ta Soe HK . 

e ern venue Building, which it is ex- — 
pected will be compléted by June 30, 1930, will | 
hepa 750,000 square feet and house 4,500 em- 

ees, 

The extension to the Government Printing Office 
yy July 21, 
1930, and will contain 168,000 square feet. 

The Department of Commerce Building will 
contain 1,092,000 square feet and house 5,000 em- 
ployees, and it is expected that this building will be 
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sg _ MILITARY MAN-POWER OF NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 


i hu. Pe 7 ‘ 
re and Abroad; Flag Pledge. 


Revised by the United States War Department as of Oct. 1, 1929.) 


Population. 


Brazil 

British Emp.. 
Australia . . 
Canada. . 


One w 
won 


ptvdatohed tetetat doh totet 


OHO 
WAND 


PUSSAE RE RONS 


eo 


1, 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
1 

0. 
0 

0 

0. 
te 
0. 
0. 

0. 
1. 
0. 
1. 
QO. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
as 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 


6,032,990 
17,694,189 
150,000,000 


SrSSSo 


; i] 1:762'450 
wTi] 3102678781, _7;500 
(Yugoslavia. -| | 13,308,158 141,568 
United States} 120/013/000| 136,217 
407,710 |6,107,106 


& 


an 


| SrossooHo 
ia 


THE PLEDCE 
(Taught in many of the schools 


“I pl 


Active Forces. | Res. For. 
Number eee Number, | Number. 


Addition’! 
dn Navail Ne 

nm, Nav: umber. 
and Ind. > f 4 
.|Air Forces 


122,800 


: ES a" 
_ Organized Forces. Total Man-power, aK 
ao hg 


Total Organ. For. 


136,000] 16.00 
1,501,000 64. 
7400001 14:53 


a 


oe 


et 
NOMOOWOHNWONSOHDORIE EN ANOHOOUOSOHOOHOOS 


Craig SE: Ma etry RPNOWr 
SRRASLSS UNH HOORAUKOMPUOSBANHSSSHOSR SON ES 


em 


5 
600,000 
8,185,000 


737,873 
61,142 


PITO PS RON Si 
HOONOSEON 
WBIIPH SASHA 


rte 


0.24 ‘ 
10.08 | 850,432 
0.35 |18,077,709 


38 }|28,273,628|34,380,734| 2.16 |84,159,066 


TO THE FLAC. 
and repeated by the pupils daily.) 


e allegiance to the flag of the Dated States 


iets the Republic for which it stan 


One Nation, indivisible, 


With liberty and justice for all.” 


ae The Pledge to the Flag, it is asserted, was written 
{pn Aug., 1892, by Francis Bellamy a member of the 
staff of the Youth's Companton, of Boston, who had 
been active in getting Congress to authorize the 
President to proclaim Oct. 12 as Columbus Day, a 
P The idea of that 
holiday is ¢ 
of the junior 


occasions, 
carried in 
t, or Ww! 
f the United ‘States 
ie. 
When flags of two or more nations are displayed 


‘ 


they should be flown from 
same height and the flags s 
mately equal size. 


separate statis of the 
hould be of. approxi-— 


When displayed over the middle of the street, as 
between buildings, the flag of the United States 
should, be suspended vertically with the union to _ 
the north in an east-and-west street or to the east 
in a north-and-south street. 

When used on a speaker's platform, the flag 
should be displayed above and behind the ee 

When flown at half staff, the flag is hois to 
the peak for an instant, and then lowered to the 
half staff position, but before lowering the flag for 

it is raised again to the peak. By “half 
gs meant hauling the flag down to on halt 
the distance between the top and bottom of the 


staff. a 
Memorial Day, May 30, the flag 1s displayed 
at all staff from ‘junrise until ies and at full 
staff from noon until sunset. 


? ‘TROOPS ENGACED IN UNITED STATES WARS. 
} (Prepared by Adjutant-General’s Office, U. 8. stant igs , 
‘ DATES. “TPRooPSs ENGAGED, 


; hae R. Active Hos- | Regu- ; Volun- 
CS ac Wat From— To— tilities Ceased.| lars. TS. 


Revolutionary War..} April19, 1775|Jan. 14, 1734 aApril 19, ia see oe pgs ne TN Ee oh Bs 
War of 1 1812. aba Ravore June 18, 1812|/Feb. 17, 1815} Jan. 8, 1815 ; 
War with Mexico. . -\aaprit 24, 1846|May 30, 1848|/eSept-14, 1847 3 
port Lo 1861/Aug. 20, 1866|fApril 9, 1865 i 

April21, 1898] April 11, 1899} Aug. 13, 1898] 57,329) 223,.235)......... 64 
April 6, 1917lJuly 2, 1921! Nov. 11, i918 545.7731 617,275 2,894,0531h4,057, 101 


a Proclamation of Congress read to Army at 12 | e Capture of the City of Mexico. 


Co) peck noon on April 19, 1783. J Date of Gen. Lee’s surrender. 
: : Estimates on total troops Tun from 250,000 to g Of this number only 46, 347 were actually 
el 395, ‘858. ‘Greatest strength of Continental Army | drafted, the remaining 73, 607 having served as 
ais wns about 35,000, in November, 1778. substitutes. 


dently represents enlistments and not in- h Army only, does not include Marines who served 
dividual ‘soldiers, hence is considerably in excess of | with the Army in France. 
actual number of troops employed, as it is known The Continental Army was organized by the 


_ that a large proportion of the men rendered more Continental Congress June 15, 1775, under George 
than one, aes of service and are counted that | Washington as Major-Gen. and Commander-in- 
‘number 0; Chief. The so-called Continentals in the Revolu- 
wid ‘Hostilities ‘borat oe this date. The Act of Con- | tion totaled 231,771. The War Department was 
approved May 13, 1846, eLESOS the existence | established Aug. 7, 1789. The standing army 
; ae Sat of war organized September, 1790. 


UNION ARMY LOSSES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
(From ‘Geoctitental Losses in the American Civil War,” by William F. Fox, Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S. V.) 
Be eee ee 


Battle. Killed. Wounded. Missing. Aggregate. 


.| Gettysburg . 
Spottsylvani. 


ber ot, 86 
a es bi 10.30, 1863. gee’ t 
e! os : oe 
en 1-4, 1 Pie 4 ae Cold Harbor... ......... 
.| Fredericksburg. ........ 


2.7.6.1 Stone River;.........-. 
Ries Sa Petersburg (assault) . 
SE SL ve tts Bull Run (first Manassas) 


A 
P Moke tg writers usually estimate the total , December 31, 1862, killed, ae wounded, 7,945: 


Confederate troops in the Civil War at | captured and missing, ra 10;26 
mE | Totitod 00 is63. kil "oes: 


based on a population of 5,000,000 whites. | Chancellorsville, 
rians mate the total number of } wounded, 9,081; ane sutbat 2, 
i Srednate {FOODS at.600,000. R. H. McKim puts iiifed regate, 12, 764. Gettysburg, July 1-3, 
the total at 621,800. On March i, 1862, by Con- ed, 2,592; wounded 12,706; captured and missi 
+ tererate records, the total was 340,250. ‘Woodrow | 5,150; aggregate, 20, ae Chickamauga, 
x n his ‘History of the American People,” 19-20, 1863, killed, 2,312; wounded, 14,6 
nas ; _ estimated the Confederate troops at 900,000 tured and Missing, 1 1,468: pts pacers 18, 454 
in The Confederate losses in particular engagements lin, Nov. 3, 1864, Killed, 6 
‘Were as follows: Bull Run (first Manassas), July The number ‘of camiafaive in the volunteer and 
: 21, 1861, ete 387; wounded, ae captured anit regular armies of the United States during the 
sing 13; aggregate, 1,982." Fort Donelson, | war of 1861-65, acco to a statement pre 
February 14-16, 1862, killed, 466; wounded, | by the Adjutant-Gen: 's office, was as f lows: 
' captured. and missing, 13,829 aggregate, | Killed in battle, 67 038: died of wounds, 4 vee 
aap 829. Shiloh, Tenn., April 67, 1862, Fink , 1,723; | died of disease, 224,586; other causes, such 
Bet 8,012:  eaptin and missing, 959; aggre- | accidents, murder, ete., 24, 872; total “died, 339. 528: 
e, 


en Days’ Battle, Virginia, June | total deserted (estimated), 117, 247. Number of 


ig02, killed, 3,478; wounded, 16, 261; | soldiers in the Confederate service who died of 

missing, 875; . | wounds or disease (partial riper 133, or 

deserted (partial statement), 104,428. Number of 

United States troops captured during the war, 

197. iB 211,411; Confederate troops captured, 462,634. 

Pigg lane | ae US lt at 

r ani missing, ,367; onfederate troo arol 

mae a ep December 13, ay di ae Number Ualied S) Se 

who Ww 


Awe NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


“There are branches of the National Home oa Dayton, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; T 
Va. Leavenworth, Kan.; Santa Monica, Cal.; ark et Pies eae 


‘Springs, S. D. The aggregate number of pedsntreed eared for is about 28,000. 


STATE HOMES FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. j : 
Location. STATES. Location: States. §| Location. 
Yountville Missouri. . ..|St. James Sandusk 
Colorado. . |Homelake Montana,...:..|Columbus Falls }|Obio-..--...-.. { reaeey 
Mcoungotiont ..|Noroton Heights Nebraska Jf Burkett ORCTON A 3. es Roseburg- 
_- Idaho...... .+.-|Boise ‘| \ Milford Pennsylvania Erie 
_  Minois...,.....|/Quiney New Hampshire./Tilton Rhode Island. . .|Bristol 
PEndlan gs. ).)3. 2). . Lafayette New Jersey J Kearny South Dakota...|Hot Springs ~ 
Btn LOW BR clevisseis. os Marshalltown a ae Vineland Vermont......./Bennington 
Kansas. .......|Fort Dodge New York...... Bath § Orting 
Massachusetts. | |Chelsea Oxford Weehington 2) yRptall aan ee 
: Michigan. ..., *|Grand Rapids North Parotat: Lisbon Wisconsin...... aupaca 
aie painnesota aivlata's Minneapol Oklahoma. . . (Oklahoma City Wyoming...... (Buffalo 


The United States Soldiers’ Home in the District 

of ‘Columbia was established by Congress, March 3, 

4851, for the relief and support of invalid and dis- 
: fret: soldiers of the regular army, 


Blank applications for ad i ained 
from the Baant of Com: Spies = ners, U. 8. be fae 
Home, Washinedan, D. on 

\ 


. 


rion, Ind.; Danville, Ill.; Johnson City, Tenn, and Hot 


PLE PLEA IEA LN TIO 


ee 


Total 


.20 |Montana 

.61 |Nebraska. 

.90 |Nevada.. . 4 
.19 |New Hampshire 
005; New Jersey.... 


P. Cent. 


of Tot. _ STATE. \ Total Ett 


Pennsylvania...| 359,817 
Philippine Isl...| 2 5 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota 
Tennessee. . 


63,109 
32,0. 


at ORG Ce ie ea iat 


Virgin Islands. . 
Washington... . 
West Virginia , 
Wisconsin 


Name. Location, 


_*Brookwood..... ..|Brookwood, near London, England.... 


*Flanders Field... .|Waereghem, Belgium 


Interments| Known. 


437 
» 366 


434 


Romagne-sous-Montfaucon, Meuse, 


ce 
Seringes-et-Nesles, Aisne, France. 


14,163 
5,992 


Thiaucourt, Meurthe-et-M oselle, France 


Bony, Aisne, France 
Suresnes, 
Belleau, Aisne, France 


*Erection of permanent markers completed. 


Seine, France (near Paris).. 


29,085 


' <—s __s 
DECLARATIONS OF WAR 1914-18, TO ARMISTICE NOV. 11, 1918. 


Against Cen-,Duration 


y Central 
tral Powers. | of War. 


Powers. 


Yy. M 
, 1914/4 
1914 


9, 1916} Aug 
he Nov. 


th 
ernment 
‘tates is 


Allies Sept. 29, 

; Austria-Hungary, 
( 8; Germany, Nov. 11, 1918. 
- Peace treaties—(1918)"March 3, at Brest-Litovsk, 
between Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, B 
garia and Turkey; (1918) March 7, between Ger- 
Lap tt d Finland;. (1919) June 28, at Versailles, 
any and fies; (1919) Sept. 10, at 

. Germain, between Austria and Allies; (1919) 
Nov: 27, at Neuilly, between Bulgaria and Allies; 
fo ey june 4, at the Grand ‘Trianon, between 
‘ ungary and Allies; 920) Aug. 10, at Sevres, 

isa ‘between Turkey and Allies 

“U.S, PEACE PACTS WITH CENTRAL POWERS. 
i (Memorandum by the Department of State.) | 
“Treaty Between the U. S. and Germany Restoring 


=< INSICNI 

Silver stars for general officers, 1 inch in diameter. | 
 General—F our silver stars; Lieutenant General— 
Three silver’stars; Major General—Two silver stars, 
Brigadier General—One silver star. 

{ 1—A silver spread eagle, 34 inch in height 
nd 144 inches between tips of wings. ‘ 
ena h a fiver-oak lest, 1 Inet ta 

cl ‘oss. 5 , 
_Major—A gold oak leaf, 1 inch in height and 1 inch 
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Friendly Relations signed at Berlin, Aug. 25, 1921; 
ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 1921; ratified — 


Berlin, 


by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by Germany, — 


Nov. 2, 1921; ratifications exchanged at 
Nov. 11, 1921; proclaime: 
“Treaty between the U. 


r 


Friendly Relations signed at Vienna, Aug. 24, 1 ig 


ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 1921; rati i 
by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by Austria, 
Oct. 8, 1921; ratifications exchanged at Vienna, — 
Nov. 8, 1921; proclaimed, Nov. 17, 1921 ‘ipa 
“Treaty between the U. eal ys Hungary Establish- 
ing Friendly Relations signed at Budapest, Aug. 29, — 
1921; ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 1921; 
ratified by President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by 
gary, Dec. 12, 1921; ratifications exchanged a 
Budapest, Dec. 17, 1921; proclaimed Dec. 20, 1921. 
“In proclaiming the treaties Restoring Friendly — 
Relations with Germany and Austria, the President 
declared the state of war between the U. S. and 
the Governments of Germany and Austria to have 
terminated on July 2, 1921. it, 
"February 21, 1923, 1s the date upon which Gen. 
his command ceased to occupy German 
territory. These were the last American troops to 
leave Germany with the exception of a small detach- 
ment of a few men which withdrew from Germany on 
July 11, 1923." ‘ 


ets 


Captain —Two silver bars; O08 oath ea 
and 1 ind) length. ars }4 . 
First Ligutenant—Cne silver bar, 4 inch in width 

1 ine length, rabat ey van 
second Leulenant One gilt bar, 14 inch in width _ 

inch in length. 5 

ang hplatn. ()) hristian—A silver Latin cross, 
1 inch in height. (2) Jewish—A double tablet 
pearing Roman numerals from 1 to 10, surmounted — 
by two equilateral triangles interlaced, all silver,- 
1 inch in height. 
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CASUALTIES OF ALL BELLICERENTS IN’ a “WoRLD te 
: _ (Compiled by U. 8. War Department; checked up on Feb. 25, 1924; correct, June 30, 1928) 


} Paro 
Wounded Prisoners and Total — 
_ Casualties. Missing. : Casualties. 


Rest Total ! 
nm § Mobilized Killed and. 
i OE SES Forces. Died. 


or tres or 


SEreES wha 


ta Welbiwie o> wer 0st 188, $,157,315 12,831,004 4,121,090 


Mae St. ota 12,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 
ee 7'800,00! 1;200;000 3,620,000 | 2/200;000 7,020,000 . 
ne sys weaeeee | 23850,000 325,000 400,000 250,000 975, 
Z BR Ss oe 1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 
if Total Eboitcccsesn| 422,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 


_ Grand total. 65,038,810 8,543,515 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,499,386. 


ied and died includes deaths from all causes; ons who served with the Army in France, 
erman and French figures official. nited States Army casualties were as follows— 
front 2 bese mobilized Peat 4,057,101; killed and died, — 
es for the United States include marines serv 119,956: wounded ties. 193.663 (re ting 
ing with the army. Wounded casualties include, for | 739'§74 individuals, but not Including 12,943, who 
the United States, those who died of wounds,number- | died of wounds) ; prisoners and missing, 4, 423 (fepre- ; 
ri ng 1 senting prisoners only, all missing cases cleared — 
au i cluding members of the United States Marine up); total casualties, 318,042; per cent, 7.0. 
y. 


Bu) 


.. AMERICAN ARMY BATTLE CASUALTIES IN WORLD WAR. 
A. E. F. , | A. E. F. (Sib.) Grand Totals. 


Offi- ) Army ; Eni. Offi-) Enl. Offi- , Army} Ent. 
cers. |Nurses} Men. | Total. |cers.|Men .|Tot. 
- Killed in action. ........| 1,655]...... ¢ "ABG) 2% tein! 

Died ot pees received 
woundes Re kes oh ebro 4 tee Shane 12,375} 12,934]. 8 8 559]. oe 12, 383] 12,942 
Wounded, not mortally. . 3]176,147|182,622 4 % 3 176,195} 182,674 


fo ni weawbter (2 te 
Fk RQRBIS atolls Snir vss we x 31224,408 233,097 5 82! 87' 8,690 3'224,490! .233,184 
an Y Battle casualties of the U. S. Navy and the | 69,446. 
-U..8. Marine Corps are not included in ee figures. ‘Total deaths from all causes, 119,956. a 
_ Includes troops in Northern Russia and at sea. Marine Corps casualties were—killed in action, 
-Many individuals were wounded more than] 1,450; died of wounds, 1,007; died of disease, 304; 
once, the total number of additional non-mortal accidentally killed , 28; died of’other causes, 18; total, 
‘wounds treated being 10,989, increasing the aggre- een Wounded ‘numbered 7,714; total casualti ties, 


te number of army battle casualties to 244,173. 

betas Tang not included in the above table Unites States Navy Losses at Sea in World 
ged of disease, 62,670; died of accident, | War—Killed in action, 30 officers and 326 men; died 

41508; aro whed, 727; suicide, 965; murder or homi | of wounds, 6 officers and 52 men; lost at sea, 41 officers 


de, 318; execured, S55 other causes, 228; total, ! and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 men. 


Sree 
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ae ; NEW YORK STATE LOSSES IN THE WORLD WAR. 
(Compiled by Franklin W. Ward, the Adjutant Generla of the State.) 


tas ak snieconil 


ae Killed ; Total Killed | Total Killed ! 
- County. in |Deaths. County. | in |Deaths. County. in | 
Action. Action. Action. ' 


65 -190 |] Jefferson...... 49 110 |} Schenectady... 44 # 
18 47 || Lewi 8 25 || Schohari 2 4 
53 128 37 5 
24 83 45 6 
27 70 378 32 
{59 141 71 44 
31 87 183 14 
12 AL 6.696 Plopas ss. ee 7 
16 58 192 Tompkins. . Bae 13 
16 47 211 || Ulster.. 31 
12 31 73 10 
21 55 156 ‘3 
37 |) 109 35 21 
303 736 86 163 
8 44 286 12 
24 62 70 ‘ates. af 6 
12 35 14 Not shown. . 8 
= AY 179 ‘ 
epic 60 Totals... = 
3 6 St. Lawrence. . 31 102 Mo 5 eo! 
35 90 Saratoga...... 28 64 
Died of eee e Died died of disease, 4,626. Both | the Marine Corps) totaled 1,61 were © 
are included in the total. m, New York City. Gr; re ra aw ae; 


De aths of wer Sork men in the U. S. Navy and dluding ic nurses, 14,114. 


4 


Statistics. _ 


‘ UNITED STATES PENSION STATISTICS. 
(These statistics are official, and are furnished by the Commissioner at Washington.) 


ear { Soldiers {| Widows | Total on |TotalDisburs.{; Year | Soldiers | Widows 
Fise’l)| on Roll. | on Roll. |Pen. Roll.| for Pensi (Fise’)| on Roll. Pen Roll. or Bousicnas 


139,394, 147 
156,906,637 


13 
138,462,130 
138,531,483 

é 137,504,267 224,714 

267,189 137,759,653 oe 210,724 


PENSIONERS ON THE ROLL JUNE 30. 
1928 1929 1928 


No. 0. : No. No" care sa 
74,929 : ..| — 258,620 | 259,197 tle 
3 Ni 3 


9 
197,934 181,235 224,714. | 210,724 
oe 2,346 | 2,3 
164,708 178,804 oe 893 ae 
367 414 Other dependents.......| _ 4,211 4,423 
26,195 28,643 5 = pe. s 
War pensions paid by the United States 1791-1877 _ 
13,665 14,758 | totaled $428,141,000. In the period 1791-1800°they et 
3,555 3,699 | averaged $97,000 a year. r ay 


'* 
ta 


Fi “4 PAID OUT FOR PENSIONS. 
page eS ey a eee 
5,267 5,574 Fiscal yr. | Fiscal 
* ‘ 1928, - 1929. 


Dollars. | Dollars. 


Civil War. é 
War with Spain : 70,674,419 


1 
730 
Br iar: Other classes 8'622'277| 91450, 


Widows Ant 14 11 
: 491,194 | 477,915 39 
7 Phe last survivor of the Mexican War, Owen | when death.took William F. T. Buckner, 101, at 
fe ome Edgar, 98, died on Sept. 3 wkd at 7 agi Mo. = Re Db ane In later’ es! 
wh f Philadelphia, and in | he was a banker. Fo is servi i 
ee satiety ne y ‘A. i. F- in France, in the World War. isch 


"early life was a printer. 
Nog There were two survivors until June 16, 1929, 


a 
- UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. 
(Data are official, and are supplied by the Director of the Bureau.) } 


ector, . Hines; Assistant to the Director, The total number of patients remaining in all 
ei ie: a riane Directors; pe eter 1, 1929, was 27,784, of whom 6,547) 
. reining 
ce aii )}; Omer W. 5 d 
] & ti Tri ee Nee Tae d_ ex-service a 
thief, Construction i : 
poe ae < niment Lifes 
fune 30, : NH 
“¢@laims have been adjudicated. Loans on Adj 
E ee a 560,919 were granted. made by the Bureau to 1, 
"~The number of veterans now receiving compensa- araount of money being $133. sing eae 
tion is 266,498 and the nurhber of deceased veterans On July 1, 1929, The Bureau was supervis ne ie 
eos, Pella, ge revi, sompenesty | RUAPUnD tra an'g2 fat were ine chen 
0 - | incompete A dren ‘ 
G10 007 Saner’ g - fy ine ats yh of ve veterans, and 969 were incompetent 
‘he ti ursemen: nsa- | dependents. ' 
Ng TE eT eco. ee eee The number of fiduciaries whose activities were 
tal number of ex-s under the supervision of the Bureau was 51,974, 0 
The total disbursements, made by the Bureau 
amount to $4,773,358,879.51, of which $883,991,- 
424.99 was from insurance premiums and allotments. 
deducted from service men’s pay. ; 
Boat wets Berea te: gS TL SEL: vomntlonsl 
‘ n= | 961,50; term ance, $1,133,311,544; vocation 
ho is my pepe nee He com! training, $644,993,467.71; und medical and hospital 
ofthe Bureau. ~— services, $351,076,919.84. 


the Treasury Department., 
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‘The' students of the Naval Academy are styled 
midshipmen. Four midshipmen are allowed for the 
.Vice President and for each Senator, Representative 
and Delegate in Congress; one for Porto Rico, a 
native of the island, nominated by the Governor; 
one for the Resident Commissioner from Porto Rico, 
two for the District of Columbia, and fifteen appointed 
each year from the United States at large. _ 

In addition, one Filipino is allowed for each class. 
The appointment from the District of Columbia 
and fifteen each year at large are made by the 
President. ; 

The selection of candidates; by competitive ex- 
amination or otherwise, for nomination for vacancies 
in the quota of Senators, Representatives and 
Delegates in Congress is entirely in the hands of 
each Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress having a vacancy; and all applications 
for appointment or inquiries relative to competitive 
examinations should be addressed accordingly. 
Two examinations for admission are held each 
year, the first on the third Wednesday in February, 
the second on the third Wednesday in April. 

The law authorizes the appointment of one hun- 
dred enlisted men each year, to be selétted as a 
result of a competitive examination of enlisted men 
of the Regular Navy and Marine Corps, who must 
not. be more than twenty years of age on April 1 
of the year they enter, and who will have been in 
the service at least one year by July 1 of that year. 

The law authorizes the appointment of twenty- 
live midshipmen each year, to be selected as a re- 
sult of competitive examination of enlisted men 
of the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Candidates must be citizens of the United 
States who are not more than twenty years of age 
on April 1 of the year in which appointed; who 
have been in the Naval Reserve at least one year 
by July 1 of the year in which appointed. [ 

The competitive examination of these enlisted 
men is held on the third Wednesday in April of 
each year. Candidates may also be accepted on 
certificate. 

An act of Congress approved June 8, 1926, author- 
izes that the number of midshipmen now allowed by 
law at the United States Naval Academy be increased 
by 40 from the United States at large, to be appointed 
by the President from among the sons of officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and 


* Marine Corps of the United States who were killed in 


action or died prior to July 2, 1921, of wounds or in- 
juries received or disease contracted in line of duty 
during the World War; Provided, That one-half shall 


‘ 


. ee 
U. S.—Naval Academy; Nautical School; Coast Guard. = 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS. ‘ . | 
be appointed from among the sons of officers and one- — 
half from among the sons of warrant officers, soldiers \ 


sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. 


' + 
All candidates, except 4 Filipinos, are. required 


to be citizens of the United States and must not be) | 


less than 16 nor more than 20 years of age on April 1 
of the calendar year in which they enter. 

The course for midshipmen is four years. During 
the summer, midshipmen of the first, second and third 
classes go to sea for about three months. Midshipmen 
after graduation are commissioned as Ensigns in 
the navy, and oceasionally to fill vacancies in the 
Marine Corps and in certain of the staff corps of 
the navy. . 

The height of candidates for admission shall not 
be less than five feet two inches, at the age of sixteen 
years, with an increase of one inch for each addi- 
tional year or fraction of a year over one-half; and 
the minimum weight at sixteen years shall be one 
hundred and nine pounds, with an increase of not 
less than three pounds for each additional year or 
fraction of a year over one-half. Any marked 
deviation in the height and weight relative to the 
age of a candidate will add materially to the con- 
sideration for rejection. Candidates must be un- 
married, and any midshipman who shall marry, or 
who shall be found to be married before his final 
graduation, shall be dismissed from the service. 
Each candidate who has passed the required ex- 
aminations must, before being admitted as a mid- 
shipman, deposit the sum of $100 to cover part of ~ 
the cost of his initial outfit. 4 


After being admitted, he is credited with the sum of : 
dition to the $100 cash» 


$250, which is needed in ad 
deposit to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, 
textbooks, etc. .This amount ($250) is deducted from 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments. Any 
midshipman may, however, immediately after enter- 
ing the Academy repay this amount in full. 


Each candidate before admission will be required ~ 


to sign articles by which he binds himself to serve 
in the United States Navy during the pleasure of 
the President of the United States (including his 
time of probation at the Naval Academy) “unless 
sooner discharged. The pay of a midshipman is 
3780 a year. b 
Naval Academy entrance literature may be’ ob- 
tained upon application to the Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. Rear Admiral 
S. S. Robison was appointed superintendent at 
Annapolis and took charge on June 20, 1928. ~ 


NEW YORK STATE MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY. 


The New York State Merchant Marine Academy, 
the oldest nautical school in the United States, was 
established in 1874 and until July 1, 1929, was known 
as the New York State Nautical School. It is now 
under the control of the State Department of Educa- 


tion with a Board of Visitors composed of maritime 


men representing the different Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce. The Student body is 
divided into two branches, deck and engineers. The 
deck cadets are given practical and theoretical in- 
struction in all branches of seamanship and of navi- 
gation in ship construction and stability, in cargo 
handling and ship’s business. 
besides shopwork and drawing are given practical 
and, theoretical instruction in marine engines and 
boilers and in internal combustion engines. All 
cadets are trained in handling small boats under 
oars and sails. The course equips the graduate to 
perform the duties of junior officer on merchant ships. 

Applicants for admission must at the time of their 
examination be between the ages of 17 and 20 years, 
of normal size and sound constitution, and free from 
‘all physical defects, must pass a strict physical ex- 
aAmination,* must produce testimonials of character, 


The engineer cadets. 


must have had two years high school education and 


pass a satisfactory mental examination, must be — 


residents of New York State and have either a parent 
or guardian who is a resident of the State of New 
York to sign the necessary papers, and they must 
have an inclination for a sea-faring life and enter the 
school of their own free will. Examinations both 
mental and physical are conducted on board the 
Training Ship. ‘Two years are required to complete 
the course and obtain a diploma and certificate of 
graduation. The school year begins about October 


Ast, and is divided into the Winter term from October 


Ist to May list, during which time the Training 
Ship “Newport” is moored alongside of a pier in 


j 


New York City and the time is devoted to both ° | 


theoretical and practical instruction. At the begin- — 


ning of the Summer term from June Ist to September __ 


30th the ““Newport’’ makes a cruise usually to foreign 
waters when the entire time is devoted to practical 


work: There is no charge for tuition or board but — 


the cadets are required to deposit $160. to provide 
for uniforms and working clothes. A _ registration 
fee of $2 is required with the application. ‘ 

The office of the school is located at. 17 
Place, Room 2730, New York City. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD. : ; 
of wrecks, derelicts, and other floating dangers to 


The United States Coast Guard was created 
by Act of Congress, approved Jan. 28, 1915, by 

mbining therein the Revenue Cutter Service, 
organized Aug. 4, 1790, and the Life Saving Ser- 
vice, which latter was operated in connection with 
the Revenue Cutter Service, but on June 18, 1878, 
into a separate organization under 
At the close of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. there were in com- 
mission in the Coast Guard 74 cutters and launches, 
24 destroyers, 253 patrol boats, and 107 picket boats. 

The Coast Guard stations in an active status at 
the close of the year numbered 252. Briefly stated, the 
principal duties of the Coast Guard are: 

Rendering assistance to vessels in distress and 
Saving life and property; destruction or removal 


navigation; extending medical aid to American 


: 
.| 


‘ 


Battery — 


* 
4 


vessels engaged in deep-sea fisheries; protection of v4 


the customs revenue; operating as ‘a 
navy in time of war or when the President shall 


part of the — 


so direct; enforcement of law and regulation gov- — 


erning anchorage of vessels in navigable water-_ 


enforcement of law relating to quarantine and 
neutrality; 


vessels; enforcement of navigation and other laws 


governing merchant” vessels and motor boats; en- — 


torcement of law to provide for safety of life on 


navigable waters during regattas and marine parades; — 
pecs of game and the seal and other fisheries ~ 


Alaska, etc.; enforcement of sponge-fishing law; 
international ice patrol in the vicinity of 
Banks off Newfoundland. ne bis ici Te 


suppression of mutinies on merchant — 


United States—Naval Education System. 
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NAVAL EDUCATION SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the Bureau of Navigaton of the Navy Department.) 


The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 
Ment is chatged with the training and education 
of the line officers of the navy and all enlisted men, 
-except those of the Hospital Corps. Each Staff 
Bureau is charged with the training and education 
of the staff officers, and the Bureau of Medicine 


- and Surgery with the training and education of the 


members of the Hospital Corps. 
‘TRAINING OF OFFICERS—REGULAR NAVY. 

Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four 
years’ instruction in general and technical subjects 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Upon 
graduation they are commissioned as ensigns, or 
assigned by the Secretary of the Navy to fill va- 
cancies in the lowest commissioned grades of the 
Marine Corps or Staff Corps of the navy. 

Schools are maintained to give special instruction 
in various lines or post-graduate work in particular 
subjects pertinent to the navy, to a certain number 
of officers who have the requisite qualifications, who 
show aptitude and who request the instruction. 
The following courses are in operation: 

War College—Newport, R. I., one year; senior 
course for officers of command or flag tank; junior 
course for lieutenant-commanders and lieutenants 
with at least six years’ service as co oned 
Officers; correspondence courses for any officer 
ashore or afioat. A few Marine Corps officers and 
army officers take this course every year for a study 
of problems affecting their service branches. 

Tmy War College—Washington, D. C., one year. 
A few naval officers and M e Corps officers who 
have completed the Naval War College course 
attend this course each year. Special attention 
is given to problems affecting the joint manoeuvres 
of the army, navy_and Marine Corps. ‘ 

Post-Graduate Work—Special BO erg Si in- 
struction is given in the follo : Engineexing 
(mechanical, electrical, communication, steam ma- 
chinery, radio, in combustion engines; aero- 
nautical, acoustical); ordnance (design, torpedoes, 
ballistics, explosives, metallurgy, fire-controi); civil 

eering; naval construction and law; compass 
installation and navigational instrument design. The 
courses are of two or three years’ duration. The 
first year o7 all courses is given at the Post-Graduate 
School at Annapolis, Md., and consists of prepara- 
tion and technical ground work. The pre! 
course merges into the specialization course and is 
continued at the civilian institution which offers the 
best facilities in the given work. } 

Special instruction is now given at the following 
universities: Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, and George Washington. 4 

Se ea once at ne, wedged to duty 
Washington vi and are nl O 
st the Judge Advocate General of the 


aS graduation, and in naval construction and civil 


J 


engineering one or two years after graduation. 
Oimecrs successt y completing the latter courses 
al Construction Corps 


fais aod ‘Lieutenant Commanders. The course is of 


_ Submarines—New London, 


1. .; five months; 
instruction in the assembly, 
maintenance of the various types 
Selection confined ‘to junior officers 


mM, 
er 
six 


i ven ground instruction and ten 
re be co! ioned. 
ae pene fon Navy Yards, Was 


=" p. C., and Mare Island, Cal.; course for range 
four weeks; I 


- Gyro Compa s—Navy 
Cal., four to six months. Gunners 
Say with jee Se enide available for this detail. - 


yards, New York, N. Y.,| 


Correspondence Courses—Correspondence courses 
are issued to officers requesting them, as follows: 
International Law and Strategy and Tactics; Duties 
of Supply Officers and Pay Clerks; Navigation. 

TRAINING OF ENLISTED MEN: 

The Bureau of Navigation maintains the follow- 
ing Naval Training Stations: Hampton Roads, Va.; 
Newport, R. I.; Great Lakes, Tll.; San Diego, Cal. 

The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
covers a period of eight weeks. Special stress during 
training is placed on (a) training a recruit properly 
to care for his person and property; (0) infantry 
drill; (c) pulling an oar; (@) swimming. If ‘the 
opportunity permits, additional instruction is given 
in knotting and splicing and small arms practice. 

Upon completion of the eight weeks’ course, a 
certain number of recruits, selected on a competitive 
basis, are transferred to service schools for training 
in specialist lines. 

The others are sent to general service and their 
training continued for eight weeks, when they are ad- 
vanced from the rating of apprentice seaman to sea- 
man second class or fireman third class. , 

Service Schools—These schools are maintained to 
supplement the training carried out on board cruis- 
ing vessels. Some schools are maintained for special 
training of petty officers in duties where facilities for 
training afloat are lacking or inadequate}; other 
schools simply paralle: the training activities afloat. 

Schools are maintained for training men in the 
following subjects: Radio material, general elec- 
tricity, gyro compasses, machine shop practice 
and operating enginecring, coppersmithing, black- 


smithing, boilermaking, music, hospital service, 
pHarmacy, aviation mechanics, aerography, tor- 
pedoes, optics, fire control, sound, submarines, 


aviation piloting, cooking, baking, diving, radio 
operating, and stenography, and various minor 
specialities. 

Naval Academy Preparatory Class—Hampton 
Roads, Va., and San Diego, Cal. This is a special 
epurse five months in length, affording enlisted men 


an opportunity to prepare themselves for the entrance + 


examinations to the Naval Academy. 

Instruction is given under the supervision of 
officers specially selected for this work. 

The law permits the ‘appointment of 100 enlisted 
Men annually to the Naval Academy, and through 
these classes the Bureau of Navigation is able to 
practically fill the quota allowed. 

NAVAL TRAINING COURSES. 

The courses are available to all men of the navy 
and are furnished free of charge to any ship or 
station upon official request. There are three kinds 
of courses: (a) Rating courses, to afford men means 


by which they may qualify themselves for a par- © 


ricular rating; (b) general technical courses, to 
increase the skill of the men in naval work; (c) 
academic courses, to further the general education 
of the individual. Total number of courses, 121. 
‘Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
have been established in the following universities: 
Yale, Harvard, Georgia School of Technology, 
University of California, University of Washington, 
Northwestern University. The naval course at 
these universities is an elective one, and students 
enrolled in the course are given credit towards a 
degree for the successful completion of their naval 
work. Instruction is given in the following subjects: 
Navigation, seamanship, ordnance and gunnery, 
naval organization and operation, strategy and 
tactics, international law, communications and 
marine engineering. The course is divided into 
two parts: The basic course, which corresponds to 
the freshman and sophomore years; and the ad- 
vanced course, which corresponds to the junior and 
senior years. Students enroli for each course, but 
the successful completion of the basic course is a 
requirement for enrollment in the advanced course. 
Members of oe advanced se ol ea three ge oo 
rations amount to approximately year, 
. nad ooks are furnished free of 
The uniform is similar to that 
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este THE UNITED STATES NAVY, AS OF AUGUST 31, 1929. 
Oe, (Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, ere, tons.) 


BATTLESHIPS. Pa 


raft..|. 


vii 


Main 


Speed. 
Battery. 


Battery. 


.|Ft. In.| Ft. In. |Ft. 
608 0 |97 — 014/28 10 
562 0193 234/28 6 
624 0197 334/30 3 
624 0/197 3%|30 6 
521 6 |88 234/28 6 
LONG! «wuss 24 0/97 434/30 0 
Maryland, 1921... 624 0197 314/30 6 
Mississippi, 1917. . 624 0197 4%|30 0 
- Nevada, 1916..... 2 583 0 |95 214/28 6 
New Mexico, 1918. 624 0/97 4%|30 O 
573 0 |95 214|28 6 
583 0 |95 234/28 6 
608 0 |97 03/28 10 
624 0 |97 314/30 3 
3 IGE Se). 212:0 573. 0|95 2%4|28 6 
ih; 1911...,.... .|21,825|521 6 {88 23%4/28 6 
est Virginia, 1924/32,600}624 O /97 314/30 6 
yoming- 1912....126,0001562 0 193 214128 6 


| Knots |No.|In.|Cal. |No.|In.|Cal. 
21. 12) 14) 45} 1 
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Besides the 18 capital ships of 525,840 tons total, 
‘listed above, the American Navy, on Sept. 14, 1929, 
sisted (tonnage in parenthesis) of 3 aircraft car- 
_ ters’ (76,286); 10 cruisers (70,500); 284 vessels of the 
destroyer type (290,304) ; and 108 submarines (77,062). 
There were under construction on that date 13 

_erulsers (130,000); and 2 submarines (5,520). 
And in addition, there had been authorized by 
_ Congress, up to the date named, 1 aircraft carrier 
(43,800); 10 cruisers (100,000); 12 destroyers (by 
ct of Aug: 29, 1916, but no funds yet appropriated) ; 


observation planes; 242 torpedo and bomb 
planes, 28 patrol planes, and 186 training planes—a 
tal of 908 airplanes. 
ong the craft other than battleships in the 
above table, in commission, were the cruisers, Pitts- 
gh CES: Seattle (14,500); and Rochester 
; the light Cincinnati, Concord, 
it, Marblehead, 
aleigh, Richmond, and Trenton, each of 
light cruisers, Cleveland, Denver, and Galveston, 


‘ eal 

_ ‘eruisers Huntington (ex-West Virginia); Frederick 

. (ex-Maryland); the Pueblo (ex-Colorado); the Huron 

1 - -South Dakota); New Orleans, Albany, Charlotte, 

alem, Birmingham, and St. Louis. The Salem and 

he Birmingham were built as scout cruisers, and had 

xtra speed. 

__ Navy Yards—Portsmouth, N. H.; Boston, Mass,; 

- Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, 

D. G.; Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, S, C.; Mare Island, 

H Wash.; Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

R. I.; New London, Conn.; 

a, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; 

0, Cal.; Guam, Samoa, Cavi oat. Se: 
Ww. ae 


uantanamo, Cuba; Balboa, C. Z. 
| Training Stations—Hampton Roads, Va.; San 
Diego, Cal.; Great Lakes, Ill.; Newport, R. I. 

. The Lexington and Saratoga, originally intended 
to be battle cruisers, as provided for in the 1926 
bull program, were converted to aircraft carriers 
under the terms of the Washington Conference, and 
-pornmissioned in the Navy late in 1927, the Saratoga 
on November 16, the Lexington on December 14. 
They are sister ships; dimensions and facts concerning 

__ them are as follows: 

_. Length—850 feet on water line, 888 feet over all; 

- peam—105 feet; mean draft—31 feet normal displace- 

ment, 33,000 tons; speed, 33 knots. Main battery, 
eight 8-inch guns in four turrets. Anti-aircraft bat- 

" ‘yery, twelve 5-inch anti-aircraft guns. Carry 40 

. sombat planes and 32 bombing planes. 
__. At Camden, N. J., on Jan. 23, 1929, the first 
 grulser built for the Navy under the terms of the 
_. Limitation of Armament Conference held in 1922 left 
the ways—the Salt Lake City. 

. 'The new light cruiser, Pensacola, was launched 

Navy Yard. When 

ave a displacement 


on April 25, 1929, at the Eee is 
~ gompletely fitted for sea she will h 


& - 
e 


“a 


of 10,000 tons. Her turbines develop 107,000 horse- 
power and will drive her at forty miles an hour. Her 
2,100 tons of crude oil fuel give her a radius 
of 14,000 miles. 1 

She carries ten S-inch guns, four 5-inch anti-air- a 
craft guns, two triple 21-inch torpedo tubes on deck 
and two scouting planes. y 

ae of the Navy C. F. Adams, on June 29, 
1929, awarded contracts for the construction of the 
first two 10,000-ton cruisers authorized by Co _ 
for the fifteen-cruiser program of 1929, 1930, and 1931. 4 
One will be built by the Puget Sound Navy Yard and :| 
the other by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. | 

The Puget Sound Navy Yard bid was $8,838,000, 
with a construction period of forty months. The bid i) 
submitted by the Bethlehem: Shipbuilding 


Cor - 2 
tion was for one vessel to be constructed at Quihey, % 
Mass., and delivered at the Navy Yard at Boston — 

: 


within thirty-six months from the date of contract 
at a cost of $10,753,000. 

The Secretary, on July 3, 1929, let the contracts — 
for the three other cruisers authorized by Congress to 
be begun in that’ year, one contract went to the New 
York Navy Yard at an estimated cost of $10, 
508,100. ‘The ship wil be completed within thir 
six months from the time construction is started. 

Contracts for one new 10,000-ton cruiser each also 
were awarded to the New York Ship Building Com- 
pany at Camden, N. J., and to the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard The former is to build the ship for $10,903,000, 
within a time limit of thirty-six months and the latter 
for $10,285,906 within forty-two months. 

The fifteen cruisers authorized by the Act of Feb. 
13, 1929, to be begun in 1929, 1930, and 1931, are to 
cost not over $17,000,000 each, including armor and 
armament. A $19,000,000 aircraft carrier also is 
authorized. 

The 15-cruiser Act also says: : 

Section 4. In the event of an international agree- 
ment, which the President is requested to encourage, 
for the further limitation of naval armament, to which 
the United States is signatory, the President is hereby 
authorized and empowered to suspend in whole or in — 
ek oo of the naval construction authorized under 


Section 5. (a)—That the Congress favors a treaty, 
or treaties, with all the ieee don maritime nations 
regulating the conduct of belligerents and neut! in 
war at sea, including the inviolability of private 
property thereon. 

NS erga such treaties be negotiated if practicably — 
ie ble prior to the meeting of the conference on the 

Reitenn of eras in 1931. . 4 
e Frene avy launched. at Brest on A 2 ; 
1929, the 10,000-ton cruiser, Foch. One of bts six 
cruisers authorized by the program of December, 
third to take the water. The 

uqnesne and Tourville, are in active — 
conveyed the body of 

‘United States. 


ost OF UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS—DATE OF COMMISSION. 


: ~ | Hull, Mach.,) Equipage, Total 
SHIPS. Tnel. Armor, |; Incl. Arm. Cost. 


Dpnpiarion, Building. | 
eran] stomaprnereciresme-s 
Dollars. Dollars. 


Yre. Mos. — 


TES oe ala aha ear 
Hes Spina siala oi,a.nagih/a.g ab oh Sept. 17, 1912 
April 15, 191 
Mar. 12, 1914! 


-_ 


Saar ven oesaaiaas 


Hosein. commprotonscdentotseonceons 


Aug. 
19:231,601 22'897.804 Dec. — 1, 1923! 


TOTAL, COST OF THE NEW UNITED STATES NAVY SINCE 1885. 


YEAR ew Maintenance | Shore-Station }Ch’gesfor Naval Marine Total - 
(Fiscal). Construction. jand Operation|Improvem'nts.| Estab. in Gen. Corps. Expenditures. — 
ee $5,561,431 $301,000 $6,216,574 $565,143 $16,021,079 | 
,842,1 6,296,735 1,646,106 6,801,091 611,423 22,006,206. 
8,508,624 6,967, 7! 1,612,111 * 6,236,384 694,517 26,113,896 
10,841,8' 7,117,634 2,149,141 6,017,892 48,603 So isacneall 
11,164,536 7,049,792 1,411,661 6,094,001 64,53! 30,136, 
12,549,924 7,225,148 1,435,902 6,104,540 747,095 31, 701, 303 
10,459,211 7,681,676 »706 573,467 801,873 28,797,795 - 
7,745,957 8,317,891 1,395,404 5,188,234 732,416 27,147,732 
10,738,549 10,012,289 1,167,470 7,908,913 832,016 061, 5¢ 
22,182,326 14,952,649 1,129,008 14,600,280 80,1 58, 823,984 * 
9,964,456 20:740, 3,132,297 21,224,900 1,443,225 reeen 
10,680 15 15,880,268 5,252,054 730, 1,589,992 953, 
19,287,285 7,756,334 13,797,182 2,364,903 61,721,696 
20,204,704 8,221,092 15,532,626 2,393,830 68,438,301 — 
24,987,293 9,230,294 16,170,897 2,552,03 5 
27,870,477 11,461,733 20;442'308 2,996,679 104,126,192 
29,378,729 13,615,147 gayle cee 3,289,515 aepranats J, 
29,206,259 9,589,183 24,418,281 3,635,697 (109,725,059 — 
34,291,094 7,459,310 22,935,618 4,240,697 |  _ 98,392,144 
989,952 9,741,199 33,022,640 4,637,929 ro usa 74 
5,271,840 8,229,274 27,587,989 374,005 120,421,578 
464 490,042 8,614,768 23,989,293 5,920,027 122,247,364 
48,781,692 10,504,40 13,628,994 5,270,777 111,791,979 
49,242,628 9,862,719 28,921,971 663,814 133.8 9,071 
49,154,008 7,443,132 28,724,046 5,758,531 129,; Si eee 
53,416,710 7,918,746 27,964,714 811,465 136,858,301 — 
55,324,768 7,191,804 24,916,324 6,417,980 142,959, ft 
.533,425 6,117,922 35,118,974 2. 
77,024,2: ,608,971 89,720,782 261,40: < 
242,619,389 136,292,028 410,005,777 767 
421,909,851 116,316,452 693,666,455 835. 
242,282, 87,310,649 398,405,023 63, 78,0) ae 
eytes 222,451,492 42,571,978 119,779,179 33,885,218 697,687,63 
' 88,420, a8 201,925,028 35,701,369 191,143,004 27, 406, 140 443,980,577 
923.,.,++ 38,102, 151 557,316 19,725,519 200,732,512 25,187,998 309,242,766 
} eet’ ay? 148,957, 763 16,546,7. 209,998,069 24,598,999 3388 1,868 
SOS GREE 3 i “334 139,474,276 17,410,6 88,850,686 23,353,508 323,940,512 
t 16, 852, 119 hing '370,977 9,012,324 131,674,150 23,630,488 317,490,316 
19, 238,789 194708.215 ,391 8,945,68: 125,251,737 21,512,149 320,553,754 
24,737,522 6,377,269 3,152, 27,275,124 336,441,214" 
34, 250, "641 | 301 806,05 8,440,922 96,547,389 45'398,930 36) 3 


Great Britain. 


athe. 954,342 
tpt +880, at 
56,401,1 
isu, 1936, "34 
202,056,258 
211,596,296 
224'443/296 
237,530,459 
Rieiee 
a YOLB-1916.0004 05.0.0. ,001,202, 
> 1916-1917... -| 1,020,003,2 
917-1918... -| 1,119,944,455 
1918-1919 | 1,670,456,135 
1919-1920. . 787,644,050 
1920-1921... . 441,861,500 
1921-1922. sp eeeeeeeere 406,033,504 
rere. Pom iit 
922-1923. ..eeresrreee +883, 
 1923-1924.,...--+e rere 58,000, h 
Tee sere eeeerrnee teaue 
saptts spice 1G ed 


Gated States. Fran 
(Apr. to Mar,)|(July to June.)|(Jan. 
eee KS Rees 


* $98,392,144 


ener 


pee 


‘ Gavia 
445 02 


1, 


tae w owners ere 


174,829,243 
19! 287 
~ 75 7.804. 914 
ae 714, 35 
37,00 


7 
58,703 
40,000,000 


$25,865,668 
27 454 


229; 779, 176 
A741. "604 
$1,008,748 


Lir 
844, 807, 060 


1,200,433,630 


e. Italy. Japan, 
ix Dec.) (July to June.) (Apr. to Mar.) 
hs PSS) aN BAR! Nh UD OT! aA) f 

$30,072,061 a 


Pater oe eenerelin esses een eeee 


, o 


125,000, ,000° 
150, 000, ™ 


137 ,207,5 
248,515 9122 a 


276 829, 082 


39,069/000 
256,406,776 
262/4441744 


i 33 r foe WAR SHIPS oF THE = FIVE GREAT Erowes 
| @ata relates to ships affected by the Treaty; ‘Compiled by U. 8. Navy aba eat t as 
enbe WITHIN THE EFFECTIVE AGE OF 20 YEARS FOR CAPITAL SHIP 


era eHS AND CRUISERS; 16 YEARS FOR spats elses AND 13 
SUBMARINES. } 


United British 


\ 


France. 


TI aE Ee States. Empire. ,} ‘Japan. 
e. Paielee tear teen) Prteectemmaronige| 9 (MR tey <> | Se reed 7 
Me: No.{ Tons..}| No.[ Tons. | No.| Tons. | No. rs No. BAe. | 


apital ships* (under effective age of 20 ‘ 
ears’ i 
‘Battleships’ built................. 18 arom a8 bees 650} 6 |191,320 & 194,556 by 89,97 
| Battle Cruisers built.......... Basso nast es 700| 4 110,000 


525,850} 20 |556,350} 10 {301, 320 9 194, 556 re 89,97 


——— | — $$ | |} —<—<—<_—___ | —___ 


_. Total Capital Ships............ 18 


Aircraft Carriers (under effective age 


oe 20 yearst) : 
OEM Ge CPS Apr T RAL MALS SiS. een .a before 3 |§78,700| 5 | 88,950} 3 | 63,300} 1 | 21,653 
i Being converted or appropriated for} 1 | 13,800) 1 | 18,600] .. ]....... ok SR 


¥ Total Aircraft Carriers... ..-( 4 | 92,500] 6 1107,550} 3 | 63,300| 1 J] 21,653 


ere are no capital ships eat’. appropdaped §Standard displacement for Lezington and Saratoga 
or d. does _ include weight allowance under Ch. 11, 
_ °There are no capital ships over 20 years of age. 3, Sec. 1, art. (d} of Washington Treaty for providing 


_ tThere are no aircraft carriers over 20 years of age. | means against air and submarine attack. My 
_. ‘\ COMBATANT SHIPS WHOSE NUMBERS ARE NOT AFFECTED BY TREATY. 4 
United British j : 

States. ’ Empire. Japan. France. Italy. t 


i tales 


No.{| Tons. | No.| Tons. | No.| Tons. | No.| Tons. | No.| Tons. _ 
——— _—— 


Cruisers. a 
10 | 75, 00 52 ma — 28 |163,955| 11+} 89, 4 i 63,419 
vhy 5.} 50,000] 4 | 36,496 30,000 — 


8 | 80,000 
10*/100 000* 3:)22.000r st sbaigswie oie 1 -000 8 50,000. 
Salateue ev'n wi 8s Sralow ovblete 5*|50,000* ae uiicwee Seni § cch 8 3 


33 _1305,000 | 62 /397,300) 33 |213,955) 16 |135,865! 22 1143419 


et ‘he ten cruisers shown as appropriated for, plus | shown as building are of the 8” gun type. In the fone 
the five shown as authorized, constitute the 15 Sppnoniated for, two are of the 6” pun tye and one 
ers authorized by the last Congress to be laid | of the 8” gun type. 

five in fiscal year es five in fiscal year 1930] — yapanese Cruisers: In the twenty-eight shown as 
built, seventeen are of the 5.5” gun type, four ‘of the - 


6” gun type and seven of the 8” gun type. The | ‘4 
ards, h 
ced that the three to be built by Navy Yards, shown as building are of the 8” gun type. | 
7 . would ordinarily have been laid down late in French Cruisers: In the eleven shown as re ue ee | 
929, been held up. is one 3.9” gun type, three 5. 9” gun ype. ¥ 
4 Thcludes Surrey and Northumberland. Prime | gun type, two 7.5” gun type, and two 8 


Can cies rte 
teeth recently announced that work on these two | the four build! aing, one is of the 6.1” gun type and — 
had been suspended. three of the 8” gun type. Tne one appropriated for 
ih none of two of these is estimated. is of the 8” gun type. 

S. Cruisers: The 10 shown as built are of Italian Cruisers: In the eleven shown as built, two | 


; type. The twenty-three shown as build- | are of the 3.9’ gun type, three of the 4:7” gun type, 
pe ng, propriated for, and authorized are the 8” gun — of bos Fe ie type, one Bees hey mi <a type, 
and two of the e five shown as 
ruisers: In the fift ty-two shown as built | building, four are of athe & gun type and one of the 
ee are thirty-eight of the 6” gun type, four of the | 8” gun type. Of the six appropriated for, two areof | 
gun type and ten of the 8” gun type. The seven / the 6” gun type and four are of the 8” gun type. 


sf _ CRUISER SUMMARY (BUILT, BUILDING, APPROPRIATED FOR AND AUTHORIZED. ) 
; Subdivided according to ealibre of gun mounted. 


United 
States. 


British 
Empire. Japan. France. Italy. 


No.| Tons. | No.) Tons. | No.| Tons. | No. Tond. 


6,890 


a8 we [eee ee a Make S06 2 18,890 | 
baaceNs of 170] 86,605 “5 ( d 3 ap aag | 
46 |i8i,eao] “4 | 18,380) é 20,000 
“4 [38,0301 13 3 Tce a 
18 176,600 i2 108,400] 6 6 | 60,000 
t 2 | 20,922 \ 

YA 8 Rc ee Sl Sa YER ab hs (Bl) Ait Ra tct fadbe a | y |—_———_—_—- 
ne “Total Seate RPC BiB a.» ia's ticle te 33 |305,000] 62 1397,300] 33 213,955] 16 |135,865] 22 143,419 
-*Bullt before Washington Treaty which limited future cruiser building to 10,000 tons and 8” guns. f , 


DESTROYERS AND ) SUBMARINES NOW BUILT (JULY 19, 1929). Wi VN 
ui 7 Destroyers. ‘Submarines. Destroyers. | Submarines. 


Country. rt a i 
No.) Tons. No. Tens. ‘ i No. Tons. No. Tons. 
284 py 996 108. 81, ve Italy 71 76,995 40 ' 20 ; 
735 | dae tes Ms rt ee Va , 0,696 
99 | 108,260 61 61, ait Total..,... +++! 665 | 781,707 | 304 224,963 


58 69,291 45 35,631 


ale Britain is building 20 destroyers aad 14 submarines; Japan, 8, and 6 
_ ‘Ttaly, 11,,and.13. Pan; vi respectively; 


States—-The Constitution. — 
Constitution of tye Cnitey States. 


inally consisted of a Preamble 
; in that form was ratified 
convention of the States, Sept. 17, 1787. The 
vernment under the Constitution was Geciared in 
effect on the first Wednesday in March, 1789. The 
mers of the original Constitution, by virtue of 
eir membership in Congress, were: 
O. WASHINGTON, President and deputy Jrom 
NEW HAMPSHIRE — John Langdon, 


( MASSACHUSETTS—Nathaniel 
orham, Rufus King. CoNNEcTicUT—Wm. Sami. 
NEW YORK—Alexander 
ngston, David 


The stitution or: 
seven Articles, a 


ie: cholas «Gilman. 


er Sherman. 
_NEW JERSEY—Wil. 
Brearley, Wm. Patterson, Jona. Dayton. PENNSYL- 
§ VANI4a—B. Franklin, 
_ simons, James Wilson, Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, 
Jared Ingersoll, Gouv. Morris. 


Jobnson, Rag: 
1 Beasniicon: 


DELAWARE—Geo. 
Broom, Gunning 
MaRYLAN D—James 


THE CONSTITUTION. 
PREAMBLE. 
of the United States, in order 
ect Union, establish justice, 
Ansure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
| mon defence, promote the general 
Secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this CoNsTiTu- 
2 IN for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
tion 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
=). 


_. We, the people 
form a more 


ll legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
| sist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

* Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 
Qualifications of a 
Representatives and _ direct 


by. whom. chosen. 


presentative. 
taxes, how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacan- 
' cies to be filled. Power of choosing officers, 


) and of impeachment.) 
_. 1. The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the pecple 
of the several States, and the electors in each State 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of 

2 most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 
.No-person sha!l be a Representative who shall 


have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
d who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
that State in which he shall be chosen. 

. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among: the several States which may be 
included within 

Spective: numbers, which shall be determined by 


this Unien according to their re- 


whole number of free persons, including 


und. to service for a term o 


yi 
ding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
ons. The actus: enumeration shall be made 
three, years after the first meeting of the 
the United States, and within every 
uent. term.of ten years, in such manner as 
The number of Representa- 


happen in the representation 
Executive Authority thereof 
o fill such vacancies. 


4. When vacancies 
; any State, the 


1 issue writs of election t 
The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 

ower of impeachment. 


d by whom 
State Seeare, spe re 

a intments, ease, ete. 
fraseoua President» of the 
. President pro tem., 
how chosen. 


. Section 3—(Senators, how an 


as chosen. How. 


tem) 1 
cations of a Senator. 
Ses a EE of ie sensts 

e (} e , 
mee achments. When President 


ice to preside. 
The Senate of: the United States 
of two Senators.from each State, 
‘See Article XIV. Amendments. — 


Tried, Chief J 


shall be com- 
chosen by the 


rn hy OS ed eee 


yet: 
er " r 


.* 


Ms 


. - y ’ ou y ht 
Charles Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth Pinck in 
Pierce Butler. . GrorGta—Williamn Few, We Eis 
Baldwin. Attest: WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


The Constitution was ratified by ‘the thirteen | ea H 


original States in the following order: F 

apelaware, December 7, 1787 (yeas, 30), unani- 
Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787, vote 43 to 23. 

e a ow Jersey, December 18, 1787 (yeas, 38), unani- 
Georgia, January 2. 1788 (yeas, 26), unanimous. 
Connecticut, January 9, 1788, vote 128 to 40... — 


168 


South Carolina, May 23, 1788, vote 149 to 73. 
New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, vote 57 to 46. — 
Virginia, June 26, 1788, vote 89 to 79. 
New York, July 26, 1788, vote 30 to 27. . 
: North Carolina, November 21, 1789, vote 194 
0 77. if 


x ee ue 
Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator > 
shall have one vote. sh ey 
2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in- 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided © 
as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of 


_ Massachusetts, February 6, 1788, vote 187 to oF 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, vote 63 to «1. Be 


the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class‘at = 


the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one- 
third may be chosen every second year; and” , 
yacancies happen by resignation, or otherwis ye 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, — 
the Ixecutive thereof may make temporary appoint-— 
ment until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies. 1” han Son oe 
3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have — 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 


nine — rf 
years a citizen of the United States, and wi Ser oS 


not, when elected, be an inhabitant of tha 
for which he shall be chosen. weg 

4. The Vice President of the United States sh 
be President of the Senate, but shall have ap vote 
unless they be equally divided. mis we, 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, — 
and also a President pro tempore, in the spaces 2 
the’ Vice President, or when he: shall exercise the 
office of President of the United States. =) 
__ 6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all” 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or aifirmation. “When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 


= 


preside; and no person shall be convicted without the 


concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 1. 
7.-Judgment of cases of im penchserh ae Sa Sz 
extend further than to removal from Office, and diss 


qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, re is 


trust, or profit under the United States; but th 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 


( ‘i : 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- wi ie 


ment, according to law 


Section 4—(Times, ete., of holding elections, =| 
yea de 


how prescribed. One session in each 
1. The times, places, and manner of. holding — 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be — 


prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 


but the Congress may at any time by law make or ~ 
alter such regulations, except as to places of choosing 
Senators. - ; / 
2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in - 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. , vee 
Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments. Rules. Power to punish orexpel. Journal. — 
Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) <4 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, an 
& majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
day to day, and may be authorized to compe 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as e2ch House may provide, 
2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disor lerly | 
behavior, and- with the concurrence of two-thirdi 
expel a member. ¥ ate 
; e Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, exeept- 
ing such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy; and the yeas and Days of the members of 


Phe 


e! Haias on any ianestian at at chs aol of 


ue Bare be. ge tered on. the.journa’. 
bat: ise it of oth vorners Saiontn tor ec a 2 provers for organizing, 
ea wanour. 2 consent of the > Bi ; 4 
r to ae lace than eign the militia, and for ~ BO Renan: suc! 
nich on als be si itting g. them as may be gilt in the tyre onin t 
States, reserving the States 
’ ; pail Appointment of ce officers, aa the Petne 
The Senators and Representatives shall receive Secribed by Congres according to the discipline 
nsation for their services to ascertains ISTESS. 
te ei paid out of the Treasury of the United 17. To exercise exclusive legislation in, all 
: They shal in a'l cases, except treason, felony,.| Whatsoever over such district .(ot exceedin: 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest | Miles square) as may, by cession of particular tates | ' 
during their attendance at the session of their respect- and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat-of 
tive Houses, and in going to and returning from the Government of the United States, and ‘to exercise like + : 
same; and for any speech or debate in either House | authority over all places purchased by the consent of ' 
they. ‘shall not be questioned in any other place the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, . 
“2. No Senator or Representative shall.. during the | for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, are , 
time for’ which he was elected,.be appointed to any docks, and other needful buildings. 
civil office under the authority of.the United States 18. To make all laws which shail be necessary and 
which n énall have been created, or the emoluments | Proper: for carrying into execution the roreec ral 
whereof shall have been increased during such. time; | Powers and all other powers vested by this Co 
and’ nd “person holding ay .office under the United | tution in the Government of the United States, or in 
States shall be a member of either- House during his any department or officer thereof. 
continuance in office. Section 9—(Provision as to_migration or 
ection 7—(House to originate all revenue importation of certain persons. Habeas Corpus. 


, Veto. Bill may. be passed by two-thirds Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how apportioned. 
of each House, ‘notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not No export duty. No commercial preference. 
turned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- Money, how drawn from Treasury, ete. No ~ 
ions ag to-orders, concurrent resolutions, ete.) titular nobility. Officers not to receive presents, — 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the ete.) 

House of. Representatives, but the Senate may pro- 1. The migration or importation of such persons. 

pose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. | as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
verse Every. bill which shall have passed the House of | to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 

; Representatives and the Senate shall, before it | prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 

becomes a law, be presented to the President of the | eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 

United-States; if he approve, he-shall sign it, but if ele pnt not exceeding ten dollars for each 


not, he-shall-return it, with his objections, to that 
House -in which it shall have originated, who shall aes The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and | not be suspended, unless when in cases ne rebellion or 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration | invasion the public safety may require it. 
Papas of that House shall agree.to pass the bill, 3. No bill of attainder or ex post. facto law shall be 
passed. 
4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 


ll be sent, together with the objections, to the 
r- House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
’ ered; and if approved by two-thirds of that House | unless in proportion te the census or enumeration 
- itshall become a law. But in all such cases the votes | hereinbefore ted to be taken. 
01 a Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
the names of the persons voting for and against | from any State. 
the one shall be entered on the journal of each House 6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the | of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
} President within ten days ore excepted) after | over those of another, nor shall Jensels bound to or 
‘ all have been presented to him, the same shall be | from-one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties: 
' ys in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the | in another. 
Congress by their adjournment prevent its return; 7. NO money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
in which case it shall not be a law. but in consequence of appropriations made by tet 
Ms ‘Every order, resolution, or vote to which ,the | and a regular statement and account of the receipts: 
concurrence of the Senate and House of RepreSen- | and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
. tatites may be necessary (except on a. question of | lished from time to time. 
adjournmient) shall be presented to the President of 8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
the: United States; and before the same shall take | United States. And no person holding any office of 
shall be approved by him, or being disapproved | profit or trust under them shall, without the consent — 
\ Fe him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of ne Senate | of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, — 
the House of Representatives, according to the office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, — 
and:limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. | prince, or foreign state. 


. Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) Section 10—(States prohibited from the 
he Con ess shall have power: exercise of certain powers.) 
Mey collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 1. No State shall enter into any treaty, SS a 
exclses, 10 to oF the debts and provide for the common | confederation, grant letters of ma) Stale a 
and general welfare of the United States; but | coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything b but | 

one duties.” imposts, and excises shall be uniform | gold and silver coin a tender in payment of. 
ahs ii the United States pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or la 
ne borrow money on the credit of the United tte ot of contracts, or grant any 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, _ 
except what may be absolutely necessary for execut- 
d ing its inspection laws, and the net produce of all — 
throughout the United States duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
ae ys Fo coin money, regulate the. value thereof, and | exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the 
. of torelgn coin, and fix the standard of weights and | United States; and all such laws shall be. su ject to 

measures. the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con a | 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war | 
in time of peace, enter into agreement or compact | 
1| wih another State, oe with a ea bower, ‘or engage _ 
n war, ess actually inva, or in such imminen 
danger as will not admit of delay. 4 . 


tis ete onstitute friptinals inferior to the Supreme ‘ ARTICLE II. : 

‘Col Section 1—(President; his term - office. 

aoa "To define. and punish piracies and felonies Bilectors of Presigewt number and “how ap- 

mimitted on the high seas, and offences against the pointed. Electors to vote on same day. ; 

law of, nations. cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
14. To declare war, grant letters of marque and volve in case of his removal, death, ete. P 

a make rules concerning captures on land idenr sS compensation, His oath of office.) aq 
12, To raise and support armies, but no appropri- | ident of the United States of Ame shall hol 

ation a rend to that use shall be for a longer term el aes pyres Leet term of four iyo weak vogetne ‘ 

1% ae. runs = eas a na ae 4 i be, elected as follows ihaee * es anne 

‘0. make rules for the government and regula- Each State Shall appoin manner @ 

~ ton ot the land and naval forces, Legislature thereof ieay. Uiress, a Tanborae = rs 


{ 


ac regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 

he several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

‘ establish an uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of »bankruptcies 


wre ene 


aE » which list thi 
ident of the Be hall, in 
nate ent of: the Senate shall, the 
: ‘presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 

‘ all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person haying the greatest number 
‘of votes shall be the President, if such number be a 
® majority of the whole number of electors appointed, 

‘and if there be more than one who have such a 
majority, and have an equal number of votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the five high- 
est on the list the said House shall in like manner 
‘5 the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
i§ dent, the vote shall be taken by States, the repre- 
Sentation from each State having one vote. A 
quorum, for this purpose, shall consist of a member 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
Majority of all the States shall be necessary to a 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the Presi- 
dent, the person having the greatest number of 
votes of the electors shall be the Vice fresident. 
§ But if there should remain two or more who. have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them 
by. ballot the Vice President.* 

4. The Congress may determine the time of 

‘choosing the electors and the day on which they 
i Shall ‘give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 
~ 5. No m except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States, at the time of the adop- 
tion-of this. Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
office of President; neither shall any person be eligible 
to that office who shall not have attained to the age 
}. of thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States. 
_ 6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his.death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
@ charge the powers and duties of the said offiee. the 

same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation? or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent. and Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
§ then ‘act as President, and such officer shall act 

accordingly until the disability be removed or a 

President shall be elected. 

. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
Tor his’ services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor: diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
Teceive. within. that’ period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

'“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and ‘will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 

t, and defend the Constitution of the United 
~ ‘Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
q cers, etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 
} = Nomination of certain officers. When 
resident may fill vacancies.) | ity 

The President shall be Comimander-in-Chef of 
Army and ‘Navy of the United States, and 
of’ the ‘militia of the several States when called into 
“the actual service of the United States; he may 
quire the opinion, in writing, of. the principal 
icer in. each .of ‘the executive departments upon 
“subject relating to the duties of their respective 
ices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
“pardons' for offences against the United States 
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| yacancies they may happen 


Shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attained. T else + 


ees SSN EE. « * 


during the recess of the 
Senate by gran commissions, which shall expire ‘ 
athe qui of thet oem Seen ee 

? Section 3—(President 
ongress. Hi 


Cc e may convene: and ag journ Con- Ny 
ent, etc. ‘receive — 
Ambassadors, execute laws, and commission ; 


fie shail ne Conen 
e shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom 
Inend to their consideration such. measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement between. 
them with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think — 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other — 
public ministers; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall commission all — 
the officers of the United States. j vey 
Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for © 
certain crimes.) ; : 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers _ 
of the United States shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for and conyiction of treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. — 


ARTICLE Il. v 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. 
pensation.) 
The judicial power of the United States 


Tenure. Com- 
‘shall be 


vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress ‘may from time to time ordain 
and establish... The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during _ 
good behavior, and shall at stated times receive for 
their services a compensation which shall not be 


“4 


Court. Appellate. 
where.) She : 
1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in _ 

law.and equity arising under this Constitution, the 

laws of the United States, and treaties made,. or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
eases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers _ 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and marit*me. 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United — 

States shall be a party: to controversies between ~ 

two or more States, between a State and citizens — 

of another State, between citizens of different — 

States, between citizens of the same State elaiming 

lands under grants of different States, and between” 

a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 

citizens, or subjects. : Ewes 
2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public — 

ministers, and consuls, and those in whicb a State 
shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original — 
jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned © 
the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and. 
under such regulations as the Congress shall. make. 
3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 

peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall be . 

held in the State where the said crimes shall have 

been committed; but when not. committed within 
any State the trial shall be at such place or places _ 

as the Congress may by law have directed. eis 

Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. . 
Punishment of.) > / 
1. Treason against the United States shall con- 

sist only iz. levying war against them, or in adhering F 

to their enemies, ing them aid and comfort. 

No. person shall be convicted of treason unless on 

the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt © 

act, or on confession in open court. Sh. 
2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 

punishment of treason. but no attainder of treason 


ARTICLE IV. , yhist 7 
Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, etc., of every other State.) ; 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each State _ 


“nt 


records, and judicial proceedings’ 


r s of impeachment. - : to the public acts, 
ee ize shail have power, by and with the advice} of every other State. And the Congress: may by 
s consent: of the Senate to make treaties, pro- general laws prescribe the manner in which such 


acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, .and 
the effect thereof. 


Senators present concur; 
Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 


by. and: with the advice 
ors, 


and 
“Vided two-thirds of the 
and’ he shall nominate and 


a 


and consen: ‘ joint am * 
Der coue: pat Sete hd ocrentS, judges of the State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
jupreme Court, and all other officers of the United up. Persons held to service having- escaped, 


to be delivered up. “dc 
1. The citizens of coon State shall. be -entitied vi 


all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
tes. 


States whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
Ovided a at Lape eae be a ce Ms ik 
ut the Congress may by law vest the 
i Shey ng anes : ft im pooper ae ine io 7 oe n charged in any State with treason, 
nds We yaeweers whe.c8 5 Ms felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and 
‘The President 
~*This: clause -is superseded: b 


‘shall have power to fill up Al! be found in. another State, shall, on demand of the 
- Article XI1.,. Amendments. ¢ Me 


SoEntive: authority of the State from which he fled, 
delivered up, to be removed to the State shaving 
Jurisdiction, of og Ritu 9 
n tO service. or ‘labor in one 
} he nee {hereof «escaping into another 
tence of any law or regulation therein, 
C) “from such service or labor, but shall 
‘be delivered up on claim oe the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 
° _ Section 3—(A ion of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
New States may be admitted by the Congress 


te this Union; but no new State shail be formed | 


or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two 
or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 
2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
_ and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
_. shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
- the United States, or of any particular State. 
Section 4—(Republican form of government 
‘guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 
The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, 
on ee of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened), 
Saint domestic violence. 


: ARTICLE V. 
a ~ (Constitution; how amended. Proviso.) 

_ The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
Shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution, er, on the application of the 
 Lezislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 

; ead a@ convention for proposing amendments, which, 

{ ne either case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 


shall be deprived: of its equal 


ARTICLE VI. ae 

(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- 

acy of Constitution, “treaties, and laws of the > 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 4 
by whom taken. No religious test.) q 
1, All debts contracted and engagements en I 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall! 
be as valid against the United States under this: 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution and the laws of the United | 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof and | 
all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the + 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme + 
law of the land, and the judges in every State ‘shall | 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or * 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. . 

3. The Senators and Representatives before men- - 
tioned, and the members of the several State Legis- - 
latures, and all executive and judicial officers, bot 
of the United States and of the several States, shall | 
be bound by oath or affirmation to pero this) 
Constitution; but no religious test shall ever : 
required as a qualification to any office or publi 
trust under the United States. ; 


ARTICLE VII. 4 
(What ratification shall establish Constitution.) ~ 
The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 1 


shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Cone - 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same. . 


- AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTiTUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


P abedistoti” in and out of Congress te the Con- 
‘stitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit 

as to individual and State rights, led to an agree- 
ment to submit to the people immediately after 
the adoption of the Constitution a number of safe- 
guarding amendments. 

‘And so it was that the First Congress, at its 
first session, at the City of New York, Sept. 25, 
1789, adopted and submitted to the States twelve 
proposed amendments—A Bill of Rights. as it. was 

en and ever since has been popularly called. 

Ten of these amendments (now commonly known 

as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to twelve 

pee ve) were ratified by the States as follows— 

a Jersey, Nov. 20, 1789; Maryland, Dec. 19, 1789; 

Bier Carolina, Dec. 22, 1789; South’ Carolina, Jan. 

i aoe 4400; New Hampshire, Jan. 25, 1790; Delaware, 

: Net 8, 1790; Pennsylvania, March 10, 1790; 

y Lark March 27, 1790; Rhode Island, June 

ins part 71790; Vermont, Noy. 3, 1791; Virginia, Dec. 

} re 1791. No ratification by Connecticut, Georgia 

Massachusetts is on record. These original 

ay ratified preiacoS appear in order below as 
Articles I. to X. inclusive. 

The two of the original proposed amendments 
which were not ratified by the necessary number 
of States related, the first to apportionment of 

_ Representatives; the second, to compensation of 
_ members of Congress. 


TITLES OF NOBILITY. x 


Congress, May 1, 1810, proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitutio 


‘If any citizen of the United States shall accept» - 
claim, receive, or retain any titie of nobility ok 
honor, or shall, without the consent of 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or ° 
emolument of any kind whatever; from any em) i 
king, prince or foreign power, such person i 
cease to be a citizen of the United States and \ 


be incapable of holding any Office of trust er pro! 
under them or either of them." - se 


Delaware, Feb. 2,’ H 

ot. Sli heed INO ao 1811; G ' Dec. . 
y ; Tennessee, Nov 4 1;_ Geo’ 

13,1811; North Carolina, Dec. 23, 1811; assachuc « 
setts, Feb. 27, 1812; New Hampshire, Dec. 10, 1812) 


Rejected by New York (Senate), March 12, 1811; : 
Connecticut, May session, 1813; South Carolin 
approved by Senate Nov. 28, 1811, reported 
favorably in House and not further pope ai 
Dec. 7, 1813: Rhode Island, Sept. 15, 1814 


The amendment failed, no suffi 
ratifications. c having clent | 


AMENDMENT TO PROHIBIT THE CONSTITUTION FROM ABOLISHING OR 4 
INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY. . 
(The Corwirtl Amendment.) 


Con iongress, March 2, 1861, proposed to the States 
the foliowing Amendment to the Constitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
rg of persons held to labor or service by the laws 


said State.” 

-Ratifled by Ohio, March 13, 1861; Maryland, 
Jan. 10, 1862; Iilinois (convention), Feb. 14, 1862. 
The amendment failed, for Jack of a sufficient 


number of ratifications. 


THE TEN ORIGINAL AMENDMENTS. 

(They were declared in force December 15, 1791.) 

“ ARTICLE I. ! 
‘Religious Establishment Prohibited 
F om of Speech, of the Press, and 

Right to Petition. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of oe tn or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of sneech or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 


assemble and to petition the Government tor 4 
redress of grievances. 
ARTICLE Il. 
Right to Keep and Bear Peel Ur ; 
A rollaveniared,, militia bei 


security of a free State, the tight of the p at the 
keep and bear arms shall not Soin th, booi 


ARTICLE III. 
No es ar to Be Quartered in Any 
niess, Etc. 
No soldier shall, i ‘time of peace, be quartered it 
any house without the consent of the Owner, nor 
time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by E 


ARTICLE IV. t 
_Riane of Search and Seizure Resa 
The right of. the people to be secure in ti 

Persons, houses, papers, and effacts, against t 

able searches and: seizures, shall not. be 

and no Biaty shall issue but u 

cause, 8 rted by ene or aiitisation: at 

ticularly” 7 ue the place to be search 

the.persons or things to be seized. . { 


arising 

€ militia, when in 
service, in time of war or public danger; nor 
ayes be subject for the same offense to be 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 

i pe! in any criminal case to be a witmess against 
Hf self, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
Without due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 


i 


| 

| 

| Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, Etc. 

4 Inaill criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 

| the right to a speedy and public trial, by aa impartial 

: ey, of the State and district whereit 

j have been committed, which districts shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and te be informed of 

| the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 

i) fronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 

@ pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 

Gand to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


Ys ARTICLE VII. 

ves Right of Trial by Jury. 
} In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
i versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
= jury sHall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury 
iW shail be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
| United States: than. according to the rules of the 

ommon law. 

4 ARTICLE VIII. 

Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Pun- 
: ishment Prohibited. 

i} _ Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
| fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX. 
_ Rule of Construction of Constitution. 
‘The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
ats shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
otk retained by the people. 


: 
oe ARTICLE X. 
) -_ Rights of States Under Constitution. 
§ The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
§ are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. — 
| ak : ARTICLE XI. 
G Judicial Powers Construed. 
)) The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
genres of the several States by the Third Congress on 
6th of March, 1794, and was.declared to have been 
ratified in a message from the President to Congress, 
§ dated Jan. 8, 1798. 
) The judicial power of the United States shall not 
‘be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
. ced or prosecuted against one of the United 
tates, by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
| subjects of any foreign state. 
ie ARTICLE XII. 
_. Manner of. Choosing President and 
Sy; Vice-President. 
_ The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
laiures of the several States by the Eighth Congress on 
12th of December, 18038; and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
p , dated September 25, 1804: It was ratified by 
ali the States except Connecticut, Delaware, Mussa- 
chusetis, and New Hampshire. 
_ The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
‘and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves; pe ll oe name in their 
> esident, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as, Vice-President; 
i ey shall make distinct list of all persons voted 


dent, if such number be a majority of the 
number of Electors appointed; and if no person 
such majority, then from the persons having the 
st number, Not exceeding three, on the list of 
i e voted for as President, the House of Repre- 
8 mtatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 

President. But in choosing the President, the votes 
E ll be taken by States, the representation from each 
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State having one vote; 8 quorum for this purpose shail 
consist of a-member or members from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority ofall the Statés shall be 
nécessary to a choice. And if the House: of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose 4 President, whenever the 
Tight Of choice shall devolve upon them, before. the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability. of the Pres- — 
ident. The person having the greatest number ef 
yotes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-President 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
Electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the list the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of-the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office oz. President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States. eS 
ARTICLE XIlIl. 
Slavery Abolished. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
tatures of the several States by the Thirty-eighth Congress 
on the 1st of February, 1865, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State. 
dated December 18,1865. It was rejected by Delaware - 
and Kentucky: was conditionally ratified by Alubama 
and Mississippi: and Teras took no action ey 

1. Neither slavery or involuntary — servitude,. 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall haye been duly convicted, shall exist within the 


United States, or any place subject to their jurisdic- 


tion. . ‘erty 
2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. . ae 


f ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 

The following, popularly known as the Reconstruction 
Amendment, was proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States by the Thirty-ninth Congress on the 16th ° 
of June, 1866, and was declared to have been ratified in 
@ proclamation by the Secretary of State, dated July 23, 
1868, The amendment got the support of 23 Northern 
States: tt was rejected by Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and 10 Southern States. Californta took no action. 
Subsequently it was ratified by the 10 Southerr States. 

1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 


of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State = 


deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without, 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within — 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. = 
Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the’ 


several States according to their respective numbers, — i 


counting the whole number of persons in each State 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of Electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and ~ 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhab- 
itants of such State, be twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged. except for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 

of United States Officials for Rebeilion. 

3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or Elector of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent or holding any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, _ 
or as an Officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State Legislature or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid and comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

What Public Debts Are Nae Es % aN 

4. The validity of the public debt of the Unite 

States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 


for ent of pensions and bounties for services in 
suppres Spee rrection and rebellion, shall not be 
sotioned. But neither the United States nor any 
State shall assume or pay any uebt or obiigation 

I in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 


the United States,-or any claim for the loss or eman- 
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eae -. ARTICLE XV. nee ; 
Eayee Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Fortieth Congress on 
the 27th of February, 1869, and was ared to have 
ss been ratified in a proclamation by ihe Secretary of 
‘State, dated March 80, 1870. It was not acted on by 
_ Tennessee: it was rejected by California, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Oregon: ratified by the 
‘ remaining 80 States. New York rescinded its ratifi- 
cation January & 1870. New. Jersey rejected it in 
1870, but ratified it in 1871. 
$ 1, The right of the citizens of the United States 
+ i vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
_-~—-.-—«* States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
ee previous condition of servitude. 
\ 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the 
' provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


F tee ARTICLE XVI. 

ae hee ' _ Income Taxes Authorized. 
. _ Phe following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
 latures of the several States by the Sixty-first Congress 
on the 12th day of July, 1909, and was declared to have 
_ been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
. daicd February 25, 1913. The income tax amendment 
was ratified by all the States except Connecticut, Flor- 
tda, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and Virginia. 
_ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
fi taxes on incomes, from whatever sources derived, 
without apportionment among the several States, 
- and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


+: ARTICLE XVII. 

- United States Senators to Be Elected by 
geen ae Direct Popular Vote. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
atures of the several States by the Sixty-second Congress 
on the 16th day of May, 1912, and was declared to have 
_ been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
dated hey 81, 1913. It got the vote of all the States 

except Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 

Louistana, Maryland, Mississippi, Rhode Island, 

South Carolina, Utah, and Virginia. 

1. The Senate of ihe United States shall be com- 
‘posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years; and each Senator 

shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall 
F 4 ‘have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
‘most numerous branch of the State Legislatures. 
_—— * Vacancies in Senatorships, When Goy- 
Ga ernor May Fill by Appointment. 
2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
_ of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of any 
State may empower the Executive thereof to make 
temporary appointment until the people fill the 
~~ vacancies by election as the Legislature may direct. 
: . . 8, This amendment shall not be so construed as to 
- affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
_ before it becomes yalid as part of the Constitution, 


ists” 3 ARTICLE XVIII. 

: -.___., Liquor. Prohibition Amendment. 

 ——..- * The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
atures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth Congress, 

— December 18, 1917; and on January 29, 1919. the 

United Siates ieee of State proclaimed its adoption 

) ee States, and declared it in effect on January 16, 


3 The amendment ultimately was adopted 
: Stales except Connecticut and Rhode Is and. 
«Sey ratified on March 10, 1922. 
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-_ The Constitution of the United States (Article IT, 
Section 1, paragraph 8) directs that the President, be- 
fore he enters on the execution of his office, shall take 
the following oath or affirmation: 


_ “T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 

faithfully execute the office of president of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” ‘ 


__. Chief Justice Taft, in administering the oath to 

-‘»president-elect Herbert Hoover, on the Capitol por- 

r tico, on March 4, 1929, used the words ‘preserve, 
maintain, and defend.” 

_ When his attention was called, by letter, to the 

lapse, by Miss Helen Terwilliger, 13, of Walden, 


ment was upheld by the Su; 
States. in ts to 


f THE OATH OF A PRESIDENT. 


Early in 1920, the validity of the Eighteenth Ame 
} ipreme Court of the U; J 
void, brought by the States of Rhode 

Island arta New Jersey, and by various brewers and 

distillers. / : Le -- tae 

from the ratification of th 


priate legislation. z ¥ | 
3. This article:shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submi8sion hereof to the States 
by the Congress, ‘ 


ARTICLE XIX. 


Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legts= 
latures of the several States by the Siziy-fifth Congress, 
having been adopied by ithe House of Representatives, 
May 21, 1919, and by the Senate, June 4, 1919. Cn 
August 26, 1920, the United Staies Secretary of State 
proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted (June 10, 
1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters of the States. 
The Tennessee House, August 31, rescinded its ratifi- 
cation, 47 to 24, i, 
1. The right of citizens of the United States 7 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the Unit 
States or by any State on account of sex. ) 
2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


. 
THE PROPOSED ARTICLE XX. H 
Federal Regulation of Child Labor. %, 


The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- | 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
having been adopted as a_ foint resolution by . 
House of Representatives (297 to 69) on April 26, 1924, 
and by the Senate (61 to 23) on June 2, 1924. ; 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power,.to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persohs 
under eighteen years of age. : 

Section 2—The power of the several States 

Is unimpaired by this article except that the 

operation of State laws shall be suspended to 

the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 

Five states have adopted the Amendment. 
Arizona, 
consin. 

Six states have taken no definite action—Alabama, | 
Illinois, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, an 

ode Island. : 


Arkansas, California, Montana, and Wis- | 


It has been ratified by one House of the Legislature 
in New Mexico, and Nevada. ' ae } 
It has been rejected by both Houses, in Connecti- | 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, | 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts Minne- | 
sota, Missouri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, | 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakot: “4 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash. 
— Nadie i sap ‘ i} 
@ amendment was rejected by one House in| 
Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, North 
Berea Ohio, Re teres Oregon, be Wyoming. — | 
vote was indefinitely postponed by o: > 
in Colorado and Iowa. p oe Pe ; 


4 


Bure 308 iat! wrote to her 
e said “‘preserve, maintain, and Hes 
But when the Pathe and Paramount een ne’ 
reels of the inauguration were run off, before news 
sya pee af Ne oh worn BS proved that M: 
e) er was right, and that th 8 
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| Mecessary. for one people to dissolve the political 
_ ‘bands which have connected them with another, and 
_ to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
_ and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
4 WNature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
| opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 
_ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit offHappiness: 
That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
;consent of the governed, That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
_ is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 
- to institute new Government, laying its foundation 
_0n such principles and organizing its powers in such 
m form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
' Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
‘that Governments long established should .not be 
“changed for light and transient causes; and accord- 
singly all experience hath shewn, that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
_ they are accustomed. But when 4 long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
' object evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
_ lute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security... Such has been 
‘the patient sufferance of these Colonies: and such is 
“now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
_ their former Systems of Government. The history 
_ of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
| Yepeated iniuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute 
_ Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
_ Facts be submitted to a candid world. 
He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most whole- 
3 some and necessary for the pubiic good. 
He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
- immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
- in their operation till his Assent should be obtained, 
_ and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
‘attend to them. 
_ He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommo- 
dation of 1arge districts of people, unless those people 
_ would relinquish the right of Representation in the 
Legislature, 2 right inestimable to them and formid- 
 abse to tyrants only. 
| He has called together legislative bodies at places 
_ unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi- 
tory of their nublic Records, for the sole purpose ot 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 
'’ He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his invasions 
‘on the rights of the people. 
’ He has refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others wo be elected; whereby the 
‘Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have 
returned to the People at large for thelr exercise; the 
State remaining in the meantime exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. 
He has endeavoured to prevent the population ot 
iese States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws 
for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to enco e. their migration hither, and 
itions of new Appropriations of 


' by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on 
r the tenure of their offices, and the 
ment of their salaries. < i 
e has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


sf He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 


nis Will alone, 
amount and 


Beclaration of Independence, 


i Rey Ase) 
-4, 1776; signed by 54 delegates, Aug. 2, 
., and by Matthew Thornton, N. Mice natin, 


-. in Nov. of that year.) 


Sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our people, c 
and eat out their substance. R mare Vy 
He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 
Armies, without the Consent of our legislature. 
He has affected to render the Military independent 
of and superior to the Civil power. j } 
He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
Knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their = 
Acts of pretended Legislation: . For quartering 1 
large bodies of armed troops among us: For pro- | 
tecting them by a mock Trial from punishment for 
any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: For cutting off our — 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our ConSent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting. us beyond. Seas to be tried for ve 
pretended offences: For abolishing the free System 
of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, estab- | 
lishing therein an Arbitrary government, and en- 
larging. its Boundaries so as to render it at once an xf 
example and fit .instrument for imtroducing the _ 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For. taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For . suspending our own Legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. ree": 
He has abdicated Government here by declaring _ 
us out of his Protection ahd waging War against us. nA 
He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, — 
burnt our tcwns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. : hd nero St en 
He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign’ Mercenaries to complete the works of death, ty ; 
desolation and tyranny, already with circum- Deke 
stances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the ~ 
Head of a civilized nation. q Meee es 
He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken — ane 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against their = = 
Country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 
He has excited domestic insurrections amongst Us, =~” 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of = 


McKean, Del, in 


Fi 


our frontiers, tbe merciless Indian Savages, whose Ang 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished. destruc- as 
tion of all ages, sexes and conditions. In On, ¢ 
stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for — 


Our repeat 3 
te 
ruler of a free people. Nor have We been wanting ee" 
in attentions to our have 
warned them from. time to time of attempts Lys ae pe 
legislature-to extend an unwatrantable jur! ia 
over us. We have reminded them of the. circum~- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magr we 
nimity, and we have conjured them by the ties ofour 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, je 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. Wemust, — 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 
Friends. _ ee 
WE THEREFORE, the Representatives of 
the United States of America, in General Con-_ 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of our inven , 
do, in the Name, and by authority of the goo 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare, That these United Colonies are, and of 
Right ought to be Free and Independent States; _ 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is 
and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Frea 
and Independent States, they have full Power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
tT which Independent States may of right 
do. And for the support of this Declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. Ri 


‘Stone, T 
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of) Thornton, Matthew. 
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_ town meeting at Mendon 


aploneee OF THE “DECLARATION OF INDE PENDENOR 


Braxton, Carter... 
Carroll, Charles, . 


Lewis, Francis . 
Livingston, nas 


(Compiled by wn te N apiinge Detroit. xe 


..-|Newington, 
..-.|Annapolis, Ma 
.|Somerset County, pcs apes 


...|Stratford, Va 
.|Liandaff, Wales. 
-|Albany, N.Y 
..|Prinee George Parish, S. C 
. |New London, Pa 
..|Middleton Place, S. C 
...|Morrisania, N. Y. 
. |Liverpool, England 
+. |Ridley, Pa 
.| Yorktown, Va 
..|Wyehall, Md 
.|Boston, Mass 


. 1737|Nov. 14, 1832 
April a7, Ne June 19, 1811 
Feb. 13,1 726|Sept. 15, 1794 
4, 1739\Jan. 23, 1520 
iS 22) 1727|Feb. 15, 1820 
17, 1734 s 


5, 1796 
1743|July _4, 1826 
1732|June 19, 1794 
1734|April 3, 17 


- |Aug 
Mar. 19. 1734|June 24, 1817 


”1742|Jan. 1, 1787. 
'1726|Jan. 22; 1798 
1734|May 8, 18 
1724/April .. 

a Jan. 


.-|Caroline County, Va 
-}Cecil County, Md 
-|Dover, Del 


pba) Del... 
py berry Township, Pa 
Tlest 


Taylor 
Walton, George. 


1730| July 1779 
‘ 1745| April ig; 1813 
on, . 1749|Jan. 23, 1800 
-|Newton, hn 
, Ireland . 
..|Near Princeton, N. 

. |Charles w dteland. = 


relan 
. | Frederick County, va 


Kittery, Me. 
Lebanon, Conn. 


Wolcott, Oliver 
Wythe, George. 


The oldest signer when the signatures were af- 


Elizabeth City, 


.!Near St. Andre 


> ake rae 
1726'June_ 8, 1806 


SO OS1a2S 2S sSS$30 0 we a“ as. . |. .?}F 
A letter of the Marine Committee at Philadelphia, 


4 fixed was Benjamin Franklin, the next oldest was 


Stephen Hopkins. 
‘The first of the signers to die was John Morton; 


‘the second was Button Gwinnett. 


The earliest known attempt in the American 
colonies of a declaration of independence was at a 
Mass., in 1773. 

i was also the Mecklenburg, N. C., declaration 
for! inde ndence, May 31, 1775. 

ate in the above table given as that of the 
wk Of Button Gwinnett is the date of his baptism, 
_ ga recorded in the parish register at Down Hatherly, 
_ Gloucestershire, England, where the Georgia signer 
was born. It was customary in those days to baptize 
within ten days of birth. 

A signature of Button Gwinnett, attached to a 
will as a witness, the document having been filed 
in Georgia, was sold at auction at New York City 
in April, 1926, for $22,500. Gwinnett was killed in 


a due! . 


DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


~The Secretary of State is charged, under the 
direction of the President, with the duties appertain- 
ing to correspondence with the public ministers and 
the consuls of the United States and with the repre- 
sentatives of forelgn powers accredited to the United 
States, and to negotiations of whatever character 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States. 
He is also the medium of correspondence between 
the President and the chief executives of the several 
States of the United States; he has the custody of the 
great seal of the United States, and countersigns 
and affixes such seal to all Executives proclamations, 


July 12, 1776, containing the signatures of Robert — 
Morris, Button Gwinnett, Francis Lewis, George _ 
Read, and Arthur Middleton, was sold for $51 000 
on March 15, 1927. Another Gwinnett signature sold 
for $28,500, in re 1926 ait eer another for | 
$18,600 on Nov. 4 , , 27, at Nw City. rane | 

n autograph o omas Lynch, Jr., a , was 
sold at N. Y. City in 1929 for $9, 500. "It was signed 
on Aug. 22, 1775, and was on a receipt for £50, In 
payment by South Carolina for one of Lynch’s fa- 
ther’s slaves who had been executed. 

It was to this Declaration that John Hancock of Py 
Massachusetts was the first to affix his sign: q 
Saying, according to some historians: “I write so | 
that George the Third may- read without his_ 4 
spectacles.” y 
And Benjamin Franklin is said to have remarked: 

If we.don’t hang together, we'll ali hang separately.” , 

The signers and their families were proscribed as 
traitors by the British Government, and rewards fo 
£500 were offered for their apprehension. 


*} 


to various commissions, and to warrants for the — 
mene & “a pales from justice. 
e is regar as the first in rank among th - | 
bers of the Cabinet. See 
He is also the custodian of the treaties made with | 
foreign States, and of the laws of the United States. 
He grants and issues passports, and exequaturs to 
foreign consuls in the United States are issued through — 
his office. 
He publishes the laws and resolutions of Congress, 
amendments to the Constitution, and proclamations 
declaring the admission of new States into the Union. 
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_ CU nitted_States—Monroe Doctrine. _ ~~ Q49 
gbrmh, "THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


trol. of additional territo: titia. hamfaphere iy! 
aby non-American Segritory tn tite — vee eee 
© Monroe Doctripe is not a ative pro- — 


‘| sanction. It has had the implied indorsement of the — 1 
D points were: treaty-maki y Tese ) o two ses 
~The people of the United States had watched with “4 etre oe kee nyations to. the wwe = 
"| deep sympathy the long struggle of our Southern 
# Weighbors for independence. The Republic of 
/ Colombia was recognized in 1822, the Government 
of Buenos Aires and the States of Mexico and Chile, 
§ early in 1823. Deeply interested as we were in the 

‘development of republican institutions, the United 
4). States did not hesitate because of the political form 
of government and was the first to recognize the 
independent Empire of Brazil in May, 1824, and this 
was followed by the recognition of the Federation of 
™ Central American States in August of that year. 

The Holy Alliance formed by the sovereigns of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia had sought to enforce 
the divine right of kings against the progress of 
liberal principles. Joined by France, they undertook 
“to put an end to the system of representative govern- 
_ Ment’ and after Ferdinand VII had been restored to 
Spain, the overthrowing of the new governments 
erected out of the old colonies of Spain in the 
Americas was proposed. In August, 1823, George 
Canning, British Foreign Secretary, wrote Richard 
sh, American Minister in London, suggesting a 
joint declaration, in substance, that the recovery of 
the colonies by Spain was hopeless; that neither Great 
Britain nor the United States was aiming at-the 
possession of any portion of these colonies; and that 
they could not see with indifference any portion of 
hem transferred to any other power. Correspond- 
ence followed between President Monroe and 
' Jefferson and Madison, whose advice he sought. It 
/ was after mature deliberation by the President and 
his Cabinet, which contained not only John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State, but John C. Calhoun and 
William Wirt, that the American position was formu- 
ee inPresident Monroe’s message of December 2, 


‘The Russian Emperor had issued a ukase in 1821 
prohibiting citizens of other nations from navigating 
and fishing within 100 Italian miles of the northwest 
” coast of North America from ye to the 
i fifty-first parallel of north latitude. otests had fol- 
lowed. In July, 1823, Secretary Adams informed 
the Russian Minister that the United States *‘should 
contest the right of Russia to any territorial estab- 
lishment on this continent, and that we should 
‘assume distinctly the principle that the American 
continents are no longer subjects for any new Euro- 
# pean colonial establishments.” It was in connection 
._ with this pretension of Russia that President Monroe, 
® declared in his message: : 
- “In the discussions to ‘which this interest. has 
given rise, and in the arrangements by which they 
May terminate, the occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting as a principle, in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintained 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers.” 
The other paragraph of President Monroe’s mes- 
“gage concerned our neighbors to the south, as follows: 
- -"In the wars of the Euro! powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
i , bt does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is only when our rights are involved or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation 
for our defense. With the movements in this hemi- 
sphere we are, of necessity, more intimately con- 
nected, and by causes which must, be obvious to all 
enlightened and impartial observers. The political 
system of the allied powers is essentially different in 
this respect from that of Amefica. * * * ; 
_ “We owe it, therefore, to candor and to° the 
‘amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we 
_ have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who haye declared their ifidepen- 
dence and have maintained it and whose inde- 
éndence we haye, on great consideration and on 
y principles, imowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them 
or controlling in any, other manner their destiny, by 
‘any European: power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
‘United States.’’ ‘ 


nit 5 
_ Properly understood, it is opposed (1) to any non- 
Ame! jean action ea eek eae ee 
pendence of American 
‘(2) to the acquisition in any manner of the con- 


not a part of international law, maintained by the 
consent of the civilized powers and alterable only at 
their will. It is a policy declared by the Executive 
of the United States and repeated in one form or 
another by Presidents and Secretaries of State in 
the conduct of our foreign relations. Its significance 
lies in the fact that in its essentials, as set forth by 
President Monroe and as forcibly and repeatedly, 
asserted by our responsible statesmen, it has been 
for 100 years, and continues to be, an integral part 
of our national thought and purpose, expressing a 
profound conviction which even the upheaval caused — 
by the Great War, and our participation in that 
struggle upon European soil, has not uprooted or ‘ean 
tundamentally changed. oo Ra er Ta 

The Monroe Doctrine is not a policy of aggression; — 
it is a policy of self-defense. It wasasserted atatime 
when the danger of foreign aggression in this hemi- — 
sphere was very real, when the new American States 
had not yet established a firm basis of independent : 
national life, and we were menaced by threats ofold 
world powers directed against republican institutions, = 
It _ remains an assertion of the principle of national a, 
security. Sue 

As the policy embodied in the Monroe Doctrine = 
is distinctively the policy of the United States, the 
Government of the United States reserves to itself ¢ 
its definition, interpretation and application. This 
Government has not been disposed to enter into 
engagements which would have the effect of sub- 
mitting to any other power or to any concert of 
powers the determination either of the occasions upon 
which the principles of the Monroe Doctrine shall be 
invoked or of the measures that shall be taken in © 
giving it effect. As President Wilson observed: “The 
Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by the United — 
States on her own authority. It always has been e,* 
maintained and always will be maintained upon her ve 
own responsibility.” Dg 

The policy of the Monroe Doctrine does not in- 
fringe upon the independence and sovereignty of 
other American States, Misconception upon this G 
point is the only disturbing influence in our relations © 
with Latin American States. The declaration of our © — 
purpose to oppose what is inimical to our safety does 
not imply an attempt to establish a protectorate ‘ 
any more than-a similar assertion by any one of the! > “hos 
great southern republics of opposition to conduct on 4 
the part of any of the others endangering its security 3 
would aim at the establishment of a protectorate. WA 

We utterly disclaim as unwarranted the obserya- 
tions which; occasionally have been made implying , 
a claim on our part to superintend the affairs of our — f 
sister republics, to assert an overlordship, to consider 
the spread of our authority beyond our own domain 
as the aim of our policy and to make our power the 
test of right in this hemisphere. : 

Such assertions do not express our national pur- 
pose; they belie our sincere friendship; they are false 

the fundamental principles of our institutions 
and of our foreign policy which has sought to reflect 
with rare exceptions, the ideals of liberty; they men~ 
ace us by stimulating a distrust which has no real 
foundation. They find no sanction whatever in the 
Monroe Doctrine. There is room in this hemisphere, 
without danger of collision, for the complete recog- 
nition of that doctrine and the independent sover- ; 
eignty of the Latin-American republics. 

We have grown rich and powerful, but we have 
‘not outgrown the necessity, in justice to ourselves 
and without injustice to others, of safeguarding our 
future peace and security. 

So far as the region of the Caribbean Sea is con- 
cerned it may be said that if we had no Monroe Doc- 
trine we should have to create one. * * * The 
United States has rights and obligations which that 
doctrine does not define. And in the unsettled con- 
dition of certain countries in the region of the Carib- 
pean it has been necessary to assert these rights and 
obligations as well as the limited principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine. * 3 ae 

‘The disturbed conditions and revolutionary ten- 
dencies in some of the Central American republics i 
have given great solicitude to the Government of 
the United States, and its efforts have been directed 
to the promotion of tranquillity and stability. This 
is‘in the interest of the maintenance of the unim- 
paired integrity and sovereignty of these republics. 


~~ 
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..|Martin Van Buren.. - 
9..| William Henry Harrison. 


..|James Buchanan. . miAtaiG 
..|Abraham Lincoln............. 
,.|Andrew Johnson............+- : 
../Ulysses Simpson Grant........ 
..|Rutherford Birchard Hay: eS... 

.|James Abram Garfield 


‘|Theodore Roosevelt. . 
William Howard Taft 
.|Woodrow Wilson. . 
.|Warren Gamaliel Harding. . 
-|Calyin Coolidge. 
Herbert Clark 


i Yant’s baptismal Christian name was Hiram 
“Ulysses; Cleveland's was Stephen Grover: ees 
was Thomas Woodrow: Coolidge’s was John Calvin 
3 RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS. 
_ Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 
| Episcopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
Gen. W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, 
Presbyterians—Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Cleve- 
- land, Benj. Harrison, Wilson. 
a "Methodists—Johnson, ie ge Hayes, McKinley. 
ws ao Adams, J . Q. Adams, Fillmore, 


Reformed Duich—Van Buren, Roosevelt. 
_ » Baptist—Harding. Congregationalist—Coolidge. 
> * Disciples—Gartield. 
___ Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership in 
he any denomination. 

ANCESTRY. 


~ Swiss—Hoover. 

‘A Bnglish—Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q. 

2 Adams, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 

i tal ye Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 

‘land, B. Harrison, ‘Vaft, Harding. Coolidge. 

Welsh—Jetferson. 

Scotch—Monroe, Hayes. —_Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 

uz > Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. 
Dutch—Van Buren, Roosevelt. 

t _ The following Presidents were lawyers—J. Adams, 
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 _PR@SIDENT. Wife's Name. 
Shee eeney 


Abigail Smith.,.......... 
.-|Martha (Wayles) Skelton 
-|Doroth 
.|Bliza Kortright.............. 
.| Louisa Catherine Johnson . 
.|Rachel (poneisthy Robards. 
qfBROAN HOG, ... pe ne os 6 
.|Anna Symmes........ 
Letitia Christian. .... 
Julia Gardiner. ....,..0.006 
Sarah Childress. ............ 
Margaret Smith............. 
Abigail Powers. 20... cee ae « 


Jane Means Appleton........ 
CUS AIPIGUY 4 06 ciare x sch sie histo 
SEINE tls WC aU Sa aie Sa ge 


:..|EFrances Folsom . 
B. Harrison... 30.2! Caroline Lavinia Scott 


\ 
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...|1856, : 
1/1865, Nov. 
rt 


.../ 1874. 


THE WIVES OF THe PRESIDENTS. - 


.|Martha (Dandridge) pais tagee a5 


(“Dolly’’) (Payne) Todd. 


Caroline (Carmichael) MeIntosh’ i. ee 


Scott (Lord) Dimmiek.. . | 


Mai 
WMoKinley. ..5....% RU OEXCGM.. \. neers a ieeyersce % 
Roosevelt........... Alice Hathaway Lee......... 
é Edith Kermit ihe giants 
PREM S:oitin insole ala ss. 4 Helen Herron. ,..... abe cragiore 
AVITIBOM eyeeierb vs dvehe.a ae sat acter 
olling) Galt......... 
Harding. i dataes Fare Plovence Kling. cen wu aoe we 
COOUdO, 5/0 sens « Grace Anna Goodhue. . 


a a ° SE 
eb, ee popueae 


1872, July 


Aug. 


Jefferson, Madison, Monroe; J. Q. Adi ‘ksOn’ © 
Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Pleree, Buchanan, Lincoln - 
Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, B. Harrison, MeKinley, — 
Taft, Wilson, Coolidge. 

Washington was a planter and surveyor; Filmore | 
a oe Johnson were tailors} Hoover was a mining 
€ 
PRESIDENTS OF THE CONTINENTAL 

CONGRESS. 

The Continental Congress was in mn at 
intervals from Sept. 5, 1774, to Oct. Qt 1788, at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Laneaster, Pa., York, Pag 
Princeton, N. J., Annapolis, Md., Trenton, N. J E, 
and New York City. 

The Presidents = that Congress, with the dates 
va oar election, were—(1) parton Randolph, veal 

reiee 1774; (2) Henry Midd | 
1774; 3} Peyton Randolph, 
(4) John wee: Sh Far May 24, 
ere , Nov. 2s, 1777: (6) 


10, 
28, Be i77b: ) thomas ‘McKean, Del., July 10, a : 


d., Nov. 5, 1781; (0. 
Soudinot > Noy. 1782; a) Thomas din, 
Nov. 3, i783 743 = bee, ov. 30, 1784; 


(13) John Hancock. 


6, 1786; (15) Arthur St. Clair, cee es 2, ae 
(i6) Cyrus Griffin, Va., Jan. 22, 17838. 
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The following «brief biographical notes of the 
Presidents and-their wives are supplemental to: the 
convenient tables which precede them and of which 

form a oes 
rge ashington, Federalist, born on a 
Friday, was the great-grandson of Col. John Washing- 
ton (1634-1677), who came from Yorkshire, England, 
and settled in 1657, or 1558, on a large tract he bought 

Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering the 
west shore of the Potomac River near its mouth. 
It is not known positively whether Coil. John Wash- 
ington’s brother, Lawrence, and his sister, Martha, 
ame over with him, or later. His brother Lawrence 
had married, in England, Mary Jones, daughter of a 
lawyer at Luton, in Bedfordshire. 

The Washingtons had been aristocrats in England, 
adherents of the royal house of the Stuarts, and when 

harles I was unseated by Cromwell, the Washing- 
tons emigrated to the United States. 

Col. John Washington, the pioneer settler, led 
troops against the Susquehannock Indians. He had a 
son, Lawrence Washington (baptized at Tring, Png- 
land, June 18, 1635), whose second son was Augus- 
tine Washington, born in 1694. Augustine was twice 
married. By his first wife, Jane Butler, who died Nov. 
24, 1729, he had four children. His second wife, Mary 
Ball, whom he married March 6, 1731, bore, as her 
first child, George Washington, born, as was his 
father, at Wakefield, on the Potomac, fifty miles be- 
low Mount Vernon. The Washingtons by that time 
owned much of the land in the fertile peninsula 
between the Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers. 

It has been the opinion of some historians that the 

ashingtons settled first in the Barbados, after leav- 

England, and came from the Barbados to Virginia. 

George's parents moved about 1735 to Mount 
Vernon, then called Hunting Creek. The mansion 
was burned in 1739, and the present one erected 
on the site. Augustine died April 12, 1743. There 
George Washington studied mathematics and be 
came a surveyor in the employ of William Fairfax, 
father of Lawrene<’s wife and manager of the great 

inia estate of his cousin, Lerd Fairfax. George 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies and 
got smallpox. After his return, he entered the 
Military service of Virginia. He later served under 
Gen. Braddock in the war between the English 
and the French. 

Washington took command of the Continental 
| Army, at Cambridge, Mass., July 3, 1775, under 
@ commission issued by Congress on June 17, that 

ar; after winning the Revolutionary War, he 
pear leave of the officers of his foree, Dec. 4, 1783, 
4@t Fraunces’s Tavern, New York City, and formally 
ered to Congress, Dec. 20, that year, at Annapolis, 
Chiet. 


commission as General and Commander in 


| He was President of the Convention that drafted 

the Constitution in 1787. 

The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the British 
Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Lawrence 
had served at the siege of Carthagena. 

Congress, on July 3, 1798, when war with France 

imminent, again commissioned Washington as 
Mieutenant General and Commander in Chief, but 
hostilities were averted. 
- Washington's death was due to exposure on Dec. 
42, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estate with 
his managers. He went to bed with a sore throat, 
followed by an ague. He had signed his will on July 

1799. The end came about 10.20 P. M., Saturday, 

ec. 14, 1799. A vault was made for Washington's 
poey. under the dome of the Capitol at Washington, 
but the remains were a at bait i : 
- He was one of the wealthiest men in the country, 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres fo the near-west, which latter Congress gave 
eo for his military service. His'estate, at death, 
was valued at $5,300,000. 

" Washington was a slave owner, and a distiller, as 
‘well as a farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 
6 feet, 2 inches, in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, 

“hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds when 40 
of age. He was not a prohibitionist, and was a 
Riorecback rider, hunter and fisherman. 

The Washington family’ in America were Episco- 
yalians, and Geo! Washington attended those ser- 
Y , at Alexan , Va., and at New York City, 
where he had a family pew in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
“Broadway and Vesey. St. 


ril 30, 1789; his second, at Philadelphia. . 
i granite monument, - bearing the gs 
s 


B e farm extends to the west bank of the Potomac 
é r, below the little settlement of Oak Grove, 
: ut 97 miles from the City of Washington by 
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automobile and perhaps 75 miles by boat.- 

The he em House, at Trenton, N. J., in which 
Gen. Washington conferred with his staff on the 
night of Jan.-2, 1777, has become the property of 1 
that state as a historic place. The building has been 
completely restored. The conference held in the 
Douglass house by General Washington and his fel- 
low-officers resulted in flanking the British army on 
the opposite side of Assunpink Creek in Trenton and 
ov ape taking of Princeton by the Colonial 

‘OODs. 

Mrs. Washington was a daughter of Col. John 
Dandridge, planter, of New Kent County, Va,, 
and widow of Daniel Parke Custis, also a’ rich 
farmer of that country. She was an Episcopalian. 

Her Marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, 1759. 

Gen. Washington had no children of his own. 
His wife, who was small and plump, with dark 
hair and hazel eyes, had become the mother of 
four children, Martha Parke Custis, and Col. John 
Parke Custis, and two who died in infancy. ; 

Col. John Parke Custis (1753-1781), who inherited 
from his father an estate of 1,000 acres at Arlington, 
Va., bear Washington, where now the National Ceme- 
tary is located, had four children—Eliza (1776-1832) 
who married Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777, 
who became the wife of Thomas Peter; George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh 
of Va., and whose daughter. became the wife of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, Confederate General; and 
Eleanor Parke Custis, who became the wife of 
Major Lawrence Lewis, son of Fielding Lewis, 
whose father, Fielding Lewis, 1725-1781, had mar- 
tied George Washington's sister, Elizabeth, and 
was a rich Virginia planter, owning half of the town 
of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock River. 

At official receptions the visitors were seated while 
the President and wife passed among them. 

John Adams, Federalist, who was born in the 
town of Quincy, Mass., and died there, was a great- 
grandson of Henry Adams, who came with his eight 
sons from Barton St. David, Somersetshire, England, ~ 
in 1636, and settled on a grant of 40 acres. John was 
the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, and of Susanna 
Boylston, daughter of Peter Boylston, of Brookline, 
Mass. He graduated at Harvard in 1755; taught 
school at Worcester; practiced law at Boston; served 
in the State Legislature, in the Revolutionary Provin- 
cial Congress of Massachusetts and in the Contin- 
ental Congress; he was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence; Commissioner to France, 1778, 
with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee, Minister 
to Holland; helped negotiate treaties in Europe; 
Minister to England 1785-1788; elected Vice Presi- 
dent in 1788, and again in 1792; chosen President 
in 1796. He was inaugurated at Philadelphia. 

He was the first President to live in the White 
House, at Washington. 

Enraged at his failure of re-election in 1800 he 
started in his coach for Massachusetts early on March 
4, 1801, refusing to attend the inauguration of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

John Adams was a Unitarian and was a cousin 
of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who also was 
a signer of the Declaration. He was an orator 
and a pamphieteer; a man of medium height, active, 
florid, and corpulent. He died of debility, due to 
old age, on the same day as Jefferson. 

The papers of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams are in the possession of the family and in. 
the custody of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
These papers are being printed largely under the 
editorship of Worthington C. Ford. The Library : 
of Congress has many letters of both Presidents. : 

Mrs. Adams was a daughter of the Rev. William 
Smith, a Congregational minister of Weymouth, 
Mass. Her mother, Elizabeth Quincy, was 4 
great-great-granddaughter of the Puritan divine, 
Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, Mass., and great- 
grand-niece of the Rev. John Morton of Boston. 
Mrs. Adams's older sister, Mary, was the wife of 
Judge Richard Cranch of Boston. 

Adams's oldest son, John Quincy Adams, became 
sixth President im 1825. A daughter, Abigail, 
married Col. William 8S. Smith. 

Thomas Jefferson was of Welsh descent and 
was a Republican, that is, an anti-~Federalist, and 
is called the founder of what is now known as the 
Democratic Party. He was born at Shadwell, 
in Albemarle County, Va., the third of ten children. 
His mother was a daughter of Isham Randolph, a 
rich Virginian, His father, Peter Jefferson, with 
the aid of thirty slaves, tilled a 1,900-acre tobacco 
and wheat plantation. The President died_of old 
age and chronic diarrhea, in Albemarle County, ; 
at Monticello, which he bad built from his own 1 
design and which creditors would have taken but 
for the financial aid of friends. an 

Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not . 
an orator. He served in the Virsinia House of J 
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Burgesses with Washington, and in the Continental | Constitution: served United ores at ti 


th Was! Cor as United 

ngress;- ‘draft and signed the Declaration | Envoy to France, 1794; Governor of V: 

Pe denies: succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, | Plenipotentiary to France, and in 1803 

as Governor of. Virginia; served In the Virginia | in the Louisiana Purchase; Rae ‘to 

militia in the Revolution; negotiated, in Europe, Secretary of State under Madison, and in 1814-. 

treaties with various countries; Secretary of State also Secretary of War; President for two te 

under Washington; elected Vice President under | As President in 1823 he formulated the “Mon 

John Adams; tiated President in 1800, with Aaron | Doctrine,” which declares against European agegta 

Burr, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice President: | dizement in the t ericas. | 

re-elected in 1804 He died of old age. His body was inured in fig 
or. q 


tail, raw-boned, freckled and sandy. | Marble Cemetery, nd Street, New 
He Sleved the violin, and was a voluminous writer.| but in 1858 was interred in Hollywood Cemetery, 
He Bad no religious affiliations. Richmond, Va. } 


Except when in New York City, Monroe lived 
on his estate at Oak Hill, Loudon County, Va. He 
was_& lawyer but seldom had practiced. He was 
an_ Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth. was born at 
New York City and was a daughter of former 
Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British Army, 
While in France Mr. Monroe, then being the Amer- 
ican Minister, secured the release from the prison, 
La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who hourly ex- 
pected to be executed One of Mrs. Monroe’s 
sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand Cham- 
bern > Bios Maen of Lneinge it se oo 

, 1778-1804, married her cousin, John Wayles | marri cholas Gouverneur 0: ew Yor ity. 
ones, ae had two children, one of whom, Mrs. One of the daughters of the Monroes married 

. R. Meikleham, died at Washington in_1897.| Judge George Hay of Richmond, Va.; the younger, 

Airs. Jefferson’s daughters were educated at Roman | Maria, became in 1820 the wife of a cousin, Samuel) 

“Catholic convent schools. : L. Gouverneur of New York City. The marriage 

Mrs. Jefferson died nineteen years before her | took place at the White House. She died in 1850. 

husband became President, and Mrs, Madison for | Mrs. Hay died at Paris and was buried there in 

2 time acted as mistress of the White House. Later | Pere la Chaise. 

he abolished levees. John Quincy Adams, a ‘son of President John 
Jefferson inherited through his wife from her | Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born at Quincy, 

father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. Mass., and died following a stroke of paralysis: 

James Madison, Republican, was born at] while in Congress at Washington. His mother’s 

Port Conway, King George County, Va., and died | grandfather was John Quincy. ; 

of old age at Montpelier, Orange County, Va. He J. Q. Adams was educated in Europe, graduated 

was a son of James Madison, descendant of John} at Harvard, and practiced law; was Minister to 

Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a patent | Holland, and to Portugal, under Washington; in 

for land on Chesapeake Bay between the York | his father’s Administration was Minister to Prussia; 
and North Rivers. James Madison's paterfal | served in the Massachusetts Senate; in 1803 entered 

_ grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, | the United States Senate, where he quit the Feder- 

_ had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather of | alist Party and became a Republican and later a 

President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother was | Whig. : ' 

z Nelly Conway, and he was the first of twelve children. Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
-_ Madison graduated at Princeton; helped draft the | at Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
J eee State Constitution, and was a member] took part in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister 
of the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Con-| to England; Secretary of State under Monroe and 

tinental Congress; again a member of the Virginia | negotiated the Florida Purchase, and took part in 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Conti-| formulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen Presi- 
- mental Congress; served in the Federal Convention | dent by the House of Representatives, though Gen. 
and helped draw up and signed the Federal Con- | Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution against | votes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; Craw- 

ie alien and sedition laws; Secretary of State under | ford, 41; Clay, 37. i 
Jefferson; President for two terms. Soon after his Presidential term ended he was 
‘. i ison was small in stature, neat in attire, | elected to the House of Representatives from Massa- 
quiet, polite, and scholarly. He spent the latter | chusetts and fought the slave power aggressively. 

art of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There | He was a skilful and fiery debater, insensible to 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. fear. He was buried at Quincy, Mass. 

_.Mrs, Madison, who was raised as a Quaker, Mrs. John Quincy Adams was born at London © 
as a daughter of John Payne of North Carolina. | and was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 

Her mother, Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick | Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- _ 
enry. Her grandfather, John Payne, an English | tion of Congress acted as American fiscal agent in — 

gentleman, settled in Virginia early in the eighteenth | France and later in England. Miss Johnson be- 

century. Her first husband, whom she married] came the wife of Adams at London and was hia 
when nineteen, was John Todd, a Pennsylvania | companion during his long diplomatic career in 

lawyer and Quaker, who died in 1793 at. Phila- | Europe. , 

delphia in a yellow fever epidemic. He left her Their children were: George Washington Adams, 

one son, Payne Todd. born at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born | 

Madison married Mrs. Dorothy, or Dolly, Payne | at Boston, July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, 
' Todd at Harewood, Jefferson County, Va., the home} born at Boston in 1807; 

of her younger sister, Mrs. Phillip Steptoe Washing- | Adams, born at St. Pe’ 

on ae tenon — pe wr yd ica . ee son, C. F, a 
on to Virginia by night in . when tish | serv n the Massachusetts Legisla i Free 
troops set fire to the Capitol and other buildings. Soil candidate for Vine treaidene in 1848- served 
The first marriage in the White House was on | in Congress; was Minister to England during the 
March 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, of | Civil War; was President of the Geneva Board 
the United States Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne | of Arbitration. His four sons were all prominent. 
Washington, widow of Phillip Steptoe Washington Cake and wine were passed to guests at White 
ee eee: George eyes nap ane eo of ie ied anes receptions in Adams’s time. > / 

aay olly Payne, who married John Todd, and, after - Q. Adams jr. married his Miss 

. his death, became the wife of President Madison. Hellen, in 1826, ee the White ake . is 

* _ The second marriage in the White House occurred Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 

in 1812, and united Anna Todd, a cousin of the Payne | Waxhaw settlement on or close to the North Caro- 
‘sisters, and Edward Brake Jackson, of Virginia, after- | lina-Tennessee border. ; f 
‘wards a member of Congress. According to John T, Moore, Tennessee State 

_ James Monroe, Republican, was born on a| Historian, Jackson was bern in the George McKemey 
| Friday in Westmoreland County, Va., and died] (spelled also McCamie, and McKamie) log cabin, 

of old age at New York City. His ancestry was| which cabin is now situated about 407 yards on the 

Scotch. The first Monroe in Virginia settled there | North Carolina side of the North Carolina~Tenne: 

prior to 1650. James was a son of Spence Monroe | State line, and about 10 or 12 miles from the town of 

and Eliza Jones, sister of Judge Joseph Jones, a} Monroe, N. C. He died of tuberculosis at his hom 

‘Virginia delegate to the Continental Congress.| the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. He w 

He attended William and Mary College, but soon,| a son of Andrew Jackson, who came over from 

with teachers and students, left and joined the Revo- | North Ireland in 1765, a4 his mother was Eliz 

lutionary Army under Gen. Washington and was| beth Hutchinson, also from Ireland. He studi 
wounded in action. law at Salisbury, N. C., practiced at Nashville 

He served in the Virginia Legislature and in the| he helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution. o! 
Continental Congress; helped draw up the Federal | Tennessee; serveg in Congress, and in the U. 


Jefferson was the first of the Presidents inaugu- 
rated at Washington. 

Live Jefferson, who was tall, slim, vivacious, 
with brown eyes, was a daughter of John Wayles, 
a wealthy lawyer of Charles City County, Va. 
Her first husband was Bathwest Skelton, who 
died. before she was twenty years old. Z 

Two of the children of the Jeffersons died in 
infancy. Of those who grew up, Martha, 1772- 
1836, became, in 178), the wife of her cousin, Thomas 
-M. Randolph, afterward Governor of Virginia, 
left a large family of sons and daughters and was 
the companion of her father in his declining years; 


ont? 


os 
te; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee 
copredtons aS EE ought several duels, in one 
eich he killed Charle§ Dickinson and was him- 
sélf severely wounded. f 
» In 1812 Jackson, ‘‘Old Hickory," headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 18i4 he 
became’a Major General in the army, and he de- 
feated the British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at 
New Orleans; he seized Florida temporarily from 
the Spanish, and quelled Negro and Indian dis- 
orders there. In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, 
he was appointed Governor; in 1823 he entered the 
U.S. Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral votes 
4 for President than J. Q. Adams, but election was 

‘thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
4) Adams was elected President by the vote of 13 
States,'7 voting for Jackson and 4 for Crawford. 
In. 1828 Jackson was: elected President, and re- 
elected in 1832. 

He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, 2 house painter. 
The weapon missed fire. He was a Presbyterian. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in North Carolina, was the 
daughter of Col. John Donelson, a ‘surveyor who, 
fa 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsylvania County, 
Va., and, after a 2,000-mile journey by rivers, 
settled near Nashville, Tenn. His daughter. was 
the best horsewoman and dancer in that part of 
the country. Her first husband. Capt. Lewis 
Robards. divorced her, aiter accusing Jackson. 
who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, before 
the divorce actually was granted, and again in 1794, 
) after the decree. 

Mrs. Jackson died before her husband went into 

the White House. Sne had no children, put Gea. 
.»Jackson adopted one of her sister's children, a boy 
Who was named Andrew Jackson jr. and who in- 
herited the General's large estate. 

The mistress of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration. was his wife’s sister, Emily, a 
slender brunette, who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson. The latter served as pri- 
vate secretary to President Jackson. Emily's four 
children were born at the White House, She was 
‘assisted as mistress by Mrs. Sarah Yorke Jackson 
of Philadelphia, wife of the President's adopted 


son. 
Gen. Jackson passed cheese to guests at White 
House levees. i 
There were two White House weddings in Jack- 
son’s Administration, that of M. Pageot of Marti- 
nique, later French Minister to the U. S., and Miss 
; , daughter of Major Lewis of Nashville; and 
t of a niece of Jackson and Mr. Polk of Tennessee. 
. Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was -born. at 
“Kinderhook, N. Y., and died there of asthma. He 
was the son of Abraham Van Buren and Mary 
Hoes (originally spelled Goes), widow of a man 
: es ed Van Alen. James J. Van Alen was his half- 

Pirotver: The whole family was of Dutch origin. 

- Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
-Jumbia County; a State Senator; Attorney General 
fi of the State; re-entered the State Senate; became 

U. S. Senator in 1821; and resigned to become 
vernor of New York; was Secretary of State under 
President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be Minister 
‘to England but was not confirmed; was elected Vice 
President in 1832; in 1836 was elected President; 
‘was Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but 
“was defeated. 
¢ Pre was a member of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
_) Mrs. ‘Van Buren) like her husband, was of 
Dutch descent and was a blood relative of his 
‘mother, Mary al ery! Was oe classmate at the 
¢ lic school at Kinderhook, N. Y. 
peor the Van Pats via Aa Abraham, te 
ft as a West Point graduate, an army officer 
ban the’ Sestern frontier, secretary to his father as 
sae dent, an army officer in the Mexican War, 
“and in his later years a man of leisure at New York 
' City. Another son ‘‘Prince’’ John, 1810-1866, a 
 Jawyer, was elected Attorney General of New York 
. State in 1845.. He died at sea. 
_ Abraham’s 


ows a 
Ridont Madison’s ‘wife. She was mistress.of the 
_ White House during most of Van Buren’s term. 
" Mrs. Van’ Buren was a member of the Dutch Re- 


urch. 
Sees EE. : rison, a Whig, of English descent, 
A oe Hs! eley, Charles City’ County, V2., 
ia died of pneumonia .at Washington. 
eee F 


t 
the Declaration. of Independence, 
at Ham “Sidney College and studied medicine. 
ne Bee rice TOE his guardian, Robert Morris, 
> *"farrison was Secretary of the Northwest _Terr!- 
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‘he joined the army and went west and fought the | 
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Territory; defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe, on 
the Wabash River; in 1812 took command of all 
United States Love 2 in the northwest; in 1813 de- 
n Canada. In 1816 he oi 
Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio Senate; in 182: 
he entered the United States Senate, resigning. to 
be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he. was defeated 
for President; in 1840 he was elected, and a month 
after his inauguration he died of pneumonia, 

Harrison was an Episcopalian, . 

Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John 
Cleves Symmes, a delegate to the Continental 
Congress, a soldier in the Revolutionary Army, 
and Chief Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
She was born in Morristown, N. J. 

Of President Harrison's sons, the third, John 
Seott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878. was a Whig 
in Congress and was the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the twenty-third President. His. daughter, Lucy, 
1798-1826, born at Richmond, Va., became the wife of 
D. K. Bste, a lawyer and judge of Cincinnati. 

Gen. Harrison died a month after his inaugura- 
tion. His wife, who at that time was an invalid, 
did not go to the White House with him, but remained 
at her home. North Bend. O. Mrs. Harrison was 
brought up a Methodist. She outlived her husband 
a quarter of a century. The mistress of the Hxeeu- 
tive Mansion during “Gen. Harrison’s occupaney 
was Mrs. Jane Findlay Irwin Harrison, wife of the 
President’s second son, Col. W. H. Harrison jr, 
Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was the wife of John 
Scott Harrison. 

John Tyler, a Democrat, second son of Judge 
John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both of English 
ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles City 
County, Va., and died Jan..17, 1862, of liver trouble 
at Richmond, Va. He graduated at William and 
Mary College; practiced law; served in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature; fought in 1813 in the defense 
of Richmond against the British; re-elected to the 
Legislature; entered the House of Representatives 
in 1816, Spm | in 1821 because of his health; en- 
tered the Legislature; became rector and chancellor 
of William and Mary College; in 1825 was elected 
Governor of Virginia, and was re-elected; in 1826 
was elected to the U. S. Senate; was defeated, in 
1836, for Vice President on the State-Rights. Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate. after refusing to 
obey a resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 1838 
re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in. 1840 was 
chosen Vice President, and became President. on 
Gen. Harrison’s death. “ 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to 
the Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 bor- 
der States, at Washington, called after the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling 
the controversy between the North and the South. 
He was President of the gathering. The U. 8. 
Senate rejected the convention’s proposals. Tyler 
was elected by Virginia to the Confederate Congress, 
but died before it assembled. 

Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice shrill. He 
was playing “knuckles” with his children at WHl- 
liamsburg, Va., when notified, by a messenger who 
had come from Washington by sail boat, of President 
Harrison’s sudden death, and he had to_borrow 
money to get to the national capital. He was. 
a violin. player. 

The first Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, Va. 
She was delicate and died in the White House. 
She was an’ Episcopalian. : 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A, 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her maes tigate 
Mrs. Letitia Semple, were the mistresses of the 


White House. The latter was the wife of the - 


nephew and adopted son of Judge Semple of Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. One daughter, Elizabeth, married, 
at the White House, William’ Waller of Williams- 
burg. Va.; another, Alice, married the Rev. H. M. 
Denison of Wyoming, Pa. J 
The second Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardiner, daugh- 
ter of David Gardiner, whom he married on June 26, 
1844, at New York City, was born on Gardiner'’s 
Island, near Easthampton, N. Y., and was a member 
of the family that held manorial rights on that island. 
Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, legis- 
lator, became, in 1888, President of William and 
Mary Coliege, Williamsburg, Va. Another son ef 
President Tyler, State Judge David Gardiner. Tyler, 
a Confederate veteran and a former member of 
Congress and a classmate of General Robert EH. Lee, 
died aged 81. Sept. 5, 1927, at the ancestral home- 
stead, Sherwood Forest, in Charles City County, 
V: fa. Her youngest son, Robert . Fitzwalter 
‘Tyler, died, aged 70, at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. 
Mrs, Tyler was 2 Roman Catholic. Her father 
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the Po ¢, and his body and that of other vic- 

a a Erie ad rks ge 
Tuise—+-we: 

White How pie here. Gardiner met the 


ouse. . There. Miss 
President and aroused af! 2 
_, James K. Polk, a Democrat, was porn in Meck- 
lenburg. County, N. C., and died of diarrhea at 
Nashville; Tenn, The name originally was Pol- 
lock, and the family came from Ireland. His father 
was Samuel Polk, a farmer and surveyor, and his 
mother, Jane’ Knox, of Iredell County, N. C. 

He graduated at the University of North Caro 
lina; practiced law; served in the Legislature and in 
Congress; was elected Governor of Tennessee in 
1839. He was called the ‘‘Napoleon of the Stump. 
He. was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U.’S. House of 


cratic and affable. 
Mrs. Polk was a daughter of Joel Childress, a 
. wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn.- She was 
edudated -in-—a—-Moravian—school.---She abolished 
drink. and dancing from, White House receptions. 
She was a handsome wonian of the Spanish type. 
Having no children, Mrs. Polk, after her husband’s 
death, adopted a niece. o 

The Missouri Legislature has appropriated $15,000 
for a statue to David R. Atchison, U. S. Senator from 
that state, 1843-1855, and who, it is claimed in 
Missouri, was actually President from midnight, 
Mar. 3, when Polk’s term expired, to noon of Mar. 5, 
1849, when Zachary Taylor was sworn in and 
inaugurated. ‘Atchison, it is asserted, served as 
President because there was no Vice President and 
he, Atchison, was President pro tem of the Senate. 
Atchison never took the oath as President. 

- Zachary ‘Taylor, 2 Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., and died of indigestion at the White 
House. His-father. Col. Richard Taylor, was an 
American officer in the Revolution. 

«Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along-the Wabash and in Florida. in 
the: Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; he defeated 
the Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, 
and, with Gen. Winfield Scott, was a hero of the 
Mexiean War; was elected President in 1848. He 
was-a cotton planter and had a large landed estate 
in: Louisiana. He was buried at Springfield, near 
Louisville, Ky. He was an_ Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, 
a planter of Calvert County, Md. Her younger 
daughter, Elizabeth (“Betty”) Taylor, wife of 
Major W. W. 8S. Bliss, was mistress of the White 
House. ‘“Betty.’”’ when a widow, married P. P. 
Sandridge of Winchester, Pa. 

The Taylors’ older daughter, Ann, became the 
wife of Dr, Robert Wood, Assistant Surgeon General 
of ‘the army,- Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, be- 
eame the wife of Jefferson Davis. 

--aylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
* Stonewall” Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant 

eral. He died at New York City. 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, was of English descent, 
tho first of the- name in the United States having 
beeu John, a mariner, of Ipswich, Mass. Millard’s 
father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer log-cabin settler 
in SS thy County, N. Y. Millard served appren- 


u as a& wool carder, and then became a lawyer, 
at: Buffalo. He served in the Legislature and in 
Congress 


was State trea Poteet and in 1848 was 
elected Vice President and succeeded to the Presi- 
dency on Gen. Taylor’s death, July 9, 1850. 

The letters to President Fillmore’ were found 
1n\1914 in an attic of his lawyer's in Buffalo. These 
papers are now in the Buffalo Historical Society; 
there are seventy volumes, and a list of the letters 
‘n these volumes is now being prepared for the 
Library of Congress with the view to photostat 
Ruch of the letters as have historical importance. 
A collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. Ex-President Fillmore passed his last 
years at Buffalo, dying there ot old age, and was 

juried in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo. He 
was a Unitarian, 

‘The first Mrs. Fillmore was the daughter of a 
Baptist slew vans, ” the Rev. Lemuel Powers of 
Stillwater, atoga County, N. . She taught 
achool, in Cayuga County, N. Y., in a backwoods 
district, and continued to teach after Fillmore 
mnarried her. Owing to Mrs. Fillmore's health, ber 
daughter, Miss Mary Abigail, was the White House 


The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he. married 
at Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
Caroline Carmichael, a.daughter of Charles. Car- 
michael and Temperance Blachley of Morristown, 
N. J., and widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a promi- 


nent merchant of Albany. 
Franklin a , born on. Friday, 


4 ™ Bae ee a 


ugurated on Friday, died on Friday, first saw the 
tent at hillsborough N. H,, and aie of stomach 


I . H, . Be was a-son of Ben- 
farmer and officer in the’ Revolutions 


sentatives, and in the U.S. Senate, resign 842 
to resume his profession; was an officer, in 1842, 
in the war in Mexico; was elected President in 1852, 
After his term he made a tour of Europe. F 

Pierce was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; an 
was a notable orator. He was an Episcopalian, 
He left an estate valued at_$72,000. - 

Mrs. Pierce was born at Hampton, N. H., was 


a daughter of the Rey. Jesse Appleton, President. 


of Bowdoin College. Of the children of the Pierces, 
two sons died in early youth and the -youngest, 
Benjamin, thirteen years old, was killed, Jan. 6, 
1853, in a railroad accident near Lawrence, Mass., 
in the presence of his parents. This was two months 
before Mr. Pierce’s-imauguration. -_ 

James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a. Demo- 
erat, of Scotch descent, was born near Mercers- 
burg, Pa., and died of rheumatic gout, at Lancaster, 
Pa. He served a8 a volunteer in the defense of 
Baltimore, in the War of 1812; graduated at Dick- 
inson College; practiced law: served in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; was elected in 1820 to the 
House of Representatives, from which he r 
in 1831, when President Jackson appointed him 
Minister to Russia; was elected in 1824 to the U. 8. 
Senate, where he stayed till 1845, when- he became 


Secretary of State under President Polk. In 1849. 


he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate near 
Lancaster; in 1853 was Minister to England; in 
a he was elected President. He was a Presby- 

an. ‘ 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, but the Library of 
Congress has important sections, such a8 his letters 
to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a bachelor. .The mis- 
tress of the White House in his Administration was 
his sister Jane’s daughter, Harriet Lane, whose 
father, Elliott T. Lane, came from an old Virginia 
family and had grown wealthy as a transcontinental 
trader. He lived at Mercersburg, Pa. . 

Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet eyes, had 
been educated at a Roman Catholie school at 
Georgetown; later in life she became an Episcopalian. 
Her mother died when she was seven, her father 
when she was nine. Thereafter she made her home 
with. her uncle. She was with him in his diplo- 
matic career abroad. 

The Prince of Wales (later King Edward) was a 
guest at the White House in the Buchanan Ad- 
ministration. 

In January, 1866, Miss Lane married Henry 
Elliott Johnston of Baltimore. Her son, James 
Buchanan Johnston, died in 1881. ‘ 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County, 
Ky., and was a descendant of Samuel Lincoln, 
who came over from Hingham, near Norwich, Png 
land, in 1637, and settled at Hingham, Mass. 
Lincolns in successive generations lived in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. Abraham’s 


father, Thomas (grandson of John Lincoln of Rock- 
ingham, Va., and great-grandson of Mordecai Lincoln - 


of Chester County, Penn.) was a carpenter, his 


mother, Nancy Hanks, was the niece of a carpenter. — 


Abraham had a sister and a brother. The si 
married but had no children. The brother “ase Ba 
ora ns see eae Parents ; 

e o River into Indiana, where his mother. died 
in 1818. His father then married a widow, & 


moved across” 


arah 


Bush Johnston. In 1830 the family moved to Macon — 


County, Il. 


Abraham cleared the forest and hel - build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt be capita 
farm produce. by water to New Orleans and sold it: 
he kept a general store at New Salem, ‘Ill, he served 
as an officer of v@lunteers in the Black Hawk Indian 
War; was Postmaster at New Salem; he served in 
‘the Illinois Legislature 1834-1840; pra@tticed law at 
Springfield, Ill; in 1846 was elected to House of 
Representatives and served oné term; in 1858 debated 
slavery with Stephen A. Douglas in the latter's 


successful campaign for re-election to the U. S. 


Senate; in 1860 was elected President 
In 1864; was shot Friday, April 14. 186 
Theatre, Washington, .by John Wilkes 


h, an 
actor, and died the next day. The assassin w: 
shot to death April 26, Sergt.. Boston Corbett, : 
U. 8. Army, near Fredericksburg, Va.‘ Lincoln was 


buried at Springfield, Ill. ; 


it; \re-elected 
5, at Ford's. 
Boot! 


| 


Lincoln's estate, ‘as administered by.U: 8. Su; can 


mostly saved from his 
fuvested in. Government -B 


Court Justice David Davis, amounted to $110,295. _ 
salary of $20 i 7 


& year and 
Broperty 
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te) 
and 1846. They were called to preside over their 
_Tespective Governments the same year and within 

afew days, Davis, Feb.8,1861; Lincoln, March 4,1861. 

Mrs. Lincoin was born at Lexington, Ky., was 
a daughter of Robert S. Todd, a pioneer settler, 
rel ‘ sister of the son of Gov. Ninian Edwards of 

is. 

Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died 
in 1862, and Thomas (‘'Tad’’) in-1871. Another 
son, Robert Todd Lincoln, born at Springfield, 
Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at Harvard, served in 
War, was Secretary of War in the Garfield 
~Cabinet, then Minister to Great Britain, and later 
ares to and ‘President of the Pullman Palace 

-Robert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 
.26, 1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. 4 
. He had turned. over to the U. S. Government 
more than 10,000 letters to and from. Abraham 
- Lincoln,. also: drafts of state papers, pamphlets, 
-and newspaper clippings—all to be kept sealed 
-at the Library of Congress until twenty-one years 
after the donor's death. 

.,. -It-is said of Mrs. Lincoln that she had from girl- 
hood the ambition to be a President’s wife. She 
refused an offer of marriage from Senator Stephen 

A. Douglas. As mistress of the White House there 

was.little opportunity for’ formal receptions or for 

indulgence in her fondness of society, owing to the 

Civil War. -The Executive Mansion was almost 
_constantly.the scene of war councils. 

_. Andrew Johnson, a- Democrat, whose father 

rished in rescuing a man from drowning, was 

- born at Raleigh, N-. C., and died of paralysis near 

Carter’s Station, Tenn., and was buried at Green- 

Ville,. Tenn. He .was apprenticed, at 10 years, to 

@ tailor and worked as a journeyman tailor. He 

married Eliza. McCardle, who taught him to write; 

was elected an Alderman and in 1830 Mayor of 

‘Greenville, Tenn.; in 1835 entered the Legislature; 
‘in 1843 was elected to the House of Representatives 

as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, and served till 

1853, when he was elected Governor of Tennessee; 
im 1857 he was elected to the U. S: Senate, where 
he was a Union man; was appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
“in 1864 .was elected Vice President when Lincoln 
oS: re-elected: was impeached by the House of 
Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s: consent E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. Johnson was tried by the 
U. S. Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal; but .as two-thirds yote was necessary for 
“conviction the impeachment failed. 

- In- 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senate 
from “Tennessee. Johnson, bitter at his failure 
‘of renomination, refused to ride with Gen. Grant 

the latter's inauguration and remained at the 
3 ite House. He was a stocky man of medium 


height. ; 
‘“"Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., died 
at Home, Tenn., was the Only daughter of a widow 
*in 2. mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
-* Their daughter, Martha, born in 1828, was 
- educated at Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest 
<at the White House in-Polk’s Administration. In 
1857 she married Judge D. T. Patterson and was 
“mistress of the White House in place of her invalid 
‘mother. Another daughter, Mary, 183 -1883, was 
“the wife, first of Daniel Stover of Carter County. 
‘Tenn., and, after his death, of W, R. Bacon of 


"Greeneville, Tenn. By Stover shehad three children. 
‘ iivssos 


S. Grant, of Scotch descent, the pioneer 

“in America, being Matthew Grant, who settled in 
1630 at Dorchester; Mass., was born at Point Pleas- 

- ant; O., and:died of cancer on Mt. McGregor, near 
Sai Grant’s Tomb overlooks the 


5 ‘ity. 
He was the oldest of the six children of Jesse R. 
Saptize ses Cant, He worked 20 2 
‘ge tized as Hiram Ulysses Grant. e wor! 
boy on his father’s farm; graduated in 1843 at the 
U.S. Military Academy; served as an officer under 
Gen; Zachary Taylor, 1845-48 in the war with 
Mexico; resigned in 1854, after service in the West, 
from the army, and was a farmer and real estate 
 déSler at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in his father’s 
hardware and leather store at Galena, Ti. a 
. At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled -volun- 
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teers, and was. cot loned Cédlonel of: the’ 
Tiiinois. Regiment> by ~ In Teens atter 


Early in life he was_a Whig, 
but an 1856 he voted for Buchanan, In 1872 he was 


tuhe in the failure of Grant & Ward. New York, 
bankers, but recouped it by writing his memoirs. 
He was a Methodist. 

Mrs. Grant was a daughter of Judge Frederick 
Dent of St. Louis, a son of a Revolutionary officer. 
The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent, 
Ulysses jr., Jesse and Nellie. The last. named 
became the wife of Algernon Sartoris of London. 

Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point graduate 
and soldier, was Minister to. Austria in the Benj. 
Harrison Administration, a New York City ‘Police 
Mae ey alent a general officer in the war with 

pain. 

Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were. married 
at the White House in 1874.” Sartoris’s mother 
was -a sister of the actress Fannie Kemble, In 
1912 Mrs. Sartoris, then a widow, became the’ wife 
of Frank H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First. Assistant 
Postmaster General in Cleveland's Administration. 
_ Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Repub- 
lican, was born, a posthumous child, on‘a Friday at 
Delaware, O., and died of heart disease at Fremont, 
. His mother was Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, 
Conn. He graduated at Kenyon College, studied 
law at Harvard, and began to practice at Fremont, 
was City Solicitor of Cincinnati; served as a Union 
General in the Civil War; served in the House’ of 
Representatives, 1865-1867; was elected Governor of 
Ohio, in 1867 and was re-elected; defeated for Con- 
gress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 1876 
was the Republican candidate for President: The 
votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida being 
in dispute, Congress appointed an Electoral Com- 
mission of 5 Senators, 5 Representatives and 5 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court, who, 
by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these States 
in favor of Gen. Hayes and he was seated. 

He was a Methodist, and was a descendant of 
George Hayes, a Scotchman, who settled in 1680 at 
Windsor, Conn. 

The Hayes papers are at Fremont, O, 

Mrs. Hayes was a daughter of Dr. James Webb 
of Chillicothe, O., and a granddaughter of Dr. 
Isaac Cook. The Webbs had come from North 
Carolina, She refused to let wine be served in the 
White House. She was a Methodist and was 4 
college graduate. : 

President Hayes and his wife had eight children: 
Birchard A. (1853); Webb C. (1856); Rutherford 
P.. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864- 
1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R., (1871); Manning F. 
(1873-1874). * 

In June, 1878, 2 White House wedding united 
Gen. Russell Hastings to his second wife, Emily 
Platt, niece of President Hayes and daughter of 
William A. Platt of Columbus, O. -Gen., Hastings 
was a Civil War soldier born in Massachusetts in 
1835. His first wife was Adele Humphreys of Michi- 
gan, by whom he had a son, Clive Hastings. By 
the White House bride he had three children. Russell 
Platt Hastings, Lucy Webb Hastings, and Fannie 
Hastings. 

James A. Garfield, a Republican, born, at 
Orange, O., died at Elberon, N. J., from assassin 
Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edwin Gar- 
field, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a 
French Huguenot. His father, Abram Garfield, 
was a Dative of New York who pioneered in 1830 
to the Ohio wilderness. 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; was baptized in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of “The Disciples;” graduated at 
Williams College; taught school at Hiram, O.; was 
admitted to the bar; in 1859 was elected to the 
State Senate; served as a Union General in the 
Civil War; resigned from the army in 1863 to take a 
seat in the United States House of Representatives, 
and served until 1880, when he was elected to the 
United States Senate. While in the House he wae 
chal with having owned stock in_ the C t 
Mobilier, a dummy scheme to aid the Union Pacific 
Railroad in Congress. This he denied. -— 

In 1880 Garfield was-elected President, and: 138 


Friday; on 


1¢ Baltimore 
: b a 
to 
860 as 
of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised volun’ 
for Ge erpor ia. 1876. in 
or Gy -erpor : 
irs Garfield’s father was Zeb Rudolph, a] Mississippi River Commissio 
on vA Senet at Garrettsvile, O. She and Garfield| Indiana to the United Sta 
-—s- were schoolmates, and when ehe became gs feito pa President; in 1892 was reno: 3 
he was” of the Ecle ‘tic Institute at Hi é ‘ ; 
S Wier pet od ao a dauzhter of Elijah Mason Harrison was an elder in the Presbyterian Church 
‘of Lebanon, Conn., and *a descendant of Gen.| at Indianapolis. De was short, sandy, astute, une a 
Nathaniel Greene. sociable, with small, bright, sharp eyes. His esta 4 
Ot the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be-| was estimated at $375.000. 
came President of Williams College; James R. The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Ox- 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose-| ford, O.,.and died in the White House, was a 
velt; Abram jones sromtants Irvin McDowell; daughter of ca ’ a Lem = es Unig 
5 . ey Brown. versity, later President © ord Sem! i e 
pagar a Arthur, 4 Whig, then a Republican, Masse Aid es and painter, a Presbyterian, banca 
_ who became President when Garfield died, was born | school teacher, and was the first President-General — 
at Fairfield, Vt., and died at New York City.. He} of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
was a son of the Rey. William Arthur and Malvina | Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B., mining engineer 
tone, of an old New Hampshire family. and journalist, is a Lafayette graduate. Her 
fe graduated at Union College; taught school at} daughter, Mary, married James R. McKee, an 
Pownall, Vt.; studied law in New York City, helped | Indianapolis merchant. “i 
organize in 1861 the New York State Militia, and The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary 
‘when the Civil War began he was appointed Quarter-| s.ott Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Har- 
Master General and equipped State troops for| ricon, and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a 
service at the front; in 1871 was appointed Collector lawyer, who died at sea. She had spent two years 
ot the Port of New York and served until 1878.) +°the White House during her aunt’s life. The- 
hen President Hayes removed him for political ‘ an aw 
whe! = ex-President married her at New York City. y 
Teasons. In 1880 as delegate at large from New n liga 
mses : ; the second wife Mr. Harrison had one child, Eliza- 
York State he was a leader in the fight at the Repub-| yin Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 Wher) blig 
lican National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a ae “ : , 
? ini ts of b 1 g| Was a lawyer, she married James Blaine Walker 
d term, and in the interests of harmony was} j,” 9 great-nephew of James G. Blaine. The 


n the ticket for Vice-President. children of the first wife fought the second wife i 
court over a division of the Harrison estate. e 

William McKinley, a Republican, was born at | 
Niles. O. and died at Buffalo, N. Y. He was of — 
Highland Scoteh descent, his ancestors having lived 
long in Ireland though before settling in York 
County, Pa. His father was William McKinley, 
operator of chareoal furnaces at Niles, O., his mother 
was Nancy Allison, of Seoteh lineage, whose’ 
had settled in Westmoreland County, Pa. 

McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 
school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- _ 
: ticed at Canton, O.; elected, 1869, Prosecuting Attor- — 
, over Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Cald-} ney of Stark County; in 1876 was elected to the 

4 z . N. J., died of debility at Princeton, N. J., was | House of Representatives and served until 1891, 

descended from Moses Cleveland, of England, who | except for a short time in 1884 when a contest un- — 
settled near Woburn, Mass., in 1635. Grover's | seated him; elected Governor, 1891 and re-elected i: 

father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was a son of a| in 1893; elected President in 1896 and re-elected in — 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian | 1900; assassinated by an anarchist, Leon Czolgosz, 

Church at Caldwell. His mother was Anne Nealy, | who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden in a han 

of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish birth, | Kerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan-American Ex 

and was tall, dark and slim, Grover was named} tion, Buffalo, N. Y. The President died Sept. 14, 
‘ ‘after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father’s predeces- | at the home of John G. Milburn, at Buffato, Czol- 
sor at Caldwell. He dropped the ‘‘Stephen” while a} g08z2 was convicted and was electrocuted Oct. 29, — 
lad * Fayetteville, N. Y., whither his family bad | 1901, at Auburn State Prison. 
moved. ’ 


McKinley was a Methodist. He was buried at 
- When he was 16 his father died and the son left 


y Canton, O. . 
school to clerk ina store at Cliuton, N. Y.; he taught, The McKinley papers are in the possession ot | 
th an older brother, at the New York City Institu- i; 


an oldar brothar b Soe CH Faas George B. Cortelyou at New York City. | 
on for the Blind; he made up a herd book for Mrs. McKinley was a daughter of Jai b ¥ 
uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black Rock, | Saxton and Catherine Dewalt. She yams Asbury 
Bree Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and was ad-| in private schools, spent some time in Europe and 
mitted to the bar In 1859; in 1863 became Assistant | was cashier in her father's bank at’ Canton, Ohio 
District Attorney of Erle County; defeated for Dis- | when she mariied. Their two chi dren, Katie and | 
trict Attorney in 1865, but was elected Sheriff in| Ida, died in early childhood. A nervous ailment 
1870; in 1881 was elected Mayor of Buffalo; in 1882 | then made her an invalid for the rest of her life. | 
‘was elected Governor of New York; {n 1884 he was | She was, nevertheless, the mistress of the White 
elected President; defeated in 1888; re-elected Pres- | House accompanied her husband everywhere, and 
ident In 1892. was with him at Buffalo when he was assassinated. — 
_ After leaving the White House he settled at Theodore Roosevelt, Republican, of Holland 
Princeton, N. J, On the change of control of the descent, was born at New York City and died 
Ziquitable Life Assurance Society of New York he | sleep of heart trouble at Oyster Ba » N.Y. He was 
Fant | are a trustee. He was fond of hunting and} son of Theodore Roosevelt, H 


_. Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
law partner of Cleveland at Buffalo, Her mother 
bat gy Ske ae arrion the nein ; 
at the @ House and their second daughter 2 
was born there in 1893. Before the marriage, the | Europe; serv {eer igse ‘tee Now Pore Sta e 
mistress of the Executive Mansion was the Presi- | Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota rane 
Leases youngest sister, Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. | was an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New 
_, President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, | York City in 1886; was Police Commissioner; was 2 
Marion, Richard Folsom, and Francis | member of the National Civil Service Commission; 
Cleveland’s widow married, Feb. 10, 1913, | 1897-1898 Assistant Secretary of the Navy, ni 
Jex Preston jr., Professor of Archaeology | to organize, with Surgeon Leonard Wood, ist v. 
at Princeton University. Cavalry: (Roosevelt's Rough Riders), which serve 
_ Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at | in Cuba in the Spanish-American War, and of whic! 
North Bend, O., and died of pneumonia, at Indian- | he became Colonel; elected Governor of New Yor 
apolls. He was descended from. the Virginia | 1898; elected Vice President in 19NG and beeam 
Harrisons. He was the third son of John Scott President in 1901 on McKinley's: gecausina ice 


Pinkerton. : 
The mistress of the White House in Arthur's 
ministration was his sister Mary, wife of John 
McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 


1 
+ 
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Harrison, a son of President William Henry Harrison. ! elected President in 1904; hunted in East Africa 
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g e | paigning in the West to arouse public sentiment for 
ted and explored | the treaty, the President became partly paralyzed 
Se by apoplexy and th ter was an invalid. He was 
nent and fond of | awarded the Nobel Peace. Priz 1919. Wilson 
Nobel Peace Prize | was a Presbyterian. He was entombed at the P. B. 
Cathedral, Washington. x ‘te ree gee ln 
By his will, his daughter, Miss Margaret, inherited © 
an annuity of $2,500, and the rest of the estate went _ 
to his widow. Its total value was estimated to be 
over $600,000. - « : ; 
The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson 
of Rome, Ga., was a sister of Prof. Stockton Axson 
of Princeton University and a daughter of the 
Rev. S. by Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She was 
and a Republican Representative in| aided as mistress of the White House, by her three 
= Congress. A child, Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. | children, Margaret W., Eleanor R., who there 
: The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married | became the second wife of William G. McAdoo, _ 
in 1886 at London, was Edith Kermit Carow, daugh- | Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson; and Jessie © 
ter of Charles Carow of New York City. By this | W., who also there married Francis B. Sayre, pro- % 
union there were five -children—Theodore jr.,}| fessor of law, Harvard. He is a member of the 
Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Derby), Archi- | Pennsylvania family that has large coal and rail- 
baid Bullock, and Quentin. The last, an. aviator | road properties. The first Mrs. Wilson died at 
in Europe in the Worid War, was killed in action | the White House, 4 
and was buried where he fell. Theodore, who Tbe second Mrs. Wilson was Edith Bolling 
served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World War, | of Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt,a Wash- 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Harding | ington jeweler.. She is one of three sisters, in- | 
and under Coolidge, and ran unsuccessfully for Goy- | herited a fortune from _her first husband and was : 
ernor of New York State in 1924. Kermit and Archie | mistress of the White House during the last of the © 
also served in the war. first and all of the second Wilson Administration, 
. William H. Taft was born at Cincinnati, the | accompanied him to the Versailles Peace Con- ~ : 
son of Alphonso Taft and the latter’s second wife, | ference and was his companion in all of his travels 
Louisa Maria Torrey, and he is a brother of Henry | in Europe and the United States. She was with — 
W.and Horace D. Taft, and a half-brother of Charles | him when he was stricken in the West. on gee ae 
P. Taft, the latter’s mother being Fannie Phelps, of _ Warren G. Harding was born at Corsica, O., and | “seu 
Vermont. Alphonso Taft was Attorney General in | died of heart trouble, :ollowing pneumonia, at-San 
Hayes Cabinet. Francisco. He was the son of Dr. George Tryon 
W. H. Taft graduated in 1878 at Yale, and in| Harding and Phoebe L[lizabeth Dickerson. —. 
880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the } studied, 1879-1882, at Ohio Central Coliege; in 1884 
Bar in 1880; was a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies; | became connected with the Daily Star, at Marion, __ 
' Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1883; Assistant | O., dnd later owned and edited the paper, selling it 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cineinnati Superior | shortly before his death. ae cee 
mor 1887-1890; United States Solicitor General,| He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; was ‘ 
1890-1892; United States Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; | Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for tr 
professor at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; | Governor in 1910; entered the United States Senate 
resident of the United States Philippine Com- | in 1915; elected United States President in 192035, 
mission, 1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, The Limitation of Armament Conference was held — 
~1901-1904; in 1902. arranged at Rome with nope under his invitation, at Washington, beginning on 
Leo XIII. the question of purchase of Roman Catholic | Noy, 11, 1921. : | X s es 
® lands in -the Philippines; Secretary of War under Harding was tali, leisurely in movement, genial, Bue, 
Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba | and a pacifier. He was a Baptist. He was buriedat =~ 
for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 | Marion, O : Poe aw 
to Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, was officially 
' He was elected President in 1908; defeated for | appraised at $486,566. Personal property and chat- 
re-election in 1912; professor of Jaw at Yale Univer- | tels were appraised at $4,154.83, money $34,895.90, 
aity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United | securities $400,794.91, and real estate at $46;720:,, > 
States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921. Securities listed in the report were three blocks of — 
Tait is a Unitarian. Heis tall, portly and suave. | United States gold bonds of $64,000, $30.000 eS ¥ 
Mrs. Taft was Helen Herron of Cincinnati, a} $6,000. United States Liberty bonds, two blocks of\ 
‘daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet | $42,000 and $40,250; Federal Land Bank bonds to ~ 
( . She -is one of eight children, a musician | the value of $10,000; United States Treasury cer- 
‘and a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her | tificates of $92,250, and United States Treasury ‘— 
father was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes | notes, three blocks, $15,000, $52,0C0 and 5,000. 
before the: latter became President. She - comes Life insurance carried by the late President totaled re. 
from an old New England family. Her only daughter | $34,422.41. P Pens. 
is Helen Herron Taft, wife of Frederick J. Manning, Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, born Aug: 15, © 
“an instructor in history at Yale University; her | 1860, was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Manon, 
‘sons are Robert Alphonso Taft and Charles Phelps | Ohio, hardware merchant and later a banker. Her _ 
Taft 2d, both of whom are married. family were Mennonites. Mrs. Harding’s first hus- ae 
“\Mrs.’Taft had a nervous breakdown in 1909] band was Henry De Wolfe, by whom she had ason, = 
fora time was | Marshall Eugene De Woife. The couple were sepa- a 
rated by a divorce decree and the Ohio Court re- 
stored her maiden name. De Wolfe died at about the 
time of the decree. The son, Marshall, died of tuber- ; 
eulosis in Colorado, where he had been established 
Mr. Harding in the newspaper business. 7. 
Mrs. Harding died at Marion, Nov. 2:, 1924. — 
Almost all of her estate, estimated at over $500,000, — 
ington was left in trust to Marshall De Wolfe’s children, 
- the Rev. Jean and George N. , ch a 
. The cornerstone of the Harding memorial tomb, 


RE} f James Wilson, a Presbyterian, at Marion, was laid May 30, 1926. jh, 
i aan. whe settled at Philadelphia in 1807°' and Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born in ; 
pecame a printer, marrying, in 1808, a yirl, also an | Plymouth, Vt., son of Col. John Calvin Coplidge, € ins 
Dister Presbyterian, who had .come across the | farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 80, at 
antic in the:same ship with him. The. Wilson | Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria J. 
estry was Scotch-Irish on both’ sides. . Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with’ his 
_~ Wilson graduated. at Princeton University, 1879; | wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cambridge 
j juated in law at the University of Virginia in 1881; | (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of Massa- 
‘took his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins in 1886. | chusetts Bay, in 1630. : 
at Atlanta, Ga., 1882-1883; taught Calvin Coolidge graduated at Amherst College, 
economy at Bryn Mawr College, | 1895; admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northamp- 
an University, 1888-1890; | ton, Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, - 3 
political economy at | 1900-1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of, the. et § 
: Lower’ House of the Massachusetts Legislature, — 
1907-1908: Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1911, 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915, and President 
of that. body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant Governor oi 
Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920. 
elected Vice President in 1920, and became President 
he treaty | on Harding's death, Aug. 2, 1923. On retirement he 
put-| returned to his Northampton (Mass.) home. 
Coolidge is a Congregationalist, 
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Mrs. Coolidge is a brunette, active in social work, 
_ skilled in cooking and needlework. She is a Congre 
 gationalist. 
_ Herbert Clark Hooyer is of Swiss ancestry, ac- 
cording to the latest information. His genealogy, as 
given by himself in the Abridged Compendium of 
American genealogy, Vol. 1, page 370, is as follows: 
‘Andrew Hoover, born in Baden, Germany, came to 
America about 1740, and settled in Maryland. He 
- married Margaret Foutz. Their son, John Hoover, 
removed from North Carolina to Ohio, married Sarah 
Va -. Their son, Jesse Hoover (1799-1856), settled at 
Nest Branch, Iowa, 1854, married Rebecca Yount: 
Their son, Eli Hoover (1820-1892), married (ist) 
Mary Davis. Their son, Jesse Clark Hoover (1847- 
1880), married Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-1883). 


Their son, Herbert Hoover, was born at West Branch, 
Towa, Aug. 10, 1874. 

- ‘The Andrew or Andreas Hoover, or Huber, who 
was born in Baden, was the son of Jonas Huber, who 
lived at Ellerstadt, District of Durkheim (Rhenish 
Jonas was the son of Johann Heinrich 
a Huber, linen weaver, native of the Swiss Canton of 
_ Berne. 

Herbert Hoover's parents were Quakers; the 
father, a blacksmith; the mother, a preacher of her 
faith. They had twoother children, Theodore, and 
Mary, still living. 

_ Left an orphan in childhood, Herbert worked with 
two of his uncles, on their farms in-Iowa and in the 
Indian: Territory, and then emigrated with a third 
uncle, John Minthorn to Newberg, Oregon, where a 
pioneer Quaker settlement was founded. The lad 
had learned among the Osage Indians to hunt and 


party CHARLES CURTIS, 
_, Charles Curtis, of Topeka, was elected Vice 
President of the United States on Nov. 6, 1928. He 


was born in Topeka, Shawnee Co., Kans., Jan. 25, 


_ 1860.- His maternal grandmother was half French 


4 _. and half Indian of the Kaw tribe and he has always 


AJ 


it been proud of his Indian blood and early upbringing 

with the tribe. Mr. Curtis received his education 
- in the common schools of Topeka and studied law 
there. He was adnitted_to the bar and entered 
into partnership with A. H. Case in 1881. 

Mr, Curtis was elected to Congress in 1892 and 
‘served until January, 1907, when he was elected to 
the United States Senate to fill out the unexpired 
term of J. R. Burton, resigned, succeeding Hon. 


1)George M. Dallas. . . 
2) Millard Fillmore. ... 
William R. King... . 


. A. Hendricks. | 
22) Levi P. Morton 
23) Adlai E. Stevenson. . 
24| Garrett A. Hobart. . 
25) Theodore Roosevelt . 
26) Chas. W. Fairbanks. 

Utica, N. 
-|No, Manchester, Ind. | 185 
-|Pivmouth, Vt 

Marietta, Ohio 

Topeka. Kan 


Thos. i 
29) Calvin Coolidge.... 
30] Charles G. Dawes. - 


ators. ~ 

He was Chairman 1914-1915 of the American 
Relief Commission, at London; he was the head, 
1915-18, of the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium; chairman, April-Aug., 1917, of the Food 
Commission of the (U. 8.) Council of National De-_ 
are U. S.- Food Adminiscrator, Aug. 1917-June, 
1919. f 

He was U. S. Secretary of Commerce, 1921-28; 
Chairman, in 1927, of the Mississippi Flood Relief 
Commission. He served on many other national 
conferences, and, after his election to the Presi- 
dency, late in 1928, he made a friendship tour of 
South America. 

The President is 5 ft. 11 in. in height, sturdy, and 
his average weight is 195 lbs. He has brown hair and 
blue gray eves. 

Mrs. Hoover, whose maiden name was Lou | 
Henry, was born at Waterloo, Iowa, daughter of a 
banker and man of means, who. died in 1928. Because 
of the mother’s poor health, the Henrys moved first 
to Whittier, in Los Angeles County, Calif., and then _ 
to Monterey. same state. = 

Mrs. Hoover went, as a bride, in 1899, to China, 
and took part with her husband in the defense of 
Tientsin in the Boxer outbreak of 1900. ~ 

The Hoovers have two children, Herbert Jr., and 
Allan. The former is married, and has two children. 

Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. — 
She and her husband were united in marriage, at | 
Monterey, by a priest, Father Ramon Mestres, of the 
Roman Catholic mission there. The Hoovers attend 
the Friends’ Meeting House at Washington. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 


A. W. Benson, appointed ad interim, and fon the 
full term beginning March 4, 1907. He was Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate from Dec. 4 to Dec. 
12, 1911. Mr. Curtis received the popular vote for 
renomination in 1912, but lost the nomination under 
the district plan. The Kansas Legislature in the 
session of 1913 provided for the nomination of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people, — 
= eee ag td ba Ades Me a won the | 
omination over Senator J. L. ow, | 
and was relected in 1920 and 1926. ee ea 
Mr. Curtis married Annie M. Baird, Nov. 27, 
1884. His wife is dead. His children are Mrs. | 
Permelia George. Henry K. Curtis, and Mrs. eee | 
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_Henry Baldwin, Pay seeks i 1s Ss » William H. Moody, 
James M. Wayne, Ga... .. 867] 32 1867,|Horace H. Lurten, Tenn...) 1910-1914 
Roger B. Taney, Md....-.. )4|/Charles E. Hughes, N, Y.. |1910-— se 
Philip P. Barbour, Va..... Willis Van Dev anter, Wyo. att 
John Catron, Tenn... ... .|13 ; Joseph R. La 
John McKinley, Alu...... Edw Sea D.Ww 
*Peter V. Daniel, Va.-:>... 2}1% ) 
Samuel Nelson, N. ¥Y..... : S 
Levi Woodbury, N. H..... : 9}1851/||Louis D. Brandeis, Sati ISS. 
Robert C. Grier, Pa....... 2 ¢ John H. Clarke, Ohlo. .... 
Benj. R. Curtis, M ie t 1874|| William H. Taft, Conn... .|1921-....|-.. 
John A, Campbell, Ala... ./1: : 8|1811}1889}|George Sutherland, Utah. .|1922-....)... 
Nathan Clifford, Me...... : $$1} 23)1803'1881)||Pierce Butler, Minn. ‘ : 


Noah H. Swayne, Ohio... . 8! 20) 1804; 1884|| Edward T. Sanford, “ n,,\19 ni ’ 
eerste F; Miller, Iowa. .. ./ 1862-18) 28!1181611890i|Barlan F. Stone, N. Y.....!1825-....!... I 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
State. Time. ' NAME. State.; Time. | NAME. 


cH. A.Muhlenburg)Pa...|17 ¢ land. Stephenson. -. .[1827- 1834) Schuyler Colfax.. ee 
w. crumbell: .... . Gtalk {John Bell....... $35||James G. Blaine..|Me. 
& A.Muhlenburg Pa... 3- \|James K. Polk. . c 
} Jonathan Dayton|N. J.. 9||R. M. I’. Hunter.|Va. .. ; 
= Theo. Sedgwick. .|Mass.}1799-1801)|John White. .... cy...|18 3||Joseph W. Keifer, Ohio 
_ Nathaniel Macon|N. C.|1801-1807| jJohn W. Jon .|Va...} §45|| John G. Carlisie..|Ky 
Joseph B.Varnum|Mass.|1807-1811||Jobn W. Davis... io 118 Thomas B. Reed .|M 
) Henry Clay:.... cy...|]811-1814!/R. C. Winthrop..|M E Charles F. Crisp. |Ga 189 91-18) 95 
Langdon Cheves. . C..|1814-1815|| Howell Cobb... ./Ga... rho - Reed .|M: 1805-1899 
‘Henry Clay..... Ky . .|1815-1820}|Linn Boyd...... cy... mn: F Son. 1899-191 peaks 
i Sy Jona | We Taylor... -|182 20-1821 |N. P.. Banks. ... .| Mass. Joseph G .Cannon| Ill 1903- 
* Philip P. Barbour] Va 23\|James L. Orr... .|8. C..!18! Champ ve . o|M. f 
eitienry Clay..... Ky. : . 25} | Win. Penningt¢ 2 35 ~1 Fred’k H. Gil 
John W, Taylor.. y 27\|Galusha A. Grow! Pa. 3\!Nich. Longworth Ohio. 
~ Dayton of New Tare presided over the 4th ana inia, 20th-23d; Polk of Tennessee, ani 
5th Congresses, Macon of North Carolina, the 7th. th: Reed of Maine, 51st, 54th and 55th; Henderso 
eR and 9th; Varnum of Massachusetts, 10th and | of Lowa, 56th and 57th: Cannon of Ilinois, 58tt 
1th; Henry ‘Clay of Kentucky, 12th-l6th and 18th; | 59th, 60th and 61st, Clark of Missouri, eas pee ioe 
Taylor. of New York, 16th and 19th; Stephenson of | and 65th; Gillett, 66th, 67th, 68th. - y 


NAME. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE. 


Resi- | A Tosi: 
does; |pointed.|| PRESIDENTS.| Cabinet Officers. dence. ponteay 


_ PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. 


_ ‘Washington. JOHN Tay. arses oispea as | .... || Lincoln.....| William H, Seward... . N.Y..| Xe. 861° vy 
n Thomas  FJetterson pas Lov a ennpors cee endo Sed et colle GEO: Sama 
res rant .....- Slihu B. oe 
Pini Pickering! .|Mass 1795 RIED aa:«.0 Hamilton Fish........ be 


Timothy Pickering... 
oe Marshall. . 


«""|°°1797 || Hayes...... William M. Evarts.... 
1800 || Garfield. ...|James G. Blaine....... 


TRAD pial Mis ee oe ah F. T. Frelinghuysen... .|N. J 
1811 || Cleveland...|Thomas F. bhngt pes 
1817 ||| B. Harrison. James G. Blaine. . 


1825 John W, Foster......- 
1829 || Cleveland... .| Walter Q. Gresham... . 
1831 .|Richard Olney........ M: 
1833 MoKinley. . John Sherman.......- 
1834 William R. Day......- 
1837 me ; -|Jobn Hay....+.- e oke ee 
1841 |] Roosevelt... fo eia vets 0. a5 
1841 | “"lpnhu Root... i226... 
1843 " ...|Robert Bacon.. die 
1843 |} Taft........|Philander C. Knox. 
"1844 |) Wilson..... William J. Bryan. 
1845 CO ee Robert Lansing. . 
* 1859 Bet e's Ghurlos Ee Colby . 
1850 || Harding....|Charles E. Hughes. 


“1853 «> || "lwrank B. Kellogg....- 
eban Lewis Cass...... 1857 || Hoover.....)Henry L, Stimson ..... 
chanan.. gcomiah 2 8. Black.. Bitte ¢ : sy 


~ 


et = = at » Bie ne ce sia, jis 
ae Onstad States Cabe ba oe: 


.| Alexander. Haniion. 
| Oliver Wolcott fGos. 


Beas, | SCORE te oT gee George S. Boutwell 
mises o* «  ......|Wm. A. Richardson. 
Pad Gecres: w. coipbet Se paein. IRI IPS ce, 
...| Alexander J. Dallas... . 

.| William H. Crawford. 


ts oe ene Cleveland... 
E: Lert B. ee crater ates Md... 18: a Aidt ok Fa 
: odbury......- ae Be - .| William Windom...... 
ren . re 2 A an: 1937 I ‘ Pe Charles wotter shea 5 
.|Thomas Ewing........ ate leveland...|John G. Carlisle....... 
Bae ye anes «-| 1841 MeKinley. .| Lyman J. Gage..... : 
Seabees Walter Forward..... iA hh) OSD Roosevelt... ine, Lmosiceene 
...|John C. Spencer......|N. Y.. _ ‘2 ‘ 
...|George M. Bibb..... = 844 - 
.|Robert J, Walker... ..}1 1845 || Taft... 
William M. Mere Wilson. 


: ee ‘|Andrew W. Mellon... 
.|Philip F. Thomas. . Md... > 5 
MdonneA. Dix... 2. a. N. Y..1 1861 || Hoover..... ‘2 


: SECRETARIES OF WAR. 
a ashington. Henry NOK: |. eaeseh Mass..{ 1789 {) Lincoln. . ..)Edwin M. Stanton... .. 


. of y ‘imothy Pickering... . Se hei .|U. 8S. Grant (ad. in)... 
3 James McHenry...... sah 6 «_....|John M. Schofield... .. 


Fete sic tie! feast ......|John A. Rawlins. ..... 


- agtae ‘|Samuel Dexter.......- N 3 ..-...]|William T. Sherman... 
‘4 aeanion,.. ‘|Henry Dearborn. ..... 2) OA ROE ip OMAain a: Foe William W. Belknap... 
Madison... ....|William Eustis........ o.) ROR esac ee a Alphonso Taft........ re) 


.-|John Armstrong.......}N. Y.. -....-|James Don, Cameron.. 
...|James Monroe.......- Va....| 1814 || Hayes...... George W. McCrary... 
....|William H. Crawford. . ce ......|Alexander Ramsey... . 
..|Geo. Graham (ad. in). .|Va.... ..-|Robert T. Lincoln..... 
.|John C, Cathoun...., .|S. 5 817 || 4 es “Sty s VRS 
2 Cleveland. ..| William C. Endicott. . 
B. Harrison.| Redfield Proctor. . 
~ Stephen B. Elkins. 
; ) Cleveland. ..| Daniel S. Lamont. 
Benjamin F. Butie’ Si Se : McKinley. .|Russell A. Alger... 
Joel R. Poinsett.....: Oe “ ..|Elihu Root....... ihe 
.|John Bell... Soe Pe Roosevelt... "S ) DS oeeeers 
John C. Spencer... - [Nw ¥.. = skid orerak 
.|James M. Porter...... mene -..|Luke B. Wright....... 
TID. ] William Wilkins... 0500) tL. & || Tattoswce.. Jacob M. Dickinson: : . 
Rusts vi William L. Marcy.....|N. Y.. “...+-+./Henry L. Stimson..... 
George W. Crawford... coef 1849! | [Wilson . ... Lindley M. Garrison...|N. J. 
.}Charles M. Conrad... ./La.... ee ar Newton D. Baker..... 
Jefferson Davis....... h oe 5 Harding....|/John W, Weeks....... M 
John B, Floyd. : ees COGhOge.s jd). dao Be Sy Ve eats 
Joseph Holt. : 18 be Dwight F. WANs 
Simon Came Hoover. . James W. Good.. 
Bap ti Stanton continued also in Johnson's Cabinet. 
¢ ATTORNEYS-CENERAL. 
shin Edmund Randolph... . ~..-| 1739 Lincoln... .. James Speed 
William Bradford. .... sour 794 || Johnson... 
Charles are sya kes «|... {Henry Stanbery... 211! 
Satirs, y bee soe Tv .... {William M. Evarts..:/|N. ¥. 
Levi Lincoln.. I 1 || Grant...... Ebenezer R. Hoar.. 
John Breckenridge ‘ 5 Sibuhers = 
Cuesar A, . Rodney. , George H. Williams. 
: = wards Pierrepont 
++. «| William Pinikney.. Poa pas 
aslaxe Richard Rush. . a 
-| William Wirt......... wwe] LSLY |tArghwr.< oF 
wate = ....|Benjamin H. Brewster. 
Cleveland. ..]Augustus H. Garland. . 


B, Harrison,|William H. H. Miller. .|1 
Cleveland. A 3 


McKinley. - 


ele TT AAA tet EO SS 


z 3 


.|John McP. Berrien... - 
.|Roger B. Taney....... 
<a} exh F, Butler... ..[N 


Van Buren. ae 
‘| wettx. Grundy sc: Ss. 

4 ..|Henry D, Gilpin... ... P 
Harrison. ... John J. Crittenden. ... 


pial 
Hugh S. Legare 
_— Seas. 


Roosevelt... 
ie i cited H, Mooay ¥ 

ae arles onaparte. . 

John Y. M: i (Pete. 6. Geo. W. Wickersham. . 

Nathan Chiford. Wilson James C. McReynolds. 


we 


. .|Tsaac Toucey.. ih b Py Thomas W. Sere 
Taylor. ....|Reverdy Johnson... ... (a ‘ A. M. P. ee 
Fillmore... .|Jotn J, Crittenden... /|/Ky.. 1]. 1 fe ert 
Pieree......|Caleb Cushing........ “ 


Bagi Jeremiah s. Bleck. Date seeds os Harlan F. Stone. ae 
H Edwin M. Stanton. ae ...|John G. Sarg : 
_Lincoin.... . ‘Edward Bates. .......'Mo.. . William D. “Mitchell... 


ek ree States: Cabinet Officers, 1 789-1929. 
SS RENERAL. 


Bite ae < ij. +- -| Horace Maynard. ts oe 

Return J, Meigs ii: -!onio:: (oie ae Re ene 

eee y ee ae mess. & Timothy O. Howe..... 
.|John McLean......... = lh | poe era eae Walter Q. Gresham. 


* a batty, CR he a | Frank Hatton......../E 
.|William T. Barry..... aan 2 Cleveland. ..| William F. Vilas..... 
.|Amos Kendall. ....... ee Becta 1835 tS ...|Don M. Dickinson. ... 
re Act cide at B. Harrison.|John Wanamaker. .... 
So Te 3 840 Cleveland. ..| Wilson S. Bissel....... 
Saas Sf . . M bs eS bs moar Wilson, 
eed A A ee ee ee ~ {cKinley. .|James Gary.. : 
....../Charles A. Lab biaee & : S Charles Emor Smith.. 
ye Johnson... me 


:|Henry C. Payne...... 


James Campbell. . 
Aaron V, Brov 
oseph Holt. son. 

Horatio King. . Harding. 7ill H, Hays. 
.|Montgomery Blair. : = Sea peer. Wor 

William Dennison..... io. . Harry S. Ne 
.| William Sars ee ae Coolidge... 
i ' Hoover.....'Walter F. Brown...... 


oe Benjamin Stoddert.... ae .....-sJames C. Dobbin......|N. 
Tson.... er Sano gies 1801 ..|Isaac Toucey........- Cc 
3 Robert Smith Sh Sei daa am to, nee Gideon Welles BS es 
..-|Paul Hamilton. ; ag er ....../Adolph E. Borie. ...:.|Pa 
: tag Jones. . Rie ace, oP to George M. Robeson. 
W. Crowninshie! d.- Pope. a AYES...... Richard W. Thompson 
.-|Smith Thompson...... Po ae G ....}William H. Hunt..... 
. |Samuel L, Southard. ae ee y Arthur..... ee gee 
: me ae REE gps oe: 0 William E. Chandler.. 
.|John Beast .| William C. Whitney. . 
‘|Levi Woodbury.. 


Z Benjamin F. Tracy 
.|Mahion ae ? 


tee A. Lis Dea 
m John D. . Long. 

James K, Paulding 

George E. Badger. 


william H. Moody 
.-| 1841 ...|Paul Morton..... a 
Abel P. Upshur. . oe -..|Charles Jj Bonaparte. . 
David Henshaw... N ta ...| Victor H. Metcalf..... 
Thomas W. Gilmer.. eS ...| Truman H. Newberry.. 

26o BH, 5 : .....-.-.|George von L. Meyer.. |} 

i Josephus Daniels...... N. 

.|Ed | Di EE SS 


ef ~-»| 1848 
...|William A. Graham. 50 Si .../Curtis D. Wilbur.”. \ bay 
.(John P. Kennedy..... Md.. ¢ Hoover..... Charles Francis Adams. Mass..!— 


SECRETARIES OF THE INTERIOR. 

ee Cleveland. ..{William F. Vilas...... pec 

. |Thos. M. T. Moiennan Pa.. 50 B. Harrison.|John W. Noble......- Mo 

.... |Alexander H. H. Stuart/Va.. 5 Cleveland.,..}Hoke Smith........../G 

Jerce.> .... - Robert McCielland....|Mich..| - Es o% 
..|Jacob Thompson......}|Miss.. McKinley... 
. |Caleb B. Smith ae e ane 
John P, shen. wre. 2s here Roosevelt. . 


Ethan A. ‘Hitchcoe 
.|James R. Garfield. 


id. i2: xf Coolidge... | pte one 4 
ood. = Finke Oy mete 

ee, onve Me. Freier. eee lCol... Hoover..... Ray Loman Wilbur. 121|Cal.!7 1929 "a 

../ Lucius Q. C. Lamar 


n....)Mo...} 1889;]/ Wilson..... David F. Houston..... 

i n. Jetenatt ME Busi. ny | Wis... Te erly Edw. T. Meredith... .. 

” Cleveland. . J. Sterling Morton.... prePis 1 ....|Henry C. Wallace....- 

McKinley..|James Wilson....... xa Li ...|Howard M. Gore..... by 

. |James Wilson. Lewin Gon +. .[W. M. Jardine........ an 

SAO ip James Wilson... .---- Some ¢ Pe hod TAC. iad rare 
1905 
1909 


1 N. Y..} 1903 Roosevelt...) Oscar S. Straus......- 
Victor) H. re cia c ‘| 1904 | Taft... ..| Charles Nagel... ....-> 


OMMERGE. SECRETARIES OF LABOR, 
~ SECRET ARIE é ae .|N. pel mee William B. Wilson.. Pa... 
.|Josh. W. Cay seating ~Mhe: .|James J. Davis... ...s: ah 
.|Herbert Cc. Hoover. i dge. Beta ee Wr dee wl rere 


« - /" 2! lwilliam F. Whiting .. 
sver....+/ Robert oo Lamont. ... 


Thomas Pinckuey........: 
HIDE. 2. see eee eee P 


Rufus King 
Albert Galatia 
W. B. Lawrence, ch. d’aff.. . 
:: : _[Eouls MeLan 
‘Jackson... .|/Louis McLane 2 
_ “  .... |Wash’gton Irving, ¢! 4 1 ..|John Hay, amb 
Pegle ...|Martin Van Buren. 1 RS ..|Henry White, ch. d’aff 
...-.|Aaron Vail, ch, d’aff a 2 . .|Joseph H. Choate, amb. 
.|Andrew Stevenson. Se Se 
.|Edward Everett 2 1 2 uae -| Whitelaw Reid, amb 
.|Louis MeLane. ..|Md.. 
. |George Bancroft ~ a Walter H. Page, amb 
.|J. C. B. Davis, ch, d’aft. . } 9) John W. Davis, amb. 
.|Abbott a aeanee . -|184 Goolidae-~ - |George B. M. Harvey, ‘amb. aul 
.|Joseph R. Ingerso] «ee 00) e. 
...|James Buchanan .. 11853 _.|Frank B. Kellogg, amb. Minn/1923 
George M. Dallas .-.|1856 og .. -/Alanson B. Bens | amb.|N. ¥.|1925 
peers tt ss : a Hoover.....!Charles G. Dawes...... 227 Le 1929" 


BRITISH ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. , 
Representative. = SovEREIGN. Representative. ¢ Bad | 


...|George Hammond............ Victoria...... John F. T. Rela env. &m. 1852 
.|Phineas Bond, ch. d’aff......., 5 RE see SF Philip Griffith, ch. d’aff....... 853° 
PRMEROMGDE EASTON. <u of. 5 ice ns waits ETSGI Joes Ghee tad John ae Lumley, ch. d’aff. 
.|Edward Thornton, ch. d’aff....|1800)} “ ...... Lord N: 
-|Anthony-Merry. ............. Tacs <a oe Cees y 
=. {David M. Erskine, ........,..: -+++..|Jos. Hume Burnley, ch. d’aff. . 
.--|Franeis James Jackson........ TROSIT Fee EL Sete Sir Frederick W. A. Bruce.....} 
..|John Philip Morier, ch. d'aff...|1810}/ ‘“*  ...... Francis Clark Ford, ch. d’aff, .. 
...jAugustus John Foster. ........ NO iy =e MeL ee Sir Edward Thornton. ....... = 
...|Anthony St. J. Baker, ch. d’aff. CALE & co ih PPE Lionel S. | aR aS 
wee [Charles Bagot... .. cee sca ees 1816], “ .....,)Sir Jullan Pauneefote.. ... 20.2. 1889 
.|Gibbs C. Antrobus, ch. d'aff.... 4 | es Ks ay pi}: s) : ene ae 
... {Sir Stratford Canning......... 1 ing’ oY ee eres Se 
...|Henry U. Addington, ch. d'aff.. 3 « . .|}Hon. Sir Mich’1 H. Herbert, amb.}1 
.|Charles Richard Vaughan...... p ..|/Sir Henry M. Durand, amb.... 
2 *y 7 eee || - -|James Bryce, amb............ 190 
.|Charies Bankhead, ch. d’aff....|1835|/George V.....) “ = ee 
le .|Henry Stephen Fox,...... . .} 1836) Ra d= had Sir.Cecil A. Spring- by d 
2 Richard Pakenham...... Le .....|Earl Reading oS: a y amb. 
“ ohn F. T. Crampton, ch .....|/Earl Grey (s 
eee Sir curs Lytton Bulwer. ...../Sir Aucklan 
A a John F. T. Crampton, ch. -11851 as Sir Esme Howard, amb. 
a _—— eee ¥ 
at Sackville West’s career as the British envoy at Washington was ended by his letter of Sept. 13, 1888, — 
_ from Beverly, Mass., to Charles F. Murchison, Pomona, Cal., advising Murchison, who was an ‘American- _ 
ot a Briton, to vote’ for Grover Cleveland in the oncoming Presidential election. ) 


ae: UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO FRANCE. 
ae , Representative. State.) Yr. || PRESIDENT, Representative. 


.|Thomas Jefferson. ........ +»+]....||Fillmore..,,/William C, Rives. .... 

.| William Short, ch. d’aff.... ont OISTEE... 55 

oounarnene, Morris........ Y.{17¢ el «te John Y. Mason 
at ames Monroe............ - |W. R, Calhoun, ch. d’: 
et Charles C, Pinckney....... E .|Charles J. Faulkner Khas ce 
: so { Charles C. Pinckney.... . x -.,-|William L, Dayton..... 
John Adams | Bib Marshall.......... ie Ra EP ue 


Elbridge Gerry. ........|/Mass.|1797||Johnson....|John Hay, ch. d’aff....._ | 
Oliver Ellsworth........ Ct 


phar { William Vans Murray . = 9||Grant...... 
co am R. Davie. ...... we yes......|/Edward 

ee .|Robert R. Livingston...... ng ayia Levi Pp. pis 

: .|Johnm Armstrong. ......... i 4)|Arthur..... 

Madison... .|Jonathan Russell, ch. d’aff..|R. I.. \ .MeLane....... 
‘ pioel Barlow... ....66k... Ba B. Harrison:|Whitelaw Reid............ 
hee ....|William H. Crawford..... Sane a 

_* —,.../Henry Jackson, ch, d'aff. .. {i Cleveland... 

a neha ni PALDOrs Cranetine owls: pis McKinley. . 
aa Bigeye: sis eee ag tac ARS. rahe esis Ae, Roosevelt... 
4 ackson.... am C. Rives.......... ~ ae Robert 8. MeCormick, 8 b, Ny 
os) | |... | Nathaniel Niles, ch. d'aff;.. K 

ee ‘....|E@ward Livingston........ ee preg Wate 
Nhe * ...,./Thos. P. Barton, ch. d’aff, .|Pa, ..|18 *  wesee--fRObert.Bacon, amb...) ) =]! 
r ae Lewis Cass tee eeeees eres /OhlO. 11836]| “ .......) Myron T. Herrick, amb. ... 


./18 : 

PERS OREM anni aK: . a “ot hwith m iy es 
.|Henry Ledyard. ch, d'aff.. SET yee esa ae ayaa es 
./William R. King.......... ‘Ala... Harding. . a eae T. Herrick, sh 

Lt Ags Af oe Coolidge. , & 

Lilet Sa enene ) te Hoover..... 


“ “ 


tana To sand From. 


Sere GOVERNMENT. ‘ 


“"|Count de Faverne) h. @aft. 

E ‘ e i “ 

..|Prevost Paradol - 

.|Jules Berthemy: . 

Viscount Jules Treilhar 

ol 7 jie. Pee ch. d'aff. 
arquis de Noai 

Mi i - Pr. MacMahon A, Bartholdi r 


é F. de Vaugelas, ch. d’ 
pit ae ow da ee eos Mamime Guiniye hoes a8 
re e Menou, ch. d’a 29 Th a4 
eee eee eodore J. D. Roustan.... 


Pres. Grevy ...|J. Paten 
Count de Menou, ch. d Pres, Garnet. 5 rears 
Roux de Rochelle ts =e 


Joseph Fauehet 

Pierre Auguste Adet 
by 1798 Nat. Defense.. 

1801|!Pres. Thiers.. 


Pres. Faure Sc 
rs ...|Jules Cambon, amb 
Pres. Loubet..| _ “ S be 
“ ..|Jean J. Jusserand, amb. 
Pres. Fallieres.| ‘* ‘“* ve s 
Pres. Poincare. 
Pr. Deschanel. 
Pr. Millerand. 
Pr. Doumergue 


Alphonse Pageot, ch. d’ai 
...|L. A. A. Fourier de Bacourt..../1 
..-|Alphonse Joseph Yver Pageot. ie 
3 her Rrra? T. L. Poussin. 

O. Sain de Boislecomte. . 
Gount de Sartiges 

Vise’t J. Treilhard, ch. d’aff.... 
‘|Henri Mercier.............-.- 1860 * Henri Berenger, 
.|Vise’t J. Treithard, ch. d’aff... .'1863 <a Paul Claudel, 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO CERMANY. 
Representative. State. PRESIDENT. Representative. 


.|George Bancroft N. ¥. Edwin F. Uhl, amb 
Nicholas Fish, ch. d’aff....} ‘* .j1 Andrew D. White, amb.... 
J. C. Bancroft Davis Ne ip re ei 
BR. Sidney wyerait, ch. 
Bayard Taylor 
H. Sidney everett. ch. d’aff. 
Andrew White 
'|H. Sidney Everett, ch. d’aff 


“ 
“ 


Emile Daeschner, 


i) Napoleon TH. 


“ 


“ 


Cleveland... 
MeKinley. . 
Roosevelt... ©aon 
ie ...|Charlemagne Tower, amb.. 
.|David J. Hill, amb 


John G. A. Leishman, amb. |Pa 
James W. Gerard, amb. .. .|N. 
-|Alanson B. Houghton, amb. 


wnd...|George H. Pendleton... .: |Jacob G. Schurman, amb... 
rrison.| William Walter Phelps is Se 


Cleveland... Theodore Runyon, amb.. 
GERMAN ENVOYS TO) 
Representative. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
EMPEROR. Representative. 


William IT... 
4g ..-.|Herr von Holleben, amb. 

**"|Baron-8. von Sternburg, 904. 
.|Johann H. von Hicenieae LBs amb 1908 * 
Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, amb 922 

Baron Ago v. Maltzan, amb . 
Dr. W. V.. Prittwitz-Gaffro 


.|Kurd von Schlozer .|Baron M. von Thielmann, @) 


1 
Count von Beust, ch. d’all 
Karl von Eisen Decher 18 °F 
H. von Alvensleben 4 - 
-..{Count Arco Valley......... ae Republic 
...-JA. von Mumm, ch. d’aff 
...]Thecdore von Hoileben 1892 
.|Baron von Saurma-Jeltsch, amb.|i +893 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO AUSTRIA-HUNCARY. 
Representative. State. PRESIDENT. Representative. 


‘PRESIDENT. 


—— 
ee aren... aa, me big saa 
.|J. R. Clay, ch. d’aff. 
Daniel Jenifer é 
.|Wm. H. Stiles, ch. d : 
J. Watson Webb, ch. a i$ 


William Walter Phelps 
Alphonso Taft 

John M. Francis 

A. M. Kiely 
.|James Fenner Lee, ch. d'aff. Mai 
Alexander R. Lawton Ga 
Frederick D. Grant 
Cleveland...|Bartlett Tripp 

is eedcomaha .-- {18% McKinley. . Charlemagne eee 

.|An riingame Bi aires fe son C. Harris 

Peek ies {1 a, Robert s. McCormick. 


John Lothrop Motley . 
George W. Lippitt, an @aft.|R. 1... Roosevelt... 

ay aft il. Z ..|Bellamy Storer, amb..... Rie 
i Charles S. Francis, amb.. 


John eae 
een .|Richard C. Kerens, amb... 
Frederic C. Penfield, amb. . 


Garfield.... 


Cleveland... J 


: Me J. McCurdy, ch. d’aff. 

. M. Foote, ch. d’aff 
a R. Jackson, min. r 
J. Glancy Jones. 


B. andes 


Jay 
Godlove s: Orth 
Edward F. Beale 
John A. Kasson aa 
-AUSTRO-HY NCARIAN ENVOYS TO THE 
Representative. EMPEROR. 


UNITED STATES. 
Representative. 


dinand i ee 


NZ Joseph.. 


.|Baron de Mareschal 
-|Cheyalier Hulsemann, eh. a aff . 


ad min. res. 
“|Count Nicholas Giorgi min. res. 
_.j|Cgtint Wydenbruck........-..- 
“‘}Baron de Frankenstein, ch. d’aff. 
‘|Baron Charles de Lederer 


oe “ 


“)Baron von Schwartz Senborn. .. 18 


“ Count Ladislaus Hoyos 
‘IGhev. E. 8. von Tavera. ch. d’aft. 


rt se was recalled in 1915. After the Tr 


Wash 


rags 
lies the U. S. sent and received Bowater A 


ases of Austria and Hungary, A. H. 


he first Minister to vl and Theo, Bren= 


burr The 
‘ Edg 


‘ar L. 


tano the first to Hungary; 
Minister to the U. S. Count 
Austrian Minister to tne 


.|Baron Ernest von Mayr. 
JHC't + Lippe-Weissenfeld, ch 
.|Baron Ignatz von Schaeff 


x {1 
\C*t Lippe-Weissenfeld, eh. daft. tee : 


“|Ghevalier B. S. von Tavera. 


Fs Imuiler von Hengervar. 1895 
L. Hengel ofa) ye ee 


“lpr. K. Theodor Dumba, a 


“]Gount Adam von Tarnow Tar- 


nowski, amb 


q, Prochnik, was appointed in 1925. 


1912 


ug 
1916 


the latter sent as its first 
Laszlo Szechepyi, in 1922. _ 
nited States, 


“UNITED. STATES ENVOYS TO ITAI 


PRESIDENT. 


"Representative, 


Wereisid.” 
B, Harrison. Hes rel pais 


liam Pot 
Cleveland. J.J. Van Alen, am éé 
Wayne MacVeagh, amb. . nie 
MeKinle A 


William F. Draper, amb. 


State. ¥r-} 


PRESIDENT.) 


cKinley.. 
nt dicta wep 


rien, amb.. 
'|Thomas Nelson Page, amb. 
Robert U. Johnson, amb.. 
f Richard Ww. Child, am a 


—— an preeeee, amb. 
John W. Garreti 


hig Mr. Van Alen was confirmed by the Senate but declined, and Mr. MacVeagh was appointed. 


ITALIAN ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


5 ‘Representative. 
a: v. Emmanuel. Chevalier Joseph Bertinatti. 
.|Romeo Cantagalli, ch. d’aff. 
.|Chevalier Marcello Cerruti 


“ 
oe 
“ 


.|Count Luigi Corti. 
.|Count Lit £2, ch. d'aff, 
‘|Baron Alberto Blanc. 
Humpert. sta of Prince Camporeale, ch. d’ 
.|Baron de Fava 


“ 
“ 


.|C’t Luigi Colobiano, ch. d’aff...: 


-|1881 
aeeatun tupexistl ch. d’aff....11891 


UNITED 
} PRE Representative. 
os: Washington. et Carmichael, ch. d’aff.. . 


liam Short, min. res.... 
‘|Thomas Pinckney 
.|David Humphreys. . 
./Charies Pinckney 
. |G. W. Erving, ch. d’aff . 
Official relations with Spain 
were broken off from 1808 
ae . 14, 


‘/Aaron Vail, ch. d’aff. . 
Washington Irving 

.|Romulus M. Saunders 
Daniel M. Barringer... 
Pierre Soule 
eeu C. Dodge 

.| William Preston. . . 

.|Carl Schurz 

. {Gustavus Koerner 


Representative. 
Jose Ignacio deViar, ch. d'aff. 
.|Jose Ignacio deViar, f joint 
.|Jose de Jaudenes, ” \ ch. d’aff. 
. {Carlos M. de Irujo 
.|Valentin de Foronda, ch. d’aff. . 


XE; 


1789 
\ ies 


Official relations with Spain were 


broken off 
eee de Onis 
...|Mateo de la Serna, ch. d’aff.. 
...{Erancisco Dionisio Vives 
Six ag de Anduaga 


Brancisco Tacon 


from 1808 to 1814. 
te 


Rivas y Salmon, ch, d’aff, 1838 


Angel Calderon de la 

Pedro Alcantara Argaiz.. 
Fidencio Bourman, ch. d'ai 
|A. Calderon de la Barca, min 


1844 
Jose Maria Margallon, ch. — ot 


Leopoldo Au cad de Cueto.. 
Alfonso EF 

Gabriel Garcis 9 y a re 
Facundo Goni 

Gov... |Mauricio Lopes 


eee 


prov! 


4 
Amadeo I....'Adm. Don Jose,Pulo ae Wena isva 


1790) | 


Representative. 
E. May or des Planches, amb. . 
Cc. Confalonieri, amb 


n Gelasio Caetani, amb..... 
Nobile Giacomo de Martino.... 


STATES ENVOYS TO SPAIN. 
State.| Yr. 
Mes. 
WN Rest 


PRESIDENT. Representative. 
. |Alvey A. Adee, ch. d’aff.... 
Caleb Cushin 


- |Lucius Fairchild . A 


. -|Hannibal Hamlin 
...../John W. Foster. . 
Cleveland ...|Jabez L. M. Curr 5 
u Perry Belmont -e|N 
oes Fe Palmer......,. 
- nw Burd Grub! 


‘ane Taylor 

Stewart L. Woodford 

Official relations with Spain 
were broken off, April, 
1898, to April, 1899. 

x Bellamy Storer 


.|Arthur 8. A: 


B. Harrison. 
“ 


Cleveland... 
McKinley. . 


Roosevelt Bes 
“ 


Taft... 


SOVEREIGN. Representative, Xr. 


i} Alfonso a 


Pr, pianerey Adm. Don Jose Polo de Bernabe|1872 ial 
“ Castelar... . 187: 
“« Serrano. . 

‘}Felipe Mendez de Aly GRO, 
---|Francisco Barca di orral 
..-|Enrique Dupuy de Lome, ch. d’aff. 1883 

Valera y Alcala Galiano... 


“ 
“ 


.|Juan 
B30 Alfonso xii. Emilio de Muruaga 


“A ose Feli ag ne ch. ‘d’att 
Enrique Duper wee 
. {Emilio de M 
..|Enrique Dupuy 
-|Louis Polo y Be abe 1898 
"'|Piplomatic’ inte intercourse broken| 
off by i 
«| Jose Brunetth D Duke of Arcos. ..|1899 
--|Emilio de Oj 1902 
.-|Bernardo J. de C 
.-|Ramon Pina 
ae deal uis of Villalob: 
.-|Don Juan Riano y Gaya: 
. |Don Alejandro Padilla y. 


Ms 


Envoys To 


George W. Campbeli 
Henry Middleton, = 


.|John Randolph. .” 
....|James Buchanan 


OER i 9 ho 
a Van Buren. .|George M. Dallas. ........ 


ee Colin M. Ingersoll, ch. d’aff. 
DAS shaeie Arthur P. Bagby........../A 
. Fillmore....|Neil S. Brown 
MIGTCC,.. . 25 - Thomas H. Seymour...... Ie 
Buchanan. .|Francis W. Pickens........|S. 
~ .|John Appleton............ 
Lincoln 


..../Cassius M. Clay 
,...{|Simon Cameron 
Bre oi PESERMARCE 1 VTOM se, tia «ene 
=.» -|Cassius M. Clay,.....-e0e 
‘ tAndrew G. Curtin. . 


ee oe ae oe ee ee 
. a , 4% 


5 3 Roosevelt... 


’ al t 5 4 . 
and From; Impeachments. 


McA wE baie L ae 
-j|N. Y.]1 
PB, 3. 


1 
Sie r, 
Kel... . 


William H. Hunt 
Alphonso Taft 
George V. M 
Lambert Tree....... 
George W. Wurts, ch. d’aff 
Charles Emory Smith..., 

., Andrew D. White.... 
Cleveland...|Clifton R. Breckinridg 
McKinley . . Ethan A. Hitchcock 


B. Harrison. 


‘ amb... cia 
Charlemagne Tower, amb..|Pa... 
saa Zpbe Ss. MeConninte amb.. ra ae i 
.|George von L. Meyer, amb.|Mass. 
.|John W, Riddle, amb...... ise: ; 30 
William W. Rockhill, amb..|D. C.|1 
.|Curtis Guild, amb.‘....... Mass. }1 
-|George T. Marye......... 
David R. Francis, amb. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for “treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,” and, on con- 
- yiction, shall be removed from office. 

. The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment. 

_ The Senate has the sole power to try all impeach- 
‘ments. When sitting for that purpose they shall 
be on oath or affirmation. 

-When the President of the United States Is tried, 
‘the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall pre- 


~ -No conviction is had except by the concurrence 
'. of two-thirds of the members present. 
Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
 .tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
person convicted ‘‘shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
ishment, according to law.” 
Impeachments to date have been as follows: 
(1) William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
_ Florida and the Louisiana territory from Sere 
ee the Moe akenrs Indians was a part of the 
leged conspiracy, 
President John Adams, July 3, 1797, asked the 
an inquiry. The Senate, 25 
8, 1797. The House, 
him, and the impeachment 
ec. 17, 


,_ 1798. 
said the Senate had lost jurisdiction 
when it expelled Blount. The Senate, Jan. 0, 
gt to 11, agreed to that view of the 
the impeachment. . 
been elected to the State 
en chosen (Dec. 3, 


+ 


" 


vote, 19 guilty, 7 
unishment, removal from oilice 


” 


_United States Commerce Court, was 


-peachment. He resigned. 


Representative. =; EMPEROR, Representative. Yr 
if Andre de Daschkoff, ch. d’aff... Alexander II..|Baron Henri d'Offenberg....... 187 
.«|Count Theodore de Pahlen..... a ..|Nicholas de Voigt, ch. Gaff. cout isa sm 
.--|Andre de Daschkoff........... "4 ..|Nicholas Shishkin. ............ 1875" 
.-|Chevalier Pierra de Poletica.... - ..|Michel Bartholomei.. . . 1880 
.-|George Ellisen, ch. d’aff....... |1822|| Alexander III.|Charles de Struve.... . {1882 
..-|Baron de Tuyli,........ 3 = .|Baron G. Schilling, ch. L1T S62. ee 
_|Baron de Mailtitz, ch. d’ - _|Prince Cantacuzene 393 
.|Baron de Krudener..... Nicholas II...| _ “ ES J 1393 4 
..-.|/George Krehmer, ch. d’aff co _../E. de Kotzebue... 1896 
...-|Alexander de Bodisco. . . “ ..|Count Cassini, am 1898 
Alexander II. .|Edward de Stoeckl. .. z ..-|Baron Rosen, amb... {1905 
ie --| Waldemar Bodisco, ch 8 e ...|George Bakhmeteff, amb. SASHA 
MS .-|Constantine Catacazy......... 9||Post-Revol. . .|Boris Bakhmeteff, amb........ 1917 
¥ Alexander Gorloff, ch. d'aff....|1871''U. S. 8S. R....!No diplomatic relations. a 
IMPEACHMENTS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. Mo ee 
Under the Constitution, the President, Vice (3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the — 


Supreme Court of the United States; impeach 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 1804, 
to March 1, 1805; vote, 9 guilty, 30 not gullty, and 
15 guilty, 19 not guilty, on different counts; verdict, 
ore tier : . N 

) 
of the United States for the District of Missouri; 


impeached for tyrannous treatment of counsel, 1830; — 
trial May 11 to May 30, 1830, and from Dec. 13, — 
1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; vote, 22 guilty, 21 not guilty, 


verdict, acquittal. ; 

(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Ten- 
nessee, impeached 1862 for supporting the on 


movement and unlawfully acting as Judge of the 


Confederate District Court; trial May 22 to June 26, 
1862; vote, 32 guilty, 4 not guilty; verdict, guilty; 
punishment, removal from_office. wid 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, corrupt 
use of the veto power, interference at elections and 
high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 30 to 
May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; verdict, 
acquittal. : 

( William W. Belknap, Secretary of War of 
the United States, impeached for accepting bribes; 
trial, April 5 to Aug. 1, 1876; vote, guilty 5, not 
guilty, 25; verdict, acquittal. . 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Florida; 
impeached 1905 for misconduct in office; trial Feb 
6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty. 


Archibald, Associate ee of 


eh 
July 11, 1912, on thirteen articles charging him be 
corrupt collusion with coal mine owners and - 
road officials while in office. The Senate began 
his trial Dec. 3, 1912, and ended Jan. 13, 1913; 
verdict, guilty; removal from office. F 
(10) United States District Judge, 
Northern District of West Virginia, was 
ed, June 12, 1914; proceedings abandoned 


- 1915. 
George W. English, U.S. District Ju 
r "Fhe Hons, April 1, 1926, vo 


(9) 


(i) e, East. 


Dist., Il 


ed 


James Peck, Judge of the District Court — 


his im- 


ie, 
7 on 


- 
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Immigration Law. 


-- Unated. States 


ye! 
head 


3 phe Federal Law. of Aug. 3, 1882 levied & duty of 60 cents on each alien immigrant—the first 
ny a ae “IMMIGRATION VISAS. 
to it ants at $9 apiece 
i cation) by the ‘Unite 
broad. Th consti- 


Phe new United States Im ation Quota Law: 
proclaimed in operation, as of July 1, 1929, admits 
yearly -about 153,741 alien immigrants, as against. 

164,667 under: the old-law. aE Sec ae 
> Under.-the-. new. law the undesirable or 

ineligible aliens are largely weeded out before they 
start instead of after-they get here. 
The law relieves the great body of immigrants of 
detention at Ellis Island and removes many causes 
for delays and misfortunes after they reach American 


: 
- 
4 
} 


ports. | NG each visa.they handle. , 
_ ‘Phe american Consuls are directed to examine the When the alien reaches the United States his visa — 
information given on questionnaires and eliminate | js taken by the immigration officer at the port of — 
applicants who are feeble-minded and whose prison | arrival, who inspects the holder and, if the immi- — 
tecords make them undesirable. grant is acceptable, permits the person to enter and ~ 
_ "The -principal United States consular. officer in | forwards the visa to the United States Departmen 
each foreign country is designated as quota-control | of Labor at W: on. 
_ officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is not With the following exceptions all aliens are re- 
exceeded. The Consular service is under the Depart- | quired to obtain from an American consular officer 
- ment-of State. abroad an im tion visa before they can be ad- 
If an alien obtains a certificate and later changes | mitted to the United States: 
his mind about emigrating to the United ager (1) A governmental official, his family, attendants, 
his place cannot be taken by another and he servants, and employees; (2) an alien visiting the 
be keeping some one, else from coming. United States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily 


‘ys : e P for business or pleasure. 
REGISTRY OF ALIENS UNDER THE ACT OF} (3) An Slion >in continued. satert through the 


MARCH 2, 1929. - United States 
(4 


. The Act provides as follows: ) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 

(a) The registry of aliens at ports of entry required States who later goes in transit from one part of the 
py section’1 of the Act of June 29, 1906, may be made | United States to another through foreign contiguous 
as to.any alien not ineligible to citizenship in whose | territory. , 

‘case there is no record of admission for permanent (5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a 

residence, if such alien shall make a satisfactory | vessel arriving ata port of the United States and seek- 

_ showing to the Commissioner General of Immigra- | Ing to enter temporarily the United States solely in 

tion, in ‘accordance with regulations prescribed by | the pursuit of his calling as a seaman. 

| the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the (6) An alien entitled to enter the United States 


approval of the Secretary of Labor, that he— solely to carry on trade under and in pursuance of the 
oy is ): Entered the United States prior to June 3, Lh le il a present existing treaty of commerce 
igs fyiee 4: on: 
(2) ‘Has resided in the United States continuously | ~ (7), An alien, lawfully resident in the United States, 
as ‘since such entry; é who is retur: from a temporary visit abroad and 
_. (8) Isa person ot good moral character; and who ts po of an unexpired return permit. 
(4), Is'not subject to deportation. (8) (a) Aliens who have been previously lawfully ad- 
7 (h) ‘For each such record of registry made as herein mitted to the United States and who are returning 


_ duthorized” the alien shall pay to the Commissioner | 0™ a temporary visit of not more than six months to 

7 0 Canada, Newfoundland, Bermuda, St. Pierre, Mi- 
_. “For the purposes of the immigration laws and the quelon, Mexico, and islands included inthe Bahama 
- naturalization laws an alien, in respect of whom a and Greater Antilles groups, or such aliens who are 

> Fecord of registry has been made as authorized by returning from a temporary visit to.any other for= 
 gection’1 of this Act, shall be deemed to have been eign country and who are in possession of a permit 
lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent | t0 Teenter the U.S. issued in accordance with the 

EP, 


‘Tesidence ea of the date of his entry. provisions of the immigration act of 1924, and (b) 
“Seed children born subsequent to the issuance of an im- 
THE JAPANESE EXCLUSION CLAUSE. migration visa to the accompanying parent, if other- 


MAM ces : wise admissi 
~~ (The quotas are available only for persons born in | without mayne a Lon Does 
a the respective countries who are eligible to citizenship Non-immigrant citizens of Canada, Newfound-, 
hs in the Unit ¢ States and admissible by the Immigra-| land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, and British posses- 
 tlon Law. This clause excludes Japanese, Chinese | sions in the Greater Antilles or British subjects dom- 
if and other yellow races.) iciled therein or non-immigrant citizens of St. Pierre. 
ak. non-quota immigrant is: or Miquelon; or French citizens domiciled therein, 
-. (a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child un- | or non-immigrant citizens of Mexico, Cuba, Santo 
der 21 Years, or the wife, of a citizen of the U. S: or | Domingo, or Haiti, if otherwise admissible, shall be 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by a | permitted to enter the U.S. without a. port visa. | 
ee oe prior to June 1, 1928. Where an immigrant arriving in the i. 8. by water 
. (>) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted | or arriving by water at a port designated as a U. S.- 
to the United States, who is returning from a tem- | port of entry for aliens in foreign contiguous terri- 
pe ‘ary vii abroad; tory, is in possession of and presents an immigra- 
-__(c) An immigrant who was born in Canada, | tion visa or permit to reenter which has expired, _ 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican | such immigrant shall be excluded unless it shall sat- : 
rman the Canal Zone, or an independent country | istactorily appear that the immigrant embarked on _ 
of Central or South America, and his wife, and: his | the vessel by which he arrives prior to the expiration j 
ree Pe rem wader hs years, if accompany- | of Eee ale of such immigration visa or permit 
Ug) Or» . \ and that he ceed 
tao Pe cee one oe eae oe oe for sr the U. S. eke pie er dee 
Oye m: ately preceding the e of his ap- An alien in the United S i 
_ plication for admission to the U.S. has been, and | visit may, on application, it hie tine cones ee 
who seeks to enter. the U, 8. solely for the purpose | for $3 from the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
of, Lig on the vocation of minister, or professor | tion at Washington a re-entry permit 4 
wees wank eee eto Nahanation, 18 a A false pha under oath in any immigration. 
ears, 3 m; ocument unishable, > | 
fe ely “An immigrant who is a bona fide student at | than $10,000 tine or five yoke ie He pertain 
leas. 15, years oak’ and. rho sobkh No! exitet ithe fasteamship fines are fixed at $1,000, plus refunded 
vo Ae ge ora or +t a ‘ y eri say care = Pe te tcCh i cont, onan 
» (), A woman who was a citizen of the United States The 109,000 Japa’ resid: q 
" an who prior to September 22, 1922, lost her citizen- | Islands are not affected bee seweercuaslen provienas : 
ship’ by reason of her marriage to an alien, but at:the | of the new Immigration Act, but are still subject to _ 
ar edad application for an immigration visa is Lay che teas of the General Immigration Act of; H 
; an ; rey f ‘eb. 17, etary 
A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota. | July 15, 1924° a ihke Coen 
. An alien who is not particularly specified in this |’ 
act'as @ non-quota immigrant or a non-immigrant EXCLUDED CLASSES, 
rears ae Ye admitted as a non-quota immigrant or a (1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 
a Se cant be bpncs ene ee pale ae ‘epilepties, insane persons; persons who have ees 
s €x- | or more attacks of insani sly; 
bag dart Sve edarns of any other law regulating | persons of: constitutional: Y vepetopathin. Taforieriee: 
j ding immigration... | ..... 2...” | persons with ehroaic. alcoho } -paupers; profes. 


surgeon as being mentally or physi- 
defective, such physical defect ne & 
ature which may affect the ability of such alten to 
earn a living: persons who have been convicted of or 
admit having committed a felony or other crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; polyga- 
or persons who practice polygamy or eve 
or advocate the practise of polygamy. 
) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- 
Cate the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- 
. Ment of the United States or of all forms of law or 
who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized govern- 
ment, or who advocate the assassination of public 
offi , or who advocate or teach the unlawful 
destruction of property: persons who are members 
of or affiliated with any organization entertaining 
and teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized 
government, or who advocate er teach the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawfiill assaulting or 
Killing of any officer or officers, either of specific 
individuals or of officers generally, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any other organized 
Government because of his or their official character, 
or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of 
propety prostitutes, or persons coming into the 
nited States for the purpose of prostitution or for 
@py other immoral purpose; persons who directly 
or indirectly procure or attempt to procure or im- 
‘add prostitutes or persons for the purpose of prosti- 
tion or for any other immoral purpose; persons 
who are supported by or receive in whole or in part 
the roneade of prostitution. 

(3) Persons, hereinafter called contract laborers, 
who have been induced, assisted, encouraged, or 
Solicited to migrate to this country by offers or 
promises of employment, whether such offers or 
promises are true or false, or in consequence of 
agreements, oral, written, or printed, express or 
eppited, fo perform labor in this country of any 

d, Wed or unskilled; persons who have come 
in consequence of advertisements for laborers printed, 
published, or distributed in a foreign country; 
persons likely to become a public charge, persons 
who have been excluded from admission and deported 
in pursuance of law, and who may again seek admis- 
sion within one year from the date of such deporta- 
tion, unless prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign 
port or their attempt to be admitted from foreign 
contiguous territory the Secretary of Labor shall 
have consented to the reapplying for admission. 

Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with the 
money of another, or who are assisted by others to 
come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily 
shown that such persons do not belong ‘to one of 
the foregoing excluded classes; persons whose ticket 
or canes 34 is paid for by any corporation, associa- 
tion, society, municipality, or foreign Government, 
directly or indirectly; stowaways, except 
any such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, 
may be admitted in the discretion of the Secretary 
of yor, all children under sixteen years of age 
unaccompanied by or not coming to one or both 
.of their parents, except that any such children 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
-be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely to 
‘become 2 public charge and are otherwise ible. 
(4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, persons who are natives of islands not pos- 
sessed by the United States adjacent to the continent 
of Asia, situate south of the twentietb parallel latitude 
north, west of the one hundred and sixtieth merid- 
jan of l tude east from Greenwich, and north 
of the tenth parallel of latitude south, or who are 
natives of any country, province, or dependency 
situate’ on the continent of Asia west of the one 
hundred and tenth meridian of longitude east from 
Greenwich and east of the fiftieth meridian of 
longitude east from Greenwich and south of the 
fiftieth parallel of latitude north, except that por- 
tion of said territory situate between the fiftieth 
‘and the sixty-fourth meridians of longitude east 
from Greenwich and the twenty-fourth and thirty- 
eighth parallels of latitude north, and no allen now 
in any way excluded from or prevented from enter- 
ing the United States shall be admitted to the 
United States. 

(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
in pursuance of Jaw, as distinguished from persons 
excluded and ported, regardless of when such 
deportation occurred. He cannot land even as a 
seaman, except to go to a hospital. 


ILLITERACY. 


16 years of age who cannot read 
Sn Song age or some other language or 


: rime RAT langu: 
Bicet peligiog: Hebrew or Yiddish, are-excluded, 
with the follo’ tions; 


wing excep’ 


United States—Immigration Law. 


267 
(a) Persons who are physically incapable of read- 


b) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore or 
hereafter 1 admit or any citizen of the 
United States may bring in or send for his father or 
grandia ther. over 55.years of age, his wife, his mother, 
tet io, if otherrtne admis le, any be Saeaeed 

5 3 im: ma; 

wee such gem can — ornot phere 
ersons seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in th 
of their last permanent residence. eote ed 

(d) Persons previously residing in the United 
States who were lawfully admitted, resided contin- 
uously therein for five years, and return thereto 
within six months from the date of their departure 
erg oe : 

(e) Persons in transit through the United States. 

(f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (t 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory while in transit under this exemption shall 
be limited to sixty days; an alien may leave and enter 
the United States at the same port and still be in 
transit_within the meaning hereof). 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and expost- 
tions authorized by Congress. 

(h) Aliens whose ability to read cam be readily: 
determined by any ordinary method approved by the 
Rppartiuent may be excused from the actual taking 
Cs) e test. 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot be 
found in this country. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, artists, 
lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of any religious 
denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries, 
persons belonging to any recognized learned profes- 
sion, or persons employed as domestic servants, 

VIOLATIONS AND PENALTIES. : 

Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of 
the contract+labor clause are punishable, on con- 
viction, by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) im- 
prisonment up: to two years. Violations of the 


Anarehist clause carry prison up to five years and ~ 


fine up to $5,000. 
penalties. 
cern engaged in bringing immigrants to give fare 
rebates or to solicit immigration; penalty, $300 
fine in each case. The penalty for smuggling im- 
migrants is flae up to $2,000 and prison up to five 
years. 


Any alien who has been excluded from admission 
to the United States for any cause and who again seeks 
admission within one year from the date of such 
exclusion shall be excluded, unless prior to re- 
embarkation at a place outside of the United States 
or his attempt to be admitted from foreign contiguous 
territory the Secretary of Labor has consented to his 
reapplying for admission, 

Any alien who, after March 4, 1929, enters the 
United States at any time or place other than as 
designated by immigration officials or who eludes 
or has eluded examination or inspection by immi- 
gration officials, or who obtains or has obtained entry 
to the United States by a willfully false or misleading 
representation or the willful concealment of a ma-~ 
terial fact, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction, shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than one year or by a fine of not. more than 
$1,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 

‘Any alien ‘sentenced to imprisonment shall not be 
deported under any provision of law until after the 
termination of the imprisonment. 

Incoming aliens at all United States ports are ex- 
amined by immigrant inspectors and are Hable to 
examination by United States Public Health Ser- 
vice doctors. An alien can appeal to a board of 
special inquiry, and then to the Secretary of Labor 
whose word is final. Excluded aliens are returned 


Other violations carry various 


each . It is ua- 
lawful for a ship to pay off or discharge an alien 
seaman a oa. 8. nl 

reship. n n 
be deported within three years of arrival, and this 
applies to any other person who got in unlawfully 
be $ who was not of the excluded classes. 

Every alien who may not appear to the examining 
immigrant inspector at the port of arrival to be 


It is unlawful for any person or con-- 
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the provisions of this: act, or any 


. thereto by a board of’special inquiry; 
_ Allens excluded by 
" under the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to 


_ 


RAN x 
‘From and after Oct. 
American Consular officers abroad were authorized to 
 {ssue passports to American citizens abroad. 
The State Department is not required by law to 
a demand an oath of: allegiance of American citizens 
applying for passports to travel abroad, Wilbur J. 
, Carr, Ass 


1, 1926, a large number of 


‘arr, istant Secretary of State, notified H. Ralph 
Burton, general counsel for the Daughters of the 
" - American Revolution and several other patriotic 
societies, in a letter made public on July 23,1929 by 
the Department. - 
_-*-@arr’s letter was in defense of the State Depart- 
ments decision to issue a passport to Dorothy Detzer. 
secretary of the Women’s. International League for 
Peace’ and Freedom, after she had definitely refused 
to accept that part of the usual oath which pledges 
departing citizens to “support and defend” the 
Constitution of the United States. Miss Detzer was 
permitted to take an oath to “support” the Consti- 
tution, with the promise to “defend” it omitted. 
Passports will be issued by consuls only to appli- 
t _ ecants of the classes named below under the conditions 
-_ deseribed and in accordance with certain general in- 
_ structions of the department: 
(A). To native citizens, to whom departmental 
! _ passports have been issued or who have been included 
_. in departmental passports subsequent to Jan. 3, 1918 
4 , and to native citizens who are identified by service 
' passports issued to or including them. 
' (B). .To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
it registration at a consulate is valid at the time when 
the application for a passport is filed and has received 
‘the approval of the department. 
' -(G).-To naturalized citizens, to whom depart- 
‘mental passports have been issued, or who have been 
ed in departmental passports, subsequent to 
_ Jan, 3, 1918, and provided they are able to submit 
evidence clearly establishing that they are im a 


ge. 


1. Authority to Issue—The Secretary of State 
‘may grant and issue passports, and cause passports 

- tobe granted, issued, and verified in foreign coun- 
ieee by diplomatic representatives of the United 
States. 


2. To Whom Passports Are Issued—Section 

_-—~—s- 4076 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 

Bi (U.S. Comp. Stat., 1901, 2765) provides that “no 

passport shall be granted or issued to or verified for 

any other persons than those owing allegiance, 

- whether citizens or not, to the United States.” 

_ Persons who have declared their intention to become 
eltizens are not classed as citizens. 

3. By Whom Issued and Refusal to Issue—No 
one-but the Secretary of State may grant and issue 
passports in the United States. 

A citizen who is abroad and desires to procure a 
passport must ap,..y therefore to the nearest consular 
officer. Applications for passports by persons in 

Hawali, Porto Rico or the Bete should be 
made to the chief executive of those islands. 

_ 4. Fee—A fee cof £9 is required to be collected 
tur every citizen's passport issued. That amount 
_ fn currency or postal money order should accompany 
each application made by a citizen or person owing 
allegiance or entitled to the protection of the United 
_ Btates. Orders should be made payable to the 
' Disbursing Clerk of the Department of State. Drafts 
or checks will not be accepted. No fee charged for the 
issue of a passport to widow, child,. parent, brother 
or sister of an American soldier, sailor or marine 
buried abroad, to visit country of burial. A fee of $1 
is, however, charged for executing all applications 
for passports . 


VISA FEES ABOLISHED. 

By’ negotiations through American. diplomatic 
and consular offices, non-immigrant visa fees have 
been waived'entirely as between the United States 
ior and Albania, Belgium, Costa Rica, Denmark, Es- 
-—- tonia, Finland, many, Guatemala, Honduras, 

‘ Iceland, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Persia, Salvador, Siam, Sweden, 
Switzerland. ‘ 

The* following countries have not abolished such 
visa fees but have reduced them as shown: Austria, 
$2; Bulgaria, $2; Chile, $4; Czechoslovia, $1; France, 
$2; The Netherlands, $1; Poland, $4; Spain, $1.93; 
Yugoslavia, $2. . 

. Applications: Affidavit of Applicant—A 
person who is entitled to receive a passport, if within 
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Tite GENERAL PASSPORT REGULATIONS. | 


~ 


ainmisrant,” quota and nong: 
receiving a quota or nonqu 


The migre ‘be- 
defined by the Immigration Act of 1924 


-. 
‘position: to rebut the presumption of expatriation 
prescribed by Section 2 of the. Act of March 2, 1907. 

(D).. To citizens not included in the classes named 
above, in certain emergency cases. SLs 

There are still certain instances in which consuls 
will not be allowed toissue passports, the passports in — 
these cases having to come from the State Depart- 
ment or be specifically authorized by it. The classes 
of persons in these cases were named as follows: 

(A). Naturalized citizens against whom the pre- 
sumption of having to be citizens has ariser, 
1. e., those naturalized citizens who have resided for 
two years or more in the foreign State from which 
they came, or for five years in any other foreign State, — 
where doubt exists as to whether they are in a poai- 
tion to rebut this presumption except when the 
registration as citizens of such persons is current 
and approved by the department. $ d 

(B)._ Women’ who were citizens of the United 
States but who, having been married to aliens after 
Sevt. 22, 1922, may have become subject to the pre- 
sumption of expatriation, unless such women desire 
7 return to the United States for -permanent resi- 

lence. 

(C). Persons who claim American citizenship, but 
who have never established their claims or whose — 
claims are open to doubt. This class will include, — 
among others: - 
_ 1. Those persons who claim citizenship by birth © 
in the United States and who adduce evidence in © 
proof of their claims, the authenticity of which re- 
quires verification. a 

2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who | 
possess dual nationality and whose claims to the pro- | 
tection ot this Government are of doubtful validity. — 

A consular officer will not be authorized finally to _ 
refuse to issue a passport, since such authority is — 


vested only in the Secretary of State. ¢. 


the United States, must submit a written application. __ 
The application must be made before a clerk of a 4 
Federal court or a State court authorized to natural- 
Ize aliens, within the jurisdiction of which the ap- 
plication or his witness resides, and the seal.of the _ 
court must be affixed, unless there is in such place 
an agent of the Department of State, in which 
ease the application must. be made before such 
agent. Passport.agents are located in New York | 
City, Chicago, Boston, Seattle, San Francisco and 
New Orleans. 4 
A person applying for a passport or for a renewal 
of his passport or for an amendment “thereto to 
include additional countries should state in a brief 
form the object or objects of his proposed trip 


ab! a A 
Vassports are ordinarily issued valid for all coun- 


es. 
(c) Photographs—The application must be ac- 
Sones ee by duplicate peo oeranie of eae appli- 

\ nh paper, unmount and no er in 
size than three by three inches. : 

(dq) Witness—The application must be supported 
by an affidavit of at least one credible witness, who 
has known the applicant at least two years. 

The witness, in signing the application, should 
State the nature of his profession or business and his 
professional or “business address. No lawyer or 
other person will be accepted as witness to a passport 
application if he has received or expects to receive a fee 
fer his services in connection therewith. A passport 
issued by the Secretary of State:on and after Jan. 3, 
1918, to which is attached the photograph and signa- 
ture of the person to whom the passport was origin- 
any seet, will be accepted in lieu of an identifying 

6. Native Citizen—A person born in. the United 
States in a place where births are recorded willbe 
required to submit a birth certificate, bearing the 
official seal of the certifying officer, with his. applica- 
tion. If a birth certificate is not obtainable, the — 
application must supported by a baptismal 
certificate or an affidavit of the physician who 
attended the birth or affidavits of parents or other 
reputable persons having sufficient knowledge. 

. A Person Born Abroad Whose Father Was 
a Native Citizen of the United States—His ap- 
the United States wesided therein ced Wes ¢ neat 
i ates, Tes’ herein, and w. n 
at the time of the appiicant's birth. eee ears 
8. Naturalized Citizen—A - naturalized citizep 


who are able to corroborate his 
- birth, 


1 be returned ta him. a 
€ must state in his affidavit when 
this country, where he has lived 
val in the United States, when and 
the identics: person described Ia as ceca Be 

esc. 
Raturalization. ~ enya 
9. Woman’s Application She should state 
1er she has ever been married. A woman mar- 
to an American citizen a to the Act of Con- 
approved Sept. 22, 1922, has the same citizen- 
ip as her husband unless she was, because of her 
Tate, ineligible to naturalization. If she is the wife of 
& native citizen of the United States, the fact should 
be made to appear in her application, which should 
be made according to the form prescribed for a 
native citizen, whether she was born in this country 
or abroad. If she is the wife of a naturalized citizen, 
must transmit for inspection her husband’s cer- 
cate of naturalization or a certified copy of the 
court record thereof, must state that she is the wife 
of the person described therein, and must set forth 
the facts of his birth, immigration, naturalization, 
and residence, as required in the rules governing 
the application of a naturalized citizen. A woman 
married after the passage of the Act of Congress 
mentioned above, does not take the citizenship of 
her husband and therefore she must submit evidence 
of her own American citizenship. The wife of an 
alien who was naturalized after Sept. 22, 1922, does 
not uire American citizenship by virtue of her 
husband's naturalization. A married woman should 
her own Christian name with the family name 
ber busband. 


10. The Child of a Naturalized Citizen Claim- 


ing Citizenship Through the Naturalization of the 


Parent—The applicant must state that he or she 
is the son or daughter, as the case may be, of the 
m described in the certificate of naturaliza- 

m, which must be submitted for inspection, 
and must set forth the facts of emigration, natural- 
ization, and residence. ; 

11. A Resident of an Insular Possession of the 
United States Who Owes Allegiance to the United 
States—He must state that he owes allegiance to 
the United States and that he does not acknowledge 
allegiance to any other government, and must sub- 
mit affidavits from at least two credible witnesses 
statements as to 

residence, and loyalty. 

12, Expiration of Passport—The validity of a 

rt shall be limited to a period of two years: 
vided, that the Secretary of State may limit 
the validity of a passport to a shorter period. And 
Provided further, that a passport may be renewed 
without any additional charge under regulations 
aed by the Secretary of State, and at his 
etion to bona fide teachers, but the final date 
of expiration shall not be more than four years 
from the origina: date of issuc. 

A rt which was issued to a bona fide teacher 
less than two years prior to July 3, 1926, may be re- 
newed so as to make it valid for a full period of four 

fears; and passports issued on and after that date 
to bona fide teachers may likewise be extended at 


not be inserted in passports, but an applicant's 
name in religion, an author’s nom de plume, a stage 
name, ete., may be included in parentheses. 

15. Surrender of Old Passports—An applicant 
for a new passport who holds an expired or unexpired 
passport or passports issued on or after Jan, 3, 
1918, should submit the latter to the official before 
whom he executed his application for a new pass- 


port. 

16. Blank Forms of Application—They will 
be furnished by the department free of charge. 

17. _ Address—Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Department of State, Passport Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C. 

Citizens of St. Pierre and Miquelon and Freneh 
citizens domiciled therein, citizens of Canada, New- 
foundland, Bermuda, the Bahamas and British 
possessions in the Greater Antilles and British 
subjects domiciled therein, citizens of Panama, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Repub- 
lic may pass in transit through the United States 
or enter the United States temporarily without 
passports or visas. 

Non-Citizens embarking on a trip to Europe 
must present income tax receipts or certificates 
of exemption and secure a sailing permit issued by 
In Revenue officials. 

Resident aliens who intend to come back may 
apply for a return permit from the Department of 
prowl or & non-quota visa from ab American Consul 
abroad. 

Return permits can be obtained only in the United 


tes. 

Application for such a permit is made on a special 
form and should be sent to the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration at Washington, with two photo- 
graphs 214 by 3% inches in size, with $3. 

A return permit is issued for one year and may be 
extended for six months. 

Passengers who are not in possession of a permit 
to re-enter but who wish to return to the United 
States must visit the nearest American consulate 
abroad and make an application for a non-quota visa 
to return. fee of $10 is charged for such a visa, 

Note—The passport office at New York City is In 
the Sub Se tot uilding, Wall and Nassau Sts. 

Most all foreign countries require passports to 
be visaed by their consuls stationed in the U. 8. 

TRAVELERS BY AIR. 

Dirigible balloon and airplane operators and pas- 
sengers between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries are subject to the same general laws and regula- 
tions that govern steamship and sailing vessel travel 
and operation. 

Passports, and health examinations, and customs 
inquisitions, go with all of the known modes of getting 
across the oceans and national frontiers. 


ACKNOWLEDCMENT OF DEEDS. 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT is the act of declaring the 
execution of an instrument before an officer author- 
{zed to certify to such declaration. The officer cer- 
tifies to the fact of such declaration, au8 ee sesh 
edge of the person so dec! g. Con- 
tee ore Seeds of land to be entitled to be re- 

rded must first be acknowledged before a proper 
Bos. Most of the States have forms of acknowl- 
edgments, which should be followed. 


cknowledgments may be taken in general by 
Wotories Public, Justices of the Peace, Judges or 


Clerks of Courts of the higher grades, Registers, 
ters 


in Chancery, Court Commissioners, Town 
Clerks, Mayors reg Clerks of incorporated cities, 
within their respéctive jurisdictions. 


REQUISITES TO VALID fine mp 

: uisites to a valid deed are the same In - 
he other contracts, but the appointment of aD 
orney to execute a deed for another person must 
fe cancel be executed with the same formalities 


he deed itself. 
requiey® ¥ State, under the Common Law, 2 deed 
coul 


z id be legally executed and acknowledged on Sun- 


dl 


) 


day. There is now nothing in the statutes to the 
contrary. 

SEALS or their equivalent (or whatever is intended 
as such) are necessary in Alaska, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. In almost all the States deeds 
by corporations must be under seal. FORMS are 
prescribed or indicated by the statutes of most of the 
States except Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, 
SEPARATE ACKNOWLEDGMENT by wife is required in 
Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. ONE WITNESS to 
the execution of deeds is required in District of Colum- 
bia, Maine (customary), Maryland, Nebraska, New 
Jersey (usual), Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming. Two 
WITNESSES to the-execution of deeds are required in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin. 
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of a married woman shall no longer follow that 
the husband, and that thereafter a2 married wom 
shall have the privilege of becoming naturalized on 
her own account. { 
An alien woman who marries a citizen or whose 
husband is naturalized after September 22, 1922, or a 
q woman who lost her United States citizenship because 
- and happiness of the United States. of ees ele as be an eee oy i 
“At the hearing of the petition, residence in the | !tizenship, May naturalized WitlOul wana 
oy eeaies whore the. petitioner resides at the time of | declaration of {niente and after but one year’s” 
filing his petition, and the other qualifications re- es ate in the Unit on prep rikin ‘at the thine 
_ quired by this subdivision during such residence, An alien Matra seme Se aga ‘ ree mare | 
- shall be proved by the oral testimony of at least two | the passage Ai soig Leh elector sth Be 
credible witnesses, citizens of the United States, in | Marries an allen, may ee ote of the natursiwzation | 
addition to the affidavits required by this Act to be | Plying with all requirements of the naturalization 
‘included in the petition. laws, including declaration, five years’ continuous 
Nefaee ; A A 3 States residence, six months continuo 
44 CIt the Tetinioner. has secided in two or more places | residence, and certificate of arrival. 
Bg ean ys and tor ais reason dw o Wvitnesses ean The status of single alien women is not affected by 


Mas stif sidence. it E r o 
not be procured to testify as to all such residence, it this law, and women of this class may continue as in 


may be proved: by the oral testimony of two such ae : Bes Sars 
witnesses for each such place of residence, in addition | the past to file declarations and petitions for the 


to ne amisavits required by this Act to be included Sen es pels ge etme yee that 
in the petition. see ae tees 2 ) hat NA" 
“At the hearing, resideace within the United States ee ee ae tt ae Eee 
_ but outside the county, und the other qualifications | req woman whose husband is not eligible to citizen. 
‘required by’ this subdivision during such residence | ship shall be naturalized during the continuance of! 
_ shal! be proved either by depositions made before 2 | tne marital status, and that she herself must be | 
‘naturalization examiner or by the oral testimony of | eligible to citizenship. Eligibility for citizenship is” 

_ atleast two such witnesses for each place of residence. | qetermined almost entirely by the question of 
“If an individual returns to the country of his | Whether the persons concerned are “white persons’ — 
allegiance and remains therein for a continuous | 6+ “persons of African nativity or African descent,” 
period of more than six months and less than one as provided by the Revised Statutes. a 
3 year during the period immediately preceding the No person under 18 years of age can file a declara-_ 
date of filing fee petition for cjiaekshsS for which | ¢ion of intent : : e 

continuous residence is required as a condition prece- ’ ion wine = = 

dent to admission to citizenship, the continuity of une pert g a hae Sey the eppleseibs | 
Such residence shall be presumed to be broken, but |“ Judges of the United States District Courts -are 
such presumption may be overcome by the presenta- | given authority by the act of June 8, 1926, to desig- 
_ tion of satisfactory evidence that such individual had | hate naturalization examiners to conduct preliminary _ 
a reasonable cause for not returning to the United | hearings on petitions for naturalization and make _ 
States prior to the expiration of such six months. findings and recommendations to the court. a 
' “Absence from the United States for a continuous The Naturalization Bureau is a part of the United 
by _ period of one year or more during the period imme- | States Department of- Labor, at Washington, ton | 
diately preceding the date of filing the petition for | which inquiries on details of the law and the regula- | 
fst. _ citizenship for which continuous residence is required | tions are to be addressed. ‘ 


. 


he has behaved as a person of good moral character, 
' attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 


hal 


UNITED STATES NATURALIZATION STATISTICS. 


Declara- : Certifi- | YAR | Declara- Certifi- 

tions. Petitions. eates. | (Fiscal). tions. Petitions. cates. 
rats oN ee isle zeae > sich | oer ASR ea Bek PEM NS Maka Learn 

145,745 38,374 Eb a6 'S »: yreced 391,156 128,523 

169,348 39,448 TO ZU seats»: wiahione 299,076 7 

189,249 56,683 LOB rcinicinite 1irere'< 303,904 

171,133 70,310 LOB Saye < 273,511 

182,095 CR RETE GRAN RY S RRR AE 9 296,636 

214104 SOY |) seeeSE 1924. 0022. ss 424, 

247,958 106,399 91,848 hit eee swe cea eadgere 

209,204 108,767 87,831 TREO ss rene wenee | Ct, G00 

440,651 130,865 88,104 ph AR ae ee 258,295 

342,283 105,514 87,456 1928....,......0 254,588 


SEMAN ER geese mc 
‘2 a el 5) not separa sta : . 
92; (1927) 4,311; (1928) 5,149. (i926) 


on Not included above are certificates issued to 
Daly | American soldiers or sailors in the World War, as 
My ig tollows— (1918) 63,993; (1919) 128,335; (1920) 51,- 


Wade 


ee ; NO PRESIDENT FOR TWELVE HOURS? 
J " 
‘gy Who is President from midnight of March 3, when ‘But some interval is inevitable. The time of the 


(BS i 7 
the 'term expires, to the hour on March 4 when the | actual President will expire, and tbat of the President-— 
es Mey _ President-elect takes the oath of office? elect commence, at twelve in the night-of the 3rd o 
___*_No provision of law appears to have specific appli- aoe tee: Ha been usual to take the oath at mid- 
‘S ‘cation to this situation. aT hus snaterhad been : 

f _ The Presidential Succession Act (Act of January 
. 19, 1886, 24 Stat. L 1) has application only to the 
“removal, death, resignation or inability of both the 
President and Vice-President.’ 
_. Chief Justice John Marshall, in a letter of Feb. 20, 
1821, to a distinguished inquirer, said: 
44 _“T have conversed with my brethren on the subject 
you suggested when I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
and will take the liberty to communicate the result. 
“As the Constitution only provides that the Presi- 
dent shall take the oath it prescribes ‘before he enter 
on the execution of his office,’ and as the law is silent 


5 
y on the subject, the time seems to be in some meas 

a tO bs ‘at the discretion of that high officer. There iS an 

a obvious propriety in taking the oath as soon as it can | would sustain no injury by its being deferred till the 


conveniently be taken, and thereby shortening the 


‘ ; _ interval) insvhich the executive power is suspended. the Patines catgecn! a Fathead § eee # 
“4 wed y 
ay { 
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+ The copyright law provides that the application 
Peers re ee eke 
imed belongs’: oe 


(a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 


sy directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
ons; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (c) 
lectures, » prepar for oral 


» sermons, addresses 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
Positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
piestic works of a scientific or technical character; 

)} photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions; (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 
Pictures other than photo plays. 

For works reprotiuced in copies for sale or public 
distribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. The notice may be in the form ‘“Copy- 
right, 19.... (year date of publication), by..... ode 
(@ame of copyright proprietor), or in the case of 
works specified above (f) to. (k) the notice may 
consist of the letter C inciosed in a circle (_ ) ac- 
eompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 

mnbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 

ll appear on some accessible part of the copies.” 

. Promptly after publication sena to the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
two copies (or if the work is by a foreign citizen 
_ and is first published in a foreign country, one 

copy only) of the best edition of the work, with an 
application for registration. - 

In the case of books by American authors, or 

rmanent residents of the United States, the copies 

leposited must be accompanied by an affidavit, 
under the officiai seal of an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
aw and binding of the book have been per- 
ormed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 

Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
guages other than English are not required to be 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of.a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, an ad inlerim 
copyright for four months from the day of the 
deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
of the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
manufactured and published in this country are 
_deposited for registration during the ad interim term, 
the copyright shall be éxtended for the full term of 
* twenty-eight years. 

For works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
Statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
ease of lectures or other oral addresses or of dramatic 
or musical compositions, one complete ‘manuscript 
‘or typewritten copy of the work; (b) In the case 
of photographs not intended for general circulation, 
--one photographic print. (c) In the case of works 

of art (paintings, drawings, sculpture), or of draw- 
‘ings or plastic works of a scientific or technical 

character, one photograph or other identifying pro- 

, duction of the work. In the case of a motion 
picture photo-play, a title and description and one 

- print taken from each scene or act. In case of a 
motion picture other than a photo-play, a title 
and description with not less than two prints to be 
taken from different sections of a complete motion 
picture. In all these cases, if the work is later 
Teproduced in copies for sale, two cdépies must 
‘then be deposited with another application and fee 

By an amendatory Act of Congress effective July 
1, 1928, the statutory fee for registration of a pub- 
 jished work subject to copyright was increased to $2, 
-_ his includes the Copyright Office certificate 
_ under seal. 


_ A trade mark; under the Act of Feb. 20, 1905, may 
‘pe defined as an arbitrary word or symbol actually 
used on articles of merchandise to indicate where 
they come fromy that is, who makes them, or who 
deals in them. 

‘A trade-mark which has been so used in commerce 
4 pempne the several States, or with foreign nations, 
Sor th Indian tribes, may be-registered in the 
Beene ince by peas ae firm, corporation, or 
association ownin: Rue mar 
= No trade-mark is registerable under the Act which 
» is merely a geographical name or term, or which 
‘eonsists merely in a surname firm name, or corpora- 
tion name not distinctively displayed, or mere! y in 
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For registration of a published photograph where 
& certificate is not desired the fee is $1. pe 

For dramas, music, lectures and works of art not 

reproduced in copies fcr sale e €., unpublished) the 
istration fee is $1 as heretofore. 
or registration of renewal of copyright, $1. 

For recording assignments $2 for each Copyright 
Office record-book page or fraction thereof over 
one-half pige. 

_ Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 

At Rome, June 2, 1928, delegates of 30 nations 

representing more than 1,000,000,000 inhabitants 
signed a proposed international copyright convention, 
to be submitted to the parliaments of each country 
for ratification. 
_ This law will form the basis of copyright legislation 
in countries belonging to the Copyright Union, 
which are bound by a mutual agreement whereby & 
work copyright in one is automatically copyright 
in all others. 8 

The law accepted unanimously by the delegates 
of allthe nations represented, provides what is known 
as “automatic copyright"; that is to say, the work 
pubes or musicians will be copyright without 
n of further formalities from the very moment it 
is set down on paper. 

Each country is left free to support a_ copyright 
office where works can be registered, merely for con- 
venience in establishing priority. 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U. S. law runs for twenty-eight years. Within one 
year prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author, if living, or the widow or widower of the 
author, or the children of the author if he be not 
living; or if none of these be living, then the author’s 
executors, or in the absence of a will the author’s 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further term 
of twenty-eight years, making fifty-six years in ali 
In ease of composite works, if the proprietor’secured 
the original copyrights, he may also secure the 
renewal. , 

Copyrights are assignable. 

Copyright is not secured in foreign countries by 
action in the Copyright Office. but only by com- 
plying with the legislation of such countries. 

Copyright in foreign countries has no effect in the 
United States. 

Copyright in the United States may be secured for 
works of foreign authors published in foreign coun- 


tries on compliance with the American copyright © 


law including publication with the copyright notice 
and deposit of a copy for registration here. 

Copyright relations have been established by 
proclamation of the President with Austria, Belgium, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain and the 
British possessions, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Netherlands and possessions, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumaniay Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Tunis. ‘ 

Copyright proclamations have been issued, 
securing copyright control of mechanical musi¢al re- 
production in the U. 8. to citizens or subjects of 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, South Africa, Sweden and Switzerland, The 
convention with Hungary and the proclamations in 
regard to Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Roumania 
include such protection. 

Copyright treaties have also been entered into 
with China, Japan and Hungary (the latter in 
effect on Oct. 16, 1912). The Copyright Con- 
vention of Mexico of 1902 was ratified by the United 
States and became effective from July 1, 1908, 
as between the United States and Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
The Pan-American Copyright Convention signed at 
Buenos Ayres in 1910 was proclaimed July 16. 
1914, and is effective as between the United States 
and Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
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fr TRADE-MARK LAW, SUMMARY OF. 


pe vd devices descriptive of the goods upon which 
it is used. 

If the owner of a trade-mark which is not register- 
able under the Act, has had bona fide trade-mark 
use thereof for one year, such trade-mark may he 
registered under the provisions of the Act of March 
19, 1920. 

‘A registration under the Act of March 19, 1920, 
is not prima facie evidence of ownership. 

The records of the Patent Office ertaining to 
registered trade-marks are open to public inspection 
and may be examined oe ee applicant or any person 
he may desire to assist him. 

In order to identify any particular trade-mark 
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registered in the Patent Office, the re 
or the te.of registration and the Tene Os 
should be given.. - aegis atephes 
Most of the States have their own trade-mark laws. 
’ The United States Constitution does not contain 
any direct reference to trade-marks, and the power 
of Congress ‘to legislate on the subject has been ques- 
tioned, Doubt has’ been expressed as to the applica- 
bility of the so-called ‘‘commerce clause’’ of the Con- 
stitution. * ; 

It is contended that only an. amendment to the 
«Constitution can give Congress power over trade- 
= toh MALKS S23: 

A trade-mark is not subject to commerce. A trade- 

_. mark is a contract against fraud and deceit and a con- 
ss tract cannot be an article of commerce. This was 

- decided in the Insurance cases in the U. S. Supreme 

© Court... ; : 

A trade-mark is not an article of merchandise. 
‘A trade-mark is property, but it is such property 
¢ that its rights can only rest upon the laws of the 
a ae Bevarel states and depend upon them for protection. 
This latter statement is in substance from a decision 
+ ofthe Supreme Court in the Kectanus case. 7 
‘In the Tea Rose case in that tribunal Justice 
Tfolmes stated that the States can deal, by statute, 
y with trade-marks. 
+The registration and protection of trade-marks 
yc aoe =: 2 
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American Trad&Mark Bureau. 
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Among its main provisions are; ‘ , a 
.1. The Contracting States to grant to the na- — 
tionals of other Contracting States, the same rights 
and remedies which their laws extend to their own ~ 
nationals. ? 4 

2. Every trade-mark duly registered or legally © 

¥ 


protected in one of the Contracting States, shall be 
admitted to registration or deposit and legally pro- 
tected in the other Contracting States. 

3. . Extension to the owner of a trade-mark  pro- 
tected in one of the Contracting States, the right to 
oppose the use, registration or deposit of an unfair 
mark in any of the other States. 1 

4. -Prohibition of the use or adoption of a trade ~ 
or commercial name identical with or deceptively — 
similar to one legally adopted and previously used by 
another engaged in the same business in any of the 
Contracting States. 
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woh A Wil or Testament is a nal disposition of a 
1 person's property, to take effect after his death. 
_ A eodicil is an addition or altération in such dis- 
2 - post lon, ; | 
A _will, or codicil, may be signed any day, including | 
' Sundays and legal holidays. ' 
All persons are competent to make a will except 
_-_ {djots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. ; 
i a _. Jn many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 
A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 


scribe 
testator. 
_ Wills are of two general types. 
uke er he first provides for outright distribution of an 
estate, 
r “The ‘second provides for deferred distribu¢ion of 
~ tor all of an estute until conditions are more favor- 
Maa le, ie 
“Lhe first type should provide for the appointment 
/ Oe Se letaen the second, for an executor and a 
ee. 


| An eéxecutor serves only long enough to close out 
An eapate by legal process and turn it over to the 
', beneficiaries or the trustee as directed in the will. 
A trustee, after receiving part or all of an estate 
»' e executor, holds and manages it until such 
the will directs Anal distribution, 
erson, or trust company, can act both 
executor, 
It formerly was the custom to give the widow a 
____ share of the estate and let the children have the rest: 
cu ¢ but latterly it is more and more the practice to give 
‘the widow a life Income from pavt or all of the estate 
_ with the stipulation that if the income is not sufficient 
for her needs she is to receive such payments out of the 
principal as may be required. 
The will often directs that at the widow’s death the 
be divided into shares for the ‘children or 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 

forth on this continent a new’ nation, conceived 

in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. 

_Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing. 
whéther that nation or any nation so conceived and 

_ so dedicated, can long endure. We are met.on a. 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedi- | 
cate a portion of that field, as a final resting-place of 
those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
Rene. consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
‘The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add 
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4 state 
ie Seneihericas and paid outright, or held in trust. 
__, Unless the widow is experienced in business or 
(She Coes we LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG SPEECH. 


(Address at the Dedication of Gettysburg Cemetery, November 19, 1863.) 
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finance, and hsaS been in close contact with her 
husband's affairs, the trust plan Has advantages, it is 
claimed, inasmuch as it relieves her of all problems of 
investment and management. 

Insurance officials state that 90 per cent of all life | 
insurance money that is paid out is dissipated within | 
7 years, and that a Jarge part of the billion dollar list — — 
of worthless securities marketed every year in the 
United States is bought with money left to widows to 
invest. € 

Money or other property is now, more than 
formerly, left in trust for children, especially for such 
as are young, improvident, or incapable. 

Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 

It is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribute the 
property, and make a final report to the court. | 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings, 
books, heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, ete.—are not 
disposed of-by will, they become part of the general 
estate and may have to be sold in payee 3 

Real estate given outright in a will does not pass 
through the executor's hands, the will in such a case 
operating as a deed. svag 

It should be stated in the will whether inheritance 
taxes are to be paid out of the general estate or 
deducted from the individual legacies. 

An executor and trustee can be given, in the will, — 
the right to join in any agreement of merger, readjust- 
ment, exchange, or consolidation affecting the securi- 
ties of the estate. ‘ 

An executor and a trustee can be given, in the will, - 
specific authority to sell, lease, and mortgage real 
estate; he can be instructed to continue as well as to 
liquidate a business. 

A dower right is a widow's right to receive duri 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and revenues 0; 
the husband's lands. 

Dower and courtesy rights were abolished inN. Y. * 
State under a law of 1929. Husband and wife now 
have equal inheritance rights. Not over one-half — 
of an estate can be devised by the owner to charity. 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate under the law of 
New York and most of the states. ‘ 

In general, throughout the United States, a person — 
may by will dispose of personalty, at 18 years, and of 


realty at 21 years. 


* i 


or detract. The world will little note, nor long. re- 
member, what we say here, but it can never forget _ 
what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced, 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great — 
task remaining before us—that from’ these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion— — 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall — 
not have died in vain—that ‘this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and that 
ment of the people, by the people for the people 
not perish from the earth. (Version of the Ad 
as revised by Lincoln and printed in “‘Autograp! 
our Country's Authors.” Baltimore, ¥ 
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UNITED STATES ANT I-TRUST ACTS. 
SHERMAN, CLAYTON AND WEBB EXPORT ACTS. 


The so-called Sherman Act, in effect on and after 
aie ons 


restraint of trade or 
commerce among the sev: States, or with foreign 
ations, is hereby bb girs illegal. 
or engage’ in” any” suet combination or aonentnaey 
juch com ion or conspiracy 
Ghali be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
ome year, or by both said punishments, in the dis- 
cretion of the Court. 

“Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to 

monopolize, or combine or conspire with any other 
person or persons to monopolize any part of the 
trade or commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor;-and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by. a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment 
hot exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, 
in the discretion of the Court. 
. “Every contract, combination in form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce in any Territory: of the United States, or the 
District of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or 
. commerce between any such Territory and another, 
or between any such Territory or Territories and 
State or States or the District of Columbia or with 
foreign nations, or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or States or foreign nations, is hereby 
deciared illegal. 

“Byery person who shall make any such contract, 
or engage in any such combination or conspiracy, 
Shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by both said punishments, in the discre- 
tion of the Court. 

- -“Any property owned under any contract or by 
any_combination, or pursuant to any conspiracy 
‘and being the subject thereof) mentioned in Section 
of this act, and being in the course of transportation 
from one State to another, or to a foreign country, 
shall be forfeited to the United States. and may be 
and condemned by like proceedings as those 
Snaps by law forthe forfeiture, seizure and con- 
lemuation of property imported into the United 
States contrary to law. 

“Any person who shall be injured in his business 
or property by any other person or corporation by 
reason of anything forbidden or declared to be un- 
lawful by this act may sue therefor in any Circuit 
Court of the United States in the district in which 
the defendant resides or is found, without respect 
to the amount in controversy, and shall recover three- 
fold the damages by him sustained, and the costs of 
suit, including a reasonable attorney's fee. 

“That the word ‘person’ or ‘persons’ wherever used 
in this act shall be deemed to include corporations 
and associations existing under or authorized by the 

ws of either the United States, the laws of any of 

Territories, the laws of any State or the laws of 
any foreign country.” 
CLAYTON ACT. 
The Clayton Act (in effect Oct. 15, 1914, and 
' amended as of May 15, 1916 and May 26, 1920) was 
intended to supplement the Sherman Law. 

Section 2 of the Clayton Act says: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in price between 
different purchasers ‘of commodities, which com- 
modites are sold for use, consumption, or resale 
within the United States or any Territory thereof or 
the District of Columbia or any insular possession 
or other place under the jurisdiction of the United 
States where the effect of such discrimination may be 
to substantially Pate pes eteeo or tend to create 
@ monopoly in any line of commerce: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent discrimination in price between pure 
of commodities on account of differences in-the grade, 
quality, or quantity of the commodity sold or that 
makes only due allowance for difference in the cost 
of selling or transportation or discrimination in price 
-in the same or pitsrens communities made in good 
faith to meet competition: ‘ 

“And (hs dhl That nothing herein con- 
. tained shall prevent eas engaged in selling goods, 
wares, or merchand! in commerce from selecting 
their own customers in bona fide transactions and 
' not in iced of trade.” 

Section 3 says: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce, to lease or 
make a sale or contract for sale of goods, wares, 
merchandise, machinery, supplies. or other commodi- 


ties, whether patented or unpatented, for use, con- 
sumption, or resale within the United States or any 
Territory thereof or the District of Columbia or any 
insular eg are or other place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, or fix a price charged there- 
for, or discount from, or rebate upon, such price, on 
the condition, agreement, or understanding that the 
lessee or purchaser thereof shall not use or deal in 
the goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, supplies, 
or other commodities of a competitor or competitors 
of the lessor or seller where the effect of such lease, 
sale, or contract for sale or such condition, agree- 
ment, or understanding may be to substantially 
.essen competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court, early in 1929, rendered 
what is known as the Van Camp decision.as a response 
to two questions of law certified to it by a lower court 
ina suit brought against the American’°Can Co. by 
George Van Camp & Sons Co., in which it was 
charged that the can company had discriminated 
in the sale of cans and the rental of sealing ma- 
chinery against Van Camp & Sons and in favor of 
the Van Camp Packing Co. 

In its opinion the court held that the Clayton Act 
applies to a situation where there is discrimination 
by_a seller against buyers. ‘ 

Widespread interest was aroused because in the 
Mennen and National Biscuit cases lower courts 
had ruled that the act applied only to discrimination 
against sellers. 

The chief general provisions of the Clayton Act 


are: 

Violations by corporations deemed also that of 
individual directors, officers or agents authorizing, 
er doing any of acts constituting violation in whole 
or.in part. . 

Injunctive relief against threatened loss provided 
for, and temporary injunctions without notice under 
stringent safeguards (giving security, prompt .2d 
early hearing, etc.). 

Special provisions enacted to cover disputes be- 
tween employers and employees. In general so- 
called ‘‘strikes’’ and ‘‘striking’’ by laboring men and 
unions where peaceable means and methods alone 
are employed cannot be enjoined. 

Persons, or corporations wilfully disobeying orders, 
decrees, etc., issued under the Sherman law may, in 
certain cases, be proceeded against as for criminal 
contempt. In such cases defendant may demand 
jury trial. 

Punishment for contempt is not to exceed $1,000 
fine, nor six months’ imprisonment. These provi- 
sions do not apply to contempts committed in 
presence of the urt, or so near thereto as to ob- 
struct the administration of justice. 

The Sherman and Clayton acts do not apply to 
labor or farmers’ unions not run for profit. 

- WEBB EXPORT TRADE ACT. 

The Webb Export Trade Act, approved April 
10, 1918, permitted combinations or associations of 
persons in the United States for the purpose of 
selling American goods abroad at prices which 
would compete with the foreign manufacturers or 
combinations. 

FARM COOPERATIVE ACT OF FEB. 18, 1922. 
(Authorizes association of producers 
of Agricultural Products.) 

This law of Congress provides that “‘persons en- 

gaged in the production of agricultural products, as 


farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen, nut or fruit. 


growers may act together in associations, corpor, 
tions, or otherwise, with or without capital stock, 
collectively processing, preparing for market, handl- 
ing, and marketing in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, such products of persons so engaged. 

“Such associations may have marketing agencies in 
common; and such associations and their members 
may e the necessary contracts and agreements 
to effect such purposes: 

“Provided, however, That such associations are 
operated for the mutual benefit of the members 
thereof, as such producers, and confo! to one or 
both of the following requirements: 

“First. That no member of the association is 
allowed more than one vote because of the amount 
of stock or membership capital he may own therein, 


or, 

“Second. That the association does not pay divi- 
dends on stock or membership capital in excess of 8 
per centum per annum. And in any case to the 
following: i 

“Third. That the association shall not deal in the 
products of non-members to an amount greater in 
value than such as are handled by it for members. 

If any such association monopolizes or restrains 
trade in interstate or foreigh commerce to ‘such an 
extent that the price of any agricultural product is 


hips 
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unduly. enhanced by reason thereot Secretary of 
30: 


Agriculture can sue and en r re 
|... PACKERS AND. STOCKYARDS A way 
Bolded (2QE AUG HIB. 1921 as lodge 
» The-act makes it unlawful for any packer to 
(a) Engage in or use any x us 
criminatory or deceptive practice or device in com- 
-merce; or { Pn & 
(b) Make or give, in commerce, any undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage to any par- 
‘ticular person or locality in any respect whatsoever, 
or subject, in commerce, any particular person or 
locality to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
_ disadvantage in any respect whatsoever; or 
- | (@)°Sell-or otherwise transfer to or for any othrr 
_ packer, or buy or otherwise receive from or for any 
g _ Other packer, any article for the purpose or with the 
effect of apportioning the supply in commerce be- 
2 tween afiy such packers, if such apportionment has 
_ the tendency or effect of restraining commerce or of 
creating a monopoly in commerce; or 
: _(d) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other 
re) person, or buy or otherwise receive from or for any 
_ other person, any article for the purpose or with 
- the, effect of manipulating or controlling prices in 
_ | commerce, or of creating a monopoly in the acquisi- 
tion’ of, bu: , selling, or dealing in, any article in 
commerce, or of restraining commerce; or ; 
» (e) Engage in any course of business or do any act 
‘or the purpose or with the effect of manipulating or 
- controlling prices in commerce, or of creating a 
“monopoly. in the acquisition of, buying, selling, or 
dealing in, any article in commerce, or of restraining 
- commerce; or x 
' (ff) Conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any 
- othe? person 


Maw 


_ (g) ‘Conspire, combine, agree or arrange with any 
_ other person/to do, or aid or abet the doing of, any 
Y = dp rind unlawful by subdivision (a), (b), (¢), (d), 

7) OF eye" ; 

‘The Secretary of A: 


tered by the Secretary of Agriculture as market 
_-—s agencies and are thus brought under the Federal 
‘oe Rackers and Stockyards Act. 


*. wei) 3. 6) GRAIN-FUTURES ACT. 


x m effect Nov.'1. 1922; held Constitutional by the 
i te, S. Supreme Court. on April 16. 1923.) 
_.. This Act, which authorizes the Secretary of Agr- 
culture to supervise trading in grain futures, took 
the .place of the Futures Trading Act. which the 
U.-S..Supreme Court, in May, 1922, ruled uncon- 
stitutional. \ 
__ ., In substance, the new law is the same as the old 
| but! the taxes are\omitted. The new law says: 
“It shall be unlawful for any person to deliver for 
‘transmission through the mails or in interstate com- 


“In ye name of God, Amen. We whose names are 
underwritten, the loyall subjects of our dread 
_ soveraigne Lord, King Jamés, by ye Grace of God, of 
Great Britgine, France & Ireland King, Defender 

of ye Faith, ete. Having undertaken, for ye glorie 
of God, and advancemente of ye Christian Faith 
and Honour of our King and countrie, a Voyage to 
Plant ye first Colonie in ye Northerne part of 
Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly and mu- 
tually in ye Presence of God, and of one another, 
Covenant & Combine ourselves togeather into a 
Ciyill body Politick. for our better Ordering & 
Preservation & Furtherance of ye.ends aforesaid; and 


. Just’ & equall lawes, ordinances, Acts, ‘Constitutions 
& Offices, from Time to Time, as shall be thought 
most meete & convenient for ye generall good of ye 
Colonie, unto which we promise all due submis- 
sion and obedience. ' 


De 
. ‘In witnes,whereof we have hereunder subscribed 
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‘merce by telegraph, telephone, wireless, or other 


" “6 el COMPACT OF THE PILGRIMS OF 1620. , 
(Signed on board the Mayfiower in Cape Cod (Provincetown) Harbor béfore landing.) 
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any 
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making 
of such contract the owner of the actual physical — 
property covered thereby, or is the grower thereof, — 
or in case either party to the contract is the owner 
or renter of land on which the same is to be grown, or 
is an association of such growers, or growers of grain, — 
or of such owners or renters of land; or . oY 
“(b) Where such contract is made by or through a- 
member of a board of trade which has been designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture as a ‘contract market,’ — 
as hereinafter provided, and if such contract is evi-_ 
denced by a record in writing which shows the date, 
the parties to such contract and their addresses, the — 
pegperty covered and its price, and the terms of 
very: e 
“Any person who shall violate provisions of this 
Act, or who shall fail to evidence any contract men- — 
tioned in said section by a record in writing as therein _ 
required, or who shall knowingly or carelessly deliver 1 
ior transmission through the mails or in interstate — 
commerce by telegraph, telephone, wireless, or other — 
means of communication false or misleading or 
knowingly inaccurate reports concerning .crop or” 
market information or conditions that affect or tend © 
to affect the price of grain in interstate commerce, _ 
shall be. deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon _ 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000°or _ 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or both, to- 
gether with the costs of prosecution.” , é 


ANTI-TRUST PROVISIONS OF RADIO ACT — 
OF 1927-1928. : . Bi 
The Radio Act of Feb. 23, 1927, with its amend- 
ment of Mch. 28, 1928, includes the radio industry _ 
within the anti-trust. provisions of the .Sherman ~ 
Act. The maximum penalty is $5,000. fine, or 5 a 
years, or both, plus loss of or refusal of license. The 
statute applies to manufacturing, broadaasting or > - 
receiving. + ey 
As to the wireless, the statute says: ey 
“No person, firm, company, or corporation now or a 
hereafter directly or indirectly through any. .sub- 
sidiary, associated, or affiliated. person, firm, com-— 
any, corporation, or agent, or otherwise, in the: 
usiness of transmitting: and/or receiving for hire 
energy, communications, or signals by radio in ae- 
cordance with the terms of the license issued under 
this Act, shall by purchase, lease, construction, or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly, acquire, own, con- 
trol, or operate any cable or wire telegraph or tele- 
phone line or system between any place.in any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia, and any place in any foreign 
country, or shall acquire, own, or control any. part of 
the stock or other capital share of any interest in the 
physical property and/or other assets of any such | 
cable, wire, telegraph, or telephone line or system, 
if in either-case the purpose is and/or the effect there- 
of may be to substantially lessen competition or to 
restrain ‘commerce between any place in any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia and any place in any foreign — 
country, or unlawfully to create monopoly in any line 
of commerce.” 2 ce 
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._ Who May Become Bankrupts.—(a) Any person, 
€xcept 2 municipal, railroad, insurance or banking 
‘Corporation. - 

(0) Any natural person, except a Wage-earner or a 
person engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage of 
the soil, any unincorporated company, and any 
moneyed, business, or commercial corporation, 
except a municipal, railroad, insurance, or banking 
corporation, owing debts to the amount of one 
thousand dollars or over, may be adjudged an in- 

» voluntary bankrupt. 

The bankruptcy of a corporation shall not release 
{ts officers, directors, or stockholders, as such, from 
any liability under the laws of a State or Territory 
or of the United States, 

Duties of Bankrupts.—The bankrupt shall (1) 
attend the first meeting of his creditors, if directed 
by the court or a Juage thereof to do so, and the 
pearing upon his application for a discharge, if 
filed; (2) comply with all lawful orders of the court: 

3) examine the correctness of all proofs of claims 
Tiled against his estate; (4) execute and deliver such 
Papers as shall be ordered by the court; (5) execute 
to his trustee transfers of all his property in foreign 
countries; (6) immediately inform his trustee of any 
attempt, by his creditors or other persons, to evade 
the proper: of this act, coming to his knowledge: 
(7) in case of any person having to his knowledge 
“apa a false claim against -his estate, disclose that 

fact immediately to his trustee; (8) prepare, make 
oath to, and file in court within ten days after 
., adjudication if an involuntary bankrupt, and within 
ten days after the filing of a petition if a voluntary 
-banrkupt,- unless in either case further time is 
granted, a schedule of his property, showing the 
.amount and kind of property, the location thereof, 
its money value, in detail, and a list of his creditors, 
showing their residences, if known (if unknown 
that fact to be stated), the amount due each of 
them, the consideration tbereof, the security held 
them, if any, and a claim for such exemptions 

he may be entitled to, all in triplicate, one copy 

of each for the clerk, one for the referee, and one 
for the trustee; and (9) when present at the first 
meeting of his creditors, and at such other times as 
the court shall order, submit to an examination 
concerning the conducting of his business, the cause 
of his bankruptcy, his aealings with his creditors and 
other persons, the amount, kind, and whereabouts 
of his property, and, in addition, all matters which 

May affect the administration and settlement o7 his 

tate; but no testimony given by him shall be offered 

evidence against him in any criminal proceedings, 
-(as amended May 27, 1926). 

Debts Which May Be Proved.—Debts of the 


SUMMARY OF THE 


The amended bankruptcy law, in effect Aug. 27, 
1926 enlarges the scope of the statute and closes 
_ many loopholes. 

Concealment by officers and agents of any person 
‘or corporation subsequent to bankruptcy, or in 
contemplation of that act, becomes a new penal 


re) Sera 

Indictment under the new law for this and other 
offenses may be found within three years, instead 
of one, from the time of adjudication. 

One of the far-reaching provisions of the new 
Jaw, accerding to Max Isaae, editor of The American 
Bankruptcy Review, relates to the payment of taxes 
Saapceced against realty pelonging to bankrupts. 

- It is now provided that ‘no order shall be made 
for the payment of a tax assessed against real estate 

of a bankrupt in excess of the value of the interest 
of the bankrupt estate therein, as determined by 

‘the court.” 

The word ‘corporation’ has been .defined so as 
to include, beyond question, commercial or business 
trus } 


___A new act of bankruptcy has been created under 
which a person or a corporation who, while in- 
solvent, permits a lien to be created upon his prop- 
ty, and who does not discharge or vacate such lien 
- within thirty: days from the date it was so created, 
‘may be adjudged bankrupt. 
‘Two of the existing acts of bankruptcy have been 
“amended, undér® one of which a person may be 
adjudged bankrupt if a receiver for his effects is 
appointed while he is insolvent, regardless of whether 
Fes vency was or was not alleged in the application 
Sg tuaporcane. in th t law is in 
rtant chan e present 

cone hs he new Jaw, voluntary bank- 
- pupts to file their schedules within ten days after 
ag on in the same manner as the act hereto- 
_ fore provided with respect to involuntary bankrupts. 


United States—Federal Bankruptcy Statutes. 


¥ ‘THE FEDERAL ‘STATUTES ON BANKRUPTCY. 
_ * @xtracts from the United States Bankruptcy Act of July 1, 1898, as amended by subsequent acts.) 
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bankrupt may be proved and allowed against his 
estate whieh are (1) 2 fixed Nability. as Gvidenced 
by a judgment or an instrument in Writing, abso- 
lutely owing at the time of the ios 3 of the petition 
against him, whether then payable or not, with 
any interest thereon which would have been re- 
coverable at that date, or with a rebate of interest 
upon such as were not then payable and did not 
bear interest: (2) due as costs taxable against 
an involuntary bankrupt who was at tne time of 
the filing of the petition against him plaintiff fn a 
eause of action whieh would pass to the trustee and 
which the trustee declines to prosecute after notice; 
(3) founded upon a claim for taxable costs ineurred 
in good faith by a creditor pefore the filing of the 
petition in an action to recover a prevable debt; 
(4) founded upon an open account, or upon a con- 
tract express or implied; and (5) founued upon 
provable debts reduced to judgments after the filing 
of the petition and before the consideration of the 
bankrupt’s application for a discharge, less costs in- 
curred and interest accrued after the filing of the 
petition and up to the time of the.entry of such 
judgments, s 
Unliquidated claims against the bankrupt may, 
pursuant to applications to the court, be liqui- 
dated in such manner as it shall direct, and may 
thereafter be proved and allowed against his estate. 
Depts Not Affected By Discharge.—A discharge 
in bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt from all 
of his provable debts, except such as (first) are 
due as a tax levied by the United States, the State, 
county, district, or municipality in which he re- 
' sides; (second) are liabilities for obtaining property 
by false pretenses or false representation, or for 
, wilful and malicious injuries to the person.or prop- 
erty of another, or for alimony due or to become 
due, or for maintenance or support of wife or child, 
or for seduction of an unmarried female, or for breach 
of promise of marriage accompanied by seduction, 
or for criminal conversation; (third) have not been 
duly scheduled in time for proof and allowance, with 
the name of the creditor, if known to the bankrupt, 
unless such creditor had notice or actual knowledge 
of the proceedings in bankruptcy; or (fourth) were 
created by his fraud, embezzlement, misappropri- 
ation, or defalcation while acting as an officer or in 
any fiduciary capacity; or (fifta) are for wages due 
to workmen, clerks, traveling or city salesmen, or 
servants, which have been earned within three 
months before the date of commencement of the 
; proceedings in bankruptcy; om (sixth) are due for 
moneys of an employee received or retained by his 
employer to secure the faithful performance by such 
employee of the terms of a contract of employment 
(As amended by Act of Jan. 7, 1922.) 7 


1926 .AMENDMENTS. 


In the future the courts may, under the new 
law, require indemnity bonds from those bank- 
rupts who submit composition terms to their credi- 
tors, and who desire to have their businesses oper- 
ated pending the acceptance or rejection of such 
terms, 

Financial statements as a basis for obtaining 
money or property need not now be given directly 
or published ‘‘in any manner whatsoever.” 

he fraudulent transfer of property within twelve 
months instead of four months, and the obtaining 
of a discharge within six years’ upon a creditors’ 
petition, as well as upon voluntary petition, are 
grounds for denying a discharge, 

To these have been add a new ground, the 
failure to explain satisfactorily any losses or de- 
ficiency of assets. : 

The maximum term of imprisonment upon con- 
viction of any of the offenses set forth in the act 
has been extended from two to five years, 

Concealment of property may now be made by 
persons other than the bankrupts, and may be 


from a receiver, United States marshal “‘or other 


officer of the court charged with the control or 
custody of property, or from creditors in composition 
ages.” 


¢: F 

The time for proving debts has been. reduced 
from twelve to six months. 

Wages, heretofore following taxes in the schedule 
of priorities, now have preference over taxes, and 
the amount which each ‘‘workman, clerk, traveling 
or city salesman or servant’ may claim for services’ 
rendered within three months prior to the bank- 
ruptey has been increased from $300 to $600. 

Notwithstanding the amendment, one Federal 
Court has ae that beng which are liens on property 
under State law, outrank wages. 

A is must now be taken ‘within thirty days 
after the judgment, or_ order ot other matter com- 
plained of has been rendered or entered. 


‘PROMISSORY ie 
| Negotiable © instruments, ‘the common ‘forms | notice ald 
* of, Neer are promissory notes, checks, or Sther t bills °When. an indor. 
of exchange, while having the same general requisites he may hold ad re i ee 
as other contracts, have certain distinct features. | the instrument liable to. b: 
‘The purpose of the law is to facilitate as much as | notice of non-payment upon receivin: 
possible their free passing from hand to hand like | from the holder. .. ~ 
currency. The assignment of an ordinary contract The maker of a note is liable toy pay it if npaid 
_ leaves the assignee in no different position for en-|at maturity without any notice. from ‘the iolaer 4 
qoneine ee rights eet a his Longa 5 pe or indorser. | © d 
who takes a negotiable instrume: rom t 
ag es soiree of any ray a it ee ae one of several partners: is sufficien 
ore its maturity, an ves value: for i 0. i 
free of any defences which might have been ‘set.up BEY Sn S spec ie coceitied Wy a bank the bank 
against) his. p renee’. Bop bs a lf GREE Ne cen tie phere aan eden H holder of «a check — 
wero. oy Soa eieblacgh Daeaiancart oe be in writ- be ee its Beal tn OA the bank, 2 une RES 
mak of the check and previous indorsers are released from 
ee pepiflier ehecky. pe et ee ee liability, and the holder looks to the bank for pay- — 
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must contain an unconditional promise or | Meat. F 
order to pay a certain sum in money: Y The drawer of a check-that has been Senet can-— 
ust be payable on demand, or at a fixed or de- | NOt stop payment on it at the bank after it has— 
_terminable future time. been. certified. 
' Must be payable to order or to bearer. As a matter of general practice checks dated on — 
An instrument is negotiated, that is completely | Sundays or holidays are not questioned. In the law — 
‘transferred, so’as to vest title in the purchaser, | Volume, “Brady on Bank Checks (2nd edition, page © 
if payable to.bearer, or indorsed simply with the | 53;, aragraph 34, it is stated: 4 
name of the last holder, by mere delivery, if payable ince it is the act of delivery that completes and — 
to order by the indorsement of the party to whom | gives life to a contract, a negotiable instrument 7 
it is payable and delivery. . delivered on a business day is valid and enforceable 
_ One who transfers ap instrument by indorsement | though dated and signed on Sunday. 
“warrants to.every subsequent holder that the instru- Avbona fide holder of a negotiable instrument, Bi 
ment is genuine, that he has title to it, and that if | that is, a party who takes an instrument regular on — 
yr) paid by the party primarily liable at maturity, he | its face, before its maturity, pays value for it and has _ 
Wey: pay it upon receiving due notice of non-payment. | no knowledge of any defences to it, is entitled to 
i) To hold ap indorser liable the holder upon its | hold the party primarily liable responsible for its © 
a non-payment at maturity must give prompt notice | payment, despite any defences he may have against — 
of such non-payment to the indorser and that the | the party to whom he gave it, except such as rendered —_ 
holder — to. the indorser for payment. Such ! the instrument void in its conception. 


; LAW OF CONTRACTS. 
; AU ‘Contract is an agreement of two or more | within a year from the making thereo!. 
_ parties ‘by which reciprocal rights and obligations | © A:promise to answer for the debt, default, or mis- 
_ “are created. One party acquires a right, enforceable | carriage of another person. 
tt law, to some act or forbearance from the other, Contracts made in consideration of sect td? 
wR is under a corresponding obligation. except mutual promises to marry. 
, Ot hee e creation of a valid contract there must Promise of an executor or administrator | to pay 
ns ar , debts of deceased out of his own property. 
bis ‘ Sire Precise agreement. The offer of one party Contracts for the crestion of ae interest or estate 
‘must be met by an acceptance by the other, accord- | in land, with the exception of leases for a- short 
_ ing to the terms offered. term, generally one year. 
2. There must be a _ consideration. Contracts for the sale of goods above a certain | 
. The parties must have capacity to contract. | value, unless a portion of the price is paid or part of 
"The ¢ epee of ins ak ae persons are not binding upon | the goods delivered. 
them. Married women are now generally permitted Partial performance of the contract is ‘gen- | 
pe contract as though single, and bind their separate | erally held to dispense with the necessity for a writing. 
property. The contracts of an infant are generally If the damages liable to result from the 
_ hot ‘spit er upon him unless ratified after attaining | breaking of a contract are uncertain the parties | 
“hie, majority. may agree upon a sum to which eitherfmay be entitled 
The party’s consent must not be the result of | as compensation for a breach, which will be upheld by 
ea or imposition, or it may be avoided by the | the courts, but if the sum so fixed is not designed as — 
ard imposed upon. a fair compensation to the Thea injured, but as a 
y The purpose of the parties must be lawful, | penalty to be inflicted, it w: disregarded. ; 
p _ Agreements to defraud others, to violate statutes, or A party is generally excused for the failure to 
whose aim is against public policy are void, perform what he has agreed only by the act of 
«The following contracts isd generally are required God or the public enemy, except an cases involving 
a) be attested by some writing: & personal clement in the work to be performed, such 
4 Contracts PY. their terms not to be performed |as death or sickness of the party COntrACUNES Tay 


INTEREST LAWS. 
The contract rate.means the maximum rate (except in pawnbroker’s cases).° 
SMTP STRAGS Tlie olINTHRMAS?, ERA :1))claialmol LAG ail Abend i a EL ee 


INTEREST RATE. P INTEREST. RATE. INTERDST RATE. INTEREST RATH. 
Srats, |————————_ || Stats. |—-—-———_—_ || Stats, || STATE. asi! 
a Legal | Contract : Legal | Contract Legal | Contract Legal | Contract 
~ [Per Ct. Per Ct. Per Ct.| Per ko Per Ct.| Per Ct, Per Ct. Per Cte ' 
fia 1 . 
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"By charging a bonus for a loan and then putting 

on mebord the loan minus the bonus, many profes- 

’ sional’ money lenders avoid the usury laws. They 

take advantage, also, of the: pawnbroking laterest 
rates by requiring a pledge from the borrower. 

The general penalty for usury: in most. of the 
States is forfeiture of the excess interest. to be a halal on: nity pe 
_ The statutes of limitation of action for recovery pee Connecticut. , the | “statute 
or enforcement in civil actions on debts vary from 1 | in pep ‘matters is6y 


-to.20 —— in the yee Btates, Qeporsing to ‘the In Illinois the etaauta, on unwritte agree a 
kind of case. . is.5 vere ‘on Written agreem ments,’ 10 years. q 
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United States—Law on Administration of Estates. Q77 
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Sy ADMINISTRATION OF DECEASED PERSONS’ ESTATES. 


e 
_ The following is a synopsis of the laws of the 
Various States affecting the administration of the 
estate of a deceased person: 

1. Who to Administer—(a) If the deceased 
leaves & will, the duty of administration falls upon 
the executor. If no executor is named, or in the 
€vent of the death or refusal of the executor to 
act, the Court will grant administration under 
the will to some suitable person, generally selected 
from those most largely interested under the pro- 


_ visions of the will, such as the residuary legatees, 


if any. (b) If the deceased died intestate, letters 
of administration are era: to the following 
Persons in practically all the States: 

First—To the surviving husband or widow. 

Second—To one or more of the next of kin en- 
titled to share in the estate. 

Third—If none of the above consent to act, to 

one of the creditors of the estate, except in locali- 
ties where there is provided by law a Publie Ad- 
ministrator, who is preferred to creditors. 
In practically all the States an administrator 
is required to give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties in double the value of the estate 
to be administered. 

In most of the States, if so provided by the will, 
no bond is required of an executor, except that 
in some States an executor is required to give a 
bond to cover the probable amount of the debts 
of the estate, and in practically all the States, in. 


the discretion of the Court, for cause shown, an 
executor may be required to give a bond. Hii 

2. Claims of Creditors.—The procedure in the 
several States in presenting creditors’ claims against 
the estate varies very considerably. In the ma- 
jority of the States the executor or administrator 
is required promptly to give public notice to creditors 
to present their claims to him, and the creditors are 
required so to present their claims supported by 
an affidavit that the same are justly due and owing 
from the-estate, above any offsets or counter claims, 
within a period limited generally to six months or 
a year. The law of each State should be consulted 
for more specifie details. Most of the States direct 
a final closing of the estate by the executor or ad- 
ministrator within a year or eighteen months after 
his appointment, though the time limit may be 
ma by the Probate Court if conditions re- 

3. The following table contains an analysis of 
the laws of the several States, covering: 

(1) The inheritance or succession tax upon 
property received either by intestate laws, last will, 
or by gift or transfer, designed to take effect at 
death, excepting legacies for religious, charitable or 
educational purposes, which are tax exempt in most 
of the States. In the great majority of the States 
no distinction as to tax is made between real estate 
and personal property. 

(2) The various classes of estate obligations 
given priority over other claims in case of the in- 


“solvency of the estate. 


Note—Taz when used below means Inheritance Tax, and Obligations means Preferred Obligations. 


* Alabama—Tar—None. Obdligations—Funeral ex- 


penses, administration expenses, expenses of last 
sickness, taxes, wages of servants or employees’ 
any, other debts. 

Alaska—Taz—Primary rates: On amount up to 
$15,000; to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to husband or 
lineal ancestor, 144%: to brother or sister or 
descendant of such, wife or widow of son, or 
husband of daughter, 3%; brother or sister of 
father or mother, or descendant of such, 4%; 
other collaterals, or strangers, or body politic or 
corporate, 5%. On amounts $15,000 to $30,000, 
double primary rates; $30,000 to $50,000, 232 
times; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 times: over $100,- 
000, 3% times primary rates. Exemptions, to 
widow, husband, lineal issue (including adopted 
children), $10,000; to lineal ancestors, $3,000; 
to collaterals, $1,000; charitable transfers to 
hospitals, sehools, etc., $2,500. Obdligaticns— 
Funeral expenses, administration expenses, ex- 
penses of last sickness, taxes, wages of servants or 
employees. 

Arizona—Husband and wife, lineal issue, lineal 
ancestor, adopted or acknowledged child; exempt, 
widow, $10,000; others, $2,000; tax on first 
$25,000, 1%; to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 3%; 
to $500,000, 4%; over $500,000, 5%. 2d Group— 
Brother, sister, descendants of, wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, exempt, $500; 
rates: 2%, 4%, 6%, 8% and 10%. 3d—Brother 
or sister of father or mother or descendants of 
such—exempt, $250; rates: 3%, 6%, 9%, 12% 
and 15%. 4th—Brother or sister of grandfather 
or ndmother or.descendants of such, exempt, 

. $150; rates: 4%, 8%, 12%, 16% and 20%. 5th 


$100; rates: 5%, 10%. 15%, 20% and 25%. 
Arkansas—Taz—On amounts not exceeding $5,000 
the rate is 1% to parents, husband or wife, 


On 
1%, 2% and 4% respectively) are increased as 
{ ee From $5,00 $10,000, bh 
primary rates; from’$10,000 to $25,000, 3 times the 
rim: rates; from $25,000 to $50,000, 4 times; 
350,000 to $75,000, 5 times the primary rate; from 
$75,000 to $100,000, 6 times; $100,000 to $200,000, 
7 tines; $200,000 to $500,000, 8 times; $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, $/times; over $1,000,000, 10 times. 
Obtigations—Funeral expenses, expenses of last 
sickness, wages of servants, judgments which are 
liens on land of deceased: all debts due by estate, 
including taxes, cost of administration, etc. 
Federal estate tax. 3 
California—Taz, and exemptions—Minor child: 
exemption $24,000., $1,000 at 1%: $25,000 he 
000 at 2%; $50,000 to $100,000 at aR re 
to $200,000 at’ 7%; $200,000 to $250,000 a) 
_ 9%; all in excess of $500,000 at 10%. 


Husband, his descendants, descendants of a 
wife, ancestors, adopted children or the issue 
thereof: $10,060 exempt; $15,000 at 1%; $25,000 
to $50,000 at 2%: $50,000 to $100,000 at 4%; 
$100,000 to $200,000 at 7%; $200,000 to $500,000 

at 9%; all in excess of $500,000 at 10%. 

Widow: $50,000 exempt: $50,000 to $100,000 
at 4%- $100,000 to $250,000 at 6%- $200,000 to 
$300,000 at 7%; all in excess of $300,000 at 8%. 

Property received by any one belonging to the 
above classes from a member of the same class who 
died within five years and having paid a tax 
thereon is exempt from further tax. 

Brothers, sisters, or their descendants, or to a 
son-in-law or daughter-in-law: $5,000 exempt; 
$20,000 at 3%; $25,000 to $50,000 at 6%; $50,000 
to $100,000 at 9%° all in excess of $100,000 at 12%. 

Uncles, aunts, or their descendants: $1,000 
exempt; $24,000 at 4%; $25,000 to $50,000 at 8%; 
$50,000 to $100,000 at 10%; all in excess of $100,- 
000 at 12%. 

All others more remote im.blood: $500 exempt; 
$24,500 at 5%; $25,000 to $50,000 at 10%; all in 
excess of $50,000 at 12%. 

~The provision taxing intangibles belonging to 
non-resident decedents at the flat rate of 2% has 
been repealed. 

In addition to the above exemptions all com- 
munity property passing to the husband on the 
death of the wife is exempt and one-half of the 
community property passing to the wife on the 
death of the husband is exempt. 
Obligations—Funeral expenses, expenses of last 
sickness, wages due within 60 days, debts preferred 
by U.S. laws’ judgments, mortgages and other 
liens. 

Colorado—Taz—The exemptions are—$20,000 for 
the widow: $10,000 for husband, child, adopted 
child, or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife 
or widow of son, widower of daughter, grand- 
parent, brother, sister, mutually acknowledged 
child; $500 for all others. The tax ranges from 
2 per cent to 16 per cent, according to the degree 
of relationship and the ‘size of the inheritance. 
Obligations—Moneys held in a fiduciary capacity, 
reasonable administration expenses, expenses for 
funeral and last sickness, allowances to widow and 
orphans. 

Connecticut—Tar—The net estate of any resident 
of this State passing to any parent, grandparent, 
husband, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
adopted child, in excess of ten thousand dollars 
jn value to and including twenty-five thousand 
dollars in value, shall be liable to a tax of 1% 
thereof; the tax on the amount passing to relatives 
of this class in excess of twenty-five thousand 
dollars to and including one hundred thousand 
dollars, shall be 2% thereof; on the amount in 
excess of two hundred thousand dollars 3% there- 
of; and on the amount in excess of two hundred 
thousand dollars, 4% thereof. Deductions—The 
net estate for taxation purposes of a resident 
decedent shall be ascertained by adding to the ap- 
praised value of the inventoried estate all gains 
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United States—Law 


rises to 10 per. 


_ expenses of 


i 


tional, Bible, missionary, tract, scientific, benevo- — 
lent or charitable purposes within the State, and 
which are entirely exempt—in excess of exemption 
—to $20,000,.10%; to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to 
$100,000, 16%; to $150,000, 20%; to $250,000, 
24%; over $250,000, 30%. Hzemptions—Class A, 
$20,000, except to brother and sister, $10,000; 
Class B, exemption is $500; Class C, $100. Deduc- — 
tions—funeral and administration expenses, execu- 
tors’ and trustees’ commissions, and property, 
ee and inheritance taxes which have become a 
en. f 


Indiana (See note under New York)—Taz is on the 
excess above exemption, three classes. First in- 
cludes husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal de- — 
pease Men ee child or child to ee yet the | 

do} ransferer for not less than ten years stoo the — 

hildren incapable of self-support because men- > ' 
y Or Dienst defective, receiving support mutually acknowledged relationship of parent. 
J “ 5 Second, brother, sister or a descendant of a brother — 
' mainly from the decedent at the time of his death, or sister, wife or widow of a son or husband of : 
provided that no such deduction shall be made for GUMLitEr OaE Hird sulk: cok eeateen Troe ORGNe a 
‘ny such allowance beyond the expiration of | from 1c to 10% on the arst class from Bos to 
twelve months after the date of decedent’s death; 15%-on shelseaoud elise: from7% to 20% 4) he 

' the amount at the date of decedent's death of all third-chaw.) “Eexciaptionsanctinethe bara on Sie 

unpaid mortgages ypon real or personal property $25,000. chilar CF lect Ste class, wife 

Situated within this State, which mortgages were ane $10,000 ar, es ce rane ae pwenyy oe 

ie not deducted in the appraisal of the property tion is $500. Third class $100. Or UR exemp- 
PRs inorteased oaea in BF edu aeration panuras of obligations—costs of administration RaoW's 

_ specially. provided in section of the law. statutory allowance, attorney's fees, expen: 

--—s- Delaware—Tax—To grandparents, parents, child or last sickness, burial seotato takes, ene 

descendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted due at death. ( 

child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
exemption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $50,000; 

_ 2%, $50,000 to $100,000: 3%, $100,000 to $200,000; 

r me aeaer $200,000. To Le hate or pre peels: eek v0; 

- gaunt, great-uncle, great-aunt or their descendants, . . B 
$1,000 exempt. Rates on excess, 2% up to $25,000; *$ 7; $90,000 to $120,000, 3%; 

‘ , $25,000 to $100,000; 4%, $100,000 to $200,000; 
5% above $200,000. To others more remote, 

52% up to $25,000: 6%, $25,000 to $100,000: 

7%, $100,000 to $200,000; 8% above $200,000. 

_ Exemptions—Any property or estate or interest 

' therein passing tc %r for the use of, or in trust 
for, charitable, educational, historical or religious 
societies or institutions, or cities or towns for 

ubli¢ improvement or to school districts or 
fi rary commission. Obdligations—Funeral  ex- 


“&K 


oF ih, 


fees; any allowance made and paid during the 
ettlement of the estate for the support of the 
widow, dependent minor children, including legally 
‘adopted children, of the decedent or dependent 


y 


te Kansas-—Taz—To husband, wife, li esto 
4 lineal descendant, wife or aeidow opener ‘On! 
first $25,000, 1%; on second $25,000, 2%; on 
hext $50,000, 3%; on next $400,000, 4%: on all 
f 


; nses, expenses Of last sickness; wages to servants 
and laborers, rent (not over one year), judgments, 
$ _ gbligations of record, obligations under seal, 
-—— ontracts for payment of money or delivery of Dee ar ae a x 

—_. goods. of above rates). To brothers 
* . 3 ae ~ . 

District of Columbia—Tax—None (see also United | 84 Sea eee eee Eee ‘on second $25,- _ 
-—s States, end of table. Obdligations—Judgment or 000; 10%s@on. all vover> 46%; on next $400,- 
__-“deeree of Court, funeral expenses, other debts. * (ey ver $500,000, %%. To 


- 


- Florida—Tar—None. The voters in 1924 amended to strangers, on first $25,000, ; 
the State Constitution to prohibit, inheritance or | $25,000, 734%: on next $50,000, 10% on next 


~~ iheome taxes. Obdligations—Administration ex- $400,000, 123%; om all over 
P ‘ _ penses, funeral expenses, expenses of last sickness, Obdligations—Funeral expenses, expences oi tie tee 
is andgments and debts due to State, mortgages, sickness, wages of servants and demands for 
--——-- mechanics’ liens, material men's laborers’, em- medicines and medical attendance during the last 
{ eee and other liens; all other.debts without sickness of the deceased and the expenses of ad-_ 
distinction or rank. ministration, debts due to State, judgments, all 


_ Georgia—Tar—Highty per_cent of the amount i i 
due as Federal Inheritance Tax. If the estate is not to Sthene oF hes Ar sis boone Pek themed 
ue subject to the Federal Tax, no tax is‘assessed by the Class B, $5,000 5 2 i 
State. Odligations—Year’s support of family. Sz : 
expenses of funeral and last sickness; administra- 
~ tion’ expenses, taxes, fiduciary obligations, judg- 
ents, mortgages and other liens, rent, liquidated 
lemands, open accounts. 5 
Idaho—(See note under New York)—Taz—Tax on 
estates less than $25,000 at following rates: To 
aa husband or wife, lineal issue or ancestor, adopted 
ie » child or its issue, 1%; exempt to widew or minor 
 ehild, $10,000; to others of this class, exempt 
$4,000. ' To brother or sister, or their descendants, 
- or-wife or widow of son, or husband of daughter, 
| 29%; exempt $2,000. »To uncles, aunts or descend- 
' ants, 3%; exempt, $1,000. To others, 5%: exempt 
. $500.. The tax in the case of husband, wife, lineal 


a, wife 
child — 


-law, or uncl 
aritable, educational ant 
mabe H but not within 
. cluded in A or B, and Lennon 


= if an 
tion not exempted as bong fide-charitenie ne 


tional or religious. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 
Class A; from 2% to. 16% on Class B; from 

16% on Class O—Up to $25,000, ex- 
vale over $25,000 to $50,000: to $100,- 
900; $250,000; to $500,000, over $500,000 ete. 
gh Ae ig 

; ,000° persons er years 
of age, $19,000- brothers, sisters, brothers in law 


monument up to $500), commission of executors 
and administrators actually allowed and paid, 
cost of administration including reasonable attor- 
ney’s fees, certain transfers made to persons of 
Class A by a deeedent of Class A to any person of 
that class within two years, on which transfer 
tax was paid. 


Louisiana—Tar—To direct descendant by blood 
or affinity, ascendant or surviving spouse in 
excess of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over 
$20,000, 3%. To a collateral relation (including 
brothers or sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, 
on amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 
5%; in excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, 
in excess of $500, on amount in excess of $500, 
up to $5,000, 5%: in excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Ezemptions—To direct descendant, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations, 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies and 
donations to charitable, religious or educational 
institutions located in State entirely exempt. 
Obdligations—Funeral expenses, legal expenses, 
expenses of last sickness, servants’ wages within 
one vear, salaries, clerks. 


Maine—Tazr—To ancestors, parents, husband, 
wife, descendants, adopted child, adoptive parent, 
wife of son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 
follows: Up to $50,000, 1%; $50,000 to $100,000, 
14%; above $100,000, 2%; $10,000 exempt to 
parents, husband, wife, child, adopted child, or 
adoptive parent. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
nephew, niece or cousin, the rates on the above 
amounts are 4%, 44%% and 5%; $500 exempt. 
To others, rates on the same amounts are 5%, 
6% and 7 %; same exemption. The Maine law takes 
advantage of the 80 per cent credit allowed under 
the Federal Tax Law. Obdligations—Funeral and 
administration expenses; allowance to husband, 
widow or children; expenses of last sickness; 
debts preferred under U. S. laws; taxes. 


_ Maryland—Tar—FExempt to parents, husband or 


wife, children, or lineal descendants; to others, 
5% on the distributive share providing the estate 
of the decedent is $500 or more. Obligations— 
Taxes, funeral expenses, arrears of rent, judgments 
or decrees of court. 


father, ee a 
Sera id, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 


e é 7 ; , 2%; up to 
emption, 1%; thence rp _to $250,000 i eee of 


erty ‘aD! 
shall Be eoked at 3% the rates specified. 


f, A except as in 4, 
Cine” $80,000. up to $500,000, 10%; in excess of 


United States—Law on Administration of Estates. _ 
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$500,000, 15%. 4, Non resident aliens who are not 

Belay stak enee Enna 
: . ; ere Fed- 

eral treaties confilct this provision is abrogated. 


Minnesota—Taz—In estates of persons who 
died prior to April 20, 1905, there was no tax; 
in estates of persons oo on or after April 20, 
1905, and before July 1, 1911, rates and aa 
tions are fixed by Chap. 288, Laws of 1905; in 
estates of persons dying on or after July 1, 1911, 
to and including April 23, 1919, rates and ex- 
emptions are fixed by Section 2a, 2b and 2c as 
set forth in Section 2272, General Statutes of 
1913" in estates of persons dying on or after 
April 24, 1919—Seven classes of beneficiaries: 
1, wife, adopted children and lineal issue; 2, 
husband, or mutually acknowledged child and issue; 
3, lineal ancestor (father, mother, grandfather, 
ete.) ; 4, brother or sister, half-brother or half-sister, 
nephews, nieces, daughters-in-law, sons-in-law; 
5, uncles, aunts, cousins, second cousins, etc.; 
6, State of Minnesota or any political division 
for public purposes, religious, charitable, scientific, 
educational bodies, cemeteries, ete—all within 

e State, totally exempt. 7, Kindred other 
than. those mentioned, strangers to blood of 
decedent, Exemptions of $10,000 in Classes 
1, 2 and © $3,000 on class 3 on excess up to 
$100,000, 1% to 444%; over $100,000, 4% to 
6%; 4, exemptions of $1,000; 
$100,000 


over $100,000, 16%. 6, All exempt. 7, Exemp- 
tion of $100;'up te $100,000, 5% to 15%; over 
$100,000, 20%. Obdligations—Administration ex- 
penses, funeral expenses, expenses of last sickness, 
debts preferred by U. S. laws, taxes. 


Mississippi—Taz—By the 1928 law the tax on the 
net estate of a decedent ranges from four-fifths of 
1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, to 
16 per cent of the amount by which the net estate 
exceeds $10,000,000. For the purposes of the tax 
the value of the net estate shall be determined in 
the case of a resident by deducting $100,000 from 
the value of the gross estate. Obligations—Funeral 
expenses, expenses of administration, support of 
widow as fixed by Chancery Court, all debts. 


Missouri—Taz—To husband, wife, lineal de- 
scendant, adopted child or descendant, illegiti- 
mate child, up to $20,000, 1%; to $40, ReWAR 
to $80,000, 3%; to $200,000, 4%; to $400,000, 
5%; in excess of $400,000, 6%. To brother, sister 
or descendants, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, aunt, 
uncle or descendants, 3%, 6%, ete., over $400,000, 
18%. To brother or sister of grandparents or 
descendants, 4%, 8%, ete., over $400,000, 24%. 
To all others, including foreign, charitable and 
religious bequests, 5%, 10%, ete., over $400,000, 
30%. Exemptions, husband or wife, $20,000; 
plus the value of a child’s share in the entire net 
estate; insane or blind lineal descendants, $15,000; 
lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or 
its descendant or illegitimate child, $5,000; brother, 
sister or descendants, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
$500; aunt, uncie or their descendants, $250; 
brother or sister of grandparents or their descen- 
dants, $100; others of less than $100 not taxed. 
Obligations—Funeral expenses, expenses of last 
sickness, wages of servants, tombstone, taxes and 
publie debts, judgments, all demands presented 
within six months after letters, all demands ex- 
hibited after six months and before one year. 


Montana—Tar—Widow, exemption $17,500, rate 
on list $25,000, less exemptions, 1%; on next 
$25,000, 2%; on next $50,000, 3%; on balance, 
4%. Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ances- 
tor or descendant, adopted child or lineal issue 

of adopted child—exempiion, $2,000—rates over 

exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter's husband, 

exempt, $500—rates, 2%, 4%, 6% and 8%. 

Uncle, aunt or first cousin, no exemption; rates, 

3%, 6%, 9% and 12%. The tax on estates of the 


er ang and last ed ee Bi oo county and pce 

bh are fix g 
seoetons, nt time of death; expenses of administra- 
tion, including fees and commissions, 


er 


eo op 


aeacwatte Ge 


ge 


Nebraska—Inheritance (ar—Father, mother, hus- } 
‘band, wife, brother, ee wite or widow | 
to) Farsnil “of nthe et age 1% 
on. F ‘ 

“nephew or other lineal descendants: 

> same, ae ‘over exemption of $2,000; ‘in all: ther 

cases graduated tax up to $5,000, from 

cee all” ihe excess over: $5,000 to $10,000, 6%; 

all the excess over $10,000 and not exceed! 

4 000, 8%: oe all excess over $20,000 and not 

: exceeding $50,000, 10%; on all excess over $50,000; 
12%.. Widow or widower entitled besides to 


same exemptions as applies to intestate estates. 


‘Nevada—Ta2—It was repealed in 1925. Od- 
ligations—Funeral expenses; expenses of last 
‘sickness; wages, within ninety days; debts pre- 
ferred by U.S. laws; judgments and mortgages. 


New ‘Hampshire—Tar—aAll property within 
_ the jurisdiction of the state, real, or personal, 
“and any interest therein, belonging to inhabitants 

_ ofthe state, and all real estate within the state, or 
any interest therein, belonging to persons who are 
ot inhabitants of the state, which shall pass by 

ill or by the laws regulating intestate succession, 


_ the death of the grantor or donor, to any person, 
absolutely, or in trust, except to or for the use of 
e father, mother, husband, wife, lineal descen- 
dant, adopted child, the lineal descendant of 
7 ‘adopted child, the wife or widow of a son, or 
the husband of a daughter, of a decedent, or to 
or.for the use of educational, religious, cemetery, 
‘or other institutions, societies or associations of 
* oe charity in this State, or for or upon trust 
r any charitable purpose in the state, or for the 
arer of cemetery lots, or to a city or town in this 
state for public purposes, shall be subject to a tax 
t oye per cent of its value, for the use of the 
ate. | 
This law applies to estates of all decedents dy- 
ing subsequent to April 24, 1925; the non-resident 
transfer tax of 2% upon transfer of personal prop- 
rag within the jurisdiction of the State is m 
. by laws of 4927 to the extent of exempting 
Skies of residents of foreign states which recip- 
_-rocate. Obdligations—Administration expense, 
_ funeral expenses and expenses of last sickness, 
allowance to widow, taxes on realty due at death. 
Note. Inheritance taxes paid in other juris- 
__ dictions’ is included in expenses of administration. 
_Jersey—Tar—Efiective on and after March 
-1922.. To father, mother, husband, wife, 
randchild, lineal descendant, adopted t 
mene 700 any amount over $5, 000 and 


funeral . expenses, 

ical expenses of last sickness, inheritance tax. 

i the debts and expenses are first deducted trom 

estate before calculation of tax, so the tax would 

be payable out of the balance ‘of the estate after 
oh ent of obligations. 

‘he exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
lineal issue, is $10,000; to others, $500. The rate 
of tax rises to v6 F, according to valuation of in- 
heritance (except that the tax is 5% on legacies 
to New Jersey charities or religious {nstitutions) , 
property left to the State or to any New Jersey 
city, town, village, is entirely exempt. ~All gifts 
of paintings, books, ete., for free exhibitions within 
State, are entirely exempt. Obdligations—Inheri- 

3 e tax, judgments, fun expenses, medical 

~ expenses of last sickness. 

New Mexico (See note under New York)—7az—To 

father, mother, husband, wife, lineal descendant, 

adop' ‘child, on amount, gover exemption, 1%: 

ana: an additional tax of 1 1g % on grantee or donee 

in conveyance ing effect upon death. To wife 

or widow of son, husband of daughter, lineal 

descendant of adopted child, brother or sister, on 
amount over exemption, 5%, and an additional '3% 

‘on grantee or donee in conveyance taking effect 

upon death. To other collateral kindred, strangers 

to the blood, corporations, voluntary associations 

_or societies, in amount over exemption, 5%, and an 

additional tax on grantee or donee in conveyance 

effect upon death, 3%. 

New York—Tar—Residents—1. nts, hb 

_ band iF pie. child, adopted chilla ( ($5, 100 eat), 
and 2, to lineal descendants, other than a chil 

~ ($500° ean 1%-up to $25,000; 2% on the 


4%} 


subject to an estate tax which equals 80% of the 
United States estate tax and against which are 
allowed the same credits as are allowed ag: 
the United States estate-tax. In computing the 
Det estate an exemption of $100,000 is allowed. 
The rates range from four-fifths of one per cent. 
of the amount of the net estate not in excess” 
of $50,000 to 16% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,000,000. The effect of 
the estate tax 1s to take full advantage of the 
80% credit. allowed by ae United States estate 
tax. Non-R —1. To transferees upon 
transfers by will or intestate laws, 3% upon the 
clear market value of the New York property 
transferred less encumbrances upon real prop- 
erty and such proportion of the debts and funeral 
expenses of the decedent and such portion of 
the expenses of administering the decedent's 
estate as the clear market value of the real prop- 
erty of the decedent withm this State, ascer- . 
tained as aforesaid, plus the clear market value of 
the personal property of the decedent within this 
state taxable under this article bears to the total 
clear market. value of. the real property of such 
. decedent wheresoever situated, ascertained: as — 
aforesaid, plus the total clear market value of the — 
personal property of the decedent wheresoever 
situated. 2. To transferees upon taxable trans- — 
fers other than by will or intestate laws, 2% upon 
the clear market value of the property transferred. 
If the transfer is by will or intestate laws, the right 
to any deductions, except encumbrances on real — 
property, nay be waived by the executor or admin- 
istrator and a tax of 2% upon theentirevalue ofthe | 
taxable property paid. 


By a 1929 law, effective on Sep. 1 , 1930, the New } 
York Legislature amended the ent Estate | 
Law, the Surrogate’s Court Act, the Real Property 


Law, the Civil Practice Act, and the Pomona 
Propert y Law, generally in relation to decedents’ 
es. 

Among the important changes the Act eliminates — 
all distinction between the sexes and betw real 
and personal property in so far as the descent and 
dace of property are involved; abolishes 
dower and curtesy; prohibits a man or woman 
from disinheriting the.surviving spouse: debtetid 
a busband from disinheriting his wife through th 
organization of a real estate corporation to hold 
title to his real estate; limits to one-half, the amount 
of the estate which may be given to charity; an 
gives an executor the right to ey ee: estate, hiniess 
that right is expressly withheld in the will. The 
Act does not affect existing ails nor those made 
September 30, 1930. 
intasgint er ee reciprocity in Ler) taxes on 
in e perso! ro) y was upon 2s 
between New eee anes Indiana, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, coon h Carolina, West Virginia, 

on. 


agreements, estates ot residents of 

New York State who die on and after the dates of 
nares oft not pe subject to vee ot 
on eee lie perso: property ose tes 
ukon, and similarly, estates of geen 

dying in those States will not be 
This 1929 reci) 


ukon Territory.on March 16, 
Carolina on March 19, with West V! on June 
3, with New Mexico on June 7, and with South 
Carolina on Jan. 1,19 
The New York Statute defines “intangible” 
mal property to mean Puce aed abe et 
fpetas eee deposits in , 
debts, receivables, shares of Beoges. Bondas ne 
‘credits, bls tial of. an interest in property 


evidences of d 
e Laidisikgtice in 1928 


"with North 


taxation of transfers of hon reaitents The i 
heritance tax percentage heretofore sn 


North Dakota—T7ar—On the net 


“Widower, adult child,’ adopted child, 


$25,000, 1% ; $25,000 to $50,000, 144 % 
~ $100,000, eae $ 
to $500,000, 5%; 


class. 


Cirplar deter od tack: Comepackte be 

; , OF escen To 
on the first $10,000, rising gradually to 22% on all 
above $3,000,000, To other inheritors more remote 


the rates range from 7% to 26%. Obligations— 
Debts sec! by liens on property of deceased, 


funeral expenses, taxes, debts due U. S. or State, 
Ju ents, wages within one year, medical at- 
ce within one year. 


tax is 1% of all under $25,000 and rises gradually’ 


‘ to7% of the amount over $1,500,000. Exemptions 


to husband or wife, $20,000 and insurance policies; 
to each lineal ancestor or descendant not over $3,000; 
(if a minor $5,000); devises or bequest to municipal 
corporations for county, town or municipal pur- 
poses, or to corporations of this State, organized for 
Teligious or charitable educational purposes, entirely 
exempt. Obligations—Debts, taxes, administration 
costs, expenses, but not over $500 for 
Monuments. 


Ohio—Taz—To wife or minor child, on $20,000 or 


thereof, over exemptions, 1% ; on next $75,000, 
%; on next $100,000, 3%; on balance, 4%. To 
lineal de- 
ts, on $21,500 or part thereof,over exemp- 

tions, 1%; on next $75,000, 2%; on next $100,000, 
3%: on balance, 4%. To brother, sister, niece, 
nephew, wife or widow of a son, husband of a 
daughter, or child treated as son or daughter for 
ten years though not legally adopted, on $24,500 
or part thereof, over exemptions, 5%; on next 
$75,000, 6%; on next $100,000, 7%; on balance, 
8%. To other persons, institutions or corpora- 


tions, on $25,000 or part thereof, 7%; on next 


$75,000, 8%: on next $100,000, 9%; on balance, 
10%. Ezemptions—To wife or minor child, 
000; to father, mother, busband, adult child, 


$5, 
adopted child, or lineal descendants, $3,500; to 


brother, sister, nephew, niece, wife or widow of 
son, husband of daughter, “‘or any child to whom 
the decedent for not less than ten years prior to 
the succession stood in the mutual acknowledged 
relation of parent,” $500. Preferred rbligations— 
Administration, funeral and last sickness expenses, 
allowance to widow and children for twelve months, 
debts, taxes. 


Oklahoma—Taz—Ranges from 1% to 16% on the} south Oakota—Taz—Primary rates: 


valuations above the exemptions, which latter are: 
$15,000 to the widow; $10,000 to children; $5,000 


’ to husband, father, mother, grandchildren; $1,000 
. to brothers, sisters, jaw; 


daughters-in-law, son-in- 
$500 to other relatives. The tax rate for the wife 


181% up to $25,000; 2% to $50,000; 3% to $100,000; 
“4% to $700,000; etc. 


Obligations—Funeral ex- 
, expenses of last sickness, support of family 
for binety days, taxes to U. §. or State, debts pre- 
by U. 8S. or State laws, judgments or mort- 
gages, other claims presented within six months. 


Oregon—Taz—To grandfather, grandmother, father, 


mother, husband, wife, child or stepchild, or any 


dant tion $10,000), $10,000 to 
lineal descendant (exemp ) ey Onn to 


100,000 to $300,900, 3%; $300,000 


1%: $3,000 to $5,000, 2%; 35, 

4% $10,000 to $30.000, 7%; $30,000 to $50,000, 
10%; over $50,000, 15%. 

all other cases 


$500 1 % 1, 000 to $2. Boo. 670 $2.00 
to $1,000, ; $1, 0 $2,000, ;. $2, 

to $4,0 », 87, $4,000 t2 $10,000 0%: ‘$10,000 
to $25,000, 15%: $25,000 to $50,000, 20%; over 


, 25%. Effective on and after May 29, 
. _ Deductions—BEx 
funeral expenses, U. S. taxes, expenses of last 


United States—Law.on Administration of Estates. 
estates rete $1,000,000 now spas to — Repsarivente--CieDoensior 
North C lina Gee ntonnies Nan ety Tay 


F 4 at law, son- or. daughter-at-law, stapehild, 
adopted <chhid. Exempt, $10,000 ¢ : 
: Hopead v xempt, 10, See to ‘widow 


estate the, 
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to and collateral heirs. -To 
‘ather, mother, husband, wife, children, lineal 
cendants, . | a children, step-chil- 
e. oF widow of a deceased son, or 
from the mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to 
all others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is 
the widow's_exemption_of $500, under a sep- 
arate act. Deductions—Funeral and last sickness 
expenses and expenses of administration. 


Rhode Isiand—Tazr—Estates under $10,000 tax 
exempt (above said sum a general tax of 1% 
is im in addition to the rates specified 
below). To grandparents, parents, husband or 
wife, child, or descendant, adopted child, brother, 
ei regal Fyne eg ey or daughter- 

-law, x exempt. ates on excess are: 
4% below $50,000; 1%, § 


$750,000. to $1,000,000; 3 
above $1,000,000. To others more remote, 1008, 
is exempt, and rates on excess are: 5% up 
to $50,000; 6%, $50,000 to $250,000; 7%, 
$250,000 to $1,000,000; 8% above $1,000,000. 
Obligations—Funeral expenses, expenses. of last 
sickness, debts due U. 8., State and town taxes, 
wages up to $100, other claims presented within six 
months, all other debits. If property insufficient 
to pay all debts of any class, creditors of that class 
shall be paid ratably, and no yee shall be made 
to creditors of any class until all of preceding class 
or classes have been paid in full. 


3%; $80,000 to $150,000, 4%; $150,000 to $300,- 
000, 5%; in excess of $300,000, 6%. To lineal an- 
eestor, lineal descendant (other than above), 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, wife or 
widow of son, or husband of daughter, on amount in 
excess of exemption, up to $20,000, 2%; to $40,- 
000, 3%; to $80,000, 4%; to $150,000, 5%; to 
$300,000, 6%; over $300,000, 7%. To any other 
beneficiary, double above rates, viz.,. 4%, 6%. 
8%, 10%, 12% and 14%. Ezemptions—Husband 
or wife, $10,000; minor child, $7,500; adult child, 
father or mother, $5, ; lineal ancestor or de- 
scendant, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, etc., $500; 
any other beneficiary, $200. Devises or bequests 
for educational, religious, or public charities in 
this State, or for city or town for public purposes, 
entirely exempt. Act of Feb. 23, 1922. Obliga- 
Funeral, last sickness, probate and adminis- 
tration expenses, debts due to public, judgments, 
mortgages and executions, rent, bonds, contract 
debts. 
To wife 
or lineal issue, up to $15,000 on excess after de- 
ducting exemptions from $15,000, 1%; to hus- 
band, lineal ancestor of decedent or any child 
legally adopted, or mutually acknowledged for 
not less than ten years or lineal issue of such, 2%; 
to brother or sister, or descendant, a wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter, 3%. 
To brother or sister of father or mother, or 4 
descendant of a brother or sister of the father or 
mother of decedent, 4%; to any person or persons 
in any other degree than as above, or strangers, 
or a body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 
and up to $50,000, two times the primary rate; 
$50,000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000, 
4 times the primary rate. Hzemptions—Ali 
property transferred to public corporations within 
the State for strictly county, township, school or 
municipal purposes, property of clear value of 
$10,000 transferred to widow or husband of 
decedent, each lineal issue, or adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged children and issue of such, 
lineal ancestors of decedent, exemption, $3,000; 
$500 exemption to brother or sister of decedent, 
or descendants of such, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter; $200 exemption to brother 
or sister of father or mother or descendants of 
such; $100 exemption to others. Entire exemp- 
tion to hospitals, colleges, churches, etc., and 
charitable institutions, deductions. to be made of 
amounts received from outside the State. Obliga- 
tions—Funeral expenses, expenses of last sickness, 
wages for 60 days, debts preferred by U. 8. laws, 
all other claims against the estate except that debts 
secured by liens haye preference, according to 


priority, on any specific property. 


non-resident decedent, upon which an inheritance Pondetech--Tae—To hisbend, wife’ om @indet 


Oregon Laws, shall not be su 
t to eens imposed if a like exemption 1 


“made by the laws of the State or Country of dece- 
Gent's Tesidence in favor of'residents of the State of | 


Oregon. 
a 


descendants, child adopted in conformity with 
laws of State, or ascendants of person making 
transfer, from $10,000 to $25,000, 1%; on next 
$25,000, or any part thereof, 114%; on next 


ae ee yA Se ee n eA ' Tee ae + ial” i a a 
} ae he p z uh a Si 2 
982 ~=—*s«UW ited States—Law on Administration of Estate 
: oa | on next $400,000, 3%; on $500,000] . State or territory or the Dis 
(ant See et over that sui, 6%. ‘to Ai Sthers. from | “respect of apy property 
to . 


dl Bore fos anes $50,000, 6%;" 
on $50, >, On Di , 
next $50,000, 9%; 10% on $250,000 a: 
‘that sum. 2Lzemptions—Property of intestate. 
testator or grantor when clear market value is | 
- Jess than $1,000. Property of clear market value 
of less than $10,000, transferred to wife, direct 
descendants and ascendants, or either of them, 
of person from whom transfer is made, the estate 
to be treated as a whole. All property trans- 
ferred to municipal corporations for strictly 
municipal purposes. Property devised or trans- 
~ ferred to any church for purely religious purposes, 
to any school or college for purely educational 
purposes, to any hospital or bona-fide charitable 
institution. Obligations—Transfer and _ in- 
heritance taxes are included as debts in settle- 
ment of estate. 


Texas—Tax—On property to or for use of hus- 

' band or wife, direct lineal descendants or ascend- 

- ants of decedent, or to legally adopted child, or 

to husband of daughter, or wife of son, an exemp- 

tion of $25,000 and a graduated tax of 1% to 6%. 

If to religious, educational or charitable organiza- 

tions in State, Patecet to be used within State, all 

is exempt. If the devise is to a governmental 

unit, National or State, it is the same as to husband 

- or wife. To brother or sister of decedent or lineal 

_- descendant of such, in excess of $10,000, a gradu- 

- .. ated'tax from 3% up to (for over $1,000,000) 10%. 

To uncle or aunt of decedent or descendant of 

such, in excess of $1,000, a graduated tax from 4% 

to (for over $1,000,000) 15%. Toany other person 

within or without this State, or to any religious, 

educational or charitable organization located 

_ without the State, a graduated tax of from 5% 

to (for over $1,000,000) 20%. Obdtigations— 

___ _ Funeral and last sickness expenses, administration 

te a eepenses debts secured by mortgage or other 

debts presented within twelve months, and debts 
presented after twelve months. 


Utah—Tar—$10,000 of each estate exempt; tax 
. 3%, $10,000 to $25,000; 5% above $25,000. 
7 - Obligations—1, Funeral expenses the only pre- 
ferred obligations. ‘The term “debts” shall in- 
clude local or State taxes due at time of death, 
4! - court costs, statutory fees of executors, adminis- 
By ourt costs, stat fees of dmini 
*__ trators or trustees. 
_* Vermont—7ar—To husband, wife, child, father, 
q _ mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son or 
- husband of a daughter, child adopted during 
minority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, 


Be _ no. tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; 
an between $10,000 and $25,000, 1%; between 
«$25,000 and $50,000, 2%; between $50,000 and 
ays $250,000, 4%; over $250,000, 5%. To all others, 
' 5%. Exemptions, devises or bequests for chari- 
a table, religious or educational societies or institu- 


_ tions, cemetery purposes created or existing under 
laws of this State, to a Bishop in his ecclesiastical 
capacity for religious uses in this State. Obliga- 
 téens—Funeral expenses, taxes, debts due to State, 
% - debts'due to U. 8. These claims are to be paid 
first without being allowed by commissioners. 
- Expenses of last illness and wages due within 3 


ne 
t 


-__- nionths, not over $50, to be allowed if approved 
4 b Pere A headstone to cost. not over 
| ees $25 is permitted to an insolvent estate. 


_Virginia—Tazr—The State inheritance tax law 
was amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates 
_ inthe Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providin: 
‘as follows; ‘The minimum tax {tmposed an 
collectible by this Commonwealth upon the 
transfer at death of the estates of resident de- 
cedents shall in no case be less than the credit 
allowed by the act of Congress, known as the 
even Act of 1926, which credit is allowed by 
the said act on account of estate, inheritance, 
_ legacy or succession taxes actually pald to any 


_ In many of the States the widow and children 
are entitled to receive a small portion of the estate, 
generally varying from $100 to $500, before the 
claims of creditors are paid. Aside from such 
exempt portion of the estate, the property to be 
distributed to widow or relatives is that remain- 

» Ingafter all creditors’ claims have been satisfied. 

n all States where the deceased leaves a child 
or children, or descendants of any deceased child 
and no widow, the children or descendants take 
the entire estate, to the exclusion of all other rela- 
tives. The children take equal shares, and in most 

States the descendants of a deceased child together 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTESTATE'’S PERSONAL ESTATE. 


uch minimum inh 


000, 8%; on 


husband, wife 
lineal ancestor, or lineal descendant (exemption, — 
$10,000) is 1% on up to $40,000 of the devise, and _ 
rises to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Broth- 
er, sister, nephetw, or niece, get $4,000 exemption _ 
- and the rates vary from 2% to l0%. Other bene- — 
ficiaries get $1,000 exemption each, and the rates — 
~ vary from 5% to 15%. Culipanane = Hen of 
last illness and funeral, debts due U. S., debts due— 
Va., taxes and levies prior to death, debts due as 
legal trustee, guardian, ete., all other demands © 
except voluntery obligations. i. 


Washington—7az—To survivor and to father or _ 
mother. .The rate of tax in this class of heirs ranges — 
from 1% to 5%; in the case of other heirs, from 3% 

to 25% according to amount of inheritance anc — 

degree of relationship. Obdligations—Funeral @X- | 
enses, expenses of last sickness, debts preferred 
y U.S. laws, wages within 60 days, taxes, judg- — 
ments and mortgages which are liens on land. : 


West Virginia (See note under New York)—Tazr— 
To wife, husband, child or children of deceased 
child, or father or mother of decedent, not exceed- — 
ing ,000, 2%. To brother or sister of decedent — 
(not including those of half blood), 4%. To those 
further removed in relationship from decedent © 
than brother or sister, 7%. To those of no blood — 
relationship, strangers, institutions, corporate or 
otherwise, except eleemosynart institutions here- 
inafter exempt, 9% of market value of such interest 
in such property. The tax rates range from 2% 
to 9% on the first $50,000, and thence rise to 5% _ 

to 946%, according to the degree of relationship _ 

and the size of the inheritance. Exemptions— _ 

Property transferred to person or corporation for 

educational, literary, scientific, religious or chari- — 

table purposes, or to State, county or municipal _ 
corporation for public purposes, used exclusively _ 
in this State. To widow, $15,000; to wite, hus- | 
band, child, children of deceased child, father or 
mother of decedent, $10,000, except that exemption 

to children of child shall be per stir not per- 

capita. Odligations—Funeral and nistration — 

taxes, fiduciary | 

. 


expenses, debts owing to U. &., 
obligations. 


Wisconsin—Tar—Tax of 2% 
lineal descendants, lineal ancestors,’ adopted 
child, and lineal issue thereof. To brothers, — 
sisters and their descendants, wife or widow of 4 
son, or husband of daughter, 4%. To uncles, 
aunts or their descendants, 6%. To all others, 
8%. When the estate is above $25,000 the — 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 _ 

to $50,000, 2 times on excess; 000 to $100,- 

3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, — 
4 times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on 


to husband, wife, | 


excess. But no such tax, however, shall exceed | 
15% of the property transferred to any benefi- | 
clary. Exemptions—$15,000 to widow, $2,000 to — 


lineal descendants or ancestors and husband, — 
and lesser amount to other relatives, down to | 
$100 exemptions to strangers in blood. Obdliga- — 
tions—Last sickness and funeral expenses; debts. 


Wyoming—Taer—Class A. Husband, wife, par- 
ent, child, adopted child or adopted parent, _ 
brother or sister—exempt, $10,000; over exemp- 
tion 2%. Class B. grandparent, grandchild, half- 
brother, half-sister, exemption $5,000; over | 
exemption, 4%. Class C. All other excepting 
class D—no exemptions, 6%. Class D—Gilts 

for state, municipal, charitable, educational or: 

religious purposes or to any institution for use in 

the preservation of wild fowls or game, entirely i 

exempt. t 

| 
| 


United St ates—(See Federal Estate Tax.) 


take the share of the parent, except where the 
descendants are all in equal degree to the deceased 
(all grandchildren, no children surviving), when — 
they share equally and do not take their propor- — 
tionate share of thelr parents’ interest. 

In most if not all of the States, the widow of a 
man who died without having made a will inherits 
one-third of the realty and one-half of the Pereonaltys 
in all cases tn which she is not the sole blood heir. 

The statutes covering’ inheritance of intestate 
estates vary in almost every State as to the rights of 
the several heirs. The safest course is to communi- _ 
cate with the Surrogate’s or Orphans’ Probate Court 
in the county where the estate lies. a 


' 


it consent of 
“With 


| Without. . 
Consent. | | 


Consent 


Wo- 


Men.| men.| Men.| men. 


_....._.._. MARRIAQEABLE AGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
‘The allowing Pit stowe. by ftates, the marriageable age for both males and 
With 
Consent. 
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females with and 
PR Tey ie) i af 


Without - "With Without 
Consent. : Consent. | Consent. 
Wo- || States. Wo- Wo- 
men. Men.,} men.| Men.| men 
18 1 15 21 | 18 
18 1 16, |}, 21-4 18 
18 16 16 | 21 soe 
18 18 18 2Y.Laew 
16 18 | 14 | 18 | 18° 
18 18 | 15°] 21 | 24 
21 16 16 | 16 | 16 
21 16 14 | 21°] 18 
18 16 14 | 21 | 18° 
18 16 14 21 18 
18 14 21 21 21 
18 Note.| 16 21 18 
18 19 17 21 A heee 
18 18 15 | 7205) 18 
16 18 16)" Zila 
18 18 16 | 21 |] 21 
21 18 15: |. 207 | 258 


Note. In Colorado, Idaho. New Jersey, and 
some other states the law does not specifically fix 
the minimum age for marriage with consent of par- 
ents or guardians. In such cases the old English 
Common Law presumably prevails—l4 years fora 
male, 12 years for a female. In several of the states 
a child can be disinherited by law for marrying be- 
low the legal age without parental consent. 


MARRIACE AND 
Lee Marriage Licenses—aA license of some kind is 
. required in every State and Territory, and e 
\ in the United States is now universally on a civil- 
contract basis. But religious ceremonies are author- 
ized in all the States, provided there is a license to wed. 
In New York State a marriage may be solemnized 
by a leader of the Ethical Culture Society of Man- 
hattan or Brooklyn. 
3 No delay in issuing a license, or in un- 
__ der a license as soon as issued, is experienced, so far 
as the law is concerned, in Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas;Colorado, District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
ppi, Montana, Nevada, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Vir 
Was! on, or Wyoming. In Texas, 3 days notice 
of intent to marry is required. 

In New York State, a marriage certificate must be 
filed within 5 days, and all under 21 who wish to 
Marry must present birth certificates or-other proof 

of age. They can be married at the City Chapel, 
) N.Y. City, only by a judge of a court of record. 
hm In New York State, also, it is required, under a 
1929 law that a woman who is 14 but not i6 years of 
age, must have the consent of a judge of the Chil- 
dren’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to con- 
gent of parent or an) before she can marry. 
- A delay of 5 days is required by the statutes in Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
ew Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wis- 


co 


t In Georgia and in North Carolina, this now applies 
¢ only to minors. 5 


---_-—s«@But, in the 5-day states, a judge of a Probate or 
other court has power to authorize an immediate 
marriage, on an affidavit of necessity. This is true, 
‘in fact, of-almost every state, no matter what ordi- 
nary delays the law Ly tee lige 

' Other states with waiting periods are—California, 
é 3 days; Delaware, 24 hours for residents, 96 hours 
Ns for non-residents; Florida, none, if the woman is a 
__ resident of the state; Indiana, 30 days if the woman 
is a non-resident; Maryland, 3 Sundays, for banns, 
if a church ceremony; New Jersey, 2 days; North 
Dakota, one year in the state, six months in the 
ee West Virginia, 30 days, and 7 days for a 

ense. 


Below is a summary of the divorce laws of the 
States. The primary cause, everywhere, is adultery. 
Other pri causes are impotency (often styled 
physical incapacity), insanityand cruelty; and con- 


_ vietion of felony since the marriage. 
In South Carolina the law does not allow divorce 


for any cause. 4 
Bar tnen general similarity between the causes 


_ There is a 
make a distinction between 


in the States. 
All of the states 
ivorce, and separation. 


——————————— 
SUMMARY OF THE DIVORCE LAWS OF THE STATES. 


Although the New Hampshire law fixes the age of __ 
consent at 20 for males and 18 for females, another 
section of the statute says: ‘‘No male below the age 
of 14 years and no female below the age of 13 years - 
shall be capable of contracting a valid.marriage.” " 

Ag |: 


Marriages below the age of consent, but not below 
the 14-13 limit, can be made with the permission ofa 
justice of the superior court or a judge of probate, 
on the application of parent or guardian. Aan 


DIVORCE LAWS. te 


EUGENICS AND MISCEGENATION, 
Throughout’ the South and Southwest and in 


| 


in Del- 
aware and some of the other states, marriage between 
whites and Negroes is unlawful; and marriage be-— 
tween whites and Indians is still forbidden in sev- — 
eral southern and southwestern states. . - 

In Georgia, marriage is by law forbidden be! 
whites and negroes and between the white and yello 
races. By negro, in the Georgia law, is meant “any — 
trace of negro blood.” 5 a 

New York and about half of the states nom pues a 
marriage on a eugenic basis, by requiring pro: at 
the blood of both the man and the woman is ' 
from venereal infection. EAs 

Texas, by a 1929 law, requires a health certificate. 
This is true in New Hampshire. Formerly, in Dela 
ware, only the legislature could grant divorce. = 

In N. Y. State, by a law of 1926, before a mg 
riage license is issued, the town or city clerk i 
require from the prospective bride and groom a 
statement in the following words: “I have not to 
my knowledge been infected with any venereal — 
disease, or if I have been so infected ieee Byer eH 
years I have had a laboratory test a tated ith 3 


[set which shows that Iam now free from infe 

rom any such disease.” 

Common-law marriages of a year or more ¢ 

tion, without either license or ceremony, are now val- 

idated by the courts in practically all the states, on . 

pou i and where children or property are ~ 
voly 


A 1926 law of N. Y. State authorizes a written 
contract of marriage signed by both parties and ~ 
at least two witnesses who shall subscribe the same, __ 
stating the place of residence of each of the parti Cog 
and witnesses and the date and place of, marriage, 5 
and acknowledged by the parties and witnesses in 
the manner required for the acknowledgment of a 
conveyance of real estate to entitle the same to _ 
be recorded, provided, however, that all of such 
contracts of marriage must in order to be valid 
be acknowledged before a judge of a court of record. 

Such contract shall be recorded within thirty 
days after its execution in the office of the State - 
Department of Health, and a copy thereof shall 
be filed within thirty days after its execution in the 
office of the clerk of the county in which the mar- A 
riage was solemnized. ore | 


— 

In every state, too, marriages can be dissolved — 
not only by divorce but by annulment. \ ’ 

The primary cause for annulment is fraud of some 
kind, manifested in concealment by one or the-other 
party of a condition which, would have barred the 
marriage, such as insanity, impotency, blood infec- 
tion, conviction of felony, prior undissolved mar- 
Soe and so forth. Ae 
, he New York State Legislature in 1923 passed 
a) 


m act, signed by the Governor May 21 and in 
immediate effect, amending the Marriage Law as ~ 
! follows: ; et 


. 
J 
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i 


| annul a marriape.: action to a) r 
“may. snatntatned ther of the following cases: 
my ue oe partion are Tesidents of the State 


} en the action is 4+ Mer 
be “Where ‘the parties were married within the 
is a resident thereof wh 


© Bae coupe is codmansed 
e on is comm ae i 
3. Where the parties, having been married with- 
out the State, have become residents of the State, 
A and have continued to be residents thereof at least 
one year; and the plaintiff is such « resident when 
the action. is commenced. ~ 
Figures in parentheses after each State show 
number of foe residence required before divorce 
action’ can begun. ! 
Causes means causes for absolute divorce in 
_ addition to adultery. 
_ Alabama—(1-3). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, 
‘crime against nature, habitual drunkenness, 
_ yiolence, pregnancy of wife by other than hus- 
t /band at marriage, physical incapacity, imprison- 
‘ment for 2 years for felony, confinement in insane 
tA asylum for 20 years, provided insanity is ineur- 
‘able; if husband ‘becomes addicted to cocaine, 
morphine or similar drugs. New ground for 
_ divorce: To the wife, when the wife without 
support from the husband for 2 years preceding 
the filing of the bill has lived separate and apart 
from the bed and board of the husband for 5 
Z yous next preceding the filing of the bill and she 
“Meee Sf resided in this State during all of 


. * ¥ *] od. 
 Alaska—(2). Causes. Felony, physical incapacity, 
desertion 1 year, cruelty, habitual drunkenness, 
_ wilful: neglect of husband for 12 months to pro- 
- .. wide for wife (he being of ability to do so). 
‘| Arizona—(1). Causes. Felony, physical incapac- 
ity before marriage, desertion Il year, excesses, 
_ cruelty, neglect to provide 1 year, pregnancy of 
wife by other than husband at m age, con- 
_viction of felony. prior to marriage unknown to 
other party, habitual drunkenness. 
By Asnere fu). Causes. WDesertion 1 year, felony, 
) “habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, former 
marriage existing, physical incapacity. 
_ California—(1). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 1 
- year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 
year, felony, A wife, as well as a husband, may be 
'__ compélled to pay alimony. 
_ Colorado—(1). Causes, Insanity, desertion 1 year 
physical incapacity, cruelty, failure to provide 1 
-_- year, habitual drunkenness or drug fiend 1 year, 
felony, former marriage existing. By a 1925 law no 
A: a2 agers, = divorce is granted until 6 months after 
=i Oe7 hala 
‘K) pv crasear ded eG Causes. Adultery, fraudulent 
wilful d with total 


cruelty, sentence to imprisonment for life, 
infamous crime involving violation of conjugal 


i Pcwnniton “Guiachea to. matntenance of action -to | Id 
Conditions atiac gs ae aan 20 ¢ 


ot 


ae 


asy 
Naa naa com 
‘Delaware—(1). Causes 
tion 2 years, habitual drunkenness for 2 years, 
_ extreme cruelty such as to endanger life or health 
_ of either party, bigamy, ‘“‘conviction and sentence 
for crime” followed by a continuous imprisonment 
_ for at least 2 years— ‘‘When at the time the cause 
of action .arose,. either party was a bona-fide 
' resident of the State, and has continued so to be 
Ap 
; 
¥ 


Fy 
a 


3 


_ down to the time of the commencement of the 

- action; except that no action for absolute divorce 

shall be commenced for any cause other than 

adultery, or bigamy, unless one. of the parties has 

been for the 2 years next preceding the commence- 

‘ ‘ mae ot the action a bona-fide resident of this 
; @.”" 


* District of Columbia—(3). Causes, Marriages 
_ may be annulled for former existing marriage 
_. lunacy, fraud, coercion, physical incapacity and 
‘ Want of age at time of marriage. Absolute di- 
voree granted only for adultery. 
Florida—(2). Causes. Cruelty, violent temper, 
__ habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, de- 
' “sertion 1 year, former marriage ‘existing, rela- 
=) tionship within prohibited degrees. 
shields PS Causes. Mental and physical in- 
capacity, desertion 3 years, felony, cruelty, force, 
duress, or fraud in obtaining marriage; preg- 
a nancy of wife by other than husband at marriage, 
relationship wi prohibited degrees. 
Hawali—(2). Causes. Desertion 6 months; im- 
mt peureny for life or more than 7 years; non- 
_ support for 60 days; incurable insanity (3 years 
Ha poate): felony, leprosy, cruelty, habitual drunk- 


\ 


1g 


States—Marriage .ana~ Divorce Laws. 


with com- 


i rs, fel hysieal incapacity. _~ é 
: The egislat eB Yadiana, by a 1925 


Iowa—(1). Causes. Desertion’ 2 years; felony, , 
insanity or feeble-mindedness, habitual drunken- 
ness, cruelty, pregnancy of wife by other than 
husband at marriage, unless husband has illegiti- 
mate child or children living of which wife did 
not know at time of marriage. The marriage may 
be annulled for the following causes existing at 
the time of the marriage: Insanity, physical 
incapacity, former existing marriage. 

Kansas—(1). Causes. fl, when either of the parties 
had a former husband or wife living at the time 
of the subsequent’ marriage; 2, abandonment .for 
one year; 3, adultery; 4, impotency; 5, when the 
wife at the time of themarriage was pregnant byan- 
other than her husband; 6, extreme cruelty; 7, 
fraudulent contract; 8, habitual drunkenness; 9, 
gross neglect of duty; 10, the conviction of a felony 
and imprisonment therefor subsequent to the 


A Causes. Separation 5 years, 

year, felony, physical incapacity, 
loathsome disease, habitual drunkenness 1 year, 
cruel and inhuman treatment, force, fraud ‘or 
duress in obtaining marriage, joining religious sect 
believing marriage unlawful, pregnancy of wife 
by other than husband at marriage or subsequent 
unchaste behavior. 

Louisiana—(1).- Causes. Condemnation to in- 
famous punishment, 7 years’ separation, absence 
of reconciliation for 1 year after a judgment of 
separation, separation from bed and board may 
be granted for habitual intemperance, excesses, 
cruel treatment or outrages, public defamation, 
abandonment, attempt by one spouse on life of 
the other, when fugitive from justice on charge 
of infamous crime. 

Maine—(1). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 3 years, 

hysical incapacity, habits of intoxication by 
liquors, opium or other drugs, neglect to provide. 

Maryland—(2). Causes. 1. Impotence of either 
party before marriage. 2. Any cause which ren- 
ders a marriage null and void. 3. Adultery. 
4. Abandonment for 3 years. 5. Unchastity of 


wife before marri 
Adultery, impo- 
tence, esertion, gross and confirmed 
habits of intoxication caused by yoluntary and 
. excessive use of intoxicating liquor, opium or 
other drugs, cruel and abusive treatment, or on 
wife's libel, if husband being of sufficient ability, 
grossly or wantonly and cruelly refuses or neglects 
to provide suitable maintenance for her. 
Michigan—(1). Causes. Felony, desertion 2 years, 
oat wt are pS drop indapacity. + an 
in Scretion of the Court for cru 
So ernion elty or neglect 
Minnesota—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, habit- 
ual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, physical in- 
capacity, sentence for felony, incurable insanity. 
Mississippi—(1). Causes. Adultery, felony, de- 
sertion years, consanguinity, physical inca- 
pacity, habitual drunkenness by liquor, opium or 
ome drugs, pet insanity at time of mar- 
yg mer € hg marriage, pr 
wife by other than husband at args, oer 
Missouri—(1). Causes. Felony, absence 1 
habitaal drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, indignities 


vagrancy, former  existi marriage, hy si 
incapacity, conviction of ss fete arioeee eas 


unknown to other party, wife pregn: 

than husband at marriage. TE ne 
Montana—(1). Causes. Adultery, acti b 

be commenced. within. 2 years. after ainsoven: 

by injured party, extreme cruelty by inflicting 

grievous. mental suffering for 1 year, 1 

wilful desertion, 1 year of wilful neglect, i year 

pete el rabg eke Me Pa nt of felony. 

m commenc n 2 9 

final judgment and sentence. bee ge 
Nebraska—(1). Causes. Abandonment 2 years 

habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, thou 

failure to support 2 years, cruelty, imprisonment 

tm 3 more Shans year 2 i ‘ i 

ebras! y a aw, forbi 
F a edens: A ds a suit for 


was served. 


, 


sical “incapacity, attempt on 


6 months after the notice of a suit — 


a> 

f 
i 
5 


4 


+ get weal’ Ss heer ie idee a oe 


iy ee 2a ae, . : 
- 4 * mis ® Es : : 
ited States—Marriage and Divorce Laws. 985 
“Wilful desertion 1 | Pennsylyania—(1). Causes. Physical incapacity 
tio ous, er bigamy, adultery, desertion for two years, sane kel 
oss _ drunkenness fraud, conv'*tion of felony, mar- 
ppotenoy, 31 -- Hage wie nibited deo. of consangtiinity, i 
ie See ee 
. 5 4 “ rm (8) v 
sg Hampenrg —Retiens gf 9 rarycvaret |, tT eS aay, oy, te 
; i m: for other orto Rico—(1). Causes. Adultery, fel “. ; 
( sg sty — = vee ppt pas for divorce ual granites or continued pa pore oy ; 
part pO’ iv; ery, oceeg ed weasel “ she een morphine, “4 any other narcotic; cruel 
* . the 3 reatment or grave injury; ab Bi : 
ip ore — on of either party more than 1 year; abeciuke eretoal ane a : 
= nie : ee = han curable impotence occurred after , marriage; . 
; y a ay on for three years and d@ attempt to corrupt sons or prostitute daughters; 4 
ao = 5 er in a religious sect or proposal of husband to prostitute wife. : | 
ety which professes to believe the marriage | Rhode Island—(2). Causes. Impotency, extreme 4 


relations unlawful, coupled with refusal to co- 
habit for six months. 
Phere are other causes but they would be in- 
cluded in desertion for a period of three years. 
New Hampshire is a common-law state and 
any grounds which would be fraud would be a 
ound for divorce; and impotency must have ex- 
; lsted -before marriage, operating as a fraud, De- 
sertion and drunkenness must have existed for 
three years. The other causes are understood to 
be a year because it is necessary for a year’s res- 
idence to precede a commencement of any action. 
New Jersey—(2). Causes. Desertion 2 years, 
extreme cruelty to either of the parties, whether 


and at marriage, 
vietion of felony and imprisonment therefor. 


and co! uent presumption 
* riage yay be 


party, pregnan 
at marriage, 
wife living apart 
In suit ‘residing 
North Dakota—(1). Causes. 
cruelty, desertion 1 year, neglect 1 year, 
intemperance 1 year, conviction of felony. In- 
ty, party having been inmate of State in- 
stitution for 5 years; no divorce for insanity to 
be granted until after thorough examination by 
committee, all of whom must agree insanity is 


~ incurable. 
Dhio—(1). Causes. That either party had a hus- 
band or wife living at the time of the marriage 
from which the divorce is sought, wilful absence 
of either party from the other for 3 years, adul- 
tery, impotency, extreme cruelty, fraudulent con- 
tract, any gross neglect of duty, habitual drunk- 
enness for 3 years, the imprisonment of either 
party in 2 penitentiary under sentence thereto. 
for divorce under this clause must 
the adverse 


The procurement of a divorce without 
virtue of 


penitentiary therefor, subsequent to the mar- 


oma, by a 1925 law mak it bigamous 
within 6 months after a divorce decree. 
Causes. Conviction of felony, 


since 


ent i 


South Carolina—No divorces granted. 
South Dakota—(1). 


Utah—()). 


cruelty, wiiful desertion for 5 years of either of 
the parties, -or for such desertion for a shorter 
period of time, in the discretion of the Court; | 
continued drunkenness, or the habitual, exces- 
sive and intemperate use of opium, morphine or — 
chloral, neglect and refusal for the period of at — 
least 1 year next before the filing of the peti- 
tion on the part of the husband to provide necés- 3 
saries for the subsistence of his wife (the husband = 
being of sufficient ability), and for any other 
gross misbehavior and wickedness.. _— i 


“ff. 


Causes. Cruelty, desertion 4 
year, habitual drunkenness 1 


1 year, neglect 1 


the ects of cruelty were committed prior to or 
after the passage of this act (1923); provided year, felony, insanity 5 years. The marriage may 
that no petition for divorce shall be filed until be annulled’ for the following causes existing at 
after 6 months from the date of the last act of the time of the marriage: Want of age, former 
cruelty complained of. No divorce may be ob- existing marriage, insanity, physical incapacity, 
: tained on grounds arising in another State unless foree or fraud inducing marriage. i) has 
& they constituted ground tor divorce in the State Tennessee (2). Causes. Former existi mar-— +a 
| ae where they arose. Tiage, desertion 2 years, felony, physical inca- 
| a ‘A decree nisi becomes absolute after 3 months, pacity, attempt on life of other partys: refusal 
| oa under a 1927 amendment to the divorce law. of wife to live with husband in the State and 
| a New Mexico—(1). Causes. Abandonment, cruelty, absenting herself 2 years, pregnancy of wife ‘Dy ae 

S non-support, habitual drunkenness, felony, im- othe) than husband at marriage; cruelty, indig- — 

ed tency, pregnancy of wife by other than hus- nities, habitual drunkenness, Habit contracted 


after marriage. : ren ." 
Abandonment 3 years, 


Texas—(i). Causes. 
physical incapacity, cruelty, excess or outrages 
rendering life together insupportable, felony, 
living apart without cohabitation 10 years. — Was 


Desertion 1 year, physical — 


Causes. 
felony, cruelty, 
, - J 14 


incapacity, habitual drunkenness, 

incurable insanity. : j 
Vermont—(2). Causes. Imprisonment 3 years, 
intolerable severity, desertion 3 years, neglect by er 
husband to provide, absence 7 years ‘without 
being heard from. Upon the dissolution of a mur- — 
riage by a divorce or decree of nullity for any cause 
except that of adultery committed by the wife, the — 
wife shall be entitled to the immediate possession 
of her real estate. ae, 


‘Aqultery, felony, deser- — 


Virginia—(1).. _ Causes. 

tion 3 years, fugitive from justice 2 years, preg- “ 
nancy of wife by other than husband at marriage, 
wife a. prostitute, or either party convicted of 
felony before marriage unknown to other, physical 
incapacity. 2 “\ <0 

Washington—(1). Causes. When consent to 


e was obtained by force or ‘fraud and — 
there has been no subsequent voluntary CO 
habitation, for adultery on part of wife or hus- 
band when unforgiven, and application is. made 
within 1 year after it shall have become known; 
impotency, abandonment fot 1 year; cruel treat- 
ment of either party by other, or personal in- 

. dignities rendering life burdensome; habitual — 
drunkenness of either party, or neglect or refusal 
of husband to make suitable provision; imprison- 
ment in State penal institution; 5 years’ separa- 
tion; in case 0 ineurable chronic mania or de- 
mentia for 5 years or more, while under con- 
finement by order of a court of record, Court 
may in its discretion grant a divorce. ‘ 

West Virginia—(1). Causes. Desertion 3 years, — 
felony, physical incapacity, pregnancy of wife 
by other than husband at marriage. husband a 
licentious character or wife a prostitute unknown 
to other party, either party convicted of felony 
before marriage unknown to other. ‘ 

Wisconsin—(2). Causes. Felony (imprisonment 
3 desertion 1 year, cruelty, impotency, — 

J year, separation 5 years. — 

Gourt for eruelty or 


7 


marri 


desertion 
year, 
provide 1 year, husband 2 ry 
capacity, indignities rendering con 
st , pregnancy. of wife b; 

at marriage, either party con 
before marriage unknown to other.. 
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New Mexico . 
New York. 

N. Carolina. . 
No, Dakota. . 
ORION (cs22 «- 


In ‘North: Dakota, Rhode Island, ana some other 
 ptates» where life imprisonment is the only penalty 
for: murder, death by hanging is inflicted if a person 
kills somebod: y else while serving a life term. 

- In some of the capital-punishment states the jury 
has the right to fix the penalty at lite imprisonment, 
_ by_ur 

wae Koavueky. ome death penalty in case of rape is 


ed by 
wy fle the Senate’ ‘for homicide are not pre- 
ay - ats uniform throughout the various States of the 
. Union, except for the continuance or the abolish- 
ment ot capital punishment, they are similar. 
yes sh regard to other serious crimes, likewise, dif- 
fe SEA, poet are more seeming than real. Felonies, such 
fis “manslaughter, arson, burglary, robbery and lar- 
my, are in some States ‘subdivided into degrees, first, 
‘beooaa third and even fourth; while in others there is 
a single general classification. 

- ‘Where there is no subdivision into degrées, how- 
_eyer, the modifying. of penalties by reason of attend- 
Ing ‘circumstances results in the same effect as though 
* there. were degrees. - 

nm-New York and in several other states laws are 
, now: ‘in effect which provide longer and longer terms 
of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth or more 
a convictions of felonies. The general effect is to shut 


ath 


hh exeeeansl criminals up for life. 
order to tighten still further the Baumes code 
yi {ot ivew ‘York Legislature, in 1929, p: a law 
# tnaes which the statute of limitations stops running 
soon as an- indictment has been returned or any 
infor formation filed until the case has been settled upon 
He merits. The measure also provides that when an 
indictment is set aside or dismissed during which 
_ the prosecution was pending, the time shall not be 
~ computed os part of the limitation. Under the old 
law, criminals indicted were not apprehended until 
‘4 after. the statute of limitations expired, and then 
ee were’ immune from prosecution. 
4 
Ag 


_ CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 
Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, 
levies war ‘against them, or adheres to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort, is guilty of treason. 
The penalty: upon conviction is imprisonment for not 
joes than 5 years, fine of not less than $10,000, or 


ath 
OMisprision of treason consists in general of hay- 
. a ing knowled ge of, concealing and not disclosing the 
treason of others. The penalty is imprisonment for 
not. more than 7 years, and fine of not more than 
$1, ,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 
Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting 
: n foov, assisting or engaging in armed resistance to 
ty the “execution. of the laws by two or more. The 
_ penalty on conviction is imprisonment for not more 
than ten years, fine of not more than $10,000, or both. 
When two-or more persons co-operate in commit- 
Hare any offense against the laws of the United States 
{is the crime of conspiracy, punishable by $10,000 
_ finevor three years’ prisonment, or both, The 
Supreme Court has. decided that to co-operate: in 
pena sany law of the United States, or encouraging 
or inciting or doing anything to cause the violation 
of such law, is ‘‘an offense against the United States’ 
and, therefore, is the crime of conspiracy. 
! Offenses’ against the mails fall into two general 
' classes: one, the misuse of the mails for immoral or 
fraudulent purposes, the other, robbing the mails, 
pecaitles vary with the natute of the particular 
fense 
le FELONIES AND MISDEMEANORS, 


Regarding the distinction between felonies and mis- 
demeanors, Joab H. ie eg District Attorney of the 
County. of New York, ‘has given the Almanac the 
following statement: o ‘ we 


nN 
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“Under the Federal Penal Code, a felony is an 
olfense ‘which may be punished A death, or imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one 

“Under the Penal Law of this State, a felony is a 
crime ‘which is or may be punishable by- (1) death; 
or (2) imprisonment in a State prison. 

“Under our Penal Law, no crime is punishable. by 
imprisonment in a.State prison, unless the punish- 
ment inflicted is imprisonment for a term of one year 
or more. Therefore, if the offense is punishable by 
a for a term of one year or more, it is a 

elony : 

“The term ‘misdemeanor’ is used in contradistine- 
tion to felony; the term ‘felony’ comprising the more 
serious offenses and the term ‘misdemeanor’ what 
are deemed to be minor trespasses. If the offense 
is not a felony, it is a misdemeanor. 

*““Moreover, what may be a felony in.one jurisdic- 
tion (as e.g. under the Federal law) may be a mis- 
demeanor in another (as e.g. under the State Lg 

“This, obviously, is because the Federal 
Code is enacted by Congress, and the State Pena - 
Law by our Legislature. And what may be regarded 
by one as a serious offense, may be regarded by the 
other as a mere trespass. Indeed, an offense may 
be a crime under the Federal law and not under the 
State law, and vice versa. 

“Hence, to determine whether a particular act is a 
crime or not, and, if a crime; whether a felony or a 
misdemeanor, recourse must be had to the laws of the’ 
particular jurisdiction. If the crime is punishable 
as hereinbefore prescribed, it is a felony: see kee 
not. Punishability is the test.” 


CRIMES UNDER STATE PENAL CODES. 


Murder in the First Degree may be generally 
defined to.be the unlawful, intentional and premedi- 
tated killing of a human being, or such a killing re- 
sulting from the commission or attempt to commit. 
one of the graver crimes, such as arson, burglary, 
ae Rg ee : dio ine 

malties for murder the first degree are 
sehen re the table at the head of this page. 

Murder in the Second, Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the attempt 
a hee oe 

urder in the second degree is punishéd in the_ 
Federal Code by imprisonment for not less than 10 
‘ A 3 he Bia hich h: 

n the states which have no death penalty, tnurder 
in the second <p te. is usually also yemenee by life. 
imprisonment. In some states, such as Delaware, 
North Carolina, and North Dakota, the Rentenoae 
Pein aniabertiin oon be ab 

e mum sentence may be a8 low as 1 yearin ~ 
Delaware, Ohio, and Vermont, and 5 years in 1S We 
bi an “— : 

anslaughter may defined as a killin; atthe 
unintentionally resulting from the careless or unlaw. 
ful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from the 
commission of some unlawful act of comparatively ~ 
trivial character or intentionally:in the heat of. Das-» 
sion and without premeditation. 

What is said above as to punishment of murder in 
the second degree applies also a manslaughter. , The- 
penalty may range from 1 to 20 years. 

Assault witn Intent 


rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more than ~ 
20 years, while assault with intent to.commit a felony 
other than murder or rape is’ punishable by not more 


than 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine of not over — 


,000: 

‘Assault with intent to kill carries sentence: aur 
from 3 months to 1 year in South Carolina, to Ms 
ve to: death in vrei? Or: it yh sabe life: im SF 


q 


to Kill—Under Fed re 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to.  oRederal ake 


i 
‘| 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
. 


oe ya 4 is 
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no ‘uniformity in the penalties. The limit 
ico br ls Pennsylvania, 7 years; 
erally--spe . it depends on weapo 
d the fetocity of the attack =° Ee 
Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable with 

death by hanging. , TAaDE pe) © Wi) 
Rape is liable in every state in the South and South- 
hi oa reap arene by — ~ x ate poy “a of 

ne recommendation by the ean so 

the sentence to life imprisonment. es cs 
r The minimum penalty in Alabama is 10 years: in 
Colorado, 1. year; in Idaho, 5 years; in’ Ilinois, 
— ‘faine, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming, 


4 Life imprisonment is the maximum in Colorado, 
- Idaho, inois, Indiana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. 


/ Arson—where classified in degrees—though the 
| +umber and exact definitions of degrees vary greatly 
+ —is in general classified with reference to two con- 
ditions, first, the character of the building burned, 
: whether a dwelling. house or structure likely to con- 
» tain a human being; and, second, whether the crime 
a is committed by day or night. Thus the most 
af serious offense is the burning of an inhabited dwell- 
we ing by night, and the least serious, the burning of an 
+ uninhabited structure by day. Often intermediate 
degrees are recognized, such as burning a dwelling 
by day or an uninhabited building by night. The 
Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree impose 
@ penalty of not more than 20 years, and for the 
second degree, not more than 20 years and a fine of 
' not more than $5,000. 
Arson may bring the death penalty in Alabama, 
_/ Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life imprisonment or its 20-year 
uivalent, may result in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
aryland, New Hampshire. New York, Ohio, 
' Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


g 
j ; Where death results, arson becomes murder and is 
| 
| 


tried as such. 


ks Burglary—The classification of burgiary or house- 
breaking depends on substantially the same elements 
as those of arson; namely, the building entered, 
whether a dwelling or other building, and whether 
the offense was committed by day or night. 


Burglary, robbery, and grand larceny, are to some 
extent interchangeable names and crimes, and carry 
ties which range, in many grades, from 1 year to 
life imprisonment. As in the case of assault with 
intent to,kill, the severity of the punishment as 
fixed by statute depends on whether the offender is 
armed, and how armed; and whether the crime is 
done by day or night; in a building, occupied or 
unoecupied; or on the street; with or without threat 
or force. 

Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North 
Carolina, or life imprisonment, or its 20-year equiva- 
lent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Utah. 


Life imprisonment, under the Baumes and like 
-laws may -result in New York and several other 
states, in case of prior felony convictions. F 


ni by death in Alabama, 
oe Fee BET fh Arkansas, Georgia, 


es - 


Idaho, Illino Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
ota, and West Virginia, 


In New York State 15 years is the ordinary maxi- 


* —s mum for a first offender; the same in case of burglary. 
Robbery may be generally defined as the theft 
of prope! from the pereon or immediate presence 
a .of ie victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction Is 

. generally determined by whether the thief be armed 
or unarmed, though some States also distinguish the 

. second from the first degree, where the theft is_ac- 
complished by means of threats of fu'ure rather than 
immediate injury. Federal Statutes fix the penalty 

for robbery at not more than 15 years. 


% rand Larceny is simply theft of property above 
, & Gert value, generally EOD ee Be 
5 Ke as grand larceny theft of pr 
y sae eon, the victim, irrespective of value, 
though, of oburse, accomplished without the force 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. In 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 
- not more than 10 ine imprisonment and a fine of 
“ae ore than $10,000, 
j ge ore een carries penalties of 1 to 15 years, 
king no account of Baumes laws, the maximuin 
in the State of ‘Washington. In general the 
penalty is 7 to 10 years. 


- 4 
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United States—Crime Laws. 
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Forgery in general means the false making, imi- 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a genuine 
signature or written instrument. There are numer- 
ous Federal Statutes.defining and.imposing. \um 
‘Bheco do not come mithis the purview ott mee: 
: come within t uu thi 

sete ae @ purview of this 
feiting is p) 


ee 


The penalties for forgery under th of the 
States average around four veers, ¢ si fade ; ne 


(or bigamy) i is 
mprisonment for . 


and fines are quite commonly imposed. Lf ; 
In Arkansas the maximum penalty is 7 years: also 
cA, : 6 years, in 

Delaware; it is 8 years, in Virginia; 10 years, ‘ae % 


‘ J ref 
under the various State codes usually 


means false testimony on a material point given _ 

in an action or proceeding at law. sire 5 Ny 
Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentence in tye i 

Alabama, Maine, New York, Rhode Island’and 

South Dakota, if committed in testifying ina case  _ 

where the defendant at the trial is Hable to alife 

sencence. a ce 
In Texas, perjury in a capital case may be pun- 


ished by death. 
In general the maximum 
to 14 years. es cate 
The minimum penalty is 1 year in all the states. _ 


WOMEN ON JURIES. MOR 


Women are eligible to serve on juries in Arkansas, 
California, Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, — 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode _ _ 
Island, Washington and Wisconsin. ‘ a ee 

10, POA, though eligible, they have rarely a 
served. ef) 

In Utah they are eligible, but are 
hence are not called for service. ; { 

In Louisiana the women are not drawn for jury 
service unless they have filed with the court volun- 
tary offer to serve. er in 

Women do not serve in elther criminal or elvil 
eee in Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, 

daho, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia or Wyoming, 

In Idaho women served on juries until the Court 
ruled the enabling act unconstitutional. ary: 

Court decisions to the effect that women are in- 
eligible, under the existing statutes, for jury service, 
have been rendered in Idaho, and Virginia, “ 


COMPOSITION OF JURIES. 


Juries in criminal cases involving anything more 
serious than petty misdemeanors consist of 12 per- 
sons, no more no Jess; and the verdict, to count, 
must be unanimous. ‘ 

In Nevada, in. protracted felony cases one or more 
alternative jurors may be selected to sit with the 
twelve, to take the place of any juror who may be 
incapacitated during the trial. sik 

In some states, but not in New York, most of 
the petty cases in police or magistrates’ courts are 
tried by less than 12 jury men. e¥ 

In petty civil cases, and in equity suits, the jury 
may, by consent, consist of less than 12 persons. - 


WHEN A WARRANT CAN BE SERVED. ~ 


Section 170 of the N. Y. State Code of Criminat 
Procedure is as follows: “If the crime charged be a 
felony the arrest may be made on any day, and at 
any time of the day or during any night... : 

“Tf it be a misdeameanor, the arrest cannot be — 
made on Sunday, or at night, unless by direction of 
the Magistrate endorsed upon the warrant. Bs & 

Section 801 of the Code of Criminal Procedure — 
deals with the service of a Search Warrant andis as 
follows: “‘The M: trate must insert a direction in 
the warrant, that it be served in the daytime, unless ; 
the affidavit be positive that the property is on the 

erson, or in the place to be searched’ in which case 
e may pa a petoy that it be served at any 
he day or night.” ; ; 

tne tia 802. of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
provides that in the City and County of New York 
& search warrant must be executed within five days 
after its date; In any other county, within ten days, 


penalties range from 10 


anys 
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288 United States—Limitations in Pen 
STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS IN CRIM 
‘There is no general statute of limitations appli- 

cable to criminal prosecutions in all the States of the 


Union. In each jurisdiction the matter is regulated 
by local statutes. Below are given the New York and 


| Federal statutes: 
\ NEW Y' 


: ORK. 
In New York, the provisions in limiting the time 
for commencing prosecutions are contained in 
ections 141 to 144, inclusive, of the Code of Criminal 

Procedure. These sections read as follows: 

“There is no limitation of time within which a 
prosecution for murder must be commenced. It 
- may be commenced at any time after the death of 

_ the person killed. (Section 141.) 
J - “An indictment for a felony, other than murder, 
-. must be found within five years after its commission, 
except where a less time is prescribed by statute. 
_ And an indictment for a misdemeanor must be 
found within two years after its commission. (Sec- 

‘tion 142.) si Fo 

| -““Tf, when the crime is committed, the defendant 


sf 
x 


» 


- be,out of the State, the indictment may be found 

within the term herein limited after his coming 
He within the State; and no time during which the de- 
si 


fendant is not an inhabitant of, or usually resident 
within, the State, or usually in personal attendance 
upon business or employment within the State, is 
part of the limitation. (Section 143.) 

- _“An indictment is found, within the meaning of 
the last three sections, when it is duly presented 
___ by the Grand Jury in open court, and there received 
3 + and filed.” (Section 144.) 
aay UNITED STATES. 
»=**No person shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 
_ for treason or other capital offense, wilful murder 
-. excepted, unless the indictment is found within 
three years next after such treason or capital offense 
- is done or committed. (R. 8S. §1043.) 
> “No person shall be prosecuted, tried or punished 
. for any offense, not capital, except as provided in 
section one thousand and forty-six, unless the indict- 
| ment is. found or the information is instituted within 
three years next after such offense shall have been 
committed. But this act shall not have effect to 
authorize the prosecution, trial or punishment for 
any offense barred by the provisions of existing laws. 
ee amended, April 13, 1876, c. 56, 19 

« SGe)) 
s “Nothing in the two preceding sections shall 
ay eee adie person fleeing from justice. (R. S. 


Le 
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While imprisonment for debt as it formerly 
_ existed in English and American law, by which a 
debtor might be arrested and imprisoned for mere 
™ inability to pay his creditor, no longer exists in the 
United States, the statutes of the majority of the 
_ States provide for the arrest of a defendant in a 
civil action under varying conditions. A large 
_ number of States determine the right of arrest by 
_ the character of the claim on which suit is brought, 
allowing in it actions for fraud or the injuries known 
in the law as ‘‘torts,’’ such as an injury to the person 
or property, conversion or embezzlement, libel, 

' slander, or the like. 
In the following States no civil arrest is allowed: 
ee District of Columbia, Florida, Maryland, 
innesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
iy ‘Mexico, Tennessee, and Texas. : 
_ Im the following States the right to arrest de- 
My yonts upon the nature of claim in suit: In actions 
iH - for fraud or torts, Connecticut; for fraud, libel, 
_ glander, or violent injury to person or property, 
y 


Delaware; for fraud only, Iowa and Kansas; on 
after verdict of jury, finding malice, fraud, or wilful 


- . Our Constitution enjoins that the will of the 
majority shall prevail. | 
No man can with propriety or good conscience 
'. eorrect others for a fault he is guilty of himself. 
Virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. 
Wi" Truth will ultimately prevail where there is pains 
* taken to bring it to light. % 
, Teach the peanle themselves to know and to value 
their own ng. ts. 
K The, propitious smiles of Heaven can never be 


RE eda 
INAL CASES. er tee 
_ “No person shali-be prosecuted, tried, or punished 
for pts crime arising under the slave- la 

of the United States, unless the indictment is found 


or the information is instituted within five years 
Sai after the committing: of such crime. (R.S._ 
+) . 


INTERNAL REVENUE PROSECUTIONS. 
(From the Revenue Act of 1928.) ' 


Sec. 1110. (a) The Act entitled ‘An Act to limit 
the time within which prosecutions may be insti- 
tuted against persons charged with violating internal 
revenue laws,”’ approved July 5, 1884, as amended, is 
reenacted without change, as follows: S 

“That no person shall be prosecuted, tried, or 
punished for any of the various offenses arising under 
the internal revenue laws of the United States unless 
the indictment is found or the information instituted 
within three years next after the commission of the 
offense: Provided, 

“That for offenses involving the defrauding or 
attempting to defraud the United States or any 
agency thereof, whether by conspiracy or not, and 
in any manner, the period of limitation shall be six 
years, but this proviso shall not apply to acts, offenses, 
or transactions which were barred by law at the time 
of the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1924: 

_ “Provided further, That the time during which the 
person committing the offense is absent from the dis- 
trict wherein the same is committed shall not be 
taken as any part of the time limited by law for the 
commencement of such proceedings: 

“Provided further, That the provisions of this Act ~ 
shall not apply to offenses committed prior to its 


passage: 

“Provided further, That where a complaint shall 
be instituted before a commissioner of the United 
States within the period above limited, the time shall 
be extended until the discharge of the grand jury at - 
its next session within the district: ‘ 

“And provided further, That this Act shall. not 
apply to offenses committed by officers of the United 

tates." Hy 

“(b) Any prosecution or proceeding under an 
indictment found or information instituted prior to 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1921 shall not 
be affected in any manner by this section, nor by the 
amendment by the Revenue Act of 1921 of such Act 
of July 5, 1884, but such prosecution or proceeding ‘ ~ 
shall be subject to the limitations imposed by law 
prior to the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1921." 


ARREST IN CIVIL ACTION. 


deceit, Colorado; for torts, breach of promise to 
marry, misconduct or embezzlement in office or 
professional capacity, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
New York (also for fine or penalty or to recover 
property concealed from Sheriff). 

In the following States arrest is only allowed 
against a defendant about to remove from: State 
or about to conceal, transfer, or remove his property 
to avoid plaintiff's claim or defraud creditors, irre- 
spective of the nature of the claim: Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Utah, Virginia, 
In New Hampshire tax collector may also.arrest - 
person for non-payment of poll tax if not sufficient 
property upon which to make distress. 7 

In the following States arrest is allowed in con- - 
tract actions where the defendant, is about to depart — 
from the State or conceal or remove his property, 
and also in actions for fraud or torts of various 
kinds, though the provisions are not identical: 
Arkansas (fraud only), California, Idaho, Iilinois, » 


a 


Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, regon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Was 


ton, West Virginia (fraud only), Wisconsin. a 


\ 


Sha ‘ SAYINGS BY GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


expected on a nation that disregards the etern: ‘ 
of order and right which Heaven itself has priate iF 
The very idea of the power and right of the people 
to establish government. presupposes the duty of 
every individual to obey the established government. | 
Every attempt to alienate any portion of our 
bt from the rest should be indignantly frowned 
Let us impart all the blessings we possess. or ask __ 
for ourselves. to the whole family oe 0 Pe , 
ane, public and private sentiments are at all'times — 
‘e 4 ’ PD oy é 


mankind Soa 


First-Class: -Letters and written and sealed 
matter, 2 cents for each ounce. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 

-  #Brivate mailing or post cards, 1 cent each. 

| _ Special delivery rates on first-class matter are— 
10 cents, up to 2 Ibs.; 20 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 Ibs; 
| 25 cents on matter weighing over 10 Ibs. 
_.Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, and 
| other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
_ entry. When sent by others than the publishers or 
news agent, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof. 

Third-Class (limit, 8 ounces): 
other miscellaneous printed matter, 
oe 134 cents for each 2 ounces. 

Special delivery rates on other than first-class matter 
—15 cents up to 2 Ibs.; 25 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 Ibs.; 35 
cents on all matter weighing over 10 lbs. 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. 

Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces at 
pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent a 
piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or fraction 
‘thereof for books and catalogs having 24 pages or 
more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents a pound or 
' fraction thereof for all other third-class matter. 

Fourth-Class (over 8 ounces): Merchandise, 
books, printed matter, and all other mailable matter 
not in first or second class— 


Circulars and 
also mer- 


; Zones, Miles, ist Lb. Additional Pounds. 
eS) Ae 7 1 cent each 2 pounds. 

> 1—up to 50.... 7 1 cent each pound. 

E 2—50 to 150. . e 1 cent each pound. 
- 3—150 to 300.. a4 2 cents each pound. 
-. 4300 to 600 4 cents each pound. 
00 to 1,0) 9 6 cents each pound. 
6—1,000 to 1,400 10 8 cents each pound. 
7—1,400to 1,800 12 10 cents each pound. 
8—over 1,800... 13 12 cents each pound. 


The rate on fourth-class matter between any 
oint in the United States and any point in the 
waiian Islands, and any point in Alaska, and 
between any two points in Alaska, is 13 cents for 
the first pound and 12 cents for each additional 
“pound or fraction thereof. 
‘These rates also apply to parcels mailed in the 
United States ror delivery in the Canal Zone, and to 
; Caer between the Philippine Islands and the 
nited States or its possessions. 
f The limit of size is 84 inches in girth and length 
_ combined. : 
A special rate of postage is provided for library 
- books, consisting wholly of reading matter and con- 
} taining no advertising matter other than incidental 
} announcements of books, mailed to readers by public 
) libraries, organizations or associations not organized 
for profit and when returned by tLe readers, such 
rate being 3 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for 
each additional pound to any point within the first, 
- second, or third zones, or within the State in which 


ed. 
~The special handling postage charge on fourth- 
class matter is pemesee according to the weights 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weighing 
not more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels 
| weighing more than two pounds but not exceeding 
j ten pounds, and 20 cents for parcels weighing more 
than ten pounds. 4 
_ Payment of the special handling postage charge 
- entitles the parcel to receive the same expeditious 
- handling, transportation and delivery accorded to 
mail matter of the first class but does not include 
special delivery at the office of address. ‘ 
Airplane (air mail) tates—Domestic—The rate of 
postage on mail carried by airplane is 5 cents 
for the first ounce, or fraction thereof, and 10 
cents for each additional ounce, or . fraction 
thereof, as hee of distance, except when sent 
to Porto Rico or the Canal Zone. The rate 
between Porto Rico and the United States is 
10 cents for each half ounce or fraction; the rate 
_ between the United States or Porto Rico and 
+ the Canal Zone is 25 cents for each half ounce or 
fraction. Such postage includes the transpor- 
tation of the mail to and from the air mail routes’ 
$s fairplane stamps issued. for the pay- 
ment of postage on air mail or ordinary postage 
: stamps may be used. All mail intended to be 
-_ earried by airplane should be plainly marked in 
i Blo Sbere te 4 Deron te stamps and 
above the ess “Via air mail, 
The postage on all air mail should be fully pre- 
_. paid in order to expedite its handling. 
___ Any mailable matter, except that Hable to 
damage from freezing, may be sent by Taall at 


Rae, 
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hts United States—Postal Information. ‘ 


DOMESTIC POSTAGE RATES. . us ae 


: ca re 


the above rate of postage, including sealed par- 
cels not exceeding 50 pounds in weight and not 
nag 84 inches in length and girth com- | 
Foreign—Same as domestic air mail rate for 
those countr’es having 2-cent postal conven- 
tions with tlie United States; for all other — 
countries, 3 cents in addition to air mail rate. 
Registzy, Insurance, and C..O, D. services for ait=- 
plane mail—Any matter, domestic or int a 
tional, acceptable for transmission as registered, _ 
insured, or-C. O. D. mail, may be sent by air 
mail service upon payment of the prescribed 
registry, insurance, or C. O. D. fee in addition — 
to the required air mail postage. ANS 
Special Delivery—The use of special delivery. 
stamps in addition to the Air Mail postage 
will insure prompt delivery at office of address. — 
Any information concerning contract air math 
routes may be obtained from the postmaster, 
Registered Mail—The registry fees on both — 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage. == 
The registry fees for domestic registered mailare— 
when contents are valued at $1 to $50, 15 cents; over 
$50, to $100, 20 cts.; over $100 to $200, 30 cts.; — 
over $200, to $300, 40 cents; over $300, to $400, ua 
50 cts.; over $400, to $500, 60 cts.; over $500, tp $600, > 
70 cts.; over $600, to $700, 80 cts.; over $700, to $800, — 
90 cts.: over $800. to 31,000, 100 cts.” Mae tad ee} 
- Mail matter without intrinsie value for which no 
indemnity is provided may be registered at the 
minimum fee of 15 cents. ; 
For all articles of whatever class addresset j 
to foreign countries, 15 cts., except registered parcel _ 
post packages for certain countries, concerning which 
consult postmaster. International indemnity forthe 
total loss (cover and contents) of a Postal Union — 
registered article is limited to $9.65 (50 francs), except “i 
for registered mail exchanged with Canada, New- — 
foundland and Labrador, which is limited to $25. 
A charge of 5 cents Is collected from the sender, — 
in addition to the postage and registry fee, for a 
return receipt for a Postal Union registered ortigs : 
requested at the time of mailing. Consult postmaster — 
as to fees chargeable for return receipts for registered 
international parcel post packages. Ph Ce eed 
A charge of 10 cents is made for an inquiry § + 
to the disposal of any registered article adress eS, 
to a foreign country unless the sender has failed — 
to receive a return receipt for which he paid the 
required fee, and the same charge is made for other — 
inquiries or complaints in connection with such | 
mail, when the inquiries or complaints require 
written investigation or tracing by the Postal 
Service, unless the sender is able to show that a 
prima facie loss or other irregularity has occurred [ 
through fault of the Postal Service. — f $5 eS 
Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourm 
ww 


3 


7 


class matter (parcel post) for domestic des 
tions, may be registered. Baie Oe 3 
Mailable second and third class matter, valued at — 
over $100, upon which a registry fee in excess of 
20 cents is paid, must be sealed and first class postage 
paid thereon. seston 
Domestic parcels containing fourth-class matter 
may also be registered if sealed and the required fee, y 
and postage at the first class rate, are paid. vee: 


Return receipts for domestic registered mail, A* 
showing delivery, may be obtained upon requesi = 
and payment of a fee of 3 cents for each receipt, 

Letters, prints, samples of merchandise ab gta 


cage de oe. may be registered 
oreign countries. 
International parcel post mail may be registered 
to some, but not all, foreign’ countries. ‘the ~ 
ease of a few foreign countries only indemnity ranging 
from $9.65 to $100 is paid for the loss, rifling or dam- 
age of international parcel post articles. ae 

Insured Mail—Dorestic third and fourth-clags 
matter, mailed at or addressed to any post office 
in the United States or its possessions (except 
parcels mailed in the Philippine Islands), Or on OF = 
to United States naval vessels, may be insured 
against loss, rifling, or damage in an amount equiva- 
ent to its value or the cost of repairs, but not. $0 
exceed $5, upon payment of a fee of 5 cents, $25 
for 8 cents, $50 for 10 cents, or $100 for 25 cents, 
in addition ‘ a0 the postage, both fee and postage 

be prepaid. ts eh 
het. receipts for domestic insured parcels, 
showing delivery, may be obtained upon request 
and payment of a tee of 3 cents for each eerie ‘ 
“Insured International Maij—International in- 
surance service is provided for Canada, Newfound- A 
land, Labrador, Great Britain, the Irish. Free State ee 
and Northern ireland, the Netherlands, and Portus, 

. . 


to practically 
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? dpb to domestic mail of these classes. 
c! 
d 


New 


_ aimensions: 
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J, including Madeira and the Azores. 
ee Ganada and Newfoundland—Mailable merchandise 
and printed matter designated as third and fourth- 
class matter and Postal Union “prints” addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland may be insured for the 
same fees and under the same conditions in so far as 
applicable, including payment of paca ie 
lass or “printed matter’ may be registered, if 
esired, but fourth-class parcels of general mer- 
chandise may be registered only when sealed and 
Postage is paid at letter rate. 
~~ Senders’ return receipts are not obtained for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada, but may 
be obtained for insured parcles addressed to New- 
foundland by payment of a fee of 5 cents, in ad- 
dition to postage and insurance fee, when requested 
at the time of mailing; when requested subsequent 
to the time of mailing, a charge of 10 cents is made. 
A charge of 10 cents is made for an inquiry as 
to the disposal of an insured article addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland, i 
' Certain articles of considerable intrinsic value, 
usually of small size, such as jewelry, coins, precious 
stones, etc., cannot be insured, but may be registered 
when sealed and prepaid at the letter rate of postage 
in aadition to the registry fee. 
. Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Irish 
. Free State—International parcel post packages 


for Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Free State may not be registered but 
may be insured when sealed’ and prepaid at 
the ordinary parcel post rates of postage for 
the following insurance fees in addition to the 
postage, within the limits of indemnity pre- 
Scribed for the fees received. Fees—15 cts. 
on $10 indemnity; 20 cts. on $25; 30 cts. on 
_ $50; 50 cts. on $100. 
Return receipts for insured parcels addressed 
to foreign countries except Canada will be furnished 
only upon request therefor by the sender and upon 
) t of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt. A fee of 
_ 10 cents is charged for return receipts requested sub- 
sequent to mailing. 
_ Collect-on-Delivery International Mail—Registered 


international parcel post packages. registered Postal 


Union samples of merchandise, and all matter of the 
third class mailed under domestic classification, and 
all internation ‘Prints’ within the prescribed limits 
of weight may be sent collect on delivery between 
any money order post office in the United States (in- 
cluding Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, 
and Virgin Islands of the United States, but excluding 
the Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) and any 


_ money order post office in Mexico, 


United States—Postal Information. a 


+. 


~ Domestic CG. O. D, Mail—Domestic third an 
fourth-class matter, and sealed domestic mail 


loss, rifling or damage in an amount equivalent 
to the actual value or the cost of repairs, but not 
to exceed $10, $50, or $100, according to whether 
a@ 12, 15, or 25 cent fee was paid. 


registered. The fees on domestic registered C. O. D. 
mail range from 25 cents to $1.20, according to amount 
to be collected or amount of indemnity desired. 

Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but 
there is no limit to the number that can be 
in one day to the same remitter. The fees for 
domestic orders are: $0.01 to $2.50, 5 cents; $2.51 
to $5, 7 cents; $5.01 to $10, 10 cents; $10.01 to 
$20, 12 cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents; $40.01 to 
$60, 18 cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents; $80.01 to 
$100, 22 cents. 

International money orders cost 10 cents for 
$10.00 or less, and 10 cents extra on each addi- 
tional $10 up to $1 for $100. Domestic money 
orders are payable within 30 ys at any United 
States post office (continental); after that, only 
at the office designated. 


Unmailable matter—Includes not — all — 
es ag 


legitimate matter not conforming to the r 

to legibility of address, size of package or certifi- 
cates of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, or 
other firearms that can be concealed on the person; 
and game, ete., killed out of season, poisons, explosive 
or inflammable articles, or bad smelling; all spirituous 
and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements to or from 
Prohibition localities, indecent matter, written or 
otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, endless chain 
and fraud matter. In addition, sealed mailed to a 
Sfareign country, oe it. be obviously letters, cannot 
be sent, nor can publications in violation of the copy- 
right laws of the country of destination. 


Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years old or over 
may start an account. A married woman may deposit 
in her own name. Any number of dollars may be 
deposited, and at any time, until the balance to the 
credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES. 


"Letter Rates—2 cents an ounce or fraction 


thereof, to the following countries: 

Alhucemas Island, Andorra, Anguilla, Antigua, 

entina, Aruba, Bahamas, Barbados, Barbuda, 
ric Islands, Bermuda. 

Bolivia, Bonaire, Brazil, British Guiana, British 

Honduras, Caicos Islands, Canada, Canary Islands, 


- Colombia, Cook Islands, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Curacao, Dominica, Dominican Republic, Dutch 
West Indies, Ecuador. 

__ England, Grenada, Grenadines, Guatemala, Hayti, 
Republic of Honduras, Northern Ireland, Irish 
Free State, Jamaica, Labrador (see Newfoundland), 
Leeward Islands, Melilla, 

Mexico, Montserrat, Nevis, Netherland West 
Indies, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Penon de Velez de la Gomera. 
Peru, Redonda, Saba, St. Christopher, St. Bu- 
statius, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Dutch part of St. 
Martins, St. Vincent, El Salvador, Western (British) 


_ Cayman Islands, Ceuta, Chile 


oa. 

Scotland, Spain and its colonies, Tangier, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Turks Island, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
(British) Virgin Islands, Wales, Windward Islands. 

Members of the United States Navy in foreign 
waters, when addressed care of postmaster at 
ork, San Francisco or Seattle. 

The rate to all other foreign countries and places 
in foreign countries for letters is 5 cents for the 
first ounce or fraction thereof, and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction thereof. 

Weight limit: 4 pounds 6 ounces, except that 
-o tCanada and Newfoundland it is 66 pounds 
including the weight of the sack. 

Mazimum dimensions: 18 inches in any direction, 
except when in the form of a roll they are 30 inches 
in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

Post cards—Single post cards for any foreign 
destination specially named above, 2 cents. Single 
Rese cards for all other foreign destinations, 3 cents. 

azimum dimensions: 6 by 414 inches. inimum 
by 234 inches. Each half of a eouble 


or Seared post card must be fully prepaid, the 


rate applicable to a single card. 
Printed matter (including second-class matter. 
except when mailed by publishers or registered 
news agents to certain countries)—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 ounces or fraction. Limit 
of weight; 4 pounds 6 ounces in general and 6 pounds 
9 ounces for single volumes of printed books, except 
n the case of certain countries. Maximum dimen- 
sions: 18 inches in any direction, except when in the 
orm of a roll they are 30 by 4 inches for most coun- 
tries and 40 by 6 inches for certain countries. 
Samples of merchandise—For 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 ounces or fraction, 
with a minimum charge of 2 cents. Limit of weight: 
18 ounces. Mazimum dimensions: 18 inches’ in 


length, 8 inches in width, and 4 inches in thickness, 
aoe when in the form of a roll they are 18 by 
es. 


pl meee et be Lge tian’ co! z 
ants, cuttings, 8, and roots, weighing 8 ounces 
or less, for Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Republic of Honduras, Rexiogs 
Newfoundland, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salva- 
dor, Spain, andUruguay, 1 cent each 2 ounces or frac- 
tion thereof. (This is not parcel Mad and must not 

have a customs declaration attached.) 
Registration fee—For all for destinations, 
15 cents in addition to postage. en a return 
ime of mailing, there. 


ting of seeds, scions, 


receipt is requested at the t 
is an additional charge of 5 cents therefor, and a 
charge of 10 cents when-requested after mailir 


not exceed $100. Such parcels are insured hee 


Domestic C. O. D. mail, sealed, first-class, may be 


all foreign | 


issued 


— = 


Post. 
Offices. 


Number” 


34/152'518 
36,600,544 


40,398,621 | 56,31 
42'458,003 | 56.380 
43,136,818 | 55.934 
481047'712 | 55.41 
49,995,450 | 54134 
59.527.296 | 53,084 
74,932°540 | 52,638 
87'8301428 | 52/168 
89,908;118 | 51,947 
fp 93,804,059 | 51,613 
i 97.892158 | 51,266 
i 1107356,970 | 50,957 
by 126/218.743 | 50.601 
me 1927... .:.. 132,005,384 | 50/268 
i 1928....... 136,527,846 | 49,944 


PaidasCom- Gross © 
pensation of| Revenue of 
Postmasters.! Department. 


Douars. Dollars. 

595,234 1,919,314 
1,028,925 Perane 
1,549,376 5,499,985 
2,135,335 6,642,136 

,052,868 8518.06 
3,466 19,772,221 
8,407 33,315,479 
09 60,882,098 


7 | 102,354,579 
5 | 111,631,193 


9 | 121;848/047 

31,724 | 134,224,443 

22,273,343 | 143,582,624 

22,743,342 | 152,826,585 

44°585 | 167,932,782 

24,575,696 | 183,585,005 

,999,397 | 191,478,663 

26,569,892 | 203/562/383 

27,521,040 | 224;128'658 

284,9 237,879,824 

6 28,647,726 | 246,744,016 

436,293 | 29,126,662 | 266,619,525 

435,597 | 29.954,209 | 287,934,566 

433,334 | 30,376,379 | 287,248,165 

444,279 | 31,086,5: 312,057,689 

479,487 | 31,899,850 | 329,726,116 

465,371 | 31,394,556 388,975,962 
455,439 | 33,586,611 | 436,239,12 

433,668 | 40,108,080 | 437,150,212 

434,349 | 42,681,4 463,491,294 

454,901 | 43,699,508 | 484,853,541 

460,171 | 44,007,819 | 532,827,925 

464,441 | 45,110,155 | 572,948,778 

464,269 | 47,359,658 | 599,591,477 

470,779 | 49,645,755 | 659,819,801 

477,839 | 50,549,896 | 683,121,989 

488,805 | 50,556, 365 | 693,633,921 


caleebss STATES POSTAL STATISTICS. 


Gross Ex- 
Denditure of 
Department. 


23,998,837 
36,542,804 
66,259,548 
107, 740, 267 


221,004,102 
229,977,224 
237,648,926 
248,525,450 


92 
335" 699,766 


Granary 


Postage Stamps 
Issued. * 


AF 4, bab ' 
72}977,300 
216, 370,660 

468, 445 


B75.68t 970 © 


5,99 


9,7 


6,676,49 


ge 


Total on deposit at the close of each fiscal year since the Postal Savings System was ett 


165,784,85 

15, 920, ‘470, "168 

790,038 - “ 
07 


790 bis 


a ©6.:« A911... $677,145] 1915... $65,684,708)1919. . .$167,323,260)1923.. .$131,671,300 feos aera : 
y 1912... 20,237,084) 1916. 8€'019,885|1920... 157,276,322/1924... 132,655,147 |1927 2 
1913. 33,818,870] 1917. 137,954,696|1921... 152,389,903/1925... 132,173, '211|1928 Be i ihe 

Bp, 6«6«d19'14... 43,444'271|1918. 148,471,499|1922... 137,736,439 
rag ‘ POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES. 
Year. Phila- Kansas 
(Fiseal) |New York.| Chicago. delphia. Boston. St. Louis. City. Detroit. 
$9,479,717) $6,627,281] $3,396,616] $3,190,658) $1,931,856 $765,139| $765, i 1, 430, 788 rh os 
0,384,445) 7,725, 78 3'660,353| 3.3 368,364| 2,151,483 811,190 829,392 500, 
11,671,358} 8,598,656 148,703} 3,626,519) 2,414,403 932,728 945,3 
13,013,069] 9,650,962| 4,386,835 3'914°813| 2,987,39. 1,108,59. 1,087,957 
14,136,480] 10,550,261] 4,593,110 4'210,538| 3,266,866| 1,227,984] 1,179,313 
15,486,137| 11,680,177| 4,876,913) 4,528,611) 3,575,079 1,319,565} 1,258,985 
6,993, 12'907,438| 5,483,707| 4,925,282 3,569,184| 1,476,202] 1,410,908 
18,567,434| 13,990,835} 5,858,11 5,244,748] 3,906,498] 1,639,588] 1,608,669 
18,569.615| 14,643,193] 5,890,892} 5,398,978 3,887,460] 1,838,666] 1,639,366 
19,926,3 BG 7aorne® 6,140,593] 5,785,725| 4,157,285] 2,000,279 1,784,028 
22'338'970| 18,066,057| 6,746,479] 6,203,420 4,410,414] 2,255, 1,992,606), 
23,900,356} 19,781, *438| 7,230,000} 6,674,795| 4,615,77 2,391,455) 2,248,402 
,755,313 "805,995 7,531,425| 7,014,36 4,909,553] 2,424,543) 2,545,020 
7.703,974| 23,595,740] 8,031,233 7,741,066| 5,092,44 2,643,233] 2,849,867 
30,456, 8: 26,289,585| 8,493,179] 8,249,728) 5,31 1,571| 2,897,066] 3,187,669 
28,834,976 23'495,729| 8,484,534| 8,091,523 5,158,681| 3,076,383] 3,292,229 
32,159,538 26,069,208] 9,138,977| 8,712,749 5,533,161| 3,393,127]. 3,743,801 
34,727,028 28,167,088} 9,764,917) 9,113,112 5,800,68 3,668,847| 4,141,111 
39,071,905 31,094,855] 11,622,817| 10,120,388 6,659,249| 4,139,823| 4,553,796 
43,893,285| 35,662,2 12/871,285| 10,776,713) 7,422,053 5,025,492| 5,001,240 
49,563,485| 41,241,378] 14,692,104) 11, 71.916] 8,234,742| 6,032,429) 5,561,099 
288,880| 42,209,744| 15,591,059 11,560,88! 8,722,430| 6,488,887| 6,739,977 
95,175| 43,827,877) 15,361,467 12'217'364| 9,598,507| 7,014,682] 5,905,089 
58,745,583] 50,078,720] 17,058,353 13,585,887| 10,906,971] 8,142,533) 6,991,901 
61,695,600] 52,450,218] 16,703,8 13,973,295] 11,474,434) 8,730,255 7,831,320 
65,478,107] 56,078,907 17.757,085| 14,739,734| 12,099,49) 9,425,0% 8,457,228 
71,984,458| 60,655,018) 20, 144, ,139,2 12.725,965| 10,921,774] 10,039,635 
74.448'651| 61,895,230| 20,432,011} 17, 164,354| 13,659,064! 11,066,859) 10, 782,077 
77, 165,132 61,966,057! 20,101, ”217| 17,260,170 121962043! 10, 910,005] 11,080,919 
1900, $259,469; 1905, $719,054; 1910, 1,476 942; Pha $2,241, 992; 1920, 


eles Postal Receipts: 
1925, $8,226,710; 


$4,190, 1190.60; 


Railways on| Total Yearly 
Which Mail|Mileage of Rail-| 
Was Carrjed|’ way Mail. 


Miles, | - Mites. 


uiseal) 


232,358 561,827,431 
_ 232,503 561,982,489 
231,981 561,189,678 
231,619 574,621,534 
31,021 586, 081, 298 

* To 


1926, $9,089,919; 
' COST OF RAILROAD MAIL SERVICE. 
Ruilways on| Total Yearly 


1927, $9,781,077; 1928, 


Annual YEAR |which Mail|Mileage of Rail- : 

Cost. Criseal) Was Carried war ail. Cost. 

Miles Mtles, Dollars. 

Dollars. ; r3. 
90,057,610 |11925...| 230,470 | 579,256,031 8,827,442 
93'5501039 |/1926..- 9'280 | 875,732,158 | 97,608,401 
91,36 1208 927...) 2981992 | 575,119,890 | 97,615,392. 
OR 267 117 {11928 590°065 | 572,938,189 | 96,957,10C 
97'134,060 |] ee 


$10,147,823 


it 


j 


292 eae United States —Publie Utilities Finances. aoe ae 
aw INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF WATER CARRIERS. 


By. i _ (Figures cover all those under Jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) . 

‘. : 1920. ) 1921. | 1922. } 1923. ) 1924. ; 1925. ) 1926. , 1927.. “1998; 

ae : Items. 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
i = Dollars.|Dollars.| Dollars.|Dellars. Doliars.|Dollars.| Dollars. |Douars. Dollars. 


: , Pro and Eaquipm’t|145,434 Paes 187| 156,386] 173,193] 187,598] 184,121/194,621|/199 713 206,831 _ 
T. | gage “Oe ike Sette = g ae ..| 15°'787] 13,800] 15,030] 15,937] 18,973]: 21,888] 20,949] 22,400 22°145 
107,908 28, 413 103, 702 119, "aoe bt 053/133, ae ogo 450 128, 8098 132, oer 


Ries ee Pe sauce aiieeaeiescistee rt oi O'ooF| e707 

erating \Income..,...+..-+-+++ 

Nee MERACOLO disc ING, store aveieie'e eetae 305 3686 8 462 5| 5,236 ag 479| 5,676 
GIDIVAA GHGS cr os. clot a + vv, bm iwicivie'o ae 4,139| 4323! 4’9741 1151771 41371 5,165 5.616 5,002! 5,277 
bi aaa TELEGRAPH, CABLE, AND TELEPHONE FINANCES. 

Noe tee Items. - 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
i — = ee ee 
ees bn Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. 

Boy i, Wire Lines..... pe cimdeeice br 4 ae 173/1, os 270 1, 805.8 $69]1,945,943]2, ple 332/2,' 055. o 837 2, 206, “339 2, an 526 
Fi 1,000 000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 4. 
Investm Dollars. tune Tega. Po, Dol ars. Doltars. Doilars. | Dollars. ? 

Plant an "Equipment. . 270,976| 279,402] 288,481] 307,143] 321,687| 338,794) 379,514) 396,609 
POCO os. os oes ieee 20,549] 19,907] 27,001] 27,565} 28,191] 27,017) 27,434) 32,190 © 

‘Operating Revenues.......- 136,663} 138,190} 144,610] 146,176] 162,693] 165,831] 170,843) 177,019 
Operating Income.......... 18,667 22,894 21,025 20,229 23,204 21,767 25,714 26,335 — 
fis ENGELINCOME. 05. ws ale ioe we 13,311 18,138 16,656 15,805 18,854 16,806 21,046 21,662 ~ 
_\Dividends.........-..-.--- 9,078} 13,960 9,309 9,386 9.0661 10.750! 11,618! 11.680 
A The submarine telegraph cables laid throughout (2) French Company’s cable, Brest (France) to - 
oe ‘the seas vary considerably in length, the coastal Cape Soe Pose ot oan bie, Island of 

; cables being shorter than those which cross the oceans. ve CODES s > 

The world’s four longest cables are: Site ae Le ye Peep Fi Ocean) to Buenos Aires, — 


ay ¥ay' the British Pacific cable, Vancouver (B. C.) to| “" (4) Commercial Pacific Cable Company’s cable, 
y Fanning Island (North Pacific Ocean), 3,458 nautical | Midway Islands to Guam (North Pacific Ocean), 


— inlles; 2,607 nautical miles. N 
ta z } TELEPHONE COMPANIES. t 
eT Items. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. § 
Jee files. | Miles. Miles Miles Miles. | Miles. 4 
Wire Lines. 5... - 55 . 135, ait L833 38, patty 44, -066315 49,7 : a 2.952 56, ye ‘O54 62, Lye 369 67 807 702 © 
Investments: agers Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Déllars. Diaee, aoe . 
opts and Equipment...... 2,019,726} 2,198,446 . re 828} 2,790,056) 3,101.797| 3,367,860) 3,666,739 — 

(ht ORE OEE B sesseee| 1,223,639 1,354,596 1,939] 15633,124] 1°744,637| 15953,742| 2'030,651 

rating Revenues...... ise 634,134) 671,436 1239) 826] °818,218] °907,564| ‘979; 414) 1,068,478 4 
; areas ME INCOME; .", «0 wc. 133,505 142,368 156,713 193,599 219,508 235,047 260,641 7 
4 wer a ARES eee 144,194) 162,288] 177,077] 217:562| 252'565 319.757 315,344 

; _ Divi IGRIE taal ePariieiw is lois oles dues 116,406 135,208 150,815 171,397 194,056 215,528 239,473 


aes THE SUN. 
oe (By Dr. Henry B. Hedrick, Washington, D. C.) 


nthe sun Is the nearest e the tas a to: the earth also in the sun. 
m portan a ra) e, radiating the The outer layer of the sun - 
heat and light which make life possible. Compared | posed chiefly of ES a and etnies ga 
‘with the other stars, the sun is only of medium size, The most interesting feature of the sun’s surface 
— but in comparison with the earth and the other | is the occurrence of sun spots. These are dark, cloud- 
: arog it is enormous like regions, varying in size from 500 miles diameter 
ie tomar rmccotes ey sun is ae He miles, or he 1 ‘se 50, an miles, some of them being large enough to 
nie e € we represent the | be visible to the nak 
un oe oh poe Pepe aoa qchompe wae = earth on the | glasses aaa tirdtos 
same wo é the size of a small pea. The duration of 
92,804, | Nealon pre he Le oo from Maes is | four days. Of eR Se woe ae 
897, miles. railroad train runn miles The number of spots vari 
eee tans would require 175 years to travel this dis- year, and shows a fairly feeuie perictianee of aboue 
eleven years. 
ht from the sun reaches us in 499 seconds. That the influence of th 
‘The density of the sun, found by dividing the mass | earth is shown by the CUBeRON tention Perea ne 
A the volume, is about one and a half times that of appuienne of these spots and the variation of terres- 
al magnetism, manifest b: urre mag- 
“The ‘average solar temperature bee been estimated | netic storms, and displays ee he wana, oreaia, 
€ in the neighborhood of 1200! The solar system, which consists of the sun and the 
ae light of the sun is allowed = Tall on an instru- | heavenly bodies revolving around it, such as the 
called a spectroscope, it will be found to form a | earth and the other planets, the meteors, and the 
: meinuotis bright spectrum composed of all the | comets, occupies but an infinitesimal part of the 
eae of the rainbow, crossed by dark lines. universe. Although light from the sun reaches us 
ee 1 has thus been learned that most of the elements | in 499 seconds, it requires 4 3/10 ge for light te 
on the earth, iron, sodium, copper, etc., are | reach us from the next nearest star 


(en 5 THE STOVE ASKS THE SUN A QUESTION. 


- Tf the sun is radiating real heat, why is it that it | will make an insignific 
_ grows colder and colder the higher up an aviator rises | heat actually ounived ecen ae oe jafhe amoneay 
and the nearer to the sun he goes? “Further, the earth's atmosphere is practically 
_ ‘For example, on May 26, 1929, at Dessau, Ger- transparent. and, therefore, nearly all the heat from 
‘many, Willi Neunhofen, a Junker’s flier, soared to a | This heat, falling pea the eeee ei ee 
height of about 41,795 feet (12,739 meters). It was | flected back into the earth’s pimeephers; Ses a he 
- 80 degrees above zero, Fabren eit, in the shade, when | lower levels more than the higher on me 


he took off, and it was 76 degrees below zero at th « ’ 
top of his climb. He nearly froze to death. ai we Fret bis Riel st aah Mor Menno 
There are snow-capped mountains at the Equator. “In different parts of the earth’s surface the re- 


+ Commenting on low degrees of temperature at | action between the surf d Ke 

—e “high altitudes, Prof. R. G. Aiken, Associate Director | f auriace 20d i nese toca 

g ’ ay the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Calif., says: piedape Ge tedeaeion, Depaul "oi RR ream pk 
- “The Sun Is 93,000,000 miles distant. Therefore, “There is no question at all ag (0 6he fact tha: 

ict an ascent of four miles above the surface of the earth sun's radiation is a real t thing.” 2 ye. tt 


“ae 37 c ay 


— _ 3 > Y on 
_ LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(1919-1928 from The Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator Company, N. ¥.) 


_— Year—(Cal.) |. Ordinary Policies. Industrial Policies. All Policies 
a 3 Al as ee ees Seti 
Dollars. Dollars. 

468,928,342} 14,395,347) 8,562,080,722 


conn] S88 zeae) 1a 
693, 7 1,640/827,454 ‘030, 

4,160,088 1,587,912| 13,448,147] —1806,894;473 1o8be'a35 10°2087485/388 

4/694,021 3/008,148] 14,606,635} —-1,978,241/009} 19/300,656| 11,571,249,157 

5,507,759 12,078,338] 15,674,384,  21135/859/103] _21,182,143] 12:547,937,441 

5,821,417 524| 16,872,583]  2/309,754,235] 3221494000] 13,364,009,759 

5,792,956 17/841/396}.- 2'453.616.207] 23/634'352| 13,706,810,284 

5,945,780 18,849:357|  2:577,896.941|  24'795/137| 14.064,415,202 

a 6,164,730 19,687,675]  2,668,919,696| . 25,852,405] 14,518,952,277 

2 6,534,983 31'552.344| 2196715961031]  28,087.327| 15,480,721,211 

6.954.119 23'044.162|  3,179:489'541|  29'998/281| 16,406,702, 709: 

7,693,263 24'7081499|  3,423'790/536| . 32/401;762| 18,002,780,439 
; 8,159,103 26,521,663}  3,684,054'893| 34,680'758] 19,239,956,064 
| 8.774.638 28'674,303| — 3,933;2191429| 371448941] 20,520,598,372 
¥ 9,045,081 30,537,592| 4,140'151,191|  39582.673| 21,565,652,328 

9/890,264 32'623.419|  4/394'051.492| 42'513,683| 22,743,336,831 

10,698,452 34'997.474|  4:767,759:910| 45,695,926] 24,636,030,335 

‘ 11,581,701 37.468.776|  5,151.096.538|  49,050,477| 27,116,690,77 
. 12,768,019 40,453.438| 5,629:956.453| 53,221.457| 29,797,068,355 
14,460,828 41, 8521179] 5,703,198,032| 54,620,198] 29,870,309,934 
16,694,561 9'804'808|  7,1891852'248]  66,499|369| 42,281,390, 

17,663,249 5a) 096°515| 8.006,119.747| 71,759,764| 44)384,657,620 

18,788,173 58,283,139] — 8,886,519.078| | 77,071,312| 48,443,570, 

; 20,513,882 .63,460.660| 10,107,256,433| 83,974,542) 54/334,598,740 
22'082,377 ‘ ‘ 68.247.642| 11.343,740,085| 90,330,019) 60,585,164,140 
23,881,758| 54.519,175,903| 73,735,801| 12,823,680,595| _97,629,440| 71,642,127,685 
25°486,973| 59.031.334,698| 76.404,906| 14,034,819,943| 101,904,893) 78,492,142,287 
27/127 668| 65,043/872.58/| $2,246,402| 15,548.448,326| 109,392,437| 87,022, 103,424 

a 29,133°620| 70.486.443.610| 85,843,734] 16,685,581,197] 114,994,512| 95,206,314,691 
| Gro} licles (number and amount)—(1921) ibe 194,576,412) ; on) 11,181 (34, a 271,187); 
P 21,439  Rs1)598,74: 742,713); (1922). 25,967 ($1,847,139,- | (1926) iS:goa ($5,425,987,646) ; “G92 18, sei i! 
eae +277); (1928) 20,480 ($3,468,935,567); (1924) 38,312 | ($6,429,742'511): (1928) 18,153 ($8,034, 389, 884) ees 
i, INCOME, PAYMENTS TO PGLICYHOLDERS, ASSETS, ETC. ea 
iy YaaniCab- { Total Income. Payments. Assets. Liabilities. Surplus. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
400,603,257 168,687,601 1,742,414,173 1,493,378,709 249,035,464» 
457,965,754 192/398/489 1/910.784,985 1,640.289,30 270,495,679 
504,527,705 193,883,721 2'091,822'851 1,798,136,861 293,685,990 
63 225,842,072 2/265,221,193 1'978,823.571 286,397,622 
59¢'081,882 247,052,831 2'498,960,968 2'168,468,541 330,492, 
642,058,530 264 2'706, 186,867 2'372/573,020 333,613,847 
667,185,592 287,325,629 2'924'253,848 2'557,049,863 367,203, 
678,656,595 309,696.97 3'052,732,353 2'736,329,746 316,402,607 — 
703,930,149 335,777,925 3,380,294,090 2'939'482'079 440,812,011 . 
748,027,892 360.730,90 3'643.857,971 3/170.492,711 473,365,206 
781,011,249 387,302,073 31875,877,059 3/385,821,478 490,055,571 
836,160,804 414,268,448 4164491,688 31645,906,544 | 518,585,144 
893,391,717 448,817,715 4,409,292,521 3'879,825,515 529,467,006 - 
; 469,583,123 4,658,696,337 4'136,361,869 522'334,468 
985,037,362 509,455,142 4'935,2E2,793 4'364,563,505 570,689, 
1,043,083,337 544,705,320 5,190,310,353 4°648,524,264 541,786,089 
1,117,860,328 566,386,275 5,536,607,483 5,253,090, 112 283,517,371 
1,249'491,387 590,183,247 5,940,622.780 51633,681,882 306/940,898 
1'324,586,741 710,201,684 6.475, 139,502 6,201,990,207 273,149, 
1,559,982, ; 6,758,359, 104 6,432,068,398 326,790,706 
+764,212, 744,649,245 7/319,997,019 6,989,309,285 30687,734 
1951,417,924 839,967,405 ‘496, 7,548, 158,953 388,337,891 
2'149,186,346 ,005,714, 81652,318,490 8,124'446,056 527,872,434 
7,327, 1,088,333,350 91454,620,79 8,901,657,846 1962,947 
2'702;770,023 1'205'271.945 | 10,394,034,380 91798850, 142 595, 184,238 


0,2' 1373, 44 0) 
151,439 1,499,898, 1657 14,391,850,583 13,550,907 ,637 $40,9u7,3 
36879 933,015 1,698, 734,738 15,961,093, 741 15,042,582,261 918,511, 480. 


ANNUAL FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
+ (Figures, 1875-1925, from Journal of Commerce; since, from National Board of Fire Underwriters.) _ M 
Year. Loss. Year. Loss. Year. Loss. Year. Loss. 
ae. Peed fs| $78,102,285 $123,046,833 $258,377, 952 
ey igre. Me kyo $73" 630'600 1890 108.993,792 289,535 5,050. 
- -1877......-| 68,265,800 143,764,967 
ay ? cot CeO 64,315,900 151,516, 
Ae i879. weveee] 77,703,700 167,544,370 
 1880:......| 74,643,400 40,006,4 
| 6) Ree 142,110,233 
: 882 118,737,420 
4 116,354,575 
130,593,905 
om 153,597,830 
' 168/817,810||1915..000 
; 120,283,055] 190: ,817, Geerstacts 
8 210,885,665 161,078,040 Rae ITSP UN Ee 
~- Loss per capita—(1923) ) $4.84; (1924) $4.90; (1925) ae a Ras pees in the United States about 
$4.85; (1926) $4:79; (1927) $8. ESE ge Negeri wing ‘A cerry The Spectator’s Insurance Year Book 
_ "Loss insured and uninsured in 1928 in the folle Pee eth ing to The Spectat fire and marine insurance 


itice: Los Angeles, $2,549,730; Chicago, $12,999,899; | in this country. In 1928 they had assets of $2,045-- 
Daitimore,’ "$1,517,943; Boston, $3,922,032; Detroit, 936, 36,089; th thelr ingame was $1, 430 -189,462) F es paid 
GS2,064 6 i ; ene va 7 150, 
449; New yok $16,624,381; Oise 457,119; tota’ expenditures, $ 
oS OERE? yeSS6Sik | SRE 


ot eam $2,894,513; Philadelphia, 374. 
% 


AL WEALTH OF THE UNITED. STATES. 
NATION® the Bureau of the Census, Washington, D f 


ve ‘ a 
i 1912 to/1904 t0/1900 
ON eli aera 1922. 1912. : 1900. g22. | 1912. | 1904 


1,000 Dolls.|1, Aes Dolls .|1, hee Dolls .\1,000_ Dolls. 
Total. sciveecscccccers 320,803,862 6,299,664 7,104,194) 88,517,307 


‘Real prop. and imp. tax’d. .| 155,908,625) 96,923,406 55,510, or 46, "46,324, 839 
d imp., exem: t 20,505,819] 12,313,520 6,831,2 6,212,789 
Beal Drop: ae eo ? 5,807,104 6,238,389 SOe3'708 3,306,473 
Farm impl. and machinery. 2,604,63 1,368,225 844,990 749,776 
_ Manuf. mach., tools, impl. 6,091,451 = ps 2,541,047 
We vb Rallroads and their equip. . : ae 16,148,532] 11,244,752 9,035,732 
Motor vehicles 
Wea nee railways, etc. ate 10,265,207 D4 3,495,228 
_ Allot other 80,261.762! 36,950,934 20; 460,886) 16,851,423 
~ Percentages in black type show decreases. $1,548,666,000; mining production, 3730, 296,0003 
In thé “street railways, etc.” were included, in elot thing, personal ips furnishings, nlorse= 
1922—street railways, $4,877,636,000; telegraph | S201 ae Gai aaa giver com and pontel i: 
‘Systems, $203,896, 000; telephone systems, $1,745,- $42 37 7 8, 155,000. . 
774,000; private rail cars (Pullman, refrigerator, etc.), Federal Trade Commission estimated the B: 
waioad wealth of the United States in 1922 at 
$353,035,862,000, and the total national income for 
1922’ at’ $62.000,000,000, increasing in 1923 to 
$70,000,000,000; and, in 1925, the national wealth i 
was estimated at $380,000,000,000. 
Real estate values are about 65 per cent of the — 
total national wealth. 4 
NATIONAL WEALTH BY STATES, "IN 1922. (By the Bureau of the Census.) 


Manuf.Mach.,)Railroads and Motor 
Total. Realty. Livestock. Tools, Impl. | Equipment. Vehicles. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 


a 


"| bobo 
ae 


1,274.899,000 
1,551,713,000 
1,954,736, ;000 


3 993, B34, vib 


9,459,00 1,000 
287839745000 ve O14, ace ;000 
1,924, 419:000 
1.180) 944,000 


0} 482.907, 
976.230:000| *"589.746,000 00 dioloool  aaer7ORrebO eee ae 


_ United States! 320,803,862,000!176,414,444,00015,807,104,000115, ee: 260,000!19.950,800 ste 4,567,407 a 
e Ar Industrial eterno Board has | 998, ds 8 21) $3 
tii 713 "000,00 000; lst) sso. 823,00, ey He BE 0G, 838 oe S 
771,000,600; (1916) $251,7 3385 a gag san 00. 00; Me 
674,000,000; (1918) $395; Oat} ‘000; 000; {1919) $424 


, aS MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES. ; 
8— adelp) reas Styer, Supt.; San Assayer in charge: Ni 
Francisco, Michael J. Kelly, Supt.; Denver, Frank ate ant Gateways Hebes, Mee Wane D - 


E. Shepard, Supt. Hill 
‘Assay Offices—Carson City, Elbert T. Clyde, | Utah, John L. che. ne L. Langley; Salt 


p.- a ihad in charge; New Orleans, Leonard Magruder. 


’ 
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| U. S. NATIONAL WEALTH, IN 1922, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 
GEOGRAPHICAL 


; Motor } 
_ Division. Realty. Livestock. | Machinery. | Railroads. Vehicles. 
oad DoRars. Doltars. Dollars . Dollars. Doliars. Doltars. 
ita eee 24,414,316,000/13,173,296,000| 147,822,000|2,007,629,000) 759,764,000] 299,461,000 


77,663,196,000/41,522,524,000| 466,545,000/5,326,850,000/3,914,682,000} 824,572,000 
68.823,014,000/37,400,645,000)1,194,289,000/4,313,565,000/3,989,211,000|1,151,490,000 
46,018,882,000|29,199,775,000|1,664,077,000| 951,731,000/3,333,141,000} 768,598,000 
‘= South Atlantic...... |29,168,459,000/|16,662,387,000| 507,101,000) 1,182,166,000/2,134,773,000] 395,355,000 
_ East South Central. |1: 75,000} 6,923,148,000] 397,499,000} 459,293,000]1,092,609,000] 170,162,000 — 
if “West South Central. |19,860,889,000|11,047,953,000] 587,968,000] 519,270,000|1,625,144,000| 349,397,000 i 
Mountain. ......... 12,206,101,000} 6,777,184,000} 514,601,000] 296,726,000]1,635,609,000| 160,400,000 — 
ERICMAG suluinis wie =e c's s (23,573,598,000113,707.532,000! 327,202,000! 726,030,00011,465,867,0001 447,972,000 — 


- Total U. S. national wealth in previous years— | (1850) $7.135,779,000. The figures 1850-1870 Z 
(1890) $65,037,093,000; (1880) $43,642,000,000; | cover taxable property only. The advent of moto~ 
(1870) $24,054,818,000; (1860) $16,159, 616,000; | vehicles has increased the wealth total. SN 2 


East North Central. 
" ‘West North Central. 


NATIONAL WEALTH PER CAPITA, BY STATES, IN 1922. 
(1912 Figures are in Parentheses.) 


i 
if Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | 
STATE. Per Capita. STATE. Per Capita. STATE. Per. Capita. STATE, Per Capita 


—_— een 
¥ 1) 1,244 (913 4,274 (3,465) 6,998 (5,003) ||S. 4,482 (2,125) 
: APIS ek wc - 3,512 (2,052 3.493 (2,632) 3,074 (1,513) .--|1,773 (848) 

| 0) eee 1,439 (1,054) 1,459 ee 3,524 (2,240) {2,010 (1,561 

it 7 1,855 (1,158) 2,299 (1,388) 3,247 (2, 

" 2,586 (2,351) é (2,694) 2,389 (1,407 
4 2,665 (1,694) 1,703 (740) 2,050 (1,140, 
me 3,243 (1,827) 3,692 (3,329) 3,600 (2,484) 

| 5 2,899 (1,828) 3,048 (1,861) . 3,040 (1,897). ~ 
4 442 (2,529) 1,864 (1,684) - {2,887 eee . 
te (8 vans it . gen aie 4,663 (2,253 oh 
af 3,301 (1,598 -}2,903 (1, -|3, ‘ fame 

3,295 (2°63) -|3,691 (2,792) 3,086 ni Da Blecicciets 2,918 (1,950) ° 
%: -|2,942 (1,954) 4,004 (3,049) 1,385 (811) . +. 4 
i _ S. per capita in prior years—(1904) $1,318;| taxable and exempt. In 1870 the per capita of 
oe “1900)° shies; 1890) $1,636; <1830) $870. taxable Lo piri was $624; in 1860 it was $514; fF 
‘The figures above include all property, both! and in 1858 it was $308. f ee An aye 
THE CHIEF SOURCES OF NATIONAL INCOME. Ce state 


(From a Bulletin by the Federal Trade Commission.) 


i 23, amounting The share that was sixth in) magnitude was that 
a tietty oy orp ete industries | of the steam railroads, namely, 4.6 billions of dollars, — . 


000. 
siI1i07 or 6. 7 per cent. of the total! income in 1923. 6 ior 
Bee qsbated 28:1 billions, oF 24 per cat. Mining and quarrying contributed 3.4 billions, or 


a 
Al 
wx 


Agriculture came second in 1923 with 9.4 billions: | 4 9 per cent. of the total in 1923, and ranked seventh. =» 
} —s which was 13.5 per cent. of the total. 3 The construction industry’s share, 134 billions in me 

Mercantile business made the third contribution | 3993, ranked eighth and constituted 2.5 per cent et os 
in size, which was 8.6 billions, or about one-eighth | of the total income. i? WN 
_ of the total. Commercial banking contributed 1.4 billions of 
: Fourth came the personal-service businesses— | dollars, or 2 per cent. of the total income in 1923. yy 
hotels, barber shops, shoe-repair shops, and @ host Of the total estimated product of industry, amount- 
of others—which furnished 6.3 billions, or 9 per | ing practically to $70,000,000,000.in 1923, the em- 
eent. of the total income. ployed personas of the power and Pe ae : 

ns— ngineering, | Teceived ; illions, or 55 pe 1 Ae 

a eats the Sai entiipMeome <" oe which wages, or other remuneration for thelr work; capltal 


’ of the | and enterprise received the other 45 per cent. in 
Neo 5.2 billions of dollars, or 7.5 pen cent. oot tent, aad seecreet, Toa 


‘ NATIONAL WEALTH OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. he pet 
: 5,-| the National Wealth of Germany in 1925 Was — 
oottiouce” $15,900,009,000; (1928). $19 | cotmated af potep re halt Bk re ies 
‘ustralia—(1917) $6,000,000,000. Holland—(1928) $8,260,000,000. , 
oer pissaaes-(petore the war) %55,000,- Hungary— (1924) $3,155,200,000. e 
__ Belgi (1912) _$5,800,000,000; (1920) $12,-| pyhose= Dae rr Urn eee cane of 
ium— , *” | rupees—over A 5 g 5: 
008,000,000; (1928) $10,769,009,000. B 


Italy—(1925, Internatl. Chamber of Commerce), — 
-cgpstien nme ete 300000090, Re | Ps as apg: Ot) $2.5000 
a 000,000; (1928) $51,017,000,000. ; 

$6,000,000,000; (1917) $11,000,- ae Gi 1026, official), $6,012,229,152; (1928 
3 $22,195,000,000;, (360; quebec, New Zealand—(1926, U. S. Dept. of Commerce), 
H $2,998,055,000; Brit- | £744,609,000; (1917), $1,500,000,000. : eae: 
a Riberta, $3,258,210,- { Poland—(i928) $14,060,000,00 ? eee 
bot toba, 5, 000; Nova Scotia, PE erica ea EUTOpE) 343,000 en et ae e 
a 4 : ureau, Oscow), 843,000, t 
000; New Brunswick, $751,818,000; Prince Bureau, Moscow), 


De “000, 
i. r; (1900) $2,000,000,000 krone or crown 
‘ rca usually abo (1928) $5,360,- 


000,000 Parliament), $80,000,000,000. The officially esti- 


I in 1928 of the inhabitants was 
France (1908) $55,000,000,000; (1912) $98.90 | Beate Fro 000. Multiplied by. 16 this would give 
; 000,000; 92) 0 77,800,000,000 by one esti- an ‘estlinate of $232,320,000,000 as the national 
‘mate, $83.000,000,000 OF DO 000, p ding w ae ‘statement inthe U.S Consens eee the \ 
te Coord. published by Dr. Luther, the national wealth | of Crest ele : was 
Finance Minister. In the U. 8. Congress estimated at ,200,000, , 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FAILURES—YEAR 1928 (Compiled by R. G. Dun & Co.) 


a ___ : 
cin. - Lia- ~ | Fail- Lia- Fail- Lia- 
States. oe Assets. | bilities. || States. | ures. | Assets. | bilities, || States. | ures. | Assets. bilities. | 


00 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 a $1,000, | $1,000, 
$48} 8150006 ae asl 21 1,138} 2,695 || Okla... 4 (66 3,731 


Liabilities. 


$302,286,148 
196,212,256 
182,441,371 
101,637,798 163,019,979 
67,037,843 
195,504,114 


deca 


337,945,199 
248,066,570 
2021345485 


’ 256,739,633 
265,293,046 357,908,859 23.842 255,477,569 489,559, 1024 


BANK FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Total. National. Total. National. 


\No. Liab. | No. Liab. 


National. 
No.j Liab. 


sii PARTE IEL 


129,650 


5 
9 
2 
12 
24 
16 
8 
12 
31 
il 


5, 0 
16,520 1,850 


PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES (Compiled by the Bradstreet Co., New York). 


- |Concerns .|Fail’s.| Pct .| Assets. Liab. re! tL. 
Fis | 
No. | No, $1,009| $1,000 
911] 1,637/650|12,¢46| .77|102'000] 188/100 
1912] 1/673.452115,812) 182] 98,500) 198/900 
1913] 1,718'345|14'551| '84|159,000| 292,300 
~ agi4| 1,749'101|16,769| _ 05] 197/200| 357,100 
$915} 1.770.914) 190851 1:07] 160, 8001284; 100 
4916] 1,790;776|16,49¢| -92} 88/100] 175/200 
bya -Wo17| 1828,404) 131020] 71] a, *800| 166/600 
918| 1'824'104| 91331| 151] 691300|137,900 
tool 4,843,066|_51515|_‘20! 55/300! 115,500 


BANKS SUSPENDED AND ee, 
(Data compiled by the Federal Reserve Board.) 


“Polk " ngede suspended, Banks reopened, 


ve aren Banks. suspended. Banks reopened. 
Febr Cap- ; Depos- Ca: Depo- || Year Ca) 
Cal.) )| No. ital. its. No | ital. Bes. (Cal.)| No. ital. PR No. Se Dee 


NF . | It sits. 


Sey $1,000 $1,000/$1, 
an ~ 502 $3980 902] 198,354 60] 1,918 17,493 1925 


5 956 32 
1923 | 650) 21,978] 188,805 36] 1,506) 11,567 ||1927 2 2804 tagant| 145 


,099| 60180 
' 3924 | 7771 28'373| 2131444] 94] 2'815] 29’462 ||1998 $i 19 793 138693 35 8,908) 35,720 
BUG GE ciiccncsa bassts 1008 in the ahers cataan coueaGaneneG ae 


: 5 1,540] 15, Ree 
Of the suspended banks in 1928 in the above table, 009); State banks, 1 
73 were members of the Federal Reserve System, Suspension | — "National heer in ha 
with capital of $5,175,000, and deposits of $2, 240,- ney e Syst 
000; 5 of them reopened. oes aay Ge 8 Sa, 285 $5,000) oigae 
Of the, 73 member banks suspended in 1928, 


; 9°00 
os National banks numbered 57 (deposits of $31, 619,- ($47, 109) to “Gle27) 91 (338.537.6009; 


in 1-Fam.|In 2-Fam. 


BUILDING a Ss aa AND HOUSING IN THE U. Ss. 
(Data by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor) < 
R OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES” 


In Multi- {MAIN 
Year. Dyellings.| Dwellings. | Fam. Dw. wens 


in 1-Fam.| In 2-Fam.} In Multi-|In All New ~ 
Dwellings. Dwellings, | Fam. Dw.|Dwellings, 


Year. 


)2 130,873 ra 858 54,814 | 224,545 |/1925 226,159 86,145 
. 4 a k 178,918 | 491,222 ° 
The, 179,364 0,252 | 117,689 377,305 188,074 64,298 | 209, "B49 462" 214 ye 
iss 207,632 50 344 149,697 453,673 27.2.2) 155,512 54,320 196, 1263 406, 1095 a 
H 4 210,818 95,019 137,082 442,919 |}1928....| 136,907 43,098 ,208,673 388) 678. 
. NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 310 CITIES DURING 1928. “ 
4 Kind. No. Est. Cost Kind. No. Est. Cost. 
L R ential. Dollars. Residential. Dolla lh 
~=sd -family dwellings. .......... 145,322] 715,317,535||Factories and workshops..... 3,973 ieee mary i 
_ 2-family dwellings.........., 19, 153,157,386) |Public garages............... 3,839 70,6! 90,699 f 
_ itam. and 2-fam. = & Private garages.............. 156,457 55,140,483 
with stores combined.. 2,625} _26,702,412!/|Service stations.............. 502 4,913,811 
4 Multifamily dwellings........ 12,070} 776,520,458] |Institutions................. 304 65, 80,263 ri 
_ Multifamily dwellings with Office buildings.............. 1,353 286101180 
stores combined........... 1,528] _90,754,524||Public buildings............. 243) 29,378,345 
tels 235] 114,928, rae Public works and utilities... .. 517 38,690,950 ~ 
780.5 Schools and libraries......... 852] 143,519,854 
35,559, 169 UREA SENN: Eh Sie a ots sce ae 11,787 4,895,029 
———_—_———_||Stables and barns............ 36 583,553 — 
1,913,720,710 Stores and warehouses....... 13,111 whats 
———————S]j AN OtherBer. ccc we eee ees ,158 7,710,8 
Nonresidential. 
Saar ae 950| 84,914,600 POtal. osesic we vide ae 203,400] 1,185,219,330 _ iz 
IRONS. |. Io's <a !Fd bipiserse.o-s 1,009! 49,059,444) Grand Total... .. 0... 385,429!3,098 940,040 040 my 


Of the 310 cities there were 19 which showed in 
buildings. 


out that this group represents a present worth of 


1928 expenditure_of $25,000,000 or more on Bow a 


: Cost of New Bldgs. Cost of New Bldgs. 
3 City. ee eee ee City. Wie csc iets) 3 
he vided 
x All Finas. Dwellings for All Kinds. | Dwellings. 
| \ Doitars. Dollars. : Dollars. ‘Dollars. Bay 
| Atlanta, Ga 25,119,931 9,968,489| 3,170||Newark, N. J...... 29,391,765| 16,655,563) 3,288 — 
26,478,200 | 12,660,000} 2,884||New York. - |1849,962,931)|526, ‘470, 604 ety "523 rs 
. | 47,961,432 | 26,867,550} _6,805)|Philadelph Ps 100,023,155 51,432)5 80 0,576 < 
. 1315,208,908 |174,749,900| 34,447||Pittsburgh. - | 35,223,329] 13,270,969 . 544. 
: 30, ,990 21,628,235 3,559||St. Louis.... « | 38,215,329) 19,228,980) ° ° 
.| 47,017,150 | 16,247,100| _3,167||San Francisco...... 33,822,280] 19,944,664] | De 
i - |117,458,340 | 66,448,106 15,929||Seattle, Wash...... 30,540,015| 15,833,350 
“ ‘Fouston Tex 34,598,940} 17,806,385} 4,463)|/Washington, D. C. 50,284,426} 29,601,350) 
Los Angeles . 91,279,946 | 60,977,127] 21,081|| Yonkers, N. Y.... 34,373,299} 29,553,. PIO) 
| Milwaukee. . 31,764,594! 19,159,269] 4,965! | 
; Buildings of every type wear out. The largest Classes : Dolla os 
part of buildings in the United States fall in that ee TU cenicig enim wh v's ae Rg 20,450, 600, 0 i - 
_ group of construction which shows a weighted average | Hospitals.........+++++++++- seeeee 3,550,000, ‘000. i 
Hotels ach yee aielpra sie asi o's, saree 3'850,000,000 fe 
} life of not more than sixty years, according to the | Fousings. 11 iii sitll litte eee ee ees 79;000,000,000, 
is Copper and Brass Research Association, which points | Industrial...........-0eeeeeeeeeeee ue p 
fi 00 


approximately $142,000,000,000-. 
a Based on a life of sixty years, one-sixtieth of this 
_. value will be used up during 1929. Fire and storm 
_ losses destroy another $500,000,000 annually. Popu- 
_ lation is increasing, the estimated gain for 1929 being 
' 1,650,000. Housings and a complement of all other 
types of structures must be provided to care for this 
- population increase. In addition, current wear and 
tear of buildings expressed in alteration and repair 
' jobs sets another huge demand to be met annually 
by the building industry. 
Assuming average percentages to apply to all 
buildings built during the last sixty years, the follow- 
ing table represents a measure of value of existing 
- structures in the United States “3 classes, on Jan. 1, 
1929: 


. .$2,513,514/1916... 


$1,603,769|1911. 


: ‘d The New a State Baumes Pesshuniaidek esti- 
tes that general crime, as distinguished from 
financial crime, costs $13,000,000,000 a year. 

~ Chairman William B. Joyce of the National Surety 
mpany, estimates the yearly losses of the American 
“public from embezzlement at $125,000,000 a year. 


i 
Bess ante, Soe 000; a @ frauds, 
0,000,0 ee 000,000 robbery, 
$250.00 


EMBEZZLEMENT AND FRAUD LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Figures show amounts paid by surety companies, covering losses by thefts.) 


. -$1,866,770| 1921..... $8,672,024] 1925 . : 
£921,388) 1922.2... 9,308,503| 1926...... .14,038,009 
3; 472, 385| 1923, ||. 110,311-258| 1927. ..... 16,746,103 
8,704,717] 1924. ; ! :“ 12,141,011] 1928. . ... 16,675,309 
4,406,923 ; 


ee 
Se 


Classes. vOnS, cube 
Commercial... .ccdeecersereoes : Pat yee 1 
Hospitals. x ..0 6a ate latvia lees ae 300,000 
ELOGCIG tide cole vie.< ons eejoiee shape 237,900,000 
Housings 4,733,000; 008 ab 
Industrial 807,000,000 
PODUG Pais cwtaitee yeetaie ters 110,400,000 
Recreational 297,300,000 — 
Religious 212,300,000 
BOHGOIS. >). Vieaista ows isreme'e 679,800, 000 

PTOGRL 549 awl e.a,ci6.7'siackur: « chaemiete Vike 8,496, 000 009 


$13,033,417 


00,000,000; embezzlement, $125,000,000; forgery, > 
100,000,000; real estate, $100, ,000. HK 
Credit’ frauds, stock frauds and insurance frauds: 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000 a year. 
"Add to that the toll of a dozen lesser kinds of 
commercial stealing, the cost of credit insurance 
losses indirectly dve to frauds, and the total will — 
equal the $1,308,012,533 paid as corporation income 
taxes to the Federal Government in 1927, he added. 

Forgery losses in 1928 were estimated at $200,- 


Ce ee aes ern 


om ve 


United States—Telephone - Statistics. 604, 


“TELEPHONES IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1923, 1928. 


Telephones. Telephones. saa 
IE casement Gian a ee ee State. — 
1923, 1928. 1923. 1928. : 1923. 1928. > 


- State. 


Pe ( : . 5 

- Alabama...| 84,401) 121,115 || Maine..... 

by Arizona... .. 33,194 

7 a mee ab 0} 118,178 || Mass...... 

Pies Gotoraio.. '652| '183/250.|| Minnesota.| 424;777| 487,611 
' x Mississippi. 


if A 6 86,198 
137,610 |} Ohio...... 1,122,036 aeivoms See 


BELL TELEPHONE STATISTICS. a | 


(Compiled by Chief Statistician American Telephone and Telegraph Co., N. Y. City.) ‘ 
ey eat Telephones in Bell System. b 
mS (wee owaes: alo Miles Average 
» Jan. 1. Bell Owned |Bell Connect- Employees. of Wire. aily 
; Telephones. | ing Phones. Total. f Messages. 
eieinin eile 5,584,853 : 8,648,993 142,527 17,475,594 23,574,000 4 F 
gts civ’ ce 5,968,110 ; 9,151,221 156,294 18,505,545 | + 26,003,000 J 


tee 


»816,252 i 300,628 
nistdipe css eeses -| 13,726,056 4,639,430 8,365,48 308,911 56,822,895 55,196,000. 
Os a Saas 14,524,648 4,672,387 334,335 62,192,744 59,035, J 


NWHOOHHNNNO 
w 


THE 25 WORDS MOST USED. 


e following table compiled by experts shows, in In Column B is shown the number of times the 
CO n A, the number of times the words in Column | words in Column 2 were used among 80,000 printed 

- 1 were used among 79,390 words in 500 average tele- | words in books, etc. 

* phone conversations. 


totes 
t q 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS AND TELEGRAMS. 
(By the Chief Statistician, American Telephone & Telegraph Company.) 


‘Total Wire (3) nicati 

otal e ommunications 

Pur No. of Total No. Communications Per Capita. 
— Telephone No. of of Wire a 


— Country. Conversations, | Telegrams. Communi- Tele- 
ae cations. phone | Tele- | phone | Tele- 
Conver-| grams. |Conver-| grams. 


Sations. 


Sations. 


364,195,000 | 17,995,000 382,190,000 | 95.3 4.7 3.0 
* 476,000,000 3'707,00 479/707, 99. 0:8 0.5 
157,181,000 ,280,000 162/461,000 | 96. 383 0:7 
Thee 090 0.7 1.4 
Meine 476,95. .479,107,000 | 99 0.4 0.6 
vevees| _ 702}963,000 | 34'061;000 4:6 0:8 
ek 2,244'886,000 | 37,679,000 at 0.6 | 
1,300,000,000 : ; 
118,264,000 rik 0:8 
2.3 1.0 
1.2 0.7 
2.7 4.9 
ae 1.6 1.3 
176,434,000 2'948'000 1382) 1.6 0: 
ted States..| 26,200,000,000 | 214'403'000 | 26,414°403'000 0.8 o:3 | 


- elephone conversations represent completed local; Telegrams include inland and oing 
and toll or long distance messages. | tonal messages. Figures es 1837 a} 


y 


L mnt et do ae 


: C 2 ; “ny ee. 4 % t 
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__ United States—Telephones and Cables; Lighthouses. 209 


Country. Phones. Country. Phones. Country. Phones, _ 
i No. No No 
. America: Perdss hose 13,695 |} Irish Fr. St 25,3 0561 
U.S...<..,.|18,522,767 || Uruguay...| 26,934 || Italy...... 202'867 Tee ON Aas 
Can...... --| 1,259,987 Venezuela. . 13,098 Jugo-Slav. . z Total....| 1,642,399 
22,511 ——_——— Latvia..... Africa: pe one 
Total.... 463,810 Nether!'ds.. Egypt..... 40,102 
Europe: Norway.... Un. of S. A.. 97,155 
Austria. Hd: 185,23 1] Poland... ——_——_ 
um... F ortugal.. . a5 tees bY aa 
Bulgaria... 14.358 || Roumania Gedasthe : peek ih) 
Czechoslov.| 134/123 ussia..... Australia.,.] 442,362 — 
Denmark. . 324,232 Spain...... 41, Dut. E. I... 45,998 
Finland... . 108,973 Sweden.... 466,787 Hawail,..3) \ 21/444 
France.....] 883,406 || Switzerl’d..| 223'597 N. Zealand.| 144,552 
ok Germany...| 2,814,996 —_—_—_— Philip. Isls.} 19,874 — 
ci Gt. Brit. & Total....| 8,623,407 een seg reo M 
~ Colombia. . : No. Ire 1,633,802 || Asia: Total... |i) CRisaton ele 
J Ecuador. .- 4407 || Greece... 8,000 || Brit. India.| _ 51,838 WT ie. ira 
"4 Paraguay .. 413 Hungary... 120,000 China..... 130,000 |! Total World'30,990,3 


In New York City, on Jan. 1, 1928, there were; in Paris, 314,541; in San Francisco, 239,155; _ 
1,599,915 phones; in Chicago, 903,460; in London, | Toronto, 173,264; in Montreal, 161,380; in’ Clacine 
578,322; in Berlin, 448,030; in Los Angeles, 333,971; | nati, 154,021; in Washington, 147,347. MME Et So: 


4) SUBMARINE CABLES HERE AND ABROAD. pie i 
-y No. No. Ma Sie 
i Company. Cables.| Mileage. Company. Cables. Mileage. \_ 
'. All America Cables, Inc........ 46 24,894 Halifax and Bermuda Cable Co. 38 8,421 ; 
4. J eee! 
= Commercial Cable Co.......... 26 25,088 British Imperial Cable......... 1 " "832. 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co.... 6 10,059 Pacific Cable Board.,..... ae 4 6,388 > | 
“a Commercial Cable Co. of Cuba... 2 1,553 German Atl. Cable Co......... 3 WO2Oi shes 
Western Union Telegraph Co....} 40 30,350 || U.S. & Haiti Teleg. & Cable Co. 114 Bon ae 
Fr. Cable Teleg. Co. (C d - 29 14,657 U.S. Military Cable (Alaska)... 1 1,432, 
i! African Direct Tel. Co. 8 2,882 West African Teleg. Co........ 6 1,474 © 
_.~ Western Teleg. Co..... 43 28,883 W. Indies & Panama Teleg. Co.. 22 4,355 — 
Direct W. Ind. Cable Co. . il 1,482 Italian Cable Co.............. 10 9,307 © AB 
- Eastern and So. Afric. Teleg 2 1,267 ———_ |—__—_—_ 
_ Eastern Teleg. Co........ 34 31/455 Total... cvcevcosescoens|) #43 01 COnOaimn 
Great Northern Teleg. Co. 110 53,962 - i 


AN ae Ee 


CANDLE-POWER OF LIGHTS IN UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES. 


: Station. a 34 Station. Cc. P. Station. — 
a Fire Island, N. Y....... 280,000||Cape Charles, Va.......- 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla.......}1,000,000|| Hog Island, Va .-| 280,000}|Cape May, N. J... 
Point Sur, Calif........ z, Pensacola, Fla. - Carysfort Reef, Fla 
Point Vicente, Calif. ... Whitefish Point, i Marquette, Mich. ...... 
Navesink, N. J.... F Point Arguello, Calif i Piedras Blancas, Calif... 
_ Pigeon Point, Calif i Kilauea Point, Hawa: f Point Conception, Calif. 
= uffalo, N. ¥...... 620,000!| Montauk Point, N: Y. Horseshoe Range, Pa. — 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla 3 Two Harbors, Minn.... (2 lights)...... 
Molokai, Hawaii. Point Loma, Calif, a Matagorda, Tex... 
: Marblehead, O... Dunkirk, N. Y 190,100}|Manitou, Mich...... be 
4 ape , Mass. | Grays Harbor, Wash... Point Hueneme, Calif... 
Cape Elizabeth, Me 500,000||New Castle R. R., Del.. f Point Reyes, Calif...... 
; Liston Range, Del. Petit Manan, Me...... i Point ‘Tuna, Po Bea 
Point Arena, Calif. A Sandusky Bay Range... Presque Isle, Pa.......4) 
vp The Graves, Mass...... St. Augustine, Fla...... Cape Hinchinbrock.,... 
Dry Tortugas, Fla...... 370,000||Point Cabrillo.......... Cape San Blas, Fla...,. 
lit Rock, Minn....... Hecata Head, Ore...... 170,000||Moose Peak, Me..... if 
Shinnecock Bay, N. Y.. Cape Spencer, Alaska...| 170,000||Outer Island, Wis...... 
Staten Island, Noyer.: Ship Shoal, La......... 160,000||Stannard Rock, Mich... 
Rock of Ages, Mich.... Ediz Hook, Wash...... 150,000||Boston, Mass......... * 
Cape St. Elias, Alaska, . Monhegan Island, Me..} 150,000/|Crescent City, Calif.... ; 3) 
Cape Canaveral, Fla.... South Buffalo, N. Y....}| 150,000||Fort Gratiot, Mich.,... Auli Nee 
Cape Romain, 8. C..... Wind Point, Wis....... 150,000) Hunting Island, S.C...| 100,000 — 
Farallon, Calif......... Chicago Harbor, Ill..... 140,000) |Sea Girt, N. J.........} 100,006 
UNITED STATES MAPS STILL SHOW BLANK SPOTS. Pk 


In the heart of the United States are uninhabited | has been excepted because none of that State’s area 
areas, some even unseen for long periods by the eye | was owned by the United States before it entered the 
of man, the National Geographic Botlety points out. | Union, and all public lands were specifically retained Fi 
In the forests of north central Maine, extensive | by the State. , A 
regions, for many months of the year, still know only Only a few relatively small desert and mountain — 
the hunter and the trapper. In certain sections of the | spaces in New Mexico have not been divided into, 70 

townships by Land Office surveys. One of the largest © 
of the blank spots on the map shows up in south- 
estern Arizona, north of the diagonal line ‘that 
arks the Mexico-Arizona boundary from the 
111th meridian westward to the Colorado River. 
The International Boundary Commission has 
surveyed the actual boundary and an adjoining strip 
two miles wide; but to the north lies a region nearly 

200 miles from east to west and from 20 to 50 miles. 
wide that has not been mapped. j 

Other relatively unknown regions of considerable 
size (aside from Alaska, where there are extensive un- — 
explored tracts) lie in northwestern Arizona, north 
of the Grand Canyon; in southern Nevada and east- 
ern California, along the boundary between the two 

States; in Utah, southwest of Great Salt Lake; and 4 
in southeastern Utah. The latter region was ex- j 
plored in 1924 by an expedition o! the Nationsi 


Geographic Society. r 


_high A es of isolated mountain- 


New M 
’ sible mountain fastnesses. In Texas there are 
7 Still sg in the “Big Bend” region, close 


mere I Oinbe over al, the 
States General Land co} 3 € 
at of the except Texas. Texas 


seat 


7 


- 300 United ceemRis y Rates; Reda Here and Abroad 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES, YEARLY AVERAGES. 
(In cents per unit of foreign currency; compiled by the Federal Reserve Board.) 


, ; _{Monetary Unit,| Par of 
Country. January, Ex. 


‘ 


1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. | 1928. 


—_._| 


14.07} 0.0697 2: 0014} 0.0014) 14.0612 os be 14.0764] 14.0743 
7 4, re 4.7580 3721 13.9281 
72 -6883 4 -728 -7317 57310 a .7207 
Mets : : 2:9542| 2.9656] 2.9618 E 2.9625 
18,3643] 16,7228] 21,1310) 26,2257| 26,7251) 26,7426 
457,4825|441,7064|482,8944| 485.8235/486,1024|/486,6223 
4) 2.6: 2.5076} 2.5218} 2.5209) 2.5197] 2.5173 


1929. change. 


831 
6.0811) 5. 4.767 3.24% 92: 3.9210 
-0020 £ -8013 . 23,8614 
1.7141} 1.790 5 1.3173, 


15.4828 
26.1661 
19.0652 

1.3524} 1.0722 


98.4783] 98.0352] 98.7322) 99.9615) 99.9889) 99.9720 
99.8516} 99.9508) 99.9783) 99.9359) 99.9310) 99.9675 
48.7150| 48.5465] 48.5143) 49.3926] 48 3087) 47.2049 


99.9094 
99.9634 


48.1067 
81.8166] 78.5727) 78.1308] 91.3822) 92.1497} 96.2950) 96.4801 
BR Se ane! Mer en Tis ees hort Asn = 35.3911 
11.9737 


12.9486; 10.2285| 10.9403 


RaPecnode ears F fees 


Pa el 122159 12.1451 
ai (: a 0.0571) 18.9724] 19.9127 
374,0965|373.7739| 397.048 


Moh <Urngis Pex 3 AS 3966| 79. : 09| 101.4740] 101.3361| 102.656 
; Venezuela 8 SdasTe en 19.2565) 18,9835) 19.252 


..|Mexican dolla . a 4 § R 49.9159] 45.0315) 46.4710 
.|Shanghai tael... 3 a i s 68.4214] 62.0994) 64.3014 
5 «| 45.4 x . 49.9807} 43.9414) 46.1378 
Te OMAR. 2S... % : i 3 is 53.3290] 49.2085) 50.0717 
IB Siect s Sm PRRUOG: 64.5 6 os F - ‘ 36.2642| 36.3267] 36.3117) 36.4663 
toe Photek a eae fc 48.584 + E 47.1163) 47.4113) 46.4096 
Me ey cache Mya | ROELD 5 6 3) o.5 3ivi ad BQO Fs we tf crak ai arasa| ents ets Enea le ADRES 40.2377| 40.2208 | 
j Singaiors doll... S . -1546| 56.2705) 56.0476} 56.2838 | 
er feist aie Turkish pound. SBO.OBl cs < oe ctatds coke moe See | meee 52.2549} 51.3204! 50.9987 | 
mf att dee ORY uAD DOUNA) 494-31): .. sev]esceaniyefaeesiole sfoecs eens 498.0954|498.3123/499.0254 
Tn the ae cases the present monetary unit with present par value was quoted for only a part of the | 
iod 1922-1928, and the averages given for earlier years are for the unit which has been superseded. | 
First Previous Par First Previous Par } 
uoted in Monetary | Value of uoted in Monetary | Value of } 
ew York, Unit. Previous. ew York. Unit. Previous. 
ustria...... . 13, 1926) Krone....... s .++.--|June 25, 1928 |Franc....... 19.30 
aa » 1 ay 3 Sata hee 29, 1924) Mark... 23.82 | 
a 14, 192 19.30 | 
20.26 
el 
, 1927|Zloty........] 19.30 
The zloty (par waite 19.30 cents) superseded the Polish mark (par value 23.82 cents) May 26, 1924, 
As to countries in table above ch also are named below, the par of exchange represents gold 
2 - uni in oe eo Fane by et silver content of unit by New York average pips of ile foe 1928, 
oe W Ww ° 


: RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 
a sede from Official Sources by Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Yr. |Aver’ge’ ’ Freight Yr. |Aver'ge 
Miles. | Passengers Carried, Country, |End- Miles Passengers Oncor 
Oper. | Carried. | Short Tons, ed. | Oper. | Carried. Short Tons. 


145,000,000 +++ )1926) 2,2: 48,132,236| 22,032,122 
+995 9 89,171,040 


64/601;980° 
101.263,777 
147/897/258 
19 oe 
chistes 58 Switzerl’d 
Seaciy fe] SEG eRe ae cgeaae ES Sa HEEL | baat 
‘Gr. ay 1926] 20,3961 1,541,879,621 : inline tone kN abe 


Figures for “Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, 
Denmark, and Egypt cover state owned lines 


Coie | a mares fi 


es for the United States cover tot 


7 


A F u ie ie ES *) 4 
Told {Holdings Here. ike sie Farm M akin 801 
*eolp 


HOLDINGS OF THE WORLD. 
omitted); only th 
pan ae Spy the gore of the ‘Treasury and of the Federal 


f ston fon, data relates —- silver ($1, bagi is included in Canitan, 
‘or. aoenie aoe for the United States cover ‘fe 
i 
Ped. ‘31 Total U.S. ) France lana 
4,830,867 


678,856 


Ger- 
many 


278,687 


Argen- 
tina 


256, as 


Japan 


263, 278), 172°530, 
223/400) "236.2 217 
06,721) 280,6 


a 


749; sr 608 660, 15 


1 354 00017 607,353] 541,218| 493,900| 265,732 


India Sweden| Russia |Poland 


Brazil 


Can- 
ada 


2|116,572 


123,921 27,372|786,800 


ve wee ea LAM 


PETIT 


41125, 576 

Ru- 

man- 
ia 


69,685 


So. Egypt 


Africa | land 


.? 
Dec. 31 Java 


Chile |Greece | FE 


39,362 


17, 556 
basis for estimat Me net emcee which ma, 
be as much as $6, iy 
Nor are gold pedeaee an cqnee countries in Bee Se 
in the table, which is confined to gold available. 
The people every country, lige hes the 
peasants, hoard silver, so that the total thus out of 
circulation amounts to billions of dollars, 


UIPMENT. 
10; 1927, 836; 1926, 839.) 


46,298] 39,273! 35,019] 341237 


nee holdings rose, in, May, 1929, to 
(0, of which the United States Treasury 
the Federal Reserve Banks Pac, four-tenths, or 
$3,931,000,000; England, $795,000,000; France, 
$1,435,000,000, and Germany, $420, 000,000. 
Gold hoardings in India are not included in the 
above figures, peoauise nobody has any accurate 


Ye 
68,264 


ou 


_ The total 
pea 123,000,0 


MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF FARM E oi 


(U. 8. Census. Data—Number of Establishments Reporting: 1928, 


Year.| Manufac- | 
tured. 


Sold by mfgrs.. 


In U.S. 


pr 
For exp’tt. 


Dollars. 
16,057,966 
15,386,759 
13/950,440 
33,465,668 


8, 
107,141, ‘Rot 


Dollars. 
13,7 


| 96,042,034 


Sold by mfgrs. 
Class. | Year.| Manufac- Class. 
tured. In U.S. [For exp’rt. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
1928] 524,220,514|402,841,282|95,152,314|| Haying 
1927|460,881.111|391,868,822|71,946,128|| machin'y 
1926)461,399,528 364,751,042|78, 9921525 
———_— Mach. for 
1928] 32,158,754] 26,436,118) 6, “6,696, 737!| preparing 
927| 29,477,372 22°675,891 6'358,371|| crops 
926| 33,148'358| 23,736,742] 9,099,908 |) Tractors 
1928| 14,687,293| 12,869,884] 2.026,430 
27| 13,867,839| 12,327,240) 1,444,118 
926| 15,552,934| 13,546,887] 1,563,048)| Horse- 
1928| 26,504,967| 24,386,730, 2,286,077)|| drawn 
1927| 24,560,3 22'882,361| 1,477,239) vehicles 
1926| 26/590.991| 24:489,874| 2,602,791)| Barn and 
1928], 15,864,256} 16,534,167 769,288 i} barnyard 
1927| 14,296,272 pris 589,270} equipm’t 
1926) 20,311,165 1, ae 11 - 
Hea) Geet sesh eaar ea sen 
1926 006,889 aori6t, 034,14, 7ae. 309 


3,449,390 


Y Dollars. ¥ 
1,499,086 


92,941,902 


OREICN COINS VALUED IN UNITED Sree 
F -(Proclaimed by the Bearenaey of the ‘Treasury as of Oct. 1 192 - 
"Argentine Republic, ook Peso, ( ($0.9648). Cur- bank notes redeemable on demand in Ameriesn 
at 44 per cent. | dollars. ; 
Meade aah At Rea stompin, 20:5000,. Leeally of 
"Austria, G., Schilling (30. 1407). ; Boer Dy Oy See 
; is Hun Pengo ($0.1749). 
“ag aren Belga, ($0.1390). One Belga equals} = FOUE*TUsntish), “Gs Rupee’ (0.3650). ~ Value | 
ee oivia, Roliviano ($0.3650). 13 1-3 bolivianos "Tado-China, 8 ine. Reerbagt Apel i 1927. 
. ndo-C aster 
i supe selrele (30.5462). Currency: ‘Gov-| _ Italy, G nay a (SD. 0520). Value established by 
‘men kere at 4,567 paper milreis to | decree éffective on Bee, = 1927. 
- the e gale Talirels ($0.1196 ate Ba, 
Colonies in estanlasiis and Africa, G., Jugo-Slavi — Dinse So. 1930). 
que Papel ($4.8665). Latvia, G. $0.1930). ‘ 
British Honduras, G., poe ($1.0000). i Liberia, G., Dollar ($1.0000). Currency: De- 
_. ‘Bulgaria, G., Lev (30.0072). preciated silv: = token coins 
Ks Canada, 'G., Dollar ($1.00). Lithuania, G —~ ($0.1000). Currency: notes of 
Se Gy Fes0.($0:1217)- eda) (s0.ea7e). | een Bang ($0.4985). 
ee ee Netherlands, G_ Guilder (lgrin), (80.4020). 
Roounmand: ‘G., Dollar ($1.0000). 
Nicaragua, ren Cordoba ($1.0000). 
Norway, G., Krone ($0.2680). 
Panama, G., Balboa ($1.0000). 
Paraguay, Peso (Argentine), ($0.9648). Cur- 
rency: Depreciated Paraguayan paper currency. 
Persia, S., Kran ($0.0704). Currency’ Silver” 
circulating above its metallic value. Gold coin is 
a commodity only, normally worth double the silver 
of same denomination. 
Peru, G., Libra ($4.8665). 
Philippine Islands, G., Peso ($0.5000). 
‘osta Rica, G., Poland, G., Zloty ($0. 1122). Value established by 
Id) equal 1 U.S. dol decree on Oct. 13, 1927. 
_ Cuba, G., Peso ($1. 0000). Portugal, G., Lavees ($1.0805). Currency: In- 
Denmark, G., Krone ($0.2680). convertible pa: 
- Dominican Republic, G., Dollar ($1.0000). U.S. Roumania, eh ($0.0960. By law of 1929). 
‘money is principal cireulatin oh aera Russia, G:, Ruble ($0.5146). Pre-war unit (one 
peuad or, G., Sucre ($0.20 Soviet chervonetz = 10 gold rubles.) 
Pound (100 pinscats) ($4.9431). The Paige G., Colon ($0.5000). 
etual Pietaekadiea is the British pound sterling, which Siam, G! (Baht), Tical ($0. 4424). Value estab- 
eal tender for 9714 piasters. lished by law of April 15, 1928. 
Estonia, oi Kroon ($0.2680). Spain, G., Peseta ($0. 1930). Valuation is for gold 
qenand..G .. Markka ($0.0252). peseta: currency is notes of the Bank of Spain. 
Frane ($0. ral 16 ene value was Straits Settlements, G., Dollar ($0. 5678). 
: esta ‘plished by the law of June 24, 192 Sweden, G., Krona’ ($0.2680). - 
pac: ermany, A FF rg ud Se. 383). gudnuny, Switzerland, G., France es Wey ion 
‘> Oe aal eat Britain, Poun A erlin urkey, +f iaster 0440). iaste: 
“ 4 eee reece, G., Drachina ($0.0130). Value eiephisnea equal to the ag £2). C be fe 
by law of May 14, 1928. Uruguay, G., Peso ($1.0342). Currency: Incon- 
Guatemala, G., Quetzal ($1.000) ss vertible p: aper, 
_ Hayti, G., Gourde ($0.2000). Currency: National Venezuela, G., Bolivar ($0.1930). 


means gold standard country; S, silver. Value in U. S. money is stated in parentheses. 


JAPANESE WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEYS, WITH EQUIVALENTS. 
(Revised from Financial and Economie Annual of Japan, 1928.) 


_ JAPAN. GREAT BRITAIN. UNITED STATES. FRANCE. GERMANY. 


1 on a re ae pmereese slow 
Wamates tit > alesse <5 + 0 2.44030 miles 2.44029 miles 3.92727 kilometres | 3.92727 kilometre 

r -»| 1.15152 miles 1.15151 miles 1.85318 kilometres | 1.85318 kilometre 
Ri. seeeeeeeee| 5.95505 8q. miles [5.95501 sq. miles 15.42347 kilometres |15.42347 Te i 


\ ho= 10 Tan... ometre 5 | 
= 3, ea Sead 0.991735 hectares | 99.17355 ar 
aed ees +eeese+-|3.95369 Sq. yards 3.95367 sq. yards 3.30579 centiares 3. See Berges 


47.65389 gals. ei) 1.80391 hectolitre A 80391 *hectall tre! 
4.96005 bushels 511902 bush, (ary) 


Fe Ser Rie et NS IO 


2.45064 acres 2.45062 acres 


oa 


Rare 1-10 of one ton 1-10 of one ton 1-10 de tonne 1-10 tonne 


omme.| 8.26733 lb, aera 8.26733 Ib. (avoir.) !3.75000 kilogrammes] 3.75000 a 
Za 10.04711 1b: (troy) 10.04711 1b. (tro: 3 
Pie. 160 RAE sss, +++] 182277 Ib. 
Sepirn Ib. (troy) 1.60754 Ib. (troy) gramme 
ki 4 ‘Momme. Rei aie a raleinre he Mt 11644 drams 0.13228 oz. (avoir.) | 3.75000 grammes 3.75000 gramme 


Jee! by 2.41131 dwts. 0.12057 oz. (troy) 
Yen=100 Sen........1 28.0d. 582. 0.4984 dollar 12.7226 francs. 2.0924 mark, 


‘The value of the yen is as follows: Prior to De- | of pure pol. The metric system was ad 8 adopt- 

-cember, 1885, gold yen, 0.4 momme of pure apan by ‘an act of April, igh, sie 

sive from gt aoe ~ Si ase eat — Aha sete oe a uy 1 ioe. and 

* ver yen e of pure silver; sub-| daily use, especia cities and in Go ae 
sequent to October, 1897, gold yen, 0.2 momme! circles, eee verninent 


2 ae VALUE AND WEICHT OF GOLD. 

. The unit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. | word, there being various sizes—jewelers preferring 
_ A “fine”? ounce means an ounce of pure gold. The those valued at from $100 to $500. 

mint value of gold does not fluctuate but remains ' The $10,000 bar _is most uently used for 
“constant at $20.67183462 per fine ounce. Troy | Mansfer purposes. It is about, 34% toes. wide, 


measure is used in weighing gold. The grain is 6 %4 inches long, and 134 inches deep, ‘The value of 


such a bar 
the same in both troy and avoirdupois measure | the largest Trade: ee TOS S1D/ O00 8 $11, 000, It is 


but the ounce and the pound are not the same. For 9 gold bar valu 
The troy ounce contains 480 grains and the troy ae be ge us Apetatbed ‘would pene 
pound oe grains, there being 12 ounces to the | inches wide, inches long and 8% inches ~ 


pound. The troy pound is never used in weighing | dee Both ae 7 
: fold, even when the weights of large quantities are | 2, als, 75 ‘ounces FO COED BEE Rey ip mane 


to be computed. The avoirdupois ounce contains 17-inch cube of gold weighs a ton. 
ie 437%4 grains and the avoirdupois pound contains These dimensions are for pure gold_ bullion, 
a Wy ae grains, there being 16 ounces to the pound | called 1,000 fine, which is 999.99 fine, and are ‘BD 


| 
y) 
avoir.) | 1.32277 lb. tayolr.) 0.60000 kilo- 0. 60000kilogramme | 


Es ‘ 


ere is no standard bar, in the sense of the! proximations only, 


LOT tay ate Sat ta 


aall ; ix Ay Pauae ye 5 ed ¥ , Spat 
- a oh 5 5G) ih bis . ‘ oo ¥ < é 5 rae , 
‘ORS United States—Bank Clearings. 
BANK CLEARINGS IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES, 
? is — ___(®igures compiled by the New York Clearing House Association.) 
ine ] ; i : San - 
(Cal) |New York. SGhleago: Boston. | Baltimore. |Pittsburgh.| Francisco. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
|. Dotlars. | Dottars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
+6, Meee 178,533,248 25,930,200! 19,716,992) 15,637,209] 3,355,602! 5,761,511 
19,...../235,802,634| 29,685,973 17,902,683) 4,343,446) 7,276,699 
243,135,013 y 4 | 18,816,778) 4,896,046] 8,982,887 
000) 14,327,564! 3,745,337) 6,808,206 
: 3 19,310,000|" 4,838,199} 8,212,798 
31,653,661 21,315,000} 5,025,330) 8,036,967 
35,391, 22,482,000) 5,832,394) 8,856,572 
Sv see te) este sey S300) Sees) Sete Tas asi ae 
. Sed , . . mv, IS, D ,ae WOU, 
See 391,627,476) 37,842,400! 2 é | 25,837,000! 5,260,042) 9,452,672 
Year Kansas New Minne- 
(Cal) : Detroit. Cleveland. | St. Louis. City. Orleans. apolis. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. 
1918. 3,181,233} 4,339,779) 7,833,691) 9,940,881) 2,660,460] 1,949,161 


The total amount of clearings in 127 cities (including those named in above table) in 1928, calendar y ‘ 
was $625,644,791,000. ° aa 


5) TRANSACTIONS ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. v 
‘ Stocks Bonds (Par Stocks Bonds (Par Stocks 

Yr. (Shares). Value). YR. (Shares). Value). YR. (Shares). 
Number. Dofars. Number. Dollars. Number. 
214,425,978 |1,134,656,200 .| 232,842,807 |1,161,625,250 .| 237,276,927 
163,882,956 634,091,000 i .| 282,032,923 
126,515,006 883,567,100 7 3, i € i .| 452,211,399 
131,051,116 674,245,000 - 5,250 |3,771, .| 449,103,253 
83,283,582 501,155,920 h 931,349! 55,036, 90 927.| 576,990,875 
47,889,628 468,898,100 x |1928.| 920,550,032 


173,378,655 956,077,700} | 1922. 
PRICES FOR NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANCE SEATS. 
Low. YeAR.| High. Low. YEAR.| High. Low. || YEAR.| High. 


$34,000] $20,000}}1913...] $53,000|$37,000//1918. ..| $60,000) $45,000 
22, 17,000)/1914,.. 55,000} 34,000]/1919. .. f 60,000 || 1 


1927).°* 10 |170,000 
1928...|__595,000|290,000 

7928 totaled—stocks, 230,043,682 shares; bonds, | $56,000 to $170,000. The Curb Market in 1929 © 
$832,264,000. Curb seats in 1928 ranged from became the Curb Exchange. PINE Siig 
PRICES FCR SEATS ON THE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE. 


YEAR. } High.) Low. High. | Low. | YEAR. , High. | Low. YEAR. , High. ; Low. 


1905. . ..|$23,500/$10,000 1923. ...|$32,000/$25, 
‘ 00||1924: 2.1} 33/000] 26,500 
hai erate riecitd 26/000] 15,500|/1925.... 37.730 39°300 


1908.12] 10:300 7°700||1 24'600| 17,000||1926- -..| 28,000) 24, 
1909. :::| 20/000) 10:500}}191 22,500] 15,500)/1927...-| 32.500] 27-000 
1910. ...! 17.500! 12.0001\1916. 30,000! 16,250!11928..:.) 45,000! 25,00 


id aTpar , on April 9, ; domestic corporations engaged in growiog, Manu- 
lon aealioe Z 2 facturing, buying, selling or handling cotton, wool, — 


1929, a law amending the Act of 1871, incorporating ae t d 
u ayon, artificial sil, jute or liner textiles, made 
the New York Cotton Exchange, by permitting the | in whole or in part of any of these commodities, or 
Exchange to eliminate the word ‘ cotton” from its | manufacturing, buying, selling or handling the by- — 
corporate name, and extending the fields of operations | products of any mi them, or te si Ba ede ; 
ding in cotton, cotton | or compress or other plants or facilities suitable lor 
hone Coy ocudants aot tho purchase or sale | use in connection with or for the promotion of any 
@f stocks, bonds or other securities of foreign or! of said activities. , 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION. ray a 
(Headquarters, 1016 Munitions Building, Washington, D. C.) \ ay : 


= : aid in by United ; Elevator Co., Cairo, Ill. , FO 
Ste ta enmnent, $9,000,000. rrhe balance is to wane, Omelals: J.P. Higgins, O rating Manager, 
ssissi/ vision, ree TTU 
be Stier ot bag rey 188s rd = Buil Prat Louis, and Trafic Manager for Solicita- 
tion, 1210 Federal Commerce Trust Building, St. — 
Louis: W. M. Hough, Traffic Manager, 320 Maga- 
zine St., New Orleans. ters" 
BE. V. Pickley, Operating Manager, Warrlor Divi- 
sion, 320 Meaher Building, Mobile, Ala. Fr 
angie ver inh Biante ee ReNE te Cee amen, 
: 1 ; : . Smith, 602 Chamber | sip vision. 523 Maraqueite .. Minneapolis. ' 
of De te aide, 73m ie Mo.; Wilmer M. wwe e heey Chief Engineer, 320 Magazine 8t., 
5 i ,Pa.; R. ew Orleans. 4 
eprewn’ ee ae! ee Oe fra am, Ala.: ¥. H. Lawton, General Purchasing Agent, 320 
MJ. Sanders 49) Hibernia Bank Building, New | Magazine St. New Orleans 


é 
i 
bee 
a: 


jeans, 1 : Cj St., New 
; Thorpe Building, Minne-| J. 8. Powell, Comptroller; 320 Magazine St., 2 
alls, nS See’ Halliday, ¢-o Halliday | Orleans. 


~ 


a 


a 


ri Fn CONDITION OF MEMBERS N. Ws CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. fa, sara 
For the week ending Oct. 11, 1929. The figures are six-day averages. except as to capital and net pro’ 


pilin =o le eet ST 

Surplus ‘Net De-| Time oe >, pares Net Lae lie ge : 
ring House and Un-|_ mand De- earing House Un-| man 

ene _ ‘|Capital] divided |Denosits| posits Members. Capital ‘divided Deposits posits : 

5 Profits. |Average.! Av’ge. iS. Average. Av’ ge 


1,000 | 1,000 
|\Do’lars.| Dollars. 


iene 000 | 1,000 
- Dollars. | Dollars. 
254|| Equitable Tr. Co. 471,994| 50,984 
Bankers Tr. Co... 
TitleGuar.&Tr. tae 


Gen. Han B.&Tr.C.| 211000] 79'033| 321,255) 42'322||Har.Nat.B.&Tr.C. 
CornBx.Bk.Tr.Co.| 12,100] 22,804) 175,526] 31,090 Clearing 
First Eiationa a5 10,000} 97,773) 191,466] 11,812|| Non-Members 
Irving 50,000] 82,750] 348,413) 55,241||Cy.Bk.Far.Tr.Co. 
‘Continental Bk 6,000} _11,275} 11,003 607||Mech.Tr.Co.,Bay. 
Chase Nat'l. BK. .|105,000| 136,937] 711,932 74,496) 7 ee Na) EE ee te 
‘Fifth, Av. Bank.. "500| 3,814 27,5571 1,111)] — Totals....... 619,125! 1111,444'5507,467 


‘Net demand aahoate figures include deposits in | July 1, 1929; and as of Aug. 24, 1929, for the Chase 3. 
“foreian branches in the — = Cae De ar City | National Bank; and as of October 2, 1929, for the — 
Bank gD 350, 556,000); Guar: Co. ($160.- | Figelity Trust Co. 1. 
: bap 000) ; Cugee "National Bank (14, 870, 000); Equit- Figures showing capital are as per official reports— _ 
able Trust Co. ($149,581,000), Bankers Trust Co. | as of June, 1929, for the 7 national banks, and as of 

GE, 129,000). September’ 27, 1929, for the 3 state banks and the 
Se ital and surplus of Bank of America are as of | 14 trust companies. 


AGGREGATE TRUST COMPANY DEPOSITS AS OF OCTOBER 11, 1929. 


The g gross figures of Clearing House trust companies include items not included in the net deposits as 
. ‘reported to the cad House. 


osits. | Trust Cos. Deposits. | Trust Cos. Deposits. Trust Cos. Deposits 
sus 20, 000|Cy. Bk. Far.. $61,630,259; Guaranty. . $1,103, vat. 900/Title Guar,. $40,681,300 
499/478,000|Corn Exch. 255,143,000/Irving. ...: '485, ‘978, @00 ——_———_ 
Eq wages . 676,314 ,000| Lawyers Tr. 20,971,400} Total....$3,815,250,559 
. 263,268,600: lPidelity... 53,186,000! New York.. 235,926 000 Change. . —159,110/313 


CONDITION OF MEMBERS N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
For the week ending Oct. 27, 1928. The figures are six-day averages, except as to capital and net profits. 


Surplus |Net De-|, Time Surplus {Net D. Tim 

and Un-} mand De- Clearing House and "One ede | De. 

Capital| divided |Deposits| posits Members. Capital]. divided|Deposits| posits 

t Profits. |Average.| Av’ge. Profits. |Average.| Av’ge. 
1,000 | 1 1 1 1 

aenare Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars Dotlare nies Delton 


y ye ; . ars. : f TS. 
6,000} 13,207/ 60,159] 10,858|/StateBk.&Tr.Co.| 5,006] 6,82: 
12/500] 19,418] 141/670] 34'765||Bankers Tr. Co...| 25/000 7e8ay Petr 50°038 
25,000} 37,173) 133,664) 50,030)|U.S.Mort.&Tr.Co.| 5,000} 6385] 55161] 6'952 
90,000] 74,502 825,430|170,893||TitleGuar.&Tr.Co.| 10/000] 22'922| 36'739| 3°157 
6,000} 20,399) 129,938) 8,305||Guaranty Tr. Co.| 40,000] 60,479 430/861] 83'408 
25,000] 47,428] 303,899] 45,389!|Fidelity Tr. Co..:| 4/000] 3/681 ; : 
13,500] 15,109] 153,894) 46,683||Lawyers Tr. Co...| 3:000| _3'925|_17'679| 9°3e7 
5,000] 26,904) 117,597} _2.897)|N. Y¥. ‘Trust Co.--| 10,000} 25;180] 138'057| 29/348 
11,000| 17,959] 176,095) 32,038||Farm. L. & Tr. Co.| 10/000} 22'416| 107721} 99'959 
»|, 40,000 25,810 127,180 8 Equitable Tr. Co..| 30,000 27,116) 324,829] 46,842 
i 5 4 - olon ank....| 1,4 

40:000| 52705| 366;827| 46'298||~. Non-Member 00} 3,015) "29,001| "7,399 
1/000} 1,492] 6,870! __"800/}Mech. Tr. Co., 

- Chase 60,000| 78/803) 544’483| 70,387|| Bayonne 
Fifth Avenue Bk. +4 ‘ 640 


Garfield Nat. Bk.) 1,000] _ 11920) 15:580| _ 420 Totals 
board Nat. Bk.| 9,000) 12,734! 122/336! - 8,430 
pee ee Ne 
ee demand deposit figures include deposits a Bankers Trust Co. 
gn branches of the National City Bank ($276,- | Co. (891,136,000); bartere roan Guaranty Trust 


BBD) Chase National Bank ($13,977,000); | ($2,181,000); ‘Equitable ‘Trust Co "($111,002,000)-" 


500 783) 3,300) 5,736 
469,400) 796,456|5059,220|883,894 


ed i ad iscieacitinniema the toda i aacepa iki dana 


+ 
> 


aan 


CONDITION OF FEDERAL RESERVE'BANKS, OCTOBER 9, 1929, 
(Amounts given in millions of dollars; six ciphers omitted from each column of figures.) 
FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT. 


B08-(New/Pilla-|Cleve-[Rioh-| At- Chie-|_St, [Min] Kan] Dal) Sax 
Total.| ton. | York/detph | land, .|’'nta. ago. | Lois ooee el a 


7 Pee ira eos | Lods)| las, Fron. 
‘Loans-and investments. .|22,673/1,540/8,720] 1,246] 2,184} 682] 649|3,378 3 
BEARER ccc ats 17,269] 1,205|6,714] "942| 1'558| 524| 526/2'726 aes 200 469 384 1387 
nm securities :.| 7,687] '529/3,276| 491] "729} 201]. 163/1'292| 9249 7| 130 pit 
others 9.982 875/3,437| 451) 830] 323] 363/1/434] 303| 203] 339] o70 
Investments. ....... -| 5,403) 335/2,006| 304} 626) 158] 123] '652| 156] 124| 998] 716 
U.S. Govt, securities... .| 2,656) 172/1, 94) 302) 73) 57| 297) 47 69] 103] 7. 
Other securities. .... .| 2,747] 163) 973] 210) 324] 85| 66| 355] 108| 851 asl 45 
Reserve with Fed. Bks} 1,686) | 98} 790 76 123) 39 27) 58 a 
Net demand deposits. : ::/13 640 916)5,762 6a L011 350 3del1,86¢1 374 sigue e 
i i 326/1,895 
Time deposits.......... .| 6,803] 458]/1,790] 269] 935] 245] 230/1'234 34a iBt 189 Tel 
“* Government deposits. . 209} 12) 64 21 25 Tgel 21 3 3 2 
sig Due from a banks aititeietss & -| 4,126 if 158 ; 24 if 50} _78! 196] 62} 52] 190 6 
Due to banks..........- ; URE Wa Bt ; 
Gil “asl Ose! "Bal BR} 98} 140) 480 “al 3g) 798) 113) - 


YEAR .|B‘ks. Capital. Deposits. 


Dollars. Pct 


8 163,457, 
63| 1,008, 180,225 
1031,383,425 
4} 1,051,720,675 
1,063,978, 175 
1,068,577, 080 

4 a 


To 
“I 
J 
2. 

wom 

100 
1S. 
or 
nD 
(i) 


895 

610. 426,625 
603,396,550 
622, 94 


659,608,169 

688,817,835 

746,365,438 

768,114,231 

847,002,598 
002, 0, Oe re 1,593,856,000|22/639,3 

901,384,244] 4, 374 '551,208| 8,714 962 . .17,536|1,627,375, 000) 21,598, 088,000 37" "440, 39 8 


ae development of trust operations by national 
anks showed continued and Substantial progress 
‘out nse nation from figures compiled as of] Government securities owned, * $, $03, 860,000; 


On that date 2,442 national banks, with a com-| ther securities owned, $3,852,675,000; cash in 
bined capital of $1,218, 8,049, 515, held rmits to | vault, $298,003,000. , 

erc powers, of which had estab- On June 29, 1929, surplus was $1,479, Y 
lished trust ecael ois ee and were administering | national bank notes "outstanding, 5619" Mecho a 


WHO 


Wo Woh bobo 
NIAAA 10 0 00G0~4 
Awooow 


aioe hal a a 
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75,988 trusts, with individual trusts assets aggre- | certified checks outstanding, $2,5: 482,0) 
gating $4,237,648,633. The deposits on that date ae ayes classified: 
Seven ae and past i of these banks aiso| demand, $10, Neos 268,000; time, including posta ae 
were actin trustees for bond and note issues | savings,’ $8,317,095,000; ‘United States capa ig 
segregating: v7. 370,154,456. $228, 243,000; ce $21,598,088,000. i aE 
OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. : Py 
ALL FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. | NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANE a 
Earnings. Earnings. 
= Dividends Wears ee Diaeeae : 
Net. Paid. (Cal’) Gross, Net. Paid. — 
Dollars. Douars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
168,828 1 3 331,1 402 2 
971,026 064 127,113 
72 4,929,214 3,078,481 | 1,942,819 
52,716,310 5,540,6 
367, 5,011,832 35,332,412 27,959,619 1,291,047 
149,294,774 5, ol 60,525,321 53,128,130 1,477, 
82,087,225 6,119,673 , 704, 26,093,832 1,608,721 
16,497,736 6,307,035 11,341,319 3,721,593 1,652,1 Woe: 
12,711,286 | 6,552, 11,413,183 3'043,679 | 1,749,239.) ” 
3,718,180 6,682,496 8,569,350 616,85: 1,796,530 
,066 6,915,958 10,217,174 3,103,298 | 1,888,1) 4 
; 16,611,745 7,329,169 10,600,968 3,749,748 100,191 
43'024,484 13,048,249 7,754,539 1g, 64 639 3, eet 601 2,327,355 
64,052,860 39'129'021 &. ea 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS OF EACH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK IN 1928. en ; 
Depa Gross Net Lividends | Transfers Franchise 
Bank. Dec. 31, 1928.| Earnings. Earnings. Paid. to Surplus.}| Tax. — Ry f 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. raae 
Boston. .... 147,848,000 4,465,342 2,316,522 590,830 | 1,725,692 |. 0c. se apenas 
New York. 988,777, 18,483,042 | 11,018,433 | 2,743,725 Perey Z 
Philadelphia 135,188,00' 394,54 1,282, 843, : 
Cleveland - 185,498,000 6,250,553 3,780,715 856,843 
Richmond. 66,583,000 2,857,64: 1,118,960 370,683 r 
Atlant... J cc ccc eece seas 65,742,000 3,578, 156 1,693,985 312,259 r 
Chicago. ......... srereie aioe 347,172,000 8,936,418 4,763,429 | 1,099,76 
RIOWIS Hoc eds lofoige oases at So oad gpe lees soos rae ae 
Minneapolis.........---.:: 911, ,f10, , 4 
Kansas City...-...-.----+- 92,199,000 2,597,968 659,760 . 
las. ar Sop A etree 2,448, 2,119,666 713,455 258,544 
San Francisco...........-+- | 194,765,000 4\757, 1292 1,974,258 625,751 r 
Ott Mee es 2,436,207,000 | 64,052,860 | 32,122,021 8,458,463 |21,078,899 | 2 "2,584,659 o ‘ 


DETAILS OF OPERATIONS OF THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. : 2 
C ee 
1925. 1926. 1927. | Teen ; ‘ ; 
Am Dollars. ; 
ears Handled 32, oe 1826, 000] 37, on eta 000) 31, oe OT, 000} 62,412, 961, 000 7 


5 ianiet for OWN AC. - 2°961,170,000 31353,326,000 4,050,867,000 4,240, 66,000 
d in open market for own ac. . 11/556 8°980. 000 12'584'960,000| 12, 939, "578,000 13, 315, "531, i050 


he TIS ee er 7,732, 609,352,000: 11049000 aay 
GEE OI a poe a a 258,61 4.576,000|272, 946, 160,000|278, 399° 627 000|301,703, 814 000 
Collection items handled: we, 
ai 021,000! _ 644,273,000] _ 553,703,000) __ 548,373,000 
afi othe ES ah i apt ea os ose gaeons| 6.219°361,000| 6,710,317,000| 7,414,440,000 


‘ rriftes~ ;~issues, redemptions, an 
é 4,971,442,000 10,803,043,000| 9, 002,383,000 
"| gS: R38 288 800 120) 909, 1439, 0001136, '383,890, 000 148, 749, 1027, ‘000 


FEDERAL AND ‘JOINT sTocK LAND B. Pa Aes 


‘The following table shows the total amounts sand Jomt Stock Land | Banks from their origin 
_ loaned in the: ‘ifferont States by Federal Land Banks | to June 30, 1929. Figures are official. 


| Fed. Land |J. St. Land| Fed: Land {J. St. Land 
States. Banks. . States. Banks. Banks. 


Dollars. : he Doitars. 
Louisiana.| 38,078,865) ...++«| 31,840,000) 3 
Maine....| 9,141,850}... ......... 27, 918, 900 

4 A Maryland 5, °157, 700 pat “265 *689,280] ° 
atta | 24s 00| A0.7ez.000 Mass. 3°315'300) ii:8 886/805 |e 207 30 
“4 ah ase E ilatecs oat ae "800] 44, io Lane 108 960 is ‘id 800 
ae: 528; 300) sci. ce «ces caf EL Hens Ss. Dae 342, 

BAGrOPee hes cce hg Pt) MEO, ae oie: 40, 967, 260 ' { ie 1,649,200 4’ "093, 500 
sieleaits neseere 1. | 29,566,590 50 188° 136,991 103,614,421 
eins ot ‘| 65,144'390 A 18,834,200 852,400 

10,053,200) me "819° 700 4 918, 800 
4. TOON. H..... a «... | Virgini 37,103,734 “12,567,250 


"44,481,309 | wi ihe BR 225, 500 
0} 47,124,000 Wyoming. 8,818 10,192,9 
46,724,200] 4.764,3001U.S... .. 1,584,548, 388 882) 738" 770 


, "Loans eae = Federal Sana Banks have num-| Their assets were $1,290,358,881, and their bond 
ee 493,632, by Joint Stock Land Banks, 127,271. | Outstanding on that date totaled $1,177,201,025. 

' The Federal Land Banks, on June 30, 1929, num- tick mete cst ee numbered 48 and had 4 

ny ered 12, and were at Springfield, Baltimore, Colum- The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks had assets _ 

bia, Louisville, New Orleans, St. Louis, St. Paul, | of $106,948,322, and had outstanding loans of 

; gens, Wichita, Houston, Berkeley and Spokane. | $9,030, 939, and discounts of $59,069,938. 


a 
ws : SECURITIES ISSUED TO THE PUBLIC, 1919-1928. 3 $ 
- (From Data furnished by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle.) $ 

e 

t 


} CORPORATE ISSUES, INCLUDING REFUNDINGS. 
(Figures show thousands of dollars, except last column.) 


Long Term Short Preferred | Common |CanadianjOth.For’n| Total Cor-— 
iBonds,Notes| Term Is. | Stocks, <S. Issues. Issues. |porate Issues. 


Be twats 606,808 


Rake 941483 | 543, 5,299,553.720 
Bas 302,498 |1 048, 285 F 2 304, 076 
(en eg 264, 869 1, 383, 466 S i 605,502 | 7,753,040,281 
ts 5 The ranting issues included in the above table } (1924), $516,,275,300; (1925), $637,384,524; (1926) 
otal aa th “ full amounts, as follows—(1919), | $942,550,970; (1927) $1,928 187,260; (1928) 


0; (1920), $256.208,311; (1921), $567,- | $1,738,274,615. 
Ciga2\ $737,548,240; (1923), $530,343,943, 


OTHER ISSUES, INCLUDING REFUNDINGS. 
(Figures show thousands of dollars. except last column.) 


For'n Gov't|I"rmLoan| War Fin. | Municipal |Canadian,| U. S. Ter-|Grand Total, 
Issues. B’'d Issues|B’d Issues I F Sold Here.jrit’l Poss./Ine. Corporate 


439,679 | 110,000 4,286,188,860 
teas 2 27 


651,120 


The refunding issues included in the above table 
tatalled. for both tables in their full amounts, as 
a3, 8 ws—(1919), $697,785,662; (1920). $375,213,992; 
921), $627,054,673; (1922), $931,499,496; (1923); 


8,3! 
38,053 9,927,736,770 
|® aeseau "319, 706; (1924), $759,300,015; Sas 580, 


1926 $1,086,140,755; (192 
485; (lon) $ ,877,421,537. : 


th GROWTH OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
(By H. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Sec. of U. S. League of Local Building and Loan Associations.) 


* Member- Total Ave. Per -| Assocl- ) Member- 
i Assets. Member.|| Year. | ations. hip. Ns Sonne 


1,495,136 $571,366,628 K LOLO.: 
931 429.45] |19: 


1,898,344,346| 473.23 12/666 111; 305, 905 


be Building Societies, formed to enable 2 person to build or purchase a house b Sake 
a aan in England about 1836, when Parliament passed a regulatory act. The {dea soon 2g money t 


% 
Ba 
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N .y ‘| 
GN AD aes siviNes: BANKS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ee De Sa (Their condition, as reported by sce! Sea a Dept,, July 1, 1929, Cents omitted.) 


Total Deposi- { Deposited | Withdrawn. | Dividends” r 
tors. in Year. in Year. Pd. in Yr. 


Bronz County. Dollars. Dotiars. Number Do Dollars. Dales” 


Bronx Savings Bank........ 22,389,284 ; y 
Dollar Savings Bank. . te 81/299'037 17 29° 388 133 
Fordham Savings Bank... .. 8/382/609 268, 52' 5, 6,324,5 470,420 
North Side Savings Bank... 20; 053,597 18. 946, 123 Be we 734, 558 81346,919 R: 


Rie «MG Sw Ma Dew oie eek. 132,124,529} 120,610,219 51,917,499] | 52,667,414 


21,341,548 


10,431,175 

10,407,658 

,646,472 23/455,439 

ek #2. . 7 13,731,038 
377,308 996,798 a 


S owipase 37,660, 66 "4 , 026, is 
a = ae A 787, % 794, 35178902 ee 

Green Point 5 Savings pone: é if F ; "511,225 

Hamburg Sayings Bank. . 5. 5 

y Home Savings Bank. a 

Kings County Savings Bank. 

Kings Highway Savings B’E. 

Lincoln Sa 


t 


ae ahe- 


48, 493° ae 28 2 
49'645 661 17,224, 197 
198,205,312 “ 60,062,652} 61,229,483 


Peas ODie weve cleaves 1,158,525,379| 1,046,428, 681 394,764,561] 400,642,116 


‘. 


New York Count; 
American Savings eek wrote 12,039,758 10,979,772 x 4,962, ase 5,560,904 
B’k forS’ vi’ gs in the C.of N.Y. 431, y 6: 36,263,3 38,020:736| _ 6,761,738 yj 
Bowery Savings Bank....... “i f f ? cr 844, bor 108) 929'777 13, 086, 1475 
Broadway Savings Bank.....} _16 050, é 5,477, 179,34¢ "62 ¥ 
Central Savings Bank....... 7 i : 0.640.789 B80)" 6,5 ‘801 fragt 
Citizens Savings Bank...... 7 39,085 733, 
. Commonwealth Savings B’k. 
Dry Dock Savings Institution 143/224'878 
' ast River Savings Bank.. 105,094,041 
Emigrant Ind. Sav. Bank. ._| 364,930,547 
Empire City Savings Bank. 4 168 
Excelsior Savings Bank 
Franklin Savings.Bank 
Greenwich Savings Ban 


avis 


Co tee ee ae 


eee ey pewter Spree 10, 963, 939 
Italian Sav. Bank of N.Y¥.C.. 867 i 109, 526, he 
Maiden Lane Savings Bank. . ; ; 138,905 13 S7a eT 
Manhattan Savings Inst..... 1359, rates 7273; 
ee coe Savings Bank... 
New York Savings Bank... . 
North River Savings Bank... 

_ Seamen's Bank for Savings. . 
Uniou Dime Savings Bank. . 
Union Square Savings Bank. 
United States Savings gig 
West Side Savings Bank... 


Vacaed 
eet ae 


1,977,786] 1,767,168 
8144 


; "05: 
settee ae ; 13,415,393| 11, Bed, 960 
eee eee 5 Z 28, ,870, Pr 22'7. 

435 

2.038 10,580,295 
7.573011 
2"104 
5114245 


65,075,375 58,468,800 
2,535,200] - 


P Westchester County. 
Bank for Savings of Orsining 9,156,167 (f 8,066 2,264,832 
Hr’ chester Sav. B’k, Mt. Ver. 21 1,480, ins 

ar wh Ke ve Perry 184 


Peekskill Savings Sif i ag Lee: 
People’s B’k for Sav. N. Roch 
aS le’s Sav. Bank, Yonkers. 
Chester Savings Bank. . 
Daion Sav. B’k, Mamaroneck 
W’ chester Co. cca a T’n. 


3 3,097] __5,509,728 
Soh area 497 496,384) “113,604, 040| 169.246| 36,755,404) 38,115,919 


“i otal was “Slate... | 5s000;876.04114,463, 045,567 (5,116, 61!1,517,605,186) 1,543,061,0821188,081,204 


308 


United States —Stock cf 


Money in the Country. 


STOCK OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MONEY IN THE TREASURY, IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, AND IN CIRCULATION. 


Money Held in Treasury. 


Money Outside of Treasury. 


stock of Amount held ae eee g In Circulation. 
June 30 money in trust against gold} against U.5. 
. if and silver certifi- | notes (and Total. Per 
fe bas cates (and Treas-| Treas. notes “Amount Capita 
ury notes of 1890)| of 1890). 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Perc't. 
1900... ../2,366,220,306 9,492,279 684,502,535 150,000,000 |2,081,230,562|2,081,230,562 | 27.28 
1901.....|2,511,472,149 |1,032,478,309 724,204,453 150,000,000 |2,203,197,793|2,203,197,793| 28.34 
2 2,59: 680 |1,097,554,958 782,759,447 150,000,000 |2,279,114,169/2,279,114,169} 28.81 
1,168,981,838 851,068,220 150,000,000 |2,399,732,179|2,399,732,179 | 29.82 
1,224,312, 939,695,854 150,000,000 |2,552,905,5:! ,052,905,594 | 31.18 
1,245,500,840 949,347,475 150,000,000 |2,623,340,288|2,623,340,288 | 31.51 
1,330,108,772 995,419,223 150,000,000 |2,774,690,086|2,774,690,086 | 32:77 
1,420,506, 1,076,259,059 150,000,000 |2,813,863,253|2,813,863,253 | 32.69 
1,597,131,693 | 1,253,218,854 000, 3,079, 154,948/3,079,1 35.19 
1,599,621,318| 1,296,926,188 150,000,000 |3,148,826,032)3,148,826,032 | 35.41 
1,603,186,039| 1,285,013,962 150,000, 3,148,683,602|3,148,683,602 | 34.84 
1,731,084, 1,387,148,381 150,000,000 |3,263,053,258/3,263,053,258 | 34.72 
2 |1,782,320,070 1,415,575, 150,000, 3,335,220,310/3,335,220,310 34.87 
1,834,111,705 | 1,475,782,971 150,000,000 |3,418,691,986/3.418.691,986 | 35.12 
4 11,845,575,888| 1,507,178,879 150,000,000 |3,458,059,755)3,458,059,755 92 
1,967,664,597 | 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 |3,702,546,925/3,319,581,654 | 32.96 
2,356,535,766 | 2,057,409,391 152,979,026 |4,242,603,335/3,649,258,222 5.63 
2,859,395,765| 2,063,390,829 152,979,026 |4,882,768,624|4,066,403,717 39.05 
2,976,250,306 | 1,407,694,251 152,979,026 |5,337,680,537/4,481,696,916 33 
2,907,811,676 906,672,947 152,979,026 |5,687,274,720|4,876,638,244 -95 
2,379,663,573 704,637,755 152,979,026 |6,483,470,046|5,467,588,61 51.38 
2,921,039,410 919,643,386 152,979,026 |6,173,081,743|4,910,992,490 45.44 
3,515,582,704| 1,000,577,605 152,979,026 |5,761,065,158|4,463,172,111 40.67 
3,821,845,775| 1,150,167,96. 152,979,026 |6,031,110,580)4,823,274,7 43.35 
4,248,437,682| 1,628,138,695 152,979,026 |6,226,242,532|4,849,307,433 43.03 
4,176,381,450| 2,059,798,696 153,620,986 |6,187,048,829)}4,815,207,508 42.20 
4,210,358,026| .2,139,770,428 154,188,886 |6,358,383,731)/4,885,266,064 42.29 
4,159,055,896| 2,096,205,453 155,420,721 |6,604,431,423)4,851,321,131 41.48 
1928.....)8,118,090,754 |3,725,649,727| 1,986,761,140 156,039,088 |6,379,202,167|4,796,626,25' 52 
1929... ...|8,538,796,197|3,789,886,214| 1,854,372,591 156,039,088 '6,603,282,57414,746,296,567| 39.62 


The form of circulation statement was revised 
beginning June 30, 1922, so as to include in the hold- 
ings of the Federal reserve banks and agents, and 
hence, in the stock of money, gold bullion and foreign 
gold coin held by the Federal reserve banks and 
agents, and to include in the holdings of the Federal 
reserve banks and agents, ang, hence, exclude from 
money in circulation, all forms of money held by the 
Federal reserve banks and agents whether as reserve 

ainst Federal reserve notes or otherwise. The form 
-! the circulation statement was revised eee | 
December 31, 1927, so as to exclude earmarked gol 
coin from the stock of money, and, hence, from money 
in circulation, and to include in the holdings of the 
Federal reserve banks and agents, and, hence, in the 
stock of money, gold coin an bullion held abroad for 
the account of the Federal reserve banks. These 
changes do not affect the figures prior to the establish- 
ment of the Federal reserve system. For the sake of 


STOCK OF MONEY, CLASSIFIED. BY KIND, 


Gold coin 
and Silver Subsidiary 
bullion | dollars. silver. 
Dollars, Dollars, Dollars 
1034,384,444 | 566,131,027 ,863, 
1,124,639,062 | 568,182,941 89,822,771 
1,192,594,589 | 570,135,200 97,183,762 
1,248,681,528 | 573,643,226 | 102,034,567 
1,327,656,398 | 572,869,605 | 107,062,021 
1,857,655,988 | 568,228,865 | 114,824,189 
1,475,706,765 | 568,251,530 | 118,224,920 
1,466,389,101 | 568,249,982 | 130,452,218 
1,618,133,492 | 568,259,812 83 
1,642,041,999° | 568,276,719 
1,636,043,478 1277, 508 
1,753,196.722 | 568,279,367 
1,818,188,417 »278,020 
1,870,761,835 | 568,273,263 
1,890,656,791 | 568,272,478 
1,985,539,172 | 568,271,655 
2,444,635,900 270, 
3,220,241,826 | 568,269,513 
3,162,807,999 | 499,515,930 
3,113,306,403 | 308,145,759 
2,865,482,492 | 268,857,494 | 258,855,239 
3,274,729,834 | 288,788,378 | 271,314,375 
3,784,651,712 | 381,174,404 | 271,210,886 
4,049,553,7 491,886,769 | 269,186,084 
4,488,390.565 1794,851 | 277,614,37) 
4,364,631,581 | 522,061,078 | 283,471,97 
4,447,396,937 | 533,491,184 | 288,923,000 
4,587,298,153 | 537,944,446 | 295,589,859 
4,109,162,895 | 539,961,701 | 299,010,231 
4,324,350,860 | 539,960,849 | 304,187,449 


comparability the figures from 1915 on, as shown on 
this statement, have been compiled on the basis cf the 
revisions mentioned. Beginning on December 31, 

1927, the circulation statement was also revised to 
include throughout minor coin (the bronze 1-cent 
piece and the nickel 5-cent piece). For the sake of 
comparability the figures from 1900 on, as shown on 

statement, have been revised to include minor 
coin. Satisfactory data on minor coin for earlier 
years were not available. 

_ Beginning on December 31. 1927, the circula- 
tion statement is dated for tbe end of the month 
instead of the beginning of the succeeding month as 
was the practice theretofore. 

The amount of money _held.in trust meer 
gold and silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 
should be deducted from these totals before com- 
Eee them with total money outside of the Treasury 
to arrive at the stock of money in the United States. 


AT THE END OF EACH FISCAL YEAR. 


National Other Pet. 
ank and of gold 
notes. to to 
money. 
ernie 5 Sch 
640, »366,220,306 | 43.71 
353,742,187 | 2,511.472,149 | 44.78 
356,672,091 | 2,593,909,680 | 45.98 
413,670,650 | 2,717,645,797 | 45.95 
449,285,095 | 2,838,022,660 | 46.78 
495,719.806 | 2,919,493.653 | 46.50 
561,112,360 | 3,109,379,635 | 47.46 
603,788,690 | 3,158,110,743 | 46.43 
3,423,067,787 | 47.27 
920,07 451,521,162 | 47.57 
466,855,679 | 47.19 
606,988, 48.6 
101,964,792 | 49.11 
+777,020,720 |°49. 
+797,825,099 | 49.78 
4,050,782,821 | 49.02 
4,541,729,710 | 53.83 
5,678,773,560 || 56.88 
6,906,237,092 | 45.80 
7,688,413, 40.49 
719,037,730 | 8,158,495,864 | 35.12 
743,290,374 | 8,174,527,767 | 40. 
758,202,027 | 8,276,070,257. | 45.73 
747,439,719 | 8,702,788,390 | 46.5 
778,011,779 | 8,846,541,519 | 50.74 
733,366,074 | 8,303,631,583 | 52.56 
720,669,244 | 8,428,971,329 32.76 
boo'e20'ees | Stison0r7se | Oye 
620, »118,090,75: .62 
704,294,442 | 8,538,796,197 -66 


Ordinary Receipts.| Ord. Expenditures. 


Cap. 

Dolars. Dols. Dollars. Dols 

) 4,418,913| 1.12 4,269,027] 1.09 

? age 10,848,749) 2.04] 10,786,075] 2.03 
1810.. 9,384,215| 1.30 :156,510} 1.13 
1820.....| 17,880,670] 1.86 8,260,627] ..89 
$2830... 6: 844,116} 1.93 15,143,066] 1.18 
 -1840.....] 19,480,115) 1.14 24/317,579| 1.42 
1850.....) 43,603,439| 1.87 ,543,492| 1.70 
65,350,575 | 2.39 59,742,668] 2.18 

064,608} 1.78 63,130,598] | 2.00 

3,714,605} 9.52) 12,97,555,224| 37.01 

411,255,477 |10.64) 309,653,561} 8.01 

3,526,611| 6.64} %67,642,958| 5.32 

403,080,984| 6.39} 318,040,711] 5.04 

; 7,240,852 | 7.45) 520,860,847) 6.84 
: 587,685,338| 7.56]  524,616,925| 6.75 
: 562,478,233| 7.09} 485,234,249) 6.11 
e 561,880,722| 6.94| 517,006,127} 6.38 
541,087,085| 6.55| 583,659,900] 7.07 

544,274,685| 6.46} 567,278,914] 6.74 

594,984,446 | 6.93] 570,202,278] 6.64 

665,860,386| 7.61] 579,128,842] 6.62 

601,861,907! 6.76' _ 659,196,320. _7.40 


“Ordinary receipts” include receipts from customs 
and internal revenue; payments of principal and 
interest on account of obligations of foreign govern- 
ments and railroad securities owned by the Govern- 
ment; and receipts from miscellaneous sources; but 
do not include postal revenue or receipts from issues 
of securities. 

anama Canal receipts in 1929, (year ending June 
a) were $28,046,704, and expenditures were $9,045,- 


Population estimate of Government Actuary used 
in per capita figures. 
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Navy. 


Dotiars. Dollars. 


ee eee 


as a atl 


ad 


39,429 2 
ures in “War” column are on a warrant basis, 
and, up to and including the fiscal year 1922, in- 
elude expenditures for rivers and harbors, but not 
expenditures on account of the Panama Canal or 
civil expenditures under the War Department at 
- Washington. 
Beginning with the fiscal year 1923, the figures 
{nclude all expenditures, ci and military, under 


The Comptroller General of the United States, 
as head of the General Accounting Office, is charged 
by law with the settlement and adjustment, in- 
dependently of the executive departments, of ali 
claims and demands whatever by the Government 
or against it, and all accounts whatever in which 
the Government is concerned, either as debtor or 
creditor, and /is vested with all powers and duties 
previously conferred or imposed by law upon the 
former ‘omptroller of the Treasury and the six 


uditors of the Treasury Department. 
f e superintends the recovery of ali debts finally 
certified by audited settlemenis. to be due the 
United States, and the preservation of all accounts, 


with their vouchers, ete., which have 
4 Oe tad amd countersigns all warrants authorised 
__ by law to be signed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


+ (Official figures, covering “‘ordinary’’ receipts and disbursements.) { es 
Ordinary Receipts.| Ord. Bxpenditures, *} 5 


U. S. MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 


Dollars. 


canes “abe eR SS 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


S y Wy) 7 beg 1st be 


ue ‘ et thie LS) : si " (ei 


‘ Sie 


and Expenditures. 


Per 
Total. Cap. 


Dols. 
6.66 


007;135,481/35.88 
4/012/044'702/ 35.28 
3,780,148,684 32,76 
:|3;962;755,690 33:83 
47129)394,441|34:81 
042,348,156 33.68 
033,250,220/33-07 


seen |S, 


4, 


192: 
1929 


“Expenditures chargeable against ordinary re- 
ceipts’ cover the operating expenditures of the 
Government departments and establishments, int 
est on the public debt, refunds of customs and inte; 
nal revenue receipts, postal deficiency, expenditures 
on account of operations in special accounts and for 
investments on account of various trust funds, and 
public debt retirements chargeable against ordinary 
receipts; but do pot include public debt retirement 
a the surplus or from the balance in the Pete 


Hl YEAR 
Navy. (Fisc.) 


Dollars. 


War. 
Dollars, 


Figures in ‘Navy’ column are on a warrant — 
basis, and, up to and including the fiscal year 1922, | 
do not include civil expenditures under the Navy — 
Department at Washington. 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1923, the figures vi 


include all expenditures, 
Navy Department. 


rs 


civil and naval, under the 


It is the duty of the Comptroller General to in= 
vestigate at the scat of government 1 
all matters relating to the receipt, disbursement, © 
and application of public funds. 

General accounting C 
General—J. R. MeCarl, Neb.; Assistant Comptroller 
Generai—Lurtin R. Ginn, Ind.; General Counsel— 
R. L. Golze, Pa.; Bxecutive Officer—JI. L. Baity, Mo.;. 
Gounsel.-Charles M., Galloway, So. Car.; Chief Clerk 
—Reed F. Martin, West Va.; Disbursing Clerk—Carl 
Collier, Ohio. : ‘ 

Section 302 of the Budget and Accounting Act — 
of June 10, 1921, provides that the Comptroller 
General and the Assistant Comptroller General 
shail hold office for fifteen years and that the Comp- 
troller General shali not be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. The terms of these two officers began 


July 1, 1921. 


the War Department, exclusive of Panama Canal, — vi 7 


or elsewhere ae 


office officials—Comptroiler = 


¥ 
oa 


Ee, 
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Total gross rks anes : Total gross eae June 30. | 
. debt. ita debt. ita - 


Total gross 
. debt. 


Dollars. Dotlis. 
2,298,912,643} 47.05/|1904 
2,090,908,872| 41.69||1 


2,019,285,728| 39.35 
1'856/915,644 


Dollars. ree 
59,804,661 2.36 
42,243,765 1.62 
35,588,499 1.32 
31,974/081 1.15 


28, 701, 373) 1.01 : 15, 35.37 
44°91342 1.53 1,721-958,918| 32.07 
rats 1 2.08 Us78's5:160| 38.11 ee 
6 : 1578,551, i 
15555,659,550| 27.10 1,153,984,937 
90,582,417} 2.83 1/465,485,294| 24.97 1,193,838,505 
16.03 1:384,631.656 745 
33.56 1,249,470,511 
53.33 1;122/396,584 
77.07 
77.69 1,005,806,561 
73.19 31218841 
69.87 961,431,766 
. 67.41 1,016,897,817 
‘| 21436,453'269! 63.19 1,096,913/120 
1,222'729'350 
.. | 2,322,052,1411-58.70 1;226'793;713 
:} 2'209:990;838] 54.44 1'932'743'063 
21151,210,345| 51.62 1/436,700.7 
}| 2'159'932'730| 50.47 1/263;416,913 
=e! 2/1561276,649| 49.06 
; reap, 278 47.21 1,221,572,245 


54.47 1;1787031,357 
2/159,418,315! 45.37 1,159'405;913 


the gross debt do not | mand notes; United States notes,*less the amount _ 
ek or | of the gold reserve since 1900; postal currency ont 
fractional currency, less the amounts Officially 
estimated to have been destroyed; and also the 
redemption fund held by the Treasury to re tire 
national bank notes of national banks failed, in © 
~The interest pbeuring debt is gona of bonds | liquidation, and reducing circulation, which prior — 
g este the Pacific railways, and the Navy pension | to 1890 was not included in the published debt — 


tements. | 
; ithe non-interest bearing debt includes old de- } 
INTEREST ON THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


By x Per |; Year Per | Year Per || Year 


are. 


pan 


Per 
_| Interest. Cap. || Fisc. Interest. | Cap. || Fisc. Interest. Cap. || Fise. Interest. | Cap. » 
Dollars. Dols. Dollars. Dols. Dollars. Dols. Dollars. Dols. o. 
40,160,333} .53|| 1908 21,426,138} .24/} 1916 22,900,313) .22|| 1923 |1,055,088,486] 9.48 
32,342,979) .42)| 1909 Bp e03 836 -25|| 1917 24,742,129) .241) 1924 938,740,772] 8.33 | 
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¥ , ‘ 882,014,950 3 

‘ 28,556,349) .35 || 1911 21;311}334| .23|| 1919 | 615,867,337] 5.80|| 1926 | 831,469,206] 7.20 
4] 24,646,490) .30}| 1912 22'616,300; .24|| 1920 |1,024;024'440] 9.62 || 1927 | 787:793/764| 6.74 

24,590,944) .30// 1913 22'899/108] :24|| 1921 | "996,676,804| 9.22|| 1928 731,764,476) 6.18 

24,308,576} .29 || 1914 22,863,957] .23}|| 1922 | 989,485,410] 9.22 || 1929 | 678,330,400) 5.66 
7 | 241481,158| 28 |] 1915 22,902,897| .23 a 


. eh, * Population estimate of Government Actuary used in per capita figures. Daily Treasury statement. H 
APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS.” 
é (Covering 12-month period ending June 30 of year named.) 4 ’ 
Dollars. Doliars. 


147,714,941]|1906..... 489,241,777 ; i" 
4,648||1907....: 549,434,246 reel pet ity 

tae 555,739,444 3 1 

Lilt] 627}516,247 

ete 648) 191,676 

ha a 663,725,795 

ee ee 634,549,561 1 
sexe c[u. G17, 382178 s.cee| 4,177,802; 101 
684,757,276 : 


ia) large part of eg appropriations made by Con- PIR and public “buildings are by law ex- 
gress are annual appropriations, intended only to|empted from the fiscal year limitation, and are 
cover the running expenses of the Government available until expended, as are also other appro 

4 ‘during a specific fiscal year. Such ee ae Priations when expressly exempted by law. 

Fes can be used only to pay bills incurred during the In the case of these appropriations the amount 
fiscal year for which they were made, and if not} that can be expended during any one fiscal year 
juired for this purpose, unless repealed before | is sometimes limited. It not limited the appro- 

Z entered on the books, are carried to the sur-| priation can all be used-in one year or spread over 

: ¢ tn funds at the end of the third fiscal year. a period of years according to the nature of the 

_ Appropriations for rivers and harbors work, | undertaking. 


DOMESTIC COINAGE AT UNITED STATES MINTS. 


f Other and Calendar 

Gold. Silver. Total Value. Years. Gold. Silver, Tote veh, ~ 
CEE ae eRe eee 473, mh 445, 403 e-+.-| 192,380,000] 19,874. 

© TRS > sek) aa a il (0,777,494]|1926..... 78,540,565] 19) ae "308 ios: a8 ‘Gor 

TaN Sobers peo eon 2 50,213,500]/1927..... lo aee oy Bae 11,286/217| 14 1, 147) 127% 
“peal ES “| Re os tse es beat op ON) 8,748) 867 189; 173,337. ; 


GHOIRe ei 1360, 8 '118]|1793- 5,889,193.956 
pegged it, 21627:040 22004677301] 1928 |4943,048,477)1,413,547,950)5,889,193,95 


CALENDAR 
YDHARS. 


y i : * ns 


ee" 


vets 2 : aA iS ele Sai Ry ts "4 
«U.S —Monetary System; 
a + at — = ae =. . t 


“ 


_. Gold Goin—weight, 25.8 grains to the dollar: 
fineness, 900-1000, unlimited as to issue, di : 
_ tlons, $2.50, $5, $10, $20: legal tender, wninnited: 


receivable for all public dues; exchangeable for 
id certificates and other ro Wetck money. . 

ollars— t, 2.5 grains; 
fineness, 900-1000; ratio to gold, 15. >coinag 
<n a in 1905, resumed a 1931: lees Ponte : 


14.953 to 1. 


\ 


ae 


dues up to 25 cents; redeemable in “lawful 
money’’ at the Treasury in sums or multiples of $20. 
Gold Certificates—Limit of issue for gold 
bullion, to two-thirds of the amount of gold cer- 
tificates outstanding; for gold coin, unlimited, 
unless gold coin reserve against United States 
motes (greenbacks) falls below $100,000,000; de- 
nominations, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000; made legal tender by act Dec. 24, 
1919; receivable for all public dues; redeemable in 
gold coin at the Treasury. 
Silver Certificates—Unlimited as to issue for 
Standard silver dollars; denominations, $1, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100; not a legal tender; receivable 


es 


ot lie 
re 


Sr oe 


The issue of the smaller-sized paper currency of 
the United States Government was begun by the 
Treasury Department on July 10, 1929, and there- 

progressed on the basis of retiring outstanding 
oid-size currency unfit for circulation with the new 
Teduced. currency. 

In due course all outstanding old-size currency 
were replaced with the new small-size, and this was 
accomplished, for the most part, before the end of 
the 1929 calendar year. 

The i itial issue of the new ‘‘shin plasters’ was 
made through the Federal Reserve Banks and their 
branches. 

The new size for the paper currency is 6 5-16 x 
2 11-16 inches. -The principle of denominational de- 
signs has been sirictly followed. The back designs 
aie uniform for each denomination irrespective of 
kind, The face desigrs, likewise, are characteristic 
for each denomination as regards the important pro- 
tective features, with only sufficient variation in 
detail to indicate the kind 

Five kinds of paper currency are now issued— 
United States notes, silver certificates, gold certifi- 
cates, Federal reserve notes, and National bank 
notes. ‘The new designs will be applied to all issuable 
denominations of all these kinds. 

The portraits assigned to the faces, and the embel- 
lishments provided for the backs, of the several 
denominations, are as follows: * 


Sy 


ae APs 


Denomi- Portrait Embellishment 
Ration on face on back 
: $1 Washington Ornate ONE 
$2 Jefferson Monticello 
$5 Lincoln Lincoln Memorial 
10 Hamilton U.S. Treasury 
; (0 Jackson White House 


The George Alfred Lawrence collection of rare 
1) ogee ae Seite ae Paik oe City in 1929, 
etched some record-breaking prices. 

For a privately minted $5 gold piece issued in 

California in 1849, during the gold fever period, 

$7,900 was paid. According to Thomas L. Elder, the 

highest previous price was $6,000, paid at an auction 

in Europe. The purchaser was Henry Chapman, a 

Philadelphia ge equities ee a private collector 
P name no ged. 

wine coin was minted for the Massachusetts and 

Caliiornia Co,, and bears on its face a shield in which 
js depicted a cowboy throwing 4 lariat with a bear 
and at either side. 


New Currency; Rare Coins. 


ETARY SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. _ er 


SMALLER-SIZED PAPER CURRENCY. rN nat 


HIGH PRICES FOR RARE COINS. r. 


: ighest price of the sale also exceeded all 
<n emo tccccion he for coins in America when | 
$7,000 was eal for the Wass, Moliter & Co.'s 
privately minted $20 gold piece, struck in Sam Fran- 
cisco in 1855. ; 

») + 


Go. ingot of gold for $16, of which but ten are known 
ti : 
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for all public dues; redeemable in ; rs at 
the ‘Treasury ¥ silver dollars ay 
nited States Notes—Limit of issue, $346,- 
681,016; denominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20" S50, 
$100, $500, $1,000; legal tender for all debts, public — 
and private, except customs and interest on the 
public debt; receivable for all public dues; redeem- 
able in gold at the Treasury. ® : 
Treasury Notes of 1890—No further issues, — 
volume steadily diminishing by redemption in silver 
dollars; denominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, 
$100, $500; $1,000; legal tender, unlimited, unless 
otherwise contracted; receivable for all public dues: 
redeemable in gold or silver dollars at the Treasury. 
National Bank Notes—Limit of issue subject 
to deposit of required security and not to exceed — 
capital of banks; denominations, $5, $10, $20 
$50, and $100; notes of denominations of $1, $2 
$500 and $1,000 authorized, but few issued and 
none available for issue; not a legal tender; re- 


ceivable for all public dues except custoims; Tre- ed i 
deemable in “awful money” at the Treasury or 
at bank of issue. | Peay, 


Federal Reserve Bank Notes—Issue unlimited, _ 
subject to deposit of the required security, and 


amount is outstanding. y, 
Federal Reserve Notes—Limit of issue sa 
Federal Reserve Bank notes; 


ee 
me vt 
as denominations, 
$5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,090, $5, 
$10,000: not a legal tender; receivable for all pub! 
dues; redeemable in gold at the Treasury, and in 
old or “lawful money” at any Federal Reserve 
ank, : : be is 


\ 


$50 Grant. U. S. Capitol 
$100 Franklin Independence Hall A ne 
$500 McKinley Ornate FIVE HUNDRED 
$1,000 Cleveland Ornate ONE THOUSAND 
5,000 Madison Ornate FIVE THOUSAND 
$10,000 Chase Ornate TEN THOUSAND | : 
The backs of the new currency are printed uni-— 


formly in green; the faces, in black; and the Treasury 
seals and the serial numbers are imprinted in the 
following colors: eS 

Silver certificates, blue; United States notes, re ; 
Gold certificates, yellow; Federal reserve notes, gree! 
National bank notes, brown. ' ae ie fy 

For the reduced size currency a new type of diss 
tinctive paper has been adopted. The paper basically __ 
is of the type developed during the past few years, 
with a higher folding endurance, particularly in the 
cross direction, than the paper formerly in use. _ 

The use of small segments of silk fiber as a dis- 
tinctive feature has been retained, but the segments 
are scattered throughout the sheet and not localized 
in rows as formerly. ee 

The first issues of the new small size currency 
included all kinds except, National bank notes, and 
all denominations from $1 to $20. Small size gold 
certificates and Federal reserve notes in denomina- 
tions above $20 were issued at a later date. Small 
size National bank notes were printed and issued in 
order of charter numbers. xe, 

The U. S. ees of Peet he Erne we 
Washington, began printing the little notes on Aug, 
6, 1928, and up to June 30, 1929 the Bureau had — 
delivered 697,530,228 of the notes to the Treasury 
Department and the Federal Reserve Banks; and ae 
deliveries are officially expected to total 1,020,600,000 
small notes by June 30, 1930. : 


No less Me pe bes ee er ay ore ae ¥ 
fornia gold pieces broug) x or mor e,and + 
for ten coins prices between $600 and $1,000 were — 
paid. \ ers 

Chapman got, on a bid of $3,900, the Dubosq & 
Co.’s $10 Bold piece, struck in California in 1850, and % 
he also paid $3,700 for a $5 gold coin issued by ; . 
Schults Co. in 1851, bearing on the reverse an 
eagle with the inscription, “Pure California Gold.” 

Of several $50 coins the only one to get in the — 
thousavd-dollar class was the $50 piece minted by 
Kellog & Co. in San Francisco in 1855, for which 

Q was paid. 
8, the Baldwin & eh sig gold piece, struck in San. 
Francisco, 1851, sold for $1,550. P ; 

i Mormon gold coin, $10, minted in Salt 

Lake City, 1849 $1,125 was paid, and the Moffat & 


7 
® 


© exist, sold for $1,000. . 


"(Courtesy of the Bank of America, a4 Wall Street, New York Gi. 
(In thousands of dollars). 


Waterways| ; 
Total | Educa- Agricult- Soldiers’ Funding] Miscel- 
Debt. tion. i f ' ural, etc. | Bonus. | Operat. Janeous. 


States. 
-  ———$—$—————— 
 jAlabaina.....- 
--Arizona...../.. 
Arkansas...... 
' California . 
‘Colorado...... 
- Connecticut. . 
- Delaware...... 
_ Georgia....... 
} ‘Idaho Be a Ay 


ylan and . 5 

_ Massachusetts. - 
‘ Michigan Secor 
'’ innesota:....| 
Mississipp! Ae ote 


3,870) .- ; 
ew York...) a ‘| 23,500 0 191,517" ° 30,000)..2.-. ..| oh eae 
North Carolina | 155,69 ; BY. 3 shia oe : 

ae Dakota..| 33,359) ET ERE CMRI BE 


Ecoeiaia.” : 
faces Island.. 
Sad Carolina. 


486,224|" 282,480|" 112,211 

R 476) 476,031| 271,528] 115,368| 44,433 

— -: 1925 Tot 2 49,002) 00} 6: 2 403,096] 287,098] 106,735 
otals.... : 5 

es 1922 Totals 5. 360,598] _130,022| 118,558 


‘ NOTES—Florida and Nebraska have no bonded 
indebtedness. Kentucky has no bonded indebted- @). ‘are bond issues for waterways and harbors; 
Pa ‘but in 1927 had outstanding warrants for mis- (0) are bond issues for physical improvements 
oe aneous purposes amounting to $10,887,000. os than highways, waterways, harbors and build- 
Wisconsin has no bonded debt but the general fund 
the State is indebted to the school fund of the Sy for agricultural aid; 
State to the amount of $1,163,700, and to the normal ad) $6 172,000 for waterways and Boston Harbor; 
fund to the amount of $500,000 in the form of 7% $93, ire 0 for Metropolitan parks, metropolitan 
certificates of indebtedness which are being paid off paees and metropolitan water; 
ay fhe rate of $100,000 or more each year. © $151,848,000 for State Barge (Erie) Canal, and 
“Education” includes universities, public school | $3 609, 000 for parks, etc., and grade crossing élim- 
"velar (cost ake rags Ba TANS aoe S ie ‘nations $976,000 for harbor im: 
‘are Institutions” includes special and gene! ) ‘or r Vvement, and $550,000 
Nano Se deine: penal institutions and} for parks; i! 
an? los $39,000,000 for agricultural aid (rural, credits 
land settlements), and $2,000,000 for internal 
improvements: ; 
) $5,000,000 for State flood relief. 


& : PER CAPITA BONDED DEBT OF STATES IS $16.61. 


From the fourth national survey of State debts] for 1928, pages 290, 291); the 41 others issu: 
and securities, made by the Bank of America, 44] new bonds to an setae of some hers one a and 
Wall Street, New York City, The World Almanac | retired $70, Se 000 worth, a net increase of o» 
v3 by permission, reproduces the above table. The| Several bond issues have appeared too eae | to oe 

“fnfonmation was furnished the bank's statistician, eG orated in the table. These comprise highway 
_ with: hardly an exception by State officials having ridge bonds of Alabama, Illinois and es- 
» financial operations in their charge and it is, there- . cemed construction bonds of Maryland, and 
_ fore, believed to be as far as possible authoritative hands of North Carolina and South Dakota. 

and complete. With few exceptions the individual The per capita bonded debt in the above beget is 


a operations” includes refunding oper- 


= 


tabulations of the States read as of January 1, 1928, | $16.61 an increase of 5.4% in the year. The total 
or of more recent date. exceeds by $62,000,000 the public debt of the whited 
‘The term “state debt” as used covers only funded | States as it was on June 30, 1917 the year the country 


or “bonded indebtedness” and excludes all items of} entered the World War. ‘This 8 tedn 
tte eel or hee gat spe fected 4 SLMS tae te ret 
; oO attem: as been made to determine the ne 3 present gross 
ae of bead ‘States of mee sg The ee bt a aoe = ve 
funds an e arrangement ‘or connection with the total bon btedni 
retiring bond issues differ in all the States. The ‘net | of the States due to expenditures for Kgnorege and 
_ tund debt” as returned by the several State peeees (45.7% of the total) be should be noted that 
* Treasurers to The World Almanac is given in a State 1916 through 1927 the Federal Aten 
table elsewhere; also as returned by the Bureau of pee te the Brat to the Grohe of more than half 
the Census (see Index). billion dollars and in 1928 $71,000,000 naditian 


' The indebtedness of seven States remained un-| was a) por pooes 
changed since the lastreview (see The World Almanac | Highway vi smong the States tnder he Federal at 


tkansas 
& California. 
= Sounectiss 
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‘ Ooegon. . ¢- rn A r 

‘ Phnnsylvania....... 3 300 Harrisburg...... 
Rkode Island....... 1 29 1,248 1636 35 |Providence..... 
Sruth Carolina.....|178 1670 | 285 | 215 /|Columbia....... 

“_ Seuth Dakota....,.)1889, 2 15 {| 1784 | 330 |, 245 [Pietre...sh02<. 
‘Thnnessee.......+-- 23 

Mme LOXOS 4 .ccvcsscves 845, 5 5,896 | 1686 | 760 | 620 jAustin.......... 

9 I eee 96, : 84,990 Salt Take City. . 

oe Ria Hake Tore ; ~ 2 90 |Montpelier...,. 
Virginia. . 5 Richmond 


1889, 1 
1863, June 20 1 
1848, May 29 
1890, July 11 97,914 | 1834 | 365 ! 275 , Cheyenne...... 


Gov. T’m Beg.) Legis. Begins.) Meets.| Limit. Net Debt. 


lars. Dotlars. 
50 49,388,000 
2,830,275 


569, 425,472.65. 
59, 166,015 3, 791, 316, 468 
11 0 1,052/070,032 


5,942,641 
Colorado......« 35'633°716 032 051 21486, 68°87 a. 


Connecticut.... | Jan., 1931 | Jan., 1931 
pee ="* | San, 1933. | Jan, 1931 


177,324,500 
None 
15,200,000 | 
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West. Ree Jan., 1938 | Jan., 1931 
- Wisconsin...... Jan., 1931 | Jan., 1981 
Wrenn... Jan., 1931 | Jam., 1981 
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EFFECT. 


CITIES 


Ch r- 
ter. 


IN THE UNITED STATES HAVING CITY MANAG 
hh IN 


rdi- 
nance.| Total 


PUT IN) 
EFFECT. 


Citles having Manager plan, by States, 
‘lows: Where ndlopted by charter, blackface type is 


(a Be aaa 


“Cities in the United States Having 


| Char- 


re as fol- | used; adopted by charter but having serious modifica- 
5 tions, italics; adopted by ordinance, light face type. 


Kalamazoo 

K’ gsford (Iron Mt.) 
Lapeer 
Marysville 
Manistee 
Manistique 
Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Muskeson Hts. 
Oak Park 
Onaway 
Otsego 
Petoskey 
Pleasant Ridge 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Portland 
Roseville 

Royal Oak 

St. Johns 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Stambaugh 
Sturgis 

Three Rivers 


MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 
Anoka 


Ordi- 
ter. |nance.| Total 


ARIZONA Winter Park 
Phoenix _ GEORGIA 
ARKANSAS Albany 
- Marianna sere yey 
; . ; ‘artersvilie 
3 Ree ORNs Columbus 
Alhambra ~ Cordele 
‘Anaheim Decatur 
Avalon Eastman 
_ Bakersfield Ge atin 
Berkeley Ou mae 
Burbank paid 
aay : Tifton 
Compton Ww 
Coronado BucEOSS 
‘hico ILLINOIS 
GJencoe 
Hinsdale 
Kenilworth 
Riverside 
Wheaton 
sad Winnetka 
Pittsburg Zion 
Porterville INDIANA 
Redwood City Indianapolis 
“Richmond Michigan City 
ramento IOWA 
nta Rosa Ames 
Clarinda 
Dubuque 
TBR Estherville 
ve Towa Falls 
- San Rafael Maquoketa 
_ So. Pasadena Mason City 
Stockton Mt. Pleasant 
Tulare — Red Oak 
Visalia Villisca 


Webster City 


Yerka 
COLORADO West Liberty 


. Boulder | 
© Golorado Springs [KANSAS 
m. Durango Belleville 
Grand Junction 
M £1 Dorado 
er ene rOse§ ) Hays 
CONNECTICUT |Holsington 
New London Kinsley 
tratford La Crosse 
). Hartford McCracken 
Newton 
u St. Marys 
pt meet, if ere 
Glearwater v terlin 
‘Coral Gables Serockton 
' Daytona Beach Wichita 
Winfield 
MAINE 
Auburn 
Belfast 
Camden 
Portland 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mansfield 
Middleboro 
Norwood 
Orange 
Largo Stoughton 
Leesburg MICHIGAN 
 Miam Alma 
-  Mlami Beach Alpena 
- Melbourne Bay City 
Moore Haven Benton Harbor 
New Smyrna Big Rapids 
Ocala Birmingham 
Palm Beach Cadillac 
Palatka Clawson 
Crystal Falls 
Dearborn 
Escanaba 
Ferndale 
, Gladstone 
St. Augustine Grand Haven 
ai Cloud Grand Rapids 
Stuart ';cosse Pte, Shores 
Tallahassee Iron River 
W. Paim Beach Ironwood 
_ Winter Haven Jackson 


Columbia Hts. 
Morri: 
Robinsdale 
White Bear Lake 


MISSOURI 


Excelsior Springs 


Kansas City 
Maryville 


MONTANA 
Bozema 
Columb 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 


NEW _JERSEY 
Cape May 
Keansburg 
Summit 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Clayton 

Clovis 

Roswell 

NEW YORK 
Auburo 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls 
Rochester 
Saranac Lake 
Sherrill 
Watertown 
Watervliet 

N. CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill 
Charlotte 
Durham 
Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hickory 

High Point 
Morganton 
Reidsville 
Rocky Mount 
Roxboro 
Salisbury 
Thomasville 


OHIO 
Ashtabula 
Celina 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Hts. 
Davton 

East Cleveland 
Gallipolis 
Hamilton 


Ironton 
ma 
Middletown 
Oberlin 
Painesville 
Sandusky 


DY 


Sou th Charleston 


Spri négfield 
Westerville 
Xenia 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 
Bartlesville 
Chandler 
Coalgate 
Cushing 
Deyol 


Grandfield 
Guthrie 
Heavener 
Madill 
Mangum 
McAlester 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Nowata 
Oklahoma City 
Pawhuska 
he sold 
Sapulpa 
Shawnee 
Sulphur 
Tecumseh 
Walters 
Woodward 
Yale 
OREGON 
Astoria 
Hillsboro 
La Grande 
Oregon City 
Warrenton 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambridge 
Aspinwall 
Avalon 
Blairsville 
Carlisle 
Conshohocken 
Coraopolis 
Dormont 
Edgeworth 
Ellwood City 
Hanover 
Jeannette 
Lansdowne 
Milton 
Osborne 
Sewickley 
Springdale 
Towanda 
Waynesboro 


S. CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Florence 
Rock Hill 
Sumter 


$0. DAKOTA 
Clark 


Rapid City 


TENNESSER 
Alcoa 
Elizabethton 
Kingsport 
Knoxville 
Murfreesboro 


Missionary Ridge 


Amarillo 


Beaumont 
Big Spring 
Brenham 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Bryan 
Burkburnett 
Eastland 
Fort Worth 
Gainesville 
se Creek 
Kerrville 
Longview 
Lufkin 
Marshall 
Mexia 
Pampa 
Panhandle 
San Angelo 
Sherman 
Stamford 
Sweetwater 


aco 

Wichita Falls 
UTAH 4 
Brigham City ; 
VERMONT X 
Bellows Falls oh 
Brattleboro 
Ludlow - 
Springfield 5, 
St. Albans : 


St, Johnsbury 
Windsor 


4 
VIRGINIA 5) 
Alexandria } 
Bedford - 
Blackstone 4 
Bristol '. 
Charlottesville * 
Covington $ 
Farmville b 
Franklin iz 
Fredericksburg : 
Galax i 
Hampton % 


‘Hopewell 


kab oa 

ewport News F 
Norfolk : 
Petersburg A 
Portsmouth b 
Radford . 
Roanoke i 
Salem ‘ 
Staunton \ 
Suffolk { 
Warrenton 

Winchester A 


WEST VIRGINIA : 
Bluefield : 
Charleston ’ 
Clarksburg , 
Follansvee ; 
Hinton 4 é 
Logan { 
Marlinton i) 
Morgantown 
St. Albans 
St. Marys : 
Wheeling 1 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit j 
Janesville 
Kenosha f P 
sneak 

orew: Ww. 
Stevens Point ? 
Two Rivers — 


/ : Y nO ly 
Te) oP. eet a , t : } ‘ TD aegeyt 
qe ‘ 


States—National Grange; Elics; Span of Life in Cities. Sli 


aae4, e 


NATIONAL GRANGE—PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. | : 


Dra Mues Din, Taber. Colin Oblas focrentn A. Cato: ©. 
Office, 630 Louisiana Avenue N. W., Fred Brenckman in charge.” eT te ae 


OFFICERS OF STATE GRANGES. 3 ia 
: Gant . 5 ae Secretaries. * Oe 
‘ orn*a, Geo. R. Harrison, Sebastopol. California, Mrs, Rosa, - 
Colorado, John Morris, Golden. “ie 753 "Slater Martha L. Gamble, Santa Rosa, s 


Connecticut, Minor Ives, South Meriden. Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder, 
Delaware, Goy. Robt. P. Robinson, Wilmington, 501 | Connecticut, Ard. Welton, Pinon 


Market St. Delaware, Mrs. W. D. Carpenter, R. 1 conte 
Idaho, W. W. Deal, Nampa. Idaho, F. G. Harland. Caldwell, [ Mei 2 


~ 


Illinois, E. A. Eckert, Mascoutah. Hilinois, Glenn G. Wilson, Fairdale. ope « 
_ * Indiana, Jesse Newsom, Columbus, R. 10. Indiana, W. R. Gant, Columbus, R. 10. . 
% Iowa, He ie W. Smith, Newton, R. 2. Iowa, Mrs. Mary E. Lawson, Oakland, R. 2. é 
" Kansas, C. C. Cogswell, Kingman. Kansas, A. E. Wedd, Lenexa, a ee 
ertrage £ Thos. Urmston, Cynthiana. Kentucky, Mrs. 0. 6. Hafer, Hebron. J te 
Maine, John E. Abbott, No. Berwick. Maine, E. H. Libby, Charleston. *{ re : 
Maryland, A. G. Ensor, Forest Hill. Maryland, Mrs. M. M. Hudson, Towson. i 
Massachusetts, Wm. N. Howard, No. Easton. Massachusetts, E. H. Gilbert, No. Easton, 
Michigan. Geo. F. Roxburgh, Reed City. Michigan, Mrs. W. H. Lovejoy, Perry. 
oY Minnesota, Minnesota, Mrs. John Herzog, Austin. 
Missouri, Jas. T. Phillips, Ewing. Missouri, C. W. Evans, Cairo. , 
Montana, Clark Bumgarner, Fife. Montana, Mrs. P. J. Anderson, Conrad. F 
Nebraska, J. D. Ream, Broken Bow. Nebraska, Thos. A. Hodson, Gothenburg. ei 
New Hampshire, James C. Farmer, So. Newbury. New Hampshire, George R. Drake, Manchest 
New Jersey, David H. Agans, Three Bridges. New Jersey, James B. Kirby, Mullica Hill... 
New York, Fred. J. Freestone, Interlaken. New York, F. J. Riley, Sennett. : P inde 
North Carolina, Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh. North Carolina, L. L. Smith, Mooresville. © Va ay 
North Dakota, T. M. Williams, DesLacs. North Dakota, Mrs. Rosa Olstead, Drake. Ur ce 
Ohio, W. F. Kirk, Port Clinton. Ohio, W. G. Vandenbark, Zanesville, R. D. ~ W 
Oklahoma, W. B. Hanly, Enid. Oklahoma, W. C. Gillespie, Eddy, CS Ae 
Oregon, G. A. Palmiter, Hood River, R. 4. Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Albany, R.3. a 
Pennsylvania, E. B. Dorsett, Mansfield. Pennsylvania, John H. Light, Harrisburg Tel. 
. Rhode Island, J. C. Hopkins, Chepachet. Rhode Island, Mrs. C. L. Chase, Newport, R. D. 1. 
Fa South Dakota, A. G. Snesrud, New Underwood. South Dakota, A. E. Gilley, Rapid City, '~ ~ 
of Vermont, A. W. Lawrence, Springfleld, Verment, Mary E. Priest, Randolh. e ae 
] Virginia, J. R. Horsley, Stapleton. Virginia, Rolfe Robertson, Haymarket. _ y 
Washington, A. S. Goss, Seattle, 1007 Weller St. | Washington, F. W. Lewis, Seattle, 1007 Weller St. 
Wisconsin, Herman Ihde, Neenah. West Virginia, Mrs. J.T. Johnson, Williamstown, — 
M West Virginia, A. F. Stagg, Walker. Wisconsin, Emma M. Wilde, Rhinelander. peace 
A Wyoming, G. H. Peake, Douglas. Wyoming, Miss Margaret Bundy, Hillsdale, Box | 57. 
a National Superintendent Juvenile Granges—Mrs, Dosia A, Eckert, Mascoutah, Ill. ¥ Oa 
-. ELKS, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF. ; 


J (Headquarters, Grand Lodge, Elks National Memorial Building, Chicago.) 


zalted Ruler—Walter P. Andrews, Atlanta, | members of the Order. an 
Gat Grand Esteemed Leading eal mp st oe MB Elks membership in 1929 was distribut 
: Eng _ N. J.; Grand Esteem oyal Knight— | follows: 
Pranic 1 MeMivhael, Gary, Ind.; Grand Esteemed Alabama, 1,911; Alaska, 2,118; Arizona, 6,528 
Tecturing Knijghi—E. A. Moody, Houston, Tex.; | Arkansas, 2,592; California, 65,516; Canal Zone, 3 
Grand S_cretary—J. E. Masters, 2750 Lake View Ave., | Colorado, 16,267; Connecticut, 18,239; Del., Md. 
Chicago; Grand Tr asur r—Lloyd Maxwell, 6 N. | Dist. Col., 7,195; Florida, 8,768; 
. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Grand Tiler—R. W. Jones, , 1,218; Island of G lar 
; Pocatello, Idaho; Grand Inner Guard—J. P. Gribbin, | Idaho; 9,369. 
(¢ Gallip, N. M.; Grand Esquire—Harry Bacharach, Illinois, 37,810; Indiana, 25,808; Iowa, 1 
Atlantic City, N.J.; Grand Chaplain—Rev. Dr. John | Kansas, 10,682; Kentucky, 7,066; Louisiana, 
, Dysart, Flint, Mich.; Secretary to Grand Exalted | Maine, 4,197;' Massachusetts, 44,604: Mic 
John Connolly, Atlanta, Ga. 31,068; Minnesota, 10,623; Mississippi, 
% Pardon Commissioner—William J. Conway, State | Missouri, 8,944; Montana, 7,136; Neb: 
e Ruler—S. House, Madison, Wis. Fee Nevada, 3.177; New Ham shire, 5,1 
— nnings r- ; New , 2,648. ‘ : 
es Lcnckbare wash. ite eeaare Cv. ice- New York, 100,596; North Carolina, 2,638; North — 
Chairman), Frostburg, Md.; Richard P. Rooney | Dakota, 5343; Ohio, 41,351; Oklahoma, 6,671; aX 
(Home Mémber),- 1048 Broad St., Newark, N: J.;| Oregon, 18,858; Pennsylvania, 68,577; ees ine 
John K. Burch (Approving Member), 219 Division | Islands, 485; Porto Rico, 317; Rhode Island, 5,7 (G0; abe 
Ave., 8., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Ralph Hagan (Secre- See 1,802; South Dakota, 6,735; Tenn - 

J, 52 h St. ngeles, Cal. see, 6,432. PL. 
EE io aki ree ogg | "Casey (Chiet Justice), | Texas, 13,948: Utah, 5,229; Vermont, 2,654; Vir- 
11 Beacon St., Boston; Walter F. Meier, 842 Henry | ginia, 8,224; Washington, 25,799; West Virginla, 
/ Building, Seattle, Wash.; Floyd E. Tihmpson, 11 ne Wisconsin, 16,707; Wyoming, 3,417. ne 

: = E. Campbell, oO , ‘ tS oe 
ae ar é oe meas : pies s. Tompkins ave largest lodge is Brooklyn No. 22, with 16,961 rs 
, r ‘bers, Ny i members. ; a 
; cy To elke. National “Home 9 ik Bedford, Va., is} Disbursements of the whole Order in 1928 for 
maintained as a residence for aged and indigent | charity totaled $2,449,180. Pet 


SPAN OF LIFE IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIES. 1 Aaa 
| At 22 Yrs. At 32 Yrs. At 42 Yrs. At 52 Yrs. At 62 Yrs. 


Fem,| Male.{ Fem,| Male.; Fem.| Male.| 


* 


4 


New York 


Philadelphia. a 
w | 62: : : : : : ; 
<1] B1.78} 86:50] 38-35) 42-31] 30.85| $4.79) 23.76) 26.97) 16. 25] 12.38 


‘ash., D. C.... 
35.00! 25.32) 27.27; 18. E 12.35! 13.36_ 


__average......| 61.65) 64.87! 40.63) 42.511 | i a6 
% z r females (40.58 years 
The expectation of life for Negroes at oe is | cities), and ie years fo 


40.46 years for males (88.45 years in the large | the large cities). 


9 ea ; 


yee 


vj 


_ 4g deemed to be earned. 


REA WM ANUP aoe eaEdle le sje o's ab eves tetere ete 
ey The estate tax was retained, the maximum rate 


enacted, as fixed by the Revenue Act of 1926, the 
normal tax rates for individuals at 1 %,3% and 5%, 
and the surtax rates, with a maximum of 20% on 
amounts in excess of $100,000. 


‘a 
eth 
eat PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS. 


Co eure exemption of a single person remains 
4 ie bait 0 and a married person or head of a family at 


“Phe maximum amount of income which may be 

jonsidered as earned was increased to $30,000. 

; * CORPORATION TAX REDUCED. 

_, che corporaticn income tax was reduced to 12%. 
e credit allowed corporations having a net income 

25,000 or less was increased to $3,000. 


| Clgars, $0.75 to $13.60 per 1,000, according to 
‘size. and retail selling price; the five-cent cigar is 
taxed at $2 a thousand; cigarettes, $3 to $7.20 per 
1,000; tobacco ana snuff, 18 cents a pound. 
Admissions, 10 per cent. on tickets costing over 
_ $3; 5 to 50 per cent. on those sold by speculators 
at excess prices; boxes or seats at performances, 10 
_ per cent.; cabaret admissions costing over 50 cents, 15 
percent. Prize fight tickets in excess of $5, 25 per cent. 
Dues, 10 per cent. 
On sales of pistols and revolvers by private per- 
sons or concerns, 10 per cent. 
Pi distillers, liquor dealers, still makers, 
if @ year. 
Opium (including its derivatives) importers, 
manufacturers, producers or compounders, $24 a 
" ' year; retailers, $3 a year; wholesalers, $12 a year; 
prescribers (doctors, etc.), $3 a year; opium, etc., 


Ty ry ail, 


ya teint j Y By cp wh aw ; 7% fe 22 
United States—Income Tax Chart. et 


Cpe th FEDERAL INCOME TAX CHART. 
. (Compi ust Co., of N. ¥., and 
a fee ery ad | tei ie Ga OS Preadens Coolidge on May 29.) 


a Chart. shows tax ayable by a married person or i ) 
Goes not take Spenteance of Peek exemption for dependents, The first $5,000 of net income in all cases 


x ( Normal Tax. Total Tax. 
its yO 
A er Rate | Rate ru Earned In- 

fet | of | of | Amount Subject to | Earned come of | Unearned 

okie |Nor- | Sur- Surtax Between aan a oe oe i oes 
; neome. Surtax. — 
: Tox Sie Sy Over. a | Columns 
: and 7. 


bey ’ OTHER TAXES NAMED IN THE 1928 ACT. 


Yi Mees 


; , eV ete re 
based on Revenue Act of 1928 signed by. ae 


head of a family, personal exemption $3,500, but 


6 and 7. 


Dollars. 
1888 
1 2 31.88 . 
1 46.88 
1 54.38 
3 69.38 r 
3 38 i 
3 99.38 é 
13 11438 
| 3 129.38 
3 10,000 to 10,506 112.50 144.38 116.25 149.38 
3 10,500 to 11,000 123.75 159.38 131.25 169.38 : 
SiN 11,000 to 11,500 135.00 174.38 146.25 189.38 i; 
5 11,500 to 12,000 153.7 199.38 168.75 219.38 7 
5 12,000-to 14,000 228.75 299.38 258.75 9.38 
5 14,000 to 16,000 303.75 399.38 363.75 479.38 ‘ 
15 16,000 to 18,000 378.75 499. 483.75 639.38 
if 4 
5 18,000 to 20,000 453.75 599.38 618.75 819.38 - 
5 20,000 to 22,000 528.75 699.38 768.75 1,019.38 f 
5 22,000 to 24,0: 603.75 799.38 933.75 1.239.38 oy. 
5 24,600 to 28,000 753.75 99.3 1,293.75 1,719.38 bY 
By 28,000 to 32,000 928.75 1,199.38 1,748.75 2,239.38 
5 82,000 to 36,000 1,128.75 1,399.38 2,308.75 2,799.38 | 
paey 36.000 to 40,000 1,328.75 1,599.38 :908.75 3,399.38 . 
5 46,000 to 44,000 1,528.75 1,799.38 3,548,75 4,039.38 + 
5. 44,000 to 48,000 1,728.75 1,999.38 4,228.75 4,719.38 
5 48,000 to 52,000 1,928.75 2,199.38 4,948.75 5,439.38 | 
5 52,000 to 56,000 2,128.75 2,399.38 5,708.75 6,199.39 1 
5 56,000 to 60,000 2,327.75 2,599.38 6,508.75 6,999.38 
5 60,000 to 64,000 2.523.75 2,799.38 7,348.75 7,839.38 I 
5 64,000 to 70,000 2,828.75 3,099.3: 8,668.7 9,159.38 | 
5 70,000 to 80,000 3,328.75 3,599.38 10,968.75 11,459.38 »\| 
5 80,000 to 100,000 328.75 | 4,599.38 15,768.75 16,259.38 ] 
| 
| 


arr: 


being 20% with an exemption of $100,000. 
AUTO TAX REPEALED. 
The excise tax on automobiles was repealed. 


The tax on the use of foreign built boats was repealed, 
to take effect July 1, 1928. ‘ 


DUE DATES FOR RETURNS. 


Returns, except those of non-resident aliens and 
foreign corporations not having an office or place 
of business in the United States, must be made on 
or before the fifteenth day of the third month follow- 
ing the end of the taxable year, Returns of non- 
resident alien individuals and of the foreign cor- 
Pporations above referred to, if made on the basis 
of the calendar year, must be made on or before 
the fifteenth day of June and, if made on a fiscal 
year basis, must be made on or before the fifteenth 
day of the sixth month following the close of the 
fiscal year. (Secs. 53 and 217.) 


Rah peters” eee ate 


leaves sold or removed, 1 cent an ounce. f 

Bonas, debentures, certificates of indebtedness, 
5 cents per $100 of face yaine issued or reissued; 
capital stock, 5 cents per $100'of par or actual 
value issued; 2 cents per $100 value on each sale 
or transfer. after issue. 

Passage tickets (outside U.S., Canada, Cuba and 
Mexico), $1 on tickets costing $30 or less; $3 for 
tickets at over $30 and not over $60; $5 on tickets 
pone over $60. Tickets costing not over $10 are 
exempt. 

Playing cards, 10 cents a pack. / 

pete Fone 3 ae i as gee 

oduce sales or exchanges for future f i 
: Sisti Roctseestet di rs im atsit 

istiled spirits produced or imported, $2.20 per — 
gallon until Jan. 1, 1927; thence, to Jan. L 1928 re 
$1.65 per gallon; thence, $1.10 per gallon. 
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ak and ri . x 
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nied Bates Ditstvins he Traorit Revenue Rehan ch i 


bart 


TOMS REVENUES AND INTERNAL REV. RECEIPTS SINCE 1800. 


-~ Yea Tnternal YEAR Int 
YEAR etnal ); YEAR 
_ (Fiscal) -| Customs. | Revenue. Gheesth. POustoms. | Revenue.’ ||GMsealy:} Customs, ||. Hevcuneue 


ollars. ollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliar: 
. |284,479, 582 Ser eacoee wee | 225, 962 398 rich 303,640 


)1]184)457,867/3,850,150,0 
. 1322, 902; 650|5,407,580, 252 — 


mieeeweecess 908... . | ..» -|856,443,387|3,197,451,0 : 
oiah sans «o's 1909.... 711,934 4 121 11561,928;867|2,621,745,227 
eran ous belti 89, 2 . - |545,637 '504|2,796,179,257 ; 
se ..|547,561,000|2,584, 140,268 

579,430,093|2,835, 1999, oee 
130, 


233,164,871 


238, 585, 456] 306, : 1 209;786,672 
254,444,708 271, 367 990 F 213.185,846| 512, 723,288 
States | Corporation) Individual Total States Corporation | Individual Totalluas 
Dotiars. Dottars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. — ; 
Alabama . 3,972,733 3,626,314 7,599,048 ||Nebraska 3,525,644 2,331,084 56.4 
Alaska.... 58,190 98, 156,628 ||Nevada .. 696,698 379,107 
Arizona. . 1,004,426 1,306,178 i. 1,303,111 2,050,237 
.082,401 1,474,897 45,264, ae 48, 657,143 
California 63,302,945 66,921,101 509,262 424" 278 
Colorado.. 6,831,459 4206, 231 336,784,291| 407, 997, 505 
Conn...... 19,359,366 20,899,642 14, rae 284 8,809, 510 
Delaware. 8,448,078 9,718,83 442'255 2,878 
Dist.ofCol. 7,152,2: 8,525,716 73,483,289 48, 338 222 
oe Florida... 3,787,514 9,071,694 9,619,282 7,952,322 
8,939,2 60, 3,252,063 2°65 05509 
Hawaii 3,995,956 1,477,291 113,942,133 95,047,510 
Idaho... 730,0 18,593 6, 888 7,290,929 
Tilinois.. . . aa 075,562 97,325,962 2,751,105 749,290 
"814,468 10,647,174 43 306,250 
Towa...... 17376 350 5,459,306 8,243,71 5,516,925 
13,746,423 3,523,185 20,709,581} 16,994,203 
Kentucky 9,391,010 5,806,624 430,592 1,048,369 
> 8.600,305 4,385,111 1,173,836 1,135,1 
Maine 4,331,709 4,054,892 15,630,464 4,546,926 
- Maryland 15,925,953 15,406,034 31, 8,904,776 4,519,443 
Mass,..... 847/898 874,977| 109,722,875 8,297,516 3,051,208 
Michigan. 91,960,234 48,524,248| 140,484,483 Wisconsin 24,210,359 13,297,417 
> Minn...... 16,785,764 pepe 27,668,271 || Wyoming: 616,698 493,624 
: Miss.....% 1,327,839 997,904 2,325,743 S| 
INLGi. ony» 32,426,733 19,2 206, $34 51,632, ae} Total. . 1,235,733,256| 1,095,541 ye 2. 331 eer \ 
Montana.. Li "617,111 1,431,557 3,048.6 Expenses of collection were $34,377,0 ry ES 
Ny F GRAND TOTAL OF INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS. ANT se 
he Tnvouie wud wxCeSS- ae 
“ Fiscal Year. Corporation. Individual. Profits Taxes. ‘Total. ee 
Dollar. Dollars larg. ee 
32,456. 862. 67 28, $953, B34. 85 60,710,197.52 re 
39,155,596.77 41, "046,162.09 80,201,758.86 
16-983/957-98 | 87783 285 %5 3e07 1840433 
dni eps : CT RS COD SORRIO Ra CIe 2,839,027,938.57 
estes Ca Wale eve cclellvine se sn wtpe ,600,783,902.70 
Bical hs veel 8) SE ioe tex 3,956,936,003.60_ 
DUE. c vacivis sce Suis v. cep eieree Wig wet s nee chiles 228,137,673.75 - 
QOD eased s,s delet Veele fore vis vies ceutyeds'+ o's = 2,086,918,464.85 — 
| OR an a estas ~ 
“J ies epsersy =? LS gl |p Oi Pore Whe SOO eae J ,759,316.80. 
Mioss s,s. dock §16,232,697-02 » 1,761,659,049.51 
1926..... 5 waite 1,094:979,734.17 1,974,104, 141.33 
Bt L927. conve odo ove ore 1,308,012,892-90 : 2,219,952,443. 
1928.02. ccc ec ce on 1,291,845,989.25 882,727,113. oA 2, 174, 573,102. 89 
19295, ccisee eves i} 1,235,733,256.24 1,095, Bay 172.4 2/331, 1.274, 428. 64 


18,244,652,834.83 | 29,331,783,614. 24 


fhe! Aetna ea a aside AER SAE SE Fe 
6,155,020,191.23 4,932,110,588.18 


NTERNAL REVENUE, OTHER THAN INCOME TAX. 


Co. Occup. | Admis- Pronip 
res Bi Enfor’t. 


CHIEF SOURCES OF I 


Okeo- {| Habit 
_marg. Drugs. 


Mant. 
& Prod.|Estates.|Cap. St. pation’l.| sions, | Dues. 


1910 £078 029 80.372 099 
agi 144°620| 79,329 Bt Bes ahaa 


277 
185| 36,570 
75,598 


4) 3 

5 
2 
26,436 16 
| 21,195 1 
8] 15,308]..-.++- 
T2777. s+ 


sa eeeee 


38 
6,562) ..es0 


| Districts | Income tax, Miscellan- | 
and States. eous taxes. 


eous taxes. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
7,599,048 554,531 es 153,579 933,541 31,812 
iQ: B10, Go 881275 2, age 338 1st. N. Y¥ 7,187,188] 25,170,015 
3) 350990 116,016 '315 ||Qnd N. Y. 408, 922'015| 52,352,376 


Dollars. _ 
965,354 - 


72,357,204 * 


461,274,391 


me —searoans (a y| HERA) TRAMs) ae 
ist Calif.. 68,575,383]. 17,894,822) 86,470,205 th N. Y. 296, »152, ; 
; Calif. .| 61/648/663 6,510,272] 68,158,935 ||21st N. 14,045,692 798:791| 14,844,483 
f ve wae ; = 2 : ar a 28th N. 39,518,653 1,833,139] 41,351,792 
_ Potal Cal..| 130,224,046] 24,405,095 5,629,141 \ 
Meta ae Total N.Y.| 744,781,797| 98,754,406) 843,536,203 — 
Q ‘ 11,037,690 501,544) 11,539,234 y 
Co .-| | 40,259,009 1,956,109} 42,215,118 ||N.C...... 20,066,795| 234,427,672| 254,494,467 — 
Delaware. | 28,166,915 2,142,612] 30,309,528 ||N.D...... 665,134 44,751 709,885 
ye oDist. oon 15,677,952 1,416,767; 17,094,719 ‘ 
} Bet da... 12/859,209 8,528,952] 21,388,162 ||1st Ohio .. 36,903,672 13,065,821} 49,969,493 
J ia. 13,499,794 556,125] 14,055,919 ||/10th Ohio. 14,027,381 4,413,801 18,441,183 
5,473,247 133,267 5,606,515 ||11th Ohio 9,052,842 515,703) - 9,568,546 
1,048,671 40,946 1,089,618 ||18th Ohio 61,837,615 2,680,379| 64,517,9! iN 
210,180,934] 18,973,669} 229,154,604 ||Total Ohio| 121,821,512) 20,675,705) 142,497,217 Pa 
7,220,591 1,852,568 9,073,160 4 
ay Oklahoma. ee 368,907} 17,940,513 
217,401,525} 20,826,238] 238,227,764 ||Oregon. .. 5,902,5 282,739 6,185,311 
25,461,642 2,635,530} 28,097,172 ||1st Penn. 121,316, 563 21,638,963] 142,955,526 
12,835,666 399,024 13,430/691 ||12th Penn.| 16,597,739 2'238/272| 18/836,011 


17,269,608 5,097| 17,934:706 ||23rd Penn.| 71,075,340 4,709, 777 


75,785,118 


15,197,634) 11, ri 315] 26,662/950 
284 Tot. Penn.| 208,989,644) 28,587,012 


237,576,656 


= 
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(or) 
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i=} 
oo 
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13,595,817 518,690 
3. 396 156,929 
44,017 


109,722,875 5,796,744| 115,519,620 s 
793,687 


14,114,507 
3,657,326 
837,704 


140,484,483] 10,938,968} 151,423,451 : 
27,668,271 1,401,139]  29,069/411 13,760,645 4,224,268| 17,984,914 
2,325,743 190,425 2,516,169 —— 
20,573,036 931,365) 21,504,402 
38,098,424] 13,606,972; 51,705,396 17,130,748 830,788] 17,961,536 
13,534,444 611,771 14,146,216 a ’ ante * 
otal Tex. ,703,785 1,762,153) 39,465,939 
51,632,868} 14,218,743] 65,851,612 Rad = 
tah..... 478,962 89,205 3,568,168 
3,048,669 1,379,113 4,427,782 ||Vermont.. 2,308,989 54,389 2,363,379 
5,856,729 322,930 6,179,669 || Virginia... 20,177,390) 67,306, Si 87,484,287 
1,075,806 64,695 bh 140,501 ||Wash.(St.) 13,424,220 596,06 14,020,287 
3,353,349 624,955 ‘978,305 ||W. Vir. a 11,348,725 2,919°99 14,261,248 
Wisconsin 37, 507. 776 1,709,943] 39,217,720 
20,279,783 2,224,765 22,504,548 Wyoming. 1 110,323 aoe 567 ,166,89 
73,642,320) 25,299,937] 98,942,258 i 1,869 1 
93,922,103|  27,524,703| 121,446,807 


Refunds ef $190,164,359, reduced the above total to $2,748,890,016 in 1929. 
UNITED STATES INTERNAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1928 


es. | Income tax. States. 


Dollars. 


Miscel. taxes. 


Income tax. | Miscel. taxes. 


204/963, 80, , 
40,1 

25,92299 i 

326,819 


pda ker 294,021 
Pen’ ee a 29,804,77 L 
8 198.436 


86,630) 
13,106,184]  65.084,979 


‘Refunds of $142, 293, 367 reduced the net total receipts to $2,648,141,970 in 1928. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 
(As of Oct. 13, 1929.) 
, Ex-Officio Members—A. W. tae pene of 
the Treasury, Chairman; J. Pole, Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

Appaintive Members—Governor—Roy A. Young; 

é Adoiph’C."Sriier, Chan a en members— 
a Cc. er arles 8. Hamlin, Geo R. 

James, Edward H. Cunningham. tee 


Reserve. Examiners—J. F. 
ers had Statistics—E, 
Dio, Bank Operations—E. Ly onese. 


oe 


4 


: 

q 

1 0 i 

cco pejseatettros, 371,869 | 

.|2,331,274,428] 607,779,946|2,939,054,375 | 
Total. 


153,677 2.978.439 Total. ..! 2,174,573,10?| 615,962,434| 2, 720, 535,537 


Secretary—W alter L. Ed A Seer 
J.C. Noell, E. M. MeGlelinen: Facet Loon ae 
Imlay; General Counsel— Walter Wyatt Cher Peder 


Goldenweiser: hig 
> 


48,151, 1588 
2,166.883 
‘387, 7983 


1926. 


28, 
194'970.988 


134,675) |S 
28'405,715 Or eg 
11,725,742 11/310/290 


29'626:632 
105,269,384 
141,638551 

26,219,220 

3,324,>01 
55,902,564 
2'376,244| 


State. 


51, Total. 
2) 824) 762 


INCOME TAX 


COME TAX RECEIPTS BY STATES, 1926, 1927, 1928, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 
~ 1927. 


1926. 


Doltars. 


5,119 
569,505,487 
17,877,936 


195, 395,832 
ie: 146 60,565 


1,364,591 


1927. 
Dollars. 


1028. 
Dollars. — 


6,172,516 5,807, 
sag o78] BOL tat 
007, "4 
72 "951. ie 36 


81;300;585 
65: 


8,048 
649,299,444 
19/204; re 


40,2 
oo 649, "359 \ 
56,8 


1,830,105 eat 


. /1,974,104,141 


\ 


a “— 5 ei) & 


Se a! 


Pane or ™, 


26,697,560 
1,450,159 


eee oe 


Wyo. ose 
Total. . 


Cash. 


3,436,715, 104 
4°169,117,678 
4'338,822/858 
5,189,474, 507 
5,945, 292,697 


‘ Year (Calendar) 


(1922..---. 66 -- 
O28 ee oeiese nies 
ot aaa 
1925 
192 wreeseecvers 


Aggregate 


a 


1922. 


Dollars. 
9 


67,766,027 


811,595 
527,695,268 
23,179,559 


1, 163,686 
128,898,272 


13,706, 232 
10,742:417 
13,314,012 
24,976,851 


8 
1,580,212 1,547,897 


Stock. 


8.160,015.547 | 263.845,119 18L 134, 291 
$3 1, ee" oe 787'167.102 | 348,498,036 | 104,118/481 
ee ASIN 0 B02'480'320 sasiee2 tot Peet a 
Par eae 10 | 5,580,210, | 716,219,451 | 415;082,071 | 41,430,159 


Dollars. 


14,222,196 
279,8: 


28,893,632 
26,873,549 
25,091,391 
29,242,438 
14,459,568 
44/948 063 
214,058,413 
184,494’ 520 
53,886,224 
7,244,977 
86,121,595 
3,925,062 
15,828,609 
718,136 
8,304,563 
062 
1,306,243 
814,736,708 
72 


2,219,952,444/2, men 


Dollars. 
14,413,217 


22'414905 
21,667, ae 
22 101, 296 


wy 


73,160 
67,028,558 
4'830,9 5,461,404 
16,293,174] 13,058,788 
849,759 304 
12,579,024 
109,908,678 
3,672,720 
1,109,802,448 
44,962,859 
2,418,932 
279,754,263 


57,131,042 
2,537,062 


1,761,659,049 Sea aa 1,69 1,089,534 !2.086, 918,465 13,228, 137,673 5556s ae 5 aon og 


CORPORATION CASH AND STOCK DIVIDENDS, DISTRIBUTED BY YEARS. 
With net income 


Without net income 
Stock. 


FEDERAL INCOME ~ TAX. | RETURNS, BY CALENDAR YEARS. _ 


Individual ~ Corporation 
Returns 


4 Net f Or, Net . Total — 
cs) on oe Income Ni Taxable Income Tax 


Dollars f 
2 rears 000 381275 
re rate 3'940/000 80 190.694 
5.310,000 


= 
for) 
oom 
oo 
So 
SS 


DPNIOMSo 


16,000,000 5 
19,900,000 | 1,269: 630, 104 
23'700,000 | 1,075,053,686 

"719,387,106 


{OL “109 


1925 | 4171.0. 30 
4 38,092 iat as 21,960,000 id 45: 4 
- 1827 { 4, are 945 ,464, 168 |22,570,000 826,245, ‘497 452, 853 ~ 249,847 | 8,068,000 | 1 ‘007, 981, 774 


Gross income in 1927 —individual, $26,098,-; Individuals, in 1927, held $4,282,028,449 of wholly 
485, 961; corporation, $102, "316, 264,031. { tax exempt securities. 


NET INCOME BY CLASSES AND TAXES, CALENDAR YEAR 1927. : < 


No. of Net of Net Net 
Returns.| Income. x. Income Class. urns.| Income. | Tax. 


; ; 000 000 + A 000 
z mitted. | omid. omitted. | omtd. 
“Under $5, 000 0 (est). . 13,234,887 $8. 708,353/$13,230 $286,591/$30,728 
$6,0' 168,161| "922/44 3,465 


Pm tment NY 


See 


$750,000 to $1,000,000. 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000; 
$1,500,000 to $2:000,000 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
a $3,000,000 to $4,900,000 
WOOO... « $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 852 
50°000 to $60,000 152 5,041 ' $5,000,000 and over.... 88,995] 14,588 
MT Stats a; | cto <a? Ga ODE A. Le SL ee 


; EMO to $70,000 


CORPORATION RETURNS, 1927, (CAL. YR.) BY INDUSTRIES. 


Corporations Reporting Net Income. C’p’tions Report’g No Net Income: 


Net ae No. 
Income. J Ret’rns} Gross Income Deficit. 
$583,586, 371 $74,526,941 = 336,339 $165,959,789| $56,415,201 
1,996,973,426| 252/226,095| 32,125,055 2] 1,793,608,049 257,427,339 


‘00 fasting: pals 6,208,467,767| 346,724,358 44, 275,067 1,955,797,354 83,863,774 
quae’, 2 and tob. 339 172,517,341 1671,09. 14,319,023 
Pea Cc. dara on ak os i 2 396,769,556 } 0,432 6,182 


f 
| 
5 
t 


1,856, 837 606 
1350,154;709 roo 1413, oon 652 14 3,621,3 
1,902/188)071 187,270,7£ 23,744,482 346,712,514 30,392,283 


refining products. 5 2,029,427,029] 96,395,931] 12, 792,273 iff anor 845,702}  61,916,91 

__ Chemicals,ali’dsubs 442 iy 300,287, 823 224, +372, 33,586, "386 

i tone, clay,glasspds| 2,531 .273| 154,593,722 y site 26,739,855, 

st Mit products, ete} 10, 13,639, 388" 168 1,183,753, 972 216,372,784 

, iscellaneous mfg.. 18é 1 sus! }836,514| 146,698,801 18,558,942 "376,453,739 46,937,990 
Total manuf’g... § 495, 145,799]3,392 636,051 051) 437,215,584 : 9,763,232, 120 43,156,9' 

Construction......| 9,741 124 155. 748 164] 18,085,386] 7/06 "605,744/885 4 666, 308 

' Transportation....| 6,781 3, 106,841,618] 5,127] 1 452,426,006 125, rey 221 

ther pub, utilities} 6,420 68,639,035 149/669 "479 16,124,070 

Total trans. and |——— |-—_-_—_— —_-|______ fpremeaee . y ae 


‘other pub. util’t’s} 13,201] 10,694,418,631]1, 353,350, 895 175,480,653 1,602, 
eee a 71,360] 31 ‘572,416, 441 1 105, 796, 112} 131,823,271 5 931 pete ir 328/838 iol 
Domestic 1,040,532,210] 70,459,657 8,003,335 532,171, 
Amusements...... 53,332,8 2,466,155) 8,555. 210; 325, att: 3s oe 105 
Professional 3 > 9 230;191,037 11;985,299 
pe einess. * Sh of A 4 75,116,234 180 
wy Other Service | 233/894) 746 | 5,722, 477 


Total service....| 17,614 26,850,640] 14,888) 1,2: 
1,281,698,855| 105,324,582 
ina | 63,273 026 8,444] 129'726/841| 491889 9° 549,414, 11 2| 4917808,661_ 
nurance ‘mp’ ules 959 at ore 6 29'314'377 77 330, 309,169] 1,7 
Other finanve....--| 11,640 26,674,773] 5,682| _231,652,234| _62;503,561_ 


10,707,059, 16511,499,766,028 “178, 715,991 "56,334 334! 3,111,375, 515 614,2 


Total finance... 75,872 


M — ie f ~, 
7 See ee att 9 Ne al a ey 
Aah Oe a 


States—Income Tax Returns. 31 . 


INDIVIDUAL NET INCOMES IN 1926, (CAL. YR.): 


Returns | Net Income Tax Returns.| Net Incom 
Number.| Amount. Amount. States. Number. ‘Amount. i 


$136,523,003] $2,449,196 A el -| 33,532 
er er. 8 OO vada : 7 
41,716,578 498,896 || N. Hampshire. 
84,661,070] 1,481,272 || New Jersey... 
1,571,673,688] 46,238,346 || New Mexico... 
"154, 804,655 2/959/248 “ot York. ais: 
433,776,846] 13,751,314 || N. Carolina... 
70544, 423] 5,100,884 North Dakota. 
’ x 98, 055,768] 5,526,436 AS ee 
: Florida. : 22,601,033} 10,415,636 aA 
‘ 82 »888,409 


i 096, 213 
84,344 


e413 830 
. nak ie 24°85 : 38,153,26 
¥ 203,015,362 ae 5] 175,714,293 
en 2| 153,673,206 56,049 ROB 45" a5 3 
169,100,987] 3,226,344 VE Ot bee 


LINN a. ms 
Maryland... 67,160 E Washington... 
Massachusetts] 2% i W. Virginia... 

176,8' 90. 2 5 Wisconsin... .. 
296, 414. 294 7 Wyoming..... 
3,744 


512: 801, 163 87 Tptals a 
16,191 59,289'994| 561,833 


In the details contained in the compilation of | $1,500,000. os 
tax statistics for 1926 New York State, with ninety- ‘Michig an—Two of ‘$5, 000, ,000 or age two sarees 
4 two, easily led all other States in the number of | $3, 000, 000 to $4,000,000, one from $2,000,000 to Ju 
Se taxpayers who reported personal incomes of $1, 000,- $3,000,000, two from $1,500,000 to 9. pais? 
77 000 or more. Figures by pStates for the “millionaire” | five from 51, 000,000 to $1 500, 000. 


gas for 1926 follow:— Missouri—One from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
ey ee on = $5,000,000 or more, one from New Jersey—One from ‘$2,000,000 to $3, 00,0 000 
" $3, 900, 000 to $4,000,000. four from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, five. from 31,00 
sot Colorado—One from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 000 to $1,500,000. 


a Connecticut—Two from ‘$1, 000,000 to $1, 500,000. New York—Four of $5,000,000 or more, thn 3 
” Delaware—One from $2,600.00 0 to $3,000,000, | from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, nine from $3,000 ,000 
two from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, two from $1,000, | to $4,000,000, seventeen from $2, 000,060 to'$3,000,- 


000. to $1,500,000. 000, ‘fifteen from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, forty- 
“District” of Columbia—Two from $1,000,000 to | four from $1,000,000’ to $1,500,000. 
$1,500,000. Ohio—One’ from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, three 
Florida—Four from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. _ | trom $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, five from’ $1, Botts 


Papas ees of 35, 000,000 or more, two from | to $1, 500,000. a 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000, five from $1,500,000 to Oklahoma—One of $5, 000,000 or more, died 
$2;000;000, twelve from $1,000,000 to $1,506,000. $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, one from $1,500, Goo ee 


~ eee. 
i 


Ko Tndiana——Two trom "000,000 to $5,000,000, | $2 *000,000. 

-y four from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. Pennsylvania—Three of $5,000,000 or more, fhe 

~~ Iowa—One from $1,000,000 to. $1,500 from $4,000,000 to $5,000, 060, one from $3,000,00 i 
Maine—One from $2,000,000 to $3,000, 10.000. to $4,000,000, five from $2,000,000 to $3,000, 

r Maryland—One from’ $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, six from ee ae giod to $2,000,000, nineteen © a 

y two pie $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. $1,000,000 t ; nf ig st 
Massachusetts—One trom $3, 060. 000 to $4,000,000, | 7 exds—-One ae ry ‘000,000 or mo 


2) to $3,0 00,000, three from Wisconsin—One from $2,000,000 Te $3, 000,0 3 ah 
Sr o00, 000 ts 000, 000, two rt $1,000,000 to 1 three from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 4h 00 Be ts 


- INDIVIDUAL RETURNS, NET INCOME REPORTED CALENDAR YEARS BY INCOME one i 
1920. 1921, 


A 


a 2a eel 


“} Income Classes. | 1918. : 
A 2 Dollars. Dollars. Pst 

4 Under $1,000. Feat SONS CB tenth MM eh J SS eee eG ted 1 eee 213,849,934 

$1,000 to $2, 9.,039°384,577 4,050,066,618 

- __ $2'000 to $3,000. 

$3,000 to $5,000. 
$5,000 to £10,000 

$10,000 to $25,000. 

$25,000 to $50,000. 

$50,000 to $100, 

$100,000 to $150,000 

$150,000 to $300,000.......-. 

$300,000 to $500,000......... "343,000 

$1,060,000 and over-.-..... 11], 306/885, 152/650'245 | 77,078,139 | 49,411,329 

‘ \ Total.... 7 19,859,491,448 | 23,735,629,183) 19,577,212,523 

% 1922. _ 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

» Doitlars. Dollars. ollars Doilars. Dollars. 

/ 252,513,019 235,451,546 58,305,538 67,237, 

4 3 e3h ero 983 3,363,641,547 | 3,564,474,084 | 1,774,601,508 | 1,747,917,122 
; 5'153.497,468 | 6,073,443,625 | 5,277,147.446 | 2.047,969,883 | 2,042,903,198 
ie } 7°309 | 6,469,194,945 | 6,827,924,126 | 5,236,003,283 | 4,872,788,835 

2'841'904,702 | 21653,026,193 | 2,991,187,905 | 3,463,852,012 | 3,838,952,366 
2'255,871,080 | 2,538,079,115 | 2,$55,306,811 | 3,544,898,379 | 3,660,622,482 
1'208'273,932 | 1,350,880,468 | 1,599,848,363 | 2,032,239,284 | 1,954,653,219 
"293,854 833.8 8.237 1,066.783,643 1,418,948, 285 1389/3329, 134 
2 ¢ 
4.381 260,584.012 300 
266,81 260.5 


000 ae 11 ; 
870,678 95,107,209. |  158,462/179 

Bie 000 Si over. 107 o2e'003 | 182,071,881 | 155,074,475 
21,336,212,530 24,777,465,658 | 25,666,153,454 


Ae! re 


ees 


a Manufac- 
TiC) Year ending Total. tured 
June 30— tobacco. 


ea z ; 
“United Stotea- Thdertal Revenue . fae 


AL REVENUE COLLECTED ON TOBACCO. ¢ a: 
(Compiled trot tuo Foperes of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Treasury peparneatt i 


eid 


Pepeder and 
cella- 


Cigars. | Cigarettes. | 


4,957,680 1 
,697,354 1,331, 
6,569,568 427,0 1,420,194 
7,535,075 497,093 1,599,238 
8,899 733 1,082 049 2,048 053 
89,8 1,038,446 1,970,328 
10,140,384 1,067,033 1,896,875 
10,969,787 1,061,468 1,934,287 
10/799,459 1,095,696 1,896,501 
11,430,145 1,063,714 1,988,656 
12'115,468 2,13. 1,996,540 
14,206,819 634,609 2,143,288 
22'833,287 | 16,095,725 689,183 2,243,815 
25,033,742 | 18,245,852 778,651 3,261,174 
22'136,402 | 16.895 215 736,023 1,406,635 
13,488,047 | 10,368,805 448,212 1,302,927 
13,953,410 | 10,077,287 508,944 1,337,911 
14,834.095 | 10,532,804 493,284 1,391,610 
15,995,019 | 11,364,916 524,942 1,430,910 
16,154,049 | 11,534,180 594,959 1,447,881 
17,076,900 | 11,602,157 645,089 1,466,883 
18,325,482 | 12,263,670 73%,731 1,515,481 
17,080,633 | 13,424,678 726,156 122,535 
15,237,742 | 13,646,398 | 1,446,492 | 669,861 |............ 
15,143,985 | 14,442,591 | 1,588,362 | 714,774 |.........-..- 
14,127,108. | 12,200,752 +592,413 | +» 697,626) | ncccewe cess 
14,896,178 | 12,491,917 1,666,924 
15,220,028 12,713,268 QOLSALT ja) F52016 As cw eee eee 
,644,089 | 12,189,507 2,080,883} 'F96,04S)}).\ce caeione 
17,657,276 | 14,031,727 3,599, 
28,453,989 | 16,854,524 4,213, 
33,477,244 | 19,785,482 3,9) 
35/292'206 | 21.459/868 3,4 
28,612,644 | 18,722,046 2,6 
18,640,059 | 20,705,042 3,0, 
19,719,043 | 20,498,712 2,2: 
20,069,346 | 20,976,092 3,346 267, 
21,294,930 | 22,008,184 3,7 1,362,452 
22,151,178 | 23,092,587 5,16: 1,404,072 
21,846,564 | 21,259,326 5,4 1,352,866 
23,325,439 | 20,814,317 6. 1,621,178 
26,210,461 | 21,778,459 1,920,603 
30,461,923 | 22,589,719 2 251 747 
31,502,810 | 22,371,110 2,406,350 in. kaeetees o 
2,349,002 | 23,571,303 2,656,757 - hsxitsn eee 
33,000,378 | 23,629,223 2,621,389: eaves ce Shere 
32,197,893 | 21,715,448 2,387,126 
33, ak 874 | 22,881,203 2,653.65. 
35,661,057 | 25,512'910 2,830,220 
Pies 438 30,910,204 4,049,402 
57,491,384 | 37,011,26 5,134,366 
74,663,768 | 56,415,928 6,948,93 
59,330,627 | 52,090,07 95,40! 
66,341,839 | 45,152,102 
68,857.707 | 48,137,581 
66,700,456 | 45,961;304 
66,922,389 | 44,077,665 
67,710,773 | 38,852,093 f 
65,070,195 | 23,897,348 416 
396,450,041 | 62:774'542 | 231801859 ,461,355 1,131 
434,444°543 | 61,159,178 | 22'871/826 |342'034:060 7,126,909 044 


Does not include tax collected on cigarette papers and tubes for 1918 to 1928. 
ESTATES AND FEDERAL ESTATE TAXES, BY CALENDAR YEARS. 


Returns Filed. Gross Estate. 


The estate tax in the year ended June 30, 1928, 
totaled $60,087,234; in the year ended June 30, 1929, 
_it’'was $61,897,141. 

‘The collection in chief states in 1929 was—Cali- 
fornia, $6,073,976; Florida, $5,129,551; Illinois, 


$3,444,314; Missouri, $3,119 9,091; , New York 
$14,380,929; Pennsylvania, $8,959, 
The period, 1916-1921, covers see 9, 1916 to 


Net Taxable Estate. 


covers Jan. 16-Dec. 31, inclusive. 
ae bee a een comparison. 

e Federal te’Tax, under the 1926 act (stillin 
effect on Dee. 15, 1928) exempts esta xceeding 
$100,000. The tax is 1% ‘3 iy 
$100,000, and rises to 4 
the exemption, and Lore 
which the tax is 19%; 


Jan. is, 192: 22, Saas The Re seeouene ae 1927, 
figures 


i" To. ot 5Re + i + Ne het 4 e 3 
oy | 


lenthe ee ee 
United Ss 
‘iss we ges 


é 3 —W ool Mani factures. eo “a 823 


r 4 ; ’ TT Ad 
{ WOOL MANUFACTURES. oH aa 
SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1919-1927. pe a 
nts with products under $5,000 in value included for 1919 but not for subsequent years,) 
$e PSS ae Wai Value : 1 Uy 
is E re) e ae i 
Year or Period. estab. (Aver. Wages. Materials. of ie gone j 
y No.) Prod, Manuf. See 
: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. deta 
y aoe ravaietela at oR ee 891 | 194,827 | 224,799,962! 615,783,590] 1,036,143.196 420,359,606 | 647,854 - - 
192. Rievinine's's 5 viele as'e 973 | 206,110 | 243,042,793) 756,074,445] 1,198'293'372 442,218,927 | 659,331 — 
1 Se ee ace 1,004 | 237,454 | 280,152,690) 748,556,135] 1,312'719'242 564,163,107 | 615,601 
rt Se i 961 . 190,894 | 209,573,372) 463,849 422 888,557,982) 424,708,560 i we ey eae 
EL Ee ee 1,016 | 196,404 | 198,586,069) 759,193,319] 1,234,657:092 475,463,773 1 522,917, 
é Cost of materials includes supplies, fuel and power. ddd 
ion PRINCIPAL MATERIALS USED IN WOOL MANUFACTURES. ‘fs 
a Kind. 1927. 1925. 1919. "Kind. 1927. 1925. T019sy ae 
Wool: Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. *: 
¥ In_ condi. in Other animal fen aT 
which purch...| 538,990,486} 555/262,841/491,728, 475 Hale... 0 et 45,222,142) 51,738,821] 38,706,214 
Domes, tot:|285,900,786)261,893,253/253,838,421 ||Cotton, total. . . 32,821,904] 40,188,264] 22,682,635. 
For. total. .|253,089,700|293,369,588!237,890,054 || Rags, clip’s, ete.| 60,600,140 76,498,210) 48,799,746 
Equiv. se’r'd..|308,329, 156|351,067,225/295,388,119 ||Recov’r’'d wool Stn ee 
| fiber.........| 31,839,261] 40,345,188) 37,532,275 
Animal hair, tot.) 62,909,554) 69,518,341) 54,340,349 || Waste and noils A ee ote 
, Camel, alpaca | purchased....| 62,874,935) 65,365,752] 53,277,222 — 
- and vicuna.) 1,999,685) 2,330,895! 3,362,621 |/Tops, purch.... 50,228,496| 46, ,672| 26,466,973 © 
Mohair...... 15,687,727| 15,445,625] 12,271,514 |Yarns, purch. . .|231,171,/121 '237,578,886/ 171,914,904 _ 


ry PRODUCTS, BY CLASS, QUANTITY, AND VALUE OF WOOL-MANUFACTURES, 


am | Quantity. Value. a 
A Class and State. nT 
f 1927. 1925. 1997. 1925, 
% Pounds. | Sg. Yds. | Pounds. | Sq. Yds. er 


ail PR GEPPERLIO VRIUG.< cs foo y]svice snows ge 


Suitings, dress goods, over- 


Drage hy Viaede* ceree te @-|---------.-|$1,036, 143,196) $1,198,293, 37: 
coatings & cloakings, 3 Rape ees en 262,822,396/461,167,753} 489,833,895 


he 


All wool woolen............ 96,328,803] 136,635, 181| 105,257,724) 153,568,014 167,483,716 
All wool worsted.......... 81,896,439) 173,754,429) 82,803,391/179,162,874 231,998,202 ce 
Wool-and-cotton mixed....|} 19,950,198} 30,432,771) 17,016,594/ 26,124,408 20,843,583 12,503 
Cooton-warp woolen....... 29,535, 46,609,011} 40,159,170} 60,933,611 24,785,326 40, GL 3a, cee! 
- _ Cotton-warp worsted 9,055, 26,888,903) 17,585,517) 41,378,846 14,341,769 25,749, 276 a 
ae Otber suitings.........-..- 14, ZO DUS LLG) ox ee eee ales oon nail 30,381,299]. veces ccus We th: 
 Domett flannels & shirtings ,163,069| 8,413,356) 2,907,735) 7,205,582 3,626,505 5 
_ Satinets and linseys........ 3,978,651, 7,826,186| 11,877,015 1,281,783 ror 
Sake aang | Bln ana WP SOR eae | Tea. ee 
cotton-mixed . 12,091, ,058, 097, 1858, < l 12 a 
Bites " 19,915,630) 9,346,463) 15,070,065 6,909,492 


7,4 Pea 
4 eb 1,068,644] 1/578,780| 1,409'513 631,014] . 786,560 
Oth. woolen & worsted woven| 28,818,624) 44,386,102] 38,072,104) 64,247,614 53,644,444 75,430,883 
_ Upholst’y mat’ls & automo- NA ip ee” 


pile linings, exc. pile fabrics| _3,060,255| 4,249,635 6,806,189] . ‘ 
* Pile fabrics (exc. cloakings).| 16,640,654) 14,409,947 31,188,754 ; t 
Me HENGOHAI. 5.00 cusee sac 22) .14,381,122| 12,277/475|-¢....05- 0 28'138/395 ey 
fi 2°154'832| 2'038/851 "886,364 

104'700 93/621 163,995 

9,117,715] 25,726,520 15,649/501 ee pie 

sabes nad calf 87.192, 983 163,217,319 igi884186 

4 oni ae Pe py” 
<5 eet tart 42'056,098| 34,357,596 


,| 75,284,108] . 
A ,909). 
, her y: »| 13,025,777)... 
 Noils & wool waste, for sale} 49,809,499 ; 
ee rectly nic oa heiiece oes Ldiodenns c[k ebb. os 47,576,313] _ 62,518,461 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE: PREHISTORIC DECADENCE. wht 
; (By Vernon C. Allison) ; oe: 

4 j V riking aspects of the ruins of former | with the return of modern conditions the Maya cul+ 
- vention in tiie Ameriees are that they are largely | ture deteriorated. ‘athelaeneee 
" Tocated districts which are today probably in- After 500 A. D. increasing aciley anett : ome west = 
capable of supporting the population density which | impoverished the agriculture developed in the pre- 
- ereduced them, and they were based upon village life | ¢ era of greater moisture. 


one Tosteal eouceion that the appearance, rise and | regions forced the consolidation of Southwestern — 4 ; 


rs : = . itered 
-- ivilizations are correlated with the | civilization, and its restriction to that encountere Oe 
“appearance, ix ‘and sore = vige ame thes ie Pee Se eeaiy dry climate of the first five a 
es Seen arse Gately ated tree Wiockea or Central | centuries A. D. encouraged the Ozark Se 
nerica, about 7000 B. C. \ Evidence in favor of a| to leave the caverns and shelters. ng these 


: 4 rhe i % : 
} Pr ited. SS ett ion ae pect aee. <2 elvilization in the Miegustpn es os ctu ait 
ee 3 é uisating change occurred, involving | With the return of moist co ing a 

- aecrease fe prea ftation fe Vavstan. and an increase | 500 A. D. the Mound Builders fought a ig battle 


over rh hee ge ane Ce aati ti in Yueatar the They then scattered, retaining in peripheral regions 


civilization developed, until 500 A. D. when! a large share of their maize culture. 


F 


United d States Value 0) fF 


A ee 
ESTIMATED Gross VALUE OF FARM ‘oponuerigns z 
(Values in thousands of dollars, Le., 000 omitted; compiled by Uv. ‘Ss. Dept. of Agric 


ode Island...... 
cee deat: 
r York 


= cS 


‘8: "652 
470,614| 510,612 
bie? United States.! 9,989,859! 9,261,501| 10,070,581 


ce 


1926. 


31,999 
10 


6.075 7,399 
532,503| 181,871} 186, O28 


9,726,822] 5,819,224! 6,054,632 


67,753 
190,351 


5,979,781 


+30 
201,384 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION AND OF GROSS AND CASH INCOME 
te AS FROM PRODUCTION, BY COMMODITIES. 


\ 


(Five Year Average, 1924-1928; compiled by U. S. Dept. of Agrioulture.) 


Per- 
centage 


‘op corn. . 
otton lint. 
- Cottonseed: 


‘ - Pota: 
Maree | potatoes. 
_ Truck crops 


Item. 


Creps—Continued: 
Grapes 


Sugar-cane and sirup 
Sorghum sirup 
Farm gardens. . 


tee 


ee eweiecrvecec sive 


centage 
of cash 
_ income. 


6,154,884 | 


ST 


a 


4 be > Rie ’ . 7 f . q 
: ss United: States—Farmers’ Incomes. 
‘VALUE OF AMERICAN CROPS AND INCOME THEREFROM. aa 
(Value in thousands of dollars; i.e., 000 omitted; compiled by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture.) > 
Gross value. Gross income. 
1927. 1928. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


“apart Os) ; 4 ; Zines 


1925. 


2,046,550! 2,023,242) 2,365,302 386,4 
972,481) 1,014,854] 1,047,127! 900, 3 sea 
584,482) 506,687 , 


207,785; 199,066 
0086, 64,667 


Sugar cane & sirup 
Sorghum siru, 


Forest products... . 
Greenhouse prod... 


Pad) Animal Products. 
_ Cattle and calves... 
: 1300 Pan eee aan 
_. Sheep and lambs... 
Poultry (chickens). 
Eggs.. 


9,726,822| 6.230.471) 5,531,376 


1,137, 176} 1,002,954} 1,010,030 


" 

A 

 Mohai 

36,998 

any. eee 15,205 

af 6,154,884) 5,821,049) 6,001,059 5,797,349 6,070,22. 

i ded eiatnitea facie ne eels Piakube pom yawns |v Seeeieres 12,051,520) 11,542,435) 11,717,297} 11,827,709 

Y — for feed and seed | States. These inter-farm sales tend to overstate 

al ee ates ate sabes by farmers in| the total income from farm production for the 

a some States eventualiy bought by farmers in other | country as a whole, 4 
eae aE ES EO Ee I: 

THE MYSTERY OF SAP, IN WOOD. 

ia water. 

ne ‘al matter After the cell cavities become empty, the moisture 

é: ue an oa these | in the saturated cell walls i drawn off. Wood does 


if in the heartwood | not start to shrink until the cell walls begin to lose 
i uffs. ; moisture. : : 
The point at which the cell cavities are empty but — 
4 the cell walls are still saturated is thus an important — 
é one in d . It is known as the fiber-saturation 
oint. e moisture content at this point veries 
from Ey ad 35 per cent, but for most wo is between 
5 an cent. 1 
In amit 4 ractice, of course, the cellg near the 
Sartace fall below fis point ppatore : 
J ] rp . Free | interior have reach i. e outer Ww 
Gaby lout aa hae) the cell | to shrink before the inner. Such a state is often the 


cause of serious drying troubles. 
walls pre , Veet pee 9 only with a, Joss ot Free water is present in both the heartwood and 
peers anted quantity. | Sapwood usually contains more moisture 
by wood dries, than . 


is 


sapwood of most living trees but in greatly differing 
heartwood. 


ee \ > Jn 1623 Gov. Wyatt_considered running a pale 
+ between the James and York Rivers from Martin's 
- Hundred to Cheskiack. This plan was delayed. 
In 1632, Dr. John Pott received a patent for 1,200 
acres of land, and erected palisades from Queen’s 
Creek to Archer’s Hope Creek. Between the two 
~ ereeks a settlement was made on a ridge, known as 
| Middle Plantation. In 1639 Middle Plantation was 
_ commanded by Lieut. Richard Popeley. _ : 
/1674—Middle Plantation was included in a parish 
_ ealled Bruton. 
- *-1693—An act of the Assembly designated Middle 
_ Plantation as the site for the proposed ‘free school 
- and college’ of William and Mary. 
October, 1698—Governor Nicholson made Middle 
! - Plantation the seat of the government, and in 1699 
_ the Assembly approved the change. The place was 
newly called Williamsburg, after the reigning mon- 
- arch, William, and the first survey was made by 
_ Theodorick Bland. The area of Williamsburg was 
283 acres. The main street was named Duke of 
Gloucester Street in 1705 in honor of Queen Anne’s 
eldest son. Y 
- 1705—The General Assembly met in_the new 
EA, capitol building for the first time. The Governor's 
. Palace was begun. 
- _ 1706—Matley’s Free School founded. 
_1715—Present Bruton church was finished on site 
» of former church built in 1683. _ 
_1716—William Levingston built the first theatre in 
'/ America. 
_ . 1722—The last year of Spotswood administration, 
the town of Williamsburg was made “‘a city cor- 
' porate,’ and John Holioway became first mayor. 
By = 1730—First printing office established by William 
ina 
! 


‘arks. 
ara ie 1736—The Virginia Gazette begun by William 


Parks. i 
_ 1746—The capitol building burned. 
“May 30, 1765—Patrick Henry made his famous 
speech in the house of Burgesses at Williamsburg. 
, May 6, 1776—The fifth and most important of all 
revolutionary conventions in Virginia convened and 
adopted the Constitution of Virginia, the first written 
_ ¢onstitution of the New World. / 
___-1780—Thomas Jefferson became governor of Vir- 
my ginia in June, 1779, and remained in Williamsburg 
until April, 1780, when he went to Richmond, which 
4 had been selected as the seat of the government in 
Place of Williamsburg. 
July 4, 1781—Cornwallis and his army left Wil- 
_ __ iamsburg. 


{ There remain in the town more than 40 public 
Bi! buildings and private Colonial residences which stood 
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The Constitution requires that a population census 
+ of the United States be taken decennially. The 
First Census was tuken in 1790, and the most recent, 
the Fourteenth, in 1920. The Census Bureau was 
_ Made a permanent organization in 1902, and since 
Edie has been a branch of the Department of Com- 
erce, 
_ The scope of the decennial census, which at first 
was little more than a simple count of the population 
by family groups and by sex and color, has been 
extended from time to time until in 1920 it covered 
in detail the following subjects: (1) Population, 
lucluding oceupations; (2) Agriculture, including 
- irrigation and drainage; (3) Manufactures; (4) Mines, 
; ee and oil and gas wells. Approximately 
$7,000 enumerators, together with a large num- 
. ber of supervisors, clerks, and other employees, 
fe were engiuged in the task of collecting the data, 
&, compiling the statistics, and preparing the reports 
. for publication. A decennial census of the United 
States is the most extensive investigation of its 
character undertaken by any governmental or 
other agency in any country; and the Bureau of 
the Census is the largest statistical organization 
in_the world. 
In addition to the comprehensive decennial 
censuses, the Bureau carries on numerous other 
_ Statistical inquiries of greater or less magnitude 
At intervals ranging in length from 10 years to one 
week. Of these inquiries, the most important are 
the following: Decennial—the blind and the deaf; 
Institutional population (the dependent, defective, 
and . delinquent classes); religious bodies; -wealth, 
public debt, and taxation; transportation by water. 
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(The ancient capital is to be restored to See one appearance through the generosity ot John D: 
ele! : 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS, 
(From data supplied by the Bureau.) 
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before the Revolution. These have been bought and 
will be maintained : 


The College of William and Mary of Williamsburg 
possesses what is believed to be the only building in 
the United States designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 

The little old Colonial courthouse on Court Green 
still stands. Three or four more modern buildings 
will be razed to restore the Green. 

Directly across from the courthouse stands a 
curious eight-sided tower called the Powder Horn. 
It was built in 1714 and was an ammunition house 
from which Washington supplied himself when he 
marched off to Braddock's relief. 

Lord Dunmore’s removal of the powder from this 
arsenal in April, 1775, precipitated the Revolution in 
Virginia, on the morning after the Battle of Lexing- 
hos ae Detata the news of that encounter had reached 
the South. 

Bassett Hall, one of the finest ancient buildings in 
the town, stands at the end of a long lane of trees, 
It was the property of Burwell Bassett, whose uncle, 
George Washington, was frequently a visitor. The 
great-grandfather of Martha Washington is buried 
in the Bruton Parish Churchyard. 

In 1841, Vice-President John Tyler was living at 
Bassett Hall when the son of Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster galloped down the long lane of trees 
to bring him the news of the death of President Har- 
rison and of his own succession. « The house stands 
in a park of several hundred acres of woodland. 

One of the famous buildings of Williamsburg, the 
Raleigh Tavern, was destroyed by fire in 1859. It 
is to be restored. The ‘‘ordinary” in this tavern was 
operated in colonial times by Henry Wetherburn, 
whose wares were so favorably known that William 
Randolph sold 200 acres of land to Thomas Jeffer- 
son's father for ‘‘Henry Wetherburn’s biggest bowl of 
arrack punch.” 

Raleigh Tavern was twice used as an assembly place 
for the House of Burgesses, when the Royal Governor 
dissolved the Assembly for discussing disloyal peti- 
tions and resolutions, including the decision to set 
aside a day for fasting and prayer in 1774 when news 
of the blockade of Boston Harbor was received. 

Raleigh Tavern was the birthplace of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, the first chapter of the well-known scholastic 
fraternity being established there on December 5, 


1776. 

Behind the clerk's house stands the old prison, 
which was built in 1701. In it were confined the 
associates of Black , the pirate, who were 
executed in 1718. It is amusing to recall that £300 
of the original subscriptions for founding the college 
Wee accredited to ‘‘several pirates’’ on the account 
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uingquennial—agriculture (decennial prior to 1920) 
electrical industries (electric light and power plantsr 
electric railways, telephones, and telegraphs). Bien- 
nial—manufactures. Annual—births; deaths; mar- 
riages and divorces; prisoners; insane in institutions; 
financial statistics of states and cities; forest 
products; clay and other refractory products; farm 
equipment; glue and gelatin. Other inquiries are 
made at semiannual, quarterly, monthly, and more 
frequent intervals, covering production of cotton. 
hides, leather, shoes, and many other commodities. 

In 1927 the Bureau took for the first time a census 
of distribution or trade in some of the principal cities. 

One of the important features of the Census 
Bureau's work is the montnly pubicaies of the 
Survey of Current Business, which gives indices 
of current and past business conditions for the more 
important industries. 
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_ Independence Hall was at first called “The State 
‘House of Pennsylvania.” It now comprises the 
“Inain or central building (Independence Hall), two 
arcades connecting it with two two-story build- 
ings called the Wings or Province Halls, and two 
Separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, the 
other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Fifth 

» Street and the other on the corner of Sixth Street, 
» facing on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The 
7" State House group of buildings was designed and 
built by Andrew Hamilton, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
who bought the land, for which he created a trust. 
Congress and City Halls were in Hamilton's original 
scheme of the State House group, but were not 
built until after the close of the Revolution. The 
group of buildings covers a frontage of 396 feet 
on Chestnut Street. 


ORIGINAL BUILDING. 

The original building (Independence Hall) in the 
group was begun in 1732 and was opened and first 
put to use in September, 1736, when William Allen, 
Mayor and prominent merchant of Philadelphia, 

' gave _a dinner to the citizens. In October, 1736, 
the Legislature, of which Benjamin Franklin was 
clerk, moved into the completed part of the struc- 

Pa ture, then known as the “East Room.” A new 
Province bell was ordered from and cast by Tnomas 

Lister of Whitechapel, London, and arrived at 

Philadelphia, August, 1752. In a test the bell was 

cracked, and only after being re-cast twice (by Pass 

f & Stow, two local workmen) was it finally success- 

4 fully rung. This is the bell now known as the 

4 “Liberty-Bell.” In June, 1753, Pass & Stow placed 
in ey een in the State House steeple the Liberty 
Beli, weighing 2,080 pounds. The State House was 
practically completed in 1759. Here are some of the 
historical events that have taken place in Indepen- 
dence Hall: 

: June 15, 1775, Washington accepted his appoint- 

- ment as General of the Continental Army, 

Fa July 4, 1776, Colonies issued the Declaration of 

2 Independence. 

J 15, 1776, convention to form a new Con- 

r stitution for Pennsylvania met here. 


USED AS A PRISON. 
+ September 11 and October 4, 1777, American 
* officers captured at the Battles of Brandywine 
‘. and Germantown were held prisoners in the building 
by the British. 

Congress, which convened in Independence Hall 
¥ March 4, 1777, left again on September 18, 1777; 
- returned July 2, 1778, and continued to sit there 
® until the close of the Revolution. 


a UNITED STATES BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. = =— 
(An official revision of the Bureau.) i is 


4 The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 

Treasury Department manufactures all paper 

ns money of the Government, all stamps, including 

revenue stamps, all official checks, drafts, warrants, 

commissions, certificates, transportation requests, 
, and liquor permits. 


7 The expenditures for the fiscal year ended June, 


ah 1929, aggregated $10,603,971.77, an increase of 


from the previous year. 
k is measured in the number of printed 
The total number of sheets de- 


73,892,000 
id 12 
1,059,000 and 2,112,000 
and 12 notes each, respect- 


ight of this paper currency manu- 
atti Pras tie ear Soe te about 1.300 tons, 
It would have a 32 ie ee ee cars. Over 
if of these notes were one-dollar F 
not pats, eae certificates there were de- 
,497,487 sheets. ; ; 
ts vO the ‘total number of sheets 240,381,375 were of 
_ postage and other stamps. In the year 1,800 tons 


Of stamps were manufactured, about 45 carloads of 
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July 9, 1778, the Articles of Federation and Union __ 
between the States were signed in Declaration y 
Chamber by eight States. The five remaining States 
signed later, the last, Maryland, on March L,5178L,, - 

CONSTITUTION FRAMED, ~~ 

May 14, 1787, the Federal Convention to frame 
a Constitution for the United States assembled, 
sitting until September. iF 


Representatives occupied 
Senate the second floor. j 
SUPREME COURT HELD THERE. 
February 7, 1791, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held its first session on the second — 
floor of the City Buijding, now known as Old City — 
Hall, one of the Independence Hall group, and _ 


1895. 


In 1816 the City of .Philadelphia. bought the 
entire property. oa 
There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including nee 


maps, weapons, met; 
wearing apparel, utensils, and books. iy 
There are no pay days. The National Museum ‘ 
is open to the public daily throughout the year, 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M., including Sundays. ier 
National Museum, Independence Hall group, is 
located on the south side of Chestnut Street, between = 
Fifth and Sixth Streets. . ¢ ) f 


The other miscellaneous forms manufactured at 
this plant consumed 12,858,842 sheets, weighing Ny 
about 195 tons, and would have made about 5 ~ 
carloads, tee a 

The average number of employees during the year 
was 4,920. Of these 117 were: in administrative 
offices, 200 were in the engraving division, 159 in the _ 
wetting division, 1,393 in the plate printing division, 
419 in the numbering division, 1,009 in the examining — 
division, 501 in the surface printing division, 226 in 
the postage stamp division, 323 in the engineering 
and machine division, and the remainder miscel- 
laneously assigned. : 

The major task of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is the eae of paper money. The 
designing, engraving and printing of the new series of 
small-size currency in ali denominations and kinds 
were performed during this fiscal year, The face 
value of the new notes printed aggregated nearly four 
billion dollars. The paper money is all printed from 
steel engraved plates. Since steel engravings are now ~ 
little used except in printing money, practically all of 
the steel engravers in the country work here and for _ 
one “it age peer cogesed in the manufacture of 
money for other nations. 

The engravings are transferred to flat plates which 
ed ree ee ore at = ieee of 
t tes are placed on a flat-be i { 

Pivcr especially made for the Government is used, 
The ssethe of printing is such as is employed almost 
nowhere else. : 

Infinite care is taken that every note shall be per- 
fect and that none of the distinctive paper is lost in 
the process of manufacture. Each note is subjected 
to a score of examinations, 
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_herited the estate. 
-. He died and was buried there in 1799. 
When Lawrence Washington went to Mount 
Vernon, the house consisted of two stories and an 
attic, with four rooms on each floor. When George 
married Martha Custis, the daughter of another 
wealthy planter, he enlarged the building. The 
“mansion contains nineteen rooms. z 
Mount Vernon at its largest extent contained 
~ 8,000 acres of land and stretched 10 miles along 
the river. The plantation maintained over 300 
persons, field laborers, servants, etc. 
- Plans to restore additional property formerly 
OW! by ‘George Washington near Mount Vernon 
a ‘omit one of the features of the old Dogue Run farm— 
the whiskey still, it is stated by the United Press. 

h the Dogue Run farm, four-miles across country 


from. the Mansion estate, which overlooks the 
_ Potomac, the first President maintained and operated 
various enterprises incidental to his 8,000-acre farm. 
' One of these. was a mill which converted grain from 
the Washington farm into flour, and the other was a 
still which turned surplus grain into excellent corn 
_ and rye whiskey. i i 

‘Foundations of both the mill and the stil have been 
located. The flour mill is included in the restoration 
_ plan, but the still has been left out. 

- According to old records at Mount Vernon, George 
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Vernon; President's Salary. 


‘MOUNT VERNON AND THE TOMB OF WASHINCTON. ag 


Washington’s account sheets for 1798 show $1,700 
profit from the still with “755 gallons still unsold.” 
Washington's early letters tell of the employment 
ee of a Scot named Anderson as manager of the Dogue 
Run farm. The first President remarked in one of 
- ‘his letters that Anderson was ‘‘a better distiller than 
he was a farmer’’ and complimented the manager as 
excellent judge of whiskeys.” 
Early records show that Anderson induced Wash- 
ington to become a distiller. The farm manager 
pointed out the profits to be made by converting sur- 
plus grains into beverages and a first class still was 
erected at Dogue Run. 
ea eae raised on Washington's 8,000 acres were 
auled to Dogue Run, where the best of the harvest 
milled into flour and the remainder made into 
mash and later into whiskey. 
 M of the whiskey from the Washington still 
was sold, but some of it was placed in barrels and 
* taken to the Mansion house at Mount Vernon. 
Prices were not high in those days and good quality 
4 rye whiskey brought rom 75 cents to $1 a gallon. 
One of the relics at Mount Vernon is a liquor 
v 


Tye’ face's. \ 
- _'The salary of the President was the cause of 
discussion in the First Congress. 

‘The salary was finally placed at $25,000, and so 
te Tremained until President Grant’s second term 
(March 3, 1873), when it was increased to $50,000. 

, Chapter 4y18 of the Laws of the Second Session 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress, approved March 4, 
1907, appropriated. ‘‘for traveling expenses of the 
President of the United States, to be expended at 
i i CeiMen and accounted for by his certificate 
solely, Re 
In_the Second Session of the Sixtieth Congress 
the President's salary was fixed at $75,000 a year. 
‘ appropriation in 1907 of $25,000 for the 
- President's traveling expenses covered only that 
one fiscal year. Annually since then Congress has 
made the same allowance, which now covers also 
“official entertainment’ expenses. 
_. The unexpended balance of an annual appropri- 
tion for one fiscal year may not be obligated in a 
succeeding fiscal year without legislative authorit: 
such as was given in the Deficiency Act of ‘March 
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and whiskey case, a gift to the first President from — 
Lord Fairfax. This case consists of seven sections: 
one is for flasks of rye whiskey, another is for other. 
blends, a third for choice liquors, and the four others 

contain various sized goblets. : 

Also in the Washington collection at Mount Vernon 
is_a wine chest, the personal property of the first 
President. It contains sixteen one-gallon glass jugs, 
each designed to hold a different kind of wine. _ 

Washington, in addition to his distilling activity, 
went into wine-making on an extensive scale. On the 
Mount Vernon, or Mansion farm, he cultivated a 
vineyard covering fifteen acres. Alk the wine 
presses have disappeared from the estate. 

Washington’s nearest neighbor, Lord Fairfax, 
lived 5 miles away, and George Mason, who also 
servea his country with distincticn, was still farther 
down the river. Fairfax’s estate was known as 
“Belvoir,’’ Mason’s as ‘“‘Gunston Hall.’’ Mason 
and Washington were often associated in their 
public services. The three families were on most 
intimate terms, often visiting each other for days 
at a time. 

Pohick P. E. church, which he and his family 
attended, was 7 miles away. 3 

When the land “ran out’’ Washington experi- 
mented with fertilizer, practised rotation of crops 
and imported seed from Europe. He maintained a 
dock on the Potomac, epee flour and grain and 
imported articles from abroad. jWool, cotton and 
flax were raised and 1,365 yards of cloth were woven 
on the place one year. 

In 1853 John Augustine Washington offered the 
Mount Vernon estate for sale. A patriotic daughter 
of South Carolina, Ann Pamela Cunningham, 
devoted herself to raising $200,000 required for the 


purpose. 

In 1856 the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 
of the Union was incorporated (it bad existed since 
1853) with Miss Cunningham as regent, and vice 
regents representing 12 States. Contributions were 
solicited and popular support was enlisted. 

Portions of the original estate that had been 
sold have been acquired again; buildings which had 
fallen into ruin have been restored; the deer park 
under the hill has been restocked; the mansion has 
been repaired; many articles of furniture and adorn- 
ment have been restored to the several rooms; 
numbers of valuable relics and mementos of George 
and Martha Washington and of their time have 
been deposited here, including the key of the Bastile, 
presented to Washington by Lafayette in 1789. 

The area of the estate is about 260 acres, 23 acres 
having been given to the estate in 1926. 

The regent is Mrs. Alice H. Richards, “Oakridge,” 
Newcastle, Maine, elected in 1917; there are 36 vice- 
regents from as many States. 
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1923. 

The funds thus advanced are accounted for the 
same as funds advanced to other disbursing agents 
of the Government, all payments being supported by 
vouchers etc., approved and certified by the President. 

The unexpended balances of the amounts thus 
advanced for disbursements are deposited in the 
Treasury and credited under the appropriation from 
which drawn, the unexpended balance of the ap- 
ena nie oe Sei ee were made, 

rie e surplus and 
the treasury. D! d covered into | 
e President’s use of any vessel of the Na 
eee ee ae 
-in-Chief. 0: ie» an 
United States. pag a A 
The expenses of operating a vessel thus used are 
paid from the appropriations for the Navy. f 

The President’s personal expenses of subsistence 
and entertainment wiile on the Mayflower are 
authorized to be charged under the appropriation 
for “‘traveling expenses of the President.” 
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FIscan | Ap- |Appropri 
YEAR. | prop. AC Surplus. | pended. || YEAR. | prop. al ages Supe pended. 
i Dolls. Dollars. | Dollars. Dolls Dollar. Doll 
. 125,000} Aug. 1, 1914] 12,645.85] 12,354.15]/1923. ...125,000|June 12 76| 23.900.3 
1.]25,000| Maren 3; 1915] 61950-00| 18,050.00|| 1924. |. :|25;000/Feb> 18, Loss 1372°90 307427: 10 
-|25,000| July 1, 1916] 6,874.56] 18,125.44|/1925..../25,000|June 7; 1924| 97076.95| 22'923,05- 
PBSSSue EH) Aaa a Saa as ae: ae atea esa) al Beate 
425, , 19 -606.87 1393. urges fees ; “68° 
‘J25,000|July 19; 1919] | 3,085:18] 21:034.82|| 1998. . /laB000lFeb. Lif Ase]. ’24t-92| 19,758.68 
+++.{20,000|June 5, 1920] 22,150.39] 2,849.611|1929.../125,000|May 16, 19281)... 2.7. °|... eat” | 
922... .125,000|Mareh4, 1921] 12,512.11] 12,487.89||1930. . : ||25; me . 
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_ The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 

_ D. C., was established by statute in 1846, under 

the terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 

_ man, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the 

- United States to found an institution for the “‘in- 

crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

__ From the income of the fund a building, known as 

_ the Smithsonian Building, was erected on land 
given by the United States. 

» * The {nstitution is legally an establishment, having 

* as its members the President of the United States, 

‘ the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. It is governed by a Board of 
Regents consisting of the Vice President, the Chief 
Justice, three members of the Senate, three members 
of the House of Representatives, and six citizens 

_ of the United States appointed by joint resolution 
of Congress. 

The Regents are empowered to accept gifts 
Without action of Congress, in furtherance of the 
Purposes of the Institution, and to administer 
trusts In accord therewith. The Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution is its executive officer and 
the director of its activities. The Secretary is 
Dr. C. G. Abbot. 

Its annual income is but $65,000 and effort is being 
made to add to its endowment, 

" The Smithsonian Institution throughout its history 

_~ has conducted and encouraged important scientific 

researches and investigations. and its Secretaries— 
Joseph Henry, Spencer F. Baird, S. P. Langley, 
Charles D.Walcott and Dr. Abbot—have contributed 

_ largely to the advancement of knowledge. 

The most important investigation now in progress 

_ by the Institution is the study of the radiation cf 

the sun and its relation to life and to weather condi- 

tions on the earth, by the Secretary. 

The Smithsonian issues 11 series of scientific publi- 
cations which are distributed free to libraries, learned 
_ societies, and educational institutions throughout the 
. world. It also maintains a library of 700,000 volumes, 
‘ which consists mainly of transactions of learned 
societies, and scientific periodicals. While the body 
. of the library is deposited in the Library of Congress 
and accessible to all its readers, .a working library is 
maintained at the Institution. 

The Institution has charge of the National Mu- 
_ seum, the National Gallery of Art, including the 

Freer Gallery of Art; the International Exchange 

Service, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 

National Zoological Park, the Astrophysical Obser- 


vatory, and the United States Regional Bureau 


; The Washington Monument, at the National 
Capital, has been called ‘‘one of the most stu- 
dous works of man, and also one of the most 

‘ul of all human creations.” 

It is a tapering shaft or obelisk of white marble 

555 feet, 5 1-8 inches in height, and 55 feet 1 1- 
_ Inches square at the base. 
Visible for miles in every direction, it shares 
. with the Lincoln Memorial Building, Continental 
Hall, and the Pan-American Union structure in 
the imposing development in that part of the Capital 
City which lies between the White House and the 
Potomac River and its Tidal Basin. 

Shortly after the death of Washington in De- 
cember, 1799, Congress passed a resolution, on the 
motion of John Marshall, which provided for the 
erection of 2 marble monument in the City of Wash- 
_ ington and that the family of Gen. Washington 
be requested to permit his body to be deposited 

under it. ® 

In 1816 and again in 1819 the matter was brought 
up, but nothing definite was done. Av this time a 
- yault was prepared for Washington’s remains 
-  peneath the floor of the crypt under the dome of 
the CapitoL 


sori: d in 1848 was 
aarp prepared by Robert Mills, 
an architect. 


The cornerstone was laid July 4, 1848. 
“Work progressed slowly until 1854, $300,000 
haying been subscribed, when a block of marble, 
which had originally stood m the Temple of Con- 
“cord at Rome, and which had been sent by the 
~ Pope to be set in the wall in the Monument, was 
; stolen. No trace of it ever was found, At the 
time, contributions of stones from Songs, muni- 
eee ene and the several States were being en- 
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“y { SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
/ (Revised annually by the Institution.) 


8,607,805 HAVE ASCENDED WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


ance of the stone ered and 
body of citizens and discouraged: 
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ad fhe International Catalogue of Scientific Liter- 
The United States National Museum 1s the depos- : 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archaeology 
and ethnology of America, and has collections 
illustrating American history, including large war 
collections illustrative of the part taken by the 
United States in the recent conflict, as well as many 
series relating to arts and industries. It is an educa- 
tional and research museum, and issues scientific 
publications. : 


Its aeronautical collection includes The Sptrit lors “" 
St. Louis, aeposited by Col. C. A, Lindbergh, in 
Spring of 1928. ndbergh, in the — 


The National Museum occupies three gs eclal » 
structures, built in 1881, 1911 ond. 1917 rapes : 
tively, containing 650,000 square feet of floor space. 


The buildings are opened to the public 9 A, ope 
to 4.30 P. M., week days, and Sundays, 130°. M. 
to 4.30 P. M. f 


The National Gallery of Art contains numerous 
important art works acquired by the Smithsonian 
Institution during the first half century of its exist- 
ence, including a valuable collection of etchings 
and engravings from George P. Marsh; more recent _ 
are the Harriet Lane Johnston bequest, comprising 
numerous portraits and other works by British, 
Flemish, Dutch, and Italian masters; the Ralph 
Cross Johnson collection of rare paintings by Italian, 
English, French, Flemish, and Dutch masters; the 
William T. Evans collection, comprising 150 exam- 
ples of the works of contemporary American artists,  _ 
and numerous collections of minor im 


wt 


works by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, and Tryon. The 4 
Freer collections are housed in a separate building. 


The Bureau of American Ethnology, for the study of 
the American Indian; the International Exchange Ser- 
vice for the exchange of governmental and scientific 
publications between the United States and foreign _ 
countries; the Astrophysical Observatory, for the 
investigation of radiation phenomena; the National — ys 
Zoological Park, at Washington, containing about 
2,300 animals, and the U. S. Regional Bureau for the ~ 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, are 
branches of the Institution. Se oe 


ahs 
the collection of public contributions so that all a 
construction cease: 4 


when a height of 150 feet had 
been attained. ; 


“% 

The United States Government, under an Act 
of Congress, took over the Monument in 1876, — 
and, after enlarging and fortifying with concrete : 
the old foundations, resumed work August, Bet losy 

The first 150 feet of the obelisk had been buil oth a 
of dressed white Maryland marble, in 2-foot courses,  =—sS> 

Upon resumption, the first thirteen courses were } re 
built of white Massachusetts marble, All the 
courses above that are of white Maryland marble 
backed with New England granite up to 452 feet. 
Above that the walls are entirely of marble. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set in place on Dec, 6, 1884, and marked the com-— 
pletion of the work. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right pyra- 
mid of pure aluminum 5 6-10 inches at its base, <i-me 
8 9-10 inches ee ar welgning 100 ounces. é , 

On the faces of the aluminum point are inscribed 
dates and names of individuals connected with the 
erection of the Monument. 

In the walls are 187 (May, 1928) memorial stones, 
with inscriptions, contributed by States, cities and 
organizations. 

The cost of the foundations and shaft of the — 
Monument amounted to $1,187,710. The total 
cost, including equipment and slopes, was $1,300,000. 

The mound and slopes about the base of the 
Monument were constructed at a later date by 
Col. John M. Wilson, later Chief of Engineers, . 


.S, Army. 

The Monument was dedicated on Feb. 21, 1885. 
and was opened to the public on Oct. 9, 1888. 

The Monument is open from 9.00 A. M. to ane 
P. M. vay segs om 12.30 Le fe ave ce 

Sun 8, @XCe! . 
bey. new 6 evator, capacity 35 passengers, Was 
installed in 1926. 
a a by spelt tm built. between the 

t evator sbait. 

U on van, < 929, visitors to the number of 

8,607,803 had gone to the top of the wonument. 
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atid _ DISTRICT OFFICES AND MANAGERS. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Harry O. Mitchell, 538 Post Office Bldg. 
‘Birmingham, Ala.: Charles L. McLain, Post Office 
Building. 
Boston, Mass.: 
‘house. 
‘Charlotte, N.C.: C. Grant Isaacs, 1207 First National 
ank Building. 
‘Chicago, Ili.: Frederic L. Roberts, Room 577, 38 
‘South Dearborn Street. 
hee Colo.; Gustav E. Bittner, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 
Des las Iowa: Buel A. Williamson, 121 Federal 
Building, 
Detroit, Mich.: A. J. Barnaud, 607 Free Press Bldg. 
Galveston, Tez.: Richard C. Long, Cotton Exchange 
Building. 


Harvey A. Sweetser, 1801 Custom- 


Houston, Tex.: Ernest L. Tutt, Chamber of Com- 
_ merce Building. 
¥ Indianapolis, Ind.: Kenneth H. Dame, Room 317, 
i Chamber of Commerce Building. 

33 Jacksonville, Fla.: W. N. Pearce, 13 Chamber of Com- 
5. ssneree Building. - 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
ts merce Building. 


J. E. Wrenn, Chamber of Com- 


e initials C. A., T. C., and A. T. C., after name 
een trade. commissioner, respectively. 


AC Le, 
os Greece: Frederick Lyon, C. A., 17 Bucharest 


t. 

‘Ba imo Spain: Evett D. Hester, T. C., Fontan- 

me e 

Batavia," Waves" Vhotuss.G.. Bairinges “E.G. dail 
+ Besar, West 3. 

ets Ber lin, Germany: Fayette W. Allport, C. A., 21 

Fr iedrich Ebertstrasse. 


Berne, Switzerland: Charles E. Lyon, C. As (26 
Cease 
gota, Colombia; Walter J. Donnelly, C. A., Edi- 


ficio del Banco de Colombia, Carrera 8. (Mail: 
eee 798.) 
mbay, India: Norman C. Stow, A. T. C., Rooms 5 
baa tent 6 Rustom Building, Churchgate Street. 
ussels, Belgium: Raymond C. Miller, C. A., 
~ Place’ : 19 He be 


sates 
é 


25 


Julian Gillespie, 


cop 
pest, zungary: Mi William A. Hodgman, C. A., V, 
~Nador ucca 2. 
Buenos ae eh ey Alexander V. Dye, C. A,, 
» Room el Boston Bank Building. 
Crit, ga Charles E. Dicksion. C. A.) No. 2 
Sharia Soliman Pasha. 
Calcutta, India: Robert C. Cockburn, A. 'T. C., Room 
d eta Grosvenor House, 21 Old Court House Street. 
racas, Venezuela: Halbert E. Watkins, C. A., 
cargos ‘ficio «se aetna Plaza Bolivar. (Mail: 
Apartado 501) 
Co tantino ple, Mackey: Gk PAS 
American Embassy. 
Co Pilea Deunars: Harry Sorensen, C. A., Told- 
_) bodvey 
: Guatemala, Guatemala: Merwin iL, Botan, C. A., 6a 
_. Avenida Sur No. 6, ‘Edificio Bak waa u 
_ Habana, Cuba; Frederick Todd, C. A., Horter Build- 
4d vant 6, Obispo 7. (Mail: Misnente 844.) 
* ne. ‘ague, Netherlands: Jesse ¥. Van Wickel, C. A., 
weet Bezuidenhoutscheweg. 
- Hamburg Germany; James T. Scott, T. C., 31 
Moenckebergstrasse. 
nel Finland; O. 8. Watson, C. A., Henriks- 
atan No. 
Fohanesducg, South Africa: Samuel H. Day, T; OC.) 
oy Standard Bank Chambers, Comnitssioner St. 
Lima, Peru: Oliver C. Townsend, ©. A., Edificio 
ronan Bnglands Willian ic Roca) eee 
on, Engla am ‘cooper, us! 
a Aldwych, London, W. C, 2. 
Madrid, Spain: Charles A. Livengood, C, A., Avenida 
e Penalver 18. 
Manila, P. I.: George C. Howard, T. C., 510-512 
__ Masonic Building. 
Melbourne, Austratia; Sherman R. Peabody, T. C., 
Paani? House. 
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A _Thore are cooperative offices at Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
‘New Haven,}Richmond, Rochester, N. Y., Spokane, Toledo, and every other American city of consequence 
i where there are WBE or trade bodies or associations of merchants or manufacturers. 


} ! 
yi FOREIGN OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN CHARGE 


Los ae niles, Calif.: 3. H. Smiley, 1163 South tarosds 
Louisville, te Prentiss 2 M. Terry, Room 405, 421 © 
Sie tae we B. Henderson, 266 South Main © 


cb 25 Tenn.: W. 

treet. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: B. P. Boykin, 418 Post Office Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Ernest M. Zwickel, 213 Federal 


Building. 
Mobile, Ala.: A. E. Boadle, 154 St. Francis Street. 
‘New Orieans, La.: John 8. Goff, Room 225—A, oe | 
tomhouse. : 
BRL, seark, N. Y.: James F. Hodgson, 734 Custom- — 
Nook, Va.: Herbert P. Van Blarcom, 406 E. Plume ~ 


Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Edwin B. George, Room 812, 20 © 


s 
i 


South 15th Street. q 
Pitisburgh, Pa.: Wilson K. Ray, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. a 
Portland, Oreg.: James E. Peebles, 215 New Post — 
Office Building. | 
St. Louis, Mo.: T. L. Gaukel, 1216 Liberty Central — 
Trust Co. Buil ding. f 
ee eee Calif.: Wesley O. Ash, 310 Custom- - 
Seattle or ash.: Shirl H, Blalock, 820 Skinner Bldg. 
Wilmington, Del.: J. H. Farrell; 409 Equitable Bldg. 
Cleveland, Hartférd, Newark, N. J., 


wee 


stand for commercial attaché, trade commissioner, 


Mexico City, Mexico: George aaa C. A., Callejon 
de Condesa No. 3, Apartada 2 
Milan, a, DeForest A. enaos Th C., Via Dante, 


No. 18. 

Montevideo, Uruguay: Spencer B. Greene, Acting 
C. A., Calle Uruguay, quina Ciudadela. 

Montreal, Canada: BE. G. Sabine, T. C., 915 Royal 
pak ‘Building, 360 St. James Street. (Mail: Box 

Mukden, Manchuria, China: John J. Ehrhardt, T. C., 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Ssu Djing Lu. 

Oslo, Norway: Marquand H. Lund, Cc. A., Karl 
Johans Gate 35. 

Ottawa, Canada; Lynn W. Meekins, C. A., 321 Metro- 
politan Building. Mail; Box baz «) 

Panama City, Panama: George C. Peck, C. 
National City ene Building. Avenida Central, 


(Mail: Box ay 
apa France: D. J. Reagan, A. C. A., 5 Rue de Chail- 
Peking, China: A. Bland Calder, Acting C. A., Amer- 


ican Legation. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia: Karl L. Rankin, Cc. A. 
7, Prague II. 


REE DS A 


ie, 


Vaclavske Namesti 
Riga, Latvia: Lee C. Morse, Cc. A., Doma Laukum. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Carlton gest Cc. A., 

Avenida Rio Branco 109, Sala 2 
Rome, Italy: A. A. Osborne, neue: tol A., American 
gine EY sao 
an Juan, cKey, T. C., P. O. Box 1033. 
ere — Ralph H. Ackerman, C, A., rooms 


d 11, 8th floor, Edificio Arista 
Sao’ Pasto" "Brazil: Wal ter 'G. McCree: C., Rua 
Libero Badaro, 51, Sebrado—7°? "ida, ‘Caixa 


Postal 2817 

bide hai, China: Frank S. Williams, T. C., Box 605, 
‘anton Road. 

Sunpopees Straits Settlements: Don C. Bliss, T. C., 


; 
Room 7-2 Ocean Building, 7| 


Stockholm, Sweden: T. O. Elath, C. A., Kungsgatan — 


Sydney, Australia: Earl C. Squire, T. C., Yorkshire 
House, corner Pitt and Spring Streets. : 
Tokyo, Japan: ‘ Joseph H. Ehlers, Acting GC. A, 
el u_Seimeikan, 
. Kolimacni-ku a ‘ farunouchi mrtohomé, { 
oro’ ‘anada; Harvey A. Sweetser, 
veel, a Building, Toroato 2 Sa ye 1607 
ancouver, Canada: ‘wood G, “Cy 7 
pve a rae Babbitt, T C., 1527 
Acting C. Ay I. 5 


Vienna, Ausiria; John rig Embry, 
Be ae TY, A, 36 Ale 
Pe ei ey ee Gnibeca a! Sonia ie 
Feo eran ai Re, ac 
Electric Railway Chambers, 


ie 


Fe aby a iB she’ tot 
United States—Capitol; 


oe 


‘The Capitol ts situated in latitude 38° 53’ 20.4” | columns from the qu svill eB 
x C E arr! 7 
/ Sort ert Jougitnda 77° 00’ 35.7” west from Green- The Dome of the ied. pe ae building ee 
OA ees akxtotio fr the fe constructed of wood, covered with copper. This | 
was laid on Sept. 18, 1793, Dy Pretest. ane cast iron. Te was hoopeved te, Pyesen’ structure of 
Ington, with Masonic’ cerccint, : cast iron. It was completed in 1865, 


direction of Stephen H. Hallet, 
George Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, 
_ © . The cornerstone of the 
» 4, 1851, by President 
i officiating as orator. 

=’ The material used in the walls is white marble 
trom 

Syet 

at 

je 


James Hoban, 
architects. 
extensions was laid on July 


the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the 
'= 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


The original designs were prepared by Dr. Wil- 
Ham Thornton, and the work was dono unser the 


Filmore, Daniel Webster 


Hall; White House, 


Statuary 


The Dome is crowned by 


a bro sta & 
Freedom, modeled by Crawford. ney Pt i: 


a 


The Senate Chamber is 113 feet 3 inches fn _ 
length by 80 feet 3 inches in width and 36 feet in 


A , re 
The Representatives’ Hall is 139 feet in length — 
by 93 feet in width and 36 feet in height. ng a 


The tax assessors value the Capitol and Sto 
over $53,000,000. = hte . te 


FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT 
Area of Capitol Building 153,112 sq. ft. 
Area of floors og sae (over 14 acres) 627,334 sq. ft. 
Area, of Capitol Grounds 


4 
ef 
in 


= 
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The National Hall of pastaged formerly the 
Hall of the United States House of Representatives 
in the Capitol at Washington, was established by 


Roger Sherman... 
vag oe Trumbull 
Oo 


bo) Cs) a Cs Fe hn W. Gorrie 
Be Georgia 

Idaho 

Ulinois 
_ Indiana 
8 Iowa. 
y" » *6e - Wi 
Kansas John J. Ingalls. 
a “( 1aeeeees--|George W. Glic 

Kentucky.. --|Henry Clay... 

*$ Ephraim McD: 
4 e William King..... 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL. 


M issouri 


9 
: South Carolina. -? 


THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL. 


} 


an P M 
was invi x 
contribute marble or bronze statues of heh te 


| 


Mississippi 


New Hampshire a 


New Jersey 


Tennessee 


:/Samuel Houston.. 
-|Ethan Allen...... 
Jacob Collamer. 


.|Francis H. Pierp nt 
James Marquette... 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The site was selected by President Washington 

and Major Pierre Charles I’Enfant when they laid 

_ out Washington, 1791; architect, James Hoban of 

_ Dublin; plans chosen by competition closed July 

, 1792. Cornerstone laid Oct. 13, 1792. First 

- occupants—President and Mrs. John Adams, Novem- 

ber, 1800. Burned by British in 1814. Mr. Hoban 

superintended the restoration. South portico finished 

1823; cost $19,000. East Room finished and ie 
nished Py. epee een ade, in 1826. Nort! 

: added; , ip 

; porte sae apartments in the White House are 

_ offici Oeclitintod: the East Room, Red Room, 

Blue Room, Green Roem ae pining Room, 
an 8 yr . 

The dimensions of the White House, in 1840, were 

length or frontage, 170 feet; depth or width, 86 fect, 

The mansion was built of gray sandstone, which 

ainted white, after the fire, hence the name 


e White House.’ Ge 
Maj. Vinfant the architect, had studied ti Paris 
tite celebrated Brongniart, whose masterpiece 
well-known Hotel de Bourbon-Condé in the Rue 
eur in the old Faubourg Saint- quarter. 


_ Family Dining Room, 


Robert M. La Foll 


Rey. Thomas Starr King of Civil War 
state’s representatives in Statuary Hall 


days, as that if 


s 


Pies 
oa 


This house was built in 1786 for the Princess 
Louise Adelaide de Bourbon-Condé. After its con- 
fiscation by the Revolutionary Government in 1790 
it became the property of an American, Joseph " 
Sands, who paid 156,000 francs for it. 45 3 
On leaving Paris for New York in 1798, he disposed — 
of it to the notorious Comte Paul de Barras for 
44,000 francs. eri : 

Major V'Enfant copied minutely this Bourbon- ~~ 
Condé house when planning a house for the President, oo 
and reproduced the Blue Koom, the East Room and ‘ 
other rooms now-used for Whit:: House receptions. 4 

The President’s Office Building is located at the — ‘ 
West of the White House. It was built and oc- 
cupied in 1902, and was enlarged later, The build- 
ing contains the President’s Room, the Cabinet 

a room for the President’s Secretary, ete. 
Ar ogee en White eS Hi eae at & cost 
(e) 00,060. hew roof was put on, the upper p 
of the building was made safe with steel beams, ine 
attic prengen werd ote rota and the whoie Execu- 
tive M ion was redecorated. 
The White House and grounds are valued by the 


i. 
- 
mi! 
ov 
ay 
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tax assessors at over $22,000,000. 


"The National Geographic Society, founded in 1888 
“for the increase and diffusion of geographic knowl- 
 edge,"’ has filled such an important role in the en- 
- couragement of science and the support of Its appli- 
 eation to human welfare that its membership exceeds 
1,300,000, its researches and explorations stretch to 
. the ends of the earth, and its facilities for the dif- 
-__. fusion of geographic and other scientific knowledge 
‘ _ extend to every community in the world. 
'" In the promotion of its work of pushing back the 
~~ -*hhorizon of geographic knowledge, the Society 
Be pioneered in the study of Alaska and in the encour- 
- agement of the opening up of that territory; supported 
fee > Peary in his expeditions that ended in the attainment 
er 7: TO the North Pole; investigated the problems of 
-__ .yuleanism and seismology at Mont Pelee. Messina, 
and Mt. Katmai, discovering, through Dr. Robert 
_ F. Griggs, in the latter region, the great Valley of 
: . Ten Thousand Smokes, which the President of the 
United States has since proclaimed a National 
Monument, and which throws great light on the 
processes of vulcanism and how they affected the 
geography of bygone geological ages; studied the 
* processes of glaciation in Alaska, and through these 
at ¥. ‘studies brought to light new data on the*work of ice 
eine the processes of earth sculpture in geologic times: 
opened up the famous Carlsbad Caverns in New 
ma ex Bee the world’s greatest known underground 


th. 
Furthermore, in this work it has accomplished 
‘much in the field of ethnographic and economic 
_-_-—s« geography, unearthing the ancient city of the Incas of 
- Peru—Machu Picchu, and their marvelous stair- 
case farms that far eclipse the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon; studying the remnants of long-forgotten 
~ chapters of human history in different parts of west 
‘ Gah? @ north China, including devil worship, pre- 
- Buddhist religions, and ancient manuscripts, with 
the bringing to America of several new species of 
_ rhododendrons\as a major by-product of these re- 
Dy ropes uncovering a New World Pompeii in the 
+5! baie 7 of Mexico, where tangible evidence of a civili- 
' zation 7,000 years old has been found beneath the 
lava flow of the Pedregal; and unearthing the city 
_. of Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. 
aS .: PM Ap. expedition financed by the Society, headed by 
Dr. Joseph F. Rock, explorer-biologist, is now in the 
interior of China. 
___ The Society has made a grant of $65,000 to the 
United States Astrophysical Observatory, of the 
_ $mithsonian Institution, for the pursuit of its 
studies on the determination of the laws of solar 
radiation and the relation thereof to terrestrial 
Weather changes. A grant of $25,000 was made 
_ toward the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 
In its work of diffusing geographic knowledge 
the’ Society relles principally on its leading publica- 
tion, ‘the National Geographic-e Magazine. That 
Cae 


ws 


- . The American Law Institute was organized at a 
_ meeting of about 350 judges, lawyers and law teech- 
as ab Washington, Feb. 23, 1923. The officers 
are: 
:y £, Honorary President, Elihu Root; President, George 
* _ W. Wickersham; Vice Presidents, James Byrne and 
‘a. ¥ Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo; Treasurer, George Wel- 
~~ wood Murray; Director, Dr. William Draper Lewis, 
n - 3400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Adviser on 
Professional and Public Relations, Herbert F. Good- 
ich, 3400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. There is a 
- Council of thirty-three members of Nation-wide 
_ prominence, and about 675 life members, and 203 
official members. 
_ The Institute received from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration a gift of $1,075,000, payable over a period 
ror ten ears, thus giving, an income in excess of $100,- 
- 000 a year In 1926, the yearly payments were in- 
__ ereased to $140,000 a year at the request of the Coun- 
Re," cil of the Institute. The work has thus been accel- 
rt! erated and the Institute will have accomplished in 


s about seven years what it expected to accomplish in 

, ten years. 
j The primary purpose of the Institute is to make 
a Restatement of the Law—that is, the setting 
forth of the fundamental penciling primarily, of 
the common law. It is not desired that the Re- 
statement Shall be adopted by the Legislatures as 

a code. 


-—.-_-—«*Tt ig realized that the multiplication of jurisdic- 
tions, courts and decisions makes it necessary to pre- 
serve the common law system. 
'. The work was begun on June 1, 1923. Four 
persons, called reporters, who are primarily re- 
Bponsible for the production of drafts of the Re- 
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332 United States—National Geographic Society; “di; w Institute. 


NATIONAL CEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, WASHINCTON, D. Cc. 
‘ia _. (Prepared for The Almanac by the President, Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., Litt.D.) 


ce } THE AMERICAN LAW INSTITUTE. 
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periodical goes into 1,300,000 homes, and also is 
made wide use of in the schools. peer Hess, 

It also issues a series of monographs known as —— 
Contributed Technical Papers in whicn the scientific | 
work of its expeditions are dealt with in their purely 
scientific aspects. ‘ 

Through the columns of more than 500 leading 
American daily newspapers and the large plate- 
matter syndicates, the Society’s Geographic News 
Bulletins are reaching into more than half the homes 
of the United States. 

A further educational activity, undertaken by the 
Society is its Pictorial Georgraphy. The Society has 
campiled and distributed among its entire member- 
ship a noteworthy series of maps of the continents. 
Each of these contains the latest topographic and 
political data including numerous changes in place 
names and readjustments of boundaries. It also has 
published a series of regional maps, including those 
on. the Caribbean. the South Pacific, which shows 
postwar mandate areas, and the Arctic regions. For 
two years The Society’s cartographic department 
worked upon the New Map of Europe, the t to be 
published which contains all official spellings of place 
hames adopted by the various nations along with the 
designations more familiar to Americans. This 
data was collected in cooperation with Huropean 
governments and geographical societies. The 
last data to be received was the complete modernized 
nomenclature made known in Tuskey by the adoption 
of the Latin alphabet. From time to time The 
Society is issuing detailed maps of the States of the 
United States containing latest highway, rail and 
topographical data and these in conjunction with the 
large map of the United States, already published, 
will form a complete and detailed gazetteer of our 
own country. Many smail sketch maps also are 
published in the National Geographic Magazine 
itself to explain and locate the places mentioned in 
The Geographic's articles. 

In its recognition of the services to mankind 
of those who labor to push back the horizons of 
geography, the Society has awarded the Hubbard 
Gold Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shacklé- 
ton, Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, and Lindbergh. It 
also awarded special gold medals to Peary, Amund-_ 
sen, and Goethals, and a gold medal to Floyd 
Bennett. 

For a review of the Society's scientific work in 
the past year reference is made to the article on 
“Scientific Progress in 1928,” in this Almanac. 

The officers and editorial staff are: President and 
gditor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President and Asso- 
ciate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce; Secretary, O. P. 
Austin; Associate Secretary, George W. Hutchison 
Treasurer, John Joy Edson; Assistant Editors, William 
= — en a oe P kas Graves; gies of Tllustra- 

ons vision, anklin L, Fisher; Chief o, 
Service, J. R. Hildebrand. : MF aOR 
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statement on different topics, were appoi ‘ 
Samuel Williston, of Harvard, as Rapenee Ban 
Contracts; Joseph H. Beale, also of Harvard, as 
peat’ for Conflict of Laws; Warren A. Seavey, 
4 4 LS ps a: as, Reporter for Agency, 
. Bohlen, of the enn- 
sylvania, as Reporter for Torts. being 4) 
The restatement of the Law of Business Associa- 
tions has since been undertaken with the Director 
William Draper Lewis, as Reporter; the restatement 
of the law of Property, with Richard R. Powell, of the 
Columbia University School of Law as Reporter; the 
restatement of the law of Trusts, with Austin W. 
Scott, of Harvard Law School as Reporter. Each has 
a body of experts for advisory legal assistance. 
Preliminary drafts are distributed to members 
for tentative consideration, suggestion and criticism. 
This process is continued until each group is satisfied 
that a correct statement of the law has been reached. _ 
mS aa ORS oe acs and by the Institute, 
men’ @ publish df. y A 
institute, ee D ed officially by the | 
model code of criminal procedure for recom- 
mendation to State Slatures has been undertaken 
also. William E. Mikell, former Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School, and Edwin R. 
School are Gratting this code with tee eee 
Ss £:) code wit: ; 
we rerlta ety ‘atts of a nae 
entative Drafts of two-thirds of the Code hav: 
eady been submitted to the last two eave 
Meetings of the Institute. It is expected that the _ 
Official Draft of the Code can be published during _ 
the summer of 1930. The work hes bee inanced pb: 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo Tne 


appropriated $117,000 for the work. 
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_., The American Geographical Society was estab- 
Ushed in 1852 for the advancement oF eographical 
an extensive gollooiion of mass Sate ye eeTany 
maps an 
of lectures. ; i Peet 
In recognition of special distinction in the field 
of exploration and geographicai research the Society 
_ awards four gold medals: the Cullum Geographical 
_ Medal and the Charles P. Daly Medal for dis- 
tinguished geographical service in any field, the 
; David Livingstone Centenary Medal, founded by 
_ the Hispanic Society of Ameri for scientific 
achievement in the geography of the southern 
eeeepners, and the Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
M for exceptionally distinguished work in 
. Recarephical aes tie 
: program of researc e@ geography of 
- Sispanic America, inaugurated by the Society in 
- 1920, is being advanced satisfactorily. Its pub- 
lished results include monographs, articles, hand 
_ books, and maps, the principal feature being a map 
_ of Hispanic America on the millionth scale, drawn 
: and printed in close conformity with the standards 
_ of the International Map of the World on the scale 
of 1:1,000,000. When completed this map will com- 
; ee re ately 100 sheets, thirty of which have 


y pupenere. 

The Society is engaged in studies of pioneer settle- 
Ment in undeveloped lands and of the population of 
New England. 

A School of Surveying was inaugurated in 1921 
under the Society’s auspices. 

The Society’s publications consist of books and 
maps and a quarterly journal, the Geographical 
- Review, a scientific periodical devoted to the publi- 
cation of original articles, notes, and book reviews. 
> In connection with the compilation of its Millionth 
_ Map of Hispanic America the Society sent two 
expeditions into the field in 1927-1928 to make 

hha surveys of selected areas in Ecuador and Peru. 
Colonization and climatological studies have been 
undertaken in Hispanic America; and at Trujillo, 
Peru, the Society has eStablished its own meteor- 
ological station in order to secure regular reports on 

' the special conditions that mark the coast of Peru. 
The scientific work in the Arctic of Sir Hubert Wil- 
kins was carried out under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ean Geographical Society, which also sponsored his 

ane from Pt. Barrow (Alaska) to Spitzbergen. 

‘he Society cooperated with Commander R. E. 


The practice of holding over without reappoint- 
Ment was peel until the passage of the act of 
March 2, 1867, limiting the term of heads of depart- 
Inents to four years and one month. 

This provision: of law was in force only two years 
when it was repealed. 

The following sable, prepared by Mr. Cozier, assis- 
tant clerk of the United States Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, shows the instances where heads of depart- 
ments have held office without reappointment, after 
cd expiration el the term of the President by whom 

ey were appointed. 

Washington, 1793: State, Treasury, War, Attorney 
General, and Postmaster General. 

Adams, 1797: State, ury, War, Attorney 
aa General, and Postmaster General. 

4 Jefferson, 1801: Treasury, Navy, and Postmaster 

_ General. 

a Jefferson, Bal D nunte, Treasury, War, Navy, and 
_ Postmaster General. 
} Madison, 1809: Treasury, Navy, Attorney General, 

- and Postmaster General. : 
oy awe Cpa goes gi wih Navy, At- 
- torne: meral, and Postmaster General. 

: Monroe, 1 Navy, Attorney General, and Post- 
_ master General. 

. Monroe, fon State, Treasury, Wat, Navy, At- 
 torne: neral, and Postmaster Ge! : 

‘ PD raemn 1825: Navy, Attorney General, and Post- 
- master General. 
Jackson, 

_ Jackson, 

torney 
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aS Pas : AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
4 (Headquarters, Broadway and 156th St, N.Y City.) 


CABINET HOLDOVERS WITHOUT REAPPOINTMENT. hve sa ck : 
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Byrd in the organization of his expedition for the 


exploration by lane of ‘ 
mene airp! the Ross Sea area in 


‘ Greenough; President, Jo’ : 
Finley; Vice Presidents, W. Redmond roa Builp 
W. Henry, Alexander Hamilton Rice, M.D.; Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary, Frederic C. Walcott; Do- 
mestic Corresponding Secretary, Paul Tuckerman; Re. 
cording Secretary, Hamilton Fish Kean; Treasurer, by 
sores, Parish; Director and Editor, Isaiah Bowman, 


er 
CULLUM GEOGRAPHICAL MEDAL, 
Fridtiot Nansem 


Sir John Murray; 1901, T. C. Mendenhall, 


1904, Sven Hedin; 1906, Robert F. Scott; 1 
Robert Bell; 1908, Wm. Morris Davis; 1909, F. P 
Moreno; 1909, Sir E. Se 1910, Hermanr 


ie 


Wagner, 1911, J. B. E. A. Charcot; 1914, Ellen 
C. Semple; 1914, Sir John 8. Keltie; 1$17, Geo. WW. 
Goethals; 1918, Frederick H. Newell; 1919. E. 
de Margerie; 1919 Henry F. Osborn; 1921, AZbert — 


Te ne Piscine tae i Tawand A. 
, Jovan jie; 1925, Pedro C. Sanchez, Harve; 
C. Hayes, Lucien Gallois. ie 
CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL. 
1902, Robert E. Peary; 1906, Thor. Thoroddsen 
1908, rge Davidson; 1909, William W. Rockhill 
1909, Chas. Chaille-Long; 1910, Grove Karl Gilbert: 
1912, Roald Amundsen; 1913, Alfced H. Brooks; | 
1914, Albrecht Penck; 1915, Paul V. de la Blache; . 
1917, Geo. G. Chisholm; 1918, Vilhjulmur Stefansson, — 
1920, George Otis Smith; 1922, us: 
d; 1922, E. de K. Leffingwell’ 1922, Adolphus 
. Greely: 1924, Claude H. Birdseye; 1925, Knud 
Rasmussen; 1925, Robert A. Bartlett, David 
Brainard; 1928, Alois Musil. 3 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY MEDAL. __ 


r F. Youngh 


SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE MORSE MEDAL _ 
1928. Sir Hubert Wilkins. AL ‘ 


Lincoln, 1861: None. 1 A 

Lincoln, 1865: State, War, Navy, Interior, At- 
torney General, and Postmaster General. nee 

Jobnson, 1865: State, Treasury, War, Navy, In- — + 
terior, Attorney General, and Postmaster General, 

Grant, 1869: None. 

Grant, 1873: None. 

Hayes, 1877: None. ( 

Garfield, 1881: None. i) fae 

Arthur, 1881: War, Navy, and Interior. Ruse: 

Cleveland, 1885: None. ast 

Harrison, 1889: None. Nip? 

Cleveland, 1893: None. “ 4 

McKinley, 1897: None. ; a, 

McKinley, 1901: None. ‘ 7 

Roosevelt, 1901: State, Treasury, War, Navy, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, bor, and Post- d 
master General. 4 

Roosevelt, 1905: None. hak g aoe , 

Taft, 1909: None.- af 

Wilson, 1913: None. ye Re 

Wilson, 1917: State, War, Treasury, Navy, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and Attorney 
oererain 1921: Ni 

arding, : None. 

Coolidge, 1921: State, War, Treasury, Navy, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Attorney 
General, and Postmaster General. 

Coolidge, 1925: Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, 
Commerce, and Labor. : 

Hoover, 1929: Treasury and Labor. \ 

Note——Table does not include instances where 
officers held over for only a few weeks or less. 

During the second term of President Washington, 
Timothy Pickering, of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
Secretary of State. He held the position during the 
remainder of Washington's term and continued with- 
eut reappointment after the inauguration of John 


wi he had served as such Secretary of State 
during three years of Adam's administration he was — 
asked to resign and refused to do so. He - 


was dis 
missed by President Adams on May 12, 1800. 
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Many business men, including brokers, bankers, 

; and others subjected to daily nervous strain, are 

_ afflicted with high blood pressure. 

- In a recent statement issued by the U. S. Health 

| Service, considerable encouragement is given to per- 
ns having a high blood pressure if they will adopt 

which consists principally of a 


Any. in so afflicted who takes reasonable 
care of himself ie the direction of his physician. 
/. may. usually expect many years of comfortable exis- 


ds tence 
And the importance of. treatment is emphasized 
“by the fact that the complications and conditions 
| associated with high blood pressure, grouped as a 
_. single cause of death, lead the list of causes of death 
in our paoreality statistics. 
Every ving person has blood pressure. A certain 
pinnae | at pressure is necessary in order to make the 
- blood flow through the circulatory vessels of the 
body. The actual pressure depends on four physical 
- factors: (1) the force of the heart beat; (2) the resis- 
Pr tance caused by friction through the vessels; (3) the 
5 shi nee no ana of the vessel walls; and (4) the amount of 


_ An average blood pressure has been established by 
_ thousands of examinations made on normal persons. 
_ This average pressure varies according to age. How- 
ver, perfectly healthy individuals may deviate from 
fhe a ave. It also shows marked variation in the 
oy ar same in dividual from hour to hour throughout the 
The upper limit of normal blood pressure for 
le ‘average individual has been stated to be equal 
- to his age in years plus 100. 
_ The factors which influence blood pressure are 
_ many and varied. 
_ Exercise, excitement, and anger cause increased 
| Biss whereas nervous depression often causes 
i blood pressure to fall. 
n diseases, notably Bright's disease, various 
eae infections, and chronic poisonings Taise the 
_ blood pressure, while debilitating diseases, such as 


| Spec ial reports obtained by the United States 
ible Health Service from certain States, for 1928, 
an aggregate pee of approximately 

8 090 00, showed that 228 persons out of every 
0 died from heart disease, as compared with 

ese kidney disease, 105 from cancer, and 100 
ee pneumonia—the four great killers of mankind. 
Moreover, these figures do not tell the whole 
story, because the number of deaths from heart 
ase is increasing. During the eight years from 

‘i for to 1925, in the registration area of the United 
u Sta abe population increased by about one-third, 
deat heart disease practically doubled, and 
Es on caused by heart diseases as a contributing 
ctor increased 81 per cent, although the number of 
"deaths hs from all causes increased only about 14 per 


te 

‘Heart disease is particularly a disease of early life. 
Practically 75 per cent of all cases of heart disease 

1 develop in children under 10 years of age, as compared 
with about 12 per cent in persons over 40 years of age. 

_ In the period 1921 to 1927, 20 out of every 100,000 
children from 5 to 19 years of'age died of heart disease 
annually in the registration area of 1920. In other 
_ words, In the area Sot neg 37 States and 82 per 
cent of the total population of the country, heart 
disease was the third pa in the list of the causes 
et ee feath among childre 
’ Moreover, of 17, g74 échool children carefully ex- 
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The figures in She above table were compiled b 
the United States Census Bureau (except 1926-1928, 
ae Bae. by F, L. Hoffman, in The Spectator, 
ew Y 
The homicide figures for 1928 cover 30 cities; 
suicide figures for 1928 cover 97 cities 
Homicides in 1928 in big cities, by Hoffman’s 
count, were—New York, 401; Chicago, 498: Phila- 


HIGH_ BLOOD PRESSURE. 


HEART DISEASE A MENACE OF CHILDHOOD. 


HOMICIDES AND SUICIDES IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES. 
Homicides, 


Rate. 


pec bad tees are ‘often eetaneea with low bl 0 


Prveredity is also a ‘factor. Blood 
partly upon the amount of el 


blood pressure. 

Treatment consists principally in a proper regimen, 
directed chiefly toward preventing the complications 
and relieving the symptoms. 

With the heart under increased strain, it is evi- 
dent that rest constitutes the greatest protection 
for this organ. 

The amount of exercise should be decided upon by 
the family physician. 

Food is a factor in treatment; but it is now be- 
lieved that a consideration of the quantity of food— 
a restriction in amount—rather than quality is of the 
aee importance. 

he giving of drugs is usually “@isappointing, but in 
pape reais they may be life saving. 

The person. pS og a high blood pressure should not 
become a th blood pressure fiend,” constantly 
thinking, talking, and living his high blood pressure. 

He should adopt a cheerful frame of mind, shun 
too frequent estimations of the pressure, avoid 

physical and mental, pert emotional, excesses, 
and get plenty of rest, and he may live happily with 
his blood pressure to a ripe old age. 


adits 


amined by medical officers of the United States 
Public Health Service in Florida, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, over 3 out of every 100 had heart disease in 
the proportion of two functional disorders to one due 
to an organic lesion. 

Heart disease may be congenital or acquired. 
Little can be done to prevent the development of 
congenital cases beyond increasing attention to the 
supervision of expectant mothers. 

Acquired heart disease is most frequently due to 
improper habits of living and to the infections, par- 
ticularly those of the rheumatic group 

Tt has been shown that the incidence of certain in- 
fections and rheumatic diseases in association be 
damaged hearts is bey high—scarlet fever in 1 
per cent, diphtheria in 16 per cent, chorea in 15 
per cent, rheumatism in 44 per cent, and tonsillitis 
in 66 per cent of the cases. 

Diphtheria may act in two ways; in one way, to 
cause permanent damage to the heart, and in the 
other, by paralyzing the enervation of the heart, 
to cause sudden death. 

Therefore, special watchful supervision should be 
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maintained over children recovering from diphtheria | 
to prevent any undue strain, either physical or 
mental, for some weeks after an attack of diphtheria. #) 


Neglect of this Bl aaa se has resulted in the 
sudden death of children who apparently were far 
advanced toward recovery. 
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3,229 


delphia, 182; Boston, 27; Buffalo, 30; Baltimore. 
Cincinnati, 73; Cleveland, 134; Det troit, 228; ‘ 
dianapolis, 34; Jersey City, 8;’Kansas City, 
99; Los Angeles, 405 ; Milwaukee, 16; "Minneapolis, py 
Newar New Orleans, 1 sees 6. 
Pichon Va. “ahi een N. es t. LOU 
et alt Lake, 5; S: 
Toledo, 36; Washington, D Dic), ee, seanelies 


75; 
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24 ae S lates —Freeinasons “ad Odd Fellows. is, SBS 
‘V2 a aes 
“MASONIC MEMBERSHIP BY STATES. eae . 


en 
Ala., (673) 53,293; 


26 ‘985: Calif. (36) 6,264; 
@.: 


ark, 52 
562)" 131305 Colo., (147) 3 364, 
(22) 6,058; 


08) ,110; Indiana, 
8646s: io (449) $3,401: 


» (698) 
mer 210). oe 191; Me., (207) 43,897: Md., (122) 
a (321) 123,425; Mich., (49 9) 150\650. 
gece: fer 07), 61, 496; Miss., (38 3): 36,554; Mo., (661) 
Ds 20,361; 93) 41, 
a3) Te bat; N.J., 6 
,011) 343,744;'N. C., (429) 41,439; N. D., 
129) 15,459: Ohio, (621) 204,638; Okla. (461) 72, 687: 
Se 172) 30,286; Penn., 58) 21 593; R. I., (42) 
18,8 BB; &: C., (290) 29,847; 16) 19,707; en 
(lb) § 732: Texas, (999) 137,836; Utah, (25) 5,107: 
a 7 i) 
»g08)° 19,438, Va. 333), 48, 558; Wash., (265) 
S deib4b; WwW. Va. “4 (116)' 34,380; Wis.,’ (305) 60,305; 
, "§t9) oe 8,145; 1S nipiieee (01) 6,683; Porto 
Rive’ ¢ 
a 


ie 12 Ort; sti 


Total nited States (16,227) 3,293,886. 
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Grand Master—John A. Dutton, 


_ Junior Grand Warden—Dana B. Hellings, Buffalo. 


i 1928 figures; number of lodges in parenthesis.) 


GRAND LODGE F. AND A. 


New York. 
_ Deputy Grand Master—Charles H. Johnson, Albany. 
_ Senior Grand Warden—R. Elliott Owens, Cortland. 


' Grand Treasurer—Frederick G. Lemmermann, Brook- 
lyn. Grand Secretary—Robert Judson Kenworthy, 


. THE DEGREES IN MASONRY. 
Lodge—1. Entered Apprentice. 2. Fellow Crafts. 3. Master Mason. 


Canada—aAlberta, 13,301; British Columbia, 14. 
900; Canada Quan): A 113,401; Manitoba uf ae 
So a4) Q gsi ee ig 

an uebec, . 
13,843—total for’ Canada, 198,534. ’ can tote 

Mexico (York G. L.), 943, Panama, 346; 
12,829: Chile, 4,500; Ecuador, 536; Cantonal Cubs i 
San Salvador (Cuscatlan), 210;—total for La f 
America, 50,000. : 

New South Wales, 67, 273; New Zealan 26, ae 
Queensland, 21,000; South ‘Australia, 13,658; T, 
mania, 3,832; Victoria, 46, 771; Western Aus’ 
8,117—Total’ Australasia, 186, 230. 
ee: 328,700; Ireland, 50,000; Seotland, 

‘Austria, 1,652; Czechoslovakia, 1,022; Denmark: 
7,156; Finland, 279; France, 1,472: Germany, 29 GOnrc 
Netherlands, 7,508; Norway, 10,000; Switzer: (di 4 
4,800; Turkey, 2,600. 


oop otal Masons in English speaking lodges—4, 15 
‘All others, approximately, 260000. | i: 


M.; STATE OF NEW YORK: ‘ 


Masonic Hall, New York City. 
In England the King, the Prince of Wales, and. 

other members of the reigning family, with 

other noblemen, are Freemasons. f 
Their membership is traditional from the time 

Parliament proscribed Roman Catholicism 

religious faith of the rulers of Great Britain. 


: 11. 
8. Royal Master. 
9. Select Master. 12. 
10. Super Excellent Mas- 
ter. ; 12, 


Arch. 
_ Commandery. 14, Grand Elect Mason. 
11. Hlustrious O1 Order of the} Councils of Princes of 
Jerusalem. 


12. Knight Pe { Malta, 


_ 18. Knight Templar. or Sword. 


Supreme Councils of Sovereign Grand Inspectors- 
__ General of the Thirty-third and Last Degree. . 
Officers of the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction— 
M.P. Sovereign Grand Commander, Leon M. Abbott» 
 Mass.; P. Gr. Lieut. Commander, Frederic B. Stevens, 
- Mich.; Gr. Minister of State, Harry C. Walker, N. Y.; 
Gr. Treasurer-General, Leroy A. Goddard, Il.; 


ee 


i , : ROYAL ARCH MASONS. 


Officers of the General Grand i alge 1927-1930. 
Charles Clark Davis, General @ High Priest, 
- cna Ti; John William ia Gaon Deputy Gener 
: “High Priest, Concordia, Kan.; William 

econ mnscts Sherman ‘O'Hara, General Grand King, 

li Suna Toledo, or Mattison Boyd Jones, 

b General Scribe, 1227 Citizens Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Bae cnaclenr gisey Adolph Hitel, General Gra 


KNIGHTS 


Omneers of the Grand Encampment ie the United 


‘ States of America: Grand Sharp, DL; 
‘ aster, Welder, Calif.; General- 
Y ; Peratker, Cap tain General 


simi Wi 
ue - Hettinger, Mo.; Wonton: “Harden, Bei? = 
ew, Wis.; Mortis ok; 


‘den, Mark 
Junior War wen A 


yuis L. Emmerson, . Ti; 


Sublime Master 
Elected. 

Grand Master Archi- 
tect. 

Master of the Ninth 


15. Knight of the East, 


ANCIENT ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE MASONS. 


Grand Principal Sojowrner, 


TEMPLAR, 


Yilinois, and of the Grand Recorder at 110 Chaniber. 
of Commerce Bldg., Indisnapolis, Indiana. 


diction of the Grand Encampment is 1702, memb 
ship 449,696. 


York Rite. SCOTTISH RITE, NORTHERN MASONIC JURISD. 
Chapter. Lodge of Perfection. gen en a 
aste 4. Secret Master. erusalem (Continued). a0 
$ pry heres x 5. Perfect Master. 16. Prince of Jerusalem, re et (Continaed). 
6. Most Excelient Mas-| 8- Intimate Secretary. 25. Knight of tha/ risen 
es EEILOR ERDF | Clases o we Cts. Ian oa 
i agever-Arph Mbaon. “~~ Building. 17. Knight of the East|27; Commander. 
9. Master Elect of Nine. and West. Temple, 
Council. 10. Elect of Fifteen. 18. Knight of the Rose|9g 


Croix of H. R. D. M.| 99° 


Consistories of Sublime 
Princes of the Royal 
Secret. ° 


agle. 
Grand ae TES 
cole ies Con 


sublime Prince of the | 


19. Grand Pontiff. 
20.‘Master ad vitam. 
21. Patriarch Noachite. 
22. Prince of Libanus. 


31. 


32. 


23. Chief of Tabernacle. Royal Secret. » 
24. ae of the Taber-|33. Sovereign Grand Be 
nacle. 7 


spector-General. 


Gr. Secretary-General, Charles H. Spilman, Boston, ee 
ass. ; 
Officers of the Southern Masonic Jurisdiction— ha 
M.P. Sovereign Grand Commander, John H. Cowles, 

Ky.; Lt. Grand Commander, Charles E. Rosenbaum, — 
Ark.; Gr. Minister of State, ‘Edward C. Day, Mont.; 
Gr. Treasurer-General, Garnett N. Morgan, Tenn.; 
Gr. Secretary-General, Hyman W. Witcover, -DICo 


q 
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Treasurer, .Masonic Temple, Baltimore; Charles 
Arthur Conover, General Grand Secretary, 95 West 
Chicago St., Coldwater, Michigan; John, Huske — 
Anderson, Géneral Grand ‘Captain of Host Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina; George Allison Holland, General 
Lexington, Ky.; Willlam 
Edward Goff, md Royal Arch” Captain, — 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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a oe of the Grand Master is at Chic 


The number of Command eries under the au 
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CHROMIUM, BERYLLIUM, AND CADMIUM. | ‘ 
(From the October 12, 1929 Issue of Skillings, Mining Review.) 


_ Articles of commerce that are daily becoming more 
common are implements and tools and utensils made 
from so-called stainless steel. In the past when one 
want da bright knife, with which to cut his food, 

someone had to devote considerable time frequently 
to rubbing an‘ polishing the steel or silver from 
- which it was made. ' j 
_. Today steel knives are made which can be washed 
easily and given the drying that they get in the 
average kitchen and still retain their smooth, un- 
_ tarnished finish. This is due to the fact that they are 
alloyed with a certain amount of the metal, chromium. 
~ Chromium is rapidly becoming an important metal 
because of its ability to impart to its alloys strength, 
_ hardness, and resistance to abrasion and corrosion. 
It has been known as a chemical element since its 
discovery by Vauquelin about 1800 but was little 
used until after 1827, says Fred M. Becket in Re- 
search Narratives. 
Then a young man named Tyson, who had ex- 
perience with a British metallurgical company, 
ticed while in the Farmer's Market in Baltimore, 
yland, a farmer who had propped his cider barrel 
h chunks of a black mineral which Tyson recog- 
nized as chromite. Inquiry led him to the finding of 
‘this ore in northern Maryland and in Pennsylvania. 
‘With the financial assistance of his father he organized 
f jpn eb industry of the Maryland-Pennsylvania 
<2 
.For nearly fifty years they dominated the world 
In those days chromium was largely used 
r making chemicals which by their brilliant color 
the element its name, from chroma, Greek 


lor. 
bout 1869 metallurgical use began to be made of 
omium in the manufacture of steel in this country. 
The first ferro-chromium was made in crucibles at 
Brookfyn. Later the French devised a way for manu- 
facturing ferro-chromium in blast furnaces and in 
1896 the first ferro-chrome was made at Spray, North 
' Caroling. in an electric furnace. This latter method 
enabled) an alloy richer in chromium to be made and 
more uriform in grade, with lower costs. 
use of chromium in steel was 
in that, for the Eads Mississippi river bridge at 
St. Louis, which is still in constant use and was 
complet 874. 
(a Even below 1 Per cent chromium confers strength, 
hardness and resistance to abrasion. Such steels are 
| Tost 
(ge 
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ot 


ow-chromium steels, special to the auto- 
ile, materials which successfully resist terrific 
strains imposed by a hard-driving public. 
The method of making stainless steel was dis- 
overed about 1913. Rustless irons are similar in 
Chromium content but, are soft enough, through 
_ reason of low carbon to be formable for use about 
acid plants and in seamless tubing for special uses and 
oe turbine blades, which must stand high 
stresses. 
_ Chromium combined with nickel forms the heating 
units used in toasters and various similar utensils 
about the house and factory. It is also used in alloys | 
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nent surface is required. 8 

The bulk of our chromium comes from Rhodesia in 
Africa, in the form of ore, which is reduced to ferro- 
chromium in this country. B 

Another metal, which has been slow in developing _ 
and which may be as important as chromium, but 
for different properties, ig beryllium. This metal 
sold in 1922 at the rate of $5,000 a pound, though ~ 
there were only a few ounces available at the time. 

In 1916 Hugh S. Cooper devised a method for — 
producing metallic beryllium of 99.5 cent purity, 
permitting sale at $50 a pound. Still lower costs will — 
ot ersag f bring the metal into general use for many 
things. z 

Tn its metallic state it weighs only about two-thirds 
as much as aluminum and about the same as mag- 
nesium; it is the world’s lightest inert metal, only 
about twice as heavy as water. It is hard enough to __ 
scratch glass easily and is much harder thanaluminum ~_ 
or magnesium. Temperature changes cause it to 
expand and contract at about the same rate as iron. 

Tt takes a high polish and is untarnished by the air, 

It is gray in color and has a melting point close to that 
of steel. Beryllium alloyed with aluminum gives 
greater strength and resistance to corrosion to the 
aluminum. It adds stiffness to copper. In iron it 
acts as a powerful hardening agent. 

Beryllium derives its name from beryl, a hard gem — 
stone of which emerald and aquamarine are varieties. 
Beryls contain about 14 per cent of beryllium oxide. 
Beryl] oceurs with feldspar in New Hampshire and is 
wasted today. A shipment was made very recently 
of 1,000 Ibs. of beryl from Manitoba to New York. © 
It is associated with tin ore at Shatford Lake and 
will be shipped as a by-product. 

Another metal which Is still quite new industrially 
is cadmium. This is associated with zine and is re- 
covered from the zine smeiters and electrolytic zine 
plants. Cadmium was discovered in 1817 but it was 
not recovered commercialy in this country until 1906. 

Cadmium is a soft heavy metal, ductile enough to 
be beaten out into thin foil or drawn into wire. It is 
harder than tin but softer than zine. 

Cadmium salts are all poisonous, which makes it 
unavailable as a substitute for tin in many instances. 

Its principal use is in making fusible plugs for 
automatic sprinklers, steam boilers and fire alarms 
and safety fuses in electric circuits and is a con- — 
stituent of other varieties of metals with low fusing 
points in company with lead, tin and bismuth. 

It is used in making stereotype plates. Added to 
copper wire cadmium improves the strength and 
wearing qualities of the wire and raises the annealing — 
temperature without ereatly reducing the conduc- 
tivity. It is used in rustproofing light steel hardware — 
for automobiles and refrigerators. : 

During the World War the metal was used in the 
manufacture of smoke bombs and as bands on hard- — 
jacketed bullets. 


~ 


_ PRODUCTION OF COAL-TAR DYES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data Gathered by the United States Tariff Commission.) 


Tan. Mat. & 
Syn. Ph. Res. 
Pounds. 
4,233,351 

3,7 


Pounds. 


95,167,905 


18,784,71 
96,625,451 é 


26,998; 966)" 


Pounds. 


Finished Products. 


Color 
Lakes, 


Medic. 


Perfumes. 
Pounds. 


Pounds. 
116,263 
41,41 


1598,839 
‘008,393 


133,191/969 
143,563,099 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION. 
(Headquarters, Interior Department Building, Washington, D. C.) 


Commisstoners—James W. Good, Secretary of War, 
chairman; Ray L. Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior: 
Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Brecutive Secretary—¥. E. Bonner. Chief Engineer 


\ 


Lt. Col. M. C. Tyler, U. 8. Army. ise 
Thad H. Brown. Solictior Chas, Al Roan ee ef 
Acrountant—Win. Vv. King. Chief Clerk—F. W. 
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| MINERAL PRODUCTS-STATES THEY COME FROM. 
(Data on this page are from the U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 
Chief States. | Mineral. Chief States. 


ew OUR N. Y., N. C., Tenn. {| Magnesite (crude)....... 

itimony ore..........- Idaho Marneuar. srs . =: 6a Was 
enions oxide. . wre LNGY, Ne ae S. D.|| Magnesium chloride. 
LOR oe Sai eer Md., Cal., Ga., Ariz. Magnesium sulphate 


ee Cn eietnts ta, 6 sees Cal. Tex., IIL, K Utah, || Manganese ore. 
Okla. ai ng 


Manganiferous ore 
ENON Goss wis Ga., Mo., Tenn., Va. Magnaniferous zin 
See Ree an wn. < » Ark., Ga’, Tenn’, Ala. sb te PAS 


Cal, Nev. 

fich., W. Va., Ohio. 
ES See Not separable ‘by States. 
initine-magnes. chloride. |Mich., W. Va., Ohio. 
“aaa es Se Pa., Cal, . Mich. 


Mineral paints 
Mineral waters.......... 
BNSREDSE GAS. os cath Sie oe WwW. Va, Pa. ,OkL., “Cal. Tes. 


Natural gas gasoline. .... Okla., Cal.; Tex., 
Ollstones, ete... 0.6... 


BS ee Sa. 8 N. J., Pa., Mo., Ga. 
Phosphate rock . 


“Bituminous........... Pa., W. Va., ill., Ky. Platinum = allied metals 
_ Anthraci P: Potash (K20 


a. 

2 FORE BS Sa ae Aa 'Pa., Ind., Ohio, Til, Ala. 
TC 6 o ee Ariz. , Mont., Utah, Mich 
atomaceous eran cc © ee il, Mo. 


Sand and gravel, ...5.... 
Sand-lime brick....._. 1. 
Hee RH OIOR reo G ce 5 


¥ Ons, a ‘Va., Mich., 


N. ys Tahoe. Ohio, Mich. ee Va. 
f .~ Mich., Ala., N--¥.{|'Tungstem..:~.. 2.2... 0005 Naw ps ia Colo., 8. De 
. (Pa., Ohio, UL, Ind., Ala. Uranium, vanadium ores.. Utah, Col. 
sae ‘Mo. Sdaho, -Utah, Ola. 1) Zine? .. 000. o.55 |Okla., Kan., Nicds, Mont. 
pees s Ohio, Pa., Mass., Mo. : 


HEIR LEADING 
STATE. 


MINERAL PRODUCING STATES AND T MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Products 


Products 


-. |Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, fel 


.|Coal, iron ore, cement, clay products. 
.|Copper, gold, coal, silver. 
.|Copper, gold, silver, lead. 
...|Petroleum, coal, natural gas, bauxite. 
.-|Petroleum, cement, natural gas, clay products. 
.|Coal, gold, clay products, silver. 
Clay products, stone, lime, sand and gravel. a 
.|Clay products, stone, sand and gravel. BM. DiS. 
.\Sand and gravel, clay products, sand-lime 


spar, 
. |Clay products, zine, cement, sand and gravel ; os 
Coai, copper, zine, silver. mu 
Clay products, cement, gypsum, stone. 


:,.|Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, feld- 


ae 
+ 


pt oe 


par. 
,. clay products, mineral waters, sand 
and gravel. 


brick, stone. Ohio... |Clay 7 Pe coal, natural gas, petroleum, — % es 
..|Phosphate rock, stone, Fuller’s earth, sand 
‘ha an gravel. - Okla... Pica  asy zinc, natural gas, natural-gas — ‘e 
Clay vrodietd, stone, cement, Fuller’s earth. gasoline. 
silver, zinc, gold. ; Ones. im gents Peso. sand and gravel, clay 
Coal, clay products, petroleum, cement. 
Coal, een, stone, rae products. Pa.....|Coal, cement, clay products, natural gas. Mi: 


Stone, clay products, lime, sand and gravel. 

Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, 
barytes. / 

Gold, stone, sand and gravel, silver 


Coal, cement, clay products, gypsum. R. 5 sy 
Petroleum, zine, coal, natural gas. S. Ci. o 
.|Coal, petroleum, clay products, natural gas. 
Petroleum, sulphur, natural gas, natural-gas |!S. D.... 


gasoline. Tenn.. .|Coal, clay products, cement, stone. é; 
. .|Stone, lime, clay products, slate. Texas... Petroleum, sulphur, natural-gas smolts 
.|Coal, clay products, cement, sand and gravel. natural gas. 5525 
...|Stone, clay products, lime, sand and gravel. ||Utah...|Copper, silver, lead. coal. 
.|Iron ore, copper, cement, salt. Vt.....|Stone, slate, lime, talc. ; 1928) 
Iron ore, stone, cement, clay eS ee a reap lay oroducts, Pie ae cpa tous 
San iner: ash. .|Coal, cement, clay products, Ce, 
‘ ahve pelea Se nes W. Va..|Coal, natural gas, petroleum, clay produce = 
Lead, clay products, cement, coal. Wis.... cs sand and gravel, mineral waters, it 


“ silver, coal, zinc. je " 
pall ected Sean products, sand and gravel, stone. || Wyo... Biscclonais coal, natural gas, natural-¢— & 


.'Copper, silver, gold, gypsum. gasoline. ; 568); 
oy, ALUE OF MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1927. 385k: A 
Metallic. Non-Met. {Other & ‘Tot. YEAR. Metallic. Non-Met. — Other & Te Grom ur, 
Dolars, Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. 809). gry 


bi tity 1,400,484,000} 2,394,644,00 _ 


Se ee i 
1,762,350,000| 5,214,170, 6,981,340,000 — 


ne 
2 
sae 
eS 
cS 
Cate 
ca 
nw 
Po. 
Sarge 
ww 


40 8 13,600,01 
17.700,000| 4,303,600,000| 5,529,500,000 — 
rey ae 10938. ¢ i bbe 300; 000| 4,209/000,000 5,400,000, ‘000 
(3? tit 1172,000 


Rots 34,920,370,000| 73,269,062,00 108,319,289,000 
8 was valued at $2,893,000.000. 


cluded. ‘a Ton-metallie are mineral fuels production in 192 


~ State. 1921. a ae 1924. 1925. 7926. 


E 4 1123, 1296, ih 315,758 ~ $77, 139,340| $83,709,894) 
ae Soe os7 9,506,6 17,361,834} 18,286 6,320] 17, 606.890 14,40: 
3 100.25 AIS) MSP SIOD ee er ea 
Arkansas | 227, ‘515, 412 61, 4 ’ ’ 
. California 297,725,679 283,411,997 375,492,868 428,175,652 496,923,376| 523,352,257 


~ Colorado 54,045,056| 54,806,277] 61,379,146 ute 63,148,959| 65,597,487 

Con'ct’e't, 219,457 5,346,295 i its 266 6,755,454 7,695,341 

Delaware.| "428/314 416,074 "512, 539,261 375, 945 

- D.of Col. 869,132 929,768 954.795 987,289 
Florida .. 12,597,948] 10,907,718] 12,557,822| 13, 101,223} 16,650,659] 19,700,522 18/095, 961 


Georgia. . 8,650,003 11,120,018 14,300,313 14,946,610} 16,503,741 17,479,964 16,758,390 
Idaho. 27,105,344} 27,831,623 31,752,827 30183809 ) 
Illinois .| 282,760,623) 235,796,027 237,241,601 ita 
Indiana. . 108,394,095] 130,885,954] 112/299,075 118,692,300} 107,578,2 
Iowa..,. 35,639,505} 36,205,251| 46,174,897| 40,459,869 38, 420, 303 35,971,787 33,426,375 


Kansas ..| 113,098,346] 103,884,561} 110,630,255] 105,005,476] 142,944,214| 165,060,612] 120,368,526 
Kentucky| 114;404'662| 158,701/496] 148/853,786| 12 31,370. 152'614.177 
‘Louisiana 75,519,328]  61,199:048 "930, '203,543|  51'266,921 
“Maine. 5/588,140| _71565,553 5,838,7 ‘475, 

Maryland| 16/083,965| 14,905,227| 21/189/542| 18/506,867| 21,557,810| 24,066,996] 20/469/294 


Mas’ch’ts 9,835,107] 11,004,523 14,781,129 15,725,882 16,831,529 16,786,577 16,295, 373 
69,452,819] 101,430,981| 128/291/450| 114,239,386 . 130,860,609 124, 029,572 

72,609,973) 111,617,448 174, 105,328] 107,844'680 2 118,361,306 2;972, 753 

1,954,253 1,600,393 163,343 2,090,422 2,171,945 1)882/986 -s “633 

_ 56,375,543) 62,402,642 73, 201, 473 81, 054,122} 92,548,473 90! 003,537 75,890,415 


20, 161,734} 59,400,591} 74,707, ey 70,631,806} 79,261,284} 79,762,630 68,264,687 
366,287 2; 2/302,397 209,425 31358,585 3,322,460 
14, 038,071 1274.03 28,598, 5, 26, Fre k 901| 27,612,232 
2,234;007 9 464,837 4'144°645 
47,429,290 62'390,279 72,602, 068 75,271,009 7 761,313} 77,065,713 


2,227,268] 18,038,022) 23,791,047 22,913,528] 25,548,804) 28,513,991 

62, 502,458] 73,527,880} 89,975,134] ° 95,435,299 108: 035,557| 112,016,262 

¥ 5,455,479 7,268,381 10,020,559 9.261.467 9,504,063] 10,992,793 

‘ 2,500,349 3,692,095 3,473,018 2,776,72 2,662,029 2,804;837 
| 223'533/658] 236,808,628} 287,868,728| 249,049; bas 247,50 \588| 253,883,995] 226,731,200 


Oklahoma 269,882,786) _ fay. 069,612] 298,810,630} 393,039,665) 501,767,118] 569,518,693) 524, oF 732. 

Oregon. . 5,199,803 5,489,956 6,054,487 7,364,232 7,826,711 6,941,355 6,821,224 

_ Pen'syl. 944’ go. 650| 823,148,222/1, ay 036, 404/1,011,630,879| 867,196,142|1,055,766,077| 936) $03" | 
Rhode Ist. "922:765 ‘770/966 528 1,132,641 1,151,857 1,339,3) ay 

1,754,491 2,414/346 2 $30, 059 3,444,366 3,507,804 3,677,209 4/251; 187 


7,498,656 7,278,934 7,372,368 6,884,433 7,971,650 7,595,358 
5,354,525| _ 38,869,198 
, 272;729,023] 351,211,629 
0, 2 “ 86,221,000] 84/356,626] 100,275,442 4. 
10650, 218 9/576,636| 13,910,449] 14,549,429] —14'408'933 14,955,161 14; 702, 891 


32,810,842} 38,551,479) 48,052,018] 37,962,143] 41,038,393} 46,136,458 41,322, 993 | 
17,605,878] 19,725,303] 22'169,191| _21159'370) 22'382'132 1 21'965,917 
316,180,647| 358,772,116] 412'866,535| 307,314,205 333,527,697 366, oe yi 
'990,961| 13,822,882] 19,089;600| 15,796,720 19,205,380 11,736 i; 
51,365,150] _58,529,284| _77,664,547| _75.494,166| _78.754,915| _78'988066 166, 


STR OIF ableton. dre, sok pg ron, san se the- | metals ting production ReGRaen 
is of valuation of iron, and in the case of other | metals) is the basis. ¢ able See 


CEMENT AND OTHER QUARRY PRODUCTION AND VALUES. 
Cement. Clay. Clay products. Lime. Sand and Gravel. 


(Cal) | Barrels. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. foe tons. | Dollars. | Short tons. | Dollars. 
ee .| 71,348,474/113,717,616/ 8,33 2 6,016] 26,808,90' 1 6] 79 
191 . .} 86,141,488] 147,318,398 . eueeeoE 

920). .| 97, ‘079; ‘200 195,589,915 

1921. +1} 96:046,549 

922 118,590;6 644/20 5,039] 94'867,046 

Peal Cea ia 
7 7 | 
423,446,017 aa ase r| 
430,428,494 at 
403,363,270 414, 6: 34.26 ae | 


8 177,948,6191278,795,999 


2 EES SE RT OOPS TE OREO AAT SES ATE IEE TS 
ae 
Slate. Stone. Asphalt (mine). (from dom. petrol.) (roms fone eal | 
ws 2 = 1 


eee Short tons. | Dollars. |Shorttons. es: Short tons.| Dollars. |Short tons. 


52 

eet 44 940] 2'213'310|31'09: 

.. .111;380;736] 136,345,130 |198,647,222| 8391040 0} 1,525 135° 
[11,472,291] 133,130,000/196,800,000] _799;071 e O92, 5831 "39 92 ae ay 343) 090 Bis 


‘Stone produced (quarried) in 1927 was, by kinds, | 
short ier 10,706,740; trap rock, 


13,210,570; Saar: 300-0001 li 
sandstone, 5,050,600; other, t trnestane, 


’ NG adouatioa% OF CHIEF METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
’ (Data by Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of Commerce.) 


, Silver. Copper. Lead. Tron Ore. Pig Tron. Steel. Gude. : 
Dollars. |Long tons.|Short tons.| Long tons. “Lon, ges =H q 
kaon pa eg g bs 38,00 i i sok ' aps Long tons. Long tons: -|Short tons 
46,006,000 156,800 7,200 ay eee eee 


50,000,000 | 16,434,000 12) 600 
3,500,000 | 23,588,300 13, 73,214 
000,000 | 29/396,400 12, 500 142'954 |e. 


467 ,620, 736,692 | 33,765 
574 4,595,510 ,673,535 -36,873 
708 4,097,868 +550, 38. 
052 4,044,526 ,711,92 40,688 
4 5,683,329 962,503 |’ 42,641 
6,417,148 339,071 50,340 
6,489,738 8 
14,518, Odi 7,603,642 3,732 58,860 


16,036,043 9,202,703 
14.591, 178 8,279,870 
16,296,666 9,157,000 
11,587,629 7,124,502 


at 
Ot 
Fake) 
ae 
sIOw 
Kee: 
Cots 
Tos) 
(r=) 


SRDS D> OO NID He 00 RO BO 900 Et et tt 
CPE ROE NshOODNWOWOANOD 


11,879,679 6,607,888 (412,032 | 75,328" 
15,957,614 9,446,308 114,834 | 89,68 
16,005,449 8,623,127 "281,689 | © 81,499 
17,518,046 9.652.680 156,957 | 99,980 
19,433,716 | 11,773,934 "932°857 | 115,399 
24.683,173 | 13,620,703 | 10,639,857 | . 129,051 
97'553,161 | 13,789,242 | 10,188,329 | . 123, 
28'887.479 | 15,878,354 | 13,473,595 | 140,822 
35,554,135 | 17,821,307 | 14,947,250 | 156,927 
35,019:308 | 18,009,252 | 14,534,978 | 159,219 
330 | 16,497,033 | 13,859,887 | "186, 


42,526,133 22'992'380 | 20,023,947 | 202,849 
47,749,728 | 25,307,191 | 23,398,136 | 199,694 
51,720,619 25,781,361 | 23,362,594 | 123,745— 
35,983,336. | 15,936,018 14,023,247 } 
EAE ed | 25,795,471 | 23, 995,021 


57,017,614 | 29,726,937 | 31,251,303 
61,980,437 | 30,966,152 | 31,300,874 
41,439,761 | 23. 332,244 | 23,513,030 
50,526,490 | 29,9 16,213 | 32,151,036 


47,128.527 | 26,825,060 | 35, 602,026 ‘353'274, 
60°351,442 | 39.721.415 | 44.943'696 | 508,335. 
54,267,419 | 30,874,765 | 37,931,939 | 515,831 


67,623,000 | 38,698,417 48°203°763 576,960 
266 61,741,100 | 35, 858,232 44,935,185 | 611,991 _ 
46,165,400 | 34,200,567 815,134 | 626, "302 62,197,088 37'401,648 ' 51,544,180 591, 525 ' 


‘Of the iron ore mined in 1928 the Lake Superior | in ee totaled 754,066 long tons. 
Racine supplied 52,517,175 long tons.. ore mined in the United States (1810- -1928) 


ie; Pig iron figures do not include. ferro-alloys, which | 1, 854, "791, 088 long tons (2,240 lbs.) 
ae fo 
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ied UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF OTHER METALS IN 1928. 
as (Values in:Parenthesis. S. T., Short Tons; L. T., Long Tons.) 
“Metallic—($47, 899,000); ferro-alloys, 794,659 1. t. | 1. t. ($12,339,850); salt, 8,074,700 s. t. ($26,772 ,568) ; 


i, 639 | sand, (molding, bidg’, gravel), 194,000,000 "s° t., 
($68,578 oe of nem and allied metals, 59,03 (e108 (m g., ©) Ys see N00 (83.004.2 


troy 02. ' z 
in tic— 5,102,250 s. t. ($32,- 590); slate, 646 t (311, 472,291); es Su 

4 ENomeetat eral Sainte mt ine and lead pigments) | 2,0 2,924 1. t. (er, 500, 000); sulphuric acid (fr 
201. 495 8! t. ($25,893,125); phosphate rock, 3,439, 921 | copper and zine smelters), 1,140,268 s. t. ($9,007. 300, a} 


¥ 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF CHIEF METALS. 
Gold. Silver. Copper. Lead. Tron Ore. Pig Iron. 


Zinc. Petroleum. 


TO: Value dols.| Dollars. ollars. Doliars. Dollars. 
36,78 408,000] 76,667,000 244.368, 147 [L, 180, 759,985|89,618,000| 703,944,060 
1919.02. a iss oh a rise aor 000! 447990,000|197,312.517 | "775,915,043 66,032,000) 760,266,000 


i, 140,904,096|72, 907, 000/1,360, "745,000 
38) 2 *000 


905625, ( 665,078, 
2 oe io9 fe e ie an 399 ed S86 739,316,353 84,456,000 1,284, 960,000 
PAA Se oie coy enn 5 cee a oe ae at Q00|1. 172,880,000. 
2 197, Bee r434, pcs 661,351,270172, "166,000 i 077. 900,000 


2,233, 251158,462, 25071262, 2930, 000! 72,639,000 155,788, 657 


ROLLED IRON AND STEEL PROD 


Iron and | Plates and 
Steel Rails,| Sheets. 


3,636,031 


YEAR 
(Calendar). 


2'647,493 


~ ‘Two-thirds of the rails produced now weigh 85 
pounds or over 4 yard, and one-quarter of the rails 
welgh 100 pounds or over a yard. Four-fifths 
of the Tabs, are by open-hearth process. Girder 
and high T rails for electric and street railways 
are included in the figures given above. No iron 


(2, eh 6 Ibs.) 


United United 


"United States -Mineral Production; ie te and Steel. 


(Data by American Iron and Steel Institute; gross tons.) 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT OF CHIEF COUNTRIES. 
mine: by La American Iron & Steel Institute); gr. t.—gross tons (2,240 Ibs.); met. t.= metric tons _ 


UCTION IN, THE. UNITED. STATES. 


Wire 
Rods. 


2,241,830 


- Total 
-| Gross Tons 


21,621, 279 


Structural 
Shapes. 


:266,890 | — 
1912;367 
"346,487 
972 | 10,030,144 
7,204,444 
10,546,188 
5, 093 


w 
my 
te 
wo 
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85, 
10,359,543 
13,941,835 

5. 087 


row eo 08 
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mmr 


32,879,031 


3,080,816 16,816,214 | 37,662,916 


es have been produced since 1911. 

Of the 1928 rolled iron and steel production, 
37.177,939 tons were rolled steel. 

Tin plate production in 1928 totaled 3,672,797,065 
lbs.; tern plates, 278,241,691 Ibs.; galvanized sein aes 
3,040,763, 95 Ibs. 


Iron means pig iron and ferro alloys. 

‘Steel means steel ingots and castings. 

German figures, 1900-1917 represent the German 
Customs Union (Germany, uxemburg, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the Saar); German rotate) 1918 and 
since, exclude Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar. 

French. figures, 1919 and since, include Alsace- 
- Lorraine. 

"Aaa figures for 1918 were January- 
October only. 

In 1928 Luxemburg Droge mart 777 “metric 
tons of steel; the Saar, 2,073,051 

Production of pig iron in 1927" on certain other 
countries ene ee was—Australia, a 000; 
Austria, 432,749; Brazil, 70,000; China, 10,000; 
Czechoslovakia, i, 300, 000; Hungary, 299, 435. India, 


Production, in 
part estimated 
(metric tons). 
1, 207,000,000. 
"000 

t 20}, 900, ,000 


Percent, 
produced 
United States. | 


, 


is 100,000 
it} 73 000,000 
1/320;000,000 


" 


tonnage of bituminous coal. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF GOAt OF ALL GRADES, 1914-1927. 


Includes lignite and sub-bituminous coal as reported, 


Alsace- 
States. Kingdom. Germany. France. Belgium. Canada. Lorraine. 
Year. | Iron ) Steel. | Iron. ) Steel. | Iron. ) Steel. | Iron. | Steel. | Iron. ) Steel. | Iron. ; Steel. | Iron. | Steel. 
(Cal) e| 1, £00) 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000} 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1 igs Re vey q, vy Nee 1,000 — 
vA 7. t. | or. t. | gr. t. |met, t.)met. t.|met. t.)met. t. met. t.|met. t.|met. .| met. 
1900... .|13,789 10, 188} 8,960} 4,901] 8,520] 6,646} 2,714) 1,565] 1,019) 655 86 
11. 122,992 20/024 95608] 5}812]10875|11,066} 3.077] 2/280] 11311] 1,227] 468 
27,304|26,095|10,012| 6,374|14,794/13,699| 4,038) 3,482) 1,852} 1,945} 740 
23,649/23,676| 9,526] 6,462)15,574)15,019| 4,470] 3,916] 2.046] 2,193] 824 
29,727)31,251) 8,751] 6,796/17,869|17,302} 4,939] 4,428] 2.301] 2,515]; 913 853 
30,966)31,301|10,260| 7,664/19,312|18,935| 5,207] 4,687] 2,485] 2,467] 1,015] 1,042 
23,332/23,513} 8,924) 7,835/14,408)14,946] 2,736) 2,802) 1,454) 1,396] 706 
29,916/32,151| 8,724) 8,550/11,745/13,258| 584) 1,111 68 99} 825} 913 
39,435/42,774| 8,919) 8,992|13,293|16,182|] 1,311] 1,784 128 99} 1,069] 1,286 
38,621|45,061| 91338] 9:716|13.171|16,587| 1.408] 1.991 8 10) 1,086} 1,562 
391055|44.462| 9}107| 9,539] 8.387|11; 4. 1,293); 1,800)...... 10} 1,107) 1,695 
31,015]34,671| 7:417| 7:894| 5,654| 6.877| 2.447| 2.155] $50] 337| “se3| 928 
+ ]36/926]42°133] 8,035] 9/067] 6/388] 8.537| 3.344) 2706] 1,116 1,253} 999) 1,110 
. |16,688]19,784| 2,616] 3,703] 7,855| 9,996| 3,447| 3,099) 872 764| 616) 669 1 
. |27,220)35,603) 4,902) 5,881 9/194|11°714| 5.277] 4.538 1,613) 1,565) 402 1 = 
40,361/44,944| 7'440| 8482] 4940] 6/305) 5.468] 5.302 2,148) 2,297) 909 1,592 
,406/37,932) 7,307) 8,201] 7,832] 9,835) 7,693) 6,900} 2.844] 2.875] 619 9 2.3799. 
36°701|45,393| 6,262] 7.385 10, on 12,194) 8,494) 7,446) 2,542) 2.548] 596] 756] 3,287]. 2.629 
"373|48,294| 2°458| 3,596] 9,643|12'342| 9.439] 8/430 3,368] 3,339] 815) 782] 3.574| 2'800 _ 
:|36,566|/44,935| 7,293) 9/097 13 102|16,311) 9,326) 8,306] 3.709] 3,680] 766] 916] 3,381] 2'734 — 
+138,156|51.544] 6/6111 8.525111'804|14,517110.097| 9°386| 3.885 3,934! 1,083] 1,2391......1. ees 


British, 900,000; a 529,433; Japan (1928) “ 507, 


764; Poland, 618,186: Roumania, 63,498; , 
2,947, 000; Spain, 593, (070; Sweden, 500,000; ape 
slavia, 2 2'651. | 


World omoduction, yearly averages—pig iron, — 
75,000,000. long tons; steel, 89,500,000 long tons: 
lead, P18, 000 MInetric tone aluminum, 7 000, 


metric tons; platinw metric tons; tin, 
131,000 metric tons; tear ‘1,000,000 metric tons: 
tungsten, 4,000 metric tons. ua 


Iron Ore Unmined (millions of tons)—America, 
9,855; France, 4,369: Great Britain, 2, are Sweden, _ 


1,548; Germany, 1,374; Russia, 1,032: Spain, 610! 4 
Norway, 367; ustria-Hungary 284; Laxeniburg a 7 
270; Asia, 260; Africa, 225; Australia, 136; Greece, 4 


100; world total—23,000. S| 
} 
S| 
Production, in 


part estimated 
(metric tons). 


Percen‘ 
produced bj 
United Stare 


23 


Year: 


without attempting to reduce to ( 


ss 


Anthractt 
“Year (Cal) eg er nse 


+223,833 
Hy i683, 994 


74,552,312 


Coal exports in 1928—anthracite, 2,979,214 tons; bituminous, 14,432,376 tons (exclusive of 3,834,128 tons 


ef bunker coal.) 


Produced: 


Anthracite 
Shipped. 


Net Tons. 


67,458, 
65,137,283 
69,934,070 


63,418,916 . 


76,138,664 


73,462,014 
80,325,964 
79,713,875 


88, 
86, 614/364 
75,959,448 
77,130,591 
77,984,929 
45, Be 224 
81,937,565 
77 eg 628 
53,272,800 
74, 84 332 
70,020,533 
65,922,934 


, ‘United States=Coal, Coke and Petroleum Production. 


‘COAL, COKE AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED erat eee 
\ (Anthracite figures ay Penna. ‘State Dept. of Mines; rest by U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 


Bituminous Coke Total Coal 
Produced. Produced. Production. 
Gross Tons. Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 
189,567,957 240,789,310 
201, 632.278 261,874,836 
232,336,468 269,277,178 
352, aor" ae 419,068,229 
314,121,784 

281,306,058 
306,138,274 
352,463,493 
296,941,021 
339,057,372 102, 7% 
372,420,663 37,240,009 
3621417,017 31,742,401 
401,879,448 39,271,070 
427,174,372 41,338,866 
377,414,259 30,853,495 
395,200,380 37,126,026 
448,678,288 31,664,893 
492,670, 146 49,648,954 
517,308,768 50. nie 118 
468,908,482 21,000 

96,975,892 46; "B08, 571 
4151921950 25,287,622 
407,894,000 37,124,012 
486,964,286 55,487,000 
422,960,000 38,250,000 
466,935,000 45,269,0 28,269, 
516, aoe 357 49,877,678 | 600,204,857 
464,110,800 45,468,750 | 614,991,850 


439,958,800 


47,043,772 


508,471,300 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1925-1927, BY STATES. 
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Petroleum 
Produced. 


37)815,288,000 


¥ St . 1926 (Cal.) 1927 (Cal.) 1928. (Cal.) ay 
: ate. — 
Barrels. Value at wells. Barrels. Value at wells. Barrels. Value at wells. 
¥ : Dollars. No. Dollars. No. Dollars. 
en, Alaska. .)..0i0 2 7,600 9,600 7,000 33, 32,295,000 27,400, 000 
‘kansas. .... 8,332'000 64,600,000 40,005,000 42,400;000) Jods ct. Gs tea |> piegegeatataiot se 
California. 224° 673,000 345,547,000 | 231,196, 260,735,000 | 231,982,000 xs 500,000 
*  Colorado.*.-.. "768,000 5,100,000 2,831, 3,400,000 122, 0,000 . 
i Mllinois. — <<. »760,000 17,200,000 6,994,000 11,700,000 6,459,000 10'000°000 
“fndiana....... 808,000 1,770,000 852,000 1 "390, 000 1,053,000 1,400,000 
) ) (kiansas.? 5. 41,498,000 93,800,000 41,069,000 58,300,000 38,332,000 50,800,000 
“Kentucky. . 6,274,000 15,250, 6,719,000 11,220,000 ,325,000 11,830,000 | 
uisiana.... 23,201,000. 38,200,000 22,818,000 29,740,000 21,626,000 25, 500, 0900's 
‘Michigan aL ait ,000 253,0 439,000 832,000 95,000 0, rs 
Montana... »727,000. 10,170,000 5, 058, 000 7,090,000 3,925,000 6,400:000- \ 
_ New Mexico 1,666,000 3,270,000 1,226, ‘000 1,680,000 59, Pipe ieee 
New York ,956,000 ,200, 2/249" Hy 7,110,000 2,573,000 00,000 
BE ODN oo irepe 950. 5,0 7,272,000. , 180 ri 593;0 14,970,000 7,030,000 it 500, 000 Re 
: Oklahoma 179, 195, 009 413,900,000 | 277, 775, 000 397,200,000 | 249,558,000 347,100,000 
Pennsylvania. 8; 961,000 1,930,000 9, 526,000 29/150.0 00 ,876, 32,900, 
‘Tennessee... . 43/000 100,000 60,000 90.000 47, 70, 
be exes. 166,916,000 bo ta 217,389,000 248,550,000 256,888,000 ae 800,000 
Se Utah. 2.5. 525 Boda. death [nods dash e-ciald [pees | ae Sete Peele aoe ay 
f ni; 5,946,000 20,560,000 “6, 23, 000 17,410,000 5,704,000 <a 000,000 
oy orate vi 25,776,000 51,020,000 |. 21, 307, 000 29,830,000 21,415,000 27, 900, 000 
. Drie 770,874,000 | 1,447,760,000. | 901,129,000 ! 1,172,830,000 } 901,474,000 | 1 ,054,880, 000° he yi 3 
ee? “The figures represent oil transported. from produc- | leases for fuel or net changes for year in protae 
ay pine properties. but do not include oil Soapumed on | stocks. 
= 
Be GASOI ANE, KEROSENE AND PETROLEUM OIL PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES. 
ae 1 Run eee 
Brute 20 ¥ ear. Crude ils fia (Barrels). Chief Petroleum Products (Barrels). 
oe (caletan Domestic. | Foreign: Gasoline. | Kerosene. [{Gas, Fuel Oils.; Lubricants. 
+ = etane: [Sg remap aster fc toners va = 
4 49,021,000 34,655,000 111,045,000 14,870, 000 
(a eaten 67,870,000 | 41,114;000 | 155,079,000 | 17,947,006. 
AW 326,025.000 85, ,000 43, 461, 0co 174,319,000 20, 035, 000 
i 361,520,000 94/235,000 | 55,753.00.) | 181,602,000 | 20;161;000 
433.915.000 116, 7251 ,900 55,240,000 987, _| 24,938, 
443,383,000 122/704" 46,313,000 230,091,000 20,896,000 
434,976, 000 65,730,000 147,672,000 54,913,000 254,910,000 23,304,000 
538,252,000 42,986,000 72,903,000 55,927,000 287,481,000 26,128,000 
597, "954, 000 765. 213,326,000 60,026,000 320, 476, 000 27,498,000 
698,582, oe ah aapaee Zon Sop gop 89:089,000 364,991,000 BE ease 
963, 1734, 168, 195, 293,000 
106,000 330,435,000 56,113,000 393,066,000 31,721,000 
338; 13 308 ee 000.]. 377,183, ‘000 60, 156, 000 425,755,000 34,659,000 


_ Imports of pene in 1928 were 79,766,672 
Diparrels: exports. of domestic petroleum, 18,961,362 
_ parrels; imports of gasoline, 4,297,774 barrels: ex- 
51,756,533 barrels. ‘ 
90,000 miles of petroleum pipe 


ports: of gasoline, 
There are over. 


tountry with a carrying capacity at any | 
dime ot 15, 750, 000 barrels of crude oil, The 


The 


Ps... 
00 ‘phortie day to.the Stee refineries. . Oil 
ayonne 
ee ee nce) cab acity at wells and refineries 


exceeds 800,000,000 barrels of 42 gallons each. 


In 1927, gasoline 
totaled 1,641,144,000 gallons. 


Clairvie 


tankage capa 


jew, Pa., 


ed in April, 1874, was’ from. Millers- 
first pipe line openc p Phe ye tp ‘i 


ts 


produced from 


natural gas 


$42 


U. S.—Petroleum Production Here and Abr ad; 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. — 
- (The figures represent thousands of 42-gallon Darrels.) 


Dutch 


e- | Rou- | Peru | In- | Po- | gen- Trin. 
sia Indies oon mania dia | land | tina | idad | bia Total 
‘Y900| 63,621|.. .....|75,780]...... : ape 


1901} 69,38 


{12,173}. . 

- iva 2] 10,846] . . 
,857/11,172].. 

2,910)11,422) . . 


, 770,874| 90, 35,8422 

: 1937 1903,800| 64,200|72,400/36,800|: 64,400} 26,100 
~ 1927/901,129| 64,121/57,018|39,688 7\ 63,134/26,368 
-1928'902,000|_50,150187,800!42,080/28,500'106,000!30,600 


- Total United States production (1857-1928)— 
11,250,346,000 bbls. (42-gal. each); total Mexican 
(1901-1928), 1,515,277,000 bbls. (42-gal. each). 

tal world production, up to end of 1928— 


11,970 
Mexico supplies most of the petroleum imported ~ 
into the United States. 3 


The United States exports domestic crude petro- _ 
leum chiefly to Canada—15,431,230 barrels in 1928, 


“near Ligonier, Pa, 


To 
17,134,333,000 (42-gal. each). 


DEEPEST WELLS 
The deepest hole in the world, and also the deepest 
producing oi! well in the world, is the University 
1B., at Big Lake, in Reagan County, Texas—8,523 ft. 
The deepest gas well in the world was drilled by 
the People’s Natural Gas Company at Longbridge, 
Drilling commenced in May, 
1922, and ceased in August, 1925, reading a total 
epth ,756 feet. 
ie The She t oil well, completed in 1925, at 7,591 
feet, is in California and was drilled by the Miley Oil 


- Company at Athens, in the Los Angeles basin. 


There were drilled in 1928, in the United States, 


29/331 wells, of which 12,357’ produced oil, with an 


initial production of 343 bbls. In 1927 there 


out of total exports of 18,961,362 barrels. 


IN THE WORLD. 
$500,000,000. ol 
A lake that is really a well, deeper than it is wide, 
has recently been investigated by Russian geolo- 
gists in Leningrad. It is known as Cerik-kol, or 
the Blue Lake, and is south of the health resort _ 
of Nalchik. : ‘ 
It is 235 meters long and 130 meters wide, but 
7 Mee depth of 258 meters, with practically vertical 
Ww 


Except at its surface, the water temperature re- 
mains constant the year round, at about 17 degrees 
Fahrenheit higher than the annual temperature of 
the air. The lake has no surface inlets, not even the 
smallest of brooks, but a little river flows out of it. 

The lake is charged with hydrogen sulphide and 
also contains gypsum, so that nothing can live in it, 


tag scab 


There are several of these ‘‘dead” : 
in the United States. Wella of IBta q 


AND GAS PRODUCTION. 
Coke. Gas (natural). 


es Gasoline, (nat. gas). 
Dollars. |M. cubic feet. 1,000 |M. cubic feet. 


1,000 

101: ars. ars. 

+ 1918.....|336,480,347)1,491,809,940]1,828,290,287 |382,324,368] 721,001,000/153,554 449,109,000] 50 363 
1919..... seagecrene 1,160,616,013)1,525,542,963|258,339,749| 745,916,000|160,888 480)404'000| 64/197 
1020.... .|434,252,198)2,129,933,000/2,564,185,000/475,981,215| 798,210,000/196,194| 496'431/000] 71°788 
ROAL ee as 452,304,903]1,199,983,600)1,652,288,000/ 147,673,095) 662,052,000/174'617 465,097,000] 61/815 
1922, ..../273,700,125) 1,274,820, 000) 1,548,520,000/ 238,313,323] 762,546,000|221/535| 545,139/000| 72°711 
1923.....|506,786,768)1,514,621,000/2,021,408,000| 373,496,898] 1,006,976,000|240:001| 87 711,000] 77:268 
1924. ,.. . 477,230,852) 1,062,626,000) 1,539,857,000| 244,041,561] 1,141,521,000/253,856 1,016,272,000| 82,233 
1925.. 327,664,512] 1,060,402,000]1,388,067,000] 262,559, 137|1,188,571,000|265,271 1,040/390:000|120/383 
1926.....|474,164,252) 1, 183,412,000] 1,657,576,000|307,773,402)|1,313,019,000|300,168 1,206,300,000|136,412 
-:1927.....|420,941,726)1,029,657,000] 1,450, 598,726 | 262,320,578] 1,445,428,000/317,930 1,341,248'000/118,638 
 1928..... 400,374,000! 946,090,000' 1,346,464,000 ........... 1,568, 139,000/335,500}1,500,000,000 135,800 


‘In 1928, according to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
natural gas, 


a GREAT COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
’ Date..* 


Location.of Mine. Killed, Date. Location of Mine. Killed. 
\ ! 
1908.....JNov. 28)/Marianna, Pa........ 
Ai eee Oo as eae 
Deis r tt 
1913 is et. ma 
1915.22. 1|Me 
19270. . 3. (April 
1923...../Feb. S tart 
ae Bien 6 : 
_ t enwood, W. Va..... 
1928..... May 19\Mather, Pa.........) 


All of the above named Clout were due to mine explosions except those of Sept. 6, 1869 and Nov. q 


; 


ri ie ws ea 


ie Ou f f Sr } s 


a Se a : . vie’ 
* ee 5 Va : m s 
United States—Coal Reserves Here and Abroad. 343° 
4 < fe % 
ESTIMATED ORIGINAL STOCK OF COAL IN THE UN 
UNITED e y 
(And reserves at end of 1928. Data by United States Geological erated hee: q 
Original Stock of Coal in the Ground. iy bs 
Anthr eta § % 
Lignite. Sub-bitu- Bitumi- Semi-bitu- d Semi- a 
minous. ous. minous. Aner re * 1028. re 
1.000 tons. | 1,000 tons. | 1,000 tons. | 1,000 tons. | 1,000 tons. | 1,000 tons Q 
PASE NE. POSSE od SUR LICR GER AHO MOTOOUO kee «ols 4 2p Ole. cu. on 67,570,000 
seineel aces 1,141,00' 110.000 be eee aad! os nics a. 15151;000 
a i CIALIS 70,006 99 23 716, 
4 California... +2)... 104, 1480000 Py Aut eared ranted ELIE 0 
) Coie, oil ayes <Ble s,s» 75,000] 213,071,000] .....:..:] °° 100,000 6, ae 
Gunite | cc] ® Site ys cas Sa sna eran s 
Be Osa! Len eet 100,000] “"’ 600,000 00,000 
Pe seve col dcdeai tre Pant) = nhc 201,400,000 201,400,000|1,989,676,786 
SES ee |" OS meee Cee: rae 53,051,000 1,00) 
Pcnt hae ay WME Res la och .s\cbisht wen ot 29,160,000 
Bitetinales Wo 1 SRG .u canis 2 30,000,000 
Wee s ies win bo Wo oie sr, « 123,327,000 


BORIO. i. 2550. m 6 
- Oklahoma...... 


84,000,000 
381,104,000 


20,931,000] “91,2 
Pee es: 000]. i,118.664 
600/000]. 22°329°95 mae, 
93,967,0001,143,718.485 
54:951/000| i 414 


, ore yeraeras JODETS $574,600 560, 
; ennsylvania.. . 2, ,000 , 7 21, y 133,148, i 
Rhode Island... eae 2 9 Bg OTs reais eke 
MUO APOUTG Wore enc} hoecle ewe f onsen vite fos |) se nesid nal ee bition eel deSkileetlente 
Penict wakota.-|\, 1,020,000) .... oeeee sn] wee eso an | ope sewers | ees coe bas 1,020,000 
» ‘Tennessee...: . . 25,665 D001 9.0... as] Fo, ooh TS 25,665,000) 
FO pee 8,000,000}, é os. ain ove cio} 5 rmblele «otf 81,000,000). 
atthe Rocz GS, 134,000). oo occ.co.p anf lee me cie's a of, SOS, OaOLOUD, ar 
ewe ee eee eel weet ses es |] Coes eeeset bo os 9 oie Hime ee ee * 
Gear Poe 20,749,000 400,000 500,000} 21,649,000). 260,777,251 3 at 
500} 52,442,000) 11,412,000 1,0 23,000} 63,878,000) 104,870,063. yet 
fa cgel t25 510 29,000,000). 122,644,000) o. .72 cian.) ant - aaah § 152,544,000) 2,277,885,0: 3 ; 
4 4 ve 


Production includes wastage. 

The amount of coal still in reserve in the ground 
- 4s the difference between total original stock and 
- total production—3,189,381,367,000 short tons. 

. This coal reserve total is thus divided (short 
_ tons)—anthracite 16,999,959,000; semi-bituminous, 
 55,031,875,000; bituminous, __1,359,608,317,000; 
 sub-bituminous, | 818,238,781,000; lignite, 939,- 
_ 502,436,000. . 

y The total for California is to end of 1923, since 
then included: under “Miscellaneous,” which also in- 
cludes Idaho, and Oregon, 1921-1926. 


COAL RESERVES 


-_- The coal reserves of the world, at the beginning of 
1929, totaled, and is officially estimated, 7,863,556, 
~ 000,000 metric tons. 
‘These reserves, at the beginning of 1928, excluding 
above production figures for that year, were esti- 
- mated for chief countries, as follows: 


~ 2,000,000, is anthracite); Mexico and Central 
‘America, 10,000,000,000; total for North America— 
cress sade Jombia, ~_ 30,000,000,000 
- South America — Colombia, ~_30,000,000,00.1; 
Brazil, Chile, Peru and Venezuela, 100,000,000,000: 
total for South America—130,000,000,000. 


Canada, 
000 


000 
600,000; 


000,000: Austria and Hungary, 1,-| washed down from the hills by water or were carried 
E i for _Europe—522,209,- | there by ice drifts. vin o4 
ie poet Glad fe ils The ce exceptions, it is asserted, are the coal beds 


Me or lbw & tatty Sar 590,160,000] 30,563,000) ... 620,723, : 
tates. .| 939,584,500] 818,581.000/1,378,310,000| 56,570,000| 21,853,100|3,214,898,600|25,517,233,000 . 


North America—United States: and Alaska,| Union of South Africa—62,V00,000,000. 
~ 3,536,000,000,000° (of which 16,000,000,000 is an) = Cont unmined in Pennsylvania. is estimated gt 
: 1,361,000,000,000 (of _ which | 16 999,000,000 tons anthracite and 108,000,000,000 


0-4 Malls nedeaie SHO SED tal <\ elf Sima Bod 598,3 oe 67 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN 1928. © ve 
_ World production of coal in 1928 in chief foreign 
countries (metric tons, of 2,204.6 Ibs.), estimated— 
Canada, 15,900,000; Belgium, 27,500,000; Czecho-— 
slovakia, 35,881,000; France, 52,400,000; Germany, — 
317,000,000; Saar Valley, 13,131,000; Hungary, 
7,300,000; Holland, 10,920,000; Poland, 40,600,000; 
Russia (all), 34,102,000; Spain, 6,550,000; United 
Kingdom, 241,590,100; India, 21,871,000; Japan, 
33,700,000; Union of South Africa, 12,570,700; Aus-, 
a 9,550,000; world total—1,444,000,000 metric 
ons. el 


OF THE WORLD. fc : 
000,000,000 is anthracite); Siberia, 192,000,000,000; 
India, 87,000,000,000; Indo-China, 22,000,000,000; 
Japan, 9,000,000,000; other and total for Asla, 
1,900,000,000,000. ¥ 

Australasia — 200,000,000,000 (of which 183,- 
000,000,000 is in the Commonwealth of Australia). 


tons bituminous; in West Virginia, 150,000,000,0U00 
cous, bituminous. : 


THE ORIGIN OF COAL. 


Recent researches and discoveries, particularly in 
Australia and the United States have led some geolo- 
gists to discard the theory that coal is the decayed 
or preserved remains of ancient peats and ferns lo- — 
eated in the places where the coal is now found. ‘4 

On the contrary, these geologists say, most of the 
coal in both the northern and southern hemispheres 
is what remains of pine or cedar trees that were 


that lie under some lakes and ponds. 
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~ GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION AND PRICES. — ists 


_ According to the Director of the Mint, 2,233,251 ; $6,834,200 and South Dakota third with 318,0 

ounces of refined gold, valued at $46,165,400 and | ounces worth $6,575,000. Colorado was fourth, 

58,462,507 of refined silver, valued at $34,200,567, | Utah was fifth. 

were produced in the United States in the calendar Utah led the silver producing states with 17,74 

 _ -year 1928. j 317 ounces valued at $10,383,350, while Montan: 

A The figures indicated a $746,800 gain in gold pro- | was second with a production of 10,681,675 ounces 

- duction over the prior year and a. reduction of} worth $6,248,780. i 

~ 1,971,934 ounces in silver. Idaho was third in silver production, turning out © 
Among the gold producing states California led | 8,949,716 ounces valued at $5,235,584. P 

with 513,249 ounces valued at $10,609,800, while The Mint Bureau rated the silver at the average 
Alaska was second with 330,604 ounces valued at | New York price of bar silver of 5834 cents an ounce. 


Equivalent Equivalent Equivalent 
ei in U.S. ee in U.S. Ah invU.S. 
voy Sao ign | g ty S283 ew 3 ea88 soles 
S| geet | eoR |) a . |S B2ee | 28/4 . || 3 | gees | eR] 2 
Bul eas | AGS | segs Gs| weak | AGS] ag Bul wgeS | ad] a 
$3] sags | 522] 55 ll as] sees | 583 | 58S |] 38] sasS | 532] 5 
(Op| gas | ceo] esc || Om! a8as | Se] asc || Om| asas | wee] a 
CP Rll Ty Fame Ss Pyar Sauer £. & x3: “4 
1870] 317 9.01)$18.919 $20. 638 1890| 317 9.44] 18.927] 20.648 |}. 1910| 317 9.03)$18.919|$20.639:) 
‘ 1871] 317 9.01} 18.919} 20.638 || 1891] 3 17 10.29} 18.945] 20.667 |}: 1911/3147 9.00) 18.918; 20. 2 
1872|°3.17 -9.24| 18.923) 20.644 || 1802! 3 17 10.17! 18.924] 20.664 }/ 1912} 317 9.00] 18.918] 20.638 © 
; 1873} 3.17 9.28 18.924] 20.644 || 1893} 347 10.57| 18.950| 20.673 ||. 1913) 317 9 18.918 
_ «1874/3117 9.00) 18.918) 20.638 |) 1894) 3 17 9.33] 18.925) 20.646 |} 1914/3 17 9.04] 18.919] 20.639 
Ne 1875| 317 9.23) 18.923) 20.643 || 1895! 3.17 9.03] 18.919] 20.639 || 1915] 317 9.00) 18.918) 20.638 
* 1876} 317 9,30) 18.924! 20.645 || 1896) 3 17 10.16} 18.942) 20.664 1916} 317 9.00) 18.918] 20 
1875 347 9.41] 18.927| 20.647 || 1808] 3 17 10-46| 18.948] 30-671 || 1919] 317 9:00] 18.918] 20 
. 17 : é ; 3 “671 || 191 00 
aa i 8 | Sa Hl ho Sted lg gael ol 
. ; ; g : 18.937} 20.658 || 1919] 410 1.03] 20. 
1881) 3.17. 9.35) 18.925) 20.646 || 1901) 317 9.83) 18.935] 20.657 1920] 5 12 11.52 33 tts 37 
1882/3 17 9.43] 18.927) 20.648 |} 1902| 3.17 9.55) 18.930] 20.650 || 1921] 5 7 _.50) 23.875) 26 
ie 1883) 3 17 9.18] 18.922) 20.642 || 1903) 3 17 10.96) 18.940) 20.662 || 1922} 413 3.80) 20.814| 22 
1884| 317 9.32) 18.925) 20.645 || 1904/3117 9.94) 18.937| 20.659 || 1923} 410 2.90) 20.128) 21 
, 1885) 317 9.17) 18.922) 20.642 || 1905) 317 9.42) 18,927) 20.648 || 1924/413 8.3 | 20 898) 22 
1886} 317. 9.10} 18.920 20.640 || 1906] 317 9.82) 18.935) 20.656 || 1925) 4 5 5.6 | 19.063] 20.796 — 
1887} 317 9.01) 18.919) 20.638 |} -907| 317 9.95) 18.938} 20.659 || 1926] 4 411.1 | 18.942) 2 
1888} 317 9.21) 18.923) 20.643 || 1908) 3 17 10.19] 18.942) 20.665 || 1927] 4 411.2 | 18.944) 20.666 
1889} 317 9.04] 18.919| 20.639 || 1909] 317 9.18] 18.922; 20.642 || 1928) 4 411.2] 18.944 20.666 
ae i ene. 4 EE Coe on gold were changed in Conversions on basis of legal monetary parltyay 


Di 919, from the standard ounce to a fine | exchan: 
| ounve basis. F ge not a NE: 


i ; ANNUAL PRICE OF BAR SILVER IN LONDON. 
(By the Director of the Mint. Value of a fine ounce at average quotation and par of exchange.) 


: is. CALENDAR Lowest.| Highest] Average] Value. | Ratio Lowest. |Highest.) Average] Value. [Ratio — 


Pence. | Dollars. 
25047 


-895 
47 17-3211 .04171 


BULLION VALUE OF 371K GRAINS OF PURE SILVER. 
(This fs the content of the Standard Silver Dollar.) 


Cau'p'R| Value. |)CAu’p'R| Value. ||CaL’p'R) Value. |jCaL’b’R} Value. })CAL'p’R) Value. |)CAL'D’R) Value. _ 


‘Dollars. Doltars. Dollars. Doll Ly 
1900...| .47958||1905...|.47200||1910...|.41824||1915...| .40135||1920. mare 1925 matcrts 
41901...) .460931/1906...) -528531/1911...) 419091/1916.--) .53004 1921. ..] .48817]]1926.. 

BaD sc EMA ret ie ; ipl aR Doe cette _ 
1903...| .41960]|1908..:| .41371||1913..:| :48760||1918._: ase 1933 as ay yts 1938 * 
1904...' .44763!'1909,. (1 (40231'l1914.. /|_/42810!I1919..:! ‘366gal!1924°° "| “51906 peo 
ee a a a $$ : 
MIGRATORY CHILD LABOR. : | 
(By Prof. G. B. Mangold, University of Southern California.) | 


Entire families are still transported from New York } child and on th 

City, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo to the bean and In ha es Gallforsie rad in Arizona, migra‘ 
Bes bale ot car AST, hone 4Pa,20, the, orchards | ond labor is irae of Merton often.” no 
c : e disincli t | 
en peerted ra al gt hake Ernetnely, ee Mexican or the linet pe a oe oe 
mend onet, ; ei of the cities cai — deflection of such families to regions farthi er 
e States adjacent to New York City obtam much The truck farms in ‘ 
malprasoty pers debate from that city. coast also furnish adintconorce eae eolem 

more, ladelphia, and other cities furnish | a larger extent than elsewhere may be found empiony 

many, families for work in the regions where fruit | ment, for a large part of the year rovidad bane! 
and Vegstables and. other products are raised ‘and is willing to roam: about from five hundred ome 
jared 4 an a thousand seaso: <2 
4 In phe Middle West the beet fields and the truck In northern Californias ene in the Pacific North- 
farms in the neighborhood of the large cities call for | west, a larger proportion of nativ. Worbanae 
migratory labor. The children of the immigrant are ae 


be found, although all of 
in the great majority, Here too a new type enters. | covered wi ret aegrls a tales 
Degen a eee are now brought from the eWashington and. ery a leas see 
; sible to the i been reac 
In the South the burden rests largely on the Negro | the autemohiee sree aas his aaahie : nes 


9 AAUP ARE lice IND esa a ERT AL UNITED STATES, hoe 


ll Agures on art Mini be are by the Bureau of } prior years but not f 1925. is 
of the S. Dept. of Commerce. Therefore the totals for thi a 
: e Uni iS) ‘ 
hone fo tor aan bes “final and revised. table that follows have been ne United States tn the, 
L at poten in Fo eis _— revised, and rd ee for the “poultry killing and dressing” iddus- 
Alme Ty for ail years prior to 1927 and by includin: ‘ 
But those for 1921-1925, though now final, have 1923, 1921 and 19 cgottes and 
19, th 
een readjusted by the Census Bureau, and therefore spice, roasting and srinding inane, eee aa ang 
i not esas: with the figures in the 1929 Almanac. been subtracted from the figures for those ears. a5 as 
adjustments. were rendered necessary, the } given in the report for 1925. 
Barn, States, (1) because the “‘poultry killing and The statistics for States for 1925, 1923 and, 1921 F 
dressing” industry, which had been canvassed at the | have been adjusted in the same manner as those forties 
censuses for 1925 and earlier years, was not can-| the United States totals; but the State statistics for > 
yassed at the census for 1927; and (2) because statis- | 1919 have not been adjusted “Ab 
_ ties for the “coffee and spice, roasting and grinding” Horsepower was not counted in 1921. Ot ion 
_ industty were compiled for 1927 and for 1923 and The number of wage earners is the average number Raft 


1 
i YRAR, No. No. Wage Capital. . 


a Ww ; a 

; ic ages in the Cost of Val he oo 

7 Estab. Earners. Year. Materials. tit ny. ie 

IRM ON hss oo. 123,025 957,059 $533,245,341 $236,755,464 2 6 

e eee 140, 433 1,311,246 1,009,855,715 378,878,966 Po31e0e' ose 

r Hai ea ti no 8 | 2,053,996 694 phos 9 Eas 1,990,741,794 i 3 Be | 

OT Ca 2 7,953,795 | 3,396,823,549 "8.869, 579,191 

EE a 4,25 59 1,891,219,696 5,162,013, 878 2,378, a ny 
ee es te 33 191 5, 306, i3 ry 313" ere 390 2,320,938,168 7,343,627 ,875 3 joa) 149), 159 ne 


= “The figures for years above cover not only fac- Value figures for 1869 are on a gold basis. - 3) uo ae 
- tories but also “hand and neighborhood and build- | The figures below, 1899-1927, exclude the arid a 
K ing in dustries. and neighborhood, and building industries. — Be : 


* 
| CT ees 207,514 | 4,712,763 8,975,256 ,496 2,008,361,119 6, ths Ble 491 11,4) 
oats STs. is «ahs 216,180 5, 468,383 | 12,675,580,874 2'610,444.953 8,500,207, "810 | 14798 908 704 
1) a a ity 491 6, 615,046 | 18,428,269,706 3,427,037,884 | 12, 142; 700, ‘378 20,672 "OBL, ‘870 
o ARO 5» peels 5,791 | 7,036,247 | 22,790,979,937 | 4,078,332,433 | 14, 368, 088, "831 24° 246) 434) pes 
mm .. Year. No. No. Wage Horsepower. Wages in the Cost of Value of 
_S Estab. Earners. } Year. Materials. Products. — 
- 29.2: +.) 214,188 | 8,997,921 29,323,697 | 10,459,.741,826 | 37,196,688,773 62,000,093, 
BTOAT sc < . IT1) 1962098 | 61944'315 < 8,200,359°380 | 25,291/734,235 | 43'618/565,920 
Ve eae 196,182 | 8,776,646 33,092,222 | 11,007,851,450 | 34,683,915,155 60,529,574,115 
PRLS rebate «  st1e 187,224 | 8,381,511 35,766,944 | 10,727,337,625 | 35,896,886,428 62,668,259,991 
71927 eo = ast 191,866 ! 8, 353,9 977 39,045,940 | 10,848,802,532 | 35,133,136,889 62,718 1347, 289 


igh 
Salaries totaled in the year, $3,229,524,618. Huet” iy 
and power (included in “cost of materials” in the 


ay 
+ In 1927, in addition to wage earners, there were 
table above) cost $1,897,337,523. toe ean 


132.668 proprietors and firm members, and 1,301,002 
salaried officers and employees. 


| F | ; 

Ad es (MANUFACTURES IN THE U. S. BY GREAT GROUPS, 1927-1925, 

The figures for 1925 for “All industries’’ and for { ‘Lumber and allied products,” Boge rd ay ‘its: fe 
i 


“Rood. and kindred products,” in this table, differ | manufactures,” “Rubber products,” “Miscel- 
PC hose in the table on the next. page, because of | laneous industries” for 1925 differ’ a a) oe. 

: Ae Jusion here and the inclusion in the 1925 report | because of the transfers of establishments manu= 
Mdata for the poultry killing and dressing industry facturing certain classes o - products from one ‘group | ‘ae 


4 gut figures for the “Textiles and their products,” ) to another. rte 
Fede. ke Estab-| Wage Value ge: ts 
, ' Industry Group. Year. | lish. | Earners. Wages. Products. ‘ 


Aver, : 
No. No. Dollars. _ Dollar. 
1927 | 49,786| 679,158 823,387,583 |10,999, 789, 0 ‘ 
1925 | 47,947] 662,010 791,049,484 10,373, rOBE, nee ee 


aera oa didive a= eieke. © 1927 | 26.845]1,692,473| 1,760,168,290 
g estiles op theft es aes Smads 1925 24,450] 1,628,283] 1, ‘654, 1814! 276 8, 1236: 16 ba +90: 902 - 
D ot including 
machin seat and ia ties el ms Bo Se a 1927 6,346] 835,091] 1,264,406,082 ‘6, 199, os 444 
fume 1925 | 8-068) 551-270) 1 e8d gee 180) Sap aer ees. 
Bis 5 clajnivieie =. v's, OP 9 20,16 e ; 682 457,427,173. 
; ber and allied products.....--..--- 1035 21.038 O21 386 o78 412201 51980'120'705 . 
feather and its manufactures.......---+6.+-++-+ 9 : 316, '929'059 | 1,868,320,020 
q Ecather and its manufactures . 1985 Be Sy one Teco yas Heer eles 
Kidy AO As sivinie' as opie ewe ne FORE s 192 5 594 5073, 4,225,077 fe 
_ Rubber products........2-+++++e2eees 1035 Hi 30 198.383 191 88 638 135 ‘yor tor 
eth bien 927 | 28, 55 1336, "638,571,773 
aper, printing, and related industries 5 135 26,553 536.7608 B5-31 243 an ae 
ee re 19 9 . 947, 404, 5 
cere and hegre ene 1925 S871 381 075 B06 386054 6:13810 7.95 
aed LD 192 f “ 272, 612,548,765 
i jets ae eau P| SAS) BSG) sce t] Dates 
d steel | 19: 3, i 365, 668,696, 
tals and metal products, other than iron and s hur See qaeoen tk ety Pett 7 Retr me 
tek 19: ; Fi i 1 i 
. ‘Tobacco manufactures PEED Se ies ES bee 5693] 132132 ioe ze tO 1 ‘O91 500.9 ee 
I i 
peliwcry, ay v reenoa ga ea on edu'P”'| 1927 | 12,038} 886,344] ..287.777,619| 5,36 014.8 ‘ 
pleas! git ie 11'807| 858/843] 1/225,359,140) 5,020,281,160 ‘ 
431 985 66 "761,435 226,362,120 
461) 46,980 62,501,841}. 231,686,552 
2,587| 494.905| 803,297,856) 4,702,378.136 
2,778| 559,578 908,487,563 | 5,451 ,753,433 
2,30! 28,291 648,908,452! 1,289,695,158 ’ 
2,363! 457,755 668,191,768 Fepcisee iene 
11,779! 268,795 364,809,988 | 1,925,987,8' 
ee Rae aay 41,223 254,318 336, “45, 757 | 1/812, 985,007 


aay s 191,863!8, 8.351.257 |10,%48,782)433 |62,713, 947,403 
TASES eS a eae, ; 187 sous 381511 |10/727.337,625 |62,668,259,59! 


cae of Wale of 
Wages. | materials. 


Industry. 


All industries. ..........-- 


4,261/10,729,969/35,935, PRE 62,713,714|35, 772,628 
34,480 60, 258, 470 33,056.87 i 


ucts. 664,760| 793,681] 7,748,678 
Food and Kindred product 672,472|, .7851555| 6,766,003 "685, 
617,736] 736,895| 5,956.684| 8.041,084|.."....... 
723'124| 765°521|10,008,734 3,173, 
527.887| 298,837| 3,790,666 2'477°376 
Picks. 1,627,141] 1,654,013] 5,348,050 3,986, 136 
eee Lore cuct 1'715,361| 1.743,851| 5,394,648 3°783, 
1173 3Cal Liaras00| SBO15e| SOs TiBl ee 
1'810'067| 1'481/183| 5°379'557 48,458 
1'506,197| 675,902] 2'014099 


851,27 ret 3,734,350 


Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, not including ma- -, r 
chinery. 92 2é aeeaee 73 1 44 OO es 3 


6, 
618'349| "421'988| 11315,810 455 
nets, 921,145] 978,375] 1,724,983 3,479.71 
\laimber and allied products 931'748| 962'542| 11666188 3/336, 3) 
703,309 670,421] 1,197,465} 2,456,608}......... 
863937 33: 


865,009) 446:777] '765,573 


315,288} 356,246 oenes 
344,545 sisdl3 Le 5 


Leather and its finished 
products. 


311, 194 — 


~ 656,857 _ 
605,634 H 


Toga t 


Rubber products. 


74,022 44167| 163,035 
536,766} 805,516 et hee 


‘Paper, printing and related 3,060,794 
industries. 2,743,529 


2,346,682 
2 :039,073 


2,984,913 
6} 2,739,519 | 


{Chemicals and allied products. 


381,075} 506,386} 4,184,911 
384,493 3 


(680,407 
314,231] 404,300} 3,111,425 
460,641| 550,262] 3:903/873 


2,424,938 


349,154] 225,190] 1}485,074| 2,685,423] 1'920'277 a 
Stone, clay, and glass 353,036} 467,012] $03,427 2,34: 

products. 351,692) 453,567 7 11336 054 } 
p f i “a eereis 
335,824] 206,084 240° 817 00 11493'976 4 

{Metals and metal products, 275,292 380,781) 1,946,777 3 
other than iron and steel. 296,911] 394,024] 1,767,072 Tine gee | 

; : 212/354| 256,251} "8851840 pean 
304,195] 358,638] 1,737,024] 2,517,417] 951.770 3 


238,246] 153,956] 963,794 


Tobacco manufactures. 132,132 111 558 425,769 


: 7 
178, 872 77,856| 207,134 
858,843} 1,225,359) 1,985,367 


hvigontneky. not including’ 
transportation equipment. 


Musical instruments and 


Leben 46,980 62,502 98,761 


58,329 75,396] 123,600) 
94/98 


68.741] 75,868| 137'460 
48'768 0,855] 491324 


559,578} 908,488] 3,389,101 
06,328) 963,939) 3,394,505 


rs 
et 
_ 
— 
wo 
ono 
le 
~~ 
ce] 
rm 
on 


} H 35,061 
624,468 


“44 Transportation equipment, 
[ air, land, and water. 


15 ; Railroad repair shops. 


365,902| 2535150| 261'438| "5 


EP co 


at 
i 


ai at dads atta 


- 


* 


ee 
**l 


a ales 


Ls 


ee hee 


ene ee a 


ee Rey ine Diys.: 


|| Middle Atlantic 
* East North Central... 


West North Central... 


rs oi and State. 


_ Suni hi Mitac runes BY STATES, ; 1919-1927. 


WwW i os os ae ee 


7eR- No. Cost Value : 
Yo. Wage Wages. of of Horse- 
vent! Eatab. ara. Materials. Products. : power. 
Dalars. Dollars 
v4 5 21532/35,133,136,889|62, Re evta 289/39,045, 940 
1994 iets Isiserer 10. $3 337, 625 33 890,880,258 62,668,259,591135,766,044 
1923 (196,189 8°776,646|11,007,851.450 34,083.915,158 90.529, ST “115 15|33,092)222 
816. .315} 8,200,359,380/25 134,230 5 
1919 Siete S907. oat 10,459,741.826|37,196,688,773|62,000,093, ta 20,323, 897 
7,7 50,2 3 53,047 28,474,916] 4,566,155 
Ig irs |L199-916| 1°339;300628| 208-010-745] 6140.068'358] 2340;191 
18.173/1,122/216| 1/339,309/628] 3, 7 135 a 
19,081]1,254.496] 1,472,315,452 3-290, 155, 396 6,419, 975.466 41511 
”057|1,071, 1,161,290,.7G8| 2,521,6: 2,507,660! seni eee : 
33°98 1351389 1!4361436,587| 3,951,908,159| 7,183,070,799| 3,779,818 
2 2,467. 79,907) ,532,075,079|10,968,754 
Be 30419491035] B:43L. 60s 812] 10,682, 119,408 19/409-208, 840] 10, 108,390 
BBibod|2.604'013| Spun 216.94 [111124013 135] 19.798 278.025 9,627,810 
[PStelosa| 2eroris 141) S1alosaets 14,587,831,388| ose a: 
2;872" 3,464,931,287]11,424,095,826]19,854,772,760 
309,866] 3,340,800,715!10,525,393,203|18,988,400;328 
7|2,335,335| 3,345,353,641|10,756,306,521 19, aif a 003) 10, 
eae earner meer ee 
903 )1,7 211,698, 5 7 
61 339)2" 508! 61s 2'992'930,744|10,621,687,089|17, oe ap 3 599| 7,702, Boi 
16.192] 448.1921 550,608,481] 2.170.089.447| 4.733.111,907] 2.088.074 
16,181 51, 990,973,905] 3, ,756, 2'981' 046/339 
6,535| 468,646] 562/900,846| 2,834/116,094| 4,281,956, 
1y347 383.357 475,054,444) 2,361,039, 297 et, ee o74 
29°166| 499°635| 546,172/557| 3,778,125,2 f By 
vor Seay] Tesabesry] acersraaee| seet gare) 
aed "999| 729,827" "438°201/297| 4/237'726,760 
1697 62671701 Era ‘01 eat 2/984 "347,096. 5, 
29°976| 817.212| 778,026,847| 215961264,687| 4,455,151,69 
7,637| 359,542| 831,279,629) 1,026, 122, 182 1,808, 318, 353/ 1, 
Fhe aay tc0 ae eats ORT Tas ORT 1,701,560,624) Jy 
"3 ¢ 395/935" 524°613| 1,091,660,1 
540| 2591073! 225,235,082] 642'524;613| 1,091,660, 
ives 329, 226| 298°710,318| 977,824'517| 1,642,391,461| 1, ‘ a 
1,41 
8,208] 2672] Sevgoolera| Lolo sisizde| 21343224775] 17316.629 
ris] 567042 See eet ose] Laraeoro76| 2:080:206.012| 172277242. 
9| 2997 238006, "149/033, 54640] eaelens 
; 29°508! 238,006,162! 1,149,033,327| 1,723,0 
13'909 Baroda 29310217663] 1,547,993;571| 2,277,861,293] 1, 178, ae 
,829] 829,256: 
Boel oe oer) ae eee ate] Ba7.go2;116| 1,045°884/090 757,906 
3670 193°308 143°302' 105 609,140/793] 955, He! 714,807 
; 2'000| 118,577,423| 396,214,510] 616,843,315)... sap ole 
4015] aoe'z16| 1417800;042| 610,239;118| 922676,092 hat = 
, 2,359 ; 
15,189} 428,685) 599,969,303) ooaotoreri| Sad Reara| 2260714 
14,758| 414,985) 379,206,916 1,850,861,098| 3,256,821,710| 1,886,942 
13'493 318, Oot 439) StS aay 1/478,064,858| 2/429,970,629 4 oe 686 oa 
1esar| 4 435,179| 581.269'395| 1,868/242'090| 3,157,610,312 3 
3,474 628,941 fe 
1426| $8143] TOTP aLT| DOs TOR 806] 371'849.483] eae 
Ves2 £3°398 on ag 3651 217, 069,033] 402,650,287 570,532 
i 2 499) 2'483| 339,561,543]... 
"10| 83,429,077| 192,10 coe 
3095 B8'651 94/295'346| 254,568,523| 456,921,783 ps e - 
; : 27,528,366 
1,028} 65,482| 730 pre los'zegait 357° 400,651| 370,740 
1,038 | BEEF qeieaaes 185.754.469|. 333,124,503] 352,656 
OE er "293'041| 139;268,670|  246,346,200]......... 
iio] ss074 Gors2e941| 239°527,617| 407,204,034] 348,802 
134,029,978| 172,762 
880} 26,241] 32,305,433 89,957,432 13 eee gan] 178/908 
951) 27pe8) aos eit 80.775,801| 149°951,623| 177,212 
P61 30.rR oH 068,025] 63,688,543 115-904-353 eel ae 
1790 33'491|  34,083/935| 95,172,581 oh evmaee 
41} 3,317,851,8 503 
578,068] 705,929,549] 1,678,812,4 ie ele 18 vats 
IB] Sas] FORAGE) LAR Caas SRG) A80Lte7 
et 1/411'035,230| 2'849.413,516|..... 
bi 2 1 i ae 82 
11806 won 566623" O33" 2'260,713,036 4 cistar ye ay lea 
) 7,076| 592,232,647] 18: 
20,009) Teeigeeat|  Sasian 1'919.637| 395,754. 
v 23 3 Bao] 138,125,781 See aaalrr9 ord 25,020| | $91,028 
1,691) . J 119.414, 77/692, 75 51 we owes 
; : 319,688 
“406 13 368 18 A800) 415,989, 303 747,322,858\ 4 
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Weges. 


Dorars. 
25,222,182 


19.596,184 
37,265,319 


141,902,797 


110,445,985 
147,866,545 


15,668,655 
15,320,067 
14,795,722 
12,955,438 
13,189,031 


110,377,945 
105,880,765 
104,680,099 

85,061,979 
120,006,452 


103,431,224 
105,892,102 
109,936,819 

78,549,260 
101,840,420 


158,394,434 


126,680, 099 


74,477,866 
67,061,783 
64,753,457 
51,409,995 
62,565,413 


108,118,193 


101,180,339 
56,671,574 


67,433, "229 
83,858,607 


62,613,343 
67,033,546 


101,197,846 
95/201,301 
92'468,849 
65,677,435 
81,355,256 


105,488,817 
101,242,839 
95,205,227 
66,747,237 
99,065,800 


40,734,359 


. 41,231,045 


51,255,716 


35,288,168 
37,538 492 
ou 770,294 


47, 186,189 


79,673,477 
79,762,794 
83,030,577 
76,761,093 
94,405,732 


$5 Fab. 266 


| , 


201514) 3 


35,025,942 


Cost 


of 
Materials. 


Dollars, 


69,032,720 
70,622,434 
70,735,802 
50,118,027 
85,432,933 


564,120,437 
568,107,952 
568,605,418 
386,063,999 
549,347,379 


36,098,635 
33,503,934 
32,870,254 
30,260,534 
30,940,100 


346,165,769 
314,523,839 
304,492,917 
268,917,866 
371,540,833 


252,884,424 
260,880,407 
2591151.186 
170,876,327 
270,940,596 


560,819,236 
550,706,965 
516,148,642 
379,964,936 
526,906,181 


206,772,453 
237,227,046 
221,240,204 
141,901,655 
227,986,384 


360,261,684 
399,351,258 
381,769,333 
243/939, 164 
440,490,057 


91,715,524 
113,796,330 
92'680,224 
250,632,957 


235,715,626 


351,436,325 
356,840,677 
333,491,919 
224,597,926 


344,766,730 


317,493,407 
325,684,194 
323,665,655 
186,407,328 
300,664,290 


105,559,493 
103,588,476 
87,888,332 
58,233,563 
96,677,871 


103,815,280] | 


110,664,557 
90,709,437 
64,676,913 

102,812,977 


427.994,341 
465,426,429 
407,414,316 
311,589, 176 
431,403,867 


269,418,221 
298,522,237 


229,684,969 
203,204,006 
312,605,829 


Value ¢ fady 
of Horse- 
Products. power. 
Dollars. 
129,899,735] 103, E65 
125,406,332] 107/391 
128,951,304 112,485 
86,756,319! connate i 
165,073,009 85,105 t 
943,410,896] 579,71 
925,688,028] 544/558 
902,936,360 13a ‘ 
636,936,504]. rae. 
873,944,774| "406, 637 : 
90,389,537] 39,471 te 
83,576,826| 37/508 — 
73,107,854 1/846 
67,639;522 |i, cola 
68,826,570 33,009, 
671,346,808] 503, 726 
589,235,865 ) 
548,153,489 
454,233 467|ln nee 
643,511,621] 
455,216,551 
470,821,582 
479,510,169 
310,422'830] ., 
471,970,877 
1,154,646,612 
110507434117] 800:051 _ 
951,910,599| 702/832 
665,117,738]... 0. aes 
943,807,949] 549,808 ES 
358,334,205] 478,245 
370,28 1283, BOs 223.850 ris 
596490678 i fad eh Ba 
381,452,984 ‘308 466 pe 
609,917,660] 565,899 


648,852,294 
604,452,862 
381,296,566 
693,237,096 


218,790,152) 


213/326,811| 
447,764,961] 


453,731,042 
426,669,085 
302,290,053 
395,660,417 


614,040,524 


600,026,232] 


554,581,123 
372,477,618 
556,253,162 


550,372,126 
552,824,044 
541,728,687 
302,808,591 
492,730,895 


196,640,742 
200,453,028 
178, 5st; 729 
114,083,861 
197, it 987 


182,750,871 


523,334 
449,883 t 


435,719 iar 


pais 
138, 1200 yr 


628, ‘i 


214, 232 
211,691 
17, taf 


195,208,015 
172,541,140 
119,029,485 
200,312,858 


638,361,215 
710,050,100 
624,682,620 
479,099,889 
676,189,770 


371,871,409 


91 
401, 362, 869 


Hb eae oleate 


185,480 
6,608 
122, bee 


350 


oo Cen- * No. 
Division and State. sus — ies Wage ; Wages. 
€ Year. |Estab. |Earners. : 
Doltars. “Dollars. 


Texas,....5.++ A pisipicus © 1927 4,065] 116,763) 130,408,661) 842,927,286 
a See 1925 3,603} 106,772] , 116,353,580 
: 1923 3,691| 102,334) 111,435,601 
1921 3,563} 88,677) 103,926,651 i 64, sie fd wale 
1919 5,724] 107,522 16, 403,860 999,995,796 


Mountain: 


“Montana.....+.-++++- 1927 565| 14,242] - 20,915,203 203,503,250| 188,390 © 
a 1925 606| 14,777| 21,078,039 166,528 
1923 679| 15.943] 24,540,317 190,516 


1921 571 11,384 16,791,100 d at LOGE eS et ae ; 
1919 1,290} 17,160 24,742,562 166,664,518 


ANG, Me visiceremisic bis. it LOSE 470| 13,513 18,970,643 86,256,399} 
ar 1925 A487 15,782 20,698,119 96,641,797 
1923 510) 16,347 22'886,215 87,428,909 
1921 485} 10,783 15,183,270 57.067,462|..<...... 


‘ 1919 922] | 13,917 18,548,272 80,510,749 
Wyoming... svabeis oat 1927 229 5,577 9,066,022} ~ 2 85,368,360 


1925 | 17414] 31,958}  43,002/344 
1923 | 11377| 31,226} 40,652,745 
1921 | 11491] 27/625] 3,811,463 ‘ BBB) ag 
1919 | 2'631| 35,254] 42'974'879| 17418701275 : 


1925 304]  6'333| 10,526,253 

1923 946] 7.510| —«:12°501.584 
; r921 354,  7'254| . 13'890°314| 48'320'446| 80/D46°919|..._. |... 

fe ; 1919 576|  6.634| ‘11,188,979 

Colorado.,....+..555: 1927 | 1,483] 32,001} 43,193,768 


New Mexico........-. 1927 200 4,653 5,421,441) | 10,055,852 
est 1925 200} 4,629 5,083,211 9,684,279 
: 1923 186| 5,459 6,483,635 9,954,209 
1941 . 4,477 4,879,703 6,158,514] 13)896,960|...... 
387 5,736 658,462 7,727,483 7,260 
300} 8,967 12,132,957 77,799,198 4 
294, 9,127 11,506,159 92°270,551 102,127 7 
283} 91008]  12'635,070] —-80.992"793 8531. 
269 4774 6,809,465 26,495,183 rea 7 
480 8,528 12,014,769 92,645,437 103,958 4 q 
{ 
556| 13,585 16,688,574] 120,567,348 
517| 15,077] , 18,199,536] 127.543/099 e233 
585| 14,945 18,344,336] 114:182'714] 16 ‘6 6, "733 5 
645| 13,310 18,392,185] —_ 74,872'522 
1,160} 18,868 21,454,997] 110,154,349 oe 92,797 = 
116] ~ 2,419 3,915,185 14,440,437 
102| 2.670 4,473,555 12,084/423 teat 2) 
104 3.365 5,348,202| _12'387:766 
107| 2,393 4,019,923 7,895,667 370 
166] 3,119 4)318,022 16,490,617] 22’874'311| °° 19.874 
ashington, eer crit 1927 | 3,344] 104,468] 145,930,930] 389,884,598 
1925 | 3/216) 105,893] 146,224'608| 372'758'621 
1923 | 31029] 111,663} 156,434\842| 372'044'358 


1921 | 2'908| 77,518] 99,191,041] 259;685.1 
1919 | 4,918] 132,928] 194/968;222] 443; eee 693'984| ah oa 
Oregon........+.+.+-| 1927 | 1,779] 61,401] 75,716,972| 187,771,163 339,511 _ 


1925 | 15907] 59.563} 78,190,094] 193/457" 
1923 | 15909] 623685| —_81,768°700 195,031; 808 238 nik 
1921 | 1,730] 40,167] 49,395,194] 123669620 

1919 | 2;707| 58,559| 81,093,784} 206,206'041| 366,782'627| 


262,816) 378,321,461] 1,504,655, 
350,792,214| 1474278) et 3°449°185'049 
, 845 


384338 006 1,094. 
1333, 94°710,06 
305,207,389! 1,218/858. on8 (se "701| ” 765.168 


Aire ‘at and parts. .)$21,161,853 1 eS? 
Neco t Bortete: 


Ammi OD) pie rekvin's 

Artificial leather... .| 34,228,101 || Handkerchiefs....... 31 58 fats) b S16. a) e' aa aie Bunter 
‘Asbestos prod., mise...| 44/156,388 at 

Babbitt, tenis, ceo:| 44073 Jute goods,... 20.222. 493 || Soda water apparatus. 
Ba , Solder, ete...) 44,673,031 || Jute goods........... 

Belting, leather... : st ee ring goods. ...... 


Feidaies’ sleds, car’ ges ; 8,1 Bae: aes 
Grown-ups'wagons,cte| 19,422,235 || Lime.......... ; ndieth. Gas: ot: 
Cleansers and Gree } § His 


: oil, etc. 
Dental goods. 695,25: 4. 83: A 
Abrasives, emery whis.| 24/181 aoe th urpentine and rosin. 


Engraving, piste pte, . 1 1 21,454,149 Wal N 
elt g ; D Wane SADE, 


ins, 4 
ye terete 1 pe Watehes 


DS & 
pencils........ 24" 190" 83: 
221327581 Fountain pens, ete... .) 23%255; 3 Shades and drs 


ae As’ oat wn j 
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MANUFACTURES IN AMERICAN CITIES—1914, 1919, 1923, 
Wage Earners, 


Wages. Value of Products. 
1914. | 1919. | 1923. | 1914. | 1919. | 1923. 1914. 1919. 1923. 


: , Av. No.jAv. No.|Av. No.| $1,000 | $1,000 1 
B Akron, Ohio. .0.......... 80] 65,054) 44,903] 17,310 94.79) 71,3 330] S566 
= Atlupta, Ga....... eletaie i < 12,585} 15,739] 16,005] 6,004 12 
"Baltimore, Md............ 2 35,509 
Re MESS, sens v-/- 8 80.773] 49,444 
Bridgeport, oo ebebIS ft «s 
Buffalo, N. Y 


ca 
mh ~ 1c 
ODWNO 


© 
Sad BS 
cr 
Smad 
ost 
= 

to 

00) 

nN 

= 


: Bee 40,906]. 27,842) 12, 
» Chicago, I........ oreense 3 405,942 385, 685 ala 07, 754/571, 725 
68, 


y Cleveland, Ohio........... 103 
_ Columbus, Ohio..........- 
_ Dayton, OWioke. «oe e. 
Denver, GOln ated oe Sens 
¥ Des Moines, Iowa......... 5,306 
ea oy AS ee ee 99,603 


Grand Rapids, Mithis. 5.5. 
= elartford, Conn:..........- 


a ccenepelis we sink Wafolert me 
» Jersey City, N. J. .....-... 
| Kansas City, Kan......... 

Kansas City, Mo........-. 
Los Angeles, Cal. . H 
_ Louisville, Ky... 


: "165| 180,766 

"4938/3, Gay. "42413,323/341 

860| 500,041] '434°176 

18| 1,091,577|1,096,503 
184,02: 


“I 
9 
x 
Q 
Sts 
Coho 


mew 
NOC RDO 


i) 
WOH IDI DS COR Or 


42'$31 : 101,394 
139.700] 398, 346, 858 


O° POD Ds a109¢ 


ale 


A New Orleans, La. ma _17,348 y ak a 3 538] 24,614] 18,737 
¥ Osew York, N. Y. Je 579, bas 357, "498 805,822 ssl 186} < 
erewark, NuJic... cbse. +084 70, 066 36,647} 104, 
meapakiand, ‘Cal. i... .d.eesee: 23, 5,027| 5,966 31, 335 
raha, Neb. 2... .. sees 922) 2 — 2 5,810) 27 236 ‘ 
Paverson, Nid). . cose ose. 30,925] 37, 247| 16,195) 38,597 2 78,4 
4 -Philadephia,. og ee Ca 251,286] 281, 105 27a 319|138,249|326,792 784/501) 1,996, 481 1,998, 750 


Pittsburgh as BO oe 83, ) 45, 068 en B08 oo 694 ' 614,727] 610. 189 ee 
SPOrtiand, OFe 2... 2. cece = 21.52 8,54: G 


_ Trenton, N. J......-+++-+- 
‘y Worcester, Mass.........-. 


Brokers, IN. Yo. cs. cccceee é 
"Youngstown, Ohio.” hf 15, 861' 19, '414| 20,516] 12,: ee 35, 202 92, 241, 1458 


7 


( Bots MANUFACTURES IN AMERICAN CITIES IN 1925. 
2 Ww Wage | W Tue of © 
} age | Wages| Value of y age ages | Value o 
“ae City. Earn- | _ in Prod- City. Harn- |_ in Prod- 
: ers. Year. ucts. ers. | Year. ucts. 


1,000 1,000 
No. |Dollars.| Dollars. 


1,000 1,000 
ONE No. |Dellars. Daltars. 


52,546| 80,476| 565,391||Memphis, Tenn......... 9,988] 11,319] 108,876 

18°208|°17'642| 131/237||Milwaukee.........++. -| 77,432/105,123) 541,911 

85°797| 93;612| 678,947||Minneapolis. -.......-.. 31/730] 40,310] 338,823 

16,054| 18,119] 100,204||Newark, N. J...... 0... 66,854] 89,640} 490,046 

Boston 77'334|103;812| 585,991||New Bedford, Mass... ... .} 35,696] 37,100] 143,551 

Bridgeport, C 28'763| 34/903| 149,098||New Haven, Conn....... 22/863] 28,463] 110,506 

Buffalo, N: Y.. 66°015| 95,999| 675,435||New Orleans...........- 22'118| 20,291] 155,105 

Cambridge Mass. 31'943| 27,400| 165,833||N. Y. City. 722.022... .|538,845/844,648)5,324,413 

- Gamden, N. J... . 22555. .| 22,700] 29,175} 16 Oakland, Cailf..¢ 2605... 15,537| 21,654) 144,340 

"c1tittitc) 757362] 24/267| 125,830||Omaha, Nebr,.......... 463] 21,048] 339,004 

DILITIT.|370,041|563, 'a843,439. 163||Paterson, N. J... ... ++. ‘| 33;779| 45,003] 200,976 

Pb aes |) 63,70 96| '457,538||Philadelphia...... “117 1}246'680/332/41411,937,414 

1 aes :]132/852|201,377 1.084778 Pittsburgh Pa... .< +++ 65,414| 94/458| "518,963 
ESTED UL) 24/590] 33,271 289||Portiand, Oreg.....--.-- 20,077| 26,735] 150,521 

a 112/15 57||providence, RL. ..+.... 41,207| 49,710) 212,117 — 

43.664) 200,103) |Reading, Fa, | ------ ‘| 27/247} 321748] 132,405 

zee cid Cay oo] RG Aaa ae 

ochester, N. ' ey | 

HN SP ole 1 142 288 30s i 18345||St. Louis 105,0221130,856| 874,557 

380] 134°495||st. Paul, Minn : 0,701] 194,022 

422. m Francisco. . 41,720 040} 426.810 

rie wins 

109,515 

154,026 

371,120 

126,516 

City, Kan. 127172 

City, Mons 22.107 25,575] 32,808 | 20466 

uisvile, By t:| 32979] 43/353) © 263" 236175 
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_ Erie, Pa. pee 13,792 


4, 


MANUFACTURES IN AMERICAN CITIES IN 1927. 

2 Value 
City. Wage of } 
Earners.| Year. |Products 


Number.| 1,000 1,000 
Dollars. | Dollars. 


City. 


Akron,, Os 53,008] 85,731) 567,482 || Newark, N. J........ nee 
Albany, 378 New Bedford, Mass... 
Satan “Pa. 15,237 New Haven, Conn. .. 
Atlanta, Ga... oes 18,583 New Orleans, La,..... 
Baltimore, Md24,.i2% 84,005 New York, N. Y...... 
Bayonne, N. J........ 12,035 BFQH TUG. is\- pita 
Birmingham, Ala...,.. 16,611] 18,966} 109,039 || Brooklyn.......... 
Boston, Mass.. panete 77,232} 104,852) 618,692 || Manhattan......... 
Bridgeport, Conn...... 28,415} 36,615} 158,697 |} Queems,............ 
Buffalo, N. Y......... 63,615} 95,126) 649,302 ||} _Richmond.,....... 
- Cambridge, Mass...... 20,929) 26,334) 155,476 || Norfolk, Va.......... 
* Camden, N. J.........| 26,712} 35,799) 198,860 || Oakland, Calif........ 
Canton, KOS wie 14,865 
Chicago, Ill. 372,061 
Cincinnati, 62,49 
Cleveland, O 131,146 
Columbus, O. 24,228) 32,482) 169,068 || Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
... Dallas, Tex. 9,459, 10,471| 98,009 || Portland, Oreg........ 
. Dayton, O.. 30,218 Providence, R. eee 
Denver, Colo......... 15,05 Reading; Pa... 3.6.5 
Des Moines, Ia.....-. 7,25 i wed 
Detroit, Mich.. ...) 189,649 
Duluth, Minn.. a 6,024; 8,282) 54,860 || St. Louis, Mo......... 


Elizabeth, N. J. Chi cuaie 16,668 
El Paso, Tex.. ili 4,554 


Paiteeilie Pde. 12,891 
Fall River, Mass......| 31,489 


, Ga 

Schenectady, 
Scranton, Pa.. 
Seattle, W. 
Somerville, Mass...... 
Spokane, Wash....... 
Springfield, Mass. 

IN LAOS 


Houston, Tex 4 

Indianapolis, Ind. .... 42,136 
Jacksonville, Fla... ... 5,919 
Jersey City, N. Kehoe 24,732 
Kansas City, Kan..... 13,509 
Kansas City, Me...... 25,486 
Knoxville, Tenn....... 14,971 
Los angeles. Calit BE 66,536 


Louisville, Ky........ 34,366 ting, Bt Xi. Shak 

Lowell, Misa. é 18,787 Washington, c 

Lynn, ‘Mass.. * 20,763 Waterbury, ‘Conn 

morppis Tenn 9,43. Wichita, Kan. 

Miami, 1,19 Wilmington, 

Miiwasiee: ii —e yg Worcester, Mass. 3 8 / 
mneapolis, Minn.... Yonk - 

Nashville, Tenn.......} 12/975] 12! 936 ener eal *¥ 107,998 


Youngstown, O....... 311494! 207° 373 | 


WAGE EARNERS IN CHIEF CITIES IN 1920. 
(By U. S. Census Bureau. Includes manufactures and all gainful occupations.) 


City. Mule. Female. | Total. City. Male. | Female. 
; Number .| Nwnoder .| Number . ) 
© Akron, Oto... 2.2... 92,082} 16,02 New Orleans, Lg... rs: 
Apew, oe “ees 37,8: : 2,322! Ne. “Ork, NY Sa, 
9 GBs es eens . 2,2 P ronx Boro pce 
Baltimore, EGdetn buen 5,12: 2,53: Brooklyn Poroughe 
Sis K 20, 79,152, Manhattan Borough 


Queens Borough. . 
Richmond Borough . 
Newark, N. J. 

3] | Norfolk, “Gi 


eet. Ohio...... 


Fall River, Mass, . 4 

Fort. Worth, Tex...... t. me My i 

Grand Raplds, Mich. . St. Paul, Minn! | 77>? 

Hartford, Conn. ...... 63,946] |Salt Lake, Utah.... |! ! 

Powkion, For it inl x’ 36 Dot San Antonio, Tex... 
anap ni 

ieee City, N. J. 97:738| 29895 2 Sorneat ios, Cal 


New Haven, Conn. ...| 515037} 18,958 ieee RS 


PERSONS CAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY SEX, 1880-1920. 


apt weet eg ' <hderind. S My 
Ke : Persons 10 YEARS Pr ¢ ha 
ONS 5 b 
hin ‘ AND OVER IN GAIN- AND OVER ON Gate ie 
_ a FUL OCCUPATIONS. FUL OCCUPATIONS, . 
iy Ts Popula-_ |—————______ Popula- Z 
> Sex tion 10 Pet.|; Sex tion 10 Pct. 
& AND. Total Years of Pet.|_of AND Total Years of Pet: |_of 
, - Gasus Population. Age and of |Pop.|/|CENsuUs|Population.| Age and of |Pop 
ty ver. Number. | To-| 10 |} Ywar. Over. |. Number. | To-| 10. 
4 ay tal |Yrs tal |Yrs 
Pop.jand Pop.Jand 
A Over ~|Over 
i Pkt BA BE bed BS eth ye 
MALE. Me 
41,614,248/39 .4/50.3]|1900...| 38,816,448!29,703,440|23,753,836161.2|80.0 
0|38,167.336)41 +5'53.3|/1890...| 32,067,880|24.352,659/19,312,651|/60.2179 3 
29,073,233/38.3)50.2//1880...| 25.518,820/18,735,980|14,744,942/57.8|78.7 — 
23,318,183/37 .2/49.2||/FEMALE Pies (ak 
50, 125, 783 36,761,607/17.392.099|34.7|47.3!|1920... 51,810,189 /40,449,346| 8,549,511/16.5/21.1 
as ioe 1910...| 44,639,989 34,552,712| 8,075,772|18.1/23.4 
1900...| 37,178,127/28,246,384| 5,319,397 ER 18.8 
ce 3,900,431) 42,289,969/33,064,737'61.3)78.2)|1890.. . 3u, 554,370/23,060,900) 4,005,532/13.1)17.4 
t. oF 1332,277 37,027,558(30,091,564/63 6/81. 31/1880. ._| 24,636,963'18,025,627 2 ,647,157'10. 7114. 7 
e PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX ; 
f AND DIVISIONS OF OCCUPATIONS. 
1920. 1910. 1920. 1910. 

SEx AND GEN- Pet. Pet. SEX AND GEN- Pet. Pet. 
__ERAL DIvIsion Dis- Dis- ERAL DIvIsION Dis- Dis- | 
OF: OccuParions. Number. |tribu-| Number. |tribu-||0F OccupaTions.| Number. |tribu-} Number. jtribu- — 
* tion. tion. tion. tion. | 
a - os eS | 

| BOTH SEXES. Transportation ...| 2,850,528] 8.6} 2,530,795) 8 

~All occupat’ns. .|41,614,248) 100. 0/38, 167,336 100.0} £e se ae 3,575,187| 10-8) 3,146,582} 10. 

eric., f for |-| —_—_—__—__|—__|_______|___ || Public service (not , s 

ene. 10,953,158 26. 3}12,659,082| 33.1 else. classified) . 748,666) 2.3 445,733] 1. 

ee minerais.| 1,09) x 6 965,169| 2.5/|| Profes’nal service.| 1,127,391} 3.4 959,470| 3, 
. anuf. mech. ind.|/12,818,524| 30.8)10, 628, 731| 27.8||Dom., pers. serv..| 1,217,968} 3.7} 1,241,338) 4. 

- ransportation...| 3,063,582} 7.4] 2, ,420| 6.9)|| Clerical oc’p't’ns.| 1,700,425). 5.1 i ,143,829| 3. 
fe ee ee 4,242, 979| 10.2 3:614.670 9.5 FEMALE. 
i ie service (not All occupat’ns. .| 8,549,511}100.0) 8,075,772 100. 0 
_ > else. classified) . 770,460 1.9 459,291/° 1.2)| Agric., forest., ani-|——_—_}|—_——__| —__——__|- = 
ote nal service.| 2,143,889] 5.2) 1,693,361| 4.4 mal husbandry .| 1,084,128] 12.7] 1,807,501) 22.4 
] a Sene:| Siseeall 2.5 757/033 18 M: ie eee ied. 1 930/341 "22°6] 1, ante 9915 
hs ‘ 126,541} 7.5) 1, a r anuf. mech. ind.| 1,930, 2 ’ F ted 
y erieal ap D'Ens.| 8, Transportation...| "213,054| 2.5] '106,625| 1.3 
fal ee 33, 33,064,737) 100 .0 0/}30,091,564/100.0}| Trade........... 667,792| 7.8 8,088} 5.8 
——_—___ | || Public service (not ee 
As rorest., ani- else. classified) .| _21,794| 0.3] 13,668] .0. 
Mal husbandry .| 9,869,030] 29.8/10, 851, 581| 36.1|| Profes’nal service.| 1,016,498] 11.9] _ 733,891] 9 

Sxtract. minerais.| 1/087'359| 3.3| 964.075| 3.2||Dom.. pers. serv..| 2)186,924| 25.6] 2,531,221] 31 

Manuf. mech. ind.|10/888.183| 32.9| 8,808,161] 29.31| Clerical oc’p’t'ns.| 1,426,116) 16.7 93,2241, 7 
‘i : WAGE EARNERS, 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY STATES, 1920. i 
4 Male Female Total |Pct. Male Female Total |Pect,: 
a .. Syare Wage | Wage | Wage | of STATE. Wage | Wage | Wage | of 

{ Earners. | Earners. | Earners. |Pop. Earners. | Earners. | Farners. | Pop. 
umber.| Number.| Number. Number. | Number, | Number, 
3 } % 3 223,868] 908,216/38.7||New Jersey. . 1,014,663] 295,990/1,310,653/41.5 _ 
ha) ema 13'3 130,579|39.1||New Mexico. ,090 194 22,031)33.9 

amas 33 af oe . 6.2||New York.. . |3,367,909) 1,135,295 |4,503, 204/43 .4 
i ‘1||North Carolina. -| 693,155] (202,697| (895,852|35.0 
.0||North Dakota. 178,754 rf. 207,082 aro 

aay 3 ee Mot gt | |1,891,546 409,970|2,301,516/40.0 
“rr ") "73"199! =18'102] 91,224/40.9]}|Oklahoma....... ,834 94,59: 81,428/33.6 
: Bleeker caiig-- [aFM8 12] 8638 aazegee ae 4 

E ennsylvania . 740, , 426,359) 39 
ie. 743 1,129, 157|39.0|| Rhode Island. . 194,438} 80,562] 275,000|45.5 
"153; 459/35.6||South Carolina... 468,601} 205,656] 674,257/40.0 
gigmmarore: | carol seine] sions 8 
*032|38.1||Tennessee....... : 2, i P 
185, 380 . ig 698/35. AA: 3). Py) a sil vay 1,415,180| 303,843]1,719,023|36.9 
5 has gate ey 127,418] 21,783| 149,201)33.2 
3, ie Pa 111,585 26,899| 138,484/39.3 
hb ae RNA 677,366| 156,210] 833,576/36.1 
S30] SeiSo) Goria 
ize Pate Eee 155}1,728, "318/44. Tiel hae eect 813,184) 182,365 995,549|37 .8 
gabe |b: 29s 245,383 La74.014 FEAT WY OLGLINE ous ios 5 oye 72,134 9,402 1,536 awe 
Aono one or eto 40. i . 8. 133,064,737 |8,549,511|41,614,248/39.4 
2 Ses acl gta 33. hs 

Ne are é 24,712 2,085| _26,797)/61.2 
‘Meigeey aie dae Oat .3||Ha a 97.619] 14/263] 111,882/59.8 
; ’ 4, 322'466| 86,462 408,928)4 5.2 


"| “3372 ; 
| New ade oshire..) 143°525] 4973021 192/827/43.5 
Of the 41,¢ 


4 were females. 


ee 57,903, Japa 
Of wage eG 499016 years of age and over | Negroes. 


upations, 20,521, 997 were native whites of native he Yedlen tence 
tage; 8,347,466" were native whites of foreign Over ene ai ih ip20 ine gninful occupations, 3,733,329 
ixed parentage; 7,746,460 were foreign-born | Were native whites of native parentage; 2,110,454 


Todians: ve whites of foreign or mixed parentage; 
satis ayebg eeeeroci cern. re rer nes were foreign-born, whites; 1,571,289 were 


614, 248 persons engaged in gainful ts manufactures, 7,202,529 were males and 1,772,- 


and 


> OHNE ous 


ig hae STRIKES AND LookouTs IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data by United States Department of Labor.) __ 


Number of disputes. 
1916.)1917 .|1918.|1919 .|1920. 1921. 1922.|1 g 


Occupation. 


_ Boiler makers. ...... 
Boot and shoe worke! 


_ Brewery workers........ 2 y 27 23 25 
_ Brick and tile workers.. 9 5 16 21°] 12-,) 1446 |) Bh 1s] Ti aie 
- Bldg. aaborers and hod-ear. 27 49 90 39 £ 
Carpenters........-...+- 7. 81 96 7 22 7 
Chauffeurs, teamsters. . 129 95 | 130 51 ‘ 
Frt. handl. and longsh.. 89 58 68 23 -* 
Glass workers..........+ 4 23 13 9 il 14 t 
Hat and cap, fur work. . 3 38 38 51 25 34 25 
Inside wiremen.........- 32 45 33 51 9 18 16 
aera = Fave 2 207 | 202 | 127 13 oi |Sa ats Bets 
29 61 8 4 10 
162 148 | 161 158 | 177 99 
110 | 181 | 145 29 13 


8 
Sheet-metal workers. .... 23 33 45 19 14 
Street railway employ.. 117 | 110 81 
Ge aekiest-zon work..... 23 20 15 32 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS. 


industry. 1916/1917. |1918.|1919, (1920. [921 , [1922 -[1923. 1924 -)1925 "1026. )1927. )1928. 
——— peaeeeeaed 

B ding trades........ 394 | 468 | 434 | 473 | 521 | 583 | 113 |-208 | 270 | 349 | 272 | 194 | 134 

Chath ete ae 227 | 495 | 436 | 322 | 336 | 240 | 240 | 395 | 238 | 221 | 194 | 129 | 124 

: oieyatiere NC oh nee 50 | 43 |\ 26} 35 + 26 |) "17 41-72 135. | 56 b- 46 ieee ieee: 

‘See ayer 3 and steel......... 72 56 74 76 25 25 10 10 “i 7 2 2 2 

A yon her ea Mey bc ark 34-19 \ 16" "271 asm Oa: Aire) whe 5 Ce Pee De (eho 5 

299 |) 76-1 24261), 887t (ob || 19 19 6 9 3 3 7 

515 | 441 | 581 | 452 | 194 | 83] 113 | 58 | 48] 75] 19 | 287 

355 | 162 | 148 | 161 | 87 | 44] 158 | 177.| 100] 78 83 

94| 46 | 28] 22 8 5 IL, ‘bige deutad: Wn ay el eeeoen le eae 

41 |. 40 | 47 | 39} 42] 12] 16 6 10 2 

41 | 40| 71 | 83] 506] 56] 19} 12] 14 22 | 10 

106 1407) 100m 45ul a 20/1. ihe, tear anes eate 1 csi eee 2 

3 42 41 42] 30 6} 11} 14 5 5 4 

26 | --14)|. 43), 2 34 | 61] 1 Teoh oleae Ly 4 8 

247 | 212 | 273 | 211 | 114 | 115 | 134 139 80 | 65 

47 | 50.1, 168) e139 fF 319 }0 aot. 16.) 19 14 3 on 

343.) 927 119k eaet Le S7il. Gy 4 Sl lade 7 8 1 pO» lM Xs Somat + ee pe 


“% ‘ey ‘NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YRAR, BY STATES. YEAR, BY BER _OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY STATES 7 us 
iisiaios: 


1923 -]1924./1925.[1926. 1927. /1928.|[~ State. 1925/1924, /1925. /1926. 1927. |1938, 1928. 
1 Bee eecery meee rit Mel freee) s 
78 02 93 4 9 , 
New Mexico. . “aad leg8as bebse ene es beat 
01 | 216 | 181 |°i3i7/ 
Bre us ee a ay 
Re i de a ta 65 | 68 |'°73'| 68°] “3i7}" 37° 
rae |.) Clee. i 6 | 10 3y 
3 6 ‘ 15 | 13 5 10 6} 
4 5 9 1 pon one ibe 261 | 184 | 162 | 123 113 ) 
SWS) Peoekoey aOemr ae car WC ory) (ar ae ode Islan 5 ‘ 
807] 84") 78) ae POS, Gar... 4 ae Ae lee 
28 | 4 32] 16] 13 || So. Dakota... Rene ph a Meme 
15} 12| 14 6 8 || Tennessee. . 10 7 \) eat 
6| 12 Pi 1 2 || Texas 15 4) 16.) 94 4 9 5 
12 2] 12| 12 ao) ene ee Se: 1 Qate kay) ret 1 
7 3 5 2 Byilly ViGRRRDOTS ui ae (vivant. 22 4 1 ® eat t 
2s | i7| 7| 8| 8 || wanton: 38 | 18 |i | 1-2|  o(°qaee 
7 Vas) on.. 1 = 
97 | 162 | 113 | 70 | 965 || West Virginia.| 28 | 23 30 i 3 82g 
10 | 14] 12) 7) 7 || Wisconsin....] 10) 15 | 14] “S| 3:]'"*Q?- 
5} 9} Wb] 8 |) Wyoming.) 2] a) af... PEN fer 
yt a ee A a [Ea al Dg te nters' wee be te 
ait] eg] ad |g (ON ee EA RE BRS 
—— ee 
1 1 4 3 2 United States./1,553 |1,240 1,300 |1,032 | 734 | 629. 
A ‘The totals do not include disputes in Hawaii, Porto | 1, ars 254; (1918) 
A Rico, Canal Zone, or Virgin Isl. (1920) 1,463,054; (aad) ¢ 609,247 ee 
3 The number of men definitely reported as directly | (1923) 756,584; (124) ‘654/641: 
fed 5 involved in strikes is—(1916) 1,599,917; (1917) | 1926) 329, DE i937) 349,434: 
ieee eee AED, 


' BOILER ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
‘es (Data compiled for “‘The Locomotive,” Hartford, Conn.) 
“ Year. | Explo. | Killed. | Hurt. Year. | Explo. | Killed. | Hurt. 


550 227 422 
533 506 


= Year. 
499 199 375 teh 


927,. | °"90 
iG 2 OM 
. Yeub.t:} 403. | 132 | 236 73 | 139 | 333. || 1928--- 1,084 


e 


_ The United States Geological Survey estima 
he developed water power in this mouniia'y, ae 
a mint ol ae ee horsepower. 

- e7) water power is estimated at 
38,110,000 horsepower, available 90 per cent of the 


Potential (Available).| 


od State. Developed. | 90 P. C. | 50 P. C State. Developed.| 90 P.C.|50.P.C. 
of Time: | of Time of Time. | of Time. — 
: Hp. Hp. Hp. ; : 
ee AdAbama...i...... 799,085 472,000} 1,050,000||Nebraska......... 
we ATIZONS... . .. 0/00 104,360 | 2,759,000] 2,887,000||Nevada.......... 
» Arkansas. ........ 15, 00,0 300,000||New Hampshire. .. 
California........ 2,226,529 | 4,603,000} 6,674,000||New Jersey....... 
m Colorado... . 06. 98,016 873,000; 1,609,000||New Mexicc...... 
Connecticut... .. 184,423 65,000 110,000}; New York. ....... 
law: Messen eees 1,161 5,000 10,000|| North Carolina.... 
Dist. of Col....... 5,870! (Md.) (Md) __|/North Dakota... .. 
PRTODIOE, «sive eo xin we 9,255 20,000 SE DIDUIOIIO. |. crwth s,ce rains 
PECOPZIE oy 4.0 v0.5 0's 543,685 572,000 958,000|/Oklahoma........ 
Gaho...........- 357,577 | 2,122,000! 4,032,000]|Oregon........... 
LCT ae aes 93,772 89,060 361,000||Pennsylvania,..... 
SUPATICUAND. . ee eee e'e 56,521 45,000 145,000; | Rhode Island...... 
SREESRs Tas wos Siam shalt 182,139 169,000 395,000||South Carclina.... 
PATASIS Sdn: wi" ot sims 16,136 104,000 251,000} |South Dakota..... 
S Kentucky +. ...5.. 142,255 172,000 280,000) | Tennessee . 
_ Louisiana......... 1,000 2,000} | Texas . 
VEBERC: 5. isis) 0 o's wae’ 6 538,761 536,000! 1,074,000|| Utah. . 
Maryland........ 415,815 106,000 238,000] | Vermont | 
Massachusetts. 362,123 106,000 5,000) | Virginia . 000 — 
my Michigan... 2... 378,315 168,000 274,006) | Washingto: 001 
_ Minnesota........ 292,649 203,000 401,000|| West Virginia 000 — 
' Mississippi. . . .. .. - 30,000 60, Wisconsin. s ) 
a oT iy Sa 20,560 67,000 152,000|}|Wyoming.......-. 17,355 182,000 © 
_ Montana........- 393,440! 2,550,000] 3, 700,000|| United States. .... 13,571,530/|38, 110,000|59, 166,000 | 
, Developed water power on Jan 1, 1927 was|h.p.; (Mch. 1925) 10,037,655 h.p.; (Mch. 1924)\ it 
11,720,938 h.p.. on Jan. 1, 1926, it was 11,176,596 | 9,086,958 b.p.; (Nov. 1921) 7,926,958. — Tals a 


DEVELOPED AND POTENTIAL WATER 


The Geological Survey estimates the developed 
water power of the world, including the United States, 
at 34,575,000 horsepower; and the pctential (available 
- at ordinary low water) at 459,000,000 horsepower. 
_ This js divided by continents (potential,in paren- 
thesis) as follows— 
North America—Mexico, 300,000 (6,000,000); 
- United States, 11,721,000 (35,000,000); Alaska, 
43,000 (1,000,000) ; Newfoundland, 160,000 (400,000) ; 
Canada, 4,556,000 (18,250,000); Costa Rica, 15,000 
(4,000,000) ; Guatemala, 4,000 (1,500,000) ; Honduras, 
- 3,000 (1,000,000); Nicaragua, 400 (800,000); Sal- 
_ vador, 2,700 (200,000); Panama, 13,300 (500,000) ; 
“ Indies, 19,350 (150,000); Total, 17,700,000 


r 000,000). 
Es South America—Argentina, 25,000 ee anos: 


uussia, 230, 
Latvia and Lithuania, 
90,000 (1,400,000) ; 


B00. 000) 3 
ermany, 1,1 


jum, 700 (Small) ; 
150 (Small); 5 
1,, 10,000 (3 


00); (500,000); 


000) ; Iceland, 


States aro es. : 
"The ot of Alabama, with an 
; early 250,000 boxes, 

@ yearly production Of 55/000, Mississipol 


,000, and 
oottomnla 


« 


_ United States—W ater Power Here and Abroad 


a: WATER POWER HERE AND ABROAD. 


DEVELOPED AND POTENTIAL WATER POWER IN THE UNITED STATES 


355" 


time; and 59,166,000 horsepower, available 50 per 
cent of the time—in each case at an overall efi- 
ciency of 70 per cent of all developed and un- © 

developed sites. 


Potential (Available). 


UNITED STATES ORANGE PRODUCTION 


POWER OF THE WORLD, JAN. 1, 1929. t' 


total—13;100,000 (58,000,000). aoe che 
ASI Yhinese Republic, 1,650 (20,000,000); India; 
200,000 (27,000,000); Asia Minor, 500 (500,000); ~ 
‘Arabia, (No data): Persia, (200,000); Afghanistan, 
2,000 (500,000); Siberia, 90,800 (8,000,000) ; French | 
Tndo-China, (4,000,000); Siam and Malay States, 
4,500 (4,000,000); Chosen, 18,300 oe Japan, ‘ 
1.750,000 (4,500,000); total—2,100,000 (69,000,000). tes 
Africa—Tangier, (50,000); Morocco, (250,000); t 
Algeria, 130 (200,000); Tunisia, (30,000); Tripoli, — 
(Small); Eritrea, (Smail); British Somali, (Small); 
Italian Somali, (Small); Gold Coast and British man- 
date in Togo, (1,450,000); Liberia, (4,000,000); 
Sierra Leone, (1,700,000); Senegal, (250,000); Riode 
Oro, ae Gambia, (Small); Portuguese Guinea, hye 
(Small); Union of South Africa, 5,000 (1,600,000); 
Angola, 4,000 (4,000,000); Southwest Africa (Union 
of South Africa mandate), (150,000); Belgian Congo” : 
and Belgian mandate, 250 (90,000,000); French = = 
Congo, (35,000,000); French mandate in Cameroon, 
(13,000,000); Nigeria and British mandate in 
Cameroon, (9,000,000); Rhodesia, 2,500 (2,500,000); 
Tanganyika (British mandate), 800 (2,700,000); 
British Central Africa, (1,200,000); British East — 
Africa, 900 (4,700,000)* Portuguese Hast Africa, 
(3,700,000); __ Bechuanaland, (20,000); Abyssinia, 
(4,000,000) ; Egypt, (600,000) ; Ivory Coast, Dahomey — j 
and French mandate in Togo, (2,850,000); French .— 
Guinea, (2,000,000); French Sudan, 1,000,000); 
iat, ira 100 (5,000,000); total—14,000 (190,- 


ineludi 
mania, 75,000 CO 
Hawaii, 25,000. (100,000); : 

Potential figures for the United States in the above 
table represent power available 90 per cent of the time 


at 70 per cent efficiency. 
‘; 


revious 


in 1928 as against 23,000,000 boxes the 
xes ip 


year, and an average crop of 23,500,000 
1923 to 1927. 

florida accounted for 12,000,000 boxes of oranges 
in 1928, as against 8,200,000 boxes the previous year 
and an average crop of 10,500,000 boxes. xg 

"Though statistics of production in Porto Rico are — 
not available, there were shipped to continental 
j States during 1923 to 1927 from 200,000 to 
boxes of oranges a year, which would in- 
dicate a normal’ commercial production of around 
1,000,000 boxes a year’. Ms 


Acres. Acres. 
467,565| 475,000 
4} 4,219,040) 4,325,000 
3,348,385] 3,600,000 
2 "488, 806 2,500,000 
47,312 95,000 
1,681, 739 1,800,000 
"442690 54,000 
561,447 565,000 
Ne Gaus] Sisore] 18.088 
Ni orth Dakota. , :072 ° 
Gehome-. a 4,388 2,969 3,000 
Beni 686,129} 986,162) 1,070,000 
South Dakota... ! 63,248 100,682 110,000 
164,283 322,656 600,000 


Irrigated 


Area. Area. 


% of |. 
Amount. | total. Rank.} Amount. 


~The sun draws every day from the earth 37 inches 
of water, of which 29.5 inches are evaporation from 
ls oceans, etc., and 7.5 inches are from the land 


Ee ecnibieation balances AS aha and averages 
115,391 cubic miles of water daily 

Irrigated acreage in the United States, in acres— 
(1889) 3,631,381; (1899) 7,782,188; (1902) 9,487,077; 
sa” 14, 433,285; (1919) 19, 191,716; (1926) 20,471,- 


i 42 yee IRRIGATION AREA IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES. 


1919. 1926. 


WORLD AREA, AND IRRIGATED ACREAGE. 


je ae he og! Ae 


; Area. 
Continent. 2 


% of 
Amount. | total. | Rank.| Amount. 


Acres. tiie} 
6 1,270,000 
200,581,000 


20,471 000, 


eA 


300: 50, 

Republic, 25; 000; Guatamala, 41 ,000; Haiti, 52} 000: 
Honduras, 5,000: Jamaica, 16,000: Mexico, 5,700,000: 
Nicaragua, 3, 000; Panama, 500; Porto Rico, 70, 000— 
total, 26, 834/00 iS 


Acres Acres. 
MNSOAL cane or Nermeieete 999,410} 1,371,651} 1,400,000 
Washington,...... 334,378 ,899] — 579,000 
WY WOME Bo <r 1,133, '302| 1,207,982 1,350,000 
PEGG. <trene a che 13,738,485 


Rice Irrigation. 
Arkamsas......... 27,753 143,946 
Louisiana.,....... 380,200) 454,882 
SEERA» kee natant soa 286,847 263,464 
PLUG, wisn pee ts 694,800 $62,292| 863,000 
Grand total,..../14,433,285 


PRORHS We cree cise wee 


\ Acres. Acres, 
Streams: 
= Sarav Tanke 14,527,060 
Sa fens +S a 1,226,510 
Pumped BG LPR VIOVs 5 oees <|- saasdusis © 199,595 


IRRIGATED AREA IN UNITED STATES, BY SOURCES. 


Source 1909. 1919. 


Pum GUS. the pan A 489,341 3,098 
Se. eae 144,42 at 856 
Blowing and pruned. Pay 2 SEONG 5,685 
es: 
Pumped,...........  eaieect 17,826] 35,730 
Gravity........ 59,631] 100,646 


IRRIGATED AREA IN UNITED STATES, BY DRAINAGE BASINS. at 
SS Sere 
\ Are! 


rea Irrigated. 
Drainage basin. 


1902. 1919. 

‘ Acres. Acres. 
Mo, River and tributaries . 2,533,237} 4,147,278 
Mississippi River and tribu- 

taries, excl. of Mo. River. . 393,687 958,493 
Streams flowing into Gulf of 

Mex., excl. of Mississippi 
- and Rio Grande........... 21,833) 698,077 
Rio Grande and tributaries. . 496,587] 1,293,863 


In Canada, the irrigated acreage, by 
was—Alberta, 251,645; British Columbia, 
'_ Lower California—The most extensive irrigation 
development in Mexico is that south of the inter- 
national boundary line which divides the Mexicali 


Bees: 


‘and Imperial Valleys, the former being in fact a con- 
Tan ie 5 \ IRRIGATED ACREAGE, BY CONTINENTS. 


uth America—Argentina, 
1,000; British Guiana, 100,000; Chile, 2'458,000: 
Colombia, 51,000; Curacao, 14000: Ecuador, 1,000: 
Peru, 1,000, 000; Venezuela. 

‘Oceania—Australia, 1 'B00% 500; Hawaii, 200,000; 
New. Zealand, 70,000. 

Atrica—Algeria, 400,000; Angola, 1,000; Congo, 
8,000; Egypt, 5,000,00 10; "Ma agasear, 1,500,000, 
Morocco, 1,500, ;, Mozambique, a 000: Nigeria, 
1,000; Senegal, 5, 0006; Sudan, 450 0; Tunisia, 140,- 


3,000,000; Brazil, 


000; Union of South ‘Africa, 800 00 
area tghanistan, 10,000; aco 1,000; Cey- 
lon, 3 350,00 rae. 50 400,000; Chosen,’ 2,000,0 


ndia (provinces) 47,565,781: 


rmosa, 0; 
% Pion 916; Indo-China, 3,470,000: 


, 7. 
Tndia (States), 


Source. 1909, 

“ Acres. 
196,186 

105,792 


1919. 


88 Hog, 
98,873: 


2,578 
944,718 


Springs......... 
Stored storm water 


Gravity and pumped wells..|....,..... 
Gravity and flowing wells...|.......... 
Miscellaneous............... 


Area Irr: 4 
Drainage basin. aated 


1902. 1919. 
Acres, Acres. 
Colorado River and tributaries] 935,922 2:336,510° 
Great interior basin.....,.... 1,639,473] 2,313,163; 
Columbia Riv. and Eibavariee at '297; 437| 3,873,24 
acific Ocean streams, excl. 
Colorado and Columbia, , 1,556,232) 3,570, est 


MO emis ss Waetas « <sishele 8,874,408] 19,191, 716. 


tinuation of the latter. The Mexicali ann soa con- 

tains about 1,000,000 acres, of 

available for irrigati on. set tied) 
the 


= a seyeopment = ee Texican side of 
oundary line began when the first acu 
line in canals on June 20, 1901. urranerzee ms 


Iraq, 1,550,000; Japan, 6,675,000; Java, and Madura, 
8,350,000; Malay States (Fed.), 100,000; Palestine, 
25, 000; Persia, 25,000; Philippines, 750,000; Russia, 
8,000,000; Siam, 1,750,000; Straits Settlements, 
100,000; Syria and Lebanon, 400,000; Turkey, 


300,000, nai 
50,000; Bulgari: 20,000; 
15,000; Finland, 4,000; inane, 


0,000; Germany, 1 1.000; G 1,000; "Hung: 
36, 000; italy, 3, pee ,000; M She 1 z | 
Se ie and $5000: Poland. B00; 


Madeira), fit 
"30,000; § 
3 Switzerland, 3,000 as Se 


0; 


Roumania, tine Ae ions ia, 
aries), 3,500,500;', Swit a 


SEED PLANTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ae trom reports of the Department of Agriculture.) 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Date of Planting. Best Soil. Manure per Acre. | Seed per Acre. 


Ma- 
turity, 
WY ose ere ee May 10 to 30.......|Sandy or clay loam../8§ to 12 tons : 
lata aiie alk yass Fall or Spring...... Clay loam. ......<! TS SOS ys eka eae 2b 2 


Ra He et wn we Apr. to May......./Strong loam......../6 to 8 tons......... 
AS ete iten Apr. to June 20.....|/Strong loam......../7 to 8 tons 


& A Apr. to May, Sept..|/Medium loam......|7 to 8 tons...... 
SBuckwhoat a. oleese June 1 to 20....... |Light loam. ....... 4to6 ton. eraseahs 0-1: 
; White beans..... May to June....... Sandy loam........ 7 to 8 tons. . % 
pr Potatoes.....2... Apr. 15 to May 1...|Rich loam... .. 2... 15 to 20 tons 2 
DA TAs oy July 1.to Aug. 3....|Sandy loam........ 10 tons...... dei ste 
pe CST Apr. 15 to May 5... Strong heavy loam..|8 to 15 tons. - 
Eee are |Seed bed Apr......./Sandy loam......../8 to 12 tons 9-1 
F MIDDLE STATESs ast 
BeOrn ee. Apr. 20 to May 30..;Medium loam...... 8 to 12 tons manure.|6 to 8 ats. 16-18 
ri DV TERR. o.oo. <5 > Sept. 20 to Oct. 20../Loam.,............ 8 tons; 300 Ibs. fer. . |2 2 bush... 41-43 © 
oh are Mar. to May.. ; Moist clay loam... .|8 tons; 300 Ibs. fer. . 3 to 2% pushin 1 we eae 
| Bie site «akan Se So May - oo « {FOLEY TORN <1 § Lees ES tons; ae ipa i 2 tee 24 push.. | ie £ 
LE CRE -|8 tons; . fer. . > an 
_ Buckwheat...... June to July. ee to ‘ 3 : 
_ White beans..... May to June. 


BePotatoes..: -/...’. Mar. to May. 


Clay loam......... 


Ss 4 CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES. 
_ Corn. .)Apr. 1 to June 1... .|Black or sandy loam.|5 to 10 tons.. .. {6 gts 
~ Wheat .|Fall or Spring...... Strong loam........ roe NT: eye Se. eee bush 
Oats. .|Apr. 1. to May 1..../Clay loam......... B-LOHR. fo i0t- seb pete 2 to 
Pe tee .|Fall or Spring... ... Clay loam......... SCONE. 5 ples Gee's 2 bus! 
oe 3 coe 1 to.SOearee Light loam. |) 21... 55 |8 TOMBS. 0030. ee as 1 to 
Buckwheat oY Cup CIS as Clay lames. . iar 5 rae poyresarite by aston te vore 1 to 
e. jhite beans.,... May 10 to june 10. .|Clay loam......... Rit OMS 5.5, Foie fote.etas 14% 
Mar. 15 to June 1..|Sandy loam........ 5 to 10 LOUB. <5 sjelesnw 5 to 
July 15 to Aug. 30..|Loam or muck..... 8 to 10 tons........ 1 to 
Oa 1 to May 15...|Sandy loam........ 8 to 12 tons. 52.5)... 6 to 
Mar. 15 to May 15. FIOQARIN Se ass 09 « of are 10 to 15 tons....... 2 to.3 
Seed bed, Mar......|Sandy loam........ 8 to 10 toms........ Oz. to 6 sq 
Apr. to Nays ee Clay joem:-....... NO tous i=). sates oo 8 to 15 lbs 
SOUTHERN STATES. é 
Feb. to May 15....]Sandy loam... . 5.6 -). ere eee cess ee es 1 to 3 bush 
|Feb. to June....... Rich loam......+.4 10 ae cot, seed.. .|8 ats 
.|Sept. to Nov....... Clay loam... ... s«~- LODE a cea bi. saan 
Feb., May, Sept... .|Clay loam......... 8 is m0 tons. . . (2 
Apr. to May....... Olay loam... - «:)..2:+ +/+ 8 to 10 tons........ 
Sept. to Oct. Clay 10am... 2... TO PONS Y ce sia sterete 
Mar. to May......-. Light loam. ......... STOWE ale ae te dp 
_|Oct., Mar. to May..|Light loam. ....... 6 t0 10 tons........ 
‘\Mar. 1 to May 10. .|Rich, light loam... .|5 tons; 306 Ibs. nS 
Feb. 1 to Apr. 10.. “tEogim OF MUCK J. bee ess +e, 
F é _|Jan., Feb. to Apr.. .| Light ieee loam. . 
Sweet potatoes. . -|May to June....... Sandy loam........].- 
- Pumpkins........| pr. 1 to May 1....|/Rich, ‘ight nt ioata.. 


Fen: 1 to Feb. 19. .|Rich, sandy loam. . 
Feb., Aug., Apr. *|Rich, light loam : 
Seed , Maric... Sandy loam.. .|/8 to 15 tons 

.|\Sandy loam........ 300, to 300 b bs. phos... |2 to 5 Decks. 


Average. CROP. ‘ B CROP. 


iA ER se eS 
Clover, red, alone. . . . lbs. Orchard grass 


Clover, red, on ‘grain. Ibs. 
Clover, crimson eh Hes Ibs. 


a f) “Alfalfa, pepe |. 
., Barty. drilled... .}. 4° Db 


BOO 


13? (7 See 
Rye, for grai 
BY of Ade tre 1 fee s .96||Rye, for forage. ..... 5 
i .-bu. 4 Soy beans, drilled... . bu. 

: b 63||Soy beans, broadcast . Bu: 


f s, fie 
ns, field, eet ae a tes 
Bes (not sugar). . 


TAD hs 


Tee eACoMity | PAR 


Sweet jen i 

wee’ a 

Timot Re eo aap bette Ibs. 

hy Totoro anes t o Ee eaand plants. . ¢ 
Pr): 8 2 WHERE... eae ees bu. 


an 
= 
r2] 

S 


ce 
ro.) 
ei 


|. 220000 
-. 


PRONSDSS tors a1 Goode" 


| Rwo 


; SEMaaee AND OTHER FERTILIZERS. } 
en is estimated st) 8,000,006 short tons in 1928, valued at more than 
vane Deen Ot a seer, of which one- $500, 000,000, There are over 600 establishments. 
es from the Chilean deposits, and. one-rixta Tie bone phosphates come slso from dna 
ie & seed artileer in. nae United States sa tenn maaperials 6 are eT mostly ini Ger- 
rti e 
700,000 short fe in 1927, and over! many and Belgium. 


PRINCIPAL CROP-PRODUCING STATES. 
(Dept. of Agriculture Figures; 1928 total yield in parenthesis.) 


Corn (bushels) Towa (76, 012,000; Illinois (367,- 
+A88 ,000) ; Nebraska (212,7 "000); Missouri (181,- 
9 Indiana (161,- 


“Barley | (rnkelses-Iainnesota ror Ba, 000); No. 
Dakota (55,564, peor So. Dakota’ (35,675,000); 
~ California (51,842, 

‘Rye Pee. ‘Dakota a 710,0C0) ; Minne- 
sota i 950,000); Nebraska (3,486, 000). 

Oats (bushels)—Iowa (240,040,000); Illinois 
(174, 358 ,000); Minnesota (153,338,000); ‘Wisconsin 
(108,53: 532,000): aera (93,684,0 00) ; Ohio (89,281,- 
— 00 % Nebraska (78,936,000) ; No. Dakota (59; 954/- 
000); So. Dakota (59, 214 ,000).. 

“Buckwheat (bushels) Pennsylvania & 802,000) ; 
New York ACS 457,000) ; Minnesota (1,074,000). 

Rice (b ushels)—Louisiana (ds 392 S00): Cali- 
1508.0 AN ,000); Arkonsas (7, 708,000); Texas 
Cs Soy Beans haps eee ee Se 630.000); No. 
Carolina (2,940,000); Indiana (1,754,000) ; Missouri 
- (1,425,000), Tennessee (1,254,001 10). 


STOCKS OF WHEAT ON FARMS, JULY 
Year. |P. C., Stocks. P. C.| Stocks. 


t Bushels. 
55,438,000 


Year, 


Bushels. 
71,861,000 
58,363,000 
35,140,000 
36,725,000 
34,071,000 
23,876,000 
35,515,000 
32,236,000 


ence ar bot oobow~ 
CoCo NOENN 
Womb 


9. 
9. 
‘ide 
6. 
6. 
5. 
4. 
16. 


47/393,000 


Hay, tame (tons)—New York (6,439, 000); Cale 4s 


fornia (5,104,000); Wisconsin (5,017,000); Pennsyl- 4 
vania (4,645,000). q 
‘Lobacco (pounds)—No. Carolina (478. 230. 000): 

Kentucky 8. deg 000); Virginia (111, 000). 
Tennessee (88,459,000); Georgia (84, 87.00 Ny. So 
Carolina (82, ae 00), Pennsylvania (49, 580, 000): . 
— (49, 0). 
Cotton (hikes foman (5, 150 ,000); Mississip) i 
(1,470,000) ; Arkansas (1,215,000 : Oklahoma (1.180 180, Jaane 
rgia 0, : 


000); Alabama (1,090,000) ; 
So. Carolina (725,000); 
Louisiana (68 


No. eS ee 000) ; 

Potatoes, white (bushels)—Minnesota (38, nas 
000); Maine (37,840,000); Michigan (35,802,000); 
New York (32, ae 000); Pennsylvania (31, 80, 000) ; 
Wisconsin (31,970 000). 

Apples (bushels) —Washington (33,500, 000i New 
York Pi .900,000); Virginia (16,100. 000) ; California 
(12,282,000). 

Peaches Ho pgp elena ee (25,752,000) ; 
gia (10,000,000); Arkansas (3,000,000); No. Carolina 
@ cee Sao New York Q, 900. 000) ; Tennessee 

Pears (bushels)—California (9,126,000); Wash- 
ree on ane ~ ,000); Oregon (2,700, 000) ; New York 

Grapes (tons)—California (2,331,000); New York 
(85,470): Michigan (72,800); Ohio (28,700); Pennsyl- 
vania (22,680). 


1 AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CROP. 


Year, |P. C.) Stocks. Year. |P. C.| Stoeks.. 
Bushels. 
35,894,000 
30,981,000 
29, 000 
20,973,000 
27,215,000 

-7 |23,729,000 
.-.| 5.0 [44,741,000 
32'359,000 


Geor- 


Bushels. 
28,972,000 


BOUIN DNTOO 
Doom wonwor 


WHEAT HARVEST SEASONS OF THE WORLD. 


Se New Zealand and Chili. 

February and March—East India, Upper Egypt. 

April—Lower Egypt Syria, Cyprus, Persia, Asia 
Minor, India, Mexico and Cuba. 

May—Algeria, ee Asia, China, Japan, Morocco, 
Texas and Florida. 

June—Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Bouth 

France, California, Louisiana, N ississippi 

ag abama, Georgia, Carolinas, Tennessee, Virgin 2, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Missouri. 

een aaands. Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary, South 


of Russia, Germany, Switzerland, France, South of 
England, Oregon, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado, Washington, lowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, New England and 
Upper Canada. 

August—Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, 
Poland, Lower Canada, 
North and South Dakota. 

September and October—Scotland, Sweden, Norway, 
and North of Russia. 

November—Peru, South Africa and Argentina. 

December—Burmah and Argentina. 


GRAIN CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


orn, 


Russia. 


Oats. Barley. 


Excl. | Russia. 


Columbia, Manitoba, 3 


Excl. 
Russia. 
Million 


Excl. 
Russia. Russia, 


Million | Million 
bushels. | bushels. 
854 


Million | Million 
bushels. | bushels. 
423 


Miilion 


eR a ey ye er a eee : 
Wheat yield (1928) by chief countries, in bushels— | Argentina, 310,000,000; Ind: alia, 
Tinited States. 903.000,000; Canada, 534,000,000; | 159,000,000; Europe, ‘3817000, 000." 000; : Austr ‘ 


ie 1,000; 1,000 ) 1,000 | 1,000; 1,000 } 1,000 |1,000 
Acres.|Bushels. Dollars.| Acres. Biches. Dollars.| Acres.| Bales. 


PRINCIPAL, CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
_ 1928 figures are Oct. 1 estimates U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Values, Dec. 1, at farm. 


=. : — I 
_ Year. ‘|| White Potatoes. Sweet Potatoes. Cotton.’ 
use ; 


1,000 


1,000 


Tobacco, 
1,000 1,000 


Dollars. \Acres. Pounds. Dollars. 


1900... .|2,987|247,759)104,764| 544) 48,346] 24,478|24,933/10,123,027| 463,31011,046| 814,34 
-. .|8,729/349,032|194/566] 641! 59,938} 40,216/32,403/11;6087616| 820/407|1'366|1 toa'ais “a 
1132619 292,737 233/778] 605] 54,538] 41;202|36,045/151692'701| 687;888|17013| 905,109] 85/210. 
: 0,647/212,550| 83} $5,479] 40,264/34,283) 13,703,421] $17,055|1,226] 962,855|104,063 
330 525/227,903| 625] 59,057) 42,884/37,089|14;156,486| 862,708|1/216] 953,734|122/481 
409,921)199,460| 603) 56,574| 41/294136,832| 16, 134'930| .549'036|1/224|1,034.679|101.411 
59:721\221,992| 731] 75,639] 46.980|31/412|11'191'820] °631/460|1/370|1062, 96.281 
286,953/417,063| 774] 70,955| 60, 141/34/985|11,449,930]1, 122295) 1'413|1'153,278|169/672 
442,108)547,774| 919] $3,822] 92/916|33,841|11,302/375]1,566, 198]1,518|1,249,276|300,449. 
411,860|491,527| 940] 87,924/ 118,863]36,008]12;040,532]1/663,633| 1/647|1,439;071 402,264 
290,754/640,192| 94.1] 97,126} 230,514133,566] 11,420, 7631/2, 034, 658|1,951|1,465,4811570, 68 
403,296/461,778} _ 992|103°925| 117,834|35,878|13.439,603| 933/658] 1/960|1,582,225|335, ie 
Py aan 361, 639 398, 362} 1,066] 98,654] 86,894/30,509] 7,953:641| 643,933]1)427|1,069,693/212,728 
1922... ./4/307/453,3 (26 355) 1,117|109,394) 84,295/33,036 9°762,069|1,161,846|1,695|1,246'837|289,248 
1923. >. .|3,816/416, 105 05/32 993| 97,177] 95,091|37, 123/10, 139,671) 1,571,815] 1,877|1,515,110|301,096 
) 1924... ©. |3,327/421,585/263, 313 688} 53,912) 69,441/41,360/ 13,627,936 | 1/540,884|1,706|1,251,343|259,139 
_-:1925... .|3,092|323,465/604,072| 779] 62/319] 85,034/46,053] 16, 103,679] 1,464,032] 1,756] 1,757,000|250,774- 
1926... .]3,122|354,328|501,017| 819] 82,703 47/087| 17,977,374| 982736] 1,656] 1,297,889|236, 702 
1927. | ; ||3'4761402'741|338,7 933] 94,112 40,138] 12/956,043} 1,269,885] 1/585|1;211/909|256/882 
1928. °:713'825]4627943|250043| 810! 77/661 45,326|14/373, —|1,293758911,91211 373, 501 east 
4 : : 
, Year. Corn. Oats. Rie! : wr a 
es 
1,000 ; 1,000 1,000 |1,000} 1,000 ; 1, 1,000} 1,000 1,000 
Acres. | Bushels.| Dollars. ‘ushels. | Dollars. | Acres. | Bus’ Dollars. |Acres.\Bushels.|Dollars. 
1900. .f 95,042/2,505, 148 878,243)5 1,387 373,578|27,365| 809,126] 208,669/1,591| 23, ; 
© 1910. |/1042035|2'886.260|1,384.817/45.681 56 1,051/37,548)1, 186,341] 408,388|2,185| 34,897| 24,953 
1911. |105,825/2,531,488]1,565,258/49,543 *063/37,763| 922/298] 414°663|2,127| 33,119] 27,557 
1912" |107°083|3; 124,746} 1,520,454/45,814 : 555,280/37,917|1,418,337| 452.46912,117| 35, 23636 
1913. ./105/820|2/446,988|1,692,092|50, 184 ‘ 610,122/38,399]1,121.768| 439°596|2,557| 41,381) 26,220 
7 1914. .|103,435)2,672,804}1,722,070/53, L.017| 878,680|38,442|1'141;060| 499,431|2,541| 42'779] 37,018 _ 
~ 14915 (106,197 2.994, 793]1,722°680 5, 942'303)/40,996|1.549,030] 559/506|3, 129] 54, its a 
1916 --/105,296/2,566,927 "280, 729102, 316] 636,318|1,019,968/41,539]1,251,837] 656,179|3,213| 48,862| 59,676 — 
1917. .|116,730]3, oes, 233)3,920. 5.089] 636,655|1,278, 112/43.553)1.592.740)1,061,474|4,317| 62,933|104,447 — 
1918; |1047467|2;502'665)3.416, 340 59,181| 921,438|1,881,826|44,349|1,538,124|1,090,322|6,391| 91,041|138,( 38 
‘¥919...| -97,170|2,811,302|3,780,597|75,694| 967,979/2,080,056|37,8431,055,095| 855,255|7,682| 75, 774 119 vo 
$920. 1161769913'208'584l2'150,332161,143| 833/027|1,197,263/42'491|1,496,281| 688,311|4,409| 60,49 
21” 1103.740|3,068,569|1,.297,213|63.696| 814,905} '754,834/45,49511,078,341) 325,954/4,528 "673 iS'pld. 
~"1102'846/2'906,020]1.910.775162.317| 867.598] 873,412/40,790)1,215,803}, 473,948/6,672|103,362 70,841 
+ 1104,32413,053,557|2,217,229159,659| 797,394) 736,006 1|1,305,883} 541,137|5,171| 63,077| 40,971 
* 11007863|2,309,414]2,666,771/52.535| 864/428|1,123'086|42)110]1/502;529| 717, 189/4,150| 65,466) 69,696 
1925, }101,359|2,916,961|1.98G,761/52,255| 676,429] 957,907|44,872|1,487,550] 565,506/3,974) 46, 36, 
“) 99°713|2.692,217|1,729,457|56,337| 831,040 : 177|1,246,848] 496,582/3,578] 40,795] 34,024 — 
98'393|2,763.093|1,997.759158,784| 875,374| 979,813]41,941|1,182,594| 531,762/3,648) 58,164) 49,6 
1928, .|100;76112°839,95912,132,991157,724| 902,749! _877,193I41,73311,449,531| 592,67413,444! 41,766! 36,067 


Barley. Buckwheat. Flax, 


Rice. 


Bu Dols. | Ac. | Bu. | Dols. | Ac. u, > [eas 
3 $94 58,926] 24,075] 795|11,810| 6,588 |2,111/19,979).. . wales 
-7.743| 173,832] 100, '426| 860|17,598 467) 1: 

'7/627| 160,240 139,182} 833]17,549 
'7530|223,824/112,957| 841/19,249 


13,994] 12,42 2 
4/12,676|11,183|]2,907| 19,33 


ie 1228 12/5391356,868 197,128] 750113,163|1) 


1,000 1,000 } 1,000 |1,000) 1,000 ; 1,000 |1,000 es etd 1,000) 1,000 
0 


Bu, 


: 8 
$9381 9567925 |234/949| 1 027 |19,905 28, 142 | 1,910| 13,369 45, 470|1,119 138,606 
.6,474}122,060|151,419| | 700|14,399/21,032|1.503] 7,256 /31,802|1,063141.985 


Be 335 
: : O113’155|2'837|25,847 |48.079|1,012/44.744 
io sbelscetcnslion 128 S10|15:739113 "525 |2°721119,321138,857| 965'41,881 


6. 
74,042 
111,913 


Apples. reese: 
Ay a "7,000. 000 
oe a ge 


223,677| 45,620 


172/389| 46,562 
246,524] 69,865 
123,693] 45,463 


184,920| 68, 374 


Hay (Wild). 


pees ere ee es ph ee } 
1, nn 1,000 @ | 1,000; 1, ey 
Zone, i mend Dollars. 


1928.157,775| 93,031{1,14 


Hay (Cultivated). 
iF rei 


Hay (Wild). 


1,000 ; 1,000 ; 1,000. 
Acres. Tons. er 


158,791! 86,497/1 1 ,568] 96,159 
: "9021953 |14,813/17,326]114,204 
19s lor 778| S803t IT 48" 283113, 144)12,922| 95, 1076 


ANNUAL LOSS TO FARMERS OF THE 


ee 
Oats, .$132,968,000; Wheat, 
2 fb: Caan 590,000; Barley, $20,986,000, 


$258,000, 000; _Frutt, $201,127,000; 


$128,055,000. 


rage products, $132,840,4 


UNITED STATES CAUSED BY INSECTS 
sy Hay, $148,750,000; Other cro 
oO 


’ 


ps, $272,000,000. 
300; Domestic rae 


Land. d Banangs ; yimpl. Gat Mach.) Live Stock. 


$3,271,575,425 |. os $151,587,638 | $ 


6,645,045,007 |. ; 246,118,141 


$3,556,639, 496 

SUSU N | SH has i" 
: 5: . O 2 

Br 721, 018, 222 |~11,746,629,065 2'691,703,629 | 4,858,389, 124 


' NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS BY CENSUS YEARS. 
Bet Census Year, Farms. ) Improved. Total. Census Year. Farms. | Improved. | ‘Total. 


ber, Acres. Acres. Number. Acres. Acres. 
Vi9,073 113,032,614] 293,560,614 5,737,372| 414,498,487| 838,591, oe 
2,044,077| 163,110,720] 407,212,538 6.361,502| 478,451,750) 878,7 98,325 : 
27659,985| 188,921,099] 407,735,041 6,448/343] 503/073,007 955,883,715 x 
4,008,907| 284,771,042) 536,081,835 Bear 16401 ci. va sa 924,319,352 
4.564.641! 357,616,755! 623,218,619 Nee: 


NUMBER OF FARMS, 1925, BY STATES. 


Ge ok pe se | 

State. Farms. State. Farms. State. Farms. State. . Farms. 1 
b 37,631||Iowa........-- 213,490||Nevada....... 3,883)|So. Dakota. 79,537 
rey 2A gb Kansas ......- 165,879|}|New Hamp ... 21,065||Tennessee. Ao 252,669 
Arkansas 221,991||Kentucky......| 258,524'|New Jersey. ... 49,671 }| Pexeag@eus<< cok 465,646 
 Cajifornia,....} 136,409|/Lousiana..,... 132,450'| New Mexico... ST-O87 i eitabo oy a 25,992 
- Colorado....:. 58,022||Maine........ 50,033!|New York ....| 188,754|/Vermont...... 27,786 
Connecticut. . . 23,240||Maryland.-... 49,001||No. Carclina...} 283,482)|Virginia....... 193,723 

= 10,257 jy pessopuserts « 33,454/|No. Dakota... 75,970);Washington .., 73,267 4 

139||Michigan. . 192,327 |/Ohio. . 8.55.5 016 244,703||West Virginia. . 90,380 

§9,217 Minnesota... .. 188,231! Oklahoma bette 197,218}|Wisconsin..... 193,155. 

249,095||Mississippi....| 257,228//Oregon,....... 55,911}|Wyoming...... 15,512 4 

40,592!|Missouri. . -| 260,473||Pennsylvania..| 200,443 Faeroe sce ie y 

Montana. ; 46,904/|| Rhode Island. . 3,911 United States}/6,371,640 

Nebraska. ... 127,734'|So. Carolina...! 172,767 j . 


ACREAGE AND VALUE OF FARMS, BY STATES. 


Land in Farms. Value of all Farm Property. 
1925. 1920. 1910. 1925. 1920. 1910. \ 


vtec 


; ; a eale's foe 258 90739 312 Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
PANADAME cay densi ese 16° 7 5 p S70.488.0 
roy ve eeeee Tes Cees 11 065,291 5,802,126 1,246,613 75,124, » 

Arkansas. .....eecseees 15,632,439) 17,456,750} 17,416,075 28,846, : 400,089,000 / 

anor 7 1,614:698°000 | 
4 491,472,000 1 
159,400,000 | 


63,179,000 
8, 000 


wee s . 


oe 30,731,947| 31,974,775 32,522,937 


AMSAK. . 455. Rie Wicca Bas 
POIROMOUOEY ly Nee ceneeys 
Louisiana . aia aetna ee 
_ Maine. els(9:a¢ isis ss ie 


(aise belted 2 ingens 


; ylan 
ni es 


(82910 
2, 078 819 ‘000 


New ampshire , - tans ¢ 
Ow Jersey... pe eyecees 
aor Mexico, - . as 


Norn Gs Carolina 2231.2): 
ane PIRROCH See's wes 
tA Akrs: Ms TILLED LL] 22'219)248) 2375151888} 24°105;708 

Re SAE «+--| 30,868,965) 31,951,934] 28,859,353 
.| 14,130,847| 13,542'318] 11,685,110 

16,296,468] 17,657,513] 18,586,832 
309,013 331,600 443,308 
South Carolina 10,638,900] 12,426,675] 13,512,028 
South Dakota. -| 32,017,986] 34,636,491] 26,016,892 
Mitte -|_ 17,901,139] 19,510,856] 20,041,657 

Tipe Noon caPerv'v stele 109,674,410 Ate eerie 112}435,067 


Se skecieettiiaitinhcantiicadaciaits ine 


PERON i. s 
eenivaias 
Rhode Island. 


Washington... ......... 
West Virginia..... or 
WRMSGONSIM 25. cp ays dies «2 
VViy OMNIS ireilays, 9 etait aid 


Total United States... 


For'gn- — 

Native | Born |Color’d 

Stare. } White | White |F'm'rs, — 
Farmers. |F’m'rs. 


40,130 Okla...) 167,472 
22,950 121 ~ b48 


213,832] 
327,475 
21/276 


In 1910, native white farmers numbered 4,771,063; In 1920 Negro farmers, included in ‘‘colore 
foreign-born white, 669,556; colored, 920,883. numbered 25,708; Indian, 16,680; Japanese, 6,89: 


; FARM POPULATION SMALLEST IN TWENTY YEARS Apes! 
The farm population of the United States is the | persons moved from cities to farms. a? 
smallest in 20 years, according to the Department of et earns a ee a sens up some=- 
r Agriculture, at Washington, which estimates the 2 mediately preceding years, “ 
number at 27,511,000 persons on January 1, 1929. pa movement from cities to farms was wares 
a compared with a peak of 32,000,000 persons in 1909. Thus it is shown that 1,960,000 persons left farms 2 
The department's estimate also shows a decrease | during 1928, compared with 1,978,000 in 1927 a bz 
in farm population during 1928, despire improved | with 2,155,000 in 1926. vt feel ee 
agricultural conditions and a slight slackening in The movement from cities to farms was 1,362,001 : 
industrial employment, the January 1, 1929. figure | persons in 1928, 1,374,000 in 1927, and 1,135,000 in 
comparing with a farm population of 27,699,000 | 1926. ! t aes ; 
persons on January 1, 1928. The large farm birth rate of 23 births per | 
The decrease in farm population in 1928 would have | persons and small death rate of 8 deaths per 1,000 
been much greater were it not offset by an excess of | persons has been a large factor offsetting the farm 
births over deaths, the figures revealing that in the | city movement,so that the net loss of farm populatio: 
movement of population from and to farms 1,960,000 | in 1928 was 188,000 persons, compared with 193,000 
persons left farms during the year and 1,362,000 | in 1927 and with 649,000 in 1926. yen 


CROP LANDS OF THE WORLD. , be 
of total land area mostly in 4927 for countries reporting; United States is 1924.) 


(Apportionment 
pore ne ig eng ae 
s) % ies. rable an an er To : 
Me “ sei neath Land. Pasture Forest Lapa, a8 pt . 
: 7.000 | 1,000 | 1.000 | 1000 | 1,000 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres 
50,796 | 19,773 45, |252 115,821 
4,762 5,723 7,752| 2.477 20/714 © 
: ~ 3,042 1,300 3,|180 7522 
oy ee ees BG 6448) Pains scan Teeeen ey ON neh a aae 25488 
REPS, Hee. an td - 5 oy 6,484 783 3,/341 10'608 
GY . VERT Ata... lites ae | aaa lade toe | 180008 
HAY oe 2/528 4,408 2,219 2/019 11174 
= Se ae ae Oe a poet 5408 of 863 : 
x BEEBE ys... c4eried senate. ie Bere10 o7'b6s Pe 
© Great iitain Sc ee ebaaes 2 cy “Ea 13185 | 31/814 11,389 
" Northern Ireland.........-26--cseeresseerereterre Be 14.799 
Beck ko. | eis ebTeles Lint 696 
AP TIENEY seek Ek aS iis 5 ot 17/233 | 12'278 
Aare ee ee 4117 4'398 
papi ci AS Shh BON Enea ie fe ae ae ee oe 3,477 2,187 
eae. Ge eer ae 104 
WAI Sy 2 oe 623 | 18,533 
4 ERAS Sohne 3,131 5 
Hs: MRIS etn te 15,733 | 22,392 
BF ORO O Ses) atl Ai se 04, 17,912 
CY eae eres Mente, 10:776 | 18,745 
orate Ws Ts ASW a ow tet 63,/275 
ee 8 EO eh RN SBE ks 4,144 2,226 
RMR Nae? heise GRE Te nd 6,363 | 11,495 
Pia Meese vs ie ali fae bese. al ogi 9 783,000 | 492,000 
peers Leche BS rh "32,743 | “12,217 
oo RN a aire re i) eg eae 
A i aks ed 


17,322 
"433 


11,352 | 430,625 457,355 


ivee ve ees det eee AO 
3707 | 91,172 | 102,547 
2'520 | 20,923 30,888 

(sta |. 5S See eae 


16.679 | °° 47,451 66,099 


SILK, RAYON, COTTON. AND WooL aNdoUCTION 2: ec nes 
Cotton consumption in this country in the year ending July 31, 1929, was 7,098,946 baler . 


7 Year. Silk: Rayon. . Cotton. _ : Wool. es 
: World prod. ae S. prod. World prod. U.S. prod. World prod.| U.S. prod World pra 
: ' Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Bales. Bales. | _ Pounds. eae 


5L850, 000}. . ols St open = bikes 9 b> 11,608,616} 21,915,000 321, a 150| 25 Poon 


46,500,000] 10,240'000] 50,000,000] 13,439,603} 20,875,000] 235,005,000/2,695,000,000 

64,638,000] 15,000,000} 65,000,000 7,953,641} 15,330,000} 223,062,000]3,003,000,000 

69,857,000} 24,406,000] 78,738,000 9:762069| 18,705,000] 222'560,000]2,704 ‘000;000 

67,200'000} 36.447;000] _97;000,000| 10,139,671 19,125,000] 224°330;000 2, 79,000,000 

85,860,000] 38,494'000) 141,910/000] 13,627.936] 23,825,000] 242/405,000]2, '836,000,000 

aera 51,902,000} 185,000,000] 16,103,679} 26,618,000 253/907,000|2,892,000 ee 

: 93,348/000| 63,648,000} 212300000] 17,977,374| 27,813,000 260:976,000|2,901,000,000 

, 1927... © 1} 102'181/000| -75/555,000| 297/340/000| 127956.043| 23/370,000] 281,914, '000|2'798,000:000 

NRE TG Ra Se ee a 97%,901,000| 323/500;000| 14/477/874} 25,751,000! 299'113,000 2/824'000;000 
" There are not available estimates of the world’s} of the Rayon plants were working either on muni- 
_ production of rayon prior to 1920, except as to 1913, | tions or textile substitutes, in World War days: 

Ms _as,S especially for the years 1914 to 1920, absolutely There are 165,000,000 cotton spindles in the world, 

- no data obtainable. of which 35,000,000 are in the United States. 

ce the main producing countries of Europe most 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC TRUCK CROPS. 
(Data by the United States Department of Agriculture.) 


wh aes 4 
——— Unit. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925, 1926. 1927. | 1928. 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1, 1,00 
3,403.0] 3,287.0! 4,041.0] 5,854.0] 5,500.0] 6,301.0] 7,813.0] 7,877| 9,235 
72.1 66.8 79.6] ‘100.3 110.7 149.8 117.3 ya iow EY 
1,105.1} 687.0} 1,089.0} 805.7] 1,066.3| 947-1} 1,034.2] 1,203] _ “977 
11/444.0] 11,5490] 12'805.0| 11,745.0] 13/8340] 14,553.0| 14'393.0| 15.014] 15,521 
Tie (oats Peni Capris "184.0| 4,084.0] 4'800.0] 5,523.0] 7,552] 6; 
2,343.0] 2,293.0] 2,589.0] 3/322-0) 2,741.0] 3/403.0| 5,538.0]. 4,096] 4/987 
4573.0] 4,542.0] 5,030.0} 5,477.0] 6,741.0] 61685.0] 6,476.0] 7.585 Ti 
Corn, sweet... 595.3] "360.6 474.7] 603.3) 527.8} 1,014.1 816.0] 399] "536 
Cucumber... ||B 5,386.0] 8,267.0| 8,867.0| 7,671.0] 7,549.0] 12'699.0| 9,224.0] 8,256] (8.535 
882.0] 7856.0] _ 850.0) 795.0] 904.0] ~ 791.0] 782). 
‘0] 8,837.0] 11,672.0] 13,221.0] 16,076.0| 17,150.0| 19,383} 18,589 
5.0| 18,763.0| 17}306.0| 19,146.0] 191423.0] 20,945.0] 23/525) 19,025 
25.8 181.7; 180.9} 274.4) 242.4] "967.1 239 
eppe 874.0] 2,654.0] 2,953.0] 3,674.0] 3,455.0] 3,890.0] 3,502]: 4.418 
Bota, early... Bush. 30, 719.0 0 93.0 36; “198.0 26, 1245.0 40,203. 30:466.0| 34.615.0| 44,825] 55/368 
pinach...... 7 5. 106.6 124.4| ‘141 
‘Strawberry... Quart 15, 588.0 189,070.0}260,403.0 256,409.0 318, ito 228, 577.0 227,940.0 320, 499|324,999 
Tomato...... 1539.4} 724.21 1658.0 09. 687.0} 2'321.6 1} 1,405 


1,609.0 
Water lon. . No. 58/330.0] 61,774.0\ 71,128.0| 42,734.0 5770860 56,498.0 69'808.0] 57 57,682| 61,773 


The estimated farm value of the chief 1928 com- Other 1928 roduction—oranges, 3, 
mercial truck crops above was—asparagus, $13,928,- | boxes; grapefruit, PO 000,000 boxes;; eee Poe 
000; beans, $14,940,000; cabbage, $23,488,000; | 000. boxes; cherries, 55,000 tons; dried prunes, 

cantaloupe, $90, 261, 000; celery, $14, 005, 000; lettuce, 196,000 tons; prunes, fresh, 54, 000 tons; plums 
$31,530,000; onions. $23, 574,000; peas, ‘$19,848,000: (Calif) 66,000 tons; apricots, fresh, (Calif.) 171,- 
ean arly. $31, Oe Cae Emawber ips, S44, - bo pal walnuts “English’’, 26,000" tons; almonds 
. omatoes, watermelons, adit.) 0 . tons; olives (C 
$10/958,000. hes, 12.000 tons. (Galit.): 2,009 tons: 


; AMERICAN FARMERS’ INCOMES. 
(Data gathered by the United States Department of Agriculture.) 


Food and Rate on | Rate o} 
” Crop Year | Value of all Gross Income |. Fuel Con- | C; i 

-, Sayre). Farm Prod. Deductions. from Prod. sumed. gam Bales Capital. capital, 
1919-20 24, 625,000,000 8 36. WETS 9 15:719.000 0 FAG ee 
.. ..}24,025,000,000}8,306,000, 00 ‘o00|3,887-000,000 12,839, a ee 

I 1920-21 _-}17,800,000,000} 5, 132,000,000} 12,668,000,000/2,645,009,000] 10,023. (090. ee 6 2 Bie 4 
1921-22 12,894 ,000,000/3,680,000,000 9. 214 000/000]2' 129000 00,000} 7, 1085, 000,000 1.2 +23 4 
1922-23 14909,000;000}4543,000/000] 10, 1366, 000, sie : anes 000,000 8,198 ,000, ‘000 3:9 12 * 

1923-24 16,249,000,000 4, 961000000 11,288,000,000 0,000,000} 8,928, 000; 000 3.5 16 

24-2 17,086,000,000|5 5,083) 000,000 12/003, 000,000 3 33 are *000) 000 9, 676, 000, 000 4.5 30" 

‘ 92 5-26 etek Pea hepioce 4°39, . 00 0, 000} 12'670:000;000|2535,000,000 10: 135, 000:000 5.2 44° 
1926-27. ,..]16,487, '000|4,360,000;000 12) 127,000,000 2, 590,000,000 9,537,000, 000 43 279 
1927-28... 17; 153) 000; 000/4, $49, ‘000 '000]12/304. 000) 000/2! 434,000,000} 9,870,000/000 47 3.6 
_ 1928-29. wus 17 144, 000; 000/4,617, 000/000 12,527, 000; 000 Oy 578, 000;000 9,949,000,000 47 Elie 


GROSS FARM INCOME, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, 


‘Crop Year Meat, Fruits, Dairy and C 
‘(July-June). »_Gralns. Animals, | Vegetables. Poultry. Cotton Seed. All Others. 
1919-20. 3, 308 000.¢ 000]3, 340, 000, 000}1 747 000% 000 opel 8; Dollars 
DEAOL IE Doe se ans 59 000.0012, 
1920-91... . ++ seen e-|2,246,000,000|2;328'000,000] 1;705,000:000|3,502,000,000]1 349" B06, nee 1 758, 006, °, 09 
Bog cos EARS Eas 4988 On ar BB3 QR, Zee ane 0 908868, 
SWeistave cwey-« <i ,000, ,000, ,000,000/2,957,000 , 

OCP Ee ae anes eee 1,393,000,000]2, 167,000,000] 1,526,006,000]3,315, 0000 1'608,000:000 1379,000/00 
1924-95.,...5.. toch 1,842,000/000|2;619,000,000| 1,333,000:000)3,258,000,000]1:719'000;000}1.232,000'000 
ROBB CUB SS Soy. oc ici s'eraie 1,594,000,000|2'848;000,000|1,686,000:000]3, '749'000, 1.20 "000 
1926-27...... Ngee + -|1,455,000,000)2,883,000,000] 1,585,000,000|3,775,000,000] 1;260,000,000|1'169'000,000 
TOQT=2B es. oes wicks . +» -|1,605,009,000]2'871,000;000] 1,500;000:0 ‘ ‘476,000,000 r “399 “900;000 
1928-29.........4.4.4+11,540,000,000]3,016,000;000] 1,436,000/000|3'840,000;000] 1° 478) 000/000) 1: 1216, 2000, ein 


_ 57,143,000 320,000)... . 20.025 15,692:701| 25,356,000] 318,547 19001 Sse 20 ee ‘ 

_ 56,772,000 1,100; 000)r 32s" 30%... | 13°703,421| 25:043/000] 304/043, '400)2,971, 000, 600 

57,399,000 1,560,000} 28,250,000} 14,156,486) 26,259,000) 296,175, 300|2°881,000,000 

48,468,000 2,400,000)... 60h oss. 16.134'930| 28/687;000] 290;192;000 3'872'000,000 

ss 53,088,000 A TTEOODL, 5: cre die ales 11,191,820] 20,689,000} 285,726,000|2,836,000,000 
59,800,000 CA AU ee eae 11,449,930| 19/845,000| 288,490,000 2/717,000,000 

59,007,000 B2OQ G00) so Sa skive's « « 11/302'375| 19,675,000] 281,892,000 2°791;000,000 

56,307,000 DOGO! . ase sees - 121040,532| 20,613,000] 256,870,000}2,809,000,000 

61,040,000 1; 290,000) eo oe eek « 11,420,763] 21,384,000] 249;958,000|2,894,000,000 
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¥ SUCAR PRODUCTION IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. ' 
HY Year. Cane. ; Beet. Total. || Year. Cane. Beet. Total. {{ Year.) Cane. Beet. Totaliag 

1000 7s.|1,000 zs.|1,000 Zs. 1000 ts.|1,000 Zas.|1,000 tbs, * [1000 2bs.|1,000 ts.11,000 tbs, 
1912. | 325,147|1/385,112|1,710,259]|1918..| 571,057|1°521,900|2/092,937||1924.| 176,966 2,180,000] 2.946.006 
1913. | 601,075} 1,466,802|2'067,877||1919 | 241/998] 1'452'902| 11694000) |1925.| 278°763|11826/000|2'014 762 
__- 1914; | 493/028|1/444/108/1,937,136||1920 .| 352/204 /2"178/000|21530,204||1926..| —94°332|1'794'000|2'888'332 
Se eee ge eater eit eaiLte un rt 
e ,799'1,641, 263, 4 63 1) 1,350, 978, 28. 2,072, . 
1917! 489/438/1,53041412'019,652)(1923 |) 324'046'1.762,000 2'086.046!| ; 
ie 


Beet sugar figures are mostly refined sugar. 


| ‘United ‘States—Farms and Crops; Sugar. 


SUCAR PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD (CANE AND BEET.) 


1,000 short]; _ 1,000 short 1,000 short 1,000 short 71,000 short 
Year. tons, Year. tons. Year. tons. year. tons. Year. tons. - 
1895-96] 19,137 || 1902-03} 13,108 || 1909-10} 16,831 ||1916-17| 18,593 ||1923-24) 92,833 
1896-97| 10,793 || 1903-04; 13)362 || 1910-11] 187828  ||1917-18| 20/293 ||1924-25| 96671 
1897-98| 10/975 || 1904-05} 13,183 || 1911-12! 17/9 1913-19] 18,791 |/ 1925-26] 27,727 
1898-99 ; 1905-06] 15,265 || 1912-13| 20/367 {/1919-20| 17/999 || 1926-27] 26/408 
1899-00 i 1906-07| 15,942 || 1913-14] 21/005 |/1920-21| 197563 || 1927-28] 28/236 
1900-01) 12996 || 1907-08) 15,378 || 1914-15] 20/87 1921-22} 20577 || 1928-29] 29459 
1901-021 14/153 |] 1908-09! 16/013 |/1915-16| 18'874 [|1922-23] 20/861 


Cuba, in the 1924-25 season produced 5,126,000 
Beet sugar is mostly produced in Europe 


There are three carbohydrates of vital importance 
as food, namely, dextrose (corn sugar), sucrose 
(ordinary sugar), and levulose. All have about equal 
food value. ‘There is, however, a difference of funda- 
mental importance between them. Dextrose has a 
low sweetening power, whereas levulose has a very 
high sweetening power. "i 

In appearance, dextrose cannot be distinguished 
from ordinary granulated sugar and is on the market 
in three sizes of grain, namely, coarse, fine, and 
standard granulated. 

A bushel of corn (60 pounds) produces approxi- 
mately 25 to 27 pounds of dextrose; 5 pounds of 
hydrol (molasses) ; one pound of oil, and 27 pounds of 
fe 


Dextrose, or corn sugar, while originally developed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards for its low sweeten- 
ing power, has received a greatly increased rating in 
relative sweetening power since it has been produced 
in the form of granulated sugar. : 
= The latest scientific data give the following relative 
sweetness: dextrose, 74.3; sucrose, 100; levulose, 
173.3 

Dextrose crystallizes in two forms: the anhydrous 
and the hydrate. 

Levulose is the finest of all the sugars. It has long 
been scientifically the most fascinating and elusive. 


CONSUMPTION OF 


. = 
% Year, Raw Sugar. Coffee. Tea. ie 
: BT, al ™ 
: lel vag Total, Per Capita. Total, Per Capita. Total. Per Capita. __ 
' Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. Lbs. 
1910 10996 808 79.7 860,414 9.33 $3,298 0.90. 
TITS... ae 7,279,782 78.3 869,951 9.29 99,367 060 
es A01.... 025. 7,919, 76 83-9 $80,551 9.26 100,395 BRUM oe 
a -1099:,. 02: 8/300/576 86.6 858,919 8.90 93/911 ‘97 
me 1914,,,.0.. 8,878,978 91:3 992,551 1014 90,148 ‘92 
RU en 8/669,756 87:9 1,055,089 10 .62 92°174 “93 si 
ie 1916... So: 7,948,906 79:4 15128/023 11.20 109,075 108 
AOE. oor5st0 < 81438, 132 83 .2 1,264,556 1238 102,739 1.01 % 
Me 19183-...'5. 8,074,754 78.5 1,080,358 10.43 147/379 1.42 
ee 191080. 2a: 8,742,026 83.8 1/248,286 11.89 65,07 1627 
Be” 4920... oye 9,633,724 91-1 1,244/898 11:70 87,801 "83 
© goRnIIITI] 10,485,704 97 6 1,303,546 12.02 75,002 69 
7 1922). 21555] 11,179/248 102 4 1,213,362 11.04 93,888 “85 
1923.........] 11,799,698 106 :5 1380.33 12.36 102,157 191 
1924...25...,| 11,292,446 100 .2 1,384.54 12.17 90,496 80 
Hyg] iposrgoa | ee | peas | 188k ae i 
HOES icc aaseiet ‘081, 4.2 1258. 
; i937 Bioesedee 13936738 110.6 1,420,095 11.97 87,896 74 
- 1928.....;..,] 13,136,476 110.1 1,441,492 92000 hace nee eee ac 


~ Not 


| the pestraciire of beet sugar in 
P valued at.$104,926,534. 
roducts v ‘79 plants, a8 against 89 In 1925. 


THREE KINDS OF SUGAR. 


SUCAR, COFFEE AND TEA IN THE UNITED STAT 


a 


(By Statistical and Historical Research Div., U. 8. Dept. Agric.) 5 


ugar figures are for fiscal, coffee and tea for calendar years. 


tons of cane sugar—a record for that island. 


The human race consumes large quantaties of it in 
honey and in sirup. Physiologically it is probably 
the most easily assimilable of the sugars. eR | 
The Bureau of Standards is making levulose from _ 
the tubers of Jerusalem artichoke, which grows any- a 
where in the United States and produces 10 to 20 — 
tons to the acre. \ e 
In recent years it has been found by various indi- 
viduals independently that the artichoke tuber pos- 
sesses attractive posibilities as a vegetable. A num= — 
ber of food products made from it are being marketed — 
and in numerous instances diabetics pon to have 
found them a valuable auxiliary to their regular diet. 
Cake is said to have been invented by a certain 
Thearion, a baker who lived in Sicily in the fifth cen-— 
tury B. C. The Romans are known to have been 
fond of pastry. Cakes appeared on the altars of the 
wealthy and even in some homes of the poor. __ 
When the Romans invaded England they brought 
with them the custom of breaking a cake or a biscuit 
over the bride’s head. The fragments were picked 
up and given to her to distribute among friends. " 
The custom became popular as a sign of hospitality 
and remained as the vogue in England many years — 
after the Romans left. A 
In later years the custom begin of beautifying the 
cakes with icings and adding rich ingredients. ; 
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al, 


= 
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in 1927 was 335,703,610 gellons, or a per paptee ‘ 
eonsumption of 2.85 gallons, as compared with 2.77 
gallons in 1926, the pieced ‘ stlouluras Economics 
the Department of Agriculture : 
os ee poh was popular in Italy in the Fifteenth 
ey Gum—Establishments engaged in 
manufacture of chewing gum in 1927 reported a tota! 
output valued at $61,722,467. 
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. "$04 United Stales—Parms and Crops Livedock Here and Abmoad. 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS, IN UNITED STATES ‘SINCE 1880. es ba a 


Other fF, : Jan. Milch | Other 
Cattle.|Sheep.|Swine.| Horses.| Mules. 1 | Cows. | Cattle. Sheep. Swine.) "Horses. | Mules. 


1,000| 1,000 ; 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000| 1,000 
23,482|35.192|17,682| 10,357| 1,813 || 1919} 23,475] 45,088/48,866/74,584 


37,260|52,362165,410] 20,509} 4,362 || 1924| 22,255) 42,252/36,876)/66,361 
36,030)51,482|61,178| 20,567| 4,386 || 1925| 22,498] 39,498/38,112/55,568 
35,855/49,719|58,933] 20,962] 4,449.|| 1926) 22,188) 36,934/39, ,730|52,148 
37,067/49,956|64,618) 21,195} 4,479 || 1927) 21,801 35,031/41,881 154,788 
39,812|48,625|67,766| 21,159} 4,593 || 1928) 21,824) 33,857 44'554|50,420 i 
41,689|47,616|67,503) 21,210) 4,723 || 1929} 21,820 33.931|47,171154,956| 14,029 
1918] 23/310! 44,112]48,603]70.978], 21,555) 4,873 


Horses include colts; mules include colts; ‘‘other { sheep 450 042; swine 2,638,389, 
re eattle’ include calyes; sheep include lambs; swine Losses of farm animals from disease and exposure. 
ude young pigs. were, per 1,000 animals, as follows, in the year. 
The total Value (Jan. 1, 1929) of live stock on | ending April 30, 1925 (10-year average in paren--' 
arms. ee ann cows, $1, 845, 675,000; other cattle, | theses): Horses and mules, 12.6 (16.1); cattle, from 

463,162; shes? $500,058 000; awine, $714,760,000; | disease, 14.2 (18. 25 cattle, from other causes, 11.7 
ae '$981,331,000; mules, $447,727. (13.2); swine, 38.6 (56.9); sheep, from © disease, 

The. Peer not on farms, in 1920 was: Hors 18.2 (21.5); sheep, from other causes, 20.3 (23. 3. 
pf 05, 611; mules, 378,250; all cattle, .2,111, BT: lambs, other causes, 45.2 (53.1) 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS IN UNITED STATES, BY STATES, JAN. 1, 1929. 
(All figures on this page are estimates by the United States Department of Agriculture.) 


NE EON OR Te SS EE a A ASIEN SES 1S SES Ree AP RES AAP A ST SP ak ts 
All Milk All Milk 
! State. Horses} Mules |Cattle.|Cows, |Swine.|/Sheep |} State. |Horses} Mules/Cattle.} Cows. |'Swine.| Sheep 


~ | 1,000_| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000.| 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000_| 1,000 
. | 65 327 702 354 874 79 41 4 315 20 
7 3 Pe ogra 115, 5 
5 163 122. 
163 30; 1,017 65 
38 6} 1,895) 1,330 
8 276 506 294 
89 10} 1,078 
5: 32} 1,640 908 
516 333} 1,723 610 
181 19 73 216 


202| ‘321 44 . 
80} 1,021} 5,607 955 7 
10) 460 9 7 
| Ger ae 422 86 P 
98 105 765 382 | 
205: 29 541 280 % 
124 14 496 219 -t 
‘ ‘ 90 72 38|| Wis... . 44 7| 2,862) 1,935 | 
313]) 2,109 810) 4,070 987||Wyo... 186 5 764 | 
515 11} 1,103 177 328) 3,761 ele sl en ee ee | 
764 106) 2,766 613) 4,883 1,050 U.S... .| 14,029] 5,447) 55,751) 21,820] 54,956| 47,171 | 
A LIVE STOCK IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. : 5 
“.., Country. Year.{ Cattle.| Swine.; Sheep. Country. Year.|,Cattle.| Swine. | Sheep. | 
a —-— | —~. ae] SH - t 
+i / 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,009 | 
Wi RASS SNS 1928 887 96 614 Lithuania. mete ae 1929] 1,199 | 
PAVE ONIIID oias Sefer 3 ¥923) 37,065} 1,437) 36,209}|Madagascar.....0.... <; 
Australia.........+-. 1928] 11,564 878) 100,610}| Mexico..........5.6.- 1926) 5,585 
2,162 865 
2/320 2/063 
1,751 "444 
4,271 ‘200 
1,560 1291 
973 
.000) 
,293 
"802 
768 
4,552 
1928 So. 2e 
> 
8,4 
" A 2 872 1 1,368||Sweden............. 2,1 ° 
BEAROGi xe assis +++| 1929} 15,005) 6,017] 10,415 Si iteactand CE Ri een 
Germany.. Seavisienty sich 1929 18,386 20,073 3,625||Turkey............. 27| 7,729 
TR Bisco bined ; Union of 8 i 2 '478| $33 
Guotemaia, . wate LOT 1310 51] _/155||Urugu loa taste stee 193d "Brags 
Hungary............| 1928) 1,812). 2,662) 1,566||Eng ken and Wales...| 1929] 5,956 
1927)151,288)....... 23,237||Scotland........3... 1929 ri 
33,276)....... 11,848|| Northern Ireland.....| 1928 738) 
7,000) 2,750} 12,500)||Irish Free State. 1929) 4,151 
1,465 18||United States .-| 1929) 55,751 
1,586) 1,244 2||Venezuela......... «| 1922) 2,278) 
ODL) 4) 1543/05. 00>, Yugoslavia... .. 1928) 3) 686] 2 


961] 535! 1,090 Ae ie 
_ Figures for cattle, tnclude buffaloes, ; 


<n 


os A * my a et z rd by . 
. ¢ eae ae ig, oh ; ; 
Wap *s - a's ‘ o om " Cos : 3¥ % 
4%, ted States—Meat Production, and Consumption. — 865° 
‘ EAT PRODUCTION (SLAUCHTER) AND CONSUMPTION IN THE U. S. : “iN 
(Figures, which are official, represent (except P. C. i. e., per capita) millions of pounds.) he was 
Beef. _. Veal. Mutton-Lamb. Pork (Excl. Ld). Larao tyes 
|Sla ., Consump. |Sla Consump. |Sla Consump. |Sla Consump. | Pro- | Consump. 
A . | ————_——_ } ugh_ | ——————| ugh |—___—_—_} ugh _|——————_| due- |————_—> 
ter.) Total.jP. C.} ter.| Total.;P. C,} ter.) Total.;P. C.|  ter.| Total./P. C.| tion. |Total;P. CG. 
. “ Lbs. Das. Lbs. Lbs. - 
7,193] 6,780) 77.5) 644) 644) 7.4) 560) 558] 6.4) 6,622! 5,917] 67.7] 1,649] 1,055 Stat 
: 6,642) 6,367, 71.5) .627| 627) 7.0} 559) 557} 6.3), 6,968) 6,235] 70.0] 1,741] 1,154) 12.9 
i 7,041) 6,835} 75.4) 683} 683] 7.5} 603) 601} 6.6) 6,024) 5.455] 60.1| 1/504] 1.0491 11.5 
+ 6,703) 6,561) 71.1 686 686, 7.4 599) 596} 6.4| 5,649) 5,267) 57.1] 1,434] 1,052) 11.4 
‘ .466) 6,342) 67.7 656 6 7.0 732 729| 7.8} 6,596] 6,046] 64.5] 1,673] 1,063] 11.3 
‘ 5,888) 5,807/ 61.1 667 667; 7.0 779 773) .8.1| 6,407] 5,873] 61.8] 1,626] 1,068] 11.2 — 
4 »881) 5,854) 60 .6 487 487) 5.0 731 725| 7.5} 6,622) 6,077] 63.0] 1,681] 1,100) 11.4 ~ 
5,606] 5,732] 58.5) 482} 437) 4.4] 712) 725] 7.4] 6,530| 6,102} 62-3] 1.657| 1,192] 12:2 
5,779} 5,418) 54.5 427 428] -4.3 622 623} 6.3) 6,971) 5,908} 59.5] 1,775] 1,281) 12.9 
6,075} 5,639| 56.0 535 536] 5.3 608 614) 6.1) 7,386} 6,055) 60.1} 1,849] 1,368! 13. 
/ ° 6,641) 6,083) 59 -3} 661 662} 6.5 473) 473| 4.6) 6,139) 5,037) 49.3] 1,557] 1,195) 11.7 
4 7,279) 6,527| 63 +0} 764 765| 7.4 493 486] 4.7) 7,854 5,684) 54.8] 1,983] 1,374) 13.3 
“ 6,758} 6,475) 61.6) 803 808) - 7.7 603, 607| 5.8] 7,832] 5,755] 54.8] 2,039] 1,292] 12. 
6,713) 6,715) 63 .1} 814) 7.6 532) 590} 5.5) 7,455) 6,437| 60.5] 2,056} 1,416) 13 .: 
6,163) 6.172) 56.9| 747) 751; 7.0} 626) 640) 5.9) 7,645) 6,886) 63 .5| 2,114} 1,223) 11. 
6,706] 6,644| 60.4 792 797| 7.3 535) 546} 5.0) 8,260) 7,260) 66.1] 2,357] 1,558] 14. 
6,873} 6,853] 61.4 870) 872} 7.8 71 576| 5.2) 9,595) 8,338] 74.7} 2,783) 1,707) 15. 
7,065) 7,001; 61.6 931 935). 8.2 539) 589} 56.2) 9,279) 8,492) 74.7] 2,746] 1,749) 15. 
7,146| 7,175} 62.2} 1,001) 1,004; 8.7 599 597| 5.2) 8,255) 7,794) 67.6] 2,223) 1,522) 13. 
" 7,458] 7,454) 63 .6 960 964; 8.2 643) > 5.5) 8,181] 7,690} 65.7] 2,324) 1,584) 13. 
6,826 6,926) 58.4 867 87 i A 645 645! 5.4) 8,533) 8,122] 68.5] 2,356] 1,634] 13. 
6,082} 6,210' 51.7! 814| 822!) 6 8! 671 673! 5.6 9,387\ 8,863) 73.9! 2,594] 1,763! 14,’ 
— \ ah 
. ALL MEATS (excepting Lard.) 
1 Consumption, 
‘ Slaught- Imports ee Slaught-|’ Imports 
Cal. er. Exports| (less re- Per. || _Cal. er. Exports] (less re- Pe 
( Year. | Total. exports)| Total. [capita. || Year. | Total, exports)| Total. | ¢ 
Mil. Lbs.| Mil.Lbs.| Mil.Lbs.|Mil.Lbs. | Lbs. Mil.Lbs. | Mil.Lbs.| Mil.Lbs.| Mil.Lbs. 
1908... 14,801 Bet ore & 13,791) 154 .91)1919... 16,006 2,169 72 13,655 
a 1909. . 14,362 651 13,585) 149 .8'/1920... 15,511 1,089 116 
1910 13.648 ABT. 2a, fa 13,121] 142 ,2||1921 15,182 819 46 
1911 14,454 584 id 13,777| 147 -1||1922 16,295 775 49 
; 1912 13,749 Sip 73 ite 13,128} 138 .1||1923. 17,912} 1,005 33 
1913 13,729 518 36 13,152} 136 ,2||1924 17,867 77 34 
1914. 13,299 491 307 13,015) 132 .8||1925... 17,005 592 30 
1915. 13,816 1,309 147 12,394) 124 .8)/1926... 17,245 465 59 
- 1916...| 14,626) 1,314 40| 12/866] 127 .7/|1927...| 16,872 352 114] 16,570 
‘ 1917 ...| 13,932] 1,310 36] 12,273} 120.1/|1928..| 16,955 360 es | 16,569 
1918... 16,405 2.428 131'. 13,477! 130.1 j 
I The figures represent dressed weight, and include a small quantity of goat meat, 
p ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED. co 
Rie Year. Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Year. Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Swin G - 
r Number. mber. | Number. | Number. Number. 
ue + ++-|13,286,730 11,030] 13,359,850) 54,708,530 a 
¥ 227 7)19785 1556 $:400|13,525,670|61,615,290 
é 909 .. ..{13,611,422| 6,515,976|14,724,699/53,219,568)/ 19: 
wi aoe 40,600 2,600] 14,797,030) 47,075,620 1 é 
: 4,500| 18,056,859] 56,646, 140})1922.. 8,363,100 


9'247,340| 55,564, 160 * 8/824'200 
20°240|57,046,380]| 1924... .|14;399,700] 9,466,300] 1 
ern °121]14'705/986] 10/099, 195] 15.45 
.|14971,000] 91542;000} 16,689, 779.0 

” . |14;000:000} 9/030/000] 16,589/000|69,250,000 
'|12"452/000| 8,667,000] 17,348,000|76,593,000 


5 are esti- | of Agriculture, based on the number of animals 
ude lambs, The above Aenre g | slaughtered under Federal inspection. ans _ 


_— incl 
 mpeed “the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 8. Dept. 


THE LIVE STOCK DOLLAR. 
(From a Bulletin of the Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


‘ : 1924 to 1928, | and 1.6 cents in 1928. .The net proceeds to seller 
spate a rashes ot 2, cares ot | 85 om 2 oS Eu een 8, a0 Sant 
y ted in forty | 92.9 cents in , 94.1 Ce: ) 3 ‘ 
live stoek shipped from 4,384 points loca the 23,3807 i 1928. © eee ‘og ee 
: re at ; e do a. 5: 
© SOUR Re tes anor coniet, on em | SERGE Toschi Tole bane Ie an 
Ni : 4 : : ined, on the | cents , 3 cents in .5 cen ‘ , and 

pea it oi live stock comiby the Dur- 3.9 cents in 1928. Other costs of distribution ab- 

average 5.6 cents out of ele orbed by freight charges | sorbed 3.2 cents in 1924, 2.3 cents in 1925, 1.9 cents 
a Sede Joos: 4.3 cents in 1926; 3.8 cents | in 1926, 2.3 cents in 1927, and 2.8 cents in 1928, 
4 ge ainaees 1 192: Other costs of dis- | The net proceeds to seller at shipping point rose from 
Pein aeorbet 2 gore 10242 a | Seal nut loa Ok! cnt fn Tee? and 
; , 5 : b ’ cents cents in , bu » i an 
aos” is mp PU ea inl nadie e bated “the dolla oe by the purchaser for shee) 6 

Aah , 3 yas the dollar pa ys 3 
ane Pee Rete FO Re eee a te tat pene ik cents were absorbed by freight charges in 1924, "3.2 
1926; Ree Paar Garcheses is 1024 ‘for | 5.2 cents in 1928. Other costs of distribution required 
a at ollar . 
veacbashar oe Ri Sa te. Ae ew Ol cenis | 2.8 cents in 1927, and 2.8 cents in i ann 
_ charges. , This declines to 1d 3.1 cents in 1928. Other proceads to seller at shipping point rose from 91 centé 
© tea of jistribution declined from. 2,8 cents tp 1924 | In 1924 v0 92 coon ts. in 1937 aud 92 cents in 1928. 
_ 402.5 cents in 1925, 2.4 cent vin 320, 2 cents In HAR, ‘ ms 


> Pe hi, ms Ln 7 ae . P we oe = ‘ so gd . i 7 hn 
ah Catan ' Pah ae 8 og vi ‘Eh ef EF ria. y cary. eS ae 5 ae 

pe 6 a. . E , wat ho ae | 
Be S60 United. States Fisheries Here and Abroad. BAe es, 


FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND (ALASKA. y 
(Compiled by oe Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce.) t 
CATCH: By sections. 


| Persons | Trans- 
Sections. Fisher- | Fishing | Fishing on trans-| porting Products. 
: men. essels. | boats. j Dorters. | vessels. 
‘Number.| 2 umber. Number: Number: "Number. Pounds. | Vatue. 
Ne wy England States, 1924.. 15,007 10,022 279 162 | 406,822,000 19,818,000 
Middle Atlantic States, 1926.. 9,971 eit enn “89 63 | 168,012,000 1zfoas'000 ,000 
_ Chesapeake Bay States, 1925. 24,793 574 | 17,021 985 523 | 333,206,000 1 
South Atlantic States, 1927...] 11,527 177 | 7,223 208 115 | 260,669.000 5,696, nity 
Gulf States, 1927. .....-...... 15,353 499 8,801 136 68 | 200,072,000 10,167,000 
. Pacific Coast States, 1927. 20,514 767 7,786 474 172 | 651,197,000 227306,000 
Mississippi River States, 1922.| 12,310 |:.......] 15,538 30 13 105,734,000 4,504,000 
be Lake Wpates 1927 2. S22. 5,825 401 2,368 162 103 87,659,000 7,032,000 
Alaska, GOS ei ne, Oa cig 11,610 583 6,885 1,755 474 | 699,006,000 — ,000 
: te _Total various years, 1922-28. 126,910 4,233 | 80,148 4,117 1,693 |2,912,277,000 12,734,000 


” Note. —For the Pacifie Coast and Lake States the number of transporters and persons on transportess 
are tor ye Statistics of the fisheries of the Gulf States include those for Lake OKeechobee, Fla. 


By- Grand 
-|. Salmon. | Sardines. Fish. Oysters. Shrimp. Genre. Produets. Total. 


Dallars. Dollars. Dollars. *| Dollars. Dollars. } Dollars. Doi Dotlars. 
69] 6. 2 2,179,271) 3,804,781) 46,634,706 R351, 827 94,986,533 
423,616) 3,064,087) 60,464,947 z| 11,390,693} an LS55.G00 


7 S 
478,044; 4,608,950) 72, 164.589) 10,308,990) So1ars573 
782, 357 14,600 7 


BE 2s 
28 


Veer ee 


367.949 5,321,832) 81/384.133] 12,793,256] 94,177,389 
"7601576| 5,181,547] 95:871,855! 14/880.956/110,752,811 


My Ni The aL, fae herd in 1928 numbered 871,513, ; 10,233,735; herring and Sn 49 266,382; sperm, 
and tre’ S. were killed for their skins. 703,225; all other, 1,987,702. 

4 The consumption ‘of fish oils is double that of the 
peers production, therefore the imports are large and 


wing. 

ca in 1928, and their output was 15,629,980 enThe value of shad and shad roe, canned in 1928, 

, ea cases, containing 617,327,527 pounds of | amounted to $233,846. 
roducts. | The U. S. Bureau of Fisheries in the fiseal year 
Of the by-products, there were 12,145,577 gallons | 1929, distributed 2,861,236,000 eggs, 4,062,948.000 
fish and whale oils, valued at $5, 149, 618; 306,013 | fry, and 136,185,500 fingerlings. The majority of the 
Ved oe products, valued at 82, 600. ean eee output a of oo. fiounders, haddeck, 
roduction in pounds)—cod san lock, cisco, e trout, pike perch, yellow perch, 

1,8 ae 3,085; menhaden, 27,752,302; whale, | salmon "and whitefish. 


FISHERIES OF THE’ WORLD. 
‘(Compiled by the United States Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C.) 


Products. Products. 
Pounds. Value. Dolls. Pounds. Value. Dolls. 
BRE O0g] £3880 Fea 222222: | HBL nog ata pare 
130, +400, 700,000, 
52,603,000] ‘1,575,000 2S 'ons e008 bart ti 
55,042,800] 6,716,700 13,614,090 693: 
:910, 2,197,000 :100,000 180,000 
1,075,000,000|  49;460,600 650,060,000] — 17,000,000 
ie ain 25,350,000] ‘1,250,000 : 20,000,000} 1500; 
ma & other 7 B 000 
Asiatic cout S| 5 73995. 000 met 
a incl, EGTRRA APS eh ewe ba “34,000,000 we oe vasa), SORTER 
«!- cCupat 15,000,000] 2,800,000 50,486,000} 27/820,000 
r 168,000,000] 9,650,000 1,206,000,000| — 501000,000 
80,336,000} 8,000,000 770,542,000| 23,895,500 
gre asl cra ee see] a0 96h 3 
1172, 519, 2,000,000,000| 40,000,000 
634,175,000| 42,73 ‘000; 
30,683,000 133, SOR 008,000) Ste ae 
2,600,000,000} 13,035,000 
551,150,000} 11,023,000 
ten Bo o09 203009 883,691,000] 58'895/000 
000, 7985, 15,000,000 
0,000,000)... ... 300. ‘ 
yi 300) 009 16, ies, 669 414,000} 22,726,400 
| A . hUUY) || « COURUIICS 2.02% sb aes] ae ee a ke 800,000 
2,908,372,000 13330.000 
1apen Re ene 
| 2,000,000,000] 20,000,000 es eee 
dat irs ais 1927] ‘80,000,000! ~ 4,500/000 27,295,606,300|1,018,303,000 
Persons engaged in the fishing industry—Canada, ) J — 200; orld, 000. , 
83,303; Denmark, 18,649; England and Wales’ | wale pe nerd for Naren Snuiends wont ane 


5,944; France, 88,000; Holland 45,300; Iceland, | i 23 OT 000. - TS 
[ide land judsho0: daly, 78,681 ‘gapan. L115. cs, 6 fish landed on the west coast of Madras 

7 , 36, 0 . ic “ 
57,471; Sweden, 24,775; U. S., incl. Alaska, 124,773: * eighed 400,000,000 ibe. Worth $2 A00000s Fa ae 


ire eat CAUGHT BY ANCLERS. 


7 . as. ‘John. Treadwell Nichols ro the | Campen Heilner of Field and St . 
Museum of Natural History and by Van | a field representative of the Scien nh also to 


CAUGHT heed ROD AND REEL, eng! 

Where Caught. By Whom Caught. 
a ae : 
Santa Catalina Isl, Cal.., .|Frank Kelly 


Long Key, Fin .........+. 8. W. Eccl 
Miami, Fla tere 


F, gmail mouth.. 
a 


Santa C ‘atalina Isl. ’ Cal. 
Fishing Banks, N.Y. Bay . wt 
Fishing Banks, N.Y. Bay.. 
Cohasset. Narrows Mass vb 
Bimini, Bahamas. 


~~ 


Peek 


: John C. Lawrence vn Sa 


ebcdassathaickasometehh 


Lon -|Mae Han 

Fishing Bi Bicat N.Y, Bay os I Foster, ‘Pat Regan 
driteeter islands . . (|Zane Grey : 
Sort Citv. N. J. -.|Capt. Jack Toman 
Fishing Banks, N.Y. Bay. ||red Foster 

Off Miami, BUG. a’ 5. Sites 
Auburn, Me ..:........., R. O 
+Bordentown, Ni... 
Lake Wissata, Wis........ 
White River, Ind..: 

Gulf of Lower Calif 

Aaro River, Norway 


_ 


er 
deli .|Sir Richard Musi 
Ae Renecake eta Cap, Laurie D. 
a C. Gray 
New Zealand et, Pee Zane Grey 
Panuco River, Mex....... W. A. Meo! 
Nippigon River, Ont. .|Dr. W. J. Cook 
Logan River, Utah . W. W. Sma 
Pyramid Lake, Indian Res- 
ervation, Nixon, Nev. 


ei ache sis Stas tebe Skimmerhorn j 
Isle Royale, Mich’........ E. A. ee 
Skycomish River, Wash . ee atone 4 
Okanagan Lake, Brit. Col. 


ee ee Se 


os 


SSMOSHH OCMMOCSCSS SCMmocow 


4 Wahoo...... ee 0 Nassau, Bahamas........ 
_ Yellowtail, Cal.. 1926 0! New Zealand.....-.---.. 
— ‘*Lake trout, 80 Tbe. Pag ay. Mich., abt. 1878, | their annual prize fishing contest, are 
reported by U. 8S. Nat. Ss. Those of the Museum are taken from Ute Sa 
; +Reported but not yet t verified, pase of Fisheries, Jordan & Evermann, G. 
¢ All of of the Field and Stream records, taken for | Goode, and Field and Stream, 


BIGGEST FISH CAUGHT BY ANY METHOD. 
(Compiled by the American Museum of Natural History.) 


aya? Of. Bish. | | of Fish, | Yr.| Lbs. |Oz3.| Where Caught. Name of Fish. | Yr. 
Bass, Edenton, N. C. |} Ray, Whip........ 
Bags, Striped, ... lg did yc ER OS Salmon, iAtiantic.. 
“4 ha BI, Sea| 1902 Avalon, Cal. “  Chinook.. 
rah Sr ghee 1903 Nant'ket, Mass. || Shark, Whale. 
Pir, cette de he Zug Lake, Sw. "Hammerh'd 
St. Louls, Mo. Sturgeon. ....... 1911 
Fla. Swordfish, B.B.. 
Off Mass. Trout, Lake... . 
Sf. Ang. ia. |b de css 
Noank, Conn, 
Off Mass. . || Tarpon,..... 
Off Miaral, Fla. 
Siri, Tate pl] LUBGS. . vss cee che ee 


Man )f1 
91 S.C, Isl., Cal. «|| Wahoo..........|.... 
Mus 1 (Gens ih) I 1308 Min, Lake, Wis. || Weakfish..,.....1...- 


1929 fish catch—Broad Bill Swordfish ey Ibs , WHERE EELS COME FROM ; 
land, N Y., by Charles Lehmann, reat “Tt is not generally known,” says Pauline H. 
Meeeta ens, 20 Ibs., 8 oz., Hudson River, north | Dederer, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune, “that pene 


the eggs’ nor embryos of eels had ever been seen 
of Glens Falis, N. Y., by Charles Sine SEAR ee their discovery in_1925 by Dr, Marie Pol nd 
78 Ibs., Long Key, Fla., by Thos Cardeza; King- member of Dr. William Beebe's expedition to t 


+ 


oe 


spe esa 
C. Look't, N. 
Gt, Brit. | fe 
24 k. R 


Raaee weet 


fish, 40 Ibs, 8 oz. off Palm Beach, Fla., by Otto H.- Sargasso Sea. 
Spanish pepe 31 Ibs. (4 ft. long) ‘i “In the oozy ‘sea soup,’ or grees ee 
I. D. Harris, of the Standard Pe in nets from the ocean surface, larvae of ee 
LO Key, Fla., by Miss D. | relatively abundant, varying in size from a q@ 


0z., at Kelly Byne, Ind. | of an ineh to three Inches in length, about the shay 
eral Fig oa Feb. 28, 1929, it is unlawful | of a willow leaf, and incredibly ’ thin. pines | 
sale as food for human consumption | Schmidt's discovery of the wbreeding gx per 
len cel’ geceelie Tarra ed a hin torky-ehght fol tne Arctutus expedition stard ube ust es 
> r t 0) the Arcturus expedition si i 
i oie ing tle 7 pies 9 unravel ge mystery, of the origin of these lar ne 
: : “Tn a dish of sea water containing various 
animals of the Same four oho dots ¢ ae iiving 
stull were foun pigs proved to be the elusive 
long sought after. In the course a a few days of 
rts erusy one of these dots was observed to transform 
6,328). rman doubtful if. tre moskanunee , | intoye ao fhe first time the entire life i 
he’ pax AK oubt a us for the 
ee ught that weighed ag much bs. | made known 


air The Almanac presents herewith measurements 
of a few of the largest and finest big game trophies 
in collections noted throughout the world, being 
culled from the great authoritative work, Roland 
Ward's Record of Big Game, Eighth Edition 
(marked Ward), and from the famous national 
collection of heads and horns at the New York 
- Zoological Gardens by Dr. William T. Hornaday 
‘(marked Zoo). The abbreviations in the measure- 
ments of horns, &c., are: b. c., indicates basic cir- 
- cumference; 1, length; and spd., widest spread of 
the horns. Wherever known the territory where 


ose, Kenai, Alaska—10% in. b. ¢., 4144 in, 1, 
5. shee spd., 215 in. width of palmation, Pains 


aes Kenai, Alaska—9% in. b. c., 48 in. 1., 114 
ee ATM in. width of palmation, points 


ee Hudson’s Bay, Ganadab36 in. b. ¢., 
62 in. 1, 504¢ in. rd points 21+17. Ward 
aribou, ‘Cassiar Mts., C. ==8 in. b.°c., 56 in. 1, 

in. spd., points 36418. Zoo 


. ") 


[e) en Alaska—8 44 in. b. c., 62 in. 1, 50 in. spd. 

9+ 15: Zoo 

aribou., Newfoundland—6 % in. b. c., 4934 in. 

. spd., points 18+ 12. Ward 

Reindeer, Norway—5}¢ in. b ¢., 60 in. 1, 4144 in 

| spd., points 22+ 15. Ward 

Wapiti Gacy Mountain), Wyoming—S8 in. b. c., 

1 63 44 in. 1., 52 in. spd., aoe (ae e Ward 

_ Wapiti, Arizona —9’in. b. c., 4034 in. 1, 48 os 
i 

Sambar deer, India—7 in. b. ¢., 5044 in. 1, ea 

. spd., points 3+ 


3. 
Ww p deer, Terai, em Sg 1 a Foe PY mh 
jis "38-in, spd., points 8 Ward 
H rtebeest, North ‘Africa 834 in. b. c., 15% in. 


. ., 7% in, spd. Ward 

Strat’ ar erem: ple Africa—13 in. Ae C, 

27% in. 1, Ss a ard 

ebeest is ou ay, ae in. b.c., 2230 in. 

War 

pace (Cave), South Africa—12}¢ in. b. c., 

26 in. L, 1334 in. spd. Ward 

Hartebeest {iconsi, Nyassaland, Africa—12%¢ in. 
ik, Oy 2a . 1,, 20°in. spd, War 

Rie Jubalana, ‘Afcicn—8% in, Db. ce; 26% in. 

14 in, War x 

Mndlec Portuguese East Africa—20 in. L, 

ie spd. Ward 

Black reese): Orange Free State, we s. 


A.—26 4 in. L, 14% in. spd. rd 
aterbuck, Transvaal, U. S. A—9 in. b. c., wos 


' _ 17 in. s Ward 

we, N. Rhodeala, Africa—8% in. b. c., 

Min. i 1414 in. Ward 

f hone "Kalahari, | eet -A.—Giineb. ci, 19 te in. 
ay 


a Re pd. 
, Teak “Clapeia ene Tibet—6 in. b. c., Wad 4 


1644 in., 1., 414 in. spd. Vai 
‘azelle, "Kenya, Africa—714 in. b. ¢. 


30 

ard 

Africa—10 in. b. c., 

Ward 

Africa—8 in. b. Gi, 

. 1,23 % in. 8 Ward 

M ountain’ Bushbuck, “Lake Zwai, Africa—I0 in, 
_-b. ¢@,, 44 in. 1, 214% in. EPCs Ward 
es ips oe Africa—11 in. b. c., 64 in. 


Ward 

Pasere Sapaand, Africa—74 in. b. c., 
ao boy eds Ward 
nad Zam py 4 Rnorlesia—12 3 in. b. 6., py in, 


ard 
plana er Aileen): iranaahyike”-18 in. b.\e, 8 
n. 


ints ey spd. "War 
pee. Horn Rocky Mountain Sheep), Banff, B. OER 
ta c., 4014 in. 1. 

“Alberta, Canada—18%4 in. b. «., oe 
in, spd. Ward 
orn, Yukon, Canada—15% in. b. c., 
‘n, 1. 2614 in. spd. Ward 
‘Horn, Schlesiey Mts., B. C.—1434 in 
ip oretin. i 2344 in. spd. Zoo 
White Mountain Sheep, Kanai, Alaska—13 a 
b. ¢., 384 in. 1, 2014 in. spd. 

Big ‘Horn, Lower Gattornins 16% in. b. ¢., 439 
1 2534 in. spd. Zoo 


3 


BIC CAME TROPHIES OF NOTE. 


Marco Polo's reeks yet Asia—1536 in. b. Aer: 
70% in. 1., 4434 in. spd Ward 

Marco Polo’s Argali, Great Pamir, Asia—17_ in.- 
b. c., 70 in. 1., 52 in. spd. ard 

ine ae Argall, Altair. Mts., “let ~ 
b. 59% in. 1., 40 in. spd. Zoo 

Markhior (Suleman), ‘Afghanistan—10 }4 in. b.¢, 
394% in. 1., 2414 in. spd. Ward 

Markhor * Golan, Beluchistan—2714 in. b. he 
19 in. 

ena ae (Aston, Gilgit, Asia—11 in. b.’¢., ost 
in spi 

Rocky Mountain. Goat, Cassiar—6 in. b. ¢., fies 


n. 1. 
thes, coe India—8 % in. b. ¢., 1634 in. anes 
in. s 
a | SES Asiatt, ere Shan—11¥4 in. b. ¢., rn 
Ss 
Bigon @rairie, Wyoming—15 in.: -b. €.; ce or 


30 }4 in. spd. ara 
Bison (Wood)—15 in. b. c., 1834 in. L, 3034 an 


spd. 
Bison (Indian) or Gaur—26 4 in. 1., 314 in. spd. Feet 
Bison Gudion) or Gaur—20 in. b. c., 31% in. 1, 
44% in Ward 
Musk Ox, pers grounds, Canada—20%4 in. b._¢., 
26% in. 1., 28 in. spd. Zoo 
Buffalo (wild) or Arna, India—77}4 in. 1, about 
84 in. s Brit. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 
Buffalo (wild) or Arna, India—56 in. spd. Zoo 


are esa Wakamba, Africa—41 in. L, ess 


hepa (Cape), Uganda, Africa—37%4 in. 4 483 


Buffalo (Cape)—38 in. 1. 38 in. spd. cmos 
Buffalo (Soudan), White Nile—32% in. 1, 44 in. 
spd. Ward 
Bes Kenya Col., Africa—Maximum height, 19 
t. 3 in Ward 


ciate, ‘Southeast Africa—Maximum height, 18 
. 7 in Ward 
RES So dee! 8 grown bull weighs at. least 
three tons, as about 14 ft., height at shoulder 
about 4 it. 10 The trophy is the lower curved 
tusk; largest at Kenya, Africa, measured 7% _ 


in. b. c., 6434 in. 1. on outside curve.) ard . 
ee Wild Boar, Gosrama, India—Tusk, oak 
in. lL. 
Wart-hog, 24 in, 1. Ward 


Rhinoceros (Indian), ieaee rie. 24% in. "b. c.,°* 
24 in. 1. Ward 


Rhinoceros (Black), 
1834 in. b. ¢., 53% in. 
Rhinoceros (White), South Africa—Front horn 
2214 in. b. ¢., 6244 in. 1. Ward 
Elephant (Asiatic) (Burma—Maximum height at 
shoulder, a ft. 6 in.)—Terai, CER We te 
in. and 32 in. b. c., § ft. 9 in. and 8 ft. 
on outside curve, weight, 161 Ibs. and 160 toe. Ward 
bs bas GAsean) Abyssinia—Maximum height, 
e722 Tusks (Kenya), 18% in. b. c. each, 
i ft 5% in.,’and 11 ft.; weight, pair, 293 Toate 


Lion, Kenya, Africa—10 ft. 7 in. 1.; two others, 
10 ft. 5 in, Ward 
India—11 ft. 54% * 15 TLtt.1 ins ae 
1, and two 10 ft. 7 in. 1. Ward 
Leopard, Kashmir, Asia—9 ft. 1 in.; gal , 
it. 0 in.; dhar, 9 ft. 0 in. 3 pall erard 
Snow leopard, Central Asia—Two measured °8. ft. 
8 in. lL Ward 
in. ear to end 
aw, 2634 in. cir- 
16% in. between ps PR 
. Zoo 
Bear (Kodiak), Alaska—Length oi skin, -13 eee 6 
rd 
4 (Grizzly), Cassiar—Length of skin, 9 ft. 1 
Ward 


Kenya, Africa—Front horn, 
L Ward 


ri 


Alaskan Brown Bear, Alaska—19 
of nose, 4% in. in breadth of 
Me ont a of jaws, 


es (Black), Wyoming—Length of skin, 7 ft. 54 
War 


a (Polar), Greenland—Length of skin, 9 nan 


ar 

Walrus (Pacific), Alaska—15 in. width, 45% in. 

circumference of muzzle, 15 rey width’ of muzzle, 
head. Zoo 


5914 in. circumference at ba 
Walrus (Pacific), Behring Peas tee Measure 314% 
. had been sawn of. 


ray 1. (after about 334 in. 
874 in. circumference, 
Walrus Koha tela hecemiparginyoirt bo measure, ate 
n., 934 in. 
we 
“Ward 


aes “Grecriand—Tusk. -measures 37%- in, 


a ij > 
eeariiens's 


= UNITED STATES. 
_._ Alabama—Department of Game and Fisheries, 
Montgomery. 
Alaska—Executive Officer, Alaska Game Com- 
Seen,  ecommey or Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
Arizona—State Game Warder, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—Secretary, Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, Little Rock. 
Q California—Executive Officer, Fish and Game 
‘ eee. Postal Telegraph Building, San Fran- 


co. 

Colorado—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Denver. 

Connecticut—Superintendent of Fisheries and 
Game, Hartford. 

Delaware—Chief Game and Fish Warden, Dover. 

District of Columbia—Superintendent Metro- 
Politan Police, Washington. 

Florida—State Game Commissioner, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—Game and Fish Commissioner, Atlanta. 

Hawaii—Chief Territorial Fish and Game Warden, 
Honolulu. 

Idaho—Fish and Game Warden, Boise. 

Illinois—Director, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield. 

Indiana—Superintendent, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, Dept. of Conservation, State House, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa—State Game Warden, Des Moines. 

Kansas—State Fish and Game Warden, Pratt. 

Kentucky—Executive Agent, Game and Fish 
‘ Commission, Frankfort. 

. Louisiana—Commissioner of Conservation, Court 
Building, New Orleans. 

Maine—Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, State House, Augusta. 

Game Warden, 514 Munsey 


Maryliand—State 
Building, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—Director, Division of Fisheries 


— Game, Dept. of Conservation, State House, 
on. 

ee rentor, Department of Conserva- 
on, 


gz. 
Minnesota—Game and Fish Commissioner, De- 
Dartment of Conservation, St. Paul. 
’ Mississippi—Secretary of State, Jackson; 
Sheriff or County Clerk. 
Missouri—Game and Fish Commissioner, Jeffer- 
son City. 
. Montana—State Fish and Game Warden, Helena. 
uA Nebraska—State Game Warden, Lincoln. 
F Nevada—Secretary, State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, Reno. 
New Hampshire—Fish and Game Commissioner, 
Concord. 
ed New Jersey—Secretary, Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, Trenton. 
New Mexico—State Game Warden, Santa Fe. 
‘ ioe York—Secretary, Conservation Department, 
i any, : 
North Carolina—Director, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh. 


or 


Amendments to the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
Regulations were approved by the President on April 
23, 1929. Wilson snipe, or jacksnipe, and woodcock 
- are the only shore birds that may be killed during the 
hunting season 1929-30. 
oY The open seasons on waterfowl, coot, and Wilson 
oi snipe remain the same as in 1928 except in the fol- 
6 lowing States: Illinois and Missouri, where the season 
Z has been changed to the period September 24-January 
7: Oklahoma, where the new season is from October 
16 to January 31; and that portion of Washington 
lying east of the summit of the Cascades, where the 
season has been changed to the period September 16- 
December 31, the season west of the summit of the 
Baccades. contains as previously, October 1- 
January 15. ‘ 

In New York the open season for hunting wood- 
cock has. been changed to the period October 1 to 31. 
A separaté season from November 1-January 31 
‘has been established for mourning doves in the coun- 
4 ties of Mobile and Baldwin in the State of AlaDA I, 
_* in North Carolina the dove season has been change 

to the period November 20-January 31; and Georgia 
has been included in the group of southern States 
having a split season on mourning doves from Septem- 
per 1 t0'30 and from November 20-January 31. 
| colect is festigbad to the period ou at day trom 

- collectors is restricted to the Y 

“ef ooechatt an hour before gunpee to sunset. Applica- 


tates—Game and Game Laws and Officials. 


GAME LAW OFFICIALS, UNITED STATES, CANADA, MEXICO,  —— 


x. FEDERAL GAME AND FISH LEGISLATION, 1929. 


North Dakota—Secre es. 
Devi Take Secretary, Game and Fish Board Pa 
o—Chief Game Warden, Departmen 
Agriculture, Columbus. ; jab Oe 

Klahoma—sState Fish and Game Warden, 
Oklahoma City. ‘ 
Oregon—State Game Warden, Portland. 
Pennsylyania—Executive Secretary, Board _ of 
Game Commissioners, Harrisburg, Ue, é 
ode Island—Chairman, mmissi: ¥, 
Birds, Providence. . se asia a i ta 
South Carolina—Chief Game Warden, Columbia. __ 
oe Dakota—Director of Game and Fish, 
erre. 4 ae 
Tennessee—State Game and Fish Warden, De- 
Partment of Agriculture, Nashville, ew 
Texas—Game, Fish and Oyster Commissioner, 


ee ~ eee Fish ‘Salt 
tah—State Fish and Game Commissioner, <3 
Lake City. - on :, 
Vermont—Fish and Game Commissioner, Mont- _ 
pelier. . epee 
Virginia—Executive Secretary, Department of — 
Gane ae ‘ae! pisberies, Eyre ie SS 
ashington—Supervisor 0 ame and Gam 
Fish, Box 384, Seattle. ise : ; 
West Virginia—Game and Fish Commission, — 
Charleston. ye eee 
Wisconsin—Conservation Director, Madison. 
Wyoming—State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Cheyenne. - 


CANADA. See 


The Commissioner of National Parks of Canada, 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, administers the — 
Migratory Birds Convention Act. ‘ es ia 

Alberta—Game Commissioner, Department of 
Agriculture, Edmonton. jo - 

British Columbia—Provincial Game Warden, — 
Game Branch, Victoria. : Vy,2"% 

Manitoba—Chief Game Commissioner, Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick-——Chief Game Warden, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines, Fredericton. rj a. 

Northwest — 


Interior, Ottawa. : CSTR be 
Nova Scotia—Chief Cl'k, Dept. of Lands and 
Forests, Halifax. » ne 
Ontario—Deputy 
eries, Toronto. ee ae a 
Prince Edward Island—Deputy Minister of — 
Agriculture, Charlottetown. ; i Cia l 
Quebec—Superintendent of Fisheries and Game, 
ies oom of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, — 
juebec. eck 
Saskatchewan—Game Commissioner, Regina. 3 
Yukon—Gold Commissioner, Dawson City, Ts j 


NEWFOUNDLAND, ; 


Secretary, Game and Inland Fisheries Board, 
St. Johns. AeA. 


MEXICO, WR aati. i 
Mexico—Secretary of Agriculture, Clty of Mexico. 


vo 


! 
tions to take or possess migratory birds for scientific 
or educational purposes will now be accepted when ~ 
endorsed by ornithologists or certain persons engaged 
in scientific work or in wild-life conservation. Pes, 

Taxidermists engaged in receiving and mounting — 
migratory birds are now required to keep accurate — 
records of all such transactions. ; 

The hunting of migratory birds from automobiles 
is not permitted. The use of sinkboxes on inland 
waters is still prohibited, but_they may be on 
coastal waters such as Great Soutb ey New York; 
Barnegat Bay, New Jersey; Susquehanna Flats, 
Maryland; Back Bay, Virginia; and Currituck 
Sound, North Carolina. , 

The bag limits remain the same as in 1928. 

A new act of great importance in the conservation 
of migratory birds was approved February 18, 1929, } 
authorizing the establishment of a national system — 
of inviolate refuges to furnish in perpetuity reserya- 
tions for the adequate protection of such birds, The 
act authorizes appropriations totaling $7,800,000 
over a period of ten years for the urchase and 
acauisition of marsh and water areas for sanctuary 


purposes. : 

, imated by John C, Phillips, presi- 

dont ~ Me ection Wild Fowlers’ Club, that 

nen ees and duels are killed by sportsmen in 
ited States every year. : 

y eae must be added a large number of wild tur- 
keys and pheasants, quail, partridge, and grouse. 
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ane Preserve, N, D.,; and the Elk Refuge, Wyo. 


1s _ Stracton Island, Me. 


‘Nash Island, Me. 


In order to obtain accurate information regarding 
the abundance, distribution, and migration of water- 
fowl and other birds, the U. S. Biological Survey is 
conducting monthly censuses of waterfowl and yearly 
censuses of breeding birds at important points in the 

~ United States, Canada, Newfoundland and Alaska. 

In the case of waterfowl these censuses are taken, 
of both migrating, wintering, and breeding birds; of 
other birds, only those that are breeding. 

The purpose of the waterfowl censuses is to aid in 
the administration of the migratory-bird treaty act 
which enforces the treaty with Great Britain for the 
protection of birds that migrate between the United 
States and Canada. 

‘From these monthly waterfowl censuses the move- 
tents and the increase or decrease of each species of 
waterfowl are being traced, and the concentration 


areas that exist in different parts of the North Ameri- 


can Continent are being determined. 
The waterfowl censuses were inaugurated in Au- 
gust, 1927. The censuses of breeding land birds have 
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Bird Census ; Life 


BIRD CENSUS IN NORTH AMERICA. | 


Span of Animals. io 8 


been in progress since 1914. ie . ; 

‘It has been ascertained through counts of breeding 
birds that birds in the agricultural districts in the 
Northeastern United States average slightly more 
than a pair to the acre, though in parts of the arid 
West and on the treeless plains this number dwindles 
to an average of half a pair, or even less, to the acre. 

By far the most abundant birds in the United 
States are the robin and the English sparrow, but 
several others are common enough to make their _ 
total numbers run well into the millions. 

The counts so far show that the most abundant 
bird on farms in the Northeastern States is the robin; 
next to this is the English sparrow, and following 
these are the song sparrow, chipping sparrow, mea- 
dow lark and catbird, in the order named. 

The densest bird population anywhere recorded is 
on the suburban estate of Gilbert Grosvenor, near 
Washington, D. C., where a careful count showed, 
in 1915, one hundred and thirty-five pairs of forty 
species on five acres. 


... On Dec. 22, 1921, the President signed an Execu- 
tive Order creating bird refuges of the lands within 
the National Bison Range, Mont., Sullys Hill Game 


. Pass A’Loutre Mud Lumps, 1a. 
Freeman's Rock, Me. 


Cobb Island, Va. 


Orange Lake, Fla 
- Matinicus Rock, Me. 
~ Great Duck Island, Me, 
Moosehead Lake, Me. 


~ Old Man’s Lane, Me 
Cranber:y Island, Me 
Huron Islands, Mich. 
Congress has established national game refuges 
(acréage in parenthesis) wholly or in part in the fol- 


Long Pond, Fla, 


lowing National Forests—Cherokee No. 1 (30,000) 


Tenn.; Cherokee No. 2 (14,000) Ga.; Custer State 
‘Park (44,360) S. Dak.; Grand Canyon (886,208) 


Edward W. Bok, of Philadelphia, has established 
in Florida, and dedicated to public use a bird refuge, 
_ called the Mountain Lake Sanctuary and Singing 
- Yower. The tract covers 48 acres and entirely covers 
Iron Mountain, the highest point of land in Florida. 
The Carillon has 61 belis, cast in England, ranging 

in weight from 16 Ibs. to 23,000 Ibs. 


In Wisconsin, the 42,000-acre Horicon Marsh is 
being drained by the State and converted into a wild 
waterfowl refuge. 

' Georgia is establishing a chain of game refuges and 
publie shooting grounds. ae 

The heath hen has vanished except at Martha’ 
Vineyard. The reclamation of marsh lands is exter 
_ minating the sandhill crane, the white pelican, the 
- curlews and many species of sandpipers and plovers. 

The establishment of extensive sanctuaries on the 
public lands and waters of Canada for preserving 
valuable varieties of game has long been an estab- 

hed policy in the Dominion. The total area so 
reserved exceeds 300,000 square miles and includes 
zones segregated for the protection of buffalo, elk, 


Oe ‘ NATIONAL BIRD RESERVATIONS. 
Estab- Estab- Estab- 
_ NAME. lished. NAME. lished NAME. lished. 
Pelican Island, Fla........} 19C3 ||Deer Flat, Idaho......... 1909 ||Aleutian Islands, Alaska. .| 1913 
Breton Island, La.......- 1904 || Willow Creek, Mont...... 1909 ||Petit Bois Isl., Ala., Miss. .| 1913 
: ee Lake, N.. D.....--. 905 ||Carlsbad, N.M......:... 1909 |/Anaho Island, Nev....... 1913 
Huron Islands, Mich...... 19C5 ||Rio Grande, N. M........ 1909 ||Smith Island, Wash....... 1914 
Siskiwit Islands, Mich... .} 1905 ||Cold Springs, Ore......... 1909 ||Ediz Hook, Wash......... 1915 
‘Passage Key, Fla......... 905 ||Belle Fourche, S. D....... 1909 ||Dungeness Spit, Wash....} 1915 
Indian Key, Fla.....5.... 1906 ||Strawberry Valley, Utah...| 1909 ||Big Lake, Ark............ 1915 
Tern Islands, La......... 1907 ||Conconully, Wash........ 1909 ||Mille Lacs, Minn.....:... 1915 
Shell Keys, La....... ... 1907 ||Minidoka, Idaho. . 1909 ||North Platte, Neb...... 1916 
Three Arch Rocks, Ore....| 1907 || Bering Sea, Alaska 1909 ||Caloosahatchee, Fla 1920 
Lee Tuxedni, Alaska... 1909 ||Nine-Pipe, Mont 1921 
Quillayute Needles, Was! ¢ St Lazaria, Alask:; 1909 ||Pablo, Mont.... 1921 
Copalis Rock, Wash. 1907 |/Culebra, P. R... 1909 ||/Flat Creek, Wyo..... 1922 
East Timbalier, La 1907 )|Farallon, Cal. . 1909 ||Blackbeard Island, Ga 1924 © 
_ Tortugas Keys, Fla .| 1908 }||Pribilof, Alaska 1909 ||Brevard, Fla. ........ 1925 
Key West, Fla.... .-| 1908 ||/Bogoslof, Alaska. 1909 pper Mississippi Riv: 1926 
_ Klamath Lake, Ore., Calif. 1908 !!Clear Lake, Cal.......... 1911 |/Columbia River...... 926 
_ Wake Malheur, Ore....... 1908 ||Forrester Island, Alaska...| 1912 ||Johnston Island, Hawaii...| 1926 
, Chase‘Lake, N. D........ 1908 |'Hazy Islands, Alaska... .. 1912 ||Savannah River, So. Car...| 1927 © 
Pine ‘Island, Flaw... .. 2.2. 908 ||Niobrara, Neb. .........- 1912 ||McKay Creek, Oregon....| 1927 « ° 
Palma Sola, Fla.......... 1908 ||Green Bay, Wis.......... 1912 ||Curry, Be.) bis IN eee 1927? 
Matlacha Pass, Fla....... 1908 |;|Chamisso Island, Alaska. .} 1912 ||Matanzas, Florida......% o))4927-"% 
Island Bay, Fia.......... 1908 ||Pishkun, Mont........... 1912 ||Pathfinder, Wyoming ..... 1928 * 
Hawaiian Islands......... 1909 || Desecheo Island, P. R 1912 |/Tule Lake, Calif...... 2.2. 1928 = 
Salt River, Ariz........ 1909 ||Gravel Island, Wis........ 1913 (\Bear River, Utah... ..:..: 1928 


BIRD RESERVATIONS OF NAT. ASSOC. OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 


Metirie Island, Me. 


Miecanopy Rookery, Fla. 
Santee River, S.C. 

Paul J. Rainey Sanctuary, La. 
Orange Creek, Fla. Wallace Bay, Fla. 
Sampson Lake, Fla. 


Buzzard Island. S. 


The Yale Corporation has set aside 200 acres on ~ 
Ln on Memorial ate near the new 

ale go) ourse as @ preserve for the nativ ‘ 
and wild life of this region. gi e 


Bird Island, La. 
Ray’s Lake, La. 
prone on Fila. 
un Sebastian Rookeries, 5 
Bird Pond, Fla, hea 
Roosevelt Sanctuary, Oyster Bay. 


i ge 


Green Isla: Tex. 
Rio Grande, Tee 
Cc. River North, N. C 


Ariz.; Ozark (21,500) Ark.; Pisgah (98,513 ie 
Sequoia (15,770) Cait: Mediehie Bow (Sheep Mt) ! 
(28,318) Wyo.; Wichita (60,800) Okla.: Black Hilig | 
Mticine. Bow’ (pale Mt Gb150) Wyo MCh 

w (Pole 6,132 3 Mich! | 
(Brady Dist.) (2,680 Mich. ; ye ae 


5 


mountain sheep, moose, deer, caribo irds. . 
i There is much controversy in Dneaad as ton 
er actua 
bo ye ae bea hs: ae its tear e Pc ae 
e num! of foreign birds imported 
the United States in 1928 was 682,308, including 
458,449 canaries, 56,307 parrots, 84,915 quail and 

page representatives of miscellaneous species. 
ermits were also issued for the entry of 4,956 eggs 
of game birds, as against 530 in 1927. ‘These ship- 
Ments were principally pheasant eggs from England. 
Begs of ducks and grouse were also entered from 


Iberta. 

Very few parrots breed in’ captivity in the United 
States, but some live for a num ears. 
largest number come from Bate ear eee 
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cas 
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United States—N. ational und State Soasein 


_ FEDERAL AND STATE FOREST LANDS IN 
Pate STATE THE UNITED STA 
Bhs Agures, compiled by the U. 8S. Forest Service, are revised as of April 1, ee 


: : 
SS Federal Forest Land State Forest Land he 
Parks, U oe 
State National | fuente | Oth ag. 
ie en er and 
oy Ronesen Other and|County| Gr; 
7 Mnary Total. Forests. | Parks.} Total. |Forests Total. = se 
, Reserv, Pak ; 
ake Acres. Acres. ‘Acres. - Ty 
+“ atgbama......-.-.-..] | /109.628] 115.000 134,625 475.600| 19.282] “Sie's57 
fie Arizona. .......-+++-+| 14,349,835 116,000] 13,416,835 4125 287) 13 se be). 
— APkamsas.s...eeeeess] 1007-239) «2 1,225,235 oes}. eae Teseateal 
valifornia.......;+...| 19,007,370] 874,000] 20/159,504 ea'sial "zadal eovsaniece 
13/278,233|} 156,600] 14,301,433 100,000] 44° ri {aie ees 
teveestse | eteeten | oeteseees 50,000 15,000] | 6. 7000 
Sorrel Sotenes lacy Ft Crt teen eae paar ee 3,833 5833 
i 200738 4,000 epRaoe 7 Ane ee 
: 79,539 992,000] 160} 20 761'979 oo 
710) . '098} 32,030] ' 50/838 
, 22/000] ..2.. 22/000 
12000 2490 
Wet a5. 945] °° 200 tae ied 
* Bre 608 40,624 
fe en ae ; 5000] — "150. 
330)12 835 ee & 
4,000) 126/088 19,910 91978. 
agin Se 178,885 "000 i ort 
wn eee 1,216,251 
erry ee ee ; 
16,196,909] 880,320] 18,328,489 566,000 etry 
196,909| "880,32 328,486 OOO ee ates 18,894'489 
pe | apn: ree i 
50, 7a 6 | Ree ee 30;743] 10,612} "49294. 
25,956) 16,000] _ 45,956 3330 O7186 
92,269'°828|175,000 oes se: 
mer aoe 5 453,828 


Sia Le 30 
590,166) 11,000 601,166 De ie 
9,833,905} -401,000) 12,612,067 1,247°263| 14903] 13,814°204 
v495) .0----e 237,49! 15,6201 Vannes "253-115 
Balad me! eulcarstoce 281,002 35°00] 12...,| _ 683;003 
$)548,275|1,494,720| 10,540,995 3000]... .°} 10,563,995 
eee ee st tig tee 4 
Continental U. 8... .|138,121,316| 4,341,220|154,927,954|6,556,735|436,077/11,410,368|726,577 167,064,899 
> Alaska...... Bld, medal cabMeT DOF | reo = 0s ST ULIOT aoe ead mall rik! 
Hawaii..... Be mectcadis Pacis Sabie doce | Mate esc), 598,576| ..1..| 1,100,001 ay eae Bains a 
Porto Rico........... WAS cteioys =i 12,443] © 40,000] : 2... 33 ag 
Total U. S........1159,480,856'4,341,220 : 


Areas of the National Forests are as of June 30, 
1928. The true forest land in the National Parks 
totals about 81,200,000 acres. 

In 1928 there were 177,362 forest fires in the United 
States, causing an estimated direct damage oi 
$82,934,220. 
_. These totals do not take into account the vast 

amount of intangible and indirect damage resulting 
from forest fires, such as that through decay of 
_ damaged timber, replacement of desirable species ol 

trees by iess desirable but more fire resistant ones, soil 
deterioration and erosion, loss of wild life, uncertain 
stream flow, interrupted tourist traffic and the like, 

The two largest national forests are In Alaska— 
Tongass, 16,547,294 acres; Chugach, 4,799,803 acres. 


FOREST 

‘(Compiled by U. S. Dept. 

i, Asiatic Ruséia, 1,136,153,150; India, 260,139,520; 

- China, 190,000,000; Dutch East Indies, 154,339,000; 
- Japan, 90,484,640; total Asia, 2,096,014,590. 

Brazil, 1,000,000,000; . Argentina, 264,000,000; 

Peru, 224,000,000; Colombia, 150,000,000; Bolivia, 


Reet ion 800" 103,840,000; total South 
Am a, 2, 5 pes 

~~ Canada 100: United States, 550,000,000; 
: Canada 596,746,000; United States 50,0004 


Alaska, 95,000,000; Mexico, 74,100,000; 
igo 1248.07.00. 


AREAS OF THE WORLD (ACRES). 
of Agriculture from “Forest Resources of the World.’’) 


(2 


thesis) 22 


Wash., 
Shoshone, 

(1,717,697); 
Idaho, Idaho, 
(1,661,107) 
Idaho (1,6: 
Toiyabe, phase rie 


17,542) 


Nev., 


A 
558); Siskiyou, Calif—Oreg., (1,669,522). 


Belgian Congo, 180,000,000; Rhodesia, 170,304. * 
Nigeria 35 006 000; Ivory C ‘Gonge, 80,3000: 
anes 000,000; Ivory Coast, 30,000,000; total — 
Africa, 797,458,000. O00: Sores 

Russia, 440,600,000; Sweden, 55,550,000; Finland, 
49,410,000; Germany, 30,905,340; France, 25,508,420; 
total Europe, 774,118,460. pee ' 

.000;, Australian Common- 

wealth, 90,291,500; New. Zealand, 17,073,920; 
Nustralia and Oceania, 283,458,720. ea! total 

Total world divisions, 7,487,696,770. 


New price, 40% 


PRODUCTIOP OF cumaee IN THE UNITED STATES. ; 
(Migures, by United States Census Bureau and United States Forest Service, show millions of board feet.) 


T8689... + 12,755) 1905... .. . 80,503) 1910... ~40,018/ 1915... «37,0121 1930. .-- 33,799|1925......38,339 
1879... ...18,091]1906.-. ... 37,551] 1911. 3/1916... |. .39,807) 1921... ...26,961/1926...... 36,936 — 
© 488923 1: 523/849]1907: <: ¢: 40,256) 1912. 117 35;831) 1922701 1: 131/569|1927.... 134/532 a | 
2890... +. 3078) 1908... 38, 224] 1913. - 31,980] 1923... -. 37,166] 1928... 34,142 
1904.2) 2113413511909. -* | 44;5101 1914. 34,5521 1924.2 1. 135,9311- 


: eure for 1889 and 1904, 1910 and since, exclude “None of the above i tpl includes Alaska, where, 

- gustoms mills and other small plants, which, in 1924, in 1926, the lumber cut and sawed totaled 47,960,- 

cut about 53,680,000 board feet. 000,000 board feet, of which 40,871,000 was spruce, 
7 there were sawed 2,372,333,000 lath and | and 5,767,000 was ‘hemlock; shingles, 5,420,000. 


“In 192 
6,443,868, 000 shingles; 1928 production was less. 
‘ LUMBER CUT BY STATES, 1927. (Thousands of Board Feet.) 

Preliminary figures for 1928 show a total of 34,142,123 m. ft., with smaller cost than in 1927 in 
, 5 most of the States. 


_ United States 34,529,450 | Illinois. ...... 
a ———— 


See || Indiana. New Hamp.... 215,912 | South Dakota 46,909 
. 2,171,687 | Iowa & Kans. New Jersey... 5,044 | Tennessee.... _ 595,297 
. 169,085 | Kentucky... New Mexico... _ 172,517.) Texas........... 1,446,460 
. 1,229,481 | Louisiana... .. New York.... 142,505 Utah. 1...ces eis 6,152 
2,070,811 | Maine........ North Car.... 1,055,222 | Vermont...... 90,880 
67,321 | Maryland..... Ohioe® . =k ses 127,880 | Virgittia...... 535,616 
oaene nD Se Oklahoma..... 169,943 | Washington... 7,325,862 » 
907128 Minnesota. *** -2oe'a91 | Oregon. ...... 3,992,852 | West Virginia. 541,870 
i +. 1,201,008 | Mississippi.” . . SOP BEG B12 | Pas .e. soe te 277,722 | Wisconsin..... 819,507 
aho. .. eae, aac, 006 Missouri. hres 189,136") Rhode Island... 6,815 |] Wyoming..... 12,863 


Seen ERE LUMBER CUT, BY SPECIES, 1927. (Thousands of Board Feet.) . 


34,529,450 ; Chestnut ee pine 3,255] Tupelo.;....... ers art 
Co ttonwood... 103,215} Maple........ 7 : Walnut. ...... 


a 733 
‘ 569,605} White pine... 1,344,661 
Spruce: +...5). 529,294; Yellow pine. . .10,891,172 
Sugar pine.... 2821217 Yellow ae 334,604 
Sycamore... .. 29,487] All other.. 162,576 | 


af In 1928 ro cost of yellow pine was slightly re- | 000; wrapping 1,600,000; bag 204,618; fine, 525,000; 
~ duced. tissue, 325,000;’ wall, 111,000; felts and ‘puilding, 
Bhs Z hale manufactured in this country in 1927 | 570,000; total, all grades—i0,250,000 short tons. 

7 Wes ued, the United States Census Bureau states, Fires, storms, and insects destroy, each year, in. 
Rt $879.706,306,_ of which houschold articles | the United States, 7,000,000,000 board feet’ of 
" aegounted for $634,003, 122, standing timber. 

‘ood Pulp Prod uction, oN Hert ae 3,- Timber sawn in the world in 1927 (cubic feet)— |, 
$21,704; aged 2,875,601; (19 22) 3 521,644; (1928) | North America, 14,986,000,000; Europe, 9,160,000,- “ 
3, + (192 oft .723,266; (1925) 3,963, rit (1926) | 000; Asia, 1,556,000,000; South America, 259/000/- ~ 
8 804,706, 1927 4, 313) 403; (1928) 4,427,000 000; Africa, 62,000,000; Oceania, 93,000, 000; 

Amerloan newsprint paper production world total—26, 116,01 000 (exclusive of ‘firewood 
inl goss ast ,415,000 short tons. cut, which totaled’ in ‘that year, 30,106 6,000,000 ~~ 
AA he ‘of other kinds of paper in 1928 was, | cubic feet. 


‘ . 
a BIG GAME IN THE UNITED STATES, AND IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS. 


“About 70 per cent of total number of the wild | substantial increases in numbers of licenses issued 4 
— deer, bears ae and sheep in the United States live | and fees received over the preceding three years. Q 
or range in the National Forests, according to In the 1924-25 season, 4,904,740 hunters paid | 
estimates by Government Forestry experts. for their licenses a total of $6,190,863, while in 7 
In these forests, on January 1, 1929, there were | 1925-26 hunting licenses to the number of 5,168,353 se 
living Lec ranging —antelope, 8 AO4s bear black or | were issued, bringing a revenue of $6,872, 812 to the | 

R° «be wn, 331; bear, grizzly, ‘3,447: caribou, 23; | states. Licenses issued in 1926-27 numbered 5,897,- 
wast 8,08 ‘elk, T8218: moose, oS o7hs mountain | 505 and the fees paid were $8,155,525 ni 

mountain sheep, 13,824, r = 
Tr ln are over 10,500 elk in Yellowstone Park, HOW LONG IT ‘TAKES TREES TO GROW. 
forests contain (included in totals above) 


gba Dinek bear, 2,500 grizzlies, 20 caribou, 60,350 
0 eli, 550 ‘moose, 9,500 mountain goats, 2/000 


cern sheep. j 
California has 11,200 black or brown bears, 245,400 | Northern: Maple, silver...... 
i Gea ae lelk. ‘The rest of the big game are in the | Aspen. ........... 30-40] Walnut, black... .. 

onal irene in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas. | Beech............. 95|Southern: 
— Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, | Birch, paper...... . 


80-95 
50-55 
Mo tana, Nebraska, New ‘Wampsh re, New Mexico, | Birch, yellow...... 60-70) 
5 
70-8 
30-40) 


Nevada, ‘North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn. | Hemlock.......... r pe ae 
sylvania, South Dakota,’ Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, | Maple, sugar... .. Sa Re wine) 3-30 ; 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming. Pine, Jack..... 22)! Gum, red.. 22.0... 1/15-25 
‘There is no longer a grizzly bear in any National NG) POC. Mento ks c 25-35|Pine, lobi... 2... 20-30 
- Forest in Speen * Pine, white.././... 35-45|Pine, long.........|25-3 
oose are cut scarce. In New Brunswick, Spruce, red........ 45-55|Pine, scrub.... 20 
— in 1928, nee rant 885 moose and 7,757 deer. Tamarack...... ...|45-55/Pine) short... . 11)" 15-25 
Beaver are increasing in many sections Of the West. | Central hard- Pine, slash... ...: ||20-30 


OVER SIX MILLION HUNTING LICENSES. Chestnt...... +... 25-35|Fir. Douglas...... 


BUGKORY SSS tan cre wt 50-60| Pine, lod 
During the season of 1927~28 more than 6,450,- le, lodge....... .|50-60 
Were Runstig sivnpees Sor the vaning y wid) amie oes black... ° sabe eine, y yellow...... .|35-50 
issued to sportsmen throughout the United | oan’ ip nateoatelt 40-5} 
tates; Including Alaska, and ane, event ; 0) Fir, ‘white. trees. |70-80 
stutes amounted to more than $9,3 @ to the | Popiar, Res Oo trees 22-50 Hemlock... ween  /45-B5 


10,000. Catal 
New York State, with 675, ie licenses ps ee CY-aaY- Pine, ae sie. 
Hts - money on and ennevivania, w with Larch, Buro... Sse Redivood, 

censes and a revenue o 106, 
headed the list. Detailed Ee ures of the ie Aa hopes era cso rrat {500 ot any Ace 21 
the Eni by the Bureau of Biological Survey of moe one cord of wood. A southern Hwooa i ee “i 
the United States Department of Agriculture, show | 23 inches in diameter will yield a cord, rd. byes a; 4H 


Montana..... 396,267 | South Car...... 817,016 “ 


inet  tons—book, 1,409,000; paper board, 4,000,- A cubic foot equals 12 board feet. —_ YF 


NATIONAL PARKS IN 
ORDER OF CREATION. 


Hot Springs, 1832... 
i! Yellowstone, 1872... 


a Sequoia, 1890,...... 


Location. 


Middle Arkansas..... 
No’western Wyoming . 


Middle eastern Cali- 
fornia. 


604 


-_ 
_ Yosemite, 1890..... cee eastern Cali-} 1,126 
‘orn 


, a. 
General Grant, 1890. | Mid. east’n California. 


. 
; 4 

_ Mount Rainier, 1899) W. central Washington 325 
Crater Lake, 1902...|Southwestern Oregon.. 249 


Wind Cave, 1903.... 


Platt. 1902...... 
Sullys Hill, 1904. 
Mesa Verde, 1906... 


Glacier, 1910....... 
Rocky Mount’n, 1915) North middle Colorado 


Hawali, 1916....... Pawel Sat a6 ng Bs: 3s 
» Lassen Volcano, 1916|Northern California... 


_ Mt. McKinley, 1917. 
Grand Canyon, 1919. 
mn Acadia, 1919...,.... 
wee 210, 1919.......... 
Bryce Canyon, 1928.. 
Grand Teton, 1929... 


There are also eleven national military and other 
parks under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. 

_ They are as follows: Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga, Georgia and Tennessee: Shiloh, Tennessee: 
_ Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Vicksburg, Mississippi: 
_ Antietam Battlefield, Maryland; Guilford Court 


South Dakota........ 


Southern Oklahom: 
North Dakota. . 
So’western Colora: 


17 


77 
1,534 
378 


No’western Montana.. 


South central Alaska... 
North central Arizona. 


Ps 


1910; 


910; pe . 
© Sauguaro (pé’-pii-gd sag-wa’rd), Ariz., 
‘ oceatr i neeor), Utah, 1915; Capulin 
- Mountain (kapi’lin), New Mex., 1916; Verendrye 
(yér-ron-dré), No. Da., 1917; Casa_ Grande (ka’- 
$8 grin’da), ‘Ariz., 1918; Katmai (kat’/mi), Alaska, 
_ 1918; Scotts Bluff, Neb., 1919. 
“ Yucca House (yie-ca), Colo., 1919; Fossil Cycad 
 $o. Da,, 1922; Aztec Ruins, New Mex., 1923; meray 


a =Colo., 
. Pap: 
. 1914; 


United States.—National Parks and Monuments. 


; THE NATIONAL PARKS. | 

Administered by the National Park Service, Department of th ‘ior. 
12,113 square miles; visitors last year, over 2,000,000. ieee 
Area in 
Sq. Miles 


114/46 hot springs said to possess healing properties. 
3,426 |Geysers; boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 


13¢|Many sulph. and oth. springs possess medicinal value, 
145 |An important wild animal preserve. 2 


They number 21; total area 


Distinctive Characteristics. " 


forests; Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. _ : 
Scores of sequoia trees 20 to 30 feet in diameter, and 
thousands over 10 feet in diameter; Mt. Whitney, 

_ highest point in continental United States. f 
Valley of world-famed beauty; lofty cliffs; many | 
waterfalls of extraord’y height; 3 groves of big trees. 


28 glaciers; 48 sq. miles of glacier, 50 to 500 ft. thick. 

Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct — 
volcano; sides 1,000 feet high; lava; fishing. 

Miles of galleries and chambers containing peculiar 
formation. Piel ies 


Most _ notable, 
dwellings. an 
250 glacier-fed lakes; 60 small glaciers; precipices — 
thousands of feet deep. ae 
Heart of the Rockies; snowy range, peaks 11,000 to 
14,255 feet altitude. a 
Kilauea & Mauna Loa on Hawaii, HaleakalaonMaui. __ 
Only active volcano in U. S. proper; hot springs; — 
mud geysers. ates 
Highest mountain in North America. Oye 
Greatest example of erosion in the world. bs 
Group of granite mountains on Mt. Desert Island _ 
Zion Canyon 1,500 to 2,500 feet deep. ; 
Eroded pinnacles, vivid colorings. 
Spectacular Teton Mountains. 


best preserved prehistoric clit, : ‘ 


Va. Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania, Va., 
Stone's River, Tenn. i 

There were in the Yellowstone National Park ata 
recent census, 13,309 elk, 1,060 deer, 77 mountain 
sheep, 1,061 buffalo, 350 black bear, 100 grizzly bear, — 
700 antelope, and 675 moose. pit 


Wild animals in the National Parks are not included % pe 
House, Moores Creek, North Carolina, Petersburg, in the National Forest census. ee 
: NATIONAL MONUMENTS (YEAR IS THAT OF ESTABLISHMENT.) 


‘ 


oN 


culture—Gila Cliff Dwellings. (he’la), New Mex., — 
1907; Tonto, Ariz., 1907; Jewel Cave, Si 


1911. / 
Walnut Canyon, Ariz., 


Utah, 1922; 
Calif’, 1925. i 
Administered by the War Department—Chal- 
mette, La., 1907; Big Hole Battle Field, Mont., 1910; 
Cabrillo, Calif., 1913; “As 
Mound City Group, Ohio, 1923; Fort Wood, N. Y., — 
1924; Castle Pickney, So. Caro., 1924; Fort Pulaski, 
Ga., 1924; Fort Marion, Fla., 1924; Fort Matanzas, — 
FL, 1924; Meriwether Lewis, Tenn., 1925; Fort 
Niagra, N. ¥., 1924; 
Fort McHenry, Md., 


weep, Utah-Colo., 1923; Pipe Spring, Ariz., : ; 
Carls! : rs of the] Field, N. Y., 1926; Kennesaw Mt., Ga. 1928; 
‘3 eon. 20 Cae, er ee TOOL: Glacier | Lincoln Birthplace Memorial, Ky. ‘ , ? a 
‘ * 5 ; ‘ “ee 
of PERCENTAGE OF MINERAL ELEMENTS IN FLESH OF ANIMALS. RN ae ale 
4 a From a bulletin of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. Pade i, 
% Potassium.) Sodium. ] Iron. |Calcium. Magnesium. Phosphorus.| Chlorine.; Sulphur.,;Water | 
-0273 0.0771 0.7406 0.2552 | 0.7576 | 72.53 
: 0 eee 0.0218 00208 1042 17848 1787 | :7536 | 72.89 — 
x 12695 .1019 -0088 1006 - 7090 2342 -7719 | 75.80 
¢ 13492 -0356 0587 1237 -8928 -2733 9178 | 75 39 
1974 .0233 .0790 240 1.0922 2206 8500 83 
} 3008 .0295 -0333 1174 -816 1904 9234 68.38 ‘ 
as 13005 .0339 -0852 1280 1.0130 2190 8835 | 81.62 
15118 0300 1138 0863 -706 1.2447 | 1.1514 64 
S 10812 0148 1061 -0483 -4796 .0935 - 365 63.10 
i : 0209 1929 -1505 1.0285 1548 | 1.0576 | 79.38 


Per. Month— Per Day— 


Incl. ; Exel. | Incl. ; }xcl, 
Yr. |Board.|Board.|Board.|Board. 


Yr. | Incl. 


oS a i ai ai 


1920 a 
1921! 30.25 


-651 i - 
ae 2.0176 1426 : : 
AVERACE YEARLY FARM WACES IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Per Month— 
Exel 
Board.|Board.|Board.|Board. 


: .1i| $1. $ 
1915/$21 081829 97 4.1) 4 31°43 (091 46 1 


“bal 8B 65 
43 58 


Per Day— 
Bxcl. 


Per Month— 


Tnoel. , Exel, |_Inel. Exel, 
Board .|Board.|Board.|Board 


SREY Se Se ee 


2.14 
1] 2.45 
1.56 8} 2.44 
-05 


U 9 
3 4 91 
34.58 -90 
54.66 -88 


Created to preserve Gen. Grant Tree, 40.3 ft.indiam,  _— 


—). Hy, 
and 


wis 


1925; White Plains Battle 


7 


ANNUAL AVERAGE UNITED STATES’ EXPORT PRICES. 4 Ma 
(Based by Government Authorities on Actual Cost or Value at panes, Points.) oa 
aah Bacon|  * ‘Cot- To- | Covn 
and |Pork,|Eggs,; But- wae se, bara, Sole |Corn,| Rye, |Wh't,|Wh’t, mare Sugar, | ‘bacco, |. Un- ; 
"|Hams P’k’d,| Doz..| ter, Lb. |L'th’r,| Bu. | Bu. | Bu. Flour, Leag,| oe 
Lb ‘Lb. | Lb.. Lb. Lb. Bbl. Lb. 4 ; 
4s.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.,] Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Dols.| Dols.| Dols.| Dols.| Cts. | Cts._| Cts_} Cts. 
Bs, 7.9|. 6.2] 16.6] 17.2] 10.2] 6 3) 18.9] 0.41] 0-61) 0.72).3.62} 30.1 41S). 8 Tite 
5.5} 10.5] .7.9| 21.9} 16.4) 10.7] 7-7] 21.4) .53 .84] .89] 4.55] 29.4]. 4.1] 9.0} 8.8 
5.8) 10.1] 8.2} 21.0] 18.0} 11.7) 8.1) 20.2 -53 .67| .82| 4.25) 31.2} 3.8} 9.5) 11.0 
-6.0} 10.1] 9.1] 22.1) 19.4} 11.6} 9.2] 22.0 -53 .75|. .-79| 3.99] 40.8} 3.9] 10.0) 10.6 
6.8} 10.9] 8.9] 20.3] 21.8] 12.9] 9-1] 21.1] .65| .90] .99] 4.61) 42.0] 3.8) 10.6) 11.4 
7.71 10.9} 8.8] 23.0) 21.2] 12.6] 10.(| 20.9] .70] .82] 1.02] 4.86] 40.8] 3.5] 10.9). 9.4 
7.5\ 10.8} 11.1} 23.7) 25.0) 15.5} 11.9] 21.7 -69 .77| 1.02] 5.27] 6.6} -4.3} 10.8} 14.0 
8:71 12.1] 10.8] 20.9) 21.7)|-.2.4) 11.0} 21.5 -56 -95 -93) 4.88) 7.6} 4.1] 11.1} 14.5 
7.41.13.3) 9.5] 22.0} 24.1) 14.2} 9.8) 22.0 -72 -81 -94| 4.63] 6.0] 4.6} 11.5) 10.2 
9.6] 12.1] 10.6} 21.5) 24.3] 17.0) 1 .2| 24.0 .59|. .69|  .97) 4:67) 6.6} 3.8] 11.9}. 41:9 ! 
9.8] 13.1] 10.8} 23.1] 23.8) 17.1] 11.3) 25.6 .75 .70 .95| 4.61) 7.2} 3.6] 12.1] 12.8 | 
10.6] 13.8] 10.8) 24.1) 24.3] 15.3} 11-0 29:.7 -81| 1.17}. 1.28} 5.86}: 6.9], 4-7| 12 8] 8:5 @ 
10.6] 13.9} 10.6} 23.2] 26.6} 16.7] 11.2} 34.8 .81| 1 06! 1.24] 5:63} 8.5) 4.9) 12.1) 12.3 y 
11.6] 17.6} 14.8} 30.4) 32.6] 23.1] 17.3) 43.6] 1.12]°1.63) 1.99] 7.80} 12.5] 6.2) 14.7 18:1 “| 
Pon 26.7| 22.7| 37.8] 38.6] 24.3] 25.0] 53.8} 1.84) 1.99] 2.37]11.19| 18.2] 6.9) 24.1) 28,7 © 
Yr.) : F is 
| 20.5] 31.5) 25.3) 48-5] 50.7] 37.8) 31.3) 44.7] 1.66} 1.88) 2.41)11.09) 21.2 7.8] 33.9) 33.9 4 
14.2) 25.2) 19 8| 50.6} 58.0] 31.0] 23-4) 53.4] 1.49) 2.14] 2.73)11- 0} 18.9) 10.3) 52.4 35.9 7 
“10 .5| 17.9) 12.8) 32.5] 40.8} 23.1] 13.0) 34.6 72) 1.487 1.55] 7.01) 9.6] 5.2] 39.7) 16.2 = 
8.9]. 17.3| 12.0} 26.3} 37.2) 24.9] 11.9} 24.6] .70]). .97| 1.25) 5.69) 9.7) 3.8] 33.9);21-6 — 
10.2} 14.4] 11.7) 27.5) 43.9} 26.2) 12-5] 26.5 -87 .91] 1.18] 5.40] 10.6] 6.5] 32.1) 29.6 - 
10.2} 14.2] 11.9] 26.5) 41.5) 26.0) 13.3) 22.6 -97| 1.10] 1.43) 5.70) 10.6) 5.5) 29.8).27.7 oi 
10.6) 20 1) 16,0) 30.1) 45.1) 26.3] 17.1) 25.9] 1.12) 1.30) 1.72) 7.65] 10.4) 3.7] 32.7).24.2 4 
as OEE ar 6]. 16.5) 28.8) 46.1} 28.6] 15.5} 28.6 -86] 1 03} 1.46} 7.02} 10.0) 3.5} 28.3)°17.4 | 
10.9} 15.8] 14.3) 27.0} 46.3} 30.1] 13.5) 32.0 -85} 1.10] 1.42) 6.65 -7|. 4.1|:27.51, 16.9 @& 
12.5 is 14.2\ 30.41 47.7! 30.7! 13.01 36.3! 1.021 1.20! 1.251 6.23\ 9.0! 3.51 26.81.20.1 7 
i _ The 1928 figure for bacon and hams covers only bacon; ham and shoulder average price was 18.8. “s i 


= 


jay 
“ e 095 The unit of quantity for cottonseed oil prior to 1910 was a gallon, (equals 734 Ibs.) 


ae e's _ ANNUAL AVERAGE PRICES OF UNITED STATES iMPORTS. 


‘The values are required by law to represent the values of the goods in the forei, markets wherice 
: exported to the United States. Ton signifies 2,240 pounds. $e" 


3 
g 

: 
aan 3 ge SE 


ase Fish, Cured,| Hides and Cigar| Cot- 
|Ch'se, Bbi.200Lbs.| Skins, Lb. | Rice, |Whe’t| Flax-|Cocoa| Cof- | Tea, | Cane] Rub. Wr'p-| ton 
TS. —| Lb. | Bu. |seed;| Lb. | fee, | Lb. |Sugar,/Crude] per | Raw 
, Her’g| M’k’l|Goat. |Cattle Bu. Lb. Lb. Lb..} Lb. 
| ise. ¥r.)] Cts.,| Dols.| Dots.| Cis. |) Cis. | Cis. | Dols.) Dols.| Cts..| Cts. Cts. | Crs.|_ Ces. | Dole, Cts. 
\ foi07. Es 7.3) 6. .43! 26.6] 14.7| 2.6] .92| 1.71] 10.5] 7.9] 16.0] 2.59]100.0] . .98 is: 
iGiifkes en :0| 14.4| 2:8] .94! 2:04] 10.5] 10/3] 17.2] 2.45]105.8) 1:08 28 
1: 4.4] 15.3} 2.4] 82) 1.90] 10.9] 13:3] 18.0] 2/81] 84.4] 1:25] 18: 
>.7| 17.3] 3.7| 70) 1.54} 12-4] 13.8] 18.4] 2.18] 79:5! 1.29 iso 
-2} 18.6] 3.2] 189) 1.22) 11-8] 11-1] 18.4] 2:00] 54:0] 1/28] 15.7 
-3| 18-3] 2.4] 1.10] 1.25] 11-9] 9.5] 18.1] 3.21] 48:3] 1.28] 12.5 
:2] 20.3] 2.4] 1.02] 1.38] 14:4] 96] 18.8] 3.70] 57.9] 1.43) 17.2 
2.5) 25.9] 2.8] 1.74] 2.03] 11.8] 10.1] 18.6] 4.33] 56.8] 1.34] 27.5 
.4| 25:3] 3.5) 2.02) 2.56] 10.3! 9.0) 20.4] 4:82] 52:1] 1.21] 3479 
.5| 30.8] 7.0] 1.88] 3.16] 14.8] 19.6] 24.9] 5.60] 40.2] 1.40] 41.¢ 
-5| 31.1] 10.3] 2.10} 3.03] 15.8] 19.5] 27:0)12.59] 42:9] 1:80 462 
-8| 12.9] 3.4] 1.54) 1.66}. 7.6] 10:7] 18.6) 3.94] 17.8] 2:00] 23:9 
0.5) 14.5] 3.4] 1.15] 2.09] 9.3] 12-9] 24:5] 2:59] 15.1] 2:04] 25.6 
3.9] 16.0] 3.3] .99] 2.01] 8.2} 13.5] 28.2] 4.93] 26:7] 2.35] 26.4 
.3| 13.1] 4.0] 1.00) 1.81] 7-8} 17.6] 2y.3] 4.39] 23:7] 2.56] 30:8 
.7| 16.0] 4.7! 1.39} 2.40] 10.0] 2273] 31:2] 2°75] 4814] 2°34] 33:7. 
6} 14.7| 4.5| 1.39] 1.84] 10.0] 21.6] 32:7] 2.47] 54.6] 2.25] 25:6 
.6| 30:9] 4.7] 1.31] 1.73] 13.4] 18.4] 31.6] 3:10] 35.6] 2.15| 29.5 
0! 23.01 4.0] 1.17] 1.78! 12.4] 2173] 30/3) 2°68! 3501 2'06! 24:9 
AVERAGE IMPORT PRICES (Continued). 
Wool, Lb, | Silk, |Pul 
Raw, |W’ 
Laps, | Car-|Cl’th-| Lb. Cord 
Lb. | pet. | ing. 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Dols.) Dols ts. S. 
5.0| 13] 24] 3.21] 6.39 BetK"S 725i, ae oi 
5.3} 13) 23) 3.25] 6.40 254) 2.83h cao. 2.0] 3.2 
6.6| 13) 21] 3/11) 6.47 2.4] 2.85) 1.9] 2:0] 4.3 
8.9} 14 23] 3:15] 6.71 2.41 2.77) 125) 2:0) 314 
8.6] 17| 25] 3.42] 6.75 2.4) 2:71] 1.5] 2/0] 3.0 
710) . 17} 23] 3.09) 6.67 2.4] 2-90] 1.4| 1:9] 3.3 
9.0} 2 28] 3.61| 6.51 2.4| 2.99] 1.4] 2/8] 7.9 
10.8} 29} 36] 4.61] 6.78): 3.1] 3.23] 1.4] 4:1] 10.8 
13.3] 40} 54] 4.69] 9.46 4.2) 4.42] 173] 4.8] 84 
14.9] 38] 51] 7.351 9.99 3.5] 524 ga 9 
15.6| 32]  51| 9.48|13.62 4.7 808 13 at ins 
8.7] 12} 22) 5.71|14.23 5.0} 6.56) 1.3] 4:7) 12/1) - 
9.4) 17] 25] 7.21/10.53 3.5] 5.92] 173] 2:8] 5.1 
11.2] 21) 37] 7.92] 9.95 3.7| 6.03] 1:6] 2:6! 5.2 
10.3] 2 46] 6.39|10.24 3.7) 5.73| 273] 2:7) 678} 
13.6| 30] 46] 6.21/10.20 3.6] 4.90] 2.91 2.0] 12.6 
13.7| 26} 35] 5.91|10.25|28. 3.3] 4:85) 23.1] 223)" 6.1 
ot «+. |809.08] 11.8] 26] 34.5] 5.27/10.32/26.43/55.82| 3.3] 4.52] 1.35] 2 ol 6.3 
928.. ..1341.41! 12.9! 25.4) 43.71 4°87110 4512 “Oale0. 86! 3.231 4.911 1.181 2/0) 5.0 


_. Wood pulp quoted is sulphite, unbleached. 
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_ AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UN 

: ITED STATES. 
_ (Figures Show Cents per Pound, Quart or Dozen; by United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
Round) Pork |» Ba- But Corn | Pota- 


, Year; 


Steak. ‘Chops.} con. Ham. | Lard. |Hens. | Eggs.| ter. | Milk. | Flour.| meal, toes, | Sugar. 
Sean 2 Nee Eee toca | Dos, | Lb i 
4 11.8 142 16.8 11.2 13.9 22. 28.3 ra Os Bo Bs B 
. 2 : 4 (9 | 26:1] 6:8] 2'3| 139 Rae ae 
oy) 170 [13-0 15.21" 925 1 13.1 | 20.6 | 24:9"| 6/8 ; : ee eS 
‘4 | 10:7 | 12.6 | 15.0 | 8:8 | 12.9 | 19:2 | 93:8 | 6's | 373| 2:8) 24] 22 
‘5 | 108 | 12:7 | 15:1 | 875'| 12:5 | 1870 | 23:9 | 6 | 3:8) 28) 12) 26 
"7 } 10:9 1:18:11 1436 | 8:9] 42:9 | 19.9 | 34:4} o7.| 3:8) 4:8 | 24 1 be. 
2.9 | 11.2 | 13.4 | 15.3 | 9:2 | 13.6 | 20:9 | 25:1] 6:7 Poa pee of 
2 |-11.9 | 14:3 | 16.2 | 979 | 1374 | 20'7 | 26:1 | 6: 3:2 | che (agcenomeee 
-8 | 13.0 | 15:8 | 16.9 | 11:2] 13:7 | 21/9 | 2655 G8 38 20 18 ein 
8 444 | 97-7 1 18.4 | 1207 7 W 1) 2427 |°28°7 | 70°) 255 | 2:8.) ag ie eaee 
0 |-14.0'/°18.2 | 18.7 | 12.0°]° 15.8") 25-9 198.5 |) 72] 2f7 | 2:3] ti7 eee 
2) 3307418098 2 sea 6 24 274 | 280") 7-2) 322 | O08 | eaiguluenmeme 
0 | 13.9 | 184-7 18-2 | 11.0 | 16.5 | 27.2 | 29°0 | 7% | 372 | 273 | 1:7: ati 
-5 | 15.2] 19-6 |. 19.6 | 12/1 | 17/2 | 27°8 | 30:4] 7:4 | 2.9 | 273 | 127 | Boy 
2 |-15.6 |°20-1'| 20.4 | 12.717" | 2926.) 32°7'| 718 | 311 |. 2/6 |.118 4 Bis 
9. | 1620°)°20:7-1-20 9 | 32 -74"I797 4 2e°7 | 328"! -R"o.l'-3°3, |. B-8 | - Te | Bie 
-4 | 17.4 | 22.4 | 22.1 | 14.2} 18-9 | 31/9 | 34.5 | 8:1] 3:6 | 2:8 | 179 | 576 
4 | 19.2 | 25.5 | 24.6 | 16.4} 19.9 | 33:7 | 35:9] 8.4] 3.6 | 2:8 | 1:7] 60° 
5 | 17.9 | 24.7 | 24.0 | 14.0 | 19 4 | 32°3 | 33:7] 8:5] 3.4] 2'8| 212] 64 
9 | 19:2 | 24.4 | 24.4 | 14:8] 19:9 | 34:1] 37:4] 8:7] 315 | 3.0] 272] 673. 
-3 | 21.0 | 27.0 | 26.9 | 15.8 | 21:3 | 34.5 | 38:3 | 8:9 | 3:3 | 3:0] 1:71) 5.5 
6 | 22.0 | 27.5 | 27.3'| 15.6 |'21.8.|°35.3 | 36/2 '|° 819 | 314]. 372] 118 | 529 
0 | 20.3 | 26.9 | 26.1 | 14.8 | 20-8 | 34:1 | 35:8] 8:8] 4:2] 3:33] 115] 6.6 
3b | 22:7 | 28.7 | 29.4°| 17.5 | 23.6 | 37:5 | 30.4 | 911 | 2i4° lh Sia soaaeoene 
0.1 34-9 | 44.0°|.38°2-| 27.6 | 28.6 | 48.1.) 48-7 | 117.2] 7.0.) 5.8) |e 2 ae ieeee 
9 | 89.0 | 52-9 | 47.9 +] 33°3 | 37:7 | 56.9 | 57:7 | 13-9 | 6:7 | 6:8] 32] 9:7 
9 | 42.3 | 55.4. | 53.4 | 36-9 | 41.1 | 62-8 | 67-8 | 15.5 | 7:2) 6.4] 3.8] 1133 
5 | 42.3 | 52.3 | 55.5 | 29.5 | 44.7 | 68.1 | 70.1 | 16:7 | 8:1] 6.5 | 6.3 | 19.4 
‘4 | 34.9 | 42:7 | 48:8 | 18.0] 39.7 |-50.9 | 51.7 | 14:6 | 5.8] 4.5] 3.1] Bio™ 
‘3 | 33.0 | 39-8 | 48.8 | 17:0 | 36.0 | 44.4 | 47/9 | 13:1] 5.1] 3.9] 2:8] 7: 
5 | 30-4 | 39:1 | 45.5 | 17-7 | 38:0 | 46.5 | 55:4 | 13:8 | 4:7 | 411] 2/9 104 
‘8 | 30.8 | 37.7 | 45.3 | 19:0 } 35.3 | 4718 | 51:7 1138 | 4:9 | 4:7] 2:7] 972. 
"7 | 36.6 | 46.7 | 52.6 | 23.3 | 36-6 | 52:1 | 54’3 | 14.0] 6:1 | 5.41 36| 72° 
‘6 | 39.5 | 50.3 | 57.4 | 21.9 | 38:8 | 48:5] 53.1 | 14:0] 6.0] 5.1] 4:9] 6.9. 
-1 | 36.8 | 47.2 | 55.0 | 19.3 | 36.9 | 45.2 | 55.6 | 14.1 5.5.4 b.2 4 SB Saeoae 
tric} 42/0-} 34.8 | 44/0 | 52:9 | 18:6 | 37.4 | 46.4 1.56.51 14.2 | 5141 5.34 2:71 Zin 
‘SEPARATE INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
by: (By United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1913 = 100.) ’ 
Sirloinf Rib { Pork | Ba- But- Pota- { 
Year, |Steak.|Roast.|Chops.| con. | Ham. | Hens. | Milk.| ter. | Lard. | Eggs. | Flour.| toes. 
.3| 78.1), 76.1] 76.9] 77.6] 83.0] 89.6] 85.5] 80.5] 86.1) 101.5] 111.2 
6} 81.3|" 82.7; 82.9} 82-0] 88-5] 91-3] 90-1) 90.1] 92-6] 109.4| 112°3 
>» 3} 84.6] 91.6] 94.5} 91.4] 93.6] 94.6] 93.8] 103.8] 97.7] 108.2] 1010 
: 6} 84.8] 85.1] 91.3} 89.3] 91.0] 95.5] 87.9] 88.4] 93.5] 101.6] 130.5 
; ‘o} 93.6] 91.2] 90.5} 90.6] 93.5] 97.4] 97.7] 93.5] 98.9] 115-2] 13271 
5 *0| 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0! 100.0] 100.0; 100.0] 100.0] 100-0] 100.0 
20! 103.0] 104.6] 101.8] 101.7] 102.2] 100.5] 94.4} 98.6] 102.3] 103.9] 108.3 
i “1] 101.4] 96.4] 99.8] 97.2] 97.5] 99-2) 93.4) 93.5] 98.7] 125-8] 88.9 
“ ‘5| 107.4] 168.3] 106.5] 109.2] 110.7] 102.2] 103.0) 111.0] 108.8) 134.6] 158.8 
4 “O| 125.5] 151.7| 151.9] 142.2] 134.5] 125.4] 127.2] 174.9] 139.4] 211.2] 252°7 
*2] 155.1} 185.7] 195.9] 178.1] 177-0] 156.2] 150.7] 210.8] 164.9] 203-0] 188.2 
, “21 164.1] 201.4] 205.2} 198.5] 193.0] 174-2] 177.0] 233.5] 182.0] 218.2] 223.5 
4 “| 167.7| 201.4] 193.7] 206.3] 209.9] 187.6] 183-0] 186.7] 197.4| 245.5! 370.6 
°g| 147.0] 166.2] 158.2| 181.4] 186.4] 164 0] 135.0] 113.9] 147.5| 175.8| 182.4 
, ‘3] 130.4] 157.1| 147.4] 181.4] 169.0] 147.2] 125-1] 107-6] 128.7] 154.6] 164.7 
a ‘9| 143 4| 144.8] 144.8] 169.1] 164.3] 155-1] 144.7} 112.0] 134.8] 142-4] 170.6 
. ‘9| 1455| 146.7| 139.6] 168.4| 165.7) 155.1] 135-0] 120-3] 138.6] 148.5] 158.8 
a “g| 149 5| 174.3] 173.¢] 195.5| 171.8] 157.3] 143.1] 147.5] 151.0] 184.8] 211.8 
j 6] 153.0| 188.1] 186.3} 213.4| 182-2] 157.3] 138.6] 138.6] 140.6] 181.8] 288.2 
7| 1581] 175.2|/°174.8| 204.5} 173.2] 158.4} 145.2] 122.2] 131.0] 166.7] 223.5 
2) 176.8! 165.7! 163.0! 196.7! 175.6! 159.6) 147.5! 117.7! 134.5! 163.6! 158.8 


2 


' COMBINED INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN UNITED STATES. 
0 (By United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1913 = 100.) 


’) Er, I. N.AYr. A AB SA IN. 

--:1890...... .69 .6/1897 146 .4}1923...... 146.2 

- 1e91 seceoren 70.6 1898. . - 168.3 1924. ~» 143 9 
189 .3}1 : 9195; s2218529|1925;. con nlomeaean 

j 93 9 PeH02 4119205 A 203 4/1926 ...... 160 6 

LOL S102 ter as. 7 153.3) 19270 aan 155.4 

113. GiDO22) eae 1 6/1928. oe 154.3 


PURCHASING -POWER OF WAGES AS MEASURED IN FOOD. — 
‘ (By U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures are relative, with 1913 as 100.) 
& hast Powel Wages |Hourd|Waes|Retatl] clas Boman 
| es| Retail] chase Power, ages|Hours|Wages|Retail| chase Power. 
ed ae Year. | Per Per Per |Prices 


be r rices ee 
Dente | re e e fe Hour .| Week .| Week of |Rates,t Rates, 


ie 

Food.| Hour .| Week. 

91.9} 101.9 5 7 8 9 79.5 
94:4] 101.1 0 :) ‘5 ‘4 92-7 
96.0] 100.7]. 3 ‘9 3 3 126 2 
97.6} 100.3 1 Al. at) 6 129.2 
100.0} 100.0 6 io 6 z 135.8 
101.9} 99.6 1 ‘9 3 ‘9 146.9 
102.8} 99.4 9 ‘0 3 A 141.2 
107.2) 98.8 3 ‘8 es ‘6 145.3 
-114.2| 98.4| 5 A +8} 155.4] 155.0 
32.7) 97.0 6 9 ‘ 4.3) 155 .9 


3: 


376 2 United States —F arms and Crops. . 


WHEAT AND CORN SUPPLY AND: PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. hs: 
(Comptiea by Chicago Board of Trade; Canadian, wheat is included from May 5,! 1917 to July 2, 1921.) 


WHEAT. =] ] CORN. 
YEAR. LARGEST. SMALLEST. ; LARGEST. ' SMALLEST: © 


Bushels. Date. ‘Bushéls. Date. Bushels. Date. | Bushels. — 
44,282,000|July. 23 10,082,000|March 19| 14,456,000/Nov. 26) 1,451,600 
71,738,000| July 1| 23'863,000|March 11} 12;614,000/Nov. 18} 1,294,000 
70,717.000|\July 20} 19,398,000|March 23} 16,201,000|Sept. 7} 1,422,000 
74,737,000| July 19 30;826,000 March 22] 22,260,000|/Nov. 29} 2,026,000. . 
80,498,000) July 4} 13,616,000} March 14] 20,268,000/Aug. 15) 2,070, 
92,123,000|July 24) 5,416,000)Feb. 20} 41,246,000/Sept. 11) 1,710. 


26] 91,117;000|June 25] 21/155,000|March 19} 48,837,000|Oct. 22 
25| 138,743,000l\June 30] -38,922,000'Mareh 171 45,542,000IOct. | 27 


1] 92,123,000|/July 22) 44,232,000|March 25) 28,191,000/Nov.' 11) 1,289 2 
6| 77,781,000|Aug. 25} 4,399,000|/March . 3) 12,931,000|Nov.' 10 810,000 » 
6] 136,809,000|June 15 509,000}March 30] 19,016,000| Dec. 7| 2,216,000: © 
1} 130,613,000|July 12) 5,297,000|Feb. 1) 5,549,000}Aug. 30 0 
3] 75,363,000|/July 17} 16,149; 000/Oct. 16] 10,829,000|Sept. 4] 2,564,000 
5| . 56,595,000| July 2| 8'061,000|Dec. 31} 23,279,000| Jan. 1} 5,409,000 
7| 47,839,000|July 15) 15,309,000|/March 25] 49,596,000|Aug. 26} 6,949,000 
24) 75,000,000/July 14 are on 000}March 17} 30,548,000|Nov. 4 809,000 
29} 100,363,000|July 19 175,000| March 29] 26,074,000|July 19] 3,771,000 
3} 91,492,000|/July 18 38 '233/000|March 21| 35.287,000|Nov. 14 458,000 
2] 75,067,000)June 26} 10,975,000|March 27| 37,197,000|}Oct. 16 is. 8,000 © 
1; 


wae 
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Re} 
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| HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES FOR WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, AT CHICAGO. 


WHEAT. CORN. 
YEAR| 
y Low. HIGH. Low. HiacH. 
ett a | Dettars. Month. Dollars., Month. Dollars. Month. Dollars.; _ Month, <* 
~ 1910.| .895 . |November. HOS po LEntyi. 4. 52 Me, 455 68 January : 
1911.) .8325. |April...!.. 17. |Oetober November 
1912 to Nov., Dec. 1.22 April, Ma: August 
teres ae Pees: ae : Rosa ree Aug., Sept. * 
v iy. oes F eptember August 
1915. | .98: Augus .|1.68 February. z August § 
DS roa eee piece Wi cess enangil ae cae Ontaher. Secs antes custtike October 
1917.1. ebruary.: oe... 3: MAY. Sirearemirces -932 2 August - } 
v. jels. 2.17) ee Be Nach wa5 a a aa a Hl 
; Ale pr ay 2. ecember January “_° 
1919. |2.20 August. to. ed « 3.50 December = : z July, nee 
(1920. |1.58 November:...... 3.50 January... :!5.5. : ee See Pe May 
1921. ]1, November....... 2.0675; jJanuary... 7... .. ! a January { 
1922 .|1.00 Aug., Sept....... 1.73 INT RY So cxcbinc.t dsp December | 
1923 eC iccs os nee 5s 1.38 Darel 5 0.23% sees 5 October | 
1924. /1.02 OAPOR. sles ohie <4i2 1.91 December - ] ly December 
--1925.11.3525) MOT t ret ails Gees «7 2.205 -tSanuary.c. Vsth 5 2 b 1.3 January 
1926 .|1.30._ |September..... - Iv94 > January. 3.556 | 4 RS July - 
~ 1927.|1.2175 |October......... PibS*o) s[MBV Sot tat 3 h 11 August 
1928.11,0650 'August.......... 2a VAD Is crt pew ; May 


American hogs eat 40% of the corn crop; horses and mul 20%; cattle, 15%; hum: 
_ The rest is fed to poultry ‘and sheep or exported. ag. oF 7) beings, 3x4 % : 


PDEA AOA A NEILL LOC LE LA AY OT LEE INF 


2 Oats. 7 OaTs. 

YEAR. Low. HIGH. YEAR. Low. HIGH. 
ae Dollars.| Month. Dollars. Month. BY Dollars.|. Month. | Dollars. 
-| .2975.|October...| 49 February / |/1920..... -4675 |November.} 1.29 F tpi | 
.28875|March.... -47625| November |/1921..... 32 Aug., Nov.|  .495 _|January \ 

.| .8025 |November.| .585 ~~ | April 1922's 31 August. .:. -50 December * 

| .31625|March.... .48375 September FOZ A. 387 August. . .495 .|December * 

1335 August. ...| .51125|September |/1924..... 445 |January. . €35 |December ~ 

.3575 |October. -60125| March 1925.0... | (3725 Reptember” -620 |Januar, d 
+. «|. .87875|June...... «Od November |/1926.....| .3675 |August.. .55 Decem| ; : 

“88375 Ce “Ba” [Robes Bags] “ese, Taeetarers- (Ber 1 pgoamenss 

; > ebruary |/1928....: 4 See ‘ : 

54 January. . .89 December Sale sr tey is Boe 


Pe gene 


INO ACR See Seon cs Washington....... 31.2%|New York ....... 17.4% | Z 
Grapes wanentr te. cles. California. . 22. 1938%|New York. 111.2! 2:7 |Miehean’ 222322. 338 
Pesches 29 hee ety a Georgia 44.4% fornia. ....... 13.1%|No. Carolina |...) 7.1% 
RaDMD EGE Bias atic sant tun California 54.1%]Oregon ...2 2.2.2 6.4%| Washington .).°2.1119% 
Plums and Prunes .<°+ 0. California 156-6 [Idaho «2. ++ .27/3%|Oregon .......... 8.8% 
ean Ute esses ese. Plorida | a alifornia.....0.°3.7.%} Texas. 222200000, 3.0% 
ranges... .. ce 66 .4%|Florida...... 9 ) 
Strawberries 14.8%|Tennessee........1 HG be : 8:28 
Cantalou 631 ona!) saved (13.6% |Colotado. irc. 0.8% 
Watermelo . -87.6%|Florida..........20 6%|California. 2.21717 0:9! 
Canpene 30.4 |e RS bie 9% LE ia Aa 078 
, 1 alifornia. . 380.3% |Ne of 14g 
pa Nag ea quaone Rae sfalerethed-- 16% iNew Yori 23.4% 
Raa ; ex tas eens } 
White Potatoes ; "196% Virginia. 0000000 138 nate 
; Sweet Potatoes ‘Virginia. 124 6 Z| Tennessee... 8%|N 9°25 
_ Tomatoes.... .|Florida . 36.2% Mississippi aevetaliea ce 14.7% ¢ 


. 


> iy ~~ . e) 2 ‘ 
<= Gee Stet on ah ieee Meee a . : 
_- United States—Farms and Crops; Prices. © ahve 
S = 2 3 
SEP GA} % . ~ 
THE FARMER’S DOLLAR: ITS INDEX VALUE. ; 
(By the Department of Agriculture, 1910-1914 = 100.) nba 
RATIOS ON COMMODITIES PURCHASED. De 
Prices. Prices Farm wages| Com'odities| Taxes on [Val. per 
7 ’ _—__——_—____—_—_—_—_—_——_|_ received paid to bought for farm of fertnreal 
fs Date. Rec. forfarm)| Pd. for com-| to prices hired Product'n & | property |estate (1912- 
products. modities. paid. labor. farm wages.|(1914=100).| 14=100). | 
xs . 176 150 118 140 149 
4 = 200 178 112 176 176 i183 129 
Me ‘ 209 205 102 206 196 130 140 : 
A 205 206 99 239 189 155 169 
4 : 116 156 7. 150 144 217 157 
; ae 124 152 81 146 142 232 139 
3. ae a 135 153 88 166 147 246 135 
4 . 134 154 87 166 148 249 130 
q 147 159 92 168 154 250 127° + 
2 136 156 87 171 150 253 124 
; 131 154 85 170 150 258 119 
139 156 90 169 151 Ors =e a 
OD 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES PAID FOR COMMODITIES FOR MAINTENANCE. 


; ; Furniture Buildin All commodities _ 
Date. Food. Clothing. Operating and materials used for family : 
expenses. furnishings. for house. maintenance, —_ 
vA) eee 157.6 155.1 127.7 152.4 133.4 148: Seer 
10982225 - 176.0 206.7 145.6 210.6 159.9 180.3 
TOM Se et 207.1 254.2 159.8 254.0 201.1 213.9 ee 
Lal en ead 207.6 265.4 190.6 279.0 212.3 227.4 
TOAD Cotes 3" 141.8 181.0 162.2 221.2 157.9 165.4 
Dee ome ys 141.8 174.1 148.8 212.0 165.1 159.5 - 
ed wee ay ois 149.0 178.4 139.0 220.5 166.9 16 
fe 1924... 147 183.9 * 132.4 223.8 167.2 161 
1 a ee 159.3 183.2 134.0 221.1 171.6 165.3 
UE Lien eo 156.7 180.9 136.5 215.4 172.8 
) ye eg 154.2 176.8 133.2 210.1 176.0 160.9 t 
Lh 155.3 180.7 132.6 208.0 : 173.0 162.2 ne 
. INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES PAID FOR COMMODITIES USED IN PRODUCTION. | 
= Bldg. materials ) Equipment | All commodities 
Date. Feed. Machinery.| Fertilizer. |. for other and Seed. used in) '-) 3 
~~ than house. supplies. production, — a 
= ee 
139.1 136.7 150.6 141.1 152.2) 7a 
, 172.7 161.2 180.3 188.1 i 4, 
2 184.7 189.3 170.4 264.1 el 
ye 189.3 205.0 180.4 149,2 ‘ 
158.7 156.2 150.7 124.6 c) 
131.3 159.2 130.4 132.7 a! 
127.6 160.3 130.7 141.6 3 
7 122.0 159.3 130.1 148.4 2. 
= 131.0 162.8 130.4 169.6 149. 
- “4 128.8 162.7 142.4 189.9 yr 
8 122.9 163.5 133.7 191.8 S ¥ 
wi! 7 132.8 161.1 130.9 178.8 F sah y 
4 RECEIVED BY AM : es 
. — 
‘ g eiii| aes a 7 
3 e |g2 S° {ree oy 
‘ a0 +. 3 - 
5 E1365 Bl 8) 
pe aeky —- |——- 
/ .33]) 11.16] 10.55}13.83| 58.1]76.54} 130)14.48) 3.57/10.14/67.51/201. 6)136.8 — 
. -65]} 12.39] 9.68]12.71| 55.2|86.10) 120)21.55) 4.34/10.07 |64.93)/206.2)141.4 
r -99] 12.89] 9.34)12.91] 53.3)94.42) 118/28.06) 5.35)16.60169.88}233.81143.6 
fi .32) 9.34] 5.30) 8.44] 19.6/66.82 96) 10.82) 3.04) 9.95]18. 49.2) 64.6 — 
~ .75| 7.23) 4.57| 7.33] 18.0/52.83 82)10.69] 2.70) 7.39)29. 95.2) 44.6 
, -51] 8.05} 6.88}10.69] 35.3/54.01 81)11.16] 3.06} 9.58/43. 4.6) 70.2 
‘ .38| 8.36] 6 71/10.19] 36.6|55.57 73\12 51) 3.37)10.43}44. 96.7) 73.6 
” -63| 8.50] 7.86}12.69| 42.8)54.81 73) 16.17) 3.04/10.5:! c 2.1/112.0 
a .31) 9.44) 7.95)12.79| 38.9 62.06) 75] 16.04) 3.38) 9.51/28.40)158.1| 69 e 
i .45| 9.75] 6.87) 10.65] 30.9|66.77 73|19.07| 2.62} 10.12|18.55]} 122.2) 64.3 
, “48|10.88| 7.52|11.34] 33.2/83.11]/77.17|15.97] 1.78) 9.55)387.40/115.2) 75.2 
pd 8.97112.201 7.84112.231 35.9 191.541 77.11116.96! 2.41112.67 138.051 98.51 80.2 
y gures resent r pound or dollars | per head for cows and horses; dollars per bushel as 
fy yar tbo. made an the cused OF hogs, cattle, calyes, | to beans and all seeds but cotton; dollars per ton as 
“ sheep and lambs; cents per pound as to wool; dollar, | to cottonseed meal. hte ‘ 
Db eed » 3 v7 (vm 
e121] 5 | 8] 3g /83¢l 43) 31 8 cc elie 
"Jan. 15. 3 £1 ssle6 53 3 Ee ee a 
S142 bas es |ee3|28| 2\ a Bg 
ee 21172 .6|162 3 |122 .0}123 . 1/318 .8]132.9/18. 18.4 ¥ 
1919.02 Pa AY 8 129 -BI145.6|160, 51115. 2|137.8|318 .0|148 9|19. 2116 
192056 o. 2998) 807 41133.6/153.4/152 8|198. 1|151. 1/445 .0/215.9/21. 2314 
1921.2 LILL 211) 4327] 60/8]128:1]122 0/100 6/126 .3)160 .0)130.8/15.7 21:3 
1992.22. DILILIT M1] 349] 44/0] 70.0} 84.4/112.0/102 3/162. 1/183 5/11. 18.6 
DEDDDIDIDDUILITE | aa cap 66:8] 71-7} 88.5] 62.0) 925/220 9/131 5/11. 17.4 
; 56.5) 63.5| 92.7) 86,4112 5/218 .8)121.3)13. 17.5 
82. 41126.2|107 0) 70.2)/145.5)271 .8)144.9}12. 18.5 
59 .5| 88 2] 85.71220 5/149 3/224 .5)146 3/13. 20.9 
58 .0| 83.6] 83.61139.1) 97 8/193 .0| 97 .O)13. 20.1 
73.6 $8.0! 82.0 93-6 93 4/188 .4|162.0)10. 19.6 
56.2 87.9 91.2! 58.9/104.2]211.1!124.0111. 21.6 


ce 


“S78 _ Prices—Domestic and Foreign Indexes. 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX IN UNITED STATES SINCE 1861. — 
: (Known as Dun’s Index Number; prepared by R. G. Dun & Co., N. Y.) : 


Bread- . Dairy and Other Cloth- Miscel- 
stuffs. Meat. Garden. Food. ing. Metals. laneous. 


11 .055 16 .019 14.845 427 32 .643 21.319 
10.114 15 .629 13 .625 All 32 .298 21 .552 
11 .560 19 142 13 .678 -260 25 .254 19 .582 
13 .287 14.918 14.418 318 23 .515 18 .398 
10 .726 15 .912 12 .914 -T47 20 .452 15 .951 
10 .036 11.790 13 .321 21 .850 15 .578 15 .160 
8.181 10 .60: 11.346 19.836 15.789 14 .836 
8 .239 10 .253 9 .884 20 .420 15 .149 16 .286 
9 .230 12 .594 11 .539 21 .984 18 .708 17 .139 
11 381 11.311 11 .663 20 .982 19 .295 16 .90 
13 .740 14 .685 11 .627 21 .202 19 16 .650 
11.210 12 .2 10 .726 20 .209 18 .071 15 .764 
11.172 11 .369 9 .323 19 .014 16 .272 14 6: 
9 .205 10 .872 8.712 17 .740 14.132 13 .666 
8 .906 10 .241 8 .570 18 .063 14 .466 13 .669 
8 .667 11.188 9 .252 18 .174 16 .035 15 .153 
9.416 11 .849 9.917 17 447 15 .366 14.155 
8 244 9 .695 10.912 17 .107 14.782 14 
8 .036 10.711 » 91.749 17 .264 15. 15 .416 91 , 
9.217 12 .455 9.339 16 .501 15.107 13 .691 092 
8.7 10 .403 8 .733 15 .648 14 .827 14 .252 90 .105 
10 .135 11.710 9.188 15.871 14 .030 14.716 $0 .613 
9 .389 10 .3 8 .478 13 .860 12 .015 14 83.292 ~ 
8 .622 9 .874 8 .689 15 315 11.021 13 .233 81.519 — 
7 .058 7 872 8 .529 13 .602 13 .232 13 .520 74.317 
7.529 8.714 7.887 13 .808 11 .642 12 .288 72 455: 
7.694 9 437 8 .826 14.663 11 .843 12 .522 77 768. - = 
7.988 10 .974 9 .157 15 .021 15 .635 12 .969 8: 7 ch 
8.906 10.901 9.482 16.324 14.834 16.070 91.415 na 
9.430 11,030 9.086 15.098 15.344 16.617 9 55 
11.628 12.557 8.748 15.533 16.084 16.826 101.910 nt 
, 9.269 13.083 9.186 17.136 16.544 16.765 toae || 
9.033 10.648 10.4 16.514 15.428 16.919 97.192 5 
8.614 9.982 9.922 17.986 15.916 17.061 56) 
9.677 12.590 9.645 19.177 16.649 19.555 105.216 5; 
10.196 14.767 10.013 20.355 17.688 20.335 113.660 it 
10.197 12.552 10.465 17.233 16.542 18.359 1745" s 
9.955 15.268 10.628 20.062 16.426 20.828 119.021 — + 


11.406 | 14.663 | 10.556 | 21.173 | 16.744 | 22.936 | 119.168 =! 
414 | 17.473 | 11.384 | 19°324 | 16.583 | 22/669 | 118.130 77 


26. : : -390 9. 211.950 ; 
23.719 24.750 21.929 45.238 30.170 35.349 232 375 vg 


19) 25.660 | 26.160 | 23.342 45.623 | 25.759 | 35.435 | 233.707} 
920. 57.170 | 22.019 .| 28.044 25.521 50.268 | 31.172 | 46.220 | 260.414 2!% 
922. 26.573 13.114 | 18,012 17.268 28.034 | 231037 33.795 159.833 2! 
1922 27.022 | 17.469 | 20.061 18.427 34.459 | 21.450 | 34.855 ees 

1923 29.854 16.707 19.802 20/036 39.929 | 23/796 | 38.587 

1924 33.523 16.047 | 20,205 19/419 37.925 | 221515 35851 

1926. | 36.059 | 22.397 | 21.236 19.916 38.334 | 21. 36 049 

1926, 29.717 | 21.301 21.199 20.163 22.734 | 37.159 

1927... 33 1519 19:329 | 20:733 18 .928 33.187 | 22°35 37.551 

1928 38.385 | 22.102 | 20.905 | ‘19/806 .] 36.543 | 20-796 | 36.646 

1929. . 32.398 | 23°591 | 21.058 19-110 34.578 | 21.314 | 36.640 


UNITED STATES AND FOREICN WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX. 
7 : t (Complied by the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C.) 
Year. | U.S.{ Can. ; Engl.|Fr'nce| Ger. Italy.{Denm., Holl. ;Spain.iSwed. 


1913.,..) 70] 100 | 100] 100] 100 100 
1919... 139} 209 | 242 | 356 ]..... seeseferees | 804] 204 ]..... 
1920 154.) 244) 295 | 510/..... sowie 
1927....) 98 | 172 | 182 | 345 |..... me 
1922... 97 | 152 54 | 327 wis! 508 
1923...) 101 |.153 | 152 | 419 |..... 512 
192 98} 155 | 164 | 489 | 137 512 
1925 104 | 149 | 460 | 550 9 
1926 10 156 | 150 | 703 | 134 602 
1927....] 95 | 152 | 144] 617 | 138 495 
1928....) 98! 1501 142 | 6201 140 462 


‘ The above index numbers are compiled by govern-| for China cov an b ose” 1 ar 
mental agencies in the respective countries shown. | Tokio; Teone pS apse “Galcuttae thoes 
Figures for England are those of the Statist; those | Denmark, revised official inde eae 


pee eae ee 


<i -U. 8—Population, 1790-1920. At hehe 879 bs 


UNITED STATES SORVEATION (OFFICIAL CENSUSES) 1790-1920. 
Stats. 1790." “y — 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 


Vs Sec Wiech ia Slants ele wwf ey bs s.c-cies 127,901 cise! 500,756 771,623 
= 14,273 388 97,574 209, pet 
PE A ST RoR shin) (GNA si: 597 
251,002 261,942 275,2 297,675 309,978 370,792 
64,273 72,674 72,749 76,748 78,085 O1'533 : 
14,093 24,023 33,039 39,834 43,712 51,687 


y 151,719 28, Dy ; 5 Ee 
Maryland. -. ; 341/548] 380,546; 407.350] -447'040 
Massachuset' ek 422,845 p 523.3 


5 136,621 375,651 
66,586 140,455 383,702 


: 5 5 244161] 2691328]  284'574 
New Jersey....222 2: 277.575} 320,823} 373/306 
340,120 : al ieaeia *"1,918,608| °° 3/428.931 

393,751 3] 555, 638,829| | 737/987] ~ "753/419 

5 230.7 581,434 $37. 903| 1,519,467 


Pennsylvania.,...... 373 . F 1,049,458} 1,348,233] 1,724,033 
Rhode Island 825 +12: i 83,059 97,199 108,830 

5,5 i 502,741 581,185 594, 398 

422/823 681,904 829,210 


201, 948 
i et eet ,797 
t 


3,929,214! 5,308,483! 7,239,881! 9,638,453! 12,866,020! 17,069,453! 23, 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1920—CONTINUED. 
1860. "| __ 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. | 1910. 
964,201] 996,992] 1,262,505} 1,513, 1,828,697] 2,138,093 

44 122,931 204/354 


Beer r eset eres 


ZO . + scm wieinn we 
Shap Bie pee ee ’ 
Rhode Island....... 
South Carolina...... 
South Dakota......, 


2 958,800] 1,221, 
,693,330| 2,069/042| 2,333,860 
» nt Seiad al 145,965 


5 = 
ation — (1920). of re Sa ete 2 ie 31, 1918), 10,350,640; : Fizgtn 2 Islands of ra United 


17) 5 
aos o1ae a SOanas Gone, ie < Gotat 43 the & table includes for 1920, al 1238 


CO, 5939 299, 809; Philippines (Dee. | persons in military and naval service abroad. 


> ih eal Do ae gi eS oi Kes ee we. nan we 2 « = 


United States—Estimated Population, 1920-1927. 
_ ESTIMATED UNITED STATES POPULATION JULY 1, 1928. 


The Department of Commerce announces an esti-| The Hopularion of the several states is then — 
mate of the Og eae ie of the United States by the | estimated by distributing the total increase for the 
Bureau of the Census. This gives a total estimated | United States upon the basis of the increase by states 

population of 120,013,000 on July 1, 1928, as com- | from 1910 to 1920 or, where there has been a state 
pared with 105,710,620 on January 1, 1920. census, from 1920 to 1925, except that where there 
was a decrease between 1910 and 1920 or between 


- The total is arrived at by estimating the increase 
since 1920 upon the basis of the available data regard- | 1920 and 1925, the 1920 or 1925 census figure i8 
retained, and no estimate is made. 


‘ing births, deaths, immigration and emigration. q 
Jan. 1, 1920|July 1,1928 ‘ 


aS Jan. 1,1920|July 1, 1928 1920|July 1, 1928 
UG. 8.  |105,710,620|120,013,000 2,416,630| 2,553,000 646,872) 641,192 
1,798,509] 1,950,000 5,759,394] 6,826,000 
2,348,174| 2,573,000 68,014 795,000 ,028,283] 2,426,000 
334,162 74,000 1,449,661 1,616,000 83,389 902,000 
1,752,204} 1,944,000 852,356 4,290,000 8,720,017} 9,854,000 
3/426/861| 4,556,000 3'668,412| 4'591,000 04397 16,000 
939,629} 1,090,000 2,387,125 2,722, 1,683,724] 1,864,000 
1,380,631| 1,637,000 1,790;618| 1,790,618 36, 04.0 ] 
223,003| "244°0 3'404'055| 31523, 2,337,885] 2,502,000 
437,571| | 55270 548,889 548,889 4'663,228| 5,487,000 
( 68,470}. 1,411,000 1,296,372 408,000 9, 31, \ 
zy, 2,895,832| 3/203,000 TTA 7,407 52, 352, ‘ 
431) 546,000||N. 443/083 56,000 2,309/187] 2,575,000 
6,485'280| 7,396.000||N. 3,155.9 3,821,000 1/356,621| 1,587,000 
2'930/390| 3,176,000]|N. 360,350] 396,000 1,463,70 "724" ‘ 
2'404'021| 2'428/000]|N. 10,385,227! 11,550,000 2'632/067| 2:953;000 
Be: 1,769,257 1,835,000||N. 2,559,123 2,938,000 194,402 47,000 
‘ ESTIMATED UNITED STATES POPULATION JULY 1, 1920 TO 1927. j 
Cat (Based on Federal Censuses 1910 and 1920; by the Bureau of the Census.) i 
State. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. | 
LS... ..]106,418,284|107,833,284] 109, 248,393] 110,663,502|112,078,611|115,378,094|117,185,817 118,628,000 
‘Alabama .| 2,358,993] 2,380,632] 2,402,273] 2,423,912] 2,445,551] 2,498,581] 2,526,001) 2,54 4 
Anizona..| — "340/84! 354,219 67,589 80960] "394/331 27'6 444°7 7159: 000 ¢ 
_ Arkansas |: 1,761/358| 1,779,668| 1,797,978] 1,816,287| 1,834,596] 1,879.846| 1,903,048] 1,923,000 | 
California] 3/480/902| 3:588:986] .3'697,070| 3,805,153] 3,913,236] 4,179:708| 41316,459| 4'433,000 
Colorado .} ~"946,870} "961,353 75, 90/3 1004, 1040, 1,058,722| 1074000 ° | 
Conn... | 1,394,324] 1,421,710] 1,449,097] 1,476,483] 1,503,869] 1,571,688 4 ae | 
 Delaware.| — '224/068| 226,199] '228/3 230,460|  '232'590| "237,637 or ord se O00 j 
—Dis.ofCol.) 437.571) 437,571 437,57 475,966] 486,936] 513,994 — 527’880]° 40,0 f 
Florida. ‘| _ 979/586] 1,001,820] 1,0247054| 1,046,287| 1,068,520] 1,263,549] 1,317,160 136srb00 | 
Georgia ..] 2,910,598] 2,940,131] 2/969,664] 2,999'196] 3,028,728] 3,101,523] 3,138/962| 3,171,000 
: a | 
Idaho 437,339| 448,286]. 459,233] 470,179] _ 481,125] _ 508,289 ‘ 
Hiinois 6,528,886] 6,616,099] 6,703,312] 6,790,524| 6,877,737] 7,092,598 7.302988 7306 7 
| Indiana 2,942,210] 2.965.851] 2,989,493] 3,013,134] 3,036,775] 3,094,618) 3,124,499] 3/150, : 
bpreerowyas!s.: 2/413,252| 2/431,716| 21450,180| 2/468,643] 21487,106| 2/419,927| 2/422'915| 2/425.000 
_ Kaneas 1,773,289] 1,781,356| 1,789,423) 1,797,489] 1,805,555} 1,812,986] 1,820,896] 1,328,000 | 
Kentucky] 2,423,156] 2,436,210} 2,449,263] 2,462,317] 2,475,370| 2 mo 
Loulstana. 1,805,827 1,820,467 1,833,106 1,849,746 1,864,385 300 135 STH ERI | 
a" “etd . A ; 5 ; 786,71 "79301 : 
Maryland] 1,457/608|. 1,473;504] 1,489|399| 1,505,295] 1,521,190 1,560,330 1,580,268 1.5970 } 
Mass... | 3,877/382| 3,927,436| 3,977,490] 41027,545| 4.077,599| 4,144,205] 47197,288| 4/242'000 1 
Michigan.{ 3,712,613] 3,801,016] 3,889,418] 3,977,821] 4,066;223] 4,2 ck 
Minnesota 2/403,164] 2/435241] 2)467/318] 2499/396] 2.531.473 e810 708 365; S00 2680, | 
Miss 1,790/018| 1,790,618) 1,790,618] 1,790,618) 1,790,618) 1,790,618] 1,790,618 1,790,618 
88 3409;758| 314211162] 3/432'566| 314331971| 3,455.376| 37483'730| 3/498'143! 37510 e 
Montana .| “'557,791) ‘575,593 93,396] 611,199] 629,003 72; 694,965] "714, t 
-_‘Nebraska.) 1,301,737] 1,312,465} 1,323,193] 1,333,922] 1,344,652 
| ‘Nevada .. 77,406] 7 77,407| "77, = RESON © 4 eee a wiraor| voeedor| Vee 
N.Hamp.| | 443,407] | 445,016 6 447/592] 448/882] 451/026] _ 453/608] ~ 455! 
N. Jersey.| 3,187,767| 3,251,499] 3,315,231] 3,378,963] 3,442,695] 3,599,803] 3,680,482| 3,749/0 
N. Mex...| 362/053] "365,457| 36878 372265| 375,669] '383,927| 388/146] ~ "392! 
New York| 10,450,718] 10,581,700] 10,712,680] 10,843,661] 10,974,642]. 11, e: 
Ba | eevee) AG) PAE) ees eee) Raley See) ee 
N 50, ; ; ; 5232 41) 195 : 641, 
Ohio.. |. : 5,810,498] 5,912,706] 6,014:914] 6,117,122] 6,219,330 6.tr0ir77 6 600! 135 6 $10,000 
Oklahoma} 2,047,397} 2/085,624) 2,123,851) 2,162,079] 2200,307| 2\294/137| 21342'474| 2397! 
- Oregon. 789,087| 800,481] _ 811,857 _ 823,270] 834,665 : 
Benn. metea] 8774347 8,883,006 8 99 i ‘666 9, 100,326 9,208,986 9are a6 9 613.570 9 #30:000 
SCar....| 1,692,394] 1,709,732] 1,727.070| 1,744,408 1.787746] 1,804 1,826/031| 1,545°000 
8. Dak. . 639,260 44°68 50,108] "655,532 60,95 681,260] — '689;346] "696/000 
Tenn ....| 2,345,770] 2,361,539] 2,377,308] 2,393,077] 2,408,384 ’ 
Texas. 4,703,714 4.781.686 4,860,608 4,939,630 5.018.808 Foie eo ET 2307 000 
Vermont 3521428] 3521498] —_352'498 352/428 ; Se aoe aay on 22,000 
Virginia..| 2,321;938| 2,347}439| 2,372'940| 2,398/441 2,493" ! 2,496;493 2,518°589 “600 
a a2 .2 y' 
Wash . 1,367,675| 1,389,782] 1,411,890] 1,433,998] 1,456.1 
Wives] AASHGs] HOLS) Loan] Ppt tie] Loree] Leraes| Leon aae 
Wyoming.| —'196,897| '201:875| '206'875| ~ °211'864 o18'853 et aeeiett) "2417000 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1911-1919. : : 
Pa esha nia reared of Census Figures For Continental United States.) Eas hh 
,_ 93,792,509; (1912), 95,410,503; : : aes 
; 97,028,497; (1914), 98,646,491, BF 1818) | 09 ede 7200: 264:485;, (1916). 101,882,479; 1017), 


3; (1918), 105,253, 


300; (1919), 106,871, 


eed 


7 
' 


United States Estimated ies of Cities in 1928, 38). 


ee a Ne ee 
a 9 Cr —— ee er 
ta City. Pop. | City. Pop. City. Pop 
aa 000) | Harrisburg. es tae es 86,900|| Pensacola, Fla. (1925)..| 25 
“ey Hartford, Conn........ 172,300 | Peoria, I idea sies : "308 
ie Haverhill, Mass. (1925) . 49,232)| Perth Amboy, N. J..... 50,100 
ip || Hazleton, Pa.......... 38,300) | Petersburg, Va........ 37,8 
nog Highland Park: Mich... 83,400 Philadelphia, ed BS Ay 2,064,200 
4 Hoboken, N. J 68,000|| Pittsburgh, Pa......... 73,8! 
any || Holyoke, Mass 60,400 | Pittsfield, hae 50,0 
+ 0 Houston, TRE. : 275,000)|| Pontiac, Mich. 61,500 
4 ie Huntington, W eV Binsin < 68,600) Portland, Me. 8,6: 
‘ Ou} Indianapolis, Ind Boreas 382,000) Portland, Ore.. 354,600 
7,100)| Jackson, Mich......... 63,700 Portsmouth, Ohi »200 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 140,700|| Portsmouth’ Va.. ye ,600 
Jamestown, N. Y.....- 46,000|| Poughkeepsie, N. ¥....] 39/100 
Jersey. City, .N. Jes... 324,700|| Providence, R.I....... 286,300 
Johnstown, Pa......... 73,700|| Pueblo, Colo... ..... -.| 44,200. 
s ‘Bayonne, N. J......... 95,300) | Joliet, DN. 2. 0... 6 41,900 Quincy, Dy isa ee eene ; 
‘Berkeley, Calif.. 57,295 | Kalamazoo, Mich...... 56,400|| Quincy, Mass..,....... 67,600 
Bethlehem, Pa... 67,600 | Kansas City, Kan.. 118,300) Racine, W180 x.< cagcteatere 74,400 
Binghamton, N.¥ 74,800 | Kansas Gity, Mo 391,000|| Reading, Pa........... 115,400 
Birmingham, Ala. 224,000 | Kenosha, Wisc.. 56,500|| Revere, Mass. F ,000 
Boston, Mass. 779,620)| Knoxv ille, Tenn 105,400 Richmond, Va 194,400 
Bridgeport, Gorn, +... 160,000) | Kokomo, Ind.. 40,400|| Roanoke, Va. 600 
Brockton, Mass. (1925) | 65,343|| La Crosse, Wisc. . a 30,400|| Rochester, N. ¥ +200 
Brookline (town), Mass. 45,700 Lakewood, OBIS 5 co 3's 65,00 -|| Rockford, ll, 82.800 
wunalo, N. Y.i.... 4.8. 555,809) | Lancaster, rat Be Wb aioe 58,300)| Rock Island, Til. --| 42,700 
Butte, Mont........... 43,600 | Lansing, Mich........- 79,600|| Sacramento, Calif... ..: 75,700 
Cambridge, Mass...... 125,800|| Lawrence, Mass (1925).. 93\527|| Saginaw, Mich......... 75,600 
Camden, N. J 3 Lewiston, Me.........> 36,600) | St. Joseph age aierersae 78,500 
Canton, ‘Ohio Lexington, Ky........- 48,700|| St. Louis, Mo.......... 8,000 
1 Cedar Rapids, Iowa.... 200/| Lima, Ohio..........-. 49,700)| St. Paul, ‘Mine 5 eR eTEN 358,162 
“3 Charleston, So. Car.... 5,900|} Lincoln, Nebr........- 71,100] St. gee thon pO Seeger) % 
Charleston, W. Va..... 5,2 Little Rock, Ark. os 79,200|| Salem, Mass.......... ,000 
Charlotte, No. Car y Long Beach, Calif. 156,000|| Salt Lake City, Utah. . 138,000 
+ Chattanooga, Tenn 73, Lorain, Ohio. . 44,900'| San Antonio, Tex......| 213,100 
% Los Angeles, Cal 1,420,000) | San Diego, Calif. 700 
Louisville, Ky . -| 329,400|| San Francisco, Calit 585,300 
Lowell, Mass (1925). --| 110,296)| San Jose, ‘Calif... 45,500 
Lynchburg, Va......-- 38,600 Savannah, Ga 99,9 
Lynn, Mass. .......2+% 105,500 Schenectady, Noe er 93,300 
Macon, Ga. i secs... 61,200) | Scranton, Pats. eee «| 144,700 
Madison, WARCT care via ate 50,500) | Seattle, Wash. icaas.a8 383,200 
Malden, iManage ade se 53,400) Sheboygan, Wisc... Lee ee 35,100 
Manchester, New Hamp. 85,700) | Shreveport, La....,...-] - 81,300 
i 00'| McKeesport, Pa....... 50,400 | Sioux City, Towa... ise _ 80,000 
ye Medford, Mass.......- 52,900|| Somerville, Mase.......} 102,700 
- Memphis, Tenn.......- 190,200) | South Bend, Ind.......| 85,100 
000)| Meriden, Conn........ 37,100|| Spokane, Wash........ | 109,100 
y 00|| Miami, Fla. ('25 census) 169,754 | Springfield, Il. 67,206 — 
Milwaukee, Wisc....... 44,200 | Springfield, Mass. 149,800 
Minneapolis, Minn.... . || Springfield, Mo. 51,700 
Mobile, Ala.......- ois || Springfield, Ohio 73,000 — 
1) Monae, NIE 25. Seb api 3 35,600) | Stamford, es 2 43,800 
Montgomery, Ala...... B Stockton, Calif. : 51,000 
||! Mt. Vernon, N. Y.....- 54) ,700|| Superior, Wis. . eins 000 
Muncie, Tie oe hed 46,800 Syracuse, N. Yas 5 es 300. 
Muskegon, Mich......- 46,600|| Tacoma, Wash..... ++++| 110,500 
Muskogee, Okla.......- 33; ,200|| Tampa, "Riah ciseidesta ++} 113,400 
ae || Nashville coe SR 139,600|| Taunton, Mass........| 40,600 
s Newark, N. J.....--.-- 473,600|| Terre Haute, Ind... .. »-| 73,500 ~ 
E 0|| New batord, Mass.(’25)} 119,539)| Toledo, Ohlone -++| 313,200 
‘ || New Britain, Conn... .. 72,800 Topeka, Kan a 52,8 
¢ New Brunswick, N. J... 40,800|| Trenton, N 
|| Newburgh, N. 5 a F Troy, 


New Castle, Pa. y | 

New Haven, Conn 187,900) Union City, 
New Orleans, La.. --| 429,400|| Utica, N. Mi. 
Newport, R.I...... a 3-,000)| Waco, Tex...,. 


a ,000|| Newport News, ion Micki 53,300 | Waltham, Mass . 37,100 
: ‘Evanston, il 47,600 | New Rochelle, N. Y....] 48,800 | Washington, D. C.. 552,000 
3 Sevansville, Ind. . 98,100|| Newton, Mass gc Oca 57,300} Waterbury, Conn. «} 107,000 
A : ‘verett, Mass........- 43,300|| New York, N. Y......- 6,017,000|| Waterloo, dowaiss ors he 37,100 

Niagara Falls, EP gpARe 68,300|| Watertown, N. Y...... 33,700 
Wortolk, Vaiessces sce. 184,200|| Wichita, Kan.......... 99,300 
Norristown, Pa........ 36,200|| Wichita Falls, Tex(..... 60,000 
Oakland, Calif......... 274,100, Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... 91,900 


iT em Gate be 57,700|| Williamsport, Pa....... 44,000 
ook Pare La ner pee Del... ‘clenaese Heron 
mington, No, Car. yi 
Winston-Salem, No. Gar.| _ 80,000 


es Nid; Be Woonsocket, R.I 
Oshkesh, Wise. 33,200|| Worcester, Mass....... 
: Pasadena, Calif. é a Satara N.Y; Sears 1,300 
Cy Nerds Se, ¥ OU Bas os va oie w slale t 
Hammond, 10g Sythe Sahel pesos eae pee sl 144°900|| Youngstown, Ohic :! 2. 174'200 
Hamtramck, ‘| 99:800|| Pawtucket, R.I....... 73.100 


Baltimore ‘a 2), 200; (1775), 5,934; (1780), fo erie (1683). 500; 15,400: C760, (e730), 


: 50), 
8.000: 0790) 03; (1800), 26, 514: (1810), i 8,500; (1740) 10, 500; (17 6b: 58. ay C1800), 
ge Pag: (1880), 80,620; (A840), 1 102,318: Arey a ae 30,000), (1300), 2agge tt 00) 


( 
Le anole 0), 4,500; (1690), Ao ae (1700), 6.700: | 93,665; (1850), 121,376. 


f is ‘13.000; (1740), The’ United’ States Census Bureau made no esti- 
G00: 2950) i, at ae Oi 5, at Ae Gn a 520: | mates of the 1929 population of states or cities. 
(1780), 10,000: (1 20 ya}, This, the bureau explained, was because of the 
x 33 a87: i ish," 6 ‘sop: impending official census of 1930, preliminary 
yt 3,383; (1850) 136.8 381 , from which will be available this year. 
e J ’ j 


/i790.|1800- 


1810. |1820.|1830. 


Aokamgass¢200122/50012 wks Ape aae 26 28 
California. ......)- beens viedies eres Cee ei, te ey oro 
Colorado. FOP eae Sig Fors Seas) ee co Eevee | eee fear a 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 


Kentucky. ......... 14 9 7 6 6 
Louisiana. Riletortxsy quip cere a ees 17 19 


or ay Lary 

Massachusetts 
Michigan. ......... RNG he See 4 
Minnesota. . 


SARNIA T. ty ace Hens on RISO, s Sis [Ome a] oF Sys | Haswre ofertas < 
BINOV AGE. Peston cict liso stn eee soe a ple. Sls as bow we aptamer 

New Hampshire..| 1 li 6 15 18 

New Jersey 2 


i 
w 


‘onto: SOMA ASS alee aims oak 18 | 13 5 
Oklahoma! firs. ot aay Peo ace tee MTOM, a4 sit awlouy es 


; p 4 
Washington Saale MERE ES =  secnmahe las Shoes WLS, « Sac 
MORMON AS NAL YO. vi Ui e ccih hiss Pike Se fs s enlace cell adadietys 
PNUISBODSID GT. Se oe ofa Ee Pods hiPeeee sLeeieds oes 30 


OUEST ee eee ce Gers cet Oe el eee 
hy, i! ' POPULATION OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1610-1790. : 


’ Total—(1610), 210; (1620), 2,499; (1630), 5,700; ) 32,442; (1737. census), 47,369; (1745, census), 
(1640), 27,947; (1650), 51,700; (1660), 84,800; (1670) 61,383; (1749), 60,000; (1754). 78,500; (177: 


120.000; (1784)" 149-434. ‘Tue 1749 figures nelude 
Meso, (1680), 155, 600; G00); 213,500; (1700), 4,606 slaves: 1749 figures exclude aapen 1754 figures 
275,000; (1710), 357,500; (1720), 474,388; (1730). | include 5,500 Negroes; 1784 figures include 10,500 
_ 654,950; (1740), 889,000; (1750), 1,207,000; (1760), ; ‘ 


heel 
“oma ,610,00; (1770), 2,205.000; (1780), 2,781,000. 
‘The population in 1790 was composed as follows— 
free white males, 16 yrs. and over, 807,094; fre> 
white males under 16 yrs., 791,850; free white females, 
1,541,263; ‘all other free persons, 59,166; slaves, 


A 
ae 


New Hampshire, not including Vermont towns— 
Gia et (1675), 4,000; (1689), 6,000; (1718), 


7,000. 
), 12,500; (1742), 24,000; (1761), 38,000; ; (1676), 6000: Gap. 


-(1767),,52.700; (1773), 79,093: (1775), 81,000; (1786), | 32.258; , 46,073; (1715), ” 
96,755. Figures, 1767-1786 are censuses 19); 61,000; ). 130,000; 
_M ssachusetts, including Maine—(1632), 2,300; | 153. ; 64 007: (1775), 
Dye 16,500; (1675), 33,000; (1692), ' 60'000: | 254,000! The 1712 ‘figures include 8,330 N 


fh ps PE! 643), egroes; 
fee 94,000; (1735), 145,000; (1742), 165.000: | those for 1755 include 42,764 Negroes and 3,593 
5/50); « 200,000. The 1735 figures include 2.600 | Mulattoes; those for 1761 include 49,675 Paks thine 
roes. Census peur were-—(1764-'5), 269.711; Virginia—(1616), 351; (1620 , 2,400; (1628), 3 
1770), 338,667; (1784). 408,059. (1635, census), 5, 119 1640), 7 on: (1648), 15,000 
Maine, estimate based on the Massachusetts census | (1659), 30,000; de7h, 0,000: (1689) 
“of. W1G4-1784-—(1 764-5), 23,993; (1776), 47,520; | 100,000; iL 758), 284,000; 
(1784), 61,4 550,000; 

Gonhecticut—(1643), 5, 500; 14865), gd: (1679), 
14,000; (1689), 20, 060 (1713), 34,000; (1730), 
51,600; (1749), 100,000; (1756), 130. 612; (1761), 
146, 520; (1774), 196,088; (1782), 208, 870. Tigures rt 
1756-1782 are censuses.’ Figures for 1761 include $0,000: 7, 
Thine feat. including V. 1 i de’ 6,000 Ne 
ry or neluding +Vermont—(1664), 7,000; apes fe elu 
. (1673), 10, 500; (1689), 20,000; avy 168,006 000 > hye 
(1775), 190,000. ‘Figures for 1771 are census, ate South Carolina—(1682 


2 ee ‘ 

Haninde 4,669 for Vermont towns. ay 16,300; (1720), 20, se 08, & 
York, census figures—(1698), 18, 067; (1703), 105,000; (1773), 175,000. Ths. {708 figures 

20,748: (172), 22,608; (1723), 40,5 (1731); | 5,500 Negroes; those jor 1 1773 tetude! 10/000 000 6 

50, 289; (1737), 60,437 go 70, 300; ti749)" Georgia—(1752), 5,000: 60). 9,000; (7 ‘ 


73,448: (1756), 96,790; (1786), 238,895. 18, 000: (1773 
New Jersey—(0702), 15, ooo. (1726, census), | in 1790 enn 36 stT9) 8 88, 200 neg 


aCe As 5 4 N nt > 
: S.—Popr lation, Density: Urban and Rural. 
DENSITY -OF- POPUL 


The , and Porto Rico i 
n 1900, 1910, and 1920, of i 
 Bawail 1870, and 1880, are not considered. ki nek 


A870. ; 1880. | 1890. | 1900. ; 1910. 


and : 


2.5]. 6.0} 11.5 Prd 3 
~ 27S ee ee ae Mae 1 , : 
eee... Telia \ 
25/0] 30. 33. 
15.3| 22) 
Colorado 

ci} LAPEER Cee Pie daten Heard (ce Al aaa 5.2] 7. 9. 
Connecticut...| 52. 5 
~ Delaware..._: 32. 3 763° 33 
Dist.Columbia |156 : 4,645.3|5,517.8|7,202. 
Disc SRS RS eee Bee 9. 6p tae 7 


RPRON HiwoN 


Maryland.....| 34. 
Massachusetts.| 52. 


— 


wrote NWO com 


GOLD Gt 


m 
Uo 


wWwS WHA, an ; i a ar) 
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5 
‘0 
a 
a 
15 
2 
1.7 
a3 he 4 7 
New Hampsh’e| 20.4 7:0 3 2 ia! .6| 47. 
New Jersey...| 28.1] 32.7] 36.9] 42.7] 49.7] 65.2] 89.4] 120. .7| 337. 
RUE LOEICO ale a sabes setap cb abso. + > Pans on 3 A LB ardg, 
New York. ...| 12.4] 30.1] 28-8] 40.3] 51-0] 65.0] 81.4] 92. 5] 191. 
North Carolina| 9.8| 11.4} 13.1] 15-1| 15.5] 17.8] 20.4] 22° : :9]. 45. 
RMR E RE CRISUSEN ae ANC Gee inl < oil's ue suophecaus Sethe <-> pall aletwvige > | ere eee olla Seales fous 4.5 8. 
ee 1.1] 5.7| 14.5] 23.3| 37.3] 48.6] 57.4]. 65 1} 117.0 
4 OI EATSIVE erie ty" Nerve’ Aigh orev took <-«, Haye 60.6 ie pore & ibaa as slo the buskey> "sagt wcstiens ac ence 0.3} 23.9) — 
ET ke ee So Sey a ae a ee ener meee s 2 Be -3] 4 ak 
+»  Pennsyiyania.. | i314] 18.1| 23.4]'30.1| 38.5] 51.6] 64.8] 78. :6| 171.0 
e ee See ed eS eS ee gs ee | re) neers fae tay ie Seacir! oP arate ese c -5| 325.5 
Rhode Island..| 64.8] 72.1| 77.8] 91.1|102.0]138.3] 163.7] 203.7 18 .6] 508.5 
South Carolina] 11.3} 13.6] 16.5] 19.3] 19.5] 21.9] 23.1] 23.1 7] 44:0) 49:7]. 
South Dakota.|.....]...--|...-- Sen Pes Cee hae efehay ale 45 stat -5| 5.2 7.6) 
__ 'Tennessee.....| 2.5|" 6.3] 10.1|°16.4] 19.9] 24.1] 26.6] 30.2 ‘0 4 5] 52.4 
aes ee Be Bh pl a eae ane ot gee aa) Renee a 5 :6| 14, 
¥ ink: 
NCE etc fa te ale eel nein whee 2 ale soe AM Ges! ‘3 .6| 3.4] 4.5 
-- Vermont... ::: 16.9|'33 9] 25.9] 30.8|°32:0|'34.4| 34:5] 36.2 ‘4 4 ‘7| 39:0 
Virginia... ..: 13.7| 15:2] 16.6] 18.9} 19.3] 22.1] 24.8} 30.4 ‘6 ‘I Al BED 
© Washington. --|...-.}..2+----e-]oveesferere]eres ly ig Vd} 45.3) 47-8] 17-2 
i *Weat Virginia. |<... bec. 5 chase ccnlerecnlecereleegeslece ces 3 , : - z 
5 SWisconsitt neck oR | EE eG GE 14/°°5.5| 14.0] 19:1 ‘8 6 ‘4| 42.2 
af) “Wyoming 4 Bl tench galitin «156 Sigal ad 2 6 9 1.5 
a United States... 6.11 4.3' 5.51 7.3' 9.7! 7.9] 10.6! 13.0! 16.91 21.21 25.6! 30 
“ it POPULATION, URBAN AND RURAL, 1920. 


i coy, (U. 8. Census Returns. Urban includes places of 2,500 or more inhabitants.) 
— Por. URBAN 


Urban. Rural. |—————_ STATE. Urban. Rural. 


wa daisies 172,011) 376,878 
4 5,306 


i 
o 
oa 


57, 383| "137,054 


than 3 Soy Bt Ved 5 "153 ‘ 
At See ee .0||New Hampshire. . 163,322 ; 
rahe 4 .9||New Jersey......| 2 P 680,964 * 
iecmaih “8||New Mexico..... 64,960] 295,390 , 
el eests 3 0.7||New York:.. 1,795,383 8 
cut. .6|| North Caroli 490. 2,068,753 <4) 
-0|| North Dakota 88,239] 554,633 :0 
a :0 ; 2,082,258 ‘ 
9.1 1,488,803 ; 
eee oe ant 303370 oe 
15 Pennsylvania. . H ; , 
-7||Rhode Island. . 589,180 15,217 eG 
dee os] Be) salad ae 
5 ou akota... - , ve 
12 1,726,659 20.2 
24.3 50,539 24.1 
30.0 23,812 46.3 
35. 242,452 27.8 
50 3 1,635,203 23.1 
92.8 07,886 53.0 — 
47.2 369, 007 1,094,694! 2. 18.7 
41.0 1,244, *387,499|. 43.0 
11.5}} ‘ 
42.5 


ci "817,1521 48, 
43,166,120; rural, 49,806,146, (1900) urban, 30,797,185; rural, 45,197,390. 


dé 2 3 nih > Ae eS *\ Se" ee Se ee sl - ”:~—™ 
se aalie to huee Ree a Apart ae Ee ee 
ni . 4 . * wt 1% 


Ue s. POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE. 
(U. S Census Returns, Jan. 1, 1920. ? 


TOTAL NATIVE FOREIGN-BORN 


Pek 
ips POPULATIGN. * WHITES. WHITES. NEGROES. _ 
ott ' begs Males. | Females. | Males.’ ; Females. | Males. Females. Males. See 
Bes (AAD eIN Sti yn 2 ceo R ie: 1,173,105] 1,175,069| 722,414) 706,956) 16,625 7,037| 439,779! 460,873. 
maT tions rete clear a 183,602} °150,560| 114,688 98,662| 44,657! 33,442 5,859 2,146 : 
Daigo WATRANSAs Soo re. > 895,228) 856,976) . 649,578 616,204 3,591 5,384, 236,895) 235,325 
ORT Gh oct | eee 1,813,591) 1,613,270) 1, — 373) 4,274,676! 401,850| 279,812; 19,837; 18,926 : 
PEONOTADG HS. se ee we 492,731| 446,898| 416,026} 391,123} 68,219) 48,735 5,834 5,484 
Pecnnceneat Pet ines arene 695.335| 685.296| 483,946] 498.273} 199:891| 176,622; 10,778}. 10,268 > 
‘Delaware............ 113,755} 109,248 86,680} _ 86,125) 11,369 8,441 15,655 14,680 & 
3 District ot Columbia. 203,543 234,028 136,889 161,423 15,142 13,406 50,855 59,111 e 
Its ‘Florid aE gates Ha abel be 495,320 473,150 303,041 292,104 24,603 18,405} 167,156} 162,331 + 
7 ‘ 1,444,823) 1,451,009} 844,105) 828,823) 10,004 6.182} 590,443| 615,922 ‘g 
233,919| 197,947} _ 205,259) 181,446) 24,877; 14,086 585. 335 
3,304,833) 3,1 7| 2,250,509) 2,541,873] 657,264) 549,687 93,835} 88,432 
1,489,074| 1,441,316) 1,3°8,645| 1,339,558 88,180 41,817 38,993 4 
1,229,392} 1,174,629) 1, ‘091, 646} 1,066,888} 127,065 98,582 10,121 : 
221 860,036 815,472\ 782,856 62,67 & 28,186 
1,227,494| 1,189,136] 1,091,374| 1,058,406 17,47 13,301} 118,548) 117,390 + 
PRET 895,174 530,699 521,050 26,808 18,063| 344,794 463 
ee 379,262 331,648 326,698 55,807 51,542 716 594 “Ty 
729,455 720,206 550,973 551,587 54,628 47,549| 123,453| 121,026 *% 
1,890,014) 1,962,342; 1,330,998) 1,394,992 533, 319} 544,215 22,912 22,554 3) 
Ntishikon + 1,739,976! 1,476,459) 1,398,533 413, 806] $12,829 34,249 25,833 iL 
Minnesota 1,2 3 } 1,141,588! 957,140 925,632| 278,588) 207,576) 4,851 3,958 4 
Mississippl..:....0... gov 134 893,494 428,428 417,515 4,968 3,051} 462,829] 472,355 =~ 
PNEssOUTHE Stak. ok 1,723,319! 1,680,736] 1,528,279| 1,510,739} 103,418} 82,608} 90,991} 87,250 ' 
sMontange: ve dce0 02. 299,941 248,948 233,563 207,277 : 8,229 35,391 962 696 a 
MUN ODPASKAL EZ). sate |e <5 672,805 §23,567 578,953 550,614 84,277 65,375 7,309 5,933 3 
DINGUAON Gs... 5.8 46,240 31,167 31,571 24,326 10,737 4.065 196 150 v} 
_ New Hampshire...... 222,112 220,971) 174,823) 176,275 46,844 44,389 333 288 q) 
: 4 ' New Jersey. ......... 1,590,075) 1,565, 825! 1,139,491) 1,158,983) 391,655! 346,958 57,432 59,700 %) 
: New ORNS a oe 190,456 169. 894) 158,505 147,091 16,845 12,232 4,593 1,140 \ 
~ Ay 
5,187,350} 5,197,877| 3,638,435) 3,747,480)1,442,5 75) 1.343.537 $5,418) 103,065 Aa 
1.279. 9062 1,280,061 894,690 881,990 4,341 2,758) 373,965 F e 
341,673 305,199 262,645 245,806 75,386 56,117 sf 
2,955,980' 2,803,414) 2,463,320) 2,429,876] 391,344! 287,353! 100,160 86,027. ~ 
1,058,044 70,239; 927,760 853,466 24,931 15,037 76,294 73,114 | 
416,334 367,055 344,849) 322,146 62,310 39,841 1,197 ei 
4,429,020) 4,290,997| 3,494,996) 3,549,880] 783,336| 604,514) 148,297) 136,271 - 


297,524) 306,873f 205,967| 214,514) 86,164) 87,335 5,096 4,940 
838,293) 845.431 411,728 450,409 4,095 2,306| 422,185) 442,534 
337,120} 299,427; 280,587} 256,169) 47,610) 34,781 475) . . 357 


1,173,967) 1,163,918 928,312 9,021 6,457] 222,639) 229,119 
2,409,222 2,254,006 1,835,072 1,722,574) 260,447; 160,072 ah sro 
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4 152,498) 23,711 15 320 252 
1,168,492] 1,140,695) 781,042| 19,051] 11,734] 42,536) 347,481 | 
‘701} 621/920 511,147} 153,118 .937 : 
763,100} _ 700,601 : 41,9 96 
1,356,718] 1,275,349) 1,089;782| 1,067,028| 258740] 201'388| 2196 1236 
110,359] " 84,043| ° 90,567) ° 74,324) 16,934] 8,321 863 512 
.158,900,431151,810,189 40,902,333/40,205,828 7,528,322 '6,184,43215,202,43615,253,659 


: fe a NUMBER OF MALES TO 100 FEMALES IN U. 8S. POPULATION. 


1920.) 1910.) 1900. States. j; 1920.) 1910.} 1900. STATES. 1920.) 1910.) 1906. | 
-8 |161.0 1100.5 2.5 1103.2 |102.2 gla ee 109.0 {113.7 {115.3 | 
.9 |138.2 {140.4 .3, |, 98.9 | 98.4 Ore... . ccc 113.4 |133.2 |129.0 | 
-5 |106,0 |106.1 .3 | 96.7 | .95.1 metre 103.2 }105.9 |103.5 ' 
-4 1125.5 1123.5 -8 |107.3 {106.6 ||/R.T.......) 97.0 | 99.3 | 96.5 & 
.3 {116.9 |120.9 LDS PTS tS Coe 2 99.2 | 98.5 | 98.4 oa 
-5 {102.3 |100.0 -4 {101.6 |101.5 |/S. Dak..... 112.6 |118.9 {116.6 4 
-1 |104.6 |104.0 2.5 }105.1 1105.6 |/Teon.....- 100.9 |102.1 {102.2 
-O0 | 91.3 | 90.0 -5 1152.1 1160.3 |/Tex. . 106.9 |107.4 |107.4 3 
-7 }110,0 |108.7 -9 }111,2°/112.5 |/Utah.. oo: 106.8 {111.5 |104.9 * 
-6 |100.1 | 99.1 BETO 2D ASSO Vta ce 103.0 |105.3 {103.9 | 
-2 1132.5 1136.5 9) LORD | 9956 o1iVigi oy 102.4 |100.9 | 99.7 7 
-9 1106.8 |105.3 .5 |102.9 |100.0 ||Wash...... 118.1 |136.3 |142.2 
-3 1105.0 |104.4 -1 /115.3 /114.4 ||W. Va.....1108.9 {111.6 1108.6 Sh 
-7 |106.6 |107.6 -8 }101.2 | 98.9 |)Wis....... 106.4 |107.4 |106.6 ' 
.7 110.0 |109.5 9.9 | 99.2 | 98.3 ||Wyo....... 131.3 |168.8 |169.4 
-2 {103.0 |108.1 .O |122.4.)125.3 pease 
eo MOL LOL. 1 -4 '104.4 ‘102.3 '\Whole U. S.'104.0 1106.0 [104.4 


* MARITAL CONDITION OF UNITED STATES POPULATION. 


acre Tot. Pop. SINGLE. MARRIED. WIDOWED. c 
SEX AND CENSUS | 15 Years pn tate eee Nee es 


YAR. of Age Pet. ) Pet 
; ‘Vand Ovee. | Number. ror, 5 
Both sexes: 1920...) 72,098,178] 22,584,467| 31.3] 43, 168,199] 59.9) 5. 
MOLT ere stars Senta Ox, 473, 130) 21, 483,299 34.4 4 35, 777, 287) 57. PRR? rests eae 


“Male: 1020........] 36, 920,663| 12,967,565| 35.1| 21,849, | 
EC ee 2/425'805| 12/550" 139 Fe 810 92, rit 39-2 3 eer: re 
Riwie 1920... 2. 33 177/515| 9616.90: 933] 60. ° 3,917.6 


beieiaia stats: staan: 30,047,325] 8.933) 170 30. 4 7. 1684687 58.9] 3,176, 


The U. 8, Census figures of Jan. 1, 1920, show] in the proportion of y 
that there has been an increase during recent years | Teugek ciemieut of The teat Revone satis the 


Nias $y ‘ 
ee « eed , —_ ee 
opulation; olor and Race; ‘Nakone spit evn 


Rica BGS 


ws Ss. POPULATION BY COLOR AND RACE, 1910-1920. 


INDIAN. CHINESE. JAPANESE. 
1920.) 1910.| 1920. | 1910, ~ 


i910, 1920. 1910. 1920. | 1910. 


Ss 1,228,832| 900,652] 908,282 909 
SO re 29 171,468 05 2,009 32,089 301 
2 106 


62 
29, iit 1, 187 1,305 


ASS ae 204,711 259,672 38,76 17,360 16, 371 28, 13 
: é . é 1,383) 1,48: 
159 
A 
i 
: 443.63 518 
1. 689; 114 - P 125 
O25 bts Sauls 425,668 3,098 
° 19: 
rae seatai 125 
Hae ale efesete 529 
ciao ia, © 2,276 
25 viaeert 57 
1,066 
per ee § es coed 
, 3,803, Bi 555 
Ay Michigan. 3,601,627 - 5,614 
} Minnesota 8,809 8,761 
my 935,184 1,105 
178,241 171 
1,658 10,956 
80,29 13,242 2,888 +50: 189 
pete a Ruy « 696 +27 346 4,907} 5,240) 689 
ew Hampshire. . 442,331 425,906 621 28 34 95 
New Jersey...... 3,037,087} 2,445,894 117,132 5 100 168) 1,190 
New Mexico. .... 334,673} . 304,594 5,733 1,628} 19,512} 20,573) 171 
* 
New York....... 10,172,027} ? 966, ere: 198,483! 134,191] 5,503) 6,046) 5,793 
North Carolina...} 1,783 "7791 7 7| 697,843) 11,824] 7,851 88 
North Dakota 639,954 617| 6,254) 6,486) 124 
APR Se 5,571,893 111.452 1pl 127 941 
1/821; 194 137,612| 57,337| 74,825) | 261 
769,146 4,590} 5,090) 3,09 
8,432,726 193,919 337| 1,503) 1,829 
593,980) 029) 110 284|° 225 
818,538 ,719| 835,843 304 331 93 
619,147} 563,771 832 817| 16,384} 19,137 


a ge 1,885,993} 1,711,432) 451,758] 473,088 56 216 

See hip oe e's & 918,165] 3,204;848| 741,694] 690,049) 2,109 702) 
Lipide wingers 41.901 366,583 1,446 1.144), 2,711) 3,123 
“atin 351.817| _ 354,298 572 1,621 24 26 
alts 1,617,909} 1,389,809} 690,017 st 824 539 


1,319,777} 1,109,111 6,833 5 9,061] 10,997 
377,235 36 


’ iat... 35! 1/156,817| 86,345} 64,173 7 
" Wisconsin.......: 7938] 2/320.555 5,201| 2,900] 9,611] 10,142 
/ Wyoming... 2222: "190,146| ‘140,318 1,375| 2,235] 1,043) 1,486 


i ‘United States 94, 820, 915 81,731, 957110, 463, 131 9,827, 763! 244,437 265,6 683 61,639 71,531 111, ‘010 72, 


“Not included in the above are (1910 figures in parentheses): Filipinos, 5, 603 (160); Hindus, 2,507 (2 545) é 
1,224 (462); Siamese, ‘Hawalians, Malays, Maor and Samoats, 154 (8)—Total, "9, 488. 


“7 


NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPULATION. 


; ForriGn-BoRN Gorman aden PAT 
| Native WHITH. ON WHITE. NATIVE WHITE. WHITE. oe My 
1910. 1920. 1910. 192¢. 1910. 1920. ). am 


1.209.876 17,962} 18,950 Ey, 56,277 


548 24,351 

43,008 33,842 

,186 15,072 

38,963 40,427 

Site 1,206,951 1,202 560 


5 
. ; O19 ee. 07,986 
486.0 $89 |! wwf 264,89 113,200 


68,386,412|13,712,754 


U.S. |82,108,161 


~ 93,620] «91,8 
8 149.652! 17, 58 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, - YEARS. OF ACE. AND | OVER, 
(U. S. Census Returns, as of Jan. 1, 1922) ‘* 


MALE CITIZENS (ALL RACES). 


ge om 8 Foreign- 
eye: STATE, . Total. Native. | Born Nat- 


1 Gai pepe he TO Ne assent oir 443% ae , 4,61 3 2 
Californias... ...ccssceeceses 998,095 $31,252 166,843 930,152 802,577 
(SGHONSO Gs sles. t ste sis> « eeealere 274,921 240,249 34,672 244,993 217,276 


; : 09,143 238,191 70,952 321,451 253,204 
_ Conne- ticut ; aN as . ; eyo 3 


707, 138 702,125 5,073 707,574 704,266 


122,475 108,272 14,208 97,705 87,991 9,714 | 
“Tilinots 2 Pane Pint ee 1,754,451 | 1,412;206 3421245 | 1,7087428 | 1,410,649 297.779 
860, $25.9 é 841,818 813,093 8 
goss paren oonnns => 260 640,967 10,293 627,158 618,930 art 
= MES es crs oie 651, " y 27. d "398 
‘ i. Shcedoes 453,051 443,621 9/430 443,827 437,930 5,897 | 
Sais pibralee §.ee 6 4a4)e . 5 . 210,798 = 22,506 — ‘ 


$8,782 674,635 214,147 966,468 737,841 228,627 


984,716 808,778 175,938 896,881 741,128 155,753 
i 648,433 471,006 177,427 588,770 446,670 142,100 
wos 438,733 436,372 2,361 433,361 432,037 1,324 ~ 
oo esnenecen 998,139 940,503 57,636 970,947 924,017 46,930 
dislopenciccecewsce 163,057 128,967 34,090 126,774 104,080 22,694 | 
deel bere ereccas 358,789 309,731 49,058 327,558 286,767 40,791 © 
: 26,195 22,063 4,132 17,224 15,105 2,119 
mice lawns << 116,059 98,656 17,403 119,407 100,175 19,232 
756,600 597,607 158,993 768,590 621,548 147,042 
we veciwees 92,254 88,831 3,423 76,354 73,893 2,511 


ee -| 2,521,382 | 1,915,309 606,073 | 2,587,163 

601,422 599.5 1,907 605.921 

159,262 iovs6e 51,396 | _ 133,568 

1,639,619 | 1,482,578 157,041 | 1,588,675 

38,299 6,998 11,301 466,217. 

‘| _ 240/083 308.129 31,954 210,484 

Fo, ae 2,158,549 | 1,855,616 3021933 | 2,168/185 

PIAMSIENC gece ci. Sonne 138,721 100,391 38,330 149,839 
Besouth Carolina... .....c... 387,149 385,211 1,938 389/820 
- South BRON. uek secs 174,486 143,435 31,051 147,397 


Pop. Voters. County. Pop. | Voters. Pop. 


29, 782 12,514||Hampden... E . 327,088 95,944 164,257 


Hampshire. . 5,1: 25,592 sts 876,286 ore 682 


Middlesex. .. 41 s -| 489,697] 165,697 
Nuntucke y aS 


fe 3,152 67 
Norfolk.....] 262,065 99,698 


496, 
49, 508 


ENUMERATION, 1925, PLACES OF 10,000 OR MORE INHABITANTS. 
Place. Pop. Place. 


Ra aes 42,072||Methuen. ..... 


Fitchburg . 
Framingh 
Gardner. 


Fema Northam pto: 
; Holyoke....... i Northridge. .. 
ORS ols 42 Lawrence...... Q Norwood...... 


Re Me dy... 
aS piohen rele Pittsfiel d. eyes 
Marfborouh.::| 18,286 sao: 
ae | MINCY. 2.2.6. Woburn... 

dha :] 13}918]|Medford.....- 47,627||Re ee tiy cee 
Hasthampton. .|__11,587||Melrose...... 201651 mre ahs 


_ Legal voters in 1925 in chief Massachusetts; Lynn, 35,412; New Bedfor 31,867; 


a r 
wry ‘Boston, 245,795; Cambri 36,918; Gon ringfi ‘. Hy 
ae 39,086; Lawrence, 25 Boot Lowel, 36,00 a8 * Sp eld, see Vorecester, 


¢ 
\“ 


aN: 


Bog- | Ger- 
| tan. | 
1,942] 2,427 
2,882! 1,516]. 


438 518 2,292 


‘Those from countries not named in the aboye 
table numbered: Albania, 5,608;, Alsace-Lorraine, 
34,321; Armenia, 36,626; Asia Minor. 2.404; Other 

_ Asia, viz., Hedjaz, India, China, Japan and Asia 
ot specified, 7,708; Atlantic Islands (including 
_ Azores and Cape Verde) 38,984; Australia, 10,801; 
_ Belgium, 62,686; Bulgaria, 10,477; Central and South 
America, 20,929: Denmark, 189,154; Finland, 149,- 
824: France, 118,569; Greece, 175,972; Jugo-Slavia, 
alt Lithuania, 135,068; Luxemburg, 12,585; 

State. Total. 
-| 1,210,584 
51,328||M 

994 


State. 


| FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPUL 
State. Males. | Females. State. 


Colorado... . ‘ 
Connecticut Mississippi. . 
Missouri... 
Montana... - 
Nebraska .- 
Nevada ..-- 
N'w Hamp.. 
New Jersey . 


jgncborn white males in 1920 of voting age, 


22,253 
442 


-O16 8 
349 956 


Ire- | ; 
land. | Italy. 


NWO tn~Thy tO oO <1 Gon AT t 
RS CATO WONT bo 1151 Gon vost 


9}. 4/203] 4/324 
0 121,601 222'764 


11,187 
1,948 


WOH ON OHOwhsl 
SUR ROOT OSS ORONO ROR 


ahi. 7 
¥ aie 


< ; -. fl a | % 7. * rt) Py . ; 7: « , / x 
States—Population, Foreign-Born Whites. 
TRY OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES, 1920. 


; Hun- j 
Many. | gary. 


Nor- 
way. 


Po- 
land. 


5,49 9,157 
6,888] 103,926 
ar 18,537 


6,95: 
2,446/17 
545 


Mexico, 478,383; Netherlands, 131,766; New Foun: 
63,862; Palestine, 


2,453 
51,004 
259,017 


State. 


‘in Burope, 


TOTAL FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, BY STATES, 1920. 
Total. 


Total. State. 


State. 


Oklahoma... 


Pen’sylvania 
Rhode Isl'nd 
So. Carolina. 
So. Dakota.. 


Virginia.... 
Washington. 
W, Virginia . 
Wisconsin .. 
Wyoming .. 


| 
UnitedStates! 6,928,452! 5,570,268 
2 . 


Po 


ae 


Total. 


2,138,237 were aliens; of the women, 2,226 


‘ 
“a 


Rese eny EY oy BS 


ItUg 
, SEA 


: 5 pr if ; c P : fe Hi 2) fa bd Ve te, .¢ ie aie i 
“ Peel vi one Oe a ren ee ee. “4 een) ais wy . oe 
388 United States—Population; Immigration 
ena UNITED STATES ALIEN IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 
TOTAL IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES, BY FISCAL 


: a 
Number. |} YAR. | Number. || YEAR. | Number. ) YEAR. 


1909... 
1 


nee wee :678 
782,870||Total. . . |37,495,613 _ 


ab table covers only immigrant aliens and Alien immigrants debarred in 1929 numbered 
Y oA Shand non-immigrant aliens. 18,127; deported, 12,908. ‘ 


INCREASE OF U. 8S. POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE ,OF ALIENS — 
ay : ADMITTED. DEPARTED. 


YEAR. 
(Fiscal). Non-Im- 
Immigrant. i Total. |migrant. 


751,786 225,802" 400,392 | 543,843 
202,436 380,418 | 817,619 

2 6 | 222,549 512,085 

401,863 


500,631 
2 199,649 479,327 83,295 | 252,498 | 226,829 
I NEO E SES 5 SLO SETH 


: ALIEN IMMIGRATION, BY CHIEF PORTS. 


~ New | Phila- Balti- | San || YEAR New | Phila- Balti- | San 
| York. |delphia./Boston.) more. | Fran. ||(Fiseal).| York. |delphia.|Boston. 


more. 
19,467 
23,824 


15,983]; Dll] 157/887 
12,428 Lil] 158238 


is Fa4 
Other ports (1929)—Portland, Me., 10; New Bed- | were born in Europe and 1,726 in other co 
ford, Mass., 2; Providence, R. I., 1,719; Norfolk, The bulk of the Mexican border arrivals sere 
~Va., 12; Savannah, Ga., 11; Miami, Fla., 108; Key ; 
West, Fio., 1,428; Tampa, Fia., 394; Pensacola, Fia., 
i le, Ala., 17; New Orleans, 817; Galveston, ‘ 
0; Portland, Greg!, 6; Seattle, Wash., 584. 
Of those who in 1939 went ‘abroad 431,842 were Nearly three-fourths of the 24,632 aliens admitted 
¥ “American tpn a ee who arrived from abroad | at teed ot SEAT ee eee coast ports came 
re i were American citizens. under the act 0: as tors, transients and reti 
D the year, 299,528 aliens of all classes were | ing residents. ant aa 


admitted at New York, the major portion of whom, | | Immigration from the Irish Free State dropp 

‘or 266,515, were of European birth, while 25,453 | trom 24,544 in 1928 to 17,672 in 1929, or 28 per cen’ 
were natives of the Western Hemisphere, 5,202 of | from Canada it dropped from 73,154 to 64.440, ; 
Asia, 842 of Africa, and 1,517 of Australia and the | 12 Be cent; and from Mexico from 59,016 to 40,1 
Pacific Islands. > . | or 32 per cent. : = 

‘ : SANS eee ha the noe ede enters the glee was ne ners from nearly all of the o 

 eountr e northern land border were of Cana- | countries, particular ‘om Ef 
dian birth, 51,571 coming in that way giving Canada | 8 y Mf ngland, Scotlan 


weden, the total immigrants from Euro; 
_ as their country of birth, and of the remainder 21,089 | 158,513 in 1928 and TBS 508 in pom ne vy Re 
7 4, 


Y 


ae ee} IMMIGRATION QUOTAS. ; as ty iy e . 
table shows ‘the number of. ass each year beginning on July 1, 1929. : 
issibie ~ the United States in each mbe “old’’ column dnoee t the number admissible 


al year, aS. June 3 cane 
Ee “new” column gives the number allowable in siphcadth s deanery sign eae on 


New | old New | Old New | Old 
Quota} Quota Country. Quota | Quota Country. | Quota | Quota , 
Hungary.......... Poland... ~..| 6,524| 5,082 
Iceland........... Portugal. . 440; 503 
ae eR vs ary mn and Urundl De need 
PERS 1 24 || Irish Free State.. |. Rimamiac one 
Ital e eee a: 5,802 | 3,845 |] Russian (Euro. and 


ae 10 ADE. 5 kiore cope sien < 100 Asia) 3.35 sokmes 
Sores wa a 1,4 LAVIN. ac worsen oe Samoa, Western.. 
1 eed a 1,3 RADHA JF Je oc eis OR San Marino....... 
Ripa’ Gaiety 100 1 Liechtenstein...... SIAM . «yarns ay eee 


Luxemburg........ is Ww. Africa..... x5 


Sp. and Tangier). 100 100 || Switzerland....... 

Muscat (Oman) . 100 100 chi Lebanon (Fr. 

F 28 || Nauru (Br. mand.). 100 100 Cite ea ee 

enmark......... 1,1 Nepal............ 100 100 scanbany is (Brit. 

acs Se ee 100: 100 || Netherilands....... 3,153 | 1,648 Mand) ees 

CS Sow de 116 New Zealand...... 100 100 || Togoland— 

INOIWAY..e<5 sesso 2,377 | 6,453 (Brit. mand.).. 

eS aE > Be 569 New Guinea (Aus- (Fr. mand.)..... 

dd te nie oe 3,086] 3,954 tral. mandate)... 100 TOO" }) "Turkey 65-8 Se tes 

eae he 25,957|51,227 || Paiestime, ‘Trans- Yap and other Pa- 

Jordan (Br. man- cific Is. E 

-165,721|34,007 Gate) Sewee se 100 100 mand.)i% sale. as 

307 SUG PETS, «wicks so oo nis 1! 100 100 |} Yugoslavia........ 


eto se so Gt ST ot 
_ The quotas as above are and were available | United States and admissible under the immigration 
only for persons eligible to citizenship in the | laws of the United States. n i 


Immigrant aliens arriving in the year ended June 30, 1929, were from the following countries: _ 


Europe, total. ;158,598;| Hungary....... 1,045); Yugoslavia. .... 1,369;;Canada......... 
oie, —__— Trish Free St.....| 17,672|| Other Europe...| 4,697 Newfoundland . 
eee ree 1,256}| Italy. ... 3. ...'.. 18,008 Mexico.......22%.5 
a eee *669|| Lithuania... .... 625 Asia, total....| 3,758||West Indies... 
2 —||Central Amer. 


1,446||South America. .| i 


Stew go eter oe Other America. . 
469 Others, total. 
472 
Afrion,/ o< dae setae 
Rraate cates America, total]/116,177||Australia, N. 
Bs APezs.4 ——||Pacifie rapes 
Es. : Immigrant aliens arriving in the year ending June 30, 1929, were, by race, Sex, age, as follows: ae 
Race or People Slovak......... 2,443//16 to 21 years... 
i Atriean Golack). 1,254 Spanish........ 899||22 to 29 years... 
_ Armenia: 929 Syeeeh Amet.. 3,259||30 to 37 years... 
WOIs)iy oes wile 1,659||38 to 44 years... 
Al, others. . 5,600||/45 yrs. and over. 
Conjugal. 
Female.........|137,546 od, eae 
Scand. (Norweg., 9.498 - able Sree 
Danes, &wed.)} 19, ge. lvorced....... , 
ies os s 21,926]| Under 16 years. .| 47,935 


ast > The poe of the immigrant aliens admitted in tbe year ended June 30, 1929, were: 

ma | 5 898|) Locksmiths. ~~. T730)[ Misct . total..[ 08,508 
) — . .-| 2,036 achinists..... - 1 
AH a Mariners....... 4||Agents, bankers.| 1,514 


1,41 
.| 51,341]| Masons........ Draymen, hack-| 
a ee Mechanics. xo are men, teamst... pee 
, etal workers. Warmers........ 309 
he ias fies ee aan 5, hairdr. . Miners......... ; Farm laborers...| 19,849 


Painters andglaz. pf Fishermen.....- LOSS ie 


itects. . joit a. Plasterers....... 1||Laborers....... 26,192 
ae Merchants, d’l’rs} _2,88¢ 
7||Servants......- 31,841 oie 
Gardeners... - fle 63: 1 a 976||No occup’t’n (im-| 
Tron, steel work.| 1,440}| Tailors......... clud. women pe P,' 
Jewelers......-- 155 and children) ..}119,69. aby 


admi the year Of the 146,918 quota immigrants admitted, 123 O05) su 
Ging Jane x ne! so cnere ey gig who came in | or 83.8 per cent, entered at New York, ney from) 4 
nna lon Act of 1924 as immigrants | Europe; 9,509, or 6.5 per cent, at the other seaports; i 2 


rning residents; | 13,891, or 9.4 per cent, at points along the northern | 
Fa Oey ae eoountric, princi- land, Border: Airy e remaining 423 coming in over the 
exican bor 
tives of non- 
-pusiness or pleasure and Of the 97,251 aliens admitted as na 

uota. untries, 48,939 or 50.2 per cent, entered via 

og eating mereaere the Canadian border; 38, 750, or 39.9 per ‘cent, via the 

Mexican border; 5, B47, or 5.7 per cent, at New York; 
and 4.015, or 4.1 per cent, at the other seaports.” 


The 
a te lat and a 
miscellaneous 


390 United States—Population; Our Citizens Abroad; Census 1 790. ; 


AMERICAN CITIZENS RESIDING ABROAD. m 
(Based by the Department of Commerce on material supplied in 1928 by the Department of State.) 


‘. Nova Scotia, 


South America: Argentina, 3,619; Bolivia, 360; 
Brazil 2,153; British Guiana, 34; Chile, 1,522; 
Colombia, 771; Ecudaor, 232; Paraguay, 46; Peru, 
946; Surinam (Dutch Guiana), 14; Uruguay, 224; 
Venezvela, 2,215; total, 12,136. . , 

Mexico and Central America: British Honduras, 
30; Costa Rica,424; Guatemala, 626; Honduras, 1,310; 
Mexico, 14,607; icaragua, 482- Panama, 1,932; 
El Salvador, 203; total, 19,614. 

West Indies and Bermuda: Bahamas, 186; Bar- 
bados, 24; Bermuda, 27; Cuba, 9,234; Dominican 
Republic, 9,205; French West Indies, 17; Haiti, 515; 
Jamaica, 214: eeeetiand West Indies, 26; Trinidad, 

> total 19,579. : 
5 ae peekadee yore Be Brie Ae peed 
: Manitoba, ,3333 ew Brunswick, 451; 
a 718; Ontario, 29,599; Prince Edward 
Island, 19; Quebec, 13,055; Saskatchewan, 24,147; 
Yukon Seah 5 total 234,039. 

Newfoundland, Ns 

Europe: Austria, 979; Belgium, 857; Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, 11,717; Bulgaria, 62; 
Ozechoslovakia, 2,600; Danzig, Free City of, 18; 
Denmark, 406; Estonia, 18; Finland, 236; France. 
25,860; Germany, 3,027; Gibraltar, 11; Greece, 3,146; 
Hungary, 1,200; Irish Free State, 1,193; Italy, 10,000; 
Latvia, 86; Lithuania, 750; Malta, 26; Netherlands, 


241; Norway, 600; Poland, 6,000: Portugal, including _ 
Madeira and the Azores, 9; Rumania, 2,000; — 
Russia, 150; Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Kingdom of 
(Yugoslavia), 2,500; Spain and Canary Islands, 805; — 
Sweden, 658; Switzerland, 1,438; total, 77,063. : 

Africa: Algeria, 57; Angola (Portuguese West ~ 
Africa), 765; Egypt, 664; Ethiopia (Abyssinia), 25; 
Kenya, 240; Liberia, 187; Madagascar, 89; Morocco, ~ 
96; Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa), 50; South 
Africa, Union of, 1,125; Cape Province, 167; Natal, 
230; Transvaal and Orange Free State, 728; Tunisia, 
25; West Africa (French and British colonies and 
Mandated Territories), 350; total 3,673. 

Asia: Arabia, 24; Ceylon, 61; China, 12,233; 
French Indo China, 51; Hong Kong, 418; India, 
3,723; Japanese Empire, 3,136; Netherland East ” 
Indies, 375; Palestine, 1,964: Persia, 254; Siam, 173; 
Straits Settlements, 392; Syria, 859; Turkey (in- 
cluding Turkey in Europe), 456; total, 24,119. 

Australia, 2,143: New Zealand, 55; Oceania (exclu- 
pees territory of the United States), 139; total, 


World total, 392,668. 

Exclusive of the 7,482 civilian Americans reported 
in 1928 to be residents in the Canal Zone. 

Dominican figure includes a large number of Porto 
Rican citizens of the United States. 


POPULATION OF UNITED STATES BY RACES IN 1790. 


(As classified,in ‘A Century of Population Growth, 


”’ published by the Bureau of the Census in 1909.) 


United States. Maine, New Hamp.| Vermont. Mass. Rhode Isl. 
Nationality as Per Per Per Per Per Per 
indicated by name. No. cent.| No. |cent.| No. |cent.| No. |cent.| No. jcent No. jcent 
All nationalities. |3,172,444/100.0} 96,107|100.0}141,112/100.0| 85,072|100.0|373,187|100.0| 64,670|100.0 


PINCUS cocreeses - 2,605,699] 82.1] 89,515| 93.1|132,726| 94.1] 81,149| 95.4)354,528) 95.0) 62,079] 96.0 
Seotehy... 2... ees. 221,562! 7.0 -154| 4.3) 6.648) 4.7] 2.562} 3.0] 13.485} 3.6] 1.976] 3.1 
BOT asin sels h xini ale a's 61,534; 1.9} 1,334) 1.4) 1.346) 1.0 597 -7| 3.732) 1.0 459 7 
Dutch. .....--6..0 78,959} 2.5 279 3 153 al 428 5 373 1 19}. ie 
PONG, oo. .09 0 wleraie es 17,619 6 115 1 142 A! 153 3 746 2 88 ft 
GeTMAN .i5)..0 sj 314 sass 176,407| 5.6 436! LS Ms ee 35 75 33 wl 
Hebrew......-- 1,243]. . 44|, Se aE A hee ee 67 9 
Alfiother.. ocd. ees 9,421 3 230) 2 97 pe 148 2 231 1 kf 
Connecticut. |) New York, | New Jersey. Pennsyl. Delaware Maryland. 
All nationalities...| _ 232,236)100.0/314,356] 100.0|169,954)]100.0/423,373/100.0] 46,310|100.0/208,649) 100.0 
Mipslish. . 6.6.2.0 223,437) 99.2/245,901| 78.2] 98,620] 58.0/249,656} 59.0| 39,966] 86.3/175,265| 84.0 
RIDORGE., vieisisnis cee ess 6,42 2.8} 10,034]. 3.2} 13,156] 7.7 ,067| 11.7) 3.473] 7.5] 13,562). 6.5 
14 a ote 1,589 7) > 2,528 8) 12,009] 7.1 ,614| 2.0] 1,806} 3.9} 5,008} 2.4 
PIGON. acne sacle ens 258 1} 50,600] 16.1) 21,581) 12.7| 2,623 6 46 1.0 209 FI 
MEELGALE ty Visi iain e <5 512 2) 2,424 8 ,065} 2.1) 2,341 6 232 -5| 1,460 7 
MCORIVIAN. Joc ne cee os 4]. 1,103 4) 15,678) 9.2/110,357| 26.1 185 4| 12,310) 5.9 
1 Oa Se Bode be 385, <M otis creates 5 op | 5 ol re Si 626 3 
All otber,....::.... en ae Sr 41 5,255 3.1 194]... 185 4 209 5 | 
Virginia No. Carolina.| So. Carolina.) Georgia. Kentucky. Tennessee, 


All nationalities. .. 


442,117) 100.0/289,181)100.0|140,178]100.0 


52,886]100.0} 61,133)100.0) 31,913)100.0 


‘DoT 375,799| 85.0/240,309| 82.1|115,480}) 82.4} 43,948| 83.1] 50,802| 83.1| 26,519| 83.1 
TC Oe 31,391) 7.1) 32,388) 11.2) 16,447) 11.7; 5.923} 11.2] 6,847) 11.2] 3,574] 11.2 
POULT, ins sie cae »842| 2.0] 6.651] 2.3) 3.576] 2.6) 1.216] 2.3] 1.406) 2.3 34) 2.3 
Dutch....., SA ts 884 2 578 2 219 2 106 2 122 v7 64 v3 
DRE Son Win a.» a6 o)aje 2,653 6 868 3] 1,882) 1.3 15 3 183 3 96 3 
CIORIMAD esc 2 os.) 21,664) 4.9) 8,097) 2.8 yo43)} 227) 1,481) 2.8] 1.712|, 2.8 894] 2.8 
SPECS Bids <J0).6,0\u/|\s\ shu sats! «'flapeis ops hh. were 85 ik: Sa CLE ces ree ee elas sa 
AUUOGNEP, «0c sicsee wns 884 2 289 ail 146 mI 53 ai 61 a 32 ai! 
ROMAN ROADS. 


The Romans had roads exclusively military, as well 
as all those which are known among ourselves. 

Their military roads were called Praetorian roads, 
as being under the immediate government of the 
Praetors, or military superiors; while their public or 
high-roads were called Cor@ilar, because made and 
maintained by the authority of the Consuls: and to 
each of these respectively was usually given the name 
of the particular Consul under whom it was first made: 
as in the examples of the Via Aurelia, or Aurelian 
road, made under the Consul Aurelius; and the Via 
et tae or Appian road, made under the Consul Ap- 


pius. 

Their by-roads, or roads lead from the Consular 
roads only to small places, or vicinities, or neighbor- 
hoods out of the great lines, were called Vicinal roads, 
or Viae Vicinales. 

What was peculiar consisted in the usage of keeping 
the Praetorian, or military roads, or roads designed 
for the marching of soldiery and ies, entirely dis- 
tinct from the Consular, or public, or high-roads— 
roads designed for traffic and for general purposes. 

The objects of the first were military dominion, and 
the immediate affairs of state, while the objects of 
the second concerned commerce and the general 


intercourse of Romans and strangers; and the separa- 
tion was so strict, that where roads for all these 
purposes were wanted to and from the same places, 
still the two different descriptions of road were 
formed and carried more or less by the side of each 
other; as in the modern world we may now some- 
times see our roads and canals, common roads and 
Sea running ee by side. ! 
uu @ manner of making the Praetorian and 
Consular roads differed as much as the purposes for 
which they were made. The Consular roads were 
ones anne wo Cie os we Spee magnitude and 
readth, fo € persevering boldness with whic! 
the na Z 
e Via Appia, which departing from Rome ex- 
tended to the distance of 350 miles” and then ermine 
ated at Naples, had a causeway or pavement twelve 
feet broad, composed of square blocks of freestone, 
each for the most part a foot and a half in measure; 
and this road is still, for several miles together, in 
many parts of its line, as sound as when first made. 
It is not everywhere the smoothest of roads, but 
this it never was. Horace himself was of opinion 
that it was best to go sore at it; and this was at 
all times the case with the Consular roads in general. 
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5,620,048 | 

2,701,705 | 

1,823,779 
993,678 


‘1910. 


fee eseeee 
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ween eens 


Br Lowsicdchee ss: 
Boston..... ; 


a _ Rochester, NvY. 
_ Portland, Ore 
_ Denver 


_ Providence, R. I 
Columbus, Ohio 
Louisville 
St. Paul.... 
Oakland, Cal 


Birmingham, Ala. 

_ Syracuse, N. Y. 

_ Richmond, Va 
New Haven, Conn.... 


ee: Paterson, N. J 

xy Youngstown, Ohio.... 

_ S§pringfield, Mass..... 

- Des Moines, Iowa. 
New Bedford, Mass 
Fall River, Mass 


Camden, N. J 
_ Norfolk, Va. 
+ Albany, N. 


Baltimore (1752), 200; 
+ (1790), 13,502; (1800), 26,5 
, 38; (1830), 80,620; 
(1850), 169,054. 
Boston (1638), 700; (1675), 4,000; 
; 1700) 6,700; 


4,500; 
1720), 
Bol; 


1680), 
,000; 


* 


mes : ») 
), 61,392; (1840), 93,383; (1850), 136,882. 
~*~ New York City, in 1750, had about 10,000 people, 
a of whom 2,000 were slaves, according to figures 
eo 
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considered a native. 


native of Mexico, and was 
fter the discoveries of 


an, from which countries the world 

The cocoanut is a native 0 
les. i 

~ Coffee is a native of Arabia Felix, but is now spread 
to poth the Hast and West Indies, The best coftee 

prauebt from Mocha, in Arabia, whenes a ou 


fhe , 


1900. 
3,437 
1,69) 
,697 } 1,045,934 
85,704 5 


ae Se 
ORIGIN OF FAMILIAR FOODS. 
(From the General-Famer, Published in 1838.) 


1890. 1880. 1870. 
"2,507,414 | 1,911,698 | 1,478,103 
850 | 503/185 977 


099, { ; 


202 
$ "109/260 
565.529 
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4385. 
(yi81,I99.- > 
56,802 
45,246 


16,083 
41,105 
43,051 9 
63,600 51,038 
Not separajtely returnjed 
33,592 40,226 


5. 
34,871 21,966 9 
94,923 90,758 69,42 


published at the time. In 179(, the Federal Census 
gave Manhattan Island 33,131 population, with 
1,761 in what is now the Bronx; 4,495 in what is now’ 
Brooklyn; 6,159 in Queens; and 3, 
Tsland—total, 49,401 of the inhabitants in 1790 in 
Manhattan. ‘Negroes numbered 3,262, of whom 
2,184 were slaves. 7 
Philadelphia (1683), 500; (1700), 4,400; 
8,500; (1740), 10,500; (1750), 13,400; (1760) 
ier 28,000; (1780), 30,000; (1790), 28,522; (1800; 
1,220; (1810), 53,722; (1820), 3,802; (1830), 80,462; 
(1840), 93,665; (1850), 121,376. : 


owns 


fourteen millions of pounds are annually exported. 
St; Domingo furnishes from sixty to seventy millions 
of pounds yearly. 4 

All the varieties of the apple are derived from the 


ams 


_— 2 
1,174,779 © 
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835 in Staten 


‘ 
‘ 


erab-apple, which is found native in most parts of the - 2 


world. 
The peach is derived trom Persia, where it still 


grows in a native state, small, bitter, and with poison- _ 


ous qualities . 
Tobaeco is a native of Mexico and South America, 
and lately one species has teen found in New Holland. 
Tobacco was first introduced into England trem 


North Carolina in 1586, by Walter Raleigh. ‘ 


Asparai was brought from Asia; cabbage and 
igsies fromeHtotand ; horseradish from China; rice 
froin Ethiopia; beans from the East Indies;—onions 
and garlic are natives of various places, both Asia and 
Afri 


Ca. ; 
he sugar-cane is a native of China, and the art of 
making sugar from it bas been practised from the 
remotesi antiquity. : 


et 
Peek), 


-—- @. 8. Census of Jan. 1, 1920. See also 1925 censuses of Fla., Kan, 
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15, 
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Meriden 

i Belleville. 
Belvidere... .. 


New Britain. . 
New Haven... 
New London.. 
New aerowd. < 
Norwalk..... 


Norwich. Carbondale, . = 
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1}| Centralia. 
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Charleston 
Chicago . 
haa H 
Cicero. . 
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Collinsviile. 
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Stafford 
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Wallingford 
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Duquoin,...... 
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East St. Louis. 
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54|| Eldorado 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington...! 437,571| 331,069 
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3\| Highland Park 
= |(Hillsboro..... 
Hoopeston. . 
Jacksonville. . 
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Pensacola..... 
St. Augustine . 
St. Petersburg. 
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West Tampa. . 
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2 MARYLAND. 
Annapolis.... apa 


Baltimore. . 
Cambridge.... 
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_ Indianapolis... 
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- Albuquerque..} 15,157] 11.020 Teese?) oe Sea 
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NW BORK. NORTH CAROLINA. lee ae 
Asheville. .... 28,504 18,765 . 


' (Cities are in Italics. For popula- 
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Burlington... . 5,952 3 
Charlotte..... 46,338 


Elizabeth City. 


8|| Fayetteville. . . 8,877 45||Ravenna..... 
Gastonia. . 12,87 St Bernard... 
Goldsboro. 1 : 
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2}| Greenville . es 5,7 Sandusky..... 
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Burrillville.... 
Central Falls. . 


Pawtucket.... 
Providence. ... 


Sobol Wale 
43,4961 38,125 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Westerly Se te 
Woonsocket... . 


Anderson..... 10,570|~ 9,654 
Charlesto: | 67387] 58,833 
Chester. . 5,557 4,754 Yoakum...... 


a WASHINGTON? 
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3,685]/ Aberdeen. .... 
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Clifton Forge 
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Sheboygan.... 
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|Stevens Point. 


Stoughton. ... 
Superior 
50||Two Rivers 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Wausau... 
Wauwatos: ‘ 
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Martinsburg. . 
Morgantown. . 
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Sopucarion OF KANSAS-1925 STATE CENSUS. 
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APSODS =’. 53° = 39||Independence....| 10,900||Ottawa..+.--+++ 
Arkansas City. . - 3 | | ML attan......| 10,112 
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Kansas City, Mch. L 1927 (est. by State B’d. Agric.) 117,751; whole state, 1,837,514. 
F) 4 
POPULATION OF RHODE ISLAND—1925 STATE CENSUS. 
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colors, 1,263,549. Palm Beach, 19,146; Lakeland, 17,051; Key West, 

Po ulation, 1925, of chief places—Jacksonville, | 13,701; St. Augustine, 10, 458. Daytona, 9,592; 
); Tampa, 94, 743; Miami, 69,754; St. Petersburg Gainesville, 8,466: Bradenton, 7,306. 


POPULATION OF SOUTH DAKOTA—1925 STATE CENSUS. 
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Beeston 1925, of chief towns—Casper, 23,228; Cheyenne, 13,202; Laramie, 9,629; Sheridan, 8,436. 
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tions Dealings and thes: Ainge Group. 389 » 


186,106 

324/742 

874,798||P 

i ; ; §62:745/|R. 

Paeaes o0 Mi : 1652] 526,026]|S. 

mnie se cts 1,610/} -{ 387,402] 403/198]/S. 
: : 829,043 


346/308 Sale Fi 
370,377| 389/913||Ohio....... L216 S43 


ie 1 dig bes 
: a The term ‘family,’ as used in the census, signifies | and all the inmates of an institublon! howarer ae 
ne & group of persons, whether related by blood or not, | ous, are treated as constituting a single family. 


who live together as one household, usually shar- The members of a natural family, in many Case! 
ing the same table. One person living aione is|do not live together in the same private family 
counted as a family, and, on the other hand, all the | In particular, the older sons and daughters ewe aay 
7 occupants and employees of a hotel or boarding house, | to be members of other households.» — 
or lodging house, if that is their usual place of abode, 


a DWELLINGS AND FAMILIES IN BIG UNITED STATES CITIES, 1920. 
. Dwell-| Fami- Dvwell-] Fami- Dwell-) Fs 
a Ciryr. i-gs. lies. City ings. lies. Ciry. : Tess : 

A Baltimore, Md. .|136, 324 166,857||Los Angeles... .|125,004| 159,476 Richmond,. 8 
B y Ws E 5|| Louisville, 47,449 490|| Newark, N. So 41, "535 » 93,2 
Milwaukee, Wis.| 66.915 Philad’phia, Pa. 352, 1944 402, 

; 335,777 2||Minneapolis... || 655568 91,843]|Pittsburgh, Pa. .| 93, 890) 130,2 
A Gincinati, Ohio.| 62,885 Nashville, Tenn.| 24/992 2 Portland, 67, 
Cleveland, Ohio. mS New Orleans, La| 76,969 Richmond, Va. 

Denver, Col... 6||New York, N-Y.1365,963 St. Louis, Mo.. 
Detroit, Mich... 2 Bronx.......| 33.985] 166,260|!St. Paul, Minn.. 
_ Indianap’s, Ind.. 25 Brooklyn seek 8 453,587||Salt Lake Clty 
Jersey City, N.J. Br 145 67,288 Manhattan...} 7: 525,154/||San Francisco.. . 
_ Kansas C’y, Mo. 61,321 82,056 Queens...... 109,559||Wash’gt’n, D.C.| 72,1751 

— a NI 
= : 
¥ 1920. 1910. 1900. 
ia, es eS eee 
ie. CLASS OF PLACES. No. No. No. 

a” Places. |Population.| Places. |Population. | Places. | Population. 


a Total pop. of the U.S... 105,710,620|......| 91,972,266|...... 75,994,575) ......- 
* Urban territory. ..........-. ‘: 54,304,603] 2,313] 42,166,120 30,380,433 
- Places of 1,000, 5,5 8] 8,501,174 474 
Places of 500, 000-1, 000. 000.. 


Places of 250/000 to 500,000. 
_ Places of 100 "000 to 250.000 . 
, Places of 56, 000 to 100,000. 6 
' Places of 25,000 to 50,000. 5,075,0 
‘Places of 10,000 to 25,000: ;: 6 


Places of 5,000 to 10,000... . 4, 
_ Places of 2,500 to 5,000..... 4, 
i 
Bevrtuval territory'.n 2-2... ->'-'s'|- =~ > 51,406,017]...... 49,806,146'...... 45,614,142|..... 
Ine. places tess than 2,500... | 12,905] $969,241] 11,832] 8,169,149 93 6,301,533 


Other rural territory........J)......! 42,436,776). ...-.. 41,636,997'...... 39,312,609! . 


ACE CROUPS IN U. S. POPULATION, 1880-1920. , . 
The total population in 1920 included 2,257,255 } of 25 has become larger from census to census seta ce 


 {nfants under 1 year. The percentage for infants | 1880, the Increase between 1910 and 1920 havin, 
_ “under 1 was 2.1 in 1920, as against 2.4 in 1910. been’ noteworthy in the case of persons ay 


5’, The decrease in the proportions of young children The number of centenarians reported in 1920 

and infants between 1910 and 1920 is due, in whole | was 4,267, as against 3,555 in 1910. Of the persons 
a or in part, to decline in the Dirth rate. reported as centenarians in 1920, 1,561 were mea ‘ 
bas - 


* 


# 


The proportion of persons at and above the age | and 2,706 were women. 
ict POPULATION. 


righ rage 1920. 1910. 1900. 1390. 
105,710,620 91,972,266 75,994,575 62,622,250 
11,573,230 10,631,364 9,170,628 7,634,693 


bisto 24 years... 
ee to 44 years...... 
45 to 64 years..... 
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sary INDIAN POPULATION 


compared with their numbers when first the white 
jen came in contact with them is shown in the fol- 
- Jowing data, supplied by the Smithsonian Institution 


at Washington. = 
‘The first date in each case is that of original con- 


South 
elaware, Vir; 
—(1600) 52, 0G; 
Gulf States, including Te 
gee, Florida Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana— 

(16507 114,400; (1907) 62,700. 

-~ Central States, including Ohio Valley and Lake 
region, from the Alleghenies to the Mississippi— 
(1650) 73,300; (1907) 46,126. 

Plains territory, from Canada border to the Gulf— 
Northern (1780) 100,000; (1907) 50,477; Southern, 
(1690) 41,000; (1907) 2,861. : 

Columbia region, including Washington, Montana, 

aho, and Oregon—(1780) 89,300; (1907) 15,431. 

‘California— (1769) 260,000; (1907) 18,797. 

ontrol Mountain region, including Nevada, 


: daho, Southeast Oregon, Southwest Montana, and 
jee of New Mexico and Arizona—(1845) 
19,300; (1907) 11,544. 


ra 


“al? wv 
, pet eS Shae 


“19: Populations Yadeara That We 


"The Indian population in the present century as ) 


ih, Western Colorado and Wyoming, il | 


OF UNITED STATES. 3 =——~«~s 
New Mexico and Arizona—(1680) 72,000; (1907) — 


Greenland—(1721) 10,000; (1907) 11,000. 
Eastern Canada—(1600) 54,200; (1906) 27,000. 
Central Canada—(16 0) 50,950; (1906) 28,770. 
British Columbia—(1780) "85,800; (1906) 25,588, 
Alaska—(1740) 72,600; (1900) 28,310. 

There are now two theories as to the origin of the 
North American Indians: (1) They came across 
Bering Strait. from North Asia, and moved South; 
(_) They came from the South Seas to South America 
and spread north. 

The number of Indians in 1492 in the territory now - 
constituting the Continental United States was 
estimated at 846,000 by James Mooney of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

The number of Indians in the United States as it 
was constituted in 1789 was estimated at 76,000 
by Gen. Henry Knox, secretary of war under President 
Washington. Of this number he located 20,000 
between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River, and 
56,000 south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 

The warriors—or gun men, as they were termed at 
that time—were assumed to represent one fourth 
of the total Indian population. 

_ The Creeks in 1789, were estimated at 22,000, 
including 11,000 Seminoles, Choctaws, 15,000; 
Chickasaws, 3,500; Cherokees, 3,000; Senecas, 2,000; 
Delawares, 1,300; rest, scattering. 

_ The figures in the following table are compiled from 
his own sources by the United States Commissioner of 
Indian affairs, 
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YEAR.| Number. |} YEAR.| Number. |] YEaR.| Number. 


5..| 294,574 
313,712 


249,366 
251,907 


328/258 269/388 


326,039 


clude mixed breeds to much extent. 


WHENCE CAME 


$f 
Members of the International Congress of Ameri- 
eanists held at N. Y. City in 1928 were unable to 
agree whether the North American Indian's ancestors 
andered from Asia over the islands connecting 
iberia and Alaska, or came in canoes from the 
AG south Sea Islands. 
It was contended by some scientists that the Indian 
was indigenous, by others that he was distinctly 
siatic in origin and by still others that his source, 
‘itke that of mankind in general, was likely to remain 
i 


In opposition to the opinion of Dr. Max Uhle, of 

Academy of History, of Ecuador, that the In- 

’s progenitor came from China and India by way 

Siberia and Alaska, and of the opinion of Dr. Franz 

2 pees of Columbia University, that 

» culture of prehistoric tribes in Central America 

‘showe devidence of being independently developed, 

PR Wilhelm Koppers, of the University of Vienna, 

to a the congress he believed Australia and the South 

slands had been the base from which the aborig- 
Indians pushed off for America. 

. Koppers said there were strong resemblances 

! pees the tribes of southeastern Australia and the 

‘t 


s 


Tierra del Fuegian culture requires a single point of 
origin somewhere in southern or southeastern Asia,” 


Men 
Em- 
ployed.| 


rs Year 
Cal.) Killed. 


No, Ne. |Sh.tons. No. 


+. 1763;185 
:11734,008 
:1720/971 


297 
265,094 


The Indian population in 1920, as enumerated by the Census Bureau was 244,437, 


THE REDSKINS? f 


4 COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION, 


Men 
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1253 
- |844;3807 


270,238 


333,703 
263,233 


336,332 


300,545 
304,950 


They do not in- 


said Koppers. Resemblances between tribes in Cali- 
fornia and those of Terra del Fuego were not the 
result of mere chance, he added, the tribes fram South 
America gradually pushing themselves northward. 

The finding among American Indian relics of an 
ax similar to those used in Polynesia and New Zea- 
pene nen Dr. - saps eee Ms ne University of 

rgentina, seem 0 suppO: e theory of a Sou 
Gag Clee for the eae ri has 

Blowguns, arrows and quivers used b: rimitiv: 
tribes in Indonesia, Oceania and South ee 
indicated a common origin, Dr. N. G. Sprinzin, of 
the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, said. 

Dr. George F. Kunz, research curator of precious 
stones in the American Museum of Natural History, 
told the congress that the early natives of North 
America were far behind those of Eurasia and Africa 
in the working of precious stones and metals. 

“The exceptions,” said Dr. Kunz, ‘were the won- 
derful gold ornaments in Costa Rica and Florida. 
In each region they adapted themselves to the ma- 
terials obtainable. In Alaska they had jade, in the - 
a eat son Gopoe ap Minnesota catalinite, 

e oO ey pearls, New Mexico 
mae cnile eoraar oags eivet~s 

“Ignorant of powder or dynamite, the natives did. 
little mining. The copper and gold were those which 
were ee, up in SRS 

amonds, Dr. Kunz said, were found in thirty- 
five localities in the United States, but were neva 
worked by prehistoric Indians; and pearls by the 
bushel were found along the Ohio Valley. 
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United States—Population; Slave 


pe As ° 

of Pt : SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

& e2he following table shows the number of slaves, by states, at each federal census, 1790-1860. 
_ a 


States 1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 a 
2,565 41,879 117,549 253,532 342,844 435,080 
136 1,617 4,576 19,935 47,100 111,115 
310 97 25 SI. Getto { # 
oe 4,177 4,509 3,292 2,605 2,290 : 
Ae pT PS dah whevaie wie [In 0 d= o'v ainlecol mie mole tib ee aptn ohic.< Sc 3s 15,501 25,717 39,310 


91,154 110,055 124,345 124,145 149,489 
14,064 39,601 93,186 156,799 232,193 
168 9 7AT 1 


17 33 . ; 
237 190 3 3 et 
EER SER SRR ea Sette, «ak ee LR 16 ere 
| 80,561 |" 126,732 |" * 165,213 "|" * 182,358"|"" 210,981] 295,483 
1p Fall Eamets 34,660 | 69,064 | 109,588 | 168/452 | 244'809 | 331'796 
Vaw ele cane meth + Ss 'G eet a 6's © © atalele's ofeit ste eae ee L 
103,086 | 107,707’ |" 116,056 |" 111,917] 107,499 |" 93,057 37 
SE Had Gy RE EM seis ig ESE PPRARS S pec 
oie CSAP EN 2,995"| 14,523 |" 32,814°| 65,659 |" 195,311 
Babe sfessesewctefveccensnce 87. 10,222 25,091 58,2: 
eee Bil deccet iets. caters ay. oH fines = i 
11,423 | 12,422 |"" 10,851 7,557 | 2,254 674 


21,193 20,903 15,017 10,088 75 4 
100,783 133,296 168,824 204,917 creat? ania 
Pennsylvania... 3,707 1,706 795 211 403 64 
Rhode Island. . 958 380 105 48 17 ie PED | 
So: Carolina..| 107,094 146,151 196,365 258,475 315,401 327,038 384,984 | 402 406° : 
3,417 13,584 44,535 | 80,107 141,603 183,059 239,459 275,719 
58,161 182,566 er 
126) 29 a5 
452,028 472,494 
20,500 ISSTLE Te 


CS dee heofsesocsevecaf of’ (GL). 4 Bibel a eee ilo oe aero - 


331,059 


he ey 


339,796 
7,172 


, 


697,624 | 893,602 | 1,191,362 | 1,538,022 | 2,009,043 | 2,487,355 | 3,204,313 13,953,760 


s F ie : 
Connecticut figures for 1840 exclude 37 slaves | in 1818, Illinois in 1819, Rhode Island in 1822, North — 4 

captured in the slave trader Amistad. Carolina in 1835, Indiana in 1851. ET an cee s. 
. New Jersey figures for 1860 relate to ‘colored Minnesota voted against negro suffrage in 1865 — 


apprentices for life’ by the act to abolish slavery, | and in 1867, but voted for it in 1868, when there were _ 
passed April 18, 1846. 411 negroes in the State. Berra rs 
- — Maryland figures include the District of Columbia. 
‘> Maryland and Virginia figures, 1800-1840, include | launched by religious sects. The first was set going 
_ Alexandria County, Va., which then was a part of | by the Quakers, but it was peaceful. They spent 
the District of Columbia. much money, not in helping slaves to escape from 
Illinois figures for 1800 related to Randolph | their masters, b i 
County, then in Indiana Territory. bringing suits, where necessary, to guarantee freedom | 
Wisconsin figures for 1830 were for Brown, Craw- | to slaves slready manumitted. They preached an- 


a ‘ Counties, then in Michigan territory. | cipation, but they lived, hundreds of them, in Vir- 
Ki Finneran Migares for 1800 were for Washington ’ 

County, then in Mississippi territory; the figures | with their slave-holding neighbors. 
tor 1816 were for Baldwin, Madison and Washington : ; 
Counties, then in Mississippi territory. at Baltimore at the first national conference of — 
En, Louisiana in 1810 was called Orleans territory. M 

- Arkansas figures for seit sfc for certain settle- 

ments then in Louisiana territory. 
: for settlements in | thereafter the Con a ford. 
v Livitiana ¢ rents hae iiiaetkpen covered by the po esl added slavery to the vices of “profanity, ~ 
EES aogieagt nited States, 168 | covetousness, gambling, breaches of the Seventh 
y ee eridie tumniion, et Tee carton of the entire | Commandment, attendance upon the theater, daric~ 
é haber of families. | : ing, gayety and extravagance in dress, novel reading, = — 
nufach slaveholding family had, on an average, 7.3 | and sleeping in church. Bites 
ares 560" numbered [exit to bé nenhews of Thomas Jefiein i ceamee 
5 ; in 1 number sa 3 t i 
TAP TSS On OT per Be ean iaeniltes: and ch slaves | in a See ieee Gate roe La he cot a ee fee Act 
" averag ; ding family. and legs ye 
MS Bete. sre “go ig ime ecestrp a Surning be SL pe AN ed Chg) Pe Be pater Lo 
% n there were and burni ; i Lewl 
% M pot cacn of Pe oma To ean and over. se ee ped 4 ae and Isham was convicted 
a ak Pe value of a slave in 1790 varied from meg " ae New orl s z woman known as Mme, 
rs / ' 1 ; e, or Laurie, beat an aber 

: area were’ Agate te ee S00. sag. Paget regro slaves and chained them in a room to die. invade 
ha alte “etroduced into the American colonies 1850, out of 3,204,313 slaves, 1,011 were {ual r 
syeiftd wet e19 when 20 African negroes were | tives, and 1,467 were, in the year, ioe vt ae} 
ad ede Jamestown, Va:, by Dutch traders and | by their owners. The yearly number of manumit yaaa 

co 2 Ha 92000 na | RA sae GAP KESATIT, on e 

; : h i import m Lilo Fal i. " 
ae eee Papin a Per eaa rage P when initial issue of his paper, the Liberator, Jan. 1, 1831, 
ithe Usited bees ed by Congress. By 1790 the | said his efforts in the north had met ‘contempt more 

aa OE the African slaves im-| bitter, opposition more active, detraction more re- 
cena 08 lentless, prejudice more st aahipe Sud Set ane al 
“the slave owne! ao een 
aig PLA, ae em in his earl cove ‘e cruae es Abe ‘ 
bed ton and drags roug. e 8) i 
mee 50) rote PERO ple Now Foon sg textile mill owners then aoe i 
Who, DUMpered 8 AOA. (1830) 233,634; (1830) | that slave labor kept down the price of raw cotton. 
108 48e; tO) 880.2933 434.495; (1860) | In the Civil War conscription day: cork 
eeeo: Ysey S86,2087, ss City, @ negro orphan asylum was burned and adul 
8 : 


“Shilo distranchised tree negroes in 1803, Connecticut | negroes were strung up on lamp posts. 


iY 


. tute, there were 11 persons lynched in 1928. 
/5 less than the number 16 for i927, 19 less than the 
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LYNCHINGCS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1885. 


(Compiled for the ALMANAC by Monroe N. Work, 


United States—Lynchings; The Bonaparte Law. | : 


ae ollie 


head of the Research and Record Department of 


the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute and editor of the Negro Year Book.) 


LYNCHINGS, WHITES AND NEGROES, 


1885-1928. W.—WHITES; N.—NEGROES. 


Yuan.) W. N. |Totall||)YHaR., W. | N. /Total/)Year.; W. [ N. ;'PotaljYmaR.( W. [ N. Total 
4||1897..| 44| 122] 166||1908. 7| 93| 100||1919 7h. eh 8B 
18s6::| “eel 23] t3s|(1ses:.| 25] 102] 127||1909 14} 73) 87/1920 es ee 
ee7.-) 42} 80) 123111899--) 23) y67l iailtann..| ea) faliuaaa-<| 8] aul 87 
95] 142)/1900.. 5|| 19 & d 22, 
| ae) teliek | a) a lee) SBE] al dal ie 
27||1902: : 913. 24 
1801..| _74| 131] _19s||1903.:| 18} 88] 104||1914 3| 49] 52||1925 of az] 2 
1892..| 100| 155] 255||1904. 4| 83 87||1915..| 13} 54| 67111926. 7} 23| 30 
1893..| 46] _ 154/  200||1905. 5| 61| — 66||1916 4] 50] 54/1927] O} 16] 6 
1801..| 56| 134] 190||1906..} | 64} 72/1917 2] 35) 38/|1028. "| a1, 10), 
1895..| 59} i12| 171||1907- 3} 60| —63//1918 4| 60| 64|| Total | 1,046] 3,221] 4, 
1893..| 51| 80! 131 


According to the records compiled in the Depart- 
Ment of Records and Research of the ie Tee 
at 


number 30 for 1926, 6 less than the number 17 for 
1925 and 5 less than the number 16 for 1924. Six 
of the persons lynched were taken from the hands of 
the law, one from jail and 5 from officers of the law 
outside of jails. 

+ There were 24 instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynchings. 3 of these were in Northern 
States and 21 in Southern States. In 23 of the cases 


the prisoners were removed or the guards augmented 
or other precautions taken. In 1 other instance, 
armed force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. 
14 white men, 1 white woman and 25 negro men were 
thus saved from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the 11 persons lynched 10 were negroes and 1 
white (Mexican). The offenses charged were: 
murder, 2; rape, 3; wounding men in altercation, 2; 
killing officers of the law, 3; charge not reported, 1. 

The States in which lynchings occurred and the 
number in each State are as follows: Louisiana, 2; 
Mississippi, 5; Missouri, 1; New Mexico, 1; Texas 2. 


LYNCHINGS, BY STATES, 1889-1928. 


.[ N. SraTe. W.| N. | STaTE. W YN. STATE. W.,N. STATE. W.[N. 

35)/267||Idaho...... 12] 1'\Mich...... I SSN: Wo Sen OWE MAE sh Ae 35|164 

3ln° je Pas 12) 13)|Minn...... SILN. © J comes $) 56/1 Tex ss. 58|285 

41/208||Ind........ 10} 14}|Miss....... 2Gl427} tN. Dates. 10} 1|/Utah...... 1 

IOW&...... Vd | NEO.E asiwhe a 33] 57)|Ohio...... 2) WA NR a GS, i .-) 

5]/Kan....... 13) 12||/Mont...... 30] 1)/Okla. 88} 40|/Va........ 76 

ok ed (el eee Ky. .......| 46/123}|Nebr......| 22] 4/jOreg...... 3||Wash......] 1 
14 hy Ps eee 50/290]|Nev....... Tih. S/T BMS ete soe O]} Wi. Wal, Sasa 7| 27 
“44 Ge ae NEG Sireiae osc fiesta | 3 4{2N~ EEOTRD see Pil |S Se RS eee een (aids Ry Say) ject 

14/218||Md........ 3} 19 ie FO Re BU Gti. chs 4|132]|Wyo.... 33) 7 

24)433}|Mass......1...J... NaiMex.:.2.4 19) SIS: Dents 1S}.-~ 


WHEN NEW JERSEY WAS A “FOREIGN STATE”? 
(Contributed by the State Library at Trerton.) 


Various writers on early New Jersey history say 
that New Jersey was called a foreign state, not an 
outlaw state, and sometimes was called New Spain, 
because of the fact that in 1817 the Legislature 
passed a law authorizing aliens to purchase and 
hold real estate within the state. 

It seems to be the opinion of these writers that 
this law was passed specifically to meet the case of 
Joseph Bonaparte, oldest brother of Napoleon I, 
ere had been made King of Spain, but who subse- 


-, quently fled to this country. 


He acquired a tract of about1,400 acres of land at 
Bordentown near Trenton, where he made his home 
for many years. Prior to the passage of this act 
the law of New Jersey permitting aliens to own 


roperty required them to declare their purpose of 
ecoming naturalized. 

Under the 1817 act it was not necessary for Joseph 
Bonaparte to become naturalized and there is no 
record that he ever did. 

While in New Jersey Bonaparte went by the title 
Count de Survilliers. He lived in this country until 
about 1840, when he returned to Europe and died 
at Florence, Italy, in 1844, 

He was still a resident on this side of the Atlantic 
when he yisited Europe in 1832. 

Louis ‘Napoleon, who was a nephew of Joseph 
Bonaparte, was in this country for a time, 
but only on a visit to his uncle, and he does not 
figure in the legislation referred to, nor in the 
characterizing of New Jersey as a foreign state. 


THE “BONAPARTE LAW.” 


Following is a copy of the act to enable Na- 
poleon’s brother to become a landed proprietor of 
New Jersey. The law was passed on Jan. 22, 1817. 

An Act to uuthorize aliens to purchase and hold 
real estate within this state. 

Sec. 1. BE IT ENACTED by the Council and 
General Assembly of this State, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That it shall 
and may be lawful for any alien, not being the 
subject of any state or power which shall be.at the 
time of such purchase at war with the United 
States, to purchase lands, tenements, and heredita- 
Ments, within this state, and to have and to hold 
the same to them, their heirs and assigns forever, as 
fully to all intents and eg Ge pee as any natural 
born citizen of the United States may or can do: 

Provided always, That nothing in this act shall 
be so construed, as to entitle any alien to be 
elected into any office of trust or profit in this 
state, or to vote at any town-meeting or election 
of members of the legislative Council and General 
Assembly, sheriff and coroners within this state, or 
for representatives in Congress, or electors of the 
President and Vice-President of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That all purchases of 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments within this 
State, which may have been made by aliens before 
the passing of this act, shall be deemed, and held, 
as good and effectual, to all intents and purposes 
as if the same had been made after the passing 


thereof. 

Napoleon was next to Joseph in age. 

The third brother was Lucien, who was captured 
in 1810 by the British when on the way to the 
United States, and whose oldest son Charles 
Lucien, lived at Philadelphia (1822-1828) and was 
known as a naturalist. 

Charles Lucien’s brother, Pierre, lived for a while 
in the United States but returned to France in 
1848 and in 1870 killed Victor Noir, Paris journal- 
list, in a duel. 

Next youngest was Marie Bonaparte, sister of 
Napoleon, and next was Louis, sometime King of 
Holland. Napoleon had two younger sisters, Marie 
ane Mewes § Nae 
/ 8S youngest brother was Jerome (later King of 
Westphalia) who in 1803 fled from the West rng ot 
to New York City and married Elizabeth Patterson, 
daughter of William Patterson of Baltimore. By 
her be had one child, Jerome, who was born in 
England in 1805, and died at Baltimore in 1870. 

This Jerome married, in 1829, Susan Williams of 
Baltimore. The couple had two children, Jerome 
and Charles Joseph. The latter became-U, s, 
Secretary of the Navy, and U.S. Attorney General. 

The youngest brother of Napoleon, Jerome. 
returned in 1805 from America to France where 
Napoleon annulled the union with Miss Patterson. 


Jerome, in 1807, married a daughter of the King ~ 


of Wurttemberg. Out of this alliance came the lin 
of Napoleonic Prétenders to the throne of He ate 
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_ United States—Prison Census. 
PRISON CENSUS, 1904-1927. 


° oe Prisoners Present on a Given Date. 


Division and State. Number per 100,000 of 
a : 7 ao, dans) | Jane: | Sune General Population. 


* 1 1, ; 30,° Po es ee 

a rere . | 1923. | 1910. | 1904. || 1927. | 1926. | 1923 | 1910 | 1904. 
> —S —— | - _- 
) ~- United States......... Sern 81,959] 68,735) 57,070 


1% Federal prisonsandreformatories 4,664! 1,904] 1,641 
‘ State pulsone and reformatories.| 89,322 66,831] 55,429 
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Florida. .9| 172.3) 177.9 
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Kentucky, ....s005003 


FEDERAL PRISONS. 


‘The Federal prisons are located at Leavenworth, There is a Federal Prison Farm on the Missouri 
Ka River, in Platte County, Nebr. ; » eae 
» at Atlanta, Ga., and at McNeil ieland,, Wrage No federal prisoners would be kept in city prisons, 


of Washington. the United States Department of Justice announced, 
The Federal Industrial Reformatory for Men is at | after October 1, 1928. Pig: 
Chillicothe, O. The Federal Industrial Institution | The Federal House of Detention, opened in Mareh, 
1 for Women is at Alderson, W. Va. 1919, is at West and 11th Streets, New York Cit ye. 
n e DOES CRIME PAY? aS, 
¥ Answering this York | 900 men committed to Sing Sing in 1927 was $368,574. 
5 ee ie sek be dns Weimas The sentences imposed for these offences totaled si % 
pacity. ab pie Boys’ Work renee Lewis E. | 12,389 years, an average of $29.07 a year. | \ ea 
Council at the Town Hall Club, Warden I. Sentences for robbery totaled 6,545 years, or at the 
Lawes of Sing Sing, fixed the net haul in the “average | rate of $1.30 a year; for larceny, 1,680 years, or $38 
robbery during 1927” at $30.75. a year; for forgery, 448 years, or $642 a year, and for = 
“The total haul,” said Lawes, ‘of approximately | burglary 3,716 years, or $2 a year. # ‘ 


12,000 MURDERS A YEAR? “< 


“Sa Per i ; and that 30,000 criminals are at large in ree. 
Wade H. Ellis, of the American Bar Association's iy a Bt 500 ie Chicago, ee EY 


Es ‘ai i Ce pa in.an address given over the 1 murder rate in this country has in- 

Cr o at Washington, D. C., on June 24, 1929, said SR. under rate in, cols eee ee ae 
‘that crime costs the United States $13,000,000,000 a1 yords, while two porsons in every 100,000 were 
year; that 12,000 murders were committed fn America | murdered in 1900, the proyortion is now seven in a 
ually, fifty times the number recorded im Great | every 100,000. ca 
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me PATIENTS IN ‘STATE HOSPITALS FOR MENTA 


ata, as of ee O27; 


ied by _ the 


oun 


“The Giguses are exclusive 5 of the State psychopathic 
and the Federal hospitals operated by the 
Bureau, the Public Health Service, the 


el ane 
Veterans’ 
Army, and the Navy. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND DOMESTIC 


economic loss of $300,000,000 a year, according 


L. M. Black, Jr., of New York, a member of the House 
of Representatives. 


SALES OF NARCOTIC DRUGS. 


Opium. 


Morphine. 


Coca 
Codeine./ Heroin. /Dionin. Cocaine. | Leaves. 


Net Net 
«| Quant. Taxable. | Quant. 


Taxable. 


Net 


Net 
Quant. |Taxable.| Quant. 


Pounds. 
47,024.25 
135,093. 03 
99,353.50 
87,343.50 
100,478.00 
107,747. ae 


142'139.2 
140,172. 30 
2,013. 54 


8,132.25 


865,265] 105,155 


2'724' 684 


ae 
110 


an 
4,078 
‘. 462 


Pounds. 
387, ae 


265,669.00 
234/282:00 


139,137 289/673 


_ Figures Peparted in the columns headed ‘Net quantity’’ represent exact quantities of narcotic drugs both 
pure state and as part content of compounds and preparations. Tax is 


paid by stamps at the rate of 1 cent. 

ounce or fraction thereof for the entire contents of each package or bottle. 

__ A compound or Ereparation. ¢ re da a narcotic drug in a quantity exceeding the statutory exemption 
tee the same as the pure dr 


e number of “taxable” ounces reported has been determined from the value of stamps required. _ 
ies 100, 000 DRUG ADDICTS IN UNITED STATES, | ing that few if any recruits are being made to the 


a {The Prohibition Commissioner, in his report to the 
cretary of the Treasury, for the year ending 
e 30, 1928, said: 


“The pecans of opinion among these officers. 
Eke may well be termed experts as to this field of 
rerieateg that the total number of naicotie drug 

rid in the United States is decreasing, and that 
average aoe of such addicts is increasing, indicat- 


sean tae. the habitues and perhaps none of the more — 
y 

“Based upon the particular in seat mention and — 
the result of two surveys muatie By hy eld Bree some 
two to four years ago, the Government is inclined to 
the opinion that there are not more than 100,000 ° 
narcotic drug addicts in the continental United States 
af ent. these figures representing a very liberal ~ 
mai 


eo OF THE BLIND IN 1920 BY STATES. 


Male male brotat States 


— Total enumerated blind census in previous years 
—(1830) 5,444; (1840) 6,936 (1850) 9,794; (1860) 
12,658° (1870) 20, 320; (1880) 48,928; (1890) 50,568° 
: 01900) 64,763; (1910) 57,272. 

i Bons total estimated number of blind—(1880) 
820) "7 pete, 56,600( (1900) 63,000; (1910) 70,300; 


Male 


Fi 737; gaye dal Indian, 488; 


| a et i 
per cent; earl 
between 20 and 64. aan ~ oe pg ee ae 


Fe- 
male | Total 


Of the enumerated blind in 1920, whites num ape 


Japanese 5 other: etree 
the blind ehilivediied in 1920 

(36.9 per cent) of the blind lost their over one-third 
or before 20 years: over two-fi 


Mental diseases in the United States. cause = ! 
oO -* 
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—Population; Hospital Census. == 405 
SEE i 

N THE UNITED STATES AND ACITY, 
__@rom 1928 data gathered by the Amer. Medical Assoc., and ‘Published in tts soured) nah nip 


: wi Hy fe 
Hospi- : Bassi- | Tot. || 
State tals Beds | nets |Capac. — 


4,853: \.9 
309 


303 
2,021) 


peso 
D 


eer NS nae : E Totals (1928)...... 25}892,934 

aS,+ a +905 GOB 79: i. 6,807|853,318 

Pes meee! z (1923)... Ja. 6,830]755,722 

Puistare ack Territor 

Vues bite > Al Se eer 25 599} 

SC AS Canal Zone......:. 10} 1,757 

oe, See acer ers eo 107oe 

ea ee ilippine Is....... A 
_ New Hampshire... . Porto Rico......... 56 

/ New Jersey........ PRE Notas > aWitg ohaies A. y 16i eee 

ue New Mexico....... Virgin Islands...... 2 128 

mevew YOrK. .....5.. J * ee 
~ North Carolina. . 171| 14,176 654! 14,830 PPOLSISS shitek aes ale 229| 20,271| 379 20,650 


fr Since 1918, in the United States, the medical schools have graduated 71,045 physicians; in 1908 they — e 
numbered 7,376 Ng: 


_ There are more than 85,000 physicians regularly connected with hospitals in this country. © ~~ ; 


7 AVERAGE NO. PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS. Results in the column at the right are obtained by 
", applying the percentages to the number of beds given 
» Aver. | in the column at the left. It is assumed that the 
. Aver. | No. | average percentage of beds occupied in 1928 would — 


1 i P. Ct. | Pat’ be the same as in 1927, since that percentage varies — 
eg _ Hee No. Bhs het an little (less than 1) from one year to another. Nae f 
Hospital tals Beds |Occup. |N-Born pe ee 
r 1928 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 GROWTH OF HOSPITALS. 1909 TO 1928, — 
meerederal. ...s..\..-- 294/ 61,765 69.7| 43,050 Federal State Other and 
BR EUACC.. 52.55. e eee 595)/ 369,759 92.9|343,506 Hospitals Hospitals Totals — 
PPOUNEY) .0005v0s- J 3. 489) 63,231 80.9] 51,154 | Year |———_—@—|——__—_ —-—— 
at. yee Race IBA 372| 65,126 73.2| 47,672 Hos- Os- Hos- heel 
City and county... 63) 7,553 67.3 A pitals| Beds |pitals} Beds | pitals | Beds 
As Se a 1,056) 114,613 67.0) 76,791 a |—____. 
Beer TSaternal, . oi... 87| 5,298 64.7) 3,428) 1909...) 71 8,827] 232 |189,049| 4,359/421,065 — 
am industrial. ......+.. 157| 7,047 1914,..] 93 | 12,602| 294 |232,834| 5,037/532,48 


“ g 52.5| 3,700 
_ Ind. or partnership:| 1,699| 39,710] 55.6) 22/078 | 1918..-| 110 | 18,815| 303 |262\254| 5,323/612,251 
© @ndp’d’t associat’ns.| 27040|158/832]  67.4/107,053 | 1923...| 220 | 52/869] 601 |302:208| 6,830|755,722 
| | __— 1927 ..| 301 | 60,444] 592 |354:736| 6,807|853.318 

Totals...........] 6,852|892,934| _78.71702,738 | 1928..:] 204 | 61,765! 595 169,759! 6,8521892.934 


THE ROMANCE OF QUININE. ete 7. 
(From a Bulletin of the New York City Department of Health.) : he's Dect 


In Astorga, Spain, in the year 1599, at the palace | spread all over the kingdom, and thence to other | os 
Fe ee oe eee ree ager iis [ Geonintaed. Leetahout Eenoe by ian an eaigaa 
' Lady Ana de orio an me by claim : ag 
res ants of Pee ee o tess Specie ei a ft ane Fwd ig ae ihe eee de Lugo, © 
Madrid. In the Count was appoin cero: rocurator 0: e Order, was n i 4 
‘ot Peru, his jurisdiction extending over all of South} Under the name of Jesuits’ or Cardinals’ powders, _ 
_ America except Brazil. mi.sionaries actively promoted their sale, developing © 
y. After om eae eee oe ce a trade, whieh | reached its helght about 1640. The 5 
i a er illne u ; f 
. Be ison Francisco ee de Canizares, who was then heer i Ala Morton, _ \ " 
__ Mayor of Loxa, a town in the Andes. Canizares The tree from whose powdered bark cinchona was 
had learned shortly before from an Indian the ibe obtained remained unclassified by scientists until it 
of a bark which had wrought a cure upon a ee was brought to the attention of Linnaeus in 1742 by _ 
1600. He accordingly sent a parcel of this ye tS Condamine, who with scientific men had visited the 
the Vi ueen. In the hands of her panic on forests of Loxa and brought back samples, which he 
Juan de Vigo, the powdered bark accomplished 4 | ssied Linnaeus to name. - ake 
plete: Through a misunderstanding of the Countess'’s 
Seer the Count aud oe denna ere true name, which he desired to honor, Linnaeus called 
fe 1640 they. carted with them a large SupP’y vowed | the plant Cinchona officinalis, omitting the first h. 
‘precious bark, which the Countess hai It is said that be died without learning of his error, 
To the Indians of Peru it became known as quinquina, 
Spanish botanists of the eighteenth century spelt it 
correctly, and in the South American regions where it 
grows it is to this day called Chinchona. - 
, Gomez of Lisbon pence cont 10 Bee chee eee 4 
‘ mixture of alkaloids from cinchona, to whic. g ‘ 
pene saa canning the Teas Cinchonino. From this mixture quinine — 
Pep are iy but also and cinchonine were isolated in 1820 by Pelletier and — 
that they might | Caventou, and the other alkaloids somewhat later. 
The demand for quinine was so great and the price 
so exorbitant that within 6 years of its isolation no 
less than 132 substitutes were offered on the marxet. 
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406 United States—Ewpectation 
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7 -EXPECTATION- 
The following Life Tables, prepared by the Bureau 
\ of the Census, are based on the 1920 enumerated 


population and on the births and deaths that oc- 


— 


Maryland. .. 
_ Massachusetts 
| Michigan 
_ Minnesota 


- North Carolina. 
(fas ae ee ee 


» © Oregon... ...... 
Pennsylvania. .. 
South Carolina... 
_ Tennessee . 
 Utah.'. 


OF LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 


= che : 
curred in 1919 and 1920 in registrati area. 

relate to about 74 per cent. of the fees g numbel 
of inhabitants. 4 2 


At 62 Yrs. | At62 Yrs. 


AtBirth. | At22 vrs | Avs2 Yrs, | At42 Yrs. 
_-Btate, Male) Fem. Male) Fem. Male) Fem.| Male, Fem.| Male. Male; Fem. 
lifornia.,....| 54.51| 58.44| 41.73| 44.77] 34.40| 37.45| 27-32] 29.85| 20.21 : 
Connecticut. ..;| 83.38] 56.84| 42.44| 43.89| 34°70| 36.23] 27-18| 28'48| 19:81 
"‘Tilinols.......5:] 55. f ; 
Indiana. ...1212| 56.91] 37.55| 44:97| 44:21] 37:12/°37.02] 29. ; 
— antae 7 2255:] 89:83] 8103] 46:62| 4644] 38'70| 38-80] 30.73] 31.08] 22°59 
Kentucky 5 . . 32 f : 3 


U.S. Average.! 55.33! 57.52 44. 35 .62 


ee Expectation of life at birth in England, based on the 1921 census, is—for males, 55.62 years; for females, 
THE SPAN OF LIFE IS NOT LENGTHENING. 


59.58 years. 


_ dn an address on Oct. 3, 1929, to the American 
_ Public Health Association, at Minneapolis, Dr. Louis 
a eupen insurance statistician, of New York City, 
made 


“The expectation of life has increased, but the 
' span of life has remained stationary. 

“A fundamental distinction must be made between 
_ these two. The former, which is the average length of 
life of people in a stationary population, has shown 
appreciable gains and will continue to increase as 
_ public health improves and more and more diseases 

are brought under control. 
“The latter has remained stationary for a long 
time and it is altogether unlikely that man will be 
able to do anything to change it. 

. “The span of life 'seems to be fixed by the nature 
of man himself. His internal structure wears out 

after so many years of work and use and he appears 
_ unable to master its weakness or give it s na to 
last longer. 
- “The breakdown of the human body occurs well 
on this side of the century mark, except in a few 
isolated instances. We hear much about the number 
of centenarians in the United States. There are 
- about 5,000 persons in this country claiming they 
have reached this age, but the great majority are 
= mistaken as to their age—most of them honestly so. 
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Dths|Death- 
Each| Rte Per 
./xear.} 1,000. 


7.49 
7.52 
7.54 
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Expect. 
of Life. 
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AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF 
*|/Death 


ig. | Year. 


36.77! 28.02] 29.11] 20.53] 21.431 13.85! 14.50 


“Practically every investigation of centenarians 
has disclosed the woeful lack of reliable records of 
their true ages. 

“The span of life for the great majority of persons 
seems to be closer to eighty years than a hundred. 
In the population of the United States, which num- 
bers 120,000,000, there are only a little more than 
700,000 who have attained the age of 80, or six-tenths 
of 1 per cent of the population—and tais proportion 
will probably grow less. 

“That twenty years have been added to the average 
length of human life, since public health work began 
to be actively practiced in the early 80’s of the last 
century, is true. 

“But this gain can be traced to the reduced mor- 
tality of infants and to the cutt: down of the un- 
necessary and preventable deat of young people 
from typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, small- 
pox and a host of other diseases which, for the most 
Dart, affects persons under 40 years of age. \ 

“Improvement, after the age of 40, has been slight, 
and almost altogether limited to women. 

“Such campaigns as center around the annual 
physical examination are very desirable, but their — 
we so i ay ene go to extending ote life span, ie 

onable. eir greatest worth making ce) 
age freer of discomfort.” 
MORTALITY. 
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Cirrhosis of the liver—‘‘hob-nail” liver—is a disease due to alcoholism.) 
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- ‘The following death rates per.100,000 population 
qlee been compiled by the Bureat of the Census, and. 
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Accidents snuffed out the lives of nearly 96,000 
persons during 1928 in the United States, according 


to the report to the National Safety Council pre- 


sented at Chicago, in September, 1929, by Dr. Louis 
I, Dublin, insurance statistician: 
4 “The fatal accident experience of the United States 
is made up of five important factors,” the speaker 
- said. “Automobile accidents come first with Be pe 
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ARE AMERICANS GROWING HEALTHIER? — 
ones death registration area 
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DEPTH OF CHEST DETERMINES HUMAN WEIGHT. 


_ The theory behind weight machine diagrams and 
medical charts which for years have dictated what a 
person should weigh according to his height, is inac- 
curate, Dr, Mary Louise Boillin, research worker at 
_. Teachers College, Columbia University, reported in 
September, 1929, adding that a survey had shown 
Bast Pah - an almost negligible factor in deter- 
mining we' i 
working a Fie aie ings ae American Child 
e ociation, she observed a gro = 
ae of ‘dere Sgead Sieh by ote es ia 
ie only accurate method for determining weight, 
she dingvered strom a combination of ve shat 
me’ , Shoulder w' , Width of hi 
width, chest depth and height. hee ogee 
Of all the measurements used, chest depth was 
found to be more closely associated with weight than 
OF Enaleer with wan the toast 
l oulder W=8 the least important, 
_ the next lowest. a eb rcley yi 


Shoulder width and depth, Dr. Boillin decl 
responsible for more, than one-half of the dineounes ; 
in weight between persons of approximately the same 


ne ents depth port: 

est depth alone, she said, is twice as im 

in determining average weight as any other taverns a 
If a person is underweight. according to his chest 

abe ger ta, ye sid ae indication of malnutrition 

Baitin assorted, according to his height,Dr. 

nderweight, as indicated by the height charts 
usually means that the person tha small en dimen- 


sions. Consequently, she 
underweight at all. 4 explained, he usually is not 
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ortalityy Rates He ere and Abroad 


. Gore, Vice Pres, and Actuary, Prudential Life Ins. 6: of Any 
oa Death r pecs “all causes” are per 1,000 population; all the others are per 100,000 population. — 


Caneer. | Nerves. 
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The figures in heavy black type are annualaverages| All the other figures are annual 
of the period, 1911-1915. ram | cestode Indiossed. belts tn 


. INFANT DEATH RATES IN FIRST YEAR OF LIFE, ee Ay 
- (Rates are per 1,000 born alive, and in United States cover registration area.) ert, 
The figures are annual averages for the period named, 


1901-05. | 1910-14. | 1921-25. Countries. 1901-05.|1910-14 
ee Ceres Uruguay... ; 


“* 
 f 
° 


. “ pain. . <a a ipheta 
United Stat ashe Boe 06 Porto Rico. = 29 es epnses 

| Union South Africa.....-| -.. oH Philippine Islands.....+. 
ry ee eesadec st Aen ee FBZ. TI SAMIAIOG. oe ees Go sds wee 
Bee CIT: wore ese rrreeres 
ye a 
z,.' INFANT DEATH RATES IN U. S., IN FIRST YEAR OF LIFE, BY NATIONALITIES. rat 
ye: (Rates are per 1,000 born alive, and cover registration area). % 
Hf _ 


Birthplace of Mother. | Total.| Males. |Females. Birthplace of Mother. 
pe i ieee aa 


Scandinavia...........- 
Other Foreign Countries. 
Total Foreign Countries. 
United States. .......... 
fees Wihite .. 0 .iwevalere’« 


HOWoPwonr 
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BLSSSSHS 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
(Number of survivors, out of 100,000 born alive, based on yearly averages, 1901-1910.) 


a 
At One Year, | At 20 Years. | At 90 Years. | At 40 Years. | At 50 Years. At 60 Years. 
Fem. | Male. | Fem. | Male. | Fem. | Male. ee 

Lene. 


Male. | Fem. | Male. 
10 490/92 ,047/84 ,493 


"844 $2 ,909]75 ,887178 ,001/68 ,221/71 ,945/56 ,782|/62 ,247 


ike dees 32 207 34 180/78 '862|30 598174 1773176 »34i|68 .284/70 990/57 639162 OBR 

Ponca Bitas 79 aa 32 "ope 70 164. 092 69 848162 1508165 283/55 340/59 ,812/43 ,807 30,7 
fede BR FASE aS 300155 bale oti alas ian 

. ye eee 6 ‘ f : ; ; 1902 

' Norway. sees bit "855 $3 "331 $2 1817/84 $6679 ,084|70 8 73 "449/64 }366|67 ,660155 ,862|60 ,032 
agi BRE RS HIRI OAS cana gual alg 21 vere aloe ale ae 
tates. /187 . gag l77 | a ‘008169 (an9| 70 vaagls oasl63 ‘S9BL47 701 [a8 3 104 
i 4 985 1 580/74 1224176 (054|67 440169 ,856|56 ,772159 967 


os ~ ae, 


Unite States—Birtha and Deaths, Wi : ates. 


BIRTHS nae: DEATHS IN THE UNITED : STATES. ae? 
Figures cover birth registration ares, including the Dist. of CoL, and are exclusive of stillbirths. 


: Births. etal _ Deaths. | Popula- 


| Females Total Males Females | Total ‘ Area. 


Numodi Rate. p 
377,689 726.304 | 2 i eu gavean oe 30,936, 179 


fa _ Per 
| Popula- | Deaths. | 1, F000 Year. | Popula- Deaths. | 1,000 
tion. Pop tion. Pop. tion. Pop. 


~.|53,831,742| 805,412 ae 1917. .|74,984,498|| 1,068,932| 14.3||1923.| 96,986,371} 1,1 
59.183,071| 839/284| 14.21/1918. .|81;333,675|| 1.471.367| 18.1||1924.| 99,200,298 1,173,990 il. 
1.2 


3 
c 1 
.|60,359,974| 838,251] 13.9/|1919.. 85,166,043]| 1,096,436] 12.9]|1925 .|103;108,000 1 
. {63,200,625} $90,848] 14.1]/1920. . |87,486,713]| 1,142,558) 13.1}|1926 . |105,167,000 85,927| 1 
-|65,813,315| 898,059) 13.6}|1921. .|88,667,602|| 1,032,009) 11.6)|1927. |108,327,600 1,236,949] 1 
.|67,095,681| 909,155) 13.6]|1922. .|93,241,643)| 1,101,863) 11.8 [#928. 114,495,000 1,378,675 L 
171,349, 162) 1,001,921' 14.0 


estimated by the U. S. Public Health authori- “ Pes of oo oe teks year < oy County 
y as been oer as follows: sicians an 
don aeeee aires Chor nows mbusees | quseksy _ $805,000 00, Gspenmarch 32.500 000 
hospital care, S104 500 000; nurses at home, $152,- 
ur and grippe; 11,000,000 from diseases of the digestive 000,000; medicines, $700, 000,000; dentists, $28. 
system; 8,000,000 from tonsilitis and sore throat, and | 000/000: loss of wages, $1, ae 000,000; other ‘and 
ey sfOG; 000. from diseases of the nervous system. total,—$3,730,00 00. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN 1928, BY STATES. 


Deaths. Deaths. 
.|) Area. | Births. Area. | Births. 
All Under All Under 
Ages. t Yr. Ages. tx. 
VO. m0 No. No. 


9|1,361,987|133,719||Kan...| 33°691| 20.922 


1192} 8,321)|N.J...-] 70/080] _44'960 YE 
40,494] 3,767||N.Y...] 223,084] 151,637 % 4,496 
ee “8! Rate per 1,000 estimated population— , establishments enga; 
(| ged primaril: 
Births (1928) 19.7; (1927) 20.6. Deaths (1928) | line of business. i a %, = that asia 


12.0; (1927) 11.4. | $ ae Fel ee value of these eases for the dead 
_. Infant mortality (deaths under 1 year per 1 000 Shipping hoes and other supplies used by under- 


_ births)—(1928) 67.9; (1928) 64.6, takers, who now are called morticians, raised the 


ae In 1927, as shown by a Government census, In tol << pales poe 
tion, n that year made coffins ‘and 
bt '869,; 346 caskets and coffins were manufactured by } caskets valued at 31 Btra 430. ‘ & 


a ‘ pptatas, DEATHS AND 


/RATES IN zNITED STATES CITIES IN 19287 


af Infant : 
pee Cities. | Births Deaths! Birth | Death | Eee (Cities. |B peas 
Le Rate Rate Rate ; ya lor. nace poy — 
“1 ( ay = [o> eee Temes ac 
| Chicago. ...| 65,724] 39,562) 20.82 | 12.53 | 57.28 ||Buffalo..... 
\ Philadelphia} 36,903] 36;930| 17:83 | 13.05 | 70:59 ||Washinai’n| S.9o4| 7’930| 2658 | 13-49 batt 
Detroit... 32.421] 16,061] 23.51 | 11.65 | 77.39 ||Newark. . 9,802] 5,735] 20.68 } 12:10 | 63.66 


Los Angeles.| 17,753] 13,557) 14.79 | 11.29 | 64.59 ||Minneap'lis| 8 ; i ig 1. 
<* Cleveland... 17,929] 10,344 10.24 | 60.18 psc 01028 7'383| 21-82 1:33 | 85-73 
eh ‘Baltimore....| 16/338] 11,929 14.36 | 79.25 ||Seattle..... :993} 3,985] 13.03 | 10:40 | 42.66 


ee Heap cee = 
sbure 5 105 14.98 | 76.75 ||Providence..| 5.939] 3 : : : 
8274 12:34 | 45.63 ||New York..,|126:332| 78'091| 21.00 | Le'be | Se3e 


i fy S. Francisco} 8,171 
FA ‘Milwaukee..! 12/495! 6.115 


a pas Birth and death rates ure per 1,000 population; infant death rate, per 1,000 live births PRT J 
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Average. 


ity, N. J. 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
Portland, Ore. 
Denver, Colo 


Birth-rate.|Death-rate.] Nat’l Inc. 
1926. }1925./ 1926. a 1926.) '25. 


tr “i : ' 3 i 
bs feat . Wide et a arene { 
eet bee a. Pe ee, / : ~ . ae : 

4 yaa! a ino . ‘tr ‘ ie * . ’ ~ di i 
____ United States—Death Rates; Accidents. ke 
"INFANT MORTALITY IN 25 LARGE CITIES, 1916- Sea 

2. send tetas Arne 1916-1928. &; 
. (Data compiled by the American Child Health Pras Ye 1928 A » 

_ _ Infant Mortality Rates. — 

ame ot City, _ | __CPests of infants under one yenr per L000 live births 


1916-20./ 1921-25.) 1922. 


BIRTH AND DEATH RATES IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


tes ‘ ae eres 
¥ net ee 


te 


Birth-rate.|Death-rate.| Nat'l Inc. — 
ee 
1926, }1925.| 1926. 


; & Wales|17.8 |18.3 |11.7 x 1 | 6.1 
‘ Sco 20.9 |21.3 |13.0 |13.4 24 7.9 
f 6.5 | 5.5 
7.5 | 6.3 
9-1} 9.1 
z 6.1 | 5.8 
8.8a| 7.1 
9.5 |10.2}/Hungary........ 
. 4.0 |14.5)|Lithuania....... 
y 6.78] 6.6||Latvia.......... 
7.8 | 8.7||Estonia......... 
d 6.5 | 6.2)/U. 8.8. R....... 
. Czechoslovakia... 9.6 | 9.9|)/Ukraine......... 
: a—1925. b—1923. c—1924. d—1922. 
As COULD ACCIDENTS BE PREVENTED? Neg 
¢ (From the California Safety News, September, 1929.) : 


as About eighteen months ago a man tailing off be- 
d _hind the matcher in a box factory noticed a large 
Ae sliver back of the process saw of the machine, He 
stopped the feed rolls, and as the regular machine 
operator was not right at the machine, he reached 
into the matcher to remove the sliver. 

This caught on the saw, pulled his hand in and 
cut it off at about the wrist. 

A few days ago the blower fan broke do and 
when it was raised out of its casing this hand was 
found in the bottom of the casing shell, cured and 
dried as nice as if it had been embalmed by one of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

‘A man was tailing off behind a band resaw. They 
were setting up to resaw a 6-inch x 6-inch piece, and 
the machine operator wanted to withdraw this piece 
after the saw had started the cut, so the tail-off man 
thought he could help shove the stock back out of 


the machine. 
He stuck his right foot into the machine and gave 


AGAR-AGAR. j 


; 4 Agar-agar, sometimes called Japanese gelatin or 
; vegetable isinglass, is a glutinous substance made 
trom certain of the cartilaginous species of seaweeds. 
The term “‘agar-agar” apparently is derived from 
a Malay word me: “vegetable.” In Japanese 
it is known £ “kanten,” equivalent of ‘“‘cold sky,’’ 
presumably because cold, clear weather is necessary 
for its production. : 
_ “Kanten” is the ordinary commercial grade ot 
agar-agar, but there is also another product, “‘funori, 
an algae-glue, which is used in certain kinds of work 
as a glue or sizing, 
The highest grade of Japanese a) r-agar (No. 1) is 
-_ gent to China, where it is in demand as a food, chiefly 
as a basis for soups. The lower grades, used indus- 
_ trially as a sizing for textiles and in the manufacture 


a push, the piece went back all right, bu ‘0 
passed the saw and when he withdrew it ha 
kaa gi “ad ted fl 

oiler maker wanted to test a tank he had Ys 
finished buildi The tank was constructed to caty f! 


‘ 


An oiler in a certain sawmill 
stunt, with more disastrous results. 
A part of his duties was to keep a small reservoir, 
about 5 feet above the mill basement floor, filled wit) 
oil, from a barrel close by. In order to save time an 
labor, he connected this barrel to an depen 
pressure air line, no reducing pressure or safety 
OY, — ore e eH oil ee ¢ i 
e barrel was standing on end, it blew wu ; 
the bottom head, and as it went up to the eotinente ’ 
caught the oiler under the chin and took away about — 
one-half of his head, “i ; 


of candy, foodstuffs, medicinal preparations, and 
other products, are sent to Europe and America, 

Agar-agar comes on the market in shriveled strips 
about 11 inches long and an eighth of an inch square. 
The colors vary from almost a pure white to a dark 
amber. The lighter colors constitute the better 
grades, although the chemical components of the dif- 
ferent grades are the same. Agar-agar has no edor 
and is practically tasteless. : 

There are a number of varieties of the algae orsea- 
weeds from which agar-agar is made. These are 
found and used for the manufacture of agar-agar 
principally in the Malay Archipelago, and along the 
eoasts of China and Japan, although, in recent years, 
the seaweed growing in abundance along the Cali- 
fornian coast has been used in the manufacture of 
agar-agar in that State. 
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_MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORT TOTALS, BY ‘CALENDAR YEARS. — 


ae Exports. Imports. : piotal | Expeover 
: . | ———$_—_—_-——__—— 4 —_——_—$_—_$ —— ———— .X) 
hee? Be ; Total. | Domestic. | Foreign. Total. ] Free. Dutiable. pane 5 


1,000 Dolis.|1,000 Dolis.|1.000 Dotls.|1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dolls.|1,000 Dotis.|1,000 Dolls. |1, 200 Dolls. 
010 24,93 829,150 342,289 486,861 648,796 


0 0, 4 

1,451,319 | 1,425,711 5,608. | 1,035,909 490,617 545,292 | 2,487,228 415,410 4 
1,626,991 | 1,599,423 27,568 | 1,179,145 0,4 648,681 | 2,806,136 447,846 b} 
1,798,243 | 1,772,716 25,527 | 1,320,5 591,745 728,757 | 3,118,745 477,742, 
1,923,426 | 1,895,356 28,070 | 1,423,170 36,1 787,028 | 3,346,596 500,256 i 
1,752,835 | 1,728,670 24,165. | 1,116,37 504,644 611,730 | 2,869,209 636,461 > 
1,728.199 | 1.700.722 27,477 | 1,475,521 699,715 775,806 | 3,203,720 252,678 + 
1,866,259 | 1,829,023 37,236 | 1,562,904 769,427 793,477 | 3,429,163 303,355 ‘ 
2,092,527 | 2,058,413 34,114 | 1,532,359 - 737,915 | 3,624,886 560,168 ; 
'2,399,2 2,362,696 36,522 | 1,818,073 992,344 825,729 | 4,217,291 581,145 £ 

:| 2,484,018 | 2,448,284 35,734 | 1,792,596 991,851 00,745 | 4,276,614 691,422 4, 
2,113,624 | 2,071,058 42,566 | 1,789,27 1,097,938 691,338 | 3,902,900 324,348 ( 
3,554,671 | 3,493,231 61,440 | 1,778,597 | 1,167,429 611,168 | 5,333,268 | 1,776,074 4 
5,482,641 | 5,422,642 59,999 | 2,391,635 | 1,611,887 779,748 | 7,874,276 | 3,091,006 2 
6,233,513 | 6,169,617 63,896 | 2,952,468 | 2,135,552 816,916 | 9,185,981 | 3,281,045 . 
6,149,088 | 6,047,875 101,213 | 3,031,213 | 2,230,353 800,860 | 9,180,301 | 3,117,875 * 
7,920,426 | 7,749,816 170,610 | 3,904,365 | 2,698,703 | 1,205,662 |11,824,791 | 4,016,061 { 
8,228,016 | 8,080,481 147,535 | 5,278,481 | 3,117,010 | 2,161,471 |13,506,497 | 2,949,535 
4,485,031 | 4,378,928 106,103 | 2,509,148 | 1,562,292 6,85 6,994,1 1,975,883 ' 
3,831,777 | 3,765,091 66,686 | 3,112,747 | 1,871,917 | 1,240,830 | 6,944,524 719,030 
4,167,493 | 4,090,715 76,778 | 3,792,066 | 2,135,942 | 1,656,124 | 7,959,559 42 
4,590,984 | 4,497,649 93,335 | 3,609,963 | 2,080,096 | 1,529,867 | 8,200, 981,021 z 
4,909,848 | 4,818,722 91,125 | 4,226,589 | 2,651,266 | 1,575,323 | 9,136,437 683,258 
4,808,660 | 4,711,721 96,939 | 4,430, 2,853,411 | 1,577,477 | 9,239,548 377,772 

,864,806 | 4,758,314 106,492 | 4,184,378 | 2,621,811 | 1,562,567 | 9,049,184 680,42 

=| 4,865,375 | 4,758,864 106,511 | 4,184,742 | 2,621,811 | 1,562,567 | 9,050,117 680,633 j 

5,128,809 | 5,029,682 |. 995127 | 4,091,120 | 2'683,983 | 1:393,469 | 9.129929 | 1,037,689 ¢ 


a 


928 full figures—general imports, $4,091,120,064; | Hawaii and Porto Rico, with foreign countries, but 
exports, $5,128,809,279 (domestic, $5, 029, 682 ,396): | do not include the trade of those territories with the 
eign, $99,126 6,883). United States, which is set forth below for the last 
The’ above figures include the trade of. Alaska, | three calendar years. 


ADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS TERRITORIES, AND GUAM AND SAMOA. 
Shipments to and from Philippine Islands are included in statements of imports and exports to United States) 
Shipments from United States Shipments to United States 


Seay 


Territories 


Dotiars Dottars 
ea oie 193,093,780 mii 890, 280 192,304,094 
31 37 108 32,037,335 
77,823,643 236,35 
81,981,460 90,160,856 97.268, 763 
Rint ee wince ih 7 86,298 112,863 


+ Ua 3 60, 
4 He 103,868 78,033 Ae 


‘Gold and Silver.. 6,262,472 754, 6,680,802 


A, foreign... : 
" domestic | 107,800 115,375 744, 
Hawaii, domestic. 105,214 68. ens 6 T1,QOO% | aie os os che 

¥ Porto Rico, domestic OU PR et ee oo lee cage 


General Imports of Merchandlas: 
Dutiable. Total. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. y Dollars. 
CAS ‘ Cae natle sels 25: 39,130,877 


Free. 


Ree nles LPO ie cath Be Biaee ean ee eeee 
“4,590,281 . 58,130,675 62,726/956 58,524/878 13 145,857 
48)313,391 49/945,315 98,258,706 | 111,660,561 1 


18,081,590 155,427,936 172,509,526 134,900,233 
73,741,479 279,874,640 353.616, 119 316,242,423 
20,140,786 415,817,622 435,958,408 376,616,473 
146,279,927 386, 725,509 533,005,436 499,284,100 
208,301,863 459,652,883 667,954,746 823,946,353 
202,491,547 440,173,081 642,664,628 883,925,947 
210,579,007 514,060,567 724,639,574 733,239, 732 
207,504,718 re 676, 196 723,180,914 804.223'632 


seen eee 


1887-02 .: 


‘ 007,6 
.| 291,414, 175 324,635,479 616,049,654 | 1,2 
eens 300,279,810 396,868,679 697,148,489 11308, osleae 


21,190,417 
2 080 


" . f f 2 be 
*%, , Men AN is 


RNS. = : 
y, ae U; ats Gy 


United 8 


iw ; 


Pe 


ee 


uN 


. 4 
ITED STATES FOR 


} Exports Imports 

4 Countries. From U. §. To U.S. 

i Dollars. Dollars. 
GRAND TOTAL... ...|5,128,809,279/4,091,120,064 
North America......./1,322,882,238] 960,263,601 
Northern ...| 925,639,726] 4995655,459 


488,999,157 


_ Canada..... 916,155,506 
5 (As Baer P 8,386 ,898 
_ Miquelon ’& St. P. F 246,426 319,123 
, N. F. and Labrador.... 9,229,498 9,888,281 
Southern......... 397,242,512} 460,608,142 
a ee Oy aes 115,651,922) 124,521,996 
| Central America........ 82,145,319} 45,419,266 
' British Honduras..... ,837,099 2,850,807 
4 ORG FUIOR.. 5 o/o'd oie, 6 1 8,087,118 5,569,734 
Guatemala........... 13,317,431 
Honduras. . 9 645 
Wicaragun...s. sees. 
PBIVOAOE is sinpice hoes 7,617,353 3,205,768 
W. Indies & Bermudas...| 199,445,271; 290,666,880 
British— 
Bermudas 
‘ Barbados. 
Jamaica. ; 
, Trinidad & Tobago. 9,674,047 
h Other Brit. W. Ind.. 262, 
we ee 202,677,889 
* Dominican Repulican. 9,374,145 
Nertherland W. Indies 54,372,797 
French West Indies.. - 2,597,766 161,991 
Haiti, Republic of.... 12,741,953 1,567,488 
, Virgin Isl. of U.S..... 2,277,030 1,195,314 
¥. SOUTH AMERICA..| 480,696,126) 569,507,024 
Co: 98,955,437] 135,553,354 
58,595,919] 94,619,472 
913,686 
1,090,623 
66,347 
37,863,226 
306,425,367] °332,468,812 
178,898,648] 99,484,924 
100,076,439] 220,668,450 
79,804 182 
1,353,678) 555,247 
26,016,798} 11,757,009 
75,315,322| 101,484,858 
4,950,524 3,927 
40,360,606} 75,159,582 
6,594,723 5,345,429 
23,409,469] 20,775,920 


2,374,836,302|1 ,248,897,932 


EUROPE...... 
Northwe: 


stern and 


1336,020 
2,125,719 


at 94| 32,781,331 
Z Northeastern..... 109 ASTROS eT 
7. apa 18,741'541| 9,901,292 
a 1/070'889| 3,847,488 
; 334,525 772 
2. 15,875,960| 3,594,026 


The value 6f imported merchandise is the foreign 
value as shown on the entry and consular invoice, 
representing the market value or the price at which 
- the merchandise, at the time of exportation to the 
United States, is offered for sale in the principal 


markets of the country from which exported, includ- 
ing a cost of containers or coverings and all st 
- penses incident to placing the merchandise in condi- 
tion r for shipment to the United States. 
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EIGN TRADE, BY COUNTRIES IN 1928 (CAL. 


#*y 
ty 


by Countries. 


r 


re ty 
x 


Imports 
To U.S, 


Dotiars. 
13,947,673 


Exports 
From U. 8. 


Dollars. 
72,503,956 


Countries. 


‘ 
urope—Continued 


E 
Soviet Russia in Europe. 


Southwestern .-..| 263,810,318] 143,893,668 
Azores and Madeira Isl. . 730,887 1,619,102 — 
Gibraltar. . 728 
Italy... 101,811,661 
Portugal. 5,327,189 — 
Spain..., 35,105,9 


Southeastern 
Bulgaria 
Greec 


ss we 26,519,833 
648,595 
13,853,041 
804,947] - 
9,430,970 
1,782,280 


Syria.... 
Turkey (Asia & 


Southern and 
Southeastern... 
British India........... 
British Malaya 
AV IOW, ovo ots ort ee Sete 
Netherland East Indies— 
Java and Madura.... 
Other Neth. & E. Ind. 
French Indo-China ae 
Philippine Islands 
Siam 


Europe). 


585,914,031 
148,931,039. 


454,823,958] 
136,960,010) 
a ines 


288,054,175 
1,587,279 


180,033,217) 


ssh diet 
a 78518 


141,295,271] 31,657,750 
5,969,988] 19,224’460 
1,188,074 
1,483,482 


90,092,0 
35,653,488 
4,932,199 
28,721,850 
1,141,355 
835,374 
O07 ime 


Mediterranean... . 
Algeria and T RAY, staryes 


aoe 54,438,529 
26,157 
15,729,008 

2,810,216 9! 


57,015,90 
2,076,723 
13,453,089 


313,106 
2,297,028 
597,316 


216,627 

‘1,061,745 

103,521 
ioe , 


3,035,381 
_ 80,507 , 


Portuguese Africa— 
Mozambi 
Other P: 


5,007,810 
1,845,027 


The statistics foreign commerce include the trade 
of Alaska, Hawail, and Porto Rico, with foreign 
countries, but not the trade of these Territories with — 
the United States. . i 

In the statistics of foreign commerce the Philippine — 
Islands are treated as a foreign country. The trade 
of these islands with foreign countries is, therefore. 
net included in the foreign commerce of the Unite 
States, but is published separately by the Philippin 
government. . 


wa 


TRADE OF RIE Si UNITED STATES. 


er The table below shows the trade of Continental | Samoa is added to ‘the total for Nie customs area, 
ei United States, whereas other foreign trade statistics | while the’ trade of Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
+3 ofthe terran ‘States are compiled on the basis of the | with foreign countries is subtracted from the total. 
a customs area, Practically all other yom! calculate their foreign 
ae i In order to. obtain the foreign trade of Continental | trade in this manner; that is, by totaling the trade of 
f United States the trade of the United States with | the home country with wi ae Be Soueinioe att with all — 
« _ Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam and American | outlying possessions. 


"4 - Exports: Fa Imports. 
To Foreign | To U.°S. From Foreign } From U. S. 
Countries. Possessions. Total. Countries. Possessions. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. 


,410,420,000 36,838,000 ,067,420,000 | 1,008,531,000 58,889,000 
449,840,000 38,094,000 :031,794,000 72,6 59,131,000 
,008,137,000 43,520,000 ,173,079,00) 1,097,829,000 

,732,860,000 51,667,000 ,275,189,000 | 1,207,507,000 

,865,544,000 67.250,000 488, 0 | 1,414,055,000 

»842,104,000 65,770,000 ,264,301,000 | 1,175,572,000 

,646,784,000 70,388,000 ,384,318,000 | 1,294,882,000 

:720,831,000 83,232,000 8,942,000 | 1,530,956,000 

,022,874,000 92,312, '607,343,000 | 1,499,918,000 

,172,434,000 | 106,298,000 "762,351,000 | 1,619,428,000 

,429,962,000 | 109,875,000 ,909,427.000 | 1,780,538, 

,327,087,000 | 107,764,000 ,980,228,000 | 1,865,197,000 

,735,597.000 .| 102,069,000 ,796,822.000 | 1,640,953, 155, 
,302.873,000 | 117,973,000 »362,645,000 | 2,159,598,000 | 203,047,000 
,250,649,000 | 161,420,000 856,008,000 | 2,603,871,000 | 252,137,000 
857,167 150,128,000 | 2,854,047,000 | 296,081,000 


’ 


; 138,793,000 84,000,000 


,833,823,000 | 225,456,000 
"105,660,000 | 333,814,000 
Caan 192,981,000 


"614,762,000 | 1,430,878,000 | 183,884,000 


,125,976,000 | 3,821,142,000 | 304,834,000 
"668,942,000 | 5,140;192,000 | 528,750,000 
eae bantnos 2,438,856,000 | 233,157,000 


CURR RRR OO ROONT WOO RNIN NN NE Hee eee 


780,020, 183, 128: 3,035,381,000 
,109,344,000 | 224,386,000 ,010,641,000 | 3,697,607,000 
,521,219,000 | 240,425,000 ,832,148,000 | 3,494,159, 
838,565, 244,722,000 455,787, 4,090,887,000 
.729,811,0C0 | 261,972,000 ,669,318,000 | 4,303,302,000 
785,482,000 | 271 ee ,421,231,000 | 4,047,124, 
037,181,000 | 273,92 +348,746.000 950,261,000 | 398, 


Exports to 


So. 
Amer. 


‘ No. 
Europe. | Amer. Asia. }Oc‘nia| Africa | Europe Asia. j/Oc’nia] Africa 
1,000 | 1, 1,000 | 1,000 : 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
. Botts. Doils. 3 S 3 . | Dolls. Dolis. Dolls. - 

Sieeegn 178 14 i 551 


5, 969 2 286 455 


P 75,082 

3,415 |249; 30 126,545 

<s ei 5,084 |370/822|130,077 
...|_ 683,736) 94,100 38,753|19,697/16,460] 5,082 /449'987| 148,369 90,006 28,3. 5,085 
te... .]1,040/168] 187,595} 38; oe 64'914|43'391 a 470 |440,567|130,035| 93,667 180) 8a3 34) Fst 11/218 
Or ...+.. ; 1,135,914/385,520| 93,247|G0,862|50,890) 18,551 806,270/306,767|196,165 193,155/37,100 17,490 
-" 11/308; 276 457,059|108,895/85,422/66,061 33 ‘607 |768, 168 305,4971182/624|213; bk 30}274 27, 127,214 


a verrep STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND BY CALENDAR YEARS | 
a || i Imports from Exports to 


a.) | No. So. Asia & No. 
- | Burope. Amer. Amer. | Oceania | Africa | Europe. Amer. ‘Agee Aces, 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
om ee Dollars: «| Dollars. | Dollars.| Dollars, |Dollars| Dollars. | Dollars. | D 
1912 900,004} 373,810} 233,732] 284,887] 25,640 tte 573,298 ee stirs, 


1917 551,144] 871,982] 598,818] 857/158! 73/064] 4’061! 1,261;703] 311 
1 318/121 '615| 610,931] 1,042/039| 85, 3/358,698| 1,325/486 S021 ' 602 598 
1919 750,528] 1,157,774| 687,525| 1'196,349|112,188| 5,187, 1295,792| 441) 897,302 
192 1,227,843 1,662,663 760,999 1; 76,691/150, 8 4,466,091 1,929, 163 623,917| 1043,184 
d ‘ 184 , ; , 363, ; 79| 273 6 
1922 991 822,454) 358,763] 875,403] 64,924! 2'083;357| 915; é ; 
ey 1,157,056 1,001,518 gel. ae), 1,079,010 87,061 2,093,415 1,086 168 Bee s18 boy oae 
k ; i ; f "445, 1,090,041] 314252] 671/09 
1925 | 11238, 980,534] 518,797] 1,396,934] 92° 2,603,750) 1 ; : 
1926 | 1,285,863] 1,011/570] 567,979] 1;469/056| 96/420] 2'310/144 L176°481 423908 oe oes 
1927 | 1,264,072] '985,458) 518,275 1,323,682 93,255] 2}310,403] 1,253,027] 438'159] 756,608 
1928} 1,248'898] 960/264] 569.5071 1'222’360 90,092 2'374,8361 13221882] 480,696 833,738 116; 656 


248,897,932; North America, 960,263,601; South | ica, $1 392 S82 IBS. Sorte Aone 
America, $569,507, bods Asia, $1,168,808, 724; ean : ie 
$53.653,766; Africa, $90,092,017. Oceania, Asia, $53,705,027; Oceanla, $180,033 2175 


1928 full figures—Imports from—Europe, $1,- Ex fey to—Europe, $2,374,836,302; Nort Amer- ; 


1 'e' 


United States—Foreign Trade; Imports and Exports. 
ee a ee eee 
VALUE OF IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION AND DUTIES. 


f ’ 


( 


415 


YEAR Free, Dutiable, Total, Pi 
(Fiscal) . Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
525,704,745 .920]1,183,120,665 
599,375,868 '867]1,281,641.735 
761,353,117 .020} 1,547,109,137 
776,963,955 -697 | 1,527,945,652 
-| 881,512,987 .915/1,640,722,902 
.- |. 986,972,333 .079|1,766,689,412 
: - |1,152,392,059 .335) 1,906, 400,394 
1,032,863,558 .722| 1,64 od 
1,495,881,357 »24412,17 
+852,530,536 485|2.667,22 
117 *555,366 .621/2,864, 893; 987 
,149,881,796 ‘| ,210/1,452,961,006 
.711,462,069 '221,362|3.829,960,446 
» 115,958,238) 1.985,865, 155)5,104,669,713 
564,278,455} 992,591,256/2,556,869,711 
,888,240, 127} 1,185,613, 136/3,073,853,263 
165,148,317) 1,566,621,499|3,731,769,816 
.118,167,861)1,456,943,421)3,575,111,282 
»7 08,827,567 | 1,467,390, 501 4,176,218, a 
,908, 107,735) 1, "499. 968.5: zs re 408,076,25 
2,680,058,949| | ,483,030,351/4,163,089, 800 
2°678,633,207 |1,399,303, 19324" '077.937,139 


Ad Val. | Ad Val. 

er Cent,/ Total Rate of {Rate D’ty| Imports 
Free. Duties, Duty Free and | Per Cap. 

Dollars. Dutiable, Dutiable.| Dollars. 
44.43 |282,582,895| 42.94 23.88 13.09 
46.77 |294,667,054| 43.15 22.99 13.92 
49.21 |326,561,683] 41.52 21.11 16.52 
50.85 309 965,692 41.22 20.29 16.07 
53.73 |304,899,366] 40.12 18.58 17.00 
55.87 /312,509,946) 40.05 17.69 18.03 
60.45 |283:719,081| 37.60 14.88 19.18/ 
62.66 |205,946,842] 33.43 12.49 16.35 
68.65 |209,725,801] 30.67 9.62 21.30 
69:46 |221,659,066] 27.18 8.31 25.71 
73.91 |180,589,834| 24.11 6.30 27.24 
71.14 73,928,070] 24.39 5.09 13.82 
70.84 |227,456,680! 21.27 6.20 35.91 
61.08 |325,645,565| 16.40 6.38 AT .22 
61.18 |292,396,752) 29.55 11.44 23.35 
61.43 |450,823.359| 38.02 14.67 27.78 
58.02 |566,136,863] 36.14 15.17 33.21 
59.25 |544,768,198 7.39 15.24 31.43 
64.86 |551,852,989| 37.61 13.21 35 .66 
65.97 |590,045,299| 39.34 13 .39 37 .07 
64.38 (574, em 964| 38.76 13.81 34.57 
65.69 1542,270,177! 38.75 13.30 | 33.47 


Figures for calendar year 1918 are for last six months of that year. 
General imports and imports for consumption for 


any period wi 


“ 


will differ to the extent that the value of 
entries for warehouse for the period differs from the 
value of withdrawals from warehouse for consumption. 


The term “entry for consumption” is the technical 


name of the import entry made at the custom house, 
and implies that the goods have been delivered into 
the custody of the importer and that the duties have 
been paid on the dutiable portion. 

Some of them may be afterwards exported. 


, 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COAST AND BORDER DIVISIONS. 
(Figures show millions ana tenths of millions of dollars: thus, 1,918.2 = 1,918,200,000.) 


Imports of Merchandise. Exports of Merchandise. 


Year Mex. North Mex, North 
(Cal.) | North |South] Gulf | Bor- |Pacif.| Bor-|Inter-| North [South| Gulf | Bor- |Pacif.| Bor- |Pare’l — 
Atl Atl |Coast} der. |Coast} der. | ior. Atl Atl. | Coast.| der. |Coast| der. | Post. 
623 |178.8|339.5| 38.3/391.5/665.8] 41.7] 3,945.8/958.8 
tesa 72 .6|158.2| 10.1|190.3/408.4| 15.6) 1,931.7|/446.8 
1,918.2] 106 .0}188 .4| 11.3)430.1/440.3} 18.4) 1,567 .1/371.2 
2'312 .4| 161 .9|237.6| 20.1|480.7/486.8) 32.5) 1,695.7/374.5 
2,188.1] 169.6|281.9} 20.3/477.3 441.7) 31.0] 1,836.1]409.5 
2'655.1|174.2/300.0] 23.7|/527.0|507.4| 39.1) 1,956 .0/447.6 
111] 2277351] 180.1]325.6} 26.3/546 1/543 .5| 36.2) 1,812 .3/496 .3 
* |} 2'580.0| 194.4|285.4] 27.6)510.6/555.0 31.7) 1,868 .4/428.7) 1 
"| 2'482 4(194.4|284.4\ 30.41504. 8564.1] 30.5! 1,911. 7/378.3 


articles entered for warehouse, as distinguished from 
the statement of “‘Imports for consumption,” em= 
bd bracing imports entered for immediate consumption 
and withdrawals from warehouse for consumption, 


Interior includes Col., Ind., Iowa, Ky., Minn., 
Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Tenn., Utah and Nev. 
The statement of imports of merchandise is bas 
on general imports, embracing imported articles 
immediate consumption on arrival and 


en for imm 
EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY STATES OF SHIPMENT. 
(Figures gathered by the United States Department of Commerce.) 
State. 1928 1927 1926 State. 1928. 1927... | 1926. 
Dollars. Dellars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
761,249,789||Florida...| 28,539,253! 27,995,559] 25,491,301 
or ape Be7 602. 082 eek 648'991.954||Kansas...| 26,256,804] 24'617,816] 27,772,302 
Michigan 36779537146 326.879,584| 262,594,218||Arkansas..| 24,744,473) 23,603,916 ,458,9 
California.| 345:436,658| 309,544,746) 287,601,684 Fo Car || 33'007480| 24°998'703|  80,981809 
Pen'sylv'ia| 292,087 241) 300304, °393'991||Rh. Island]  16,2387468| 15/295,530| 15,514,152 
Louisiana.| 235,467,286| 229 304,962) 243,393,921//Rh. Islam 16,238,408) 15,295,550 ‘B14 1 
Nw Jersey| 221,530/869| 232,779,892] 220,526,019 Arizona. -.| 13,105,944 7,720,014| 8,084,747 
Tilinois 906/355,671| 208,045,111] 211,877,678 Nebraska. 0,768,281) 14,803,857 VTA5,8 
Ohio..... 196'518,388| 186,091,545| 171,450,184||N. Hamp.. 3062, 1014, 6,665,144 
3658 Montana.. 6,814,817 5,905,027 902, 
Virginia...) 142,504,115) 136,416 fet ee eee ea ||S0. Dak 6,140,142] 5,184,484 112/396 
Wisconsin.| 137,861,141| 127,101,600 03,523,254 So. Dak... 6,140,142] 5,184,484 “112/896 
BESS. 6 wt 133,128,927| 116,365,275| 114,363,444|/Maine... | 3, 868,80 6,422,828) 6,345,198 
Wash't’n..| 121,638132| 107,646,440] 112,459,343)/Po' ,841, 8,386,683] 10,809.26 
64.869,812|| Delaware. 4.459.514 "922, 310, 
teornin.. re0a3'913 193646/330 114,024,373 | Vermont... 4,367,014) 3,393,236 3,002,204 
Maryland.| 71,916,817| 73,879,643) 72.27 3749||Colorado..| 3.419.934] 3,304,095 1544°315 
Oregon 69/271.988| 84,213,262| 83,532, cf 2'703'557| 4,603,488 4,651,135 
126|  62,553,232||Wyoming 703, ,603, ,651, 
Tn irl So bei 202 Borges 454|  63,820,505||Idaho. . . 2'989'991 1,884,526 2,251,690 
Winesee,| $O1G7800| F.oahaie| SPSIHTZATIN, Meteo Flor) MTT] aseeoe 
Conn..... 47'796,768| 48,900,735, 46,750, No. Dak. v296,513 508d roa, 
193| 42,995,463|| Alaska. "795 ; 
mi) Geta) See) CSC akc] Boe) eal age 
Brissour.~ aa are ae e500, 197 43.8191687| Nevada. 416,107 526,366 480,515 
Oklahoma 367858, B38 30 80e ai 30,824,994|| Total. .|5,043,973,142/|4,758,721,078/4,713,553,066 
8: 
The above figures of exports by states in which the shipments originated is only approximate, inasmuch 
as it is not PS aetble te: trace all shipments to their true source. 


¢ 


; WHEAT, FLOUR, CORN AND RYE. tie! ; as 

af c . 7 -_ = 

Gear sh ds 2, ayy Whedon 1h. ood) Aspe Wheat herd 
vee (see! Wheat. ‘ 


“(aseal), Wheat. Flour. Corn. Rye. 
1,000 Dol. peer 1,000 Dol. 1,000 Bak. 


1,000 Dot.|1,000 Dot. 
\ oe ort bs 08 a8 re One 1918 ...| 80,802 244,861 75,306 
217 Cal. 
267,966 


UNITED ) STATES EXPORTS ( OF DOMESTIC GRAINS. AND THEIR PRobucTS. * 
{, 


Flour, 


oe aM, 


6,006] 66,562 
F 3,536 |239,596 
uur, @ 96 : 1/348] 70,4 
Bread, Graken, ‘etelbs. 7 d 7 2,212] 11,489 
Macaroni, etc...... Ibs. 7 590] 8,557 727|  8,273| "711| 8,468 
Bota OEB Seebeck oh bu. : : : 3,497] 2/379 
Hay... : 20| 404 21 ‘41 14} ‘308 13 
17,391] 4,830! 20,655 3,355} 14,119 


_. Wheat grown in the United States in 1928 was ‘Onited indus corn, to Bisiads TRC) and 

exported chiefly to Canada (37,173,442 bu.); and to | Great Britain; rice, to Great Britain, Germany, Hol- 
the United Kingdom (14,222,047 bu.). land, and Cuba. 

“Wh eat flour went mainly to China, Cuba, and the Rye went mostly to Canada, Great Britain, and 

:) Netherlands; barley, to Canada, Germany, and the! Holland. 


ce eal ade 


eee ee eee Ss. 


a5 ‘UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FOOD CROPS, BY FISCAL YEARS. 


Wheat Rye Corn Oats, | Barley. 
‘inel. incl. incl. incl. |ine Flour 
Flour. | Flour. Meal. Meal. | & Malt. 


1,000 ,000 1,000 
.| Bushels. Buishels, Bushels. 


Rice. 


260,803] 12'647| 24°782 


WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTION (EXPORTS). 
World Prod. United States, World Prod. 
Total, 


Im- | Re-ex-| Con- 


Re-ex- | Con- 

ports. | sump. 

Long ong 4 

Tons. \'Tons: 

4,000] 157,371 
746] 1 


Plan-— 
tation, 


17,671|366, 
ee SNE 606,474|562,059|431,247| 2 
: 1657;305|618,176|439;727 3571501490 Ee Ba 


1915. 0... |1 98,876] 2;082| 99/000 
‘1016: ... % 21) 639 161 ie 120,576] 4/098]117,000 


f 


~ uv. Ss. FOREIGN TRADE, BY ECONOMIC CLASSES. 
BY FISCAL YEARS (ENDING JUNE 30 OF YEAR NAMED). 
‘Domestic Exports. General Imports. 


Crude | Crude |Manutf’d! Semi- |Finish 
Materi'ls. | Foodst’fs.|Foodst’fs| Manut’s. naure Tater's, 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1 eat 1,000 1,000 1,000 7,000 
‘Dollars. Doilars. | Dollars. | Dollars: 
10,821 4,0 ‘ 


575,357 i 285,725 | 237,176 | 335,877 
mee! 
BY CALENDAR YEARS (ENDING DEC. 31 OF YEARS NAMED). SSS gee ae 

Domestic Exports. General Imports. 


Crude Crude |Manuf’ed; Semi- |Finisued| Crude Crude {Manuf’d{ Semi- {Finished 
Materi'ls. Lpoodets, Foodst’fs.| Manutf’s.| Manuf's.|Mater'ls.|Foods’fs.|Foods’fs.|Manuf’s. Manu’ 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
421,2 648,039} 912,262)/2,625,364) 1,029,358 


293'487) 467/033] 716,512/2'259,387/1.466,544| 54975421 405/496] 762,6221_ 


Domestic exports.—The statement of domestic { raw sugar, flour ground from imported wheat, 
exports exhibits the exports of domestic prcducts | articles, utensils, etc., made from imported materia 
or manufactures,’ also exports of commodities of The value of exports of domestic merchandise {3 
foreign origin which have been changed from the | the actual cost or the value at the time of exportatio 
form in which they were imported or enhanced in| in the ports of the United States whence they 
value by further manufacture in the United States, | exported, as declared by the shippers on the expor 
such as sugar refined in this country from imported declarations. : 


i“ 
oy 

K a ee \ 
i } 
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FOREICN TRADE BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS, 1928, CALENDAR YEAR. 


Customs & Districts. Exports. Imports. Customs & Districts. Exports. Imports, 
* Dolars, 2 ae. ®, Dollars. ‘| Dollars, 
| GRAND TOTAL.....- 5,128,809, ,091,120, san Franeioeo CGan-Fr'e)| 201,067,700] hide anaes i 
__No. Atlantic Dist. 1,911,749,084 2,482,415,098 Los, Angeles Cow Angeles) 141,898,979 24,401 013 ; 
. q be a (Juneau).....-. ’ ‘ 
es Gon he Hawaii (Honolulu)... 2,523,745] 10,361 298 2X 
ee Q ovidence) . . és 
Conn. (Bridgeport) ....|.-..--+--+.: N’thern Border Dist.| 925,632,198] 564,096, 28 ‘ 
7 ne ; °769,684,571|1,949,982,707 || Vt. (St. Albans)....... 61,946,700] 54,905,200 
_- Phila, (Philadel; 88°364/148| '215,698,319 St. re (gdensb's) g) 17,987,282 127,960,687 
pf ochester oches' , 7 7 Oo. 
GA. 378,323,089| 194,438,568 || Buffalo (Buffalo) ...... 223'945,533| 144,928,197 rE 
' Md. (Baltimore)....... 9 110,025,627 || Ohio (Cleveland) ..... 35,384,820 23,656,792 " 
Va: (Norfolk) ......-- 32;817,7 Mich. (Detroit) ....- 328,436,459 92,099,159 ax 
iN: GC. Wilmingtsny 7,381,480 || Chicago egOnicage) nae 9,001,771 See eee 
_ §. C. (Charleston) 12,553,865 || Wis, (Milwaukee). ..... 3,467,396 5,735, ie 5 
Ga, (Savannah) ....... 197,841 i i ed eng Sup'r (Duluth) $4,265,490 PEE pe! 
San Juan) 8, ota (Pembina)..... ,206, , 
4 awed ope ME 84,413,998 Mont. & Idaho (Gr. Falls) 9,354,242 3/103, 086 on 
7,618,751| 284 
j ris “tate ey. oe tee eg 4°963,520| 28,249,658 || Interior Dist. .....|...+--+++++ 30,530,833 ‘ 
Mobile ORB h: ; 10°318,774 || Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh) |:.....-+-++- 7,384,515 
4 New Orleans (New Orl'ns) 211,705,636 || Ken. (Louteville) EES Si Wisin ae eee f 301 "B66 
_ Sabine (Port Arthur) . 6 ,451,3 3,338,533 || Tenn. (Memphis) ......|s--+-+e+seee 1 oro 
Galveston (Gal eston)..| 682/338,875| 30,801, '397 || Ind. (Indianapolis). ... - to herbie hoa 793,951 
ae 30,393, O78 ron ee Se ce Rican pee 
a 5 464. maha (Omaha)......-|-+++: is eee ‘ 2 
_edirpean ates TEL 686 6,714,766 || St. Louis (St. Louis) ..|..--+++++ a 10,225,620 
El Paso (EI Paso)......| 10,130,520 6,080,901 || Minn. Geiipeepdlis)-. odin § woe ee gies ike 
Arizona Nogales) ..... 10; 181,818| 17, "598,311 |: Col. (Denver)..........|- eae. wee 18,305 
1,861 CoS Moe aL Citys! My oa eee : 99,3 
Coa ed 1,007,904| 504,83: 
tshingtan ae 58t "816,338 9290" 631 || Parcet Post.. ......-+ 29,014,232]......+005 ve 


63,878,714 12'123,980 


‘ 
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Uhuihd: sSpaleee sie Trade, I 


lag Os va . s 2 
Mie GOLD AND SILVER (AND MERCHANDISE) EXPORTS. AND IMPOR) ; 
ERG Nii 3 (Include coin, bullion, and ore. Balance of trade also shown.) ; 


Year 
» (Cal). Exports. 


1,000 1,000 } 1,000 
Dollars. | Dollars. a ie Dollars. 
+24 
+21 
+16 . 
+15 2,040 
ai Oh 1,8 
Seb 1,918, 
+11 1,982, 
+21, 2,19) 
+23, 2,518, 
+26, 2,63: 
+ 25,6: 2,387 
+19, 3.63 
+38 6,70 
+30, 6,68 
+181 6,443 
+14 8,52 
+25, 8,66. 
S 4,560,497 
3,931,459 
4,268,605 
4,762,523 
5,271,615 
5,016,626 
201,455 5,141,886 


— 6,080 & 1,8 
560,759} 168,897) +391,862 87, 382| 68,117 5,776,950| 4,328,134! + das" 816 


1928 (Jan. 1—June 30), gold exports, $455,518,031; imports, $82,976,300; silver exports, $42,331,372; ~ 
"imports $31,452,591; 1929 (Jan. 1—June 30), "gold exports, $7,050,083; gold imports, $181, 506, 970; silver 
exports, $41,355,828; silver imports, $32,734,964. 


¥ UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY LAND AND SEA. 
(Figures show millions and tenths of millions of dollars.) 
BY FISCAL YEARS. 


Exports. Imports. 


In In y In In | _By_ | Pet. in 
By Amer. |Foreign} Land | Total. By Amer. |Foreign} Land | Amer. 
Water. |Vessels.|Vessels.| Veh. Water. |Vessels.|/Vessels.| Vch. |Vessels. 


RSSSo! 
DUR WORE 


160.6] | 878.1 
5 : : . ; 147.1| 1,319.4 
2'466.3| ~ 290. : 2:2| 1674.21 1,526.3] 281.3] 1/2449 


xports by water include Great Lakes. ae and silver are included in im 
No data, on pene by land vehicles prior to 1875. | 1875. gies parle 


BY CALENDAR YEARS. 


prepares (Domestic and Foreign). Imports. 
(Millions of Dollars.) (Millions of Dollars.) 
In In 


Total 
by Amer, |F’reign 
Water.|V [Vi . Water.| Vessels. | Vessels, 


Per Cent. in 


419 


1925. 


1926. 
Imp. | Exp. | Imp. 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE, BY COUNTRIES. 
(Shows U. 8. Exports to and Imports from Countries Named, in Millions and Tenths of millions of dollars). 


1923. 1922. 1921. 


1924, 


Imp. 


Exp. 
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WOOrIOOMONr 


Imp. 


Rie Se ORAS 
oD ial 
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p. | Exp. 
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WOH OMA ONAN OO MOM MONON HON 


OOH MI ANAM OWOMO DWE 


DWCONOOr Hors 


MRWOMONO 


Exp. 


RADIA SOA OAM Ok Asis TAO AAO HAN OM MN OMINONA 


COMO OHnON 


DADO Ps rs oO Inisaieno reso a ae Sia a eerie 
es ea, liege AKSAMOOWMOMRDD19D 


19 OM ADOOAMAN ANDO HON Hd 


Exp. 


ee 


THAAN DON OMMAMNNOOMOOORHO 


rtisb= HOM NONEO 


Country. 


DNBOBDMOSDMOMNHONHHOTOm 
Wet BA OOn rr 
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1925. 


ADBDOMOOMAdD n 
neg" 83 DWOINOw 
WO AIHA GI DO GION OH His OI NID OO OOMAGMOOO 


QHD MODI OMWAD MEDS 
Qe FAHNOnrn 


SO MOO DOD AOOD rt eH ett 


Exp 


DWN DONOMOM Or Hm INO RDOMMAONIH OMAN OWATAH OMS OD 


th 1900000 


Imp. 
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We 


Algeria, Bunisia 


Lab. 
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EXPORTS (OF DOMESTIC) AND GENERAL IMPORTS. BY GREAT GROUPS. 


S 
n 
“ 
fq 


« 


Congo, Belgian 
Costa Rica... . 


Czechoslovakia. 
Irish Free Stat 


Malaya, Brit. 
Mexico...... 
. Netherlands. . 


India, Bri 


Hong Kong. 


Africa, 
2) A 
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Eick COMMERCE. OF SET UNITED STATES P' oR 
i Fa BoRNE Fon United States Shipping Board Data; | In Cargo Tons of 2,240 Pounds). i. 


1927. 
60,920 


Baltimore, Md... 
ae Baton Rouge, La. . 
_ Beaumont, Tex.. 
Bellingham, Wash. . 
Boston, Mass 


145,228 


Grays afbon| ‘Wash. 
Gulfport, Miss 


46) 1,824,894 
10; 949) 743)11, 770, 797 
7,043,516] 2/435,491 
- Ronil Fla.. 229,377 249,67 77 
*hiladel; 


1 
23,74 A 22,69! 19,917 26,758 
.157,976,557156,901,433167,733,656!49,693, 130/|52,267,819]49,628, 927 |42,730,289148, 663,926 


"WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Figures compiled and furnished the Almanac by Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army.) 


Rivers, 
Ports on Atlantic, Gulf, Ports on Great Lakes. Canals, and | Grand Total 
Year. and Pacific Coasts. Channels. Foreign 
(Catia) SS and 
Foreign. Domestic. f Domestic. Domestic. Domestic. 

net tons. : " ‘ net tons. 
12,388,707 3 
12,512,86 


119,775,882 
102/841'403 | 228'371'371 23'926.770 | 126,062,842 


532,500,000 
5 227/300;000 539,500,000. 
e figures represent the actual tonnages handled | but do show the actual tonnages floated on the 
‘ee spars and on the rivers, canals and{| waters of the United States after eliminating certain 
channels. The grand total figures do 


traffic common to both ports and internal water- 
sent an addition of the several elements,! ways. i 


CONSOLIDATED SUMMARY OF CARGO TONNAGE, WITH NET TOTALS. 
Foreign. Domestic, Coastwise. ’ | Total Elim; 
—_— |S Other inating (1) 
bcpnn ter) Imports. Exports. Receipts. Shipments. Domestic. Duplicadocer 
a SS | 
+ net tons. net tons. net tons. net tons. net tons. 
erties tess), Eneonees | Teese 280 S768 | lossesess | 1a0\eeoloae 
i ceeee 49,064.49 15, 8 9,739,8 


sb eee eeererene 


See eee ewerone 


Sint) t= vieie.«.6i8. 050)» 


0,8: 164,459, 
55,238,302 1,529,871 | 241/317,611 236,357,305 | 165, 104/236 


a 
SSe 

BLKSS 
RN TER 08. = 


f 
; 
i 


Se United States—Water-borne Commerce; Canal Traffic. 421 


4 WATER-BORNE FOREIGN COMERCE OF PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES PORTS. 
(Calendar Years; United States Shipping Board Data; In Cargo Tons ef 2,240 Pewnds). 


IMPORTS 

Ports. 1927. 1926. 1925. 1924. 1923. 1922. 1921 i 
Anasorteg Wash hese, vet 12,074 406 
: 2 ae i x : es 9,255 4 
Astoria, Oreg... ll 17,842 : 19,622 1,886 : 


Baltimore, Md.. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Belling! 


met. $22 8,693 24°0 ; 18 ey 
4452413] 4.472784! 3,938/947| 3,568,549) 3,429/483] 2,849,982] 2,467,574 
243/249 168,405 208,908 540,276) | 320,728 1,096,048 151997112 


6,929 : 529 
B h { 78,647 72,260] 111,823 15,0 
Boston, Mass t 2,171,615] 2,009,100] 2,575,688] 3,726,454] 1,852,615 
Buffalo, N. 4/094,998] 2943/9070] 3,107, 3,388,038] 2,440,699 : 
Charleston, 8. C 653,65 945 376,252 ; 309,332 

oe eee 120,231 2 2/04 72,696] 148,139 
Gliicago, Dl... ..... 62, 51,35 5 | 


601 4 ; 44,043 i % 
| ead 0 Wee) 
Christi, Tex. Feared Wa lice sutte {ll bcouilegs SL eee 


Corpus AL IS ; aed, oi ry 
Detroit, Mich....... 71 Pi Gi “| ee epee ' 
Duluth, Minn. 47.573} 59,192 774 66,408 . 
3 i eee 144'395| 129/500 110,978 ‘ 
Escanaba, Mich 2/156 2'595 ag teneinte 
Everett, Mass Brees Pub gese eck. t Gs i 
Everett, Wash 8.738 1,516 { 
Fairport, Ohio TH IBOH Se calc 10 | ran daoeere 1 
Fall River, Mass 853,323] 704,853 : 6 629,895 . 
Freeport, Tex. 288,223] 195,959] _ 454:033| _ 218/011 76,298 i 
Galveston, Tex. 773,209 1,570,348 1,674,738 1,585,063] 1,938,926 \ 
x } 


“"42/996|" "36/804 
303,591) 190,231 


~ Jackson Fila. 312,520|' 208,217 
Key West, Fla 387,302| 189,882 63,983) 148,197 
Lorain, Ohio. .....: 13/150 "300 02 5, 
Los Angeles, Calif 393,258] 525,275 2191214| 226/451 ; 
Marcus Hook, ip a o> 2 0,345 ,516 17,8 
Miami, Fla. 193,127| 58,229 } 4.801 12/709 
a eas a abet 4228-201) , 208-608) 5 Zee cael s.iccoi? ae 
New Orleans, La. 830, 488, » 174, 442, ,165, 
127.117] "102/240 375 F 


. i 5: 

11,084,454|11,717,827|13,€30,729 be BLE 
372,701| 354,555 . 2,761 
130,381 a aes beste wri 4 


37.9 : 
3,133,681] 3,903,360| 3,667'677| 2,418,751 
58°577| 36.1 2 
1,076'632| 1,763/417| 3,174,660] 2,580,504 
38'188| 319°983| °495,399| 229/041 
"746| 98. 61. 29) 
555'794| 768°647| 399/479|..-....... 
Bosh ee mee 
oh ee 19 963,765| 978°793| 730.27. 


eee gem Calif 


63°726|" 92/003] 195,196] 121,749] 164,537 ‘ 
137 bee 196.285! 203,720} 198,298] 190,059] 148,273 5284 j 
850'037| 533,279] 489/887] 456,076] 552,252) 517,091) _572,2 | 
f POL kw val d «i oe 46,474,508 42,025,313 (43,975,656! 43,073,202/40,961,052143,481,862144,795,364|33,178,028 4 
; CARCO TRAFFIC ON CHIEF AMERICAN CANALS (CARGO TONS). a 
Detroit River. Sault Ste. Marie. Duluth-Superior. Erie. . 
Year. |_————_____—_—_ —_——___—_ |——_— ee 
j Tons. Delars, Tons. Dollars. Tons. . 
1910 73,636,602 Fete e055 | 62,363,218 | 654,010,844 36,684,578 | 284,049,072 | 3,073,412 : 
1910----| Ge'osio31 | 745:167,201 | 53,477,276 | 595,019,844 | 30,672,846 | 236,056,373 | 3,087,068 ; 
4343°*°-| 98'871208 | 859,089,591 | 72,472,676 | 791,357,837 | 41,474,776 | 320,921,932 | 2,806.11 
1912. ---| 28876708 | 927-191,016 | 79,718,344 | 865,957,838 | 46,875,416 | 352,505,577 | 2,602,035 4 
Told: 1] 68,810,853 |, 800082873 | bose. ass | Sab a00GS | Totarers | sesso loa | L8osiia 
4915... || 82,514,457 | 1,021,528,978 1290, 2,263,141 | 40,494,672 | 368,802. 098 | Pee OL 
1916... .|100,907,279 | 1,069,617,157 | 91,888,219 974,161, 177, 210,023 1 teeoiane 
: "813°818 | 1,196,922,183 | 52,411,824 | 471,309,736 | 1,297,22 
go" '| ge'aee'590 1283818 500 a6 0,327 | 987,005,347 53,748,358 837,514,906 | 1,158,270 
423,79 1235, 895, 037, 1238, ; 
"390, "496 | 1,119,774,214 | 46,808,613 | 552,900,033 | 1,421,438 
1 so oor ate 18350) 46,134,195 | 30,083,555 | 330,512,891 | 1,457,808 
992,522,428 | 66,067,258 | _ 957,126.634 | 38,202,074 | 365,660,138 | 2,260,768 
1,035,074,266 | 91,379, 1,026,045, 59,274,812 701, 7006, 
poo sor O11 | gr Qerane | becesiPags | sramea | izieree | Reg 
"923'967,22 '875,108 | 1,117,817, 1334, 675, .344, : 
sandaae | Serb | Reais: | Se | Se ee 
131,653,155 | 52,712,2 640, O81, 
i3a3'ar'022 §5'392'997 | 17183-123,800 | 53,204,335 | 481,101,523 | 3,089,998 a 


De- . Barge) Canal in 1929 handled a large 
eee rice She joteral pe Res heh hom the far northwest that got | 
Oo” <n cement agents, is not openjy ac-| to New York City via the Panama Canal and was 
aoa i - gn ship | distributed to Onto and other north-centra) states 
: db 


fests. 


é S  Fisea). American. 


13,782,755 23 
18,881,809 22 

320,547 22 
14,283,632 23 


a 
ee 
Re) 
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nse 
1S) 
XC) 


Net Tons. Pet; 
22 


- The lowest American percentage was 19 in 1880, 183i, and 1882; the highest Ww. 


NET TONNAGE OF VESSELS CLEARED AT U. S. PORTS IN 1928 AND 1927. 
E (Calendar Years. Ships engaged in foreign trade only, with cargo and without) 


Foreign. (Fisoal) * NcAmerioan: Foreign, 

vet Tons. Pet. Net Tons. Pet. 01 Pa. 
44,099,576 | 78 | 35,829,742 | 34 | 68,143,163 | 66. 
46,789,262 79 37,870,464 37 E 1732 | 63 
47,315,759 77 8,489,763 42 2 156 58 

1929,022 78 41,020,746 44 51,855,601 56 
46,647,438 78 55,239,879 51 53,253,160 49 
47,857,126 77 67,946,336 49 70,124,833 51 
52,746,676 73 59,756,486 48 63,159,285 62 
56,404, 100 78 61,293,398 46 72,196,133 54 
59,922,457 7 58,315,530 43 77, 225, 010 57 
59,991,430 78 57,733,259 41 81, 13473 36 59 
62,244, 78 926 53,773,438 38 $5,922,421 62 
65,665,903 77 t 
69,614,418 75 19267 coats 55,422,826 35 |100.552,131 65 
74,772,764 74 1907 cos pliae 59, 082, 289 39 ,667,856 60 
79,101,283 74 1928. oc <tox 63, 018; 992 | 39. 7,852,616 | 60. 
66,901,818 A ay 

— otal, 71,140,429 (Jan. 1—June 30,.1927 was 68,365,672.) 
"998 (Jan. 1 Tun 30) tot ¢ BAER 3! 


Total. 


With Cargo. 


Americans. 


1927. 


Belgium, oe 


4 1,358,003 
_» Denmark She ee 
7508 


; “lag & Danzig. . 2 
ey, \, Soy. Russia in Bur.. 110,972 
: ig \y See APS thn ass as pera 


1928. 


1927. 


1928. 


1927. 


1928. 


Foreign. 


1927. 


1928. 


EBurepe his Macey si 23,373,910|23,906,408/23, hee 23,595,261 EES 4, saa alee 629} 19,052,585 
1,276,897) 1,334,604) 1,274,195) 369,820} 327,181) 988,183] 949,716 
27,692 20,705} 727,695 89,855) 112,403) — 532, 615,289 
2,553,703} 2,372,864] 2,530,77. 1| 422,116] 1,949,569] 2,131,587 
1,081,976] 2,449,794) 2,776,167 

65 265 9,976 84, 75,377 

5 1949] 1,669,967] 1,673,639 
477,369) 1,139,344) 1,194,377 

7,5 4 05, 3,420 56, 324,146 

2 1 gL NE ge Ae 11,100 65,2 53,619 

FIO, 835)0 ) 110,972) TIO, 8850 vcs . a Sea eles oes 110,972) 110,835 
616,851) 602,632) 608,893 96,986 87,979} 520,814) 528,872 
515,566] 490,852) 515,566 39,242 22,382 51,61 493,184 
9,647,903] 9,645,029) 9,628,575] 1,978,304| 1,881,069] 7,727,075| 7, ,766,834 


United Kingdom. .| 9,705,379 


Can ada: 
‘ oMari¢ime Prov...| 1,577,867 
Quebec & Ontario 16, 131,355 
Brit. Col. & Yuk.| 5, '805,099 


American States: 

“Costa Rica...... 57,021 
i, eee ene 265,710 

Honduras. . : 813,707 

Nicaragua. . San Gestets 126,070 

Panama........ 1,226,558 


Diy iawn ores 3,145,294 


_ Bermudas...... 737,959 

- Brit. West Indies} 1, 242, 983 
CUBA: sh. )h)0 os 5. 5,306,403 

_ Dom. poeta ny: ae 1237 

© Haiti, Rep. of. 180;888 
Eat So. America...| 5,888,614 
Argentina. ....... 997,788 
Bemis ee 1,194,297 

UES ONSIG SA chins 5 S's ole be 1,006,092 
“si Colombia tetas OS 208 
RgruguRy TTL 406/545 
*Venezuela........ 946,598 
Asia ..........| 4,858,457 
"British India. 359,404 
Ching’. 5", ). 584,210 
oe Kong f 234,311 

»| 2,958,082 

# Philippine Islands.. 484,376 
Oceania Be ear 1,528,636 

, “Australia... 6... 1,159,360 
Other Oceania..... 369,276 
COS Sy Cl RAS ae 799,392 
British Africa..... 434,503 
‘French Africa..... 89,076 

in Portuguese repeal 16,981 
: Spanish Africa. 56,067 


a ri 


1,759,184] _ 883,091 
17,747,087] 10,898,766 
6,522'465| 31946,009 
131,947| _ 53,998 
247'553| 194'921 
1,018/928] 585/287 
41/839 92381 
1,118/046| 1,192°710 
1549,760 608 
920,619] 657,637 
1,064.255| _ 781/235 
51274°021| 3,794'921 
1,046,876| 679, 
181,417|  173°732 
6,677,783) 4,225,433 
1,003,508] 992,880 
1,208458] 1,191/133 
1'220:706| 6977317 
1,248,551 460,530 
83,89 84/097 
174.627| 4061545 
1,638,187] 329/914 
5,549,906] 4,828,243 
285,077| 357,878 
787'833| 581/009 
218'933| 234311 
3,437,875 2,932°595 
37)1 84) 
1,403,003] 1,494,729 
1,084,038] 1,150,954 
"318,965| | '343°776 
902,104] 793,046 
486,987| 430,900 
71,577|  89'076 
25'522| 16'981 
55,3531 5,913 


1,021,494] | 460,410 
12'159,470| 7,774,136 
4,143,177 27282'934 
131,947| 51,844 
223'975| 63.536 
582°757| . 295,69 
116,351,  22'58: 
1,091,787] _ 899:978 
782/332] 2,210)429 
856,513} 14,652 
739,193] 338/330 
3,624,752| 3,558, 757 
30,383] '588)7 
76,008| 124; ios 
4,286,030] 2,972,822 
1,000,247] 281,576 
1,200,321] 4327612 
894, 505,7 
549/258] 806,576 
3,251] 93, 
172/285] © 1061516 
'809] 715/401 
5,508,929] 1,638,374 
285,077| 109,663 
787,833| 235,949 
218/933] ~ 10,607 
3,400,649] 865/845 
533,698} 406,701 
1,387,548| 345,335 
1,071,231| 255,274 
316,317} 90,061 
844,517] 264,748 
477,854| 129,830 
71577 6,411 
25,522 3:970 
55,3531 171137 


559,711 
8,589,511 
2,675,807 


112,334 


114,866 
44,302 


800,809 
1,640,197 
6,822 
332) “689 


3,612,551 
279,771 
530,862 


47,703 
1,168,498 
1,769,546 


111,084 
319,180 
74 


9,3 
896,458 
405,610 


319,347 


256,909 
62,438 


299,199 


's' 


231,197 
3,220,083 


“No. America. . .|38,991,323|42,224,632|25,603,329|27,885,500|19,588,041|20,879,915|19,403,282| 21,344,717 


1,199,473 


9,157,576 
58 


909,563 
913,797 
731,566 
1,767,020 
"284/376 
93,574 
3,065,232 


723,747 
677,596 


469,689 
3,780,360 — 
173,993 


1 ences : 
827,129 
256,527 — 


602,905 
324,791 


ails al ig ee OS a ala 
Rape Pas Al Sy Bneee : Let rae S hives es 
ace 4? I ay ht i: yrn : = 
Sh Tata Bs & Sass 3 ix, aes — a eens ‘ : ? ae ns a 
___ United States—Merchant Marine; Vessels Lost. 428 
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in THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. Lh Sy, 
MATS (Data by the United States Commissioner of Navigation.) : i 


; Year Licensed Vessels Under 20 Tons. Total Merchant Marine. = 
(Fiscal). Sailing. Steam. Total. Sailing. Steam, Total. | 
ey eee eid | a ee ‘ 
.-| No. | Tons.| No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. Tons. No. No. Tons. 
BP ESB. iad s.5 | occ [Cd SOS! s <5. fs cenes cfc eas o} 23,804) cvs. . 11,127,304]. ..... oie oe 1,191,776 
1840... -- - {40,139 Se Lobe ; 40,139}...... 1,978,425]. ....5 Ole: 2,180,764 
. 1850 + eve 6/50, 188] . 2.1, 50,188 3,009,507]. 2... ,535,4 
* 60 54,69 5 Tp 54,6: 4,485,931]. .... (dienes 5,353,868 
Be ATO. 0 « 4,301/48,738| 230} 3,029) 4,531) 51,767/25,474/3,171,412} 3,524] 1, ie 28,998] 4,246,507 
8 ee 5,418/59,504; 506] 6,367] 5,924) 65,871/19,995/2,856,476| 4,717| 1,211,558/24,712| 4.068.034 
. BBOO ose 5,888/64,103| 989] 21,815) 6,877) 85,918]17,502/2,565,409! 5,965] 1,859,088/23,467| 4,424,497 { 
ea ata 6,873) 71,946) 1,344) 26,630) 8,217) 98,576) 16,280)2,507,042| 7,053] 2,657,797|23,333 5,164,839 . 
HOIO: 442. 4,777|51,666/5,388| 70,863)10,165) 122,529/13,288/2,607,721/12,452| 4,900,361/25,7: 7,508,082. 
REED Fite hic. 4,360|47,565/5,995| 77,734\10,355| 125,299) 12,684/2,564,721/13,307] 5,074,069 7,638,790 
BOT. cies s 4,042|44,445/6,562| 84,951/10,604/129,396/11,577/2,534,325/14,9 5,179,858 8] 7,714,1 < 
1 LE ee 3,722/41,205}7,042| 91,197|10,764/132,402/11,988/2,553,271/15,082] 5,333,247 7,886,518 — 
TE a ae 3,411/37,951/7,291| 95,611/10,702/ 133,562) 11,452/2,501,162|15,491] 5,427,526/26,943 7,928,688 — 
ot) ORS ae ,045|34,248)7,514) 98,912)10,559) 133,161) 10,753}2,445,619)15,948) 5,943,810 8,389,429 
Bele «25'S... 2,811/31,867}7,534| 99,021)/10,345) 130,888) 10,383) 2,399,586|16,061| 6,070,06. 8, eae 
SOUT. 4 2,566/29,651/7,445| 98,699) 10,011) 128,350) 10,155|2,437,676/16,242) 6, »361 
ROIS 4 st 409|28,001/7,476| 99,918) 9,885/127,919)10,053)2,453,204/16,658) 7,471,314 
i) Cee 2,263) 26,485|7,572|102,278| 9,835|128,763) 9,862)2,491,673)17,651) 10,415,627 
TAL ras 7,7. 9,848 369) 2,500,575 
6 9.517 .941)2,537,021 
‘ 217 9,294 398/2,480,867 
,, 317, 9,129 071/2,463,333 
vf 8,917 825/2,425,214 
80917, 8,882) 13 730/2,429, 51 
; V4 eae aes po ve 8,859) 1: ,654/2,4' 
ager Marts 2780 i387 8,437 S408 1 ts 3386 18,270] 14,346,679|25,385 
es eccell, 12,780|7,357/108, ~ ’ 5 . ’ , ’ 
aces 950111,28017,372'109,867! 8,322 007(|2,3 18,319114,161,837125,326 


of 861,001 gross tons. ee 
Figures for 1840 are for year ended Sept. 30. 
Figures for licensed steam vessels under 20 tons 

include gasoline craft since 1897. H , a> 


i=) 


Included in above, on June 30, 1929, were 253 
canal boats of 32,279 gross tons and 5,043 barges 
of 1,457,475 gross tons. 

7 otor ships, included in steam, numbered 11,919, 


VESSELS BUILT AND DOCUMENTED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. |Gr.Tons. r. | No. |Gr.Tons.;; Year. 


_ 


Reese 


1928... 
1929. !. 


CPW Pe come 
DRAMANIOORS 


227,097] 1913... 

1897... 1} 232,233) 1914... j 

1,108! 280,459111898. . . 180,458! 1915...' 1 ey 
ead mnag: ms of 2,240 Net tonnage is a vessel’s gross tonnage minus ~ 

: ae pet: te ro alot gripe ey ete. deductions of space occupied by crew, machine! Es 

Gross tonnage applies to vessels, not to cargo. engine room, fuel, etc. Petts sk cane a 
It is determined by dividing by 100 the contents, isplacement of a vess . bye Pe Ons 

" {nm cubic feet, of the vessel’s closed-in spaces. Ajof 2,240 pounds, of the vessel am its con- = 


_* vessel ton is 100 cubic feet. tents. aa 


UNITED STATES MERCHANT SHIPWRECKS AND CASUALTIES. ~— 
(Data compiled by the United States Coast Guard.) 


—Yrar) No 1Wrecks,) Wre Ships Ships Losses to } Losses to |Passen- ve 

rien). ships. wrecks Wreene Tot. Lost Damaged. Ships. Cargcees. L Crews. | Lost. 
eee Tons. _| eed 
1912 fs 4 

Mi? 1918.2..525 1 283 
i eit us aN ; 277 : 
; ees “216 083 an 

SC L 4 8.995 364 

1; 3 398 

1,016 452 

2,08 55] 

1,434,888 206 

1,762.4 397 

1,941,3 116 

1,917,0 202 
1,985, 192 ‘ 
81337 a7 707 704, 205 ' 

11 "787, } 
5 "285,601| 16,569,981 ; 856 . 166 
204/001" Bees 964! 1624s 356 : 12" 93 168 


tates rivers and the Great Lakes, at sea, and 
en the coasts of foreign countries. ° 


| 


EE ove table covers wrecks and casualties 
fae ica near the United States coasts, on United 
ba v 


- BALANCE OF TRADE UNDER TARIFF ACTS. 


: se Av- | Annual Aveo 
rts. Exports. erage Excess| erage Excess 
eens 7 Imports. _. Exports. 


1790 $23,000,000 $20,205,156° | $2, 794,844 |ctc.:s eR Oe 
1791-1792 60,700,000 39,765,139 0,467,430. Isat ands aimee : 
1793-1794 65,700,000 59,153,297 pars an : 
1795-1812 1, 523, 538,964 1,213,983,049 | 17,197,551 

51 261,2 31,464,253 

28'3 
82 340'800 837 314,695,705 8,723,533 
1 91832 97589, 8: ; 

108,118,311 90,140,433 | 17,977,878 
1834-1842 1,218,445,645 1,060/257,281 | 17,576,485 4 
1843-1846 349,333,077 ; a : 
1847-1857 2,336,430,244 
1858-1861 1,170,440,593 : 

1862 178,330,200 
1863-1864 526,488,602 
1865-1870 2,176,889,958 
1871-1872 1,059,359,997 1,065,317,28 
1873-1883 6/235,725,983 7.313.389, 153 
1884-1890 4'758,262,722 5,080,073.791 ; 
1891-1894 3/112/621,836 3,588,238,021 ‘ 
1895-1897 2/280, 107,204 ,688,606 
1898-1909 11,981;155,035 | 17,964,899,699 
4810-1913 6,482:467, 103 8/322,459;209 
1914-1922 27,279,046,087 | 48,480,705,084 r. 
1923-1924 7,402,028,542 $,588,361£,627 4 


1923-1926 16,059,506,171 18,118,807,723 
1923-1927 20,244,248,587 22,877,671,393 4 
1923-1928 24,335,368,651 27,907,353,789 595,330,856 “f 


} Years ending Sept. 30, to 1843; 1844 to 1918, years ended June 30. Calendar years since. 


; 

‘UNITED STATES AND LATIN-AMERICAN COMMERCE. . 

_ Includes Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Hayti, and South America. £ 

i yd ie YEAR Imports Pet. Exports Pet.|) _YEAR Imports Pet.,; Exports |) Pct. Ned 

: ENDING j From Latin | of to Latin of ENDING | From Latin | of to Latin of qi 
‘ Bi reer 80. |, America. {Total} America. /|Total i 


$167,180,295)19.67| $110,674,490] 7 
~198,233,744|24.08] 118,772,158) 7 
208,510,497/23.08} 115,132,413) 8. 
225,923,096122.03] 115,053,595) . 
10 


Wg, 1900 BARB 
190" BORN «| 
, 2, ‘i 


256,227,244/25.85| 136,615,381 
302,266,593/27.05| 159,156,657 
294,049,326123.97) 209,043,359! 11 
_ 334/572, 126|23.33] 229,966,603] 12. 22 
273,176,971]22.87| 219;968,513]11.8: 
324'154,136/24.71] 201,912)874| 12. 
392,955,257|25.24| 242/123'509|13. 
371,300,234)24.31) 273,525,344/13. 
LE atts 25.59]- 296,141,651)13.43 
442,419,973/24.46) 323,775,885) 13. 1: 
469,082,667'24.77' 282;070,153111. 


WORLD TRADE, AND SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN. 
(Values, gathered by the Department of Commerce, show millions of dollars.) 


= id * 


eee 
: World Total United United States World Total United iS 
Naan) Trade (102 | States | Per Cent of Trade (102 States | ‘Per Cento 
Pel SNE ' Countries). Trade, World Total. Countries). Trade. World Total. 
a i Ex- ) Im- | Ex- |) Im- | Ex- | Im Ex- ) Im- | Ex- | Im- | Ex- | Im” 
Be ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. | ports. 


Tg -isav 19,151 rg 439) 2,353 |. 1,714 | 12.3 8.4 ||1925.| 32,095] 33,755) 4,910 | 4,227] 15.3 | 12.5 
3 


13.....| 20,269] 211565) 2/484 | 1/793 | 12: i ; "9 | 13:6 
“8 |/1927-| 31,986| 34.118) 4.865 | 4,185 | 15.2 | 12.3 
7 


te 3 
 -:1923.....] 25,134) 25,544] 4,168 | 3,792 | 16.6 
4 (1924... 28,5401 29,602] 41591 | 3/610 | 16.1 1928 .| 32,9941 35,041| 5,128 4,091 | 15.6 | 11. 


Epecer (oN TRADE OF 30 COUNTRIES (VALUES SHOW MILLIONS OF DOLLARS). 


Bat}. Value of Value of Per Capita Value of 
eee Darts. Imports. 1928. } Exports. pho ri soe" 


1913)1927 1928 1913 1927}1928 pars ports 


Doll .|Da ’ ney Doli. 
2484/4865) 5128)1793/4185/4091 Hy 1] 33.6||Cz’choslo.|.... rp Me 68 39.3 
Malaya. .| 200) 596 7| 213) 563) 488 18 t ie ob 


u.g 
Ua. King. 3089/4049/4106/3741 }5929/5825] 90.0}127. 
Brazil... . 


Un. 
442) 12.2) 113 
/ &Ir. ir. ‘St, 3089) 3832|3897|3741|5779 
* Germany. |2105 2588 2 Ol ao SiGe 257) "anel ace 126. 6 al133. I 
France, . .)}1328/2 2 9.2 Spain... . 44 pen es 258 
ee: nat ; Boal Bosln ae re 512 1016 127.5 
Argentina 5 2 U.ofS. Af. 487/ 2.7) 3.2 
31 ¢ Austria... 
Higypt. 
Mexic 
Poland 
Cuba. 


863 1, ; 140 212! 77.3 
674| 388| 787 “5||New & 
247 B55 176] Sool S8Bl L2t| 7 alleen dt 13 28 16 ode 


Ye en 
> ° 


ae >, ae anh e<? i errs PPE hy. a es 


, at ga bie a 
-f J y 7. & : 
eee. OY United 


States—Motor Vehicle Statistics. 


_ MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. __ . 
: t. 


Ms oa AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FIGURES. ¥) 
Re eas Passenger a Motor Trucks. Total Cars and Trucks, 
Wholesale Wholesale S. 
4 ‘ Number. Value. Number. Valuce Number. more x % 
i Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. 
4,899,443 CAPS tt ses ee 4,192 4,899,443 
8,183,000 ae Stass Phecind 7,000 8,183/000 
10,395,000 9000 » 10/395;000 
13/000,000 11/235 13,000,000 
23,682'492 4ii 946,947 227830 4,629,439 
39,030,000 450 970,000 25,000 40/000/000 
61,850,000 500 1,050,000 34/000 2,900,000 
92'040;000 00 60,000 ,000 93/400,000° 
135,250,000 1,500 2'550,000 65,000 137/800;,000 
159,918,506 3,255 5,230,023 130,986 -165,1481529 
215,340;000 6,000 9,660,000 187,000 225,000,000 
225,000,000 10,681 21/000,000 210:000 246,000;000 
335,000,000 22/000 43'000,000 378,000 378'000'00 s 
399,902,000 237500 44'000,000 485,000 443,902'000 
413,859,379 25,375 45,098,464 569,054 458,957,843 
575,978,000 74,000 125,800,000 969/930 701,778,000 
921,378,000 92/130 161,000,000 1,617,708 1,082/378,000, 
1,053,505,781 128) 157 220',982'668 1,873,949 1,274'488'449 
s 1,2 V 
,326, 1,885,1 
1/809;170,963 321,789 423'249'410 2/297'349 2/239 2 4 
1,095/883;000 153,200 165,783,550 1,682/365 1,261,666, ; 
1.571,569,041 248/402 221/453,667 "646,229 1,793,022'708 
2'282'953/822 400.092 309,079,606 41801450 2,592'033. 
2'049,1 01,671 410,016 318/311,344 3,757,786 2)367,413,015 
2'555.419,483 523/934 459,744,079 '427'800 3,015,163,562 
2'758,446,322 521/643 456,371,169 4'505,661 3,214\817,491 
2;269,056,222 486,952 431/649.521 3,580,380 2,700,705,743 
2'708,954,674 576,540 |» 4531844206 4,601,130 3,162'798; 


Figures, 1921 and since include Canadian produc- The average life of an automobile is 7 years. 2 
tion Ger’) 61,098 cars; 5,148 trucks; (1922) 92,838 Th i r y in 
cars; 8,169 trucks; (1923) 127,976 cars; 19,226 trucks; | the United States is estimated at—(1916) 175,000: 

- EH 137,290 passenger cars, 29,603 trucks, and | (1917) 170,000; (1918) 220,000; (1919) 254,000: 

_ 12,161 chassis, either passenger or freight; (1928) | (1920) 410,000; (1921) 609,000; (1922) 831,000: 
175,119 passenger cars, 6,468 trucks, and 60,795 } (1923) 1,138,000; (1924) 1,320,000; (1925) 1,782,000; t 
4 , Passenger and freight. (1926) 1,545,000 (1927) 2,110,000; (1928) 2,450,00) So 


f AUTO GASOLINE CONSUMPTION, TAX RATES, AND TAX AND LICENSE RECEIPTS, Wh oe 
a (Rates are those for 1929; receipts cover calendar year 1928.) é 
E Tax om ts 
Gasoline Total States. er Gasoline Total — re 
Used. Receipts. al. Used. Receipts. y 
Cents Gallons. Dollars. Cents. Gallons. Dollars. 
4 162,438,774| 6,614,207 ||Nevada.......... 4 13,379,660| ~ 531,186 
4 50,455,046| 2,018,238 || New Hampsbhire...| 4 47,079,932) 1,884,17; * 
5 106,147,481| 5,382,782 ||New Jersey....... 2 422,346,478] 8,470,336 
3 985,558,973| 29,566,769 ||New Mexico...... 5 36,738,005] 1,852/037 
4 130,707,467| 3,921,224 ||New York........| 2 1,000,000,000)......0.... 00° 
2 173,437,589] 3,511,675 ||North Carolina... .| 5 244,675,269] 9,787,011 
- Delaware......... 26,678,310} ‘800,349 ||North Dakota....| 3 73,973,434| 1,479,469 
See Dist..of Col.......] 2 63,157,367| 1,263,148 |/Ohfo............. 4 829,523,293] 24'885,699 
We Wlorida:.....c.0.. 224'704.496| 11,257,617 ||Oklahoma.... 4 279,996,597| 8,147,901 4 
’ Georgia.2/22: pect. 206/137,161| 8,245,486 ||Oregon...... 4 144'384'704| 4'008'359 
Be adaho:s..<s00ss. 47,096,637| 1,884,023 |/Pennsylvania 4 733,263,795] 21,998,064 
 Milnois. Ane 722'841/273| 836,826 ||Rhode Island. 2 59,116,3 15182/328 
” Indians. .2..0251:) 4 372'584.968| 11,177,549 ||South Carolina... .| 6 110,364,802] 5.518240 
Tae 3 284°520,934| 8,535,628 ||South Dakota. 4 78,965,80 $158,873 \ 
5 DSAS....-... 00. 269,742,067| 5,394,841 ||Tennessee........ 5 171,153,333] 5,134,600. 
Kentucky.....22! 5 134,835,629| 6,743,224 ||Texas............ 4 681,135,373] 17,945,037 
eae 2 169,046,556| 3,380,931 ||Utah.............| 3% 47,577,166| 1,664,652 
Maine 4 79, ,319 192, SViGrIAONG «25 oie'stys - 4 37,311,088) 1,118,882 
Maryland... 4 135,646,826| 5,425,873 ||Virginia........ 2. 5 174'800,793| 8,616,239 
‘Massachusetts 2 340,000,000|......-.-.- Washington..:... 3 210,325,734| 4/206,515 
>* Michigan 3 611,161,335| 18,334,840 ||West Virginia.....} 4 107,547,068} 4,308,109 
Minnesota. 3 288,404,998] 5,768,100 || Wisconsin........ 2 342,837,969] 6,856,759 
 Mississi Di. 5 136,334,223] 5,696,553 ||Wyoming........ 4 31,810,563 954,317 
nticcun... 2 347'411,433| 6,948,229 ||United States... > /]——J————__|____"_ 
eases A F6113,461telyO83,404.1| ol medai nee iw’ set was 12,231,186,044|305,233,842 
Nebraska... 11! 4 197,058,187| 3,941,164 


a 

: ds. The tax was | nance of rural roads, $268,427,492 (state highways 

vende, epee 8 Fe aor ef encolind. $211,046,591; local roads, $57,380,901); payments 

In the States without a tax the gasoline used was | on road bonds, $17,619,995; miscellaneous, $18,491,- 
estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads at 1,381,- Mee aa lide tax Desk one 

841,273 gallons. These pare hate. Be Se Ditton 1929; that of Now Yor on May. ‘i 1929. abe 

and New York. New York's share w ‘A State has no power to fix the price of gasoline 


Pres for arr receipts cover only Jan., 1928. } within its borders, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled, — 
f 


et Supreme Court | on Jan. 2, 9, in ap opinion holding invalid a 
; Pie a yee ee val you. 1928 was laid on | statute passed by Tennessee in 1927 giving its au- 
4 841 273 gallons; estimated consumption for the thorities control over the selling price of gasoline. 
“Gther {1 months was 671,000,000 gallons. TD 1259 |. hor coitcemed with the eharacter of the Misiness, 
‘ £ ; allon, | is not concerned w: char: esa! 
seis isture autic a tax of 3 cents a & Gasoline, the court, says isa commodity B trade, 
OL “lr iffering, so far as the ques concerned, 
Of the total receipts, $362,076 represented license apne respect trom eer ee variety of thet 
; is disposed of—cost of } articles commonly bought am Yy merchants and | 
Rae Ng: De tor. (nus wuction and mainte- ! private dealers in the country. 4 
a " - : 


s Ege 
‘MOTOR VEHI CLE. "REGISTRATION, (ALL CARS), BY STATES. — 
_. @ata by Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture.) _ 

State. _ 1928. . 1927. L 1926. 1926. ; 1924. 1923. | 1920. 


“Num ber. | Number. | Number. | Number. | Number. Number.| Number. 
© 225, ee : 


Number. 
243,539 
81,045 


525,2! 1 

af 3383] 47711; 48'639| Sa'8S1| “os'ob8 

“Tot. U. 8,]24,493,124|23,127, 315 |22, 001,393] 19,937,274] 17,593,677] 15,092,177|9,281,94112,445,666 [1,258,062 . 
i rahe 24,493,124 cars registered*in 1928 included Trailers numbered 148, 169; motorcycles, 117,946; 


379,125 passenger autos, taxis, and busses; and | U. S. exem t cars, 33, 179; State and local exempt 
7 Ba.BOR motor trucks ene road tractors. cars, 103,618; exempt motorcycles, 3,710.. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, 1895-1928. 


Passenger 
Trucks. Year. Cars. Trucks. 


Number. Number, Number. 
90 Sh 194,400 


Passenger 
Cars. 


Number. | Number. 


Passenger 
Cars. 


Year. 


Sova | 10,297, 09 
cen Pei 20:230'429 
Nees 2d, 870125 


140,300 1,701 .. ees] 5,621,617 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION FEES, 1928, BY STATES. 


Gross Gross 
Receipts. || States, | Receipts. 


Gross * Gross 

States. | Receipts. States. | Receipts. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. || - Dollars 
INS 


k Dollars. 
8 M4 ev 34,306,706 Tenn... .|. 4,066,478 
Cs ia 5,751,781 Fe 814 Ne Dae: Utah... TE TONE 


Gross 
States. Recess 


4:041,767||Mass.. . .|13,919,618|| N. Mex. 
Of the gross sae $258, 527,541 came trom 


99; for hi 
notor cars; $1 324 from dealers licenses; $14, aes $301,105,292 
an ei5 from ciiateus and operator permits, 880,272 local roads, $6 60-39 detate highway 82 


he gross receipts were thus disposed of-—cost of | bonds, $31, 825, Sensi other purposes, $6,390, 734. i 
} ‘ 


40,539) |) W 
2,901,905 


Sen end administration; $15, 133, 


aa WORLD CENSUS OF AUTOMOBILES. 


Cet is aey mapociae tor every 61 persons, 43 
16 vehicles per thousand of population; and in ti 

United Stats there is 1 car for every 5 persons, = 
cording to figures collected by the United States 


Department of Commerce. ; 
The following table shows the number of passenger 


motor vei cles in use in i different countri . 
Jan. 1, 1929. $ or a 


Pri- For 
vate, i 


Country. Country. 


seeeeeeeee+-} 303) 76 || Fiji Islands. ..... 405 0 || Netherland W, In. 
EES. iin ee ele ss frau Se Chae ae 000): 0 Newfoundland... . 


Canal Zone.... 
Persia 


Let Ae See 1,221 y ’ Trinidad & Tob.. 
ORT oe / 20: TUrkeay..5-x<cce es 
352 Northern Ireland. |, 

Virgin Islands. . ... 
Yugoslavia....... 6,860 


Canada, 9; Cuba, 88; Chile, 158; China -(ex 


World total pue U.. S.)—32,028,584, as a 


e 29,687,599 on Jan. 1, 1928; and 27,650,267 on Jan. a Hong Kong)’ 17,000; Columbia, 620; Costa R 
‘a isewhere tn 4H). Thr ig age 1,053; Egypt, 567; Eng 

ia Statistics see elsewhere e enmai 5; Ee : 

f Be United seri land 31.6; Ethiopia, 22, 545. 2 
+ Busses in chiei countries—France, 12,500; India, Finland, 107; France, 37; Germany, 118; Guster ‘ 
14,000; Germany, 9,000; Japan, 4,500; Poland, 3,000: | mala, 876.’* 

oe Russia, 2,200. ee He ona eee Hungary, £20. 

A Bock in chief countries—Australia, 95,000; Bel- | 5, eae eal nats, ae tate, 

| sium, 39,000; Brazil, 55,000; Cuba, 11,000; Czecho- | “TT: i." sod Titnuaniay 1.6947 Mexico, 201; 

/_ sloval ovakia, 10,750; Denmark, 21,000; France, 333 Oa: foundland, 132; Nicaragua, 876; Norway, 75. 

_ Germany, 132, 000; India, 1 rad et Ton: Pal estina= 267; Paraguay 532; Persia, 1,968; _ 
rf Norway, 13,000; Russia, 10, 000; itzerlan Peru, 448; Poland, 923: Porto Rico, 109; Bortivga 

a Po ge ee Yi automobile—Afghanistan, 223. 

ve 23,166; A 4; Argentina, 34; Asia, 75,000; Roumania, 609; Russia, 6,980; Scotland, 44; Sp : 
Ristaia 1; Austria 262 2,174; | rurkey, 1516; aria a Ney 87; U Ay) 
; ; 1,118; Bulgaria, 2,174; urkey, ed States, 4.87; Uruguay, rs 
p egg ae Venezuela, 197. ; : Set a 


< 4 AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION, BY COUNTRIES. ee" : 

mf 1927 1928 1927. 1928. amar 
ED 5 DeOrt ee Eo ee a eee eh ee oe ae ee 

, assen- Passen- eee Producing | Passen- | Other | Passen- 

rd - Proavotns : on. pine ger and Country. ger an ger 

i ‘ ears. .| Total. cars. | Total. cars. Total. cars. 

mr. 6........ 2,946,601|3,401,326|3,827,849 /4,358, 759 


146,827| '179,054| 196,741 "2493891 /T 
3,580,380)/4,024,590/4,601,141 i rinse fetae apes: 
se cian 100 a 00 6,740 9,410 


r. 
a | 


5||Switzerland . 
Grand totallecuaend 


500 
10) 200 
190 


190, 0 
a8 72,000 67,750 
esti- How to compute automobile horse 
a perks wroduction of rawr sn Cee a The only standardization as to horsepower is that — 
mated by the U. 8. Departm: United | Known as the National Automobile Chamber of 
» 400,080, of which 37,500 were made in the Commerce rated horsepower. This is used as a 
” States; in the United Kingdom, 120,000; in France, | phasis for computing the taxable horsepower in the 
115,000; in Germany, 84,000; in Belgium, 15,000; in | United States. The.N. A. C. C. horsepower formula 
Switzerland, 12,000. Motorcycles in use in the | is: D2N + 2.5, where I A equals the bore in inches and 
4 world in 1929 numbered 2,263,000. N the number of cylinders. 


U.S. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AUTOS, RUBBER AND TIRES. 


ports— Tmports— 


Pxports—|Imports— re nde re (Cal) Autos and| _Cru 
Paits. Rubber, 


‘Ex 
nd| Crude Yr. (Fise.) pied and| Crude 
Yr, Cleo.) Aerts. | Rubber. Parts. | Rubber. 


‘ol.| 1. Ore. 1,000 Dol.| 1,000 Dol.) 


59,647 58,858 |11921....... y 73.773 500,174 - 


passenger f rubber auto tires in 1928 ae 2 (507,685 
ond 138.782 t ‘Bucks and Busses. Ps as wt $51 004,035, as against 2,630,540 In 1927. 
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Ohio.... 74,089) Tot. . ./2 
19'306||Okla. |. 128°673] 

> highway Agures are a o Jan. 1, 1927; those for ‘‘other roads” are for Jan. 1, 1926. 


FEDERAL AID FOR STATE ROADS. 


ass 
ar : 
innesota.. : e ih pas 
desi a 1 lars 939) 536 
Missoui 2 3,325,854 PESTO, Rs 
118, Montana... . » 1,554,060 
1,917,036 | NebrasKa.... 1,586,299 rE So. Carolina: 1 bei 1447 -+++.-973,125,000 


R ROAD MILEAGE OF THE WORLD. 
(Estimated by U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Does not include city streets.) 
Water- 
Water- | bound | Bitum. Bitum. |Cement | Stone 


bound |macad., | macad. | Asphalt.)concrete.|concrete.| block. 
.| macad. |surfaced. A 


ee 
5,902 
229 2 66 1 418,457 © 


: 3164 
|1.3arserlasiz05 | 2600 1347 '|1976'08 
*320912| 40/035 526 1 1 EAST! 


+ Total. .. -15,564,7831588,873 6,756 | 25,877 E 9,221 | 49,254 | 25,818 5,802 6,582,001 
ee .0—0—>—_00 oo eew—sSoooerarreee Soe we 


y & ‘The figures for Europe cover also Cyprus and Greece: 


EUROPEAN ROAD MILEAGE, BY COUNTRIES. 


Country.) Miles. Country. Miles. Country. aa 


Luxemburg... 
Malta & Gozo. 
Netherlands. . 
North. Ireland 


Un. Kingdom .| 178,737 
Yugoslavia.... 27,706 


gh) -:* Ber 1,976,037 


THE SAFEST WAY TO TRAVEL—WHICH? 
(Washington Star Pr Paiat, Quoted in Domestic Air News.) 


Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Comm which multiplied by more than ,000 
ct show that 6,500 persons were killed and 85,5 360 automobiles in the country gives et of Pnere 
injured as a result of operation of railroads in 1928. 477,750 miles traveled by motor in 1928. This tre- 
wg pees the ose ee eh re Or eas, eee. ge tras mendous Ao ee than 125 times the mileage 
r ri es, a | trave y rail and is grea’ han 
ome aan of © 1 122,997,000. total airplane travel. ape oa Si Bo 
Bats, Dividing this figure by the number of The loss of life from automobile traffic is also large, 
Ulead have one fatality for every 172,76 ayn amounting to approximately 23,000 deaths and 700,- = 
a oes Fi y rail. 000 injuries during the last esiendar year, but be. 
Turning now to civil air transportation, the De- | Cause of the great distance traveled the ‘fatalities 
ment of Commerce estimates that planes flew | 2Mount to only spa for every 6,222,412 miles. 4 
approximately 70,472,000 miles during 1928. The | _ it should be noted, however, that the number of _ 
Be loss of life in civil aviation was 368 and 672 per- | Miles per death does not accurately represent the risk 
- sons were injured. involved to passengers, since the figure for railroads 
includes 2, ee fatalities at grade crossings. 
‘This means that in fl. one life was lost for every Likewise the figures a aut bil: 
191,500 miles traveled, which is a slightly better | number ct filed, While the Ge 
rd than was made by the railroads. operation pedestrians k e the dan 


ger rain 
wri The American Automobile Association estimates | to the pene in the pln js confined alist exclusivel, 7 
The figure inelucies all 


that the average car travels 6,750 miles per year, the employees > ie 


° 


Mile- Loco- | Freight | Pass. 
age Miles |motives} .Cars |Cars in 
Owned.| Built. /in Sery.| in Serv. | Serv. 


Miles. | Miles. | No. 

46 894| 37,663 1, 365, 531 
39,584 |1,464,328 
41,225)1, 546, 101 
43,871 |1,653,782 
46,743)1, "692,194 
48,357 |1,731,409 

7,914 


65,595|2,329,475 
$e 070]2;379,472 
eit 943 


“, 


bees <a 56,81 
56,855 
55,729 
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63,311 oat 751 


Figures for miles owned cover classes I, “Tl, and 

IU, also non-operating subsidiaries 
Figures for freight carried (1913) cover classes 
I and II roads, and this is true for that year as to 
number of employees and rg bk wages. 
Average capacity of poet in yy BCT 
ae qd 1% 5.9; (1915) 39.7; ail 20) 42.4; (1923) 
; (1924) 44.3; (1925) 44.8; (1926) gt (1927) 


Miles Rev. 
Freight fb 2 al 


Revenue. 


Passenger 
Revenue. y 
» |Passengers | Mile. 


Thousands. 
16,038,076 


SP lf 


Dollars. Dollars. 
323,715,639] 1,049, 256, 323 
351,356,265] 1,118, "543,014 
392'963,248] 1, ou 228,845 

7 38,020, ‘026 


ae 

528,000 4,728,88 8 

“| 862: 270,81814,771,552, 2451 31, "717, "566 
the persons killed in 1928, railway employees 

ieee 1,327; passengers, 108; other non-tres- | 
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cluded 70,246 rail 


Unit ited | Sates Statisties, 


AMERICAN RAILWAY STATISTICS. 
(Compiled from the Records of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Railway 


Passengers 
Carried. 


Freight 


g Em- 
Carried. 


Tons. 
81,983,301 
,089,226,440 


No. 
576,831,251 
607,278,121 
649,878,505 
694,891,535 
715,419,682 
738, $34,667 
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RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA. 


Miles Miles 
Traveled | Traveled 
per |a ton| by Pass. | by Freight 
Pass.|Mile.| Trains. Trains. 


Mil 
363, 3460, 59,596 492, 543, 526 
91942,041 
499,711,1 
4 | 526,312,433 
535, rive ‘971 
424/405 


Ave.| Frt. 
Jour.}| Rev. 


5,450,68 
Meee 


646, 
8 


584, 232|622, 
a 578,355,321 1|598,434,584 
570,037,816 589,615 "853 


f GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS. 
1917. 1918. 1919. ) 1920. 1921. ) 1922.) 1923. 7924. ) 1925. | 1926. 
ET Fen | 1701 | 1,705 | 1,810 | 2,268 2,491 

yy y 91 | 1,705 | 1,810 2,268 | 2,149 2,206 
ae ‘| 2764 183 Bie | Lov7 | 43868 | 5;383 | 6,314 | 6,525 | 6,559 | 6, "991 
prorat: 6,733 | 6,535 | 6 6,400 6,868 | 6,573 7,193 | 8,582 | 8, 674 | 8,7¢ 761 | 9,482 
aban dd 

hich automobiles as against 1,974 “a ee 1927; and, Bie 

D rans colli ide led 24 EU a persons In i oS compared with 6,068 in 19 


ployees. 


52, 
632,303,852| 10,00 
402/252| 10,087 
670) 9,28 


6,509] 85,561 i 


assers, 2379. Those injured in- 
employees anc 4,608 lamer 


6,613 


Employees’ 
Wages, — 


‘Dollars 
577,264, 184) 
610,713,701 


96 
1739,482, re 
1613, a13e ; 
43,128, 432, 
81,801,193 


029,68 0, 2,9 
54/800] 798, ‘476. 114 4°195,746]1,691,95012, B74 128. 1 


45. nai Gras 45.8. é 7 
mp. es 
: Prg19) $i, “ASS. 8 a 


Killed|In ure 


1/839]111,016 
10 Be 104, 230 
: ba 18808 
10,386) 150 


6,94 
e "821 tan 799 


1927. | 1928. 


2,508 
— 6,666 
8,984 | 9,234 
6,218 in 1928, 


2,371 


“) 


Net sions 
Operating 
Income. 


. . Total 
Operating 'Opétating » Tax 

Revenues. Expenses. Accruals. 
Dollars. Dollars.” wars. ; 

481,171,158 258 "760, 482 139, OT, 972 
73,450,219|156, 735,784 
314'989'295| 185,391,655 
338, 324, 228/196, 728, 176 
317,308,473|221,941,049 

364,811,011)237, 964.482 
434'228/959|272,795,974 
488,014,078 308,088,627 
443,986,915|390,695,351 
2|441,062,743)/321,071,626 
583,191,124|405,771.416 
547,280,771/460, 195,376 
453,125,324/400,315,313 
546,761,119|369,077,546 
395,492,305/451,653,346 
354,786,729/328,477,938 
735,341, 165/366,561,494 
658,224,696/381,851,548 
442, 336,131/339,185,658 
496,609, 104|335,241,935 
481,950,969|331,102,938 


ty pee 
mee peencransi it stake 
Boe: : 


2'082,482,406] 1, 7390, 602,152 
2 67/|1,536,877,271 
1748,515, eee 


85,139,554 
8} 98,034,593 

102,657,157 
113,818,605 
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646,223,098 
454,122, 156 


347)436,628 
365,790,063 


a 


771,053,077 i908" 645,051 


116;2127463)954 


4 786, 236 118 
520,530 
+953" 605,980 


»136,728, 

396,538,002| 1,229,020, 1 veg vat 795|473,682,830 
383,111,605] 1,077,841,6 923,916|567,280,717 
395,630,626! 1,182,467, $33 ga5: 7017;540'510,017,987 


OF RAO NE 


Net income figures (1913) cover classes I and II 
roads and non-operating subsidiaries; most of the 


(1920) 6.52; (1923) 7.30; (1924) 6.37; (1925) 6.52; 
The peak, 
sere ant that year, exclude non-operating 


(1926) 7.32; (1927) 8.47; (1928) 7.12. 
9.02, was in 1921. 

Operating revenues in 1928 for Class I roads, 
amounting to $6,111,735,511, were derived from the 
following chief" sources: freight, $4,680,455,593; 
passenger, $901,018,801; mail, $104,385,255; express, 
$142,579, 632. 

Operating expenses in 1928 for Class I roads, 
amounting to $4,427,995,036, were divided as 
follows: maintenance of way and structures, $837,- 
905,747; maintenance of equipment, $1,166,941,926; 
traffic, $125,007,867; transportation, $2, 069, 927, 168. 


d figures (1023) include $50,417,400 of 
yvigen ne authorized by the Interstate Com- 


‘ce Commission. 
Aae dividen 


d rate, counting all sles ee) 
1910) ns art (1916) rs 19; 


paving stock— 


~ Bis: (1900) 5.23; (1910) 7.50; (1916) 6.75; 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL. 
(Investment figures, first column, represent book values.) 


Common Li cet Euaded Total Railway 
Stock Stock Deb Capital 
Questunding. Ouistending. Guetaadien Outstanding. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
5,645,455,367)11,491,034,960 
5,881,580,887/11, 688, 147,091 
6,109,981,669 


-). Investment. 
xn] | in Road and 
seer Pe Y Bautiment 


ELEY NE INE 


Amount of 
Net Stock Paying 
Cruiaheadon Dividends. 


Dollars. 
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13,213,124°679 
13,805,258, 121 
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35,443] 19,752.536,264 
14,385]19,796, 128, 712 
'541,553|20,247,301.257 
3,064,357|21,127, 389) 078 
100,435,523) 21,049, 308/582 
46,826,260) 21, 249,357, roa 
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76,279, 858 15,759,093.913 
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0,740, 3 
929] 24'453'570,03817,089/ 788.326 9 “701.427'315 
1928! 24,875,983, 93017,808,672,479'2,034,636,886! 13, 903,962,701 |23,747,272,086118,510,582,60917, 159,988,049 


Figures for 1913-1914, except in first and last re 52,875; Great North 
columns, cover classes I and II roads and non-oper- | Pacific, 6,535; New Faves: brtag ne Se 


ating subsidiaries. How eaeecbae in road and 
“Net Capitalization” is total capital ee since, include the ore cape peonriceae soe 


‘minus gapival securities owned by railways. pee 
582,609 of American rail on ares tt $399,580 eto /A99 702, 
(1900) 1910) ice 99,582, (1920) 


in 1928, ot the $18,510 
the Pope.e stocks totaled 
$500.35 dg 935} 5: 
1875, 8) a 1 8 $981, 708 7 ; 


$7,084,045,045; bonds) 
‘The’ number’ o1 stockholders ae citer railwa com- 
panies Dec. 31 28, was—Pennsylvania, 154,008; 
A¢chison, 60,643; Union Pacific, 49,096;' Southern 
_ Pacific, 57,165; Baltimore & Ohio, 35,782; New York 


- securities in the hands of 
$11,42 
a7 aia 


ee eat a et lie , eo. > t 
a 
United States—Railway Statisties. 431 
MILEACE, REVENUE AND EXPENSES OF BIC RAILWAYS IN U. 8S. 
“7 Ayer. ) Operating Operating Net Railw 
A Rew. og Revenues. Expenses. at ing anes 
™ Opor’d 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Padi: Dollars. 


| Atchison, Topeka & S’a Fe. .| 9,428/ 206,293,929]: 208.37 7,070} 142,754,973] 142,764,7 
,428) 206,293,92 14 9 
Bee Bears Sueraian | HY abate] teste ot tutse| SES ao gAAN| outa 
> Atlantic Coast Line....... | 5, (426,296| 7 4'330'285| 58/066/050| 10,271" ; 
a, pone. Ohio. 2s... [Pos 246,078,510 236, ai 681/186, 168,521 173'350;868 44° 817'997 49387716 
* Bangor & Aroostock «1... - '401,075] 7.1992 1956,597| 4/950/505| 2, 1899, 
Bossomer & Lake Erie..-..\| | 225| 13,410,859] 15:704.736 pose 143| 9, 280,35 58 3951 747] 5°07 732 
.0S3| 77,848,374] 7 ,835,502| 57/429/323] 9,500, '802) 
Buffalo, Sgochester & Bits 60} 17,522,081) 16,966,504] 15,485,430 i3'848/359 1920;668 3787.68 
ee opens += 1,917| 27,641,310] 25,132'966| 20,945,626] 19,208,786] 5,051,073] 4,449,824 
Central Vermont. ©7222...) $i] Sosry] S005 88s) Aressias| “Gorrses) “OUga'eer| Tasers 
aE i. fs "25957 ‘603, 7,635, 7 ,667| 1,281, 
Chesapeake & Ohio! Aas» - 2,724| 133,042)174|194'825,172| 89,733,037| 82,543/249| 36,320,830 367393 304 
Chicago & Alton. ------ 1/028] 28,345,728| 28'540,347| 22/263,945| 22/429'960| 2,733,521] 2,750,872 
tee othe & Quincy... .| 91375 156,320,454 162,891,409] 111,917,503 114'191159] 28,143,308] 32;912'367 
cago & East. Il. 945| 26,714,326] 24'893/573 21'529/900| 19,420,758] 2,201,709] 2,200,674 
1,495| 24,444°753| 24'871/023| 19,722,210] 19,426,521] 1,962,446] 2,510,394 


Chicago Great W' estern. 


648| 18,542,197) 18°38]/006]_ 13,571,861) 13,185,808] 2,822,709] 2,6 
11.251] 162:942'819 170'334899 1 73 LEER 
8/463] 150,132/960|152/089,755] ! 
516| _7,159,065| 6,915,993 
7,566| 132,927,925|134'316,611 
1'747| 26,847,195] 27:063/052 
338] 21,811,757| 21,631,726 
244| 4,636/369} 4,061,793 


1'041| 12;959/440) 12'303/314 
882| 42/692'911| 40.229°715 


Chic., Ind. & Louisville. -:- 
Chic., Mil, St. Paul & Pac. 


Chic.,St.P.,Minn. & 5 esgeee 
Cin., New Orl. & Tex. Pac. . 
Cincinnati Northern....... 
 Clev., Cin., Chie. & St. L. .. - 
Colorado & Southern ..-:.. 
Delaware & Hudson Co . 


4 Delaware, Lack. & West. 996) 84,685,831) 81,135,181 
Denver & Rio Grande West. Z bas 33,121,169) 33,200,656 79,216| 24'442'415] 6,391,040 6 
Detroit, Gr. Haven & Mil. . 8,139,276] *9/363;389] 5,399,089 5,853,330| 1,397,714] 1,868,318 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 496 8,671,353] 11,107,836] 6,953, 6,890,590 635,924] 2,635,598 
Duluth & Iron Range.. 275| 6,648,644) 6,548,684) 4,700,892) 4,418,867 1,440,967 721, 
Duluth, Missabe & North . 308| 15,835,484| 17.417,639| 7,858,242) 7,206,858) 6,017,496] 8,023,924 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atl. 5,121 5.045.858] _4,061,518| 4,132,799 516,016 TAT. 


577 121,693 , 

460| 242815541] 246027240), 17,000,308} 16,820,060) 4,178,780) | 3,730,959 
2,317 122'478,355| 124,976,543 100/264,697| 95,362/967| 12,960,700] 20,047,160 

56| 17,859,635| 13,874,723 14/375,826| 9,889,207 592,205] 1,426,619 
621| 12,362,993] 11,601,560] 8,423,175) 7,219,593 3,212,882] 3,651,576 
329| 5,666,788] 5,271, "328| 4,624,497) 4,408,381] 1,060,028 912,939 
346| 20,555,105) 22,079, '054| 15,276,068] 16,053,544] 3,021,356] 3,413,095 
8,277| 117,904,005] 126,737,091 78,335,579| 83,235,116] 29,202,540] 31,294,069 

349| 21,042'515| 20,801,232] 13,508,216] 12,677,529 4,930,766] 5,624,746 
5,002} 155,822,064/152,569, 583 eva epi Lp eters 25,615,62_ eet 


n, Joliet & Eastern.. 
Ex e (incl. Chic. & Etie).. 
Florida East Coast ........ i 
Tort Worth & Denver City . 


Great Northern.........-.- 
Hocking Valley ......----- 
Illinois Central... 
International—Gr. North . 


Kansas City Southern, . 84 513, i = 

Lehigh Valley.......------ 1,364 74,502'819| 71.935,071| 59,270,392| 53,826,935 9, 

Tong Islan@:...-.....-.--- 404 40'886581| 40,532,572] 30,111,966] 28,434,357) 6,162,578 7,542,459 
2,041,061} 2,029,502 


Fer tineeiea & Balt Lake....| 1,200 25°382'737| 24°772,512| 20,450,800] 19,768,477 


: Rautiarilie & Nashville . 
’ Maine Central..........--. 
: Michigan Central .......-- 
Minnea; oe oe & St. Louis. . 
Minn., St.P. & S. S. Marie. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. .. . - 
Mo.-Kan.-Tex. of Texas... . - 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Mobile & Ohio. 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis 


31959] 20:217'535| 19/301,899 3°451| 14°986,28: 6 

1,122) 29°750/602| 03.217,493| 62,244,288) 62'643,035| 20,088,826) 23,155,967 

1,628 ia 14/450,531| 12,842-312) 12081983) g taeoeal 9.000174 
f 291! 5,735, 407,029] 8,663, 

sand peviree 37| 913787298] 10,543'390 


2,905,632 "335,033 4] 18, 
‘arr 383,377,311/381,733,244| 293,399,836) 288,250,203 61,823/827 62,222,122 


New York Central... . 
} 53°619°800| 52,876,520| 38,574,494) 37,866,536] | 9,995 "984| 9,556,8' 
N: Ven. erty 130'824'315 137,633,053] 100,278,252] 94,148,641 25°935,284| 29/238 /404 
N. Y 3 13'157,620| 12'650,717| 10,972,046] 10,496,821] 1,066,137 913,577 
Norfolk Southern "567,021| 9,122,317| 6,827,969] 6,543,270 1;718/182| 1,545,608 
Norfolk & Western 110;948'201|106,947,111| 69,696,126] 66,521,696] 34,010,951) 34,204,058 
Northern Pacific . 957574/816|101,272'724| 67,854,738] 70,801,966] 22,592,837 25,088,572 
Northwestern Pacific. . 6'606'409| _6/355,971| .5,362,096| | 5,732,204 613,599 50,483 
Oregon Short Line 35'999'739| 38,731,874| 24,442,542| 25,389,148) 6,936,914 8,574,323 
a ac a ; OU Raerseid 28 Oe ate 510, 568, bee 480, in a34 103°977/408 uz 397" 686 
¥ i : 4, 23|650,567,3 Arey 
erin ne te fe 744 9 45,761,568] 31,639,864) 31,036,347| 9,291,668 10,596,357 


i, Pere Marq uette. - 
: Pittsbureh & Lake ey) 
Reading Company.... 


11,595,722] 11,035,43: 
Hitt ccsnceaiae | a] iteams| Gibee| Gomis) ONG) ached ana 
2 ee 
t. Louls Southwestern «--.| 941) 16.500.00) 27 76,668 splot "go4| 7'848'969| 502, 36] 186,864 


es Touls Southw. of Texas. .| 807| .7,370,725 pet Bol i Boereeala eG 
bo: 499| 61,790,150|_ 57,245, 5,207 6,87 73,315] 42,9029 1 ae 


Air Li 9 0 0 
87|300,104, 107 ote 9797120|216,734,203| 51,581,969) 54,895, 

sues eh Ae am ret 639" 083 144° 7116, 452 103, 907, 953 101 887, 718 32,765,002 30,842,554 

Jd pee peme epeae 38° ae no sae23)| 287797073] 347536.210| , 6,497,509) 10,446,475 

Union Pacific 173'383-608|121,971,611| 73,235,234) 77,711,571) 27,574,669 31,071,696 

aii ss 22'114,78 "480°118| 11,603,491] 10,103,840] 9,075,249) _ 7,006,053 

Wa ne ae 7:18. 154] 71.072:901] 51.379.147) 2.841268) OBEEGH| *eroel 

wei Ma i ieee 2 a1 gee fet 1B 502,537 14'993°312| 12,678,171] 6,131,593 5,250,619 

Se pacio. 1 *483| 17,594,075| 13,125,069) 14, '306.209| 213211483] 2,581,012 

Wheeling & Lake Brie’... |. B12| 18°129,687' 20,705,664 13°716.671. 13,868,383| 3,048,0201 4.97. 75,836 


5,076 144'605,117|135,638,458| 112,857,835) 106,237,041 23/876, eee 22,205,053 - 


cuit 


mi ‘ ee , ait 
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12'118.47 


7,173.14 


Total railway mileage in e United States— 
(1830) 23; (1840) 2,818; 21450) ‘o2T: (1860) 30,626, 
1870) 52,922; (1880) 93,267; (1890) 167,191; (1900) 
- 198,964; (1910) 249,992; (1915—June 30) 253,789; 
(1916—June 30) 254,251; (1917—Jan. 1) 254,037; 
(1918—Jan. 1) 253,626; (14919—Jan. 1) 253,529; 
(1920—Jan. 1) 253,152; (1921—Jan. 1) 252,845; 


al ut five-eighths of an inch below the top of the 

railhead. This measurement holds good on rail 

eads with slanted sides as well as on rail heads 
“ 


9] | Tennessee. 


Penns. ylvania. : 
Rhode Island.. 
S. Carolina... . 


(1922—Jan. 1) (251,176; 
(1924—Jan. 1) 250,222; 


(1925—Dee. 31) 249,398; (1926—Jan. 1) 249/398; 
(1926—Dec. 31) 249,138; (1927—Jan. 1) 249,138; 


(1927—Dee, 31) 249,1310; 


Mileage in Alaska. and Hawaii not included in 


any of the above totals. 


with straight sides. 


Broad gauge is 6 feet and was used in the South. 


Narrow-gauge:- A gauge 


dard gauge, such as the meter gauge used largely in 
Latin American countries; 3 ft. gauge frequently 


employed in construction 


standard on the British South African Railways, ete. 
A gauge of 24 in. or less is commonly employed ‘for 


industrial railways. 


B )ASlonale . eal 
Ea). @| pa) ees! 2 3938. 
a8) £|@3|3™8 zi . 1Se3| $8 
S01 S56} -4/eo5| sa] 3 [Fesiosg 
n 33 a) S58} x am ~ 3 
“Bes |Ss\OgalSs! s less] 58 
h SBS ISe4] 95) a oo 
‘bod S|\g ce Pepe oF, & bo 
49) Sie8|/2ss|s2) jEso)38 
3 2/988] 2a marie 
JA | -/aalAsgsa Hse 
Cis.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis. | Cis. 
39.4] 8.1/16.8}. 2.4 | 2.4] 3.6) 1.0 |26.3 
40.1) 8.0/16.8) 2.4 | 2.5) 3.9) 1.0 |25.3 
40,1} 7.8/16.9) 2.5 | 2.7] 3.8] 0.9 (25.3 
41.0] 7.8)18.2) 2.7 | 3.0) 4.5) 1.0 |21.8 
40.0] 7.3|17.0] 2.6 | 3.5) 4.6) 1.2 |23.8 
37.6) 6.7/15.6] 2.0 | 3.5) 4.3) 1.2 |29.1 
38.0} 7.0)15.3} 2.0 |°3.3} 4.4] 1.1 |28.9 
3] -9.8)15.2} 2.3 | 2.9) 5.3] 0.9 123.3 
149.8110.3116.8! 2.3 | 2.41 4.6) 0.7 (13.1 


THE RAILROAD DOLLAR, 


8 -|As{sio]s at ol sb 
Bal s|S2/88el a Soa] 8a 
32] 2/45 |e~3| Se! . |eee] sa 
E = Bly 2 | a Ro 
BS|So\ a0 /Fsi ae] 2} eelos 
S| PS (Se l/Qn2/S5] 3 eB “a 
2 (SS lH ly os] SE s S38] BH 
6c 2/0 Bal ea eo 5! i eo 
85| $|33/222/83| \feeiss 

A | S|saasgia| imei. 
(Calendar) | Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
1919. ...../51.4| 9 9.5) 3.0 | 2.5) 4.5) 1a ees 
19% .|55.4)10 -1} 3.6 | 2.3) 4.4) 1.0] 0.3 
p -|46.9| 9.5/20.6) 2.9 | 2.8] 5.0) 1.4 110.9 
. (44.4) 9.3/20.7) 2.0 | 3.0] 5.4) 1.5 |13.7 
ee Le, 44.3) 8.4/20.1) 1.8 | 3.2] 5.3) 1.6 15.3 
- (44.3) 7.4/19.1) 1.8 |.3.5] 5.8) 1.7 |16.4 

Sy 43.2] 6.6/18.9] 1.7 | 3.7) 5.9] 1.7 [18.3 . 

Se eee 42.6) 6.4/19.0} 1.6 | 3.6) 6.1) 1.7/119.0 ~ 
Meets 43.9} 6.3}18.9] 1.6 |. 3.9] 6.1] 1.9 |17.4 
Scidl ors 43.0! 5.8118.21 1.4 | 4.0| 6.41 2.0 [19.2 


¥ ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
, (Data, which is preliminary, gathered by Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce.) 


» 1928 


HOW IT GOES. 


Is. Dakota. 


Washington. ae 
West Virginia.) 


U.S. Total. . ./249,309.48 


(1923—Jan. 1) 250,413; 
(1925—Jan. 1) 250,156; 


1928—Dec. 31) 249,309. 


narrower than the stan- 


tracks; or 3-{t. 6-in gauge 


1922. 
Items, 1927. 
os x 1917. 

tal number of companies........ 66. eee ees 998 1,166 ) 1307- 

iS at —_____. 

Unt aane sib Wieletele’s 9.0.6, cae b.e:8 pie 5 655 826 
PEE Scere Shca Pays hae 343 340 4 

‘otal mumber of employees..............0006 262,725 ' 292,624 300,52: 

No. of bus employees (incl. in total above) 7,168 400 1338 pig ies: 


No. in 
miles of track operated 

— Miles of first trac 
rt number of cars (all types). . 
_ Total number of car miles operated........... 
_ ‘Total number of car passengers............+, 


‘Total number of bus miles.... 


“The 1927 figures are based on reports for that year 
received peor to September 14, 1928. 
_ The 1922 (A) figures represent an adjustment for 
comparison with 1927; the 1922 (B) figures are as 
originally published, and are comparable with 1917. 
_ . The 1922 (A) figures also include those concerns 
which overated in 1922 but went out of existence as 
separate yg eat ag ae to January 1, 1927. 
: _ The 1922 figures for the companies which are be- 
-_-Yieved to have operated in 1927, but which had not 
__- reported prior to September 14 1928, are as follows: 
__—-—- Number of operating companies, 32; total number 


3,878 368 
Tota A 130,015,315 7,100,624 
‘Total number of bus passengers 398,323,932 16,109,836 
im _ Number of revenue bus passengers 325,919,601 12,783,202 


42,373.99 
30,070.34 


683.86 


of employees, 7,899; number of b 

total miles of track operated, L557.87- < 
track, 1,193.92; total number of cars 
3,324; total number of car miles operated. 


iy 95,931 99,255 102,603 
2,081,085,455) 2,138,281,674 2,139,801530 
14,881,857,530|15,331,399,851|14,506,914,573 
: 12,335,286, 642 seine 11,304,660,462° 


43,931.86 44,835.37 
31/264.26 32)547.58 


370 

7,116,404 

16,120,115 Lika 
12;791;308! eet) 


loyees, 4; 
sae ot first 4 
a , 

7,196 319% 


total number of car passengers, 449 542,321: number 


of revenue car passengers, 331,271,092: miles of bus 

route, 1.5; number of busses, 2; total n ipa) 

miles, 15,780; total number of bis pas SUBNET SOS 

number of revenue bus passengers, 8, 

he The 1927 figures as to number of emi 
miles of bus routes are no! 

with 1922. De is 


passengers, 10,279; 

loyees, an 

ly comparab! 
. YY a 8 


re be c 


'ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 


tt Roman Catholic Chureb is | Church; Patriarch of the West; Primate of Italy: 
Re el Fea a 
‘porn at Desio, Italy, May 31 57 ma reb- : e! of the Tempor: minions of 
h: bishop of Milan, ‘April, tea: foaw hin ables 13, the Holy Roman Church. The American Cardinals : 
A , x Teached Rome too late to cast their ballots fora — 
_ 1921; elected Pope, as successor of Benedict XV.,| successor to Benedict XV. In consequence, fhe , 
Feb. 6, 1922; crowned, Feb. 12, 1922. The Pontiff | new Pope, Pius XI., has made. a change in the 
8, in orders, a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title is: | regulations, extending the interval between the 
His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of Rome and Vicar | death of a Pope and the election of his successor, so 
of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. Peter, Prince of | as to give the foreign Cardinals a chance to take part. 
the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of the Universal ' (See also State of Vatican City.) . , x mi ; 


i 


THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. : ee 


The College of Cardinals, when complete, is made | cessor. ape Cardinal-Bishops take their titles tro 
up of rt embers, of whom 6-are Cardinal-Bishops, | the Suburban Sees of Rome: Ostia and He 
~ 50 are ardina 


7 


7 50 |-Priests, and 14 are Cardinal-Deacons. | Porto and Santa Rufina, Albano, Sabina, Frascati, 
_ The College is the Senate of the Roman Church. | and Velletri. Where no office or dignity is sho’ 
_ The Cardinals advise the Pope and elect his suc-! none is held. bite 


4 Year of 
NAME. Office or Dignity. Nationality) Birth. |Creation. 
_ Cardinal-Bishops— r é ee ey 
Vincenzo Vannutelli. ....... Bishop of Ostia and Palestrina, Dean of the 


Sacred College, Datary of the Pope....... Italian. . . 


Bishop OF AIDANO..). ci. inde lh ve oe tacd act Italian. -.. 
...}Viear-Gen. of Rome, Card*Bishop of VelletrijItalian. ... 
..-|Bishop of Frascati, Prefect of the Sacred Italian ; : 


ple Sara ot nF EAR a SR 8 Italian..... 


I 
‘ Tommaso Pio Boggiani......|Bishop of Porto and San Rufina............. Ttalian,.... 
 Cardinal-Priests— 


Genngro Granitu Pignatelli 


SEETIG ENCT ICDS Ss 32 = Yeu sge:a Saco Sa Klin cfe wun, pave euie SH 0 4 ee ae as 
Rafael Merry del Val....... Sec. of the Congr. the Holy Office, Archpriest, 
4 ;: of the Vatican Basilita...../............ Spa 
Joaquin Areoverde de Albu- 
querque Cavalcanti. ...... Arehbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
L2G C3 APOHHISHOD Of PISS oo. 5 lid de en Sees cuss one 


Pietro Gasparri..........-. Pontifical Secretary of State 
. the Church.,.... 
Louis Henri Joseph Lucon...|Archbiskop of Rheim: 
Andrieu,..... Archbishop of Bordea’ 


Archbishop of Westminster...........-..-.- 
.. Arenbishop of BOStOn:), sh. ae ol icie Se de cles 
Commendatory Grand Prior Sov. Order of 
Maita in Rome, Prefect of 8S. C. of Semi- 
naries and Universities..........-- Sue Soha I 
Prefect Congreg. De Propaganda Fide...... 


Alessi 
see soos cee tap = rit ret 
lexander Kakow; ..../Polish.... 4 

_ Adolph Bertram............jArehbishop of Breslau.............,..- 2... German... 
Francisco Ragonesi ae 


Italian. ... 


4 4 Signature. Bay ots to PRoppetier ot eoaiat ete 
ichael Faulhaber........- 5. ishop 0 (0) eg eR AA AA SE ee 
by eons J. Dougherty........ Archbishop of Philadelphia..............++- Pa . 
_ Francisco Vidal y Barraquer . Arehbishop of Tarragona. .2.....-66e-e eee panish. 
Karl Joseph Schulte. ......- Archbishop of Cologne... .....+-ss+eeeee-0% 


Achille Locatelll, oo. 05.6 eee wc e eee e eee teense se tere eresic 


®. Bonaventura Cerrettl. -....-|.---.seeencserrertreteeersrerscettseesess 
' Enrico Gasbarn: oe eesbeaiele aseiea yore ae x 


‘Justinian Serédi........... a, 
- Iidéfonsoe Schuster.......... i Se tallan 


Cardi 


.|Ttallan,... 
Italian. ... 
German... 
Italian. ... 

Fi esaie = Italian. ... 
ite sored C Ttallan. ... 


434 


Marella, D. D.; Secretary—Rev. Francis E. Hyland, 
1811 Biltmore St., Washington, D. C 


eM Mich: (iGreen ota 
IVE oie! w ehael J. Curley........ 
Be ck wheter ee 
Siete hee» . O'Connell, ate 
So ied John B. Peterson (Aux.).. .1927 
Chicago, Tll........- G.W. Mundelein, Cardinal.1909 


Bernard J. Shell (Aux.). .. .1928 
.John T. MeNicholas, O. P.1918 
. (See Vacant.) 

. Sebastian G. Messmer... ..1892 
John W, Shaw........... 1910 

J. M. Laval (Auxiliary) . ..1911 
. Patrick J. Hayes, Cardinal .1914 


Cincinnati, Ohio. .. 
Dubuque. Iowa. .. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. .. 
New Orleans, La... 


New York, N. Y... 


Amarillo, Tex. 
Baker City, Or 
Belleville, I... 
Belmont Abbey, 

N.C, 


‘J. F. MeGrath. . 
“Henry Althoff... ...- 


.Vineent Taylor, Abbot... .1925 


5 . Vincent Wehrle, O. S. B.. .1910 

Boise, Idaho.... .Edward Kelly......... » +1928 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....Thos. E. Molloy... ....... 1920 
Buffalo, N. X......- William'Turner.......... 1919 
Burlington, Vt...... Joseph Je RICE... 3,65 6 oa 1910 
Charieston, 8. C....Emmet M. Walsh........ 27 
Cheyenue, Wyc.....P. A. MeGovern,......... 1912 
Cleveland, Ohio.... .Joseph Schrembs......... 1911 
‘Columbus, Ohio... .J. J. Hartley............. 1904 
Concordia, Kan.....Francis J. Tief........... 1921 
Corpus Christi, Tex.Emanuel B. Ledvina. .....1921 
Covington, Ky...... Francis W. Howard....... 1923 
Crookston, Minn. ..Timothy Corbett......... 1910 
Dallas, Tex. ..!.... Joseph P. Lynch. ........191) 
Davenport, Iowa...Henry P. Rohiman....... 1927 
Denver, Col. .......J. Henry.Tihen...... 0... 1911 
Des Moines, Lowa .. Thomas W. Drumm...... 1919 
Detroit, Mich...... M.. J: Gallagher. ....,.:.. 1915 
Joseph C, Plagens (Aux.)..1924 

Duluth, Minn...... Thomas A. Welch........ 1926 
El Paso, Tex....... A. J. Schuler, S. Ji... 0050. 1915 
PB Catiewt e+ « M2 Mh. Gannonic. ccc ck coe 1918 
Fall River, Mass... .Daniel F. Feehan......... 1907 
Fargo, N. D........ games O'Reilly... oo. nc eda 1910 
Fort Wayne, Ind....John F. Noll............. 1925 


Grand Rapids, Mich . Joseph G. Pinten 
Great Falls, Mont. .M. 

Green Bay, Wis.... .P. 
Harrisburg, Pa..... 
Hartford, Conn..... 


Helena, Mont...... 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
heer tay Sh Ind 
Kansas City, Mo. 
La Crosse, Wis 
Lafayette, La.. 
287 Wd it © Rare 


.George J. Finnigan . 
.. Stephen Alancastre. 
. Joseph Chartrand. . 
Thomas F. Lillis. . 
A. J. McGavick. . 
.J. B. Jeanmard.. 
.John J, Lawler... 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE. 
(Headquarters, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C.) 


The Conference is incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia and has for its objects 
the unifying of the Catholic people of the United 
States in works of education, social welfare, immi- 
grant aid, Americanization and other activities. 

Administered by a committee of seven Archbishops 
and Bishops, elected by the Bishops in annual meeting; 
Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, D. D., Archbishop 
of San. Francisco, Chairman; Rev. John J. Burke, 
C, 8. P., S. T. D., General Secretary. 

The Executive Department maintains the follow- 
Ing bureaus, the titles of which indicate their special 
fields of activity: Immigration, Publicity and In- 
formation, Motion Pictures,. Historical Records, 
Civie Education, Business and Publications. 

The official publication of the conference is the 
N.C. W. C. Bulletin, Charles A. McMahon, Editor. 

Education—Most Rev. Austin Dowling, D. D., 
Archbishop of St. Paul, airman; Rev. George 
Johnson, Ph.D., Executive Secretary. 

Organized to serve as a clearing house of informa- 


tion concerning Catholic education; an advisory” 


agency in the development of Catholic schools and 
the Cathc lic school system, 

Divistors—Statistics and Information, Teachers’ 
Registration Section, Health Education, Research 
Catholic Education, Library. 


United States—Roman Catholic Bishops. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY OF THE UNITED STATES. | 
Apostolic Delegate to the United og eo er ae Feito Fee ate Delesate a 
ARCHDIOCESES. 


a See. Archbishops. Cons. 
New York, N-Y.... Fiat Dunn (Auxiliary) ..1921 


Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi. Auditor—Mgr. Paul i 


Portland, Ore......-. Edward D. Ho . 
Philadelphia, Pa....D. J. Dougherty, Cardinal..1903 
Gerard P. O' ¢ 


St. Louis, Mo....... John Josepk Glennon,.....1896 
St. Paul, Minn...... Austin Dowling....... es 1912 
San Antonio, Tex...Arthur J. Drossaerts...... 

(Apptd. Archbishop, 1926) 
San Francisco, Cal..E. J. Hanna............. 1912 
Santa Fe, N. M.....Albert Daeger, O. F. M....1919 


Louisville, Ky..... : 
Manchester, N. H.. .G. A. Guertin 1907 
Marquette, Mich... .Paul J. Nussbaum, C. P.. .1913 


Monterey-Fresno . . .John B. MeGinley..-...... 1910 
Mobile, Ala........ Thomas Toolen.......... 1927 
Nashville, Tenn.....Alphonse J. Smith. ...... .1924 
Natchez, Miss...... Richard O. Gerow........ 1924 
Newark, N. J... ..... Thomas J. Walsh..... ..- 1918 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.. .J. H. Conroy...... éfs egy 1912 
Oklahoma, Okla. ...Francis C. Kelley......... 1924 
Omaha, Neb....... Joseph Rummel..........1928 
eri, Ts. fo... See Vacant.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... ugh.G. Boyle. i.cccseee< 1 
Ponte “Fis. ss. Aloysius J. Willinger....... 1929 
Portland, Me....... John Gregory Murray.....1920 
Providence, R. I.. ..Wm. A. Hickey... .......1919 
Raleigh, N. C....... William J. Hafey......... 1925 
Richmond, Va...... Andrew D. Brennan. ..... 1926 
Rochester, N. Y....J, Francis O’Hern...... »..1929 
Rockford, Ml....... Edward F. Hoban..... 2.21921 
St. Augustine, Fla.. .Patrick Barry. ........... 1922 
8¢, Cloud, Minn... 3) F. Busoh... oo oc ares 1910 
St. Joseph, Mo..... Francis Gilfillan.......... 1922 
Sacramento, Cal. ...Robert J. Armstrong......1929 
Salt Lake C., Utah. .John J. Mitty.........5.. 1926 
San Juan, P. R.....Edwin B. Byrne.......... 1925 
Savannah, G@...... Michael J. Keyes, 3, M... .1922 
Scranton, Pa....... Thomas C, O'Reilly 1928 = 
Seattle, Wash... ... Edward J. O’Dea......... | 


Sioux City, Iowa... Hae Heelan. ...... 


Sioux Falls, S. D....B. J. Mahoney........ 
Spokane, Wash..... Charles White........... 
Springfield, Tll...... De Ai. GPIB aeie vices ane 
Springfield, Mass. . .Thos. M. O'Leary. .......1921 
Superior, Wis.......Theodore Reverman......1926 
Syracuse, N. Y...... Daniel J. Curley..... ersten LOS 
Toledo, Ohio... 2.2! Samuel A. Stritch. >. .... 11921 
Trenton, N. J. -John J. MeMahon........ 1928 
Tucson, Ariz. . D. J. Gercke........ esse 1023 @ 
Wheeling, W. V: Jonn J. Swint......... + «01922 
Wichita, Kan... Augustus J. Schwertner. . .1921 


Wilmingtecn, D .Edmonil J. Fitzmaurice. . .1925 ~ 

Winona, Minn... ..,Francis M. Kelly 1926 -_ | 

Rutheniandiocese(1) Basil Takach........ ose ee L9GZ4 
Y “ (2)Constantine Bohachevsky.1924 


hte and Publictty—Rt. Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, 


D., Bishop of Harrisburg, Chairman; Justin 


McGrath, Director. 


The N. C. W. C. News Service serves ninety 

Catholic daily and weekly newspapers 
the United States and elsewhere. psig 
Aside from its headquarters staff it maintains 
correspondents in the one American cities — 
tals. The A enjoys 


It maintains a Nation-wide scrutiny of legislation _ 

oe peels sated = religious welfare. me 
al Action—Right Rev. Thomas F. is, D. D., 
Bishop of Kansas City, Chairman; Rev. John A. 
ie On ee Ri ‘osep Sehrem 
ay Organ: s——Right Rev. Joseph 3) 

D. D., Bishop of Cleveland, Chairman. bas q 

This department consists of two co-ordinate ‘ 
branches—the National Council of Catholic Men — 
and the National Council of Catholic Women. 

These co-ordinate branches have local units in 
every one of the 104 dioceses and have affiliated 
Nes yee VA eee woe State; diocesan and 
lo anizations of Catholic : 
throughout the United States.: rane on Ashes 


~) 
7 


“- 345°) a!” r i 7 ‘ais ~ r 
, . ‘ — 5 


- 


U. S.—Roman Catholic Statistics; Knights of Columbus. 485 
ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STA . 
(Data, which covers dioceses, from 1929 Official Catholic Directory, copyrighted by P. J. ae & Sons) 


Archdioceses, Children) Catholic Archdi 
Dioceses, Vicarl-| Cler- | Chur-| Attend-| Popula- || Dioceses, Vieati-| Cler- Attends Popuias 


} ates-Apostolic. |} gy. | ches, ing. tion. ates-Apostolic. | gy. | ches. ing. 

231 229] 14,848 

102 106 407 

104 188 1254 

210 128} 13,085 

il 140 042 

91 110 6,134 

504 272} 43,767 

231 162 23,441 

211 120} 23,940 

97 132 451 

150 108 7,680 

Monterey-Fresno 83 76 3,628 

Nashville. ...... 60 52 6,681 

Natchez. ...... 74 109 7,027 

Newark........ 715 276] 91,821 
Ogdensburg 168 162 44 

Klahoma’..... . 151 167 8,239 

Omaha...... 248 184) 18,549 

Peoria hie. ath 258 236} 17,809 

Pittsburgh... .. 677 436] 92,065 

‘ortiand . .. 5... 197 188 25,028 

Providenee..... 320 128 31,511 

Ihe See 43 70 1,877 

Richmond 105 113 9,437 

Rochester. . 259 159 32,004 

Rockford . . . 155 103 487 

Sacramento 127 3,078 

St. Augustin 93 94 4,607 

St. Cloud...... 189 139 8,585 

St. Joseph... ... 97 102 5,034 

Bake. '5 335 2h 28 29 1,369 

Savannah...... 60 60 4,775 

Scranton....... 351 251) 27,073 

Beattle.. 2... 201 156} 13,184 

ae Sioux City... .. 170 146 12,144 

8,904) 54,195 || Sioux Falls... .. oo PAG 189 6,882 

12,865) 132,171||Spokane....... 84 99 4,630 

5,137 38,565 || Springfield, Ill . . 228 163} 13,389 

107,376: 630,413 || Springfield, Mass 447 230} 45,712 
»289 ,08' Superior. . a 94 150 68 

3 117,124 || Syracuse 214 157 20,142 
18,262; 118,659}| Toledo. . 249 149 05 

16,629 195,000 || Trenton . 248 219 39,899 
4,092) 69,871 || Tucson. . 67 111 738 
43,493) 183,372]| Wheeling ...... 121 156 29 

11,015; 130,419}| Wichita........ 143 153 9,008 

2,250 23,191 || Wilmington. . 70 53 14 

25,743} 145,000}/ Winona........ 125 125} 11,412 

, 2,342 32,425 || Belmont Abbey . 17 7 139 

27,528 175,000 || Ukrainian Greek 90 129 12,585 
16,257 81,997 || Pittsburgh-Gr’k. 143 175) iF aese 

50,437 602,329 || V-A of Alaska. . 23 44 681 

40,849 || V-A of Haw. Isl. 48 105 4,437 


88 0,846 
25,254) 185,775 


Indianapolis’: : : 10/892|  80,000|} ‘Totals. . .. . . .| 26,353] 17,936|2,488,682|20,112,758 


Kansas City.... 


ns 
Italics denote archdioceses. There are Cardinals | seminaries with 14,686 students; 237 colleges for boys 
at New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. | and 734 academies for girls. There are 7,063 parishes 
4 Arehbishops number 17; bishops, 104; secular | with schools; 357 orphan asylums with 54,350 inmate 
clergy, 18,722: religious Clergy, 7,631. Of the | orphans; 150 homes for the aged- 624 hospitals, 
churches 11,903 have resident priests. There are 136 Converts in the last year numbered 36,376. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. 


(Contributed by the Supreme Council of the Organization.) 
Knighi nization, was; Assets of the Order were $30,256,393.03, and 
Piety in ay Oey pred enene esociation for | insurance reserve liabilities as of Jan. 1, 1929 were 
Certo e me ae ne “Ghivck = New Wo a force was $278,235,306 and the 
ee oan ee ae oF gurplus or margin of. Salety 3 was $6,885,337.78 or 
0 pera’ he Union, every .51 per cent above statutory*requirements, 
Eovince. “s “asa my Er Mavied Cabs, Philippine Supreme Officers are: Supreme Knight, Martin H. 
Islands, Porto Rico, Alaska, Panama and Newfound- Carm Y 
land. Knight John F. Mart 
Its charter permits engaging in public welfare, | Secretary, William J. 
relief, educational CA Dead eels CHL 
P a nee weltire eeekelaatton by the United | Mo.; Supreme Physician, Edward W. Fahey, St. 
States Government and collected and ey Paul, Minn.; Supreme Chaplain, Rev. John J. Mc- 
several million dollars while acting in that capacity, 
was | David F. Supple, San Francisco, California. 
Bins by the prter on tone oo ood, | Eg ee ae ra Hoan, Cate 
; flood, Sy . Craig, Sioux Sy Saeie é 
ee cuentas on - Gloons, “Topeka.” Kans; Howard P.” Ryan, Los 
eee he Held of Bove, rare | Quast’ Mehta Fammieace BU Datel 
7 uate university arles_ P. levy, cata lng ‘ 
sy, ein boys cM eg Ge ge Notre a fab ee Poe ienner es week ier 
ides leader £05 tener: | Joba, Hi. Red ver, Colo.; John F, O'Nelli, 


University. t also prov: ; nn din, Denver, 
ee eee ee ee eee oe ese | Hee, Saadeh ene, Oma. 
# 3 ott. - ' 29. was .; Dr. Claude 3 ) H < 
The. total membership as of July tuncild. | Swift. Boston, Massachusetts, 


637,122 members in 2 
wr 
a 
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BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


(Most Rev. Charles Palmerston Anderson, Presiding Bishop, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. His 
assistant is Bishop Hugh L. Burleson of South Dakota. 


Alabama—William G. McDowell, Birmingham. 

Alaska—Peter Trimble Rowe (miss.), Seattle, Wash. 

Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 

Arkansas—James R, Winchester, Little Rock; 
BE. W. Saphore, Suffragan, Little Rock; E. T-. 
Demby, Suffragan, Little Rock. 

California—E. L. Parsons,!San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento: W. H. Moreland. San Joaquin, L. C. 
Sanford (miss.), Fresno. Los Angeles: W. B. 
Stevens, Los Angeles. 

Colorado—t. P. Johnson, Denver; Fred Ingley, Co- 
adjutor, Denver. 


Connecticut—E. C. Acheson, Middletown. 
Dakota, North—J. Poyntz Tyler (miss.), Fargo. 


Dakota, South—H. L. Burleson, Sioux Falls. 
W. B. Roberts, Suffragan, Sioux Falls. 


Delaware—Philip Cook, Wilmington. 


District of Columbia—James E. Freeman, Wash- 
ington. 

Florida—F,. A. Juhan, Jacksonville, South Florida; 
Cameron Mann, Winter Park; John D. Wing, Co- 
adjutor, Winter Park. 


Georgia—Frederick F. Reese, Savannah. Atlanta. 
Heury J. Mikell, Atlanta. 


Idaho—Middleton S. Barnwell (miss.), Boise. 


Iilinois—Charles Palmer Anderson; S. M. Griswold, 
Suffragan, Chicago. Quincy: Edward. Fawcett, 
oo Springfield: John C. White, Springfield, 


Indiana—Joseph M. Francis, Indianapolis. North- 
ern Indiana. Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 


Iowa—Theodore N. Morrison, Davenport. Harry 
S. Longley, Coadjutor, Des Moines. 


Kansas—James Wise, Topeka. Salina: 
H. Mize, Salina. 


Kentucky—Charles Edward Woodcock, Louisville. 
Lexington; Henry P. A. Abbott, Lexington. 
Louisiana—Davis Sessums, New Orleans. 
Maine—Benjamin Brewster, Portland. 
Maryland—Edw. T: Helfenstein, Coadjutor, Balti- 
more. Easton: Geo. W. Davenport, Easton, 
Massachusetts—Charies L. Slattery, Boston. 8. G. 
Babcock, Suffragan, Boston. Western: Thomas F, 


Robert 


Davies, Springfield. 
Michigan—Herman Page, Detroit. Marquette: 
R. Le R. Harris, Marquette. Western: J. N. 


McCormick, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Frank A. McElwain, Minneapolis. 
Duluth: Granville G. Bennett, Duluth. 

Mississippi—Theodore D. Bratton, Jackson. Wm. 
Mercer Green, Coadjutor, Meridian. 

Missouri—F. F. Johnson, St. Louis. 
Sidney C. Partridge, Kansas City. 

Montana—William F. Faber, Helena; H. H. H. 
Fox, Coadjutor, Billings. 

Nebraska—Ernest Vincent Shayler, Omaha. West- 
ern: George A. Beecher (miss.), Hastings. 

Nevada—Thomas Jenkins (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 

New Mexico—F. B. Howden (miss.), Albuquerque. 

New Jersey—-Paul Matthews; Albion W. Knight. 
Coadjutor, Trenton. Newark: Wilson R. Stearly, 


Newark, N. J 
New York City. 


Western: 


New York—Wm. T. Manning 
Arthur 8. Lloyd and Herbert Shipman, Suffragans. 
Central: Charles Fiske, Utica; Edward H. Coley, 
Suffragan, Utica, Western: D. L. Ferris, Cameron 
J. Davis, Coadjutor, Buffalo. Albany: G. A. Old- 
ham, Albany. Long Island: Ernest M, Stires, 
Garden City. John I. B. Larned (Suffr.), Brooklyn. 

North Carolina—Joseph Blount Cheshire, Raleigh. 
Edwin A. Penick, Coadjutor, Charlotte. East 
Carolina: T. C. Darst, Wilmington. Western 
North Carolina: J. M. Horner, Asheville. 

North Dakota—(See Dakota, North.) 

Ohio—William Andrew Leonard, Cleveland; W. L. 
Rogers, Coadjutor, Cleveland. Southern: Boyd 
Vincent, Cinn. 

Oklahoma 


eee hones Casady (miss.), 
y. 
Oregon—Walter Taylor Sumner, Portland. Eastern: 
W. P. Remington (miss.), Pendleton. 
Pennsylvania—Thos. J. Garland, Philadelphia; 
Francis M. Tait, Coadjutor. 
ander Mann, Pittsburgh. Bethlehem: q 


Sterrett, Bethlehem. burg: James H. Dar- 
lington, Harrisburg. Erie: John C. Ward, Erie. 


United States—Protestant Episcopal Bishops. 


S$ 


Mexico—Frank W. Creighton (miss.), Mexico City, 


Pittsburgh: Alex- 


Rhode Island—J. De W. Perry, Providence. 


South Carolina—Albert S._ Thomas. Upper 
South Carolina: Kirkman G. Finlay, Columbia 


South Dakota—(See Dakota, South.) 


Tennessee—Thomas F. Gailor, Memphis. 3. M. 
Maxon, Coadjutor, Nashville. 


Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston. Dallas: H. T. 
Moore, Dallas. Western: William T. Cavers, San 
Antonio. Northern: E. Cecil Seaman, Amarillo. 


Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake City. 


Vermont—Arthur C. A. Hall, Burlington; Samuel 
B. Booth, Coadjutor, Burlington. 


Virginia—H. St. George Tucker, Richmond. South- 
ern: B. D.. Tucker, Norfolk; A. C. Thomson, 
Coadjutor, Portsmouth. Southwestern: Robert C. 
Jett, Roanoke. 

West Virginia—W. L. Gravatt, Charleston; Robert 
E. L. Strider, Coadjutor, Wheeling. 


Wisconsin—William_ Walter Webb, Milwaukee; 
Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Coadjutor, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac: Reginald H. Weller, Fond du Lac; 
Eau Claire: Frank E. Wilson. 


Washington—Olympia: S. Arthur Huston, Seattle; 
Edward M. Cross, (miss.) Spokane. 


Wyoming—Elmer N. Schmuck (miss.). 


Africa — Liberia: Robert. E. Campbell (miss,). 
Monrovia; Theo. M. Gardiner (miss.), Sufiragan, 
Cape Palmas. 


Brazil—Southern: William M.M. Thomas (miss.). 
Rio Grande do Sul. Y 
China—Frederick R. Graves (miss.), Shanghai; 
Logan H. Roots (miss.), Hankow; Alfred A. 
Gillman (miss.), Suffragan, Wuchang; D. Trum- 
bull Huntington (miss.), Anking.§ ~ 
Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.), Port au Prince. 
Saper Canal Zone—James C. Morris (miss.), 
ncon. 
Cuba—Hiram R. Hulse (miss.}, Havana. ; 
Virgin Islands—C, B. Colmore, in charge. 
Dominica—H. R. Carson in charge. 
yo ca NS McKim (miss.), Tokio. North Tokio: 
. F. Reifsnider (miss.), Suffragan, Tokio: Shirley 
H. Nichols (miss.), Kioto. Norman S. Binsted 
(miss.), Tohoku. 
Hawaiian Islands—Samuel H. Littell (miss ). 


Eeponines Ss Quvyrieue F. Mosher  (miss.). 

anila. 

Porto Rico—Chas. B, Colmore (miss.), wan; 
M. Ferrando, Suffragan, Ponce. shy tie 


RETIRED BISHOPS. 


A. R. Graves, late Bishop of Kearney, Sonora, Cal. 
= H. Wells, late Bishop of Spokane, Tacoma. 
ash. 
Paul Jones, late Bishop of Utah, Orange, N. J. 
Hoary B. Restarick, late Bishop of Hawaii, Hono- 
ulu. 
R. L. Paddock, late Bishop of Fast Oregon, Williams- 
¥ Rh * a j 
ames D. Morrison, late Bishop of Duluth, ens- 
burg, N. x. amps! 
Boe D. Aves, late Bishop of Mexico, Seabrook, 


ex. 
P. M. Rhinelander, late Bisho} f 
Me Bish eine ae 
Fra: u oul te j 
an tone an op Coadjutor of Ohio, 
Frank H. Touret, late Missionary Bishop of Idaho, 


Jule We Ase cod, lave Maadonadt ee 
ulius W. Atwoo te on B 
Walter Bt Overs f Missi whoa ved 
alter H. Overs, late Missionary B 
Jamestown, N. Y. Hh Bion ot el 
‘William Lawrence, late Bishop of Massachusetts, 
oston. 
Theo. P. Thurston, late Bish f Mis, 
Oklahoma, Chula Vista, Galt, fs aes. 


Nathaniel S. Thomas, late Bishop of Wyoming, — 


Paris, France. 


Chauncey B. Brewster, late Bis 
pl? hop of Connecticut, 


ti 2 
ee se Burton, late Bishop of Lexington, Lex- 
Lucien Lee Kinsolwing, pate Bishop of Southern 


Brazil, Forest Hills, ee ee 
Richard H. Nelson, late Bishop of Albany, N. ¥., 


ibany. 


M 
3 
i 


7s PPP age RA altos 


William F. McDowell, 2107 -Wyomt 
ray ani Ro 7 Wyoming Avenue, 
William &. Anderson, 581 Boylston St., Boston, 


ass. 

John L. Nuelsen, 82 Hinterbe 7 
Switzerland. 9 ag Se 
Edwin H. Hughes, 1609 Chicago Temple Idi 
Chieago, Ili. 7 eo ae 

Mater Ry ween h chy France. 
tancis J. McConnell, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Frederick D. , Omaha, Neb. sina 
Herbert Welch, 524 Penn. Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Thomas Nicholson, 34 Eizabeth Street, E. 
Detroit, Mich. 
tae W. Leonard, 202 Morris Avenue, Buffalo, 


John W. Robinson, Delhi, India. 

Eben S. Johnson, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Lauress J. Birney, Shanghai, China. 

Frederick B. Fisher, Calcutta, India. 

~ Ernest L. Waldorf, 1121 McGee Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 7 

Charles E. Locke, 1000 Portland Ave., Saint Paul, 


Street, Phila- 


Avenue, San 


inn. 

Ernest G. Richardson, 1701 Arch 
delphia. 

Charles W. Burns, 3 City Hall 
Francisco, Cal. 

deer Blake, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frederick T. Keeney, Atlanta, Ga. 


BISHOPS OF THE 


PT AN 


Residence. Elected. 
Warren A. Candler. .Atlanta, Ga... .1898 
Collins Denny....-.. Richm -1910 
Edwin D. Mouzon..Charlotte, N .1910 
John M. Moore... -19i8 
W. F. McMurry .--1918 
U. V. W. Darlington. Huntington, W. Va........ 1918 
H. M. Du Bose... .. Nashville, Tenn.........-.- 1918 


Headquarters, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; President—Bishop William_ Fraser 
McDowell; Vice-President—Rey. Stephen J. Herben; 
Recording Secretary—Rev. Harry Burgan; 
Treasurer—Melville E. Church. : 
General Secretary—Rev. Clarence True Wilson 
Research Secretary—Deets Pickett; Field_Secretary— 
Rev. E. L. Hatoneecretar » af Negro Work—Rev. 
R. Howard; Secretary Yo ng People's Work—D. 
Bootle a Patterson; Office Secretary—Miss Ina L. 
tes, 


Advisory Members—Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
52 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C.; imeon D. 
Fess, Ohio; Willis C. Hawley, Oregon; Homer Hoch, 
Kansas; Rey. Dr. Thomas H, Lewis, 2844 Wisconsin 
Ave., Washington, D. C.; T. J. B. Robinson, Iowa; 
Addison T. Smith, Idaho; John W. Summers, Wash- 


ington (State). 
Stereo Members—Robert I. Ballinger, Cor. 12th & 


op James Cannon, Jr. 
Z nnn: General ‘Secretary: 
' Bishop James 


Sheppard, Dr 
etn. oe onappell: Dr. W. A. Lambeth, Mrs. Mary 


renner af the Board—Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 


Executive Committee: 
W. A. Newell, 


wh es composing the Federal Council are: 

Pia: Cuarcpes, North; National Baptist ead 
vention, Free Baptist Churches; Christian wane 
Churches of God in North America (General Elder- 
ship); Congregational churches; Disciples of am 
Friends; Evangelical Synod of_ North Ame ee 
Byangelieal Church; Methodist Eepiecones Church; 
Methodist Episcopal Church South; African ee 
dist Episcopal Church; African M. E. Zion Focte : 
Colored M. foi Church in America; 


Moravian Church; 
terian in the U. §. A.; Presbyterian Chureh 
in ee South; Primitive Methodist Church; 


Episcopal Church 
National Council of the Protectene | D os urerd 


y .. Reformed Episcopal 

si : Pav deen 
Church; United Lutheran Churc - 

_ tive member) + United Presby tert 

ood Street, New York City. . 


es are ub 


{% 
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BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


H. Lester Smith, Chattanooga, Ten. 
Charles L. Mead, Denver, Colo. 
Robert E. Jones, New Orleans, La. 

Matthew W. Clair, Covington, Ky. 

George A. Miller, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

Titus Lowe, Portland, Ore. 

George R. Grose, Peking, China. 

Brenton T. Badley, Bombay, India. 

Wallace E. Brown, Helena, Mont. 

Raymond J. Wade, Stockholm, Sweden. 

James C. Baker, Seoul, Korea. ; 
Edwin F. Lee, Singapore, Straits Settlements 


Malaysia. 
RETIRED BISHOPS. 

Earl Cranston, New Richmond, O. 

John W. Hamilton, Washington, D.C. 

Joseph F. Berry, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Wiliam Burt, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Frank M. Bristol, Washington, D. C. 

Richard J. Cooke, Athens, Tenn. 

Wilbur P. Thirkield, National Arts Club, 15 
Gramercy Park, New York City. 

William F. Oldham, 66 Sherman Avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
note W. Warne, 428 Fast 22nd Street, Brooklyn, 


‘Chawles B. Mitchell, 865 North Marengo 8t., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Isaiah B. Scott, 125 Fourteenth Avenue North, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH. 


Residence. 


W. N. Ainsworth.. ..Macon, Ga...............1918 
James Cannon jr....Washington, D. C.........1918 
H. M. Dobbs....... Birmingham, Ala.......... 1922 
W. B. Beauchamp... Atlanta, Ga.............. 1922 
Sea Nie seen Houston, Texas..........+ 1922 
H. A.jBoaz . Little Rock, Ark... .......1922 


M. E. CH. BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND PUBLIC MORALS. 


Chestnut, Philadelphia; Howard D. Brewer, Whole- 
sale Druggist, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Harry W. 
Burgan, 2508 Maryland Ave., Baltimore; Dr. Arthur 
C. Christie, 4525 Cathedral Ave., Washington, D, C.; 
M. E. Church, Falls Church, Va.; Rev. John H. 
Daugherty, 457 Pine Street, Williamsport, Pa.; 
Rey. Stephen J. Herben, 150 Fifth Ave., New 


York City; William Newton Jackson, Salisbury, Md.; | 
Maurice Otterback, Anacostia Bank, Washington, 


D. C.; J. C. Penney, Penn Terminal Bldg., New_York 
City; Harry L. Price, 500 Chesapeake Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore; John Raine, Rainelle, W. Va.; Arthur H. 
Sapp, 326 N. Jefferson St., Huntington, Ind.; Rev. 
Frederick H. Spence, 432 W. Main Street, Jackson, 


} Mich.; Rev. Morris E. Swartz, 148 Arch Street, Sun- 


bury, Pa.; John W. Vickerman, 16 Hawley Ave., 
Bellevue, Pa.; Rev. Edward 8S. Weaver, Trinity 
M. E. Church, Lima, Ohio: Rev. Ernest 8. Williams, 
1119 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore. p 


M. E. CH. (SOUTH) BOARD OF TEMPERANCE AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
(Headquarters, Bliss Building, Washington, D. C.) 
President; Eugene L.{ Dr. Comer Woodward, Hon, Morris PEED aera Dr. 


BU a S. Parker, Mr. G. L. Morelock, Mrs. 


Newell, Dr. W. A. Lambeth, Dr. W. G 


<, Mrs, ‘ 
Catan ze ” Fitzgerald S. Parker,| Henry, Dr. E. L. Crawford, Dr. J. S. Peters, Hon. 


Charles M. Hay, Mrs. Mary H. Armour, George In 
Hackney, Dr. J. N. Hillman, Dr. E. B. Chappell, 
Dr. W. G. Cram, Dr. A. C. Millar. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


tained in the Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C., and at 77 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Di- 
The officers of the Council are: President, M, E. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell; ‘Treasurer, Frank H. 
Mann; General Secretaries, Charles S. Macfarland, 
Samuel McCrea Cavert and Rey. John M. Moore. 
Evangelism and Life Service—Right Rev. A. R. 
Cates Chairman; Rev. Charles L. Goodell, 
ecutive panty, 
Christian Education—Professor Luther A, Weigle, 
Chairman; Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary. 
Church and Social Service—Prof. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Chairman; sah yh a ae ae 
: Rev. James Myers, Piel re’ P 
Re ai eis Relations—Bishop George for 
Clement, Chairman; Dr. George E. Haynes and 
Rev. W. W. Alexander, Executive Secretaries. 
International Justice and Goodwill—Hon. George 
W. Wickersham, Chairman; Key. Sidney L. Gullick, 
Seeretary; Walter W. Van Kirk and Mrs. Jeannette 
W. Emrich, Associate Secretaries. » 
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WORLD-WIDE 


(From the Methodist (U. S.) Year Book, 1929.) - 


f Denomination. 


Wesleyan Methodists: A 
Great Britain, iii Se vee ves ewciee 
MEPOUS IO foie, chosen wea, des y'e\* + cles 
Foreign Missions......... 

French Conference...... 
South African Conference 

Primitive Methodists... . 

United Methodist Chure 

Wesleyan Reform Union......... aA 

Independent Methodist Churches.... . 

Australasian Methodist Church....... 

New Zealand Methodist Church...... 

United States: 

Methodist Episcopal.............- 
Methodist Episcopal, South........ 
Methodist Protestant, 
African Methodist Episcopal(Col’ 'd). 
African Methodist Epis. Zion scor 4) 
Colored Methodist Episcopal. . 
Free Methodist....... 
Wesleyan Methodist 
Primitive Methodist. . 
Congregational Meth 
~ New Congregational Methodist. .. 
Union American Meth. Epis. (Col es 
African Union Meth. Prot. eos 
Ref. Zion Union fel et (Col'd) . 
Ref. Meth. Union Epis. (Col'd)..... 
Colored Methodist Protestant...... 
African Methodist Protestant....... 
African American Meth. Epis....... 
United Church of Canada............ 


METHODISM: ‘ “4 
Sunday Schools. : 
Church- | 
Officers, es. 5 
Total. Teach.” Scholars, 
800,292! 


7,328 | 118,134 
335 2'199 


33,889 | 405,865 
16,335} 179,893 
17,351 


New Zealand figures include the Solomon = 
with 3 native ministers, 198 lay preachers, 5,519 mem- 
bers, 3 Sunday Schools, 253 scholars, 98 churches, 

ethodism is also represented in several European 
countries by Conferences and Missions affiliated to 
the Methodist Episcopal ea gt 3 America, and 
their membership is included in the figures given 


= ae G. 


shave GENERAL PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE. 
Richards, D.D., U.D., Lancaster, Pa.; Vice-Presidents—Rev. V. a rere, 


91,282 


—s 


, Sumter, 8. C., and Ne Prof. Curtis, D.D., D. Litt., Edinburgh; General Secretary—Rev. W. 
eon M.A., 44 Queen St., Edinburgh; American ‘Secretary—Rev. H. B. Master, D.D., U.D., Philadelphia, 


WORLD-WIDE PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Congre- | Ministers. 


gations. 

European Continent........ . 6,323 7,201 
The British Isles............ 5,902 5,414 
POs sori tay dnip A'e86 5 5,513 1,854 
PASTOR, Gis ecto 's « 1,709 1,190 
North America 27,621 21,060 
South America 259 179 
West Indies 233 117 
Australasia,...... 3 1,669 944 

Approx. Totals (1929)..... 49,229 37,959 


The next Census Returns will be presented at the 
Quadrennial Council to be held at Belfast, N. Ire- 
land, in 19383. The figures for North America 
include—part of United Church of Canada; Pres- 
a Church in Canada; Presbyterian Church in 
U.S. (9,432 congregations); Presbyterian Church 
in U. * (3,596 ilar Cumberland Presby- 
terian Chureh (1,2 yoo ae felis a Cumberland 
2p ikaw Po sigaad) United Presbyterian Church 

of North America (898 congregations); Assoc. Ref, 


Communi- Pupils in Sabbath 
Elders. cants or Sabbath School © 
Church Schools and | Teachers 
Members. |Bible Classes.|and Officers. 
39,925 4,411,364 633,257 6,680 
48,258 1,700,758 828,379 87,253 
7,10 61,924 411,61 0,903 
7,48 87,4 337,181 12,506 
108,313 4,093,184 3,335,764 275,206 
281 aa 28/900 | +90 
488 23,022 291905 eu 
5,984 137,203 136,216 13,721 
217,787 11,453,090 5,741,220 429,959 


Church of South; Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(Old School and New); Reformed Church in America 
(738 congregations); Reformed Church in the United 
States (1,744 congregations); Christian Reformed 
Church in America; Presbyterian Church in Mexico. 

The Figures for South America include—Brazil: 
Church of Scotland in South America; American 
Presbyterian Mission (Colombia, Guatemala, Vene- 
zuela) Chili; Waldensians Church in Uru uay; Free 
Church of Scotland Mission in Peru; Welsh Settle- 
ment in Patagonia. : 


OVER 33,000,000 IN WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Officers Total 
GRAND |Sunday|_ and Pupils. | Member- 

DIVISIONS. Schools Teachers ship. 
No. America]195,343/2, ae: 799} 17,510,830]19,970,629 
Cent. Amer. 381 1,832 1909 20,930 

So. America.| 2,976 11,695 159,160 170.8 
West Indies.} 1/930 7,364) 171,330] — 188,694 
Europe "62 854,905) 8,462,845} 9,317,750 
Biden tise. 1427] 96,564] 1,470,818] 1,567,382 
Africa. . 13/148] 63,477 "726,181 89,658 


Officers Total — 
GRAND |Sunda; = 
_Divisions, Schoo! enone eae Member 
Malaysia . a 422 8,161 100,463] | 108,624 
Oceania, . 2 898 89,720] 790/710 880,430 


1928 Totals |356, 146|3 
1924 Totals |347,001|3, 


1924-28 Inc.| 9,145 


.603,517|29,411,435|33,014,952 


83,325) 253,916 


337,341 


520,192|29,157,419 32,677,611 
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UNITED arias za CD OF RELIGIOUS. BODIES. 
[AR ans OF MORE IMPORTANT STATISTICS, BY DENOMINATIONS: 1926. 


« Assemblies of God, General Counce il. 
See Jacobite Apostolic Church 


Bapelse bodies: 
No mm Baptist Convention. . 
Southern Baptist Convention. . 
Negro Baptists 
General S ee Baptists 
Seventh Dar Be Dtists 
Free Willi Ba 


American Baptist Association 
Brethren, German Baptist (Dunkers): 
Church of the Brethren (Conservative Dunkers). . 
Old German Baptist Brethren 
The Brethren Church (Pr 
Seventh Day 
Church of God, 
Brethren, Plymouth: 


mite. 
eee Brethren IV. 
Plymovth Brethren V . 
Plymouth Brethren VI. 
Brethren, River: 


Old Order or Yorker Brethren 
d United Zion's Children 
_ Catholic Ee Church 
Christadelphians 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 
Christian Church ss Convention of the Christian bi oa 
Christian Science Parent Church 


ft Christ, (Holiness) U.S. A 
Church of ae Scientist 
Church o; 
Church o: Soa (Headquartei 
_ Church of God atts at Hag of ¢ 


hurches ee the Living God: BY L 
~ Church of the arth God, Pont Pillar and Ground of Truth 8 38 tire 


5,442 
996 


1,385 | - 
192 
881,696 
939 


Alb: eet ox Church 
ie aerisn \rthodox Chu reh 
Greek O;) once ee eee 


210; 330 
314.518 | 339,863 
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SUMMARY OF MORE IMPORTANT STATISTICS, 1926—Continued. 
Churches Membership 
Denomination - | —-- —-———- 


| 1926 1916 


Evangelistic associations: 


Ronee Christian Church........- P 53 54 
ostolic Faith Mission. . . 14 24 
bctnan Congregation. . 7 
Church of Daniel's Band. . coh 4 : 6 
Chureh of God as Organized by Christ. . SR Ps. EOI 19 Ys 
Hephzibah Faith Missionary ‘Asdgetationey. 20... teabaoce oe 14 12 
Metropolitan Church Association...... Pe ee oct ee ates 40 
Missionary Church Association.............---.-eeeeeeeee 34 25 
Missionary Bands of the World...............5.-.--0+0++- 11 10 
Be OTSA TOWNES or alai ars cha wiate) ot ovole eikyesale,e wide s © ie.c 4 +,0.+)¢imiw ataly «8 48 21 
Church’ of God: (Apostolic): sos. 5. eee eres eee nes pt ree See, Aree SY SRE Ss 
PUMICE PECIN ES SHUIDOUORs C-y picie'n)a -'oi4 old hare |e 14 ciate « oatb soe eels tinie ape S61... sd | + BOONE Ae panipeeiae 
Free Christian Zion Church of Christ. ..........--.--.+2++-5- 5 35 
het Church CORON COUPISE. osltaaapiiels <2 so cas hap acidelnals © WO niente! > (Ol E dee beens 
riends 
Society of Friends (Orthodox) ee 715 805 
Religious Society of Friends (Hicksite) . 5 3 128 166 
Orthodox Conservative Friends Ce ilburite) ; 41 50 
Friends (Primitive)........... em 1 2 
Holiness Church.,...... 33 
Independent ee 3 9 613 
Jewish Congregations. . 3,11 1,619 
Latter-day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints ..............- 1,275 965 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.... 592 565 
PIRCEMNONUNONS CNUTCN aa. os. civiek ache st vue wide anbieescmaces Bie re oe TOD «.cicteaske'. 
EVA UFO OS ATNCQICR 2 ooo. ie ss sist ys esis ec eee ee eeeess Sil san na ok BOS Peas stecee 
_ Lithuanian National Catholic Church of America............. a 
Lutherans: 
United Lutheran Church in America.... 12.2. sees eee eeee 3,650 3,559 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of North America. 1,180 1,165 
Evangelical Lutheran pines Conference of America. 4,752 3,620 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mo., O. and Other States. 3,917 569 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin = Other 709 612 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the U.S. A........ 55 39 
Norwegian Synod of Amer. Evang. Luth. Giraseli nadie cd 71 | dbase PS Lonceweise ae 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, ...............+5- 2,554 2,740 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other States) 672 826 
PUHOrAnt sy MOG OF ROMBIO. . . .\ks coc nclde sees eee ee wee ms 41 42 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (Eielsen Synod). 15 20 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States....-.. 873 977 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America........... 96 101 
Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod in North America.... . 14 14 
Finnish Evang. Luth. Church of Amer. Suomi Synod...... 185 134 
MIGHErAM TEE COMULCH ce). dios. passe eee wee teweev ers 393 376 
United Danish ty aes Lutheran Church in America..... 190 192 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran National Church of America... 70 64 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church........ 138 47 — 
Church of the Lutheran Brethren in eee 26 23 
Evangelical Lutheran Jehovah Peerenes: 3 6 
Independent, Lutheran Congregations. . as SO ip oecosiels sf WR SOM |e Set rae 
Mennonite bodies 
RRC MTeCR GN IOR Se CP ct. 2) ce PPh eee aes cick i ee 295 307 
Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites... ... 52.02... 0. 0b eee eee 6 17 
Conservative Amish Mennonite Church... ................. 7 13 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Chureh.............2.0.-00005 71 88 
Church of God in Christ (Mennonite)..................--. 26 21 
Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler)...............0.00-. 19 22 
Reformed Mennonite Church... ........ 0. cece ccc et ed enees 31 29 
General Conference of Mennonite Church of N. America. 136 113 
Warenseless Mennonites... oo. sss ccc stereo eececacences 10 ll 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ... ............-ceecececeeecs 99 108 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North America............. 6 53 
Krimmer Brueder—Gemeinde. . 14 13 
Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde. . . 4 rae nk 
Central Conference of Mennonites. . . 29 17 
Conference of the Defenseless Mennonites of 9 15 
meatier Mennonite Ohureh..:....acegetcscagesevecsedive yes 4 5 
naffiliated Mennonite Congregations. ..... Vite ete We hae Bins a ae 
es pero Bodine: (Hein hen 0 ole tint ain 32 eli, dane ba il dear 
ethodist Episcopal Chureh..,....... Gh oSa.ock wie. See 26,130] 29,3 
Methodist Protestant Church... ...... cnses yee even ced ue E etn bic 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church) of America. 619 579 
ere es a E, _ ean? United 
ethodist Episcopal Chure'! BEN. aaieivis ides aah Wee 18,096 | 1 
poperegauipnal Methodist Church ent) 2,114,479 


New Co: regaticnal 1 Methodist or 
Holiness Methodist Church, ..... Pe 
Reformed Methodist Church... ., 

African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
Colored Methodist Protestant Church. 


Union American Methodist Episcopal Chure 73 
African Union Methodist Protestant Church.. 43, 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church............. 2,518 2,621 
Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church - i 
Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal Church. .1)). 115° 1 °°" 25 
Inde een aa Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 29 
Moravian b ihe ae as 
Moravian cieah MA PATNODCabels Sie! ack os sierpl cis SiR eee meer ee 127 110 
Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren in 
PME GUIRATNIOVION Ji. .1.-demattetin it~ 2 <vregts grok alae oem are 34 ‘ 3 


. 


, ne 
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SUMMARY OF MORE IMPORTANT STATISTICS, 1926—Continued. 
Hatamination’ Churches. Membership. " 
1926. 1916. 
2,938 3,828 
User 14,209 
14,793 
etlae Rie ees wee, 
7.850 Ud eae es 
enue | baie 
‘ 276 
1,574 28,245 
Presbyterian Church in the United Stateg of América 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church....,.............--..... 1887 938 mart 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church. .! 10,868 13,077 
United Presbyterian Church of North America...) ! 12.2221: 171,571] 160,726 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. .... oe Rs met Fs ak, 3 451,043 357.769 
Associate Synod of North America (Assoe. "39 "49 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church.................. 20,410 15,124 
Synod of Reformed Presbyterian Ch. of N. America 7,166 8,185 
preformed. Presbyterian Chureh in North Amer. Gen. Synod 1,929 2/386 
0} ees ace’s cet os ARE Se oc cw ag 4 
Reformed bodies: eV 1,859,086 | 1,092,821 
eform ure. ERO rete. dy. cole, Baga dove cig hsoe 
Reformed Church in the United States. . Ber 286 Baa ard 
mongarian Reformed Church in America... csi. ss sagccvlec|vsceeusce}.) . 46s conc gie ‘851 
Free Magyar Reformed Church in Americ 3,992) hoo see 
Christian Reformed Church................ 98,534 |" ” 38,668" 
feetormoed: Episcopal CHUICH, 3 <r. ooo seers o doce nwiiens'sceudans 8,651 11,050 
eer Cag an: MRINE OED 5 che Wenede SLB shied. nd aS gee ott" ~ to ole mie bs 18,605,003 | 15,721,815 
US ee OE ee Ee eae eal Be 4, 

Scandinavian Evangelical bodies: rae 2 SHU 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant of America.......... 36,838 29,164 
Swedish Evangelical Free Church of the U. S. A.......... 8,166 6,208 
Norwegian and Danish Evang. Free Ch., Assoc. of N. Amer. 3,781 2,444 

SOAR CNI Se chencle leg: 0th gs Ep oh rdie o 3.b eerie G He: <3) eins Ther 1,596 1,127 

RMR RSPEDUILON rare Boilers ofthe apsicts binaeiwiniee 2 S65 p 9 word wp awh cores 1,214 950 

Spiritualists: 

National Spiritualists’ Association. ..........-6.06--e eee eee 41,233 23,197 

PORTERS VG SDE Mal CRUTCH 2. slasg-sivicic oc Seidchculeeesewv ei 7,38 5,831 
National Spiritual Alliance of the United States of America 2,01 - "eke 
SERENE Sco ale dl cok ls A okie GAA bo) os, abit aries « eledie atuey 164 260 

Theosophical societies: 

American Theosophical Society.............. ee eG 7,448 5,097 
Theosophical Society of Mes» York, Independent..... . 5 72 
Theosophical Society in America............-.--..-4+e0e- 2 199 
Universal Brotherhood and Theosophical Society...... «(e) 6¥—! sks! tals Vyie' oat ae eee ‘ 

SRI nie rite ans MAS felis eee: on ee gos a's See shells» os 60,152 82,515 
United Brethren bodies: 
erueeh terer rere 1b COREG. - it. opnine os bp ante de ose vs wm 8 377,436 348,828 
United Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution). .............. 17,872 19,106 
fee opr ishiosl: CHUIGI (4... go ac Wilelgje sie w-viaverewis de ce wple se fp oe LB) ele aiee' ancl) 9 Wh UehehRnde el ean 

Ba RTROMAG CUES 6 Dich aisles bagi <Stape Uulle, Haren, wt vei = Wises 54,957 58,566 

CTEM G SOCIOGY 21515615: ots ioivte F ferislors o.8'd eG wieliele.g sie netmafe 200 19 

NIA CSOs OF ATHOPICH oF 50 ,. 5.4 4 bie doc cree 04d were: 28,756] * a. 

re . ' 
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Note by the Bureau of the Census—As the term | 


“members” has a variety of uses, each church was 
requested to report the number of members according 
to the definition of membership in that church or 
organizatios. In some religious bodies the term 
member is limited to communicants; in others it 
ae ee ee persons; and in still others it 
SOVEl enrolle: TSODS. 
eorrhere are Boveri denominations shown at this 
census not reported in 1916. All of them are not new, 
however, as a number were created by divisions in 
denominations which were shown as units in 1916. 
This has resulted in a net gain of 12 denominations. 
At the census of 1926 the total expenditures were 


$817.214,528, as compared with $328,809,999 in 1916. 
Under this item are included the amount expended 
for salaries, repairs, etc., for payments on church 
debt; for benevolences, including home and foreign 
missions, for denominational support, and for all 
other purposes. 

The value of church edifices In 1926 was $3,839,500,- 
610 as compared with $1,676,600,582 in 1916. This 
item includes any building used mainly for religious 
services, together with the land on which it stands 
and all furniture and furnishings owned by the church 
and actually used in connection with church services. 
It does not include buildings hired for religious 
services or those used for social or organization work 
in connection with.the church. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF, AMERICA. 


A Christian, philanthropic, benevolent organiza-~ 
tion, under the presidency of Gen. Ballington Booth, 
incorporated in 1896. While its government is 
modeled on the United States Army, pigs yas 
‘and regulations are made by the Grand Field Counce! 
composed of Officers of and above the rank of Major. 

The Volunteers of America is established in up- 
ward of 100 of the principal centres of America, 
and peas indorsement of leading Cabinet and 

‘tate officials. — 
| Its homes and institutions provide food and lodging 


for the destitute. It gives poor mothers and children | 


‘summer outings. 


the last year the Volunteer Homes and 


‘During t 
5 Institutions provided 503,607 lodgings. During this 


eet 7, 


holiday seasons. 


term 1,417,577 free meals were given out and were 

paid for. Employment was given 53,802. There 

were 197,654 families assisted. Thousands were 
during the Christmas holiday season. 

The Volunteer Prison League has enrolled over 
100,000 and has enabled many thousands of dis- 
charged men secure work. 

During the holiday and Christmas season in the 
work among the destitute, special dinners and pro- 
visions are sent into the homes of families who with 
out this aid and thought would have spent cheerless 


T lunteers’ Gazette is the official organ, 
ae vations head uarters ‘3g maintained in their 
own building at No. 34 West 28th Street, New 


York City, N. Y. 


ley 
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Me 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND PROPERTY, BY STATES. 4 
(The figures, compiled by the United States Census Bureau, are for 1928.) » 


8.8. Chureh Value of Expended Debt on 
States. Members. | scholars. | Edifices. |Church Edifices| in 1926. |Church Edif. | 
cht ey Neg | ab eeteis | 12200007 | Bees Soe ; 
ee AS ES Wy BO) 604,256 ; 712, 1202, ,555, 
ireona. Fi ao pre 153,086 44/968 436 4,948,775 1,347,943 423,903 
Arkansas......;..-.---| , 621,107 385,369 5,678 27,064,498 7,491,518 2,926,519 
Galffornia...........--.| 1,522,211 607,788 4110 | © 118,961,120 | 31,485,171 | 19,121,080 
Colorado. ......: = 352,863 163,692 1,384 22°713,155 5,837,497 2:348'309 
Connecticut. .. - a 956,728 177 060 1,501 73,731,795 | 13,566,538 6,921,562 
Delaware......... Bs 110,142 53,883 481 11,276,836 1,943,766 801,177 
District of 3 83,422 356 32,351,870 6,022/286 3,650,469 
retin 314,060 3,942 54,297,211 | 13,591,885 7.196.895 
567,449 9/283 52,607,249 | 12/255,339 3.571795 
8 852 7199°660 "730,7 ; 
1,085,579 9,059 | 266,708,294 | 59/804:934 | 34,811,694 
"970 6,514 :400;387 | 22'923'895 | 12°091,442 
534,220 5,037 80,094;921 | 18/209/800 5,826,906 
488,59) 4,232 54,746,202 } 13,964,541 5,900,143 
Kentucky..............| 1,051,504 496,109 6,419 60,245,842 | 12'397,663 5,103,174 
Louisiana..............-| 1,037,008 242/837 3,781 35,746,390 $8,454,531 3,982,474 
Sits Se ea ea ne 294092 106,737 1,398 19,186,647 4,617,856 1,528,023 
Maryland...... % 758,366 329.644 2/883 65,641,138 | 13,719.992 8)251,877 
Massachusetts ‘1} 2,500,204 496,375 31176 | 177,425,721 | 34,664;337 | 15,067,890 
Michigan. . 1,786,831 662,687 51252 | 114314555 | 25,972.659 | 12,323,539 
Minnesota. 1,282'188 353,294 4'780 82'460,438 "639,054 748151 
Mississippi 385,995 1233 27,002,31 7,990,05. 2/176. 
Missouri. . . 1,581,278 '540 7,303 | 110,022'697 | 22'986,444 9,840,228 
Montana. 2.02.6 ss. k: "387 62,587 91 8.367, 1,949:976 $11,105 
Nebraska. ........--.- 561,553 268,423 2,790 39,377,144 | 10,037/396 853.006 
PMS U Ain) bh Spcnsics me's << 5 s 2 : a . is 
Wow wampshire,......| _ 223,674 62:21 807 15,116,044 2,889,408 1,115,029 
New Jersey............| 1,983,781 489,651 3,497 | 162:654:034 | 33,852'633 | 20,236,860 
New Mexico........... 215,563 40,436 817 4,361,099 1,113,266 345,673 
New York.............| 6,799:146 | 1,151,156 9,744 | 599,055,640 | 103,744,414 | 77,509,424 
North Carolina... .....: 1,407,005 953,153 9/592 80,471,664 | 17,904,444 7,714,936 
103,589 2° 14;726.580 3,673,802 1,384,853 
1,330,818 9327 | 255,063,123 | 51,909,879 | 32.176,346 
4/205 610,399 | 10:747/222 6,073,116 
142/997 1/364 17,326,319 4469/148 27133,491 
2,092'351 | 13,327 | 439°937;704 | 85,939/734 09.685 
Rhode Island........... : 139 511 23/981,162 5,715,301 1,953,597 
South|Carolina.... 2... 873,528 507,235 5,843 37,109,027 109, 023,233 
South Dakota.......... 294,622 123,270 1,993 17,285,300 4'378,366 1,508,419 
‘Tennessee...........-- 1,018,033 602°776 7,683 54'537,168 | 12'422'295 "852,999 
Heo: oh 2/280;366 | 1,102,294 | 12:773 | 109;736,370 | 281925" 13,546,556 
Wil lage eee ‘591 € 61 1546.96 2:172:773 "451 
WenwHOnt.cs nis sss es. 161,123 45,872 763 12/235,165 2'212'636 397,037 
A) ie ara 1,1727447 688,060 7,213 74,633,081 | 15,233/511 349,756 
Washington,. 1.21.05... 384,182 219,216 2/002 26,768,137 | _7,800/256 4,546,298 
West Virginia. . 21.2... 531,983 387,312 4/286 41,058,955 814315372 $619,943 
Wisconsin,............ 1,472;890 310,515 4'651 93,190,969 | 19'538,115 |° 9/965/673 
WOM Sh hon ie ks n. 62,975 30,749 335 3,857,900 938,818 34: 


Total United States.. .| 54,576,346 | 21,038,526 | 210,924 | 3,839,500,610 | 817,214,528 | 432,459,158 


Church membership figures (in first column) include, 62,017 persons, members of the Mother Church, 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and 668 national members American Theosophical Society, not affiliated with 
any organization, and therefore not distributed geographically. 


THE NEGRO CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 
(Data.compiled for 1926 by the United States Bureau of the Census.) 
Member-| Expendi- 


Value of 


re BAo08 . 


Value of 
State. Ch. ship. tures. |Edif., 1926 
No. No. Dollars. Dollars. |}, 
U.S... .. .|42,585] 5,203,487]43,024,259] 205,782,628 2,434,526 
No. States: 1s Oa 
Mass..... 


72 13,882} 251,967 
3,465 67,809 


379 
351,305 


40 5,163 90,489 
328] 28,292) 879,645) 

944,380 
5,765,535 
FOr One 6,589,258 
IV Site toa 2,2. 14,134,101 
Churches in 1916 numbered 39,592; membership, 4,602,805. 


. Potomac 


et. wen ee ee 


Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C., is being 
erected on the most commanding elevation in the 
nation’s capital to symbolize and stimulate the re- 


ligious life oi the American people. It is 14th Century- 


Gothic in design and will be larger than any English 
cathedral of similar architectural style. 

Because of its location on Mount Saint Alban, 400 
feet above the city proper, its great central tower, 
when completed, will rise 109 feet higher above the 
iver than the Washington Monument. 
The entire foundations; the crypt, with three beauti- 
ful chapels and many arched passageways; the apse, 
and the choir, are structurally complete, as is a major 
portion of the Children’s Chapel. Present construc- 
tion is concerned with the two great transepts which 
are to form the arms of the cross-shaped ce. 

In the Spring of 1929 a nation-wide movement was 
initiated by a group of laymen, headed by General 
John J. Pershing, as National Chairman; former 
United States Senator George Wharton Pepper as 
Executive Chairman, and Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon as Campaign Treasurer, to hasten 
the completion of Was on Cathedral and _ its 
associated institutions for Christian service. More 
than 100 other men and women of prominence, 
residing in all parts of the land, are actively asso- 
ciated with the Right Rev. James E. Freeman, 
Bishop of Washington, in this endeavor. The re- 
sponse has been noteworthy. Gifts and pledges in 
excess of $4,000,000 have been received from more 
than 6,000 men and women and a host of churches, 
Sunday schools, and patriotic organizations. Since 
its inception the Cathedral has been the recipient 
of all offerings, large and small, from 33,000 bene- 
factors. The Cathedral Book of Remembrance shows 
that these have come from every state, and even 
trom foreign lands. 

The present aim is to complete the two transepts 
by 1932, in time for a religious commemoration in 
the Capital City of the two hundredth versary 
of George Washington's birth. More than 250,000 
ecubie feet of stone will be required, and the cost is 
expected to exceed $4,000,000. The idea of a ‘church 
for national purposes’”’ as a symbol of religion at the 
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WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
(Contributed to the Almanac by the staff of the institution.) 
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heart ofjthe Republic is frequentt: i 
ees eq) ly attributed to the 


ent. 
During 1929 Washington Cathedral was visited by 
more than 300,000 worshippers and pilgrims. 

It is being built by the Protestant act 
Cathedral Foundation of the District of Columbia, 
which was granted a charter by Congress in 1893, 
providing authority for the erection in the District 
of Columbia of ‘a cathedral and institutions of 
learning for the promotion of religion and education 
and charity.” 

The crypt contains the tombs of Woodrow Wilson, 
Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee, Admiral George 
Dewey, Bishop Alfred Harding, Melville E, Stone 
and other distinguished Americans. 

Dimensions of Washington Cathedral, as plann 
are: length 534 ft.; span of nave, 40 ft.; height o: 
nave, 95 ft.; area, 71,000 sq. ft. 

Although ‘‘Washington Cathedral” is the approved 
nomenclature, it has been formally designated as the 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Washington Cathedral Close, in which Washington 
Cathedral is situated, is a 6714-acre tract on the 
summit of Mt. St. Alban, and contains, in addition 
to the Cathedral, the National Cathedral School 
for Girls, founded by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst in 1900; 
St. Albans, the National Cathedral School for Boys, 
founded in 1904 through the bequest of Mrs. Harriet 
Lane Johnston, a niece of President James Buchanan; | 
the memorial wing of Washington Cathedral Library, 
the gift of Mrs. Viclet Blair Janin in memory of her 
mother, Mary Jesup Blair; the Bishop's House, con- 
taining the Chapel of the Annunciation, the Peace 
Cross, commemorating the ending of the war between 
Spain te the United States; and St. Alban’s Parish 

urch. 

A handsome collegiate gothic building, designed 
for the use of the College of Preachers of Washington 
Cathedral, is also situated on the Cathedral Close, 
adjacent to the central edifice. It was completed 
during the summer of 1929, and was the gift of the 
late Alexander Smith Cochran, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
who also provided an endowment of $1,000,000. by 
bequest. The Right Rev. Philip . Rhinelander 
former Bishop of Pennsylvania, is the Warden 


THE SALVATION ARMY (INCORPORATED IN 1899) 
(Datesend Sketch Contributed by that Organization.) 


A religious and charitable organization founded by 
William Booth in London, England, in 1865 under the 
name of East London Mission, later changed to the 


Christian Mission. . 
In 1878 the title of The Salvation nerd was 
opted and a world-wide crusade commenced. 

aachie work in ne United States was founded in 1880 

ne man and seven women. 

bye government is on military Hnes, the head of 

the movement being known as General. 

The present occupant of that office is Edward J. 
Higgins, third in succession, and the first General to 
be elected., He takes the place of Gen. Bramwell 
Booth, O. M., who died in 1929. 

The National Leader in the United States is Com- 
mander Evangeline Booth, daughter of William 


Booth. - 
‘America is divided for close supervision into four 
territories—Eastern with headquarters at New 
kK, N. Y., Central at Chicago, Tll,, Western at 
Calif. and Southern at Atlanta, Ga. 

has a resident Commissioner who is 


From its modest beginnings the Salvation Army in 
America has grown in numbers and influence until 
to-day it covers the land, with a network of religious 
and benevolent institutions, as will be seen from the 
following figures for the last available year. 

Corps and outposts 1,735, officers wholly | em- 
ployed in che service 4,814. Total issues of the “War 
Cry” 12,857,833. 558,171 indoor services held re- 
sulting in 109,296 converts. 67 men’s hotels and 9 
women's hotels, and boarding houses with accommo- 
dation for 7,048. 124 men’s Social Service Centers, 
through which 21,826 men passed. 1 dren’s 
Homes with a capacity of 848. 35 Women’s Homes 
and Hospitals sheltering 2,333. 12 Settlements and 
Day Nurseries. 21,063 prisoners assisted on dis- 
charge and situations found. 760,361 Christmas 
dinners and toys given to the poor and destitute. 
42,848 mothers and children given summer holidays. 
3,517,602 needy persons given temporary relief. 
126,346 men and women found employment. 16 
general hospitals treated 49,224 patients. 

Further statistics and information will be gladly 
given if desired. Apply to Commander Evangeline 
Booth, National Headquarters, The Salvation Army, 


Booth. responsible to Commander Evangeline | 7 °\y 14th St., New York City. 
COD rah see Pree ape ree ae 
RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP OF THE WORLD. 

Sect. ieticas ee Europe. Asia. Africa. | Oceania. Total, 
Ma Geibalen. 40,000,000|61,000,000 220,000,000 9009.00 2,000,000 1,500,000] 331,500,000 
Jee mae 75,000;000 ~~ '900,000/115,000,000 7'000,000| 3;000;000|6,000,000} 206,900,000 
Total Christians. . .|116,000,000|61,900,000/455,000,000} 34,000,000) 8,000,000 7,500,006] 682,400,000 
Sones 0,000! 1,000,000] _ 500,000] 30,000] _ 15,630,006 
Mohammedans edans...... 4000 O00 ar aabaae 10 00 "000] 160/000}000] 44,000;000]........] 209,020,000 
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Md tte alin 180,000 SN GOMIMBON sh scarce oe il wy ate atte 230,250,000 
Contuatanists, Taoists| 600,000 ae pep ooo] 12°)“ 35.000;000 
Cree re ape) (cate pele 5,000, 5,600,000] "100,066 a a 
25 060/000 18°000;000 pla pa 870,000] — 50,870,000 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: 


A world organization for women and girls: 
It has for its purpose to advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and’ spiritual interests of young 
women. It has developed a specialized service for 
girls and women for which the Blue’ Triangle is now 
the insignia the world over. 

In sixty countries there are now Y. W. C. As, 
many of which are affiliated with the World’s Com- 
mittee, Y. W. C. A. in London, England. : 

In sixteen countries the Y. W. C. A.s of the United 
States assist in supporting the work and have one 
hundred six American workers on the staff of the 
thirty-seven Associations in these sixteen countries. 
Financial aid is transferred as quickly as possible 
when the work can be carried on alone. ca 

The work in the United States had its beginning in 
New York in 1858 under the name of The Ladies’ 
Christian Association. During the next fifty years 
local work under the same name was established 
independently in cities throughout the United States. 

It was not until 1906 that the national body under 
the name ‘National Board, Y. W. C. A.” was founded. 
Its purpose was to “establish, unite and develop 
Young Women’s Christian Associations’ as well as 
to participate in the work of the World’s Y. W. C. As 
and to advance the physical, social, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual interests of young women. 

Its headquarters are at 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, New York. Its policy, program, and bud- 
get is largely controlled and supplied by the local 
Associations through its bi-ennial convention. — 

In 1928 membership of the Associations in the 
United States was nearly 609,739. 


There are more than 1,100 Associations in addition 
to more than 900 branches and centers and more than 
400 Girl Reserve Clubs of the Y. W. C. A. in the 
United States. 

Officers of the National Board are: Mrs. Robert 
E. Speer, New bas President; Mrs. John French, 
Greenwich, Conn., ¢! n_ Executive Committee; 
Mrs. John H. Finley, New York, Ist vice president; 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 2nd vice president; 
Mrs. Howard G. Myers, New York, 3rd vice presi- 
dent; Miss Katharine Lambert, New York, secretary: 
Mrs. Samuel Murtland, New York, treasurer; Mrs. 
George W. Davidson, Greenwich, Conn., ass't_trea- 
surer; Mrs. William Hencken, Greenwich, Conn., 
ass’t®treasurer; Miss Anna V. Rice, Gen. Sec.; Miss 
Helen A. Davis, Asso. Gen. Sec., Miss Emma P. 
Hirth, Asso. Gen. Sec. 

On the World’s Committee of the Y. W, C. A. are: 
the Hon. Mrs. Montagu Waldegrave, President; Miss 
Charlotte T. Niven, General Secretary; 13 Grosvenor 
Crescent, Hyde Park Corner, London, S. W. 1. 

The gross budget of the local Associations for 1927 
were estimated at approximately $25,900,000 about 
75 per cent. of which was met by earnings from 
cafeterias, boarding homes, etc. 

The National Board budget for the year 1929 is 


proximately $140,000 annually, and income pro- 
ducing and business features which in 1928 represented 


a gross income of about $967,000. Contributions in 
1928 totaled $1,102,500. ve eee 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA. 


3 The annual report for 1929 contains the following 
t: 


ata. 

The National Council of the United States, 
General Offices. 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
city. President, W. Spencer Robertson, Madison, 
N. J.; General Secretary, Fred. W. Ramsey, 
N. Y. City. A National Council meets annually, 
consists of 357 prominent Christian leaders, two- 
thirds of whom must be laymen. It has four nen 
divisions; Domestic or Home, which includes service 
for men and boys in cities, transportation centers, 
army and navy. Im all industries, among colored 
men; Foreign, which conducts work among men and 
boys in 30 other countries; Student, which serves 
young men in colleges and universities, and Personnel, 
which supervises the training, placement and retire- 
ment of secretaries. 

‘This United States organization is also linked with 
Associations in other nations and countries through a 
World’s Alliance with headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. — 

The Ys of theUnited States have 1,496 Associations 


on the Official Roster; 5,282 employed officers, 
951,964 members, of which 257,872 are boys 12-17: 
$224,552,600 net property and funds; with $60,682,- 
a Pet opine 3 reas 3 

activities include 458,563 men and boys in 
gymnasium classes; 70,227 men and boys in reniiar 
educational courses; and 210,750 men and boys in 
Bible study groups. 

The National Council of Canada. General, 
ie une College St., Toronto, Ont.; President, 
R. F. McWilliams, Winnipeg, Man.: General Secre- 
tary, Harry Ballantyne. There are 74 Associations 
on the Official Roster in Canada with 50,392emem- 
os cee’ oor eee anes oa $6,945,900 net 

+ an * ’ - 

pengitures L 700 operating ex. 
State Executive Committee of New York. 
General Offices, 2 West 45th St., New’ York City; 
Chairman, James H. Post; State Secretary, F. I. 
Eldridge. The Papert shows 138 Associations on the 
Official Roster; 124,261 members; $30,562,300 net 
property and funds; $8,524,000 operating expenditures. 


— or? 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The American Bible Society was organized by 
action of a group of local and State Bible Societies 
on May 8, 1816, its first public meeting being held 
in the City Hall in New York and its Centennial 
being celebrated in the same room of that City Hall 
on May 9, 1916. 

It was incorporated under the laws of New York 
State in 1841. 

The officers are: BE. Francis Hyde, 


President; 
Rev. Gilbert Darlington, Treasurer; 


Rev. Eric M. 
North, and Rey. George William Brown, General 
Secretaries; Rev. L. B. Chamberlain, Recording 
Sceretary, 

Its purpose is to accomplish a wider circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment. 

It handles only Bibles, Testaments and Portions, 
selling them without profit and donating to those in 


eed. 

9 is unsectarian and interdenominational. 

Together with other Bible Societies, it has helped 
to print the Scriptures in over eight hundred languages 
and dialects, 
es a lee publishes the Scriptures in seven systems for 

e ‘ 

It cooperates with missionary societies, its opera- 
tions being strictly benevolent and its sale of derip- 
tures yielding no profit. 

Twenty-nine denominations, including practically 
all the larger ones, have through their official bodies 
taken action recognizing this Society as their channel 
of Scripture circulation, including it in their church 
budgets or otherwise. 

Through ten Home Agencies, it supplies Scriptures 
throughout the United States, and abroad it does 


like service through twelve Foreign Agenci 

Indies; Mexico; Caribbean or Sentral ye 
Seal and Venezuela; Upper Andes, covering 
yee ee Peru and Bolivia; La Plata. cover: 
Levant, oOvering the eopuci eT eee ode 
mre dhe Boi ublic of Turkey and adjacent 


or Iraq, EB 
Philippine Islands; Siam; China; and Japan; 

thr correspondents in other countries i an 
Europe, Africa, and islands of the seas eS 


Bertptur by it 11,032,494 
an Dptures; 6,4 1032, 

d 4,547,868 in the United States, > Test Aelds 
milton for the third year in succession, over three 


BY fo ae ee atiiae 
ovr re es ae Nad heme wane 
Fran ae or eenaty lak, Beaple caunving 
yr ene of the Four Gospels into the eee 
ea teat OF Gee ee its 113 years of activit 

has been is 


a 
105,096,251 
and, Portions. volumes of Bibles, Testaments 


including moneys received and spent in foreign fiel 
The headquarters are C 
pine pon quart Ghee at the Bible House, Astor 


Se ae ae 


ry ee a 


ea ae re Ker oe 
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HEADQUARTERS OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, 


Adventists; Seventh Day, General Conference Iil., where also are the church’ Sy 
. ” 8 World Servic 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. Cc. Commission, and the Board of _Hos ras fe 
Anglican Universal, President, Rt. Rev. George] Homes. Board of Education, 61 E. Washing 
Winslow Plummer; Chancellor, Rt. Rey. Adrian C. es rere age So doy Pensions and Reites, 
Grover; Secretary, G. E. S. Miller, See House, 321 0 = Feo Fe ee. Foard, of 
W. 10ist St., N. Y. City. Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 
Baptist Convention, National, Selma, Ala. 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Board of Tem. 
President, Rev. LL. KK. Williams, 3115 S. Park perance, Prohibttion and Public Morals, 100 Mary- 
ee a yy ew St eo Po teoree er “pith pte E., Washington, D. C, Secretary 

* n n, Northern, Tesident, L. K. of t is Ss, < i 
Miller, 16 Medford St., Boston, Mass. Secretary, Block: Helene. Mane ene ene 


Rey. Maurice A. Levy, 40 Bartlett A Pittsfield Method! eel per peer 
& we A. vy, rtilett Ave., Pittsfield, ethodist sc< | ON. th. 
Mass. New York City offices, 152 Madison Ave. hop Joh i. Moore: 1sae Guna me 


} Bishops, Bishop John M. Moore, 1308 © d 
Baptist, Free, General Conference of, 105| E. xa. eta 
22d St.. NY. City. Recording Secretary and 


Methodist Episcopal, African, Senior Bishop, 


a Treasurer, Rev. A. W. Anthony. ; Bishop H. B. Parks, 1847 B. 25th St., Oakland, 
’ Baptist, Seventh Day, General Conference of, Calif. General Secretary, Bishop J. 3. Flipper, 488 
Gi Salem, W. Va. President, Rey. Claude L. Hill, Houston St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Farina, Ili. General Secretary, Rev. Willard D-_ Methodist Episcopal, African Zion. Bishop, 
- Burdick, 926 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, N. J. G. C, Clement, 1653 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


| Christian, General Convention of, Dayton, Ohio. 

J President, Rey. Frank G. Coffin, 47 W. 4th Ave., 

7 Columbus, Ohio. Secretary, Rev. W. H. Denison, 
©. P. A. Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 

Christian Reformed—Siéated Clerk of Synod, Rev. 
Henry Beets, 737 Madison Ave., 3. &., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

_ Church of Christ, Scientist (Christian Science). 

: ‘The First or Mother Church is at Boston, where 
fire the headquarters at Falmouth and St. Paul 
Sts. Presideni, William W-. Davis, C. 8S. Clerk, 
Ezra W. Palmer, C. 8. B. 

Churches of God in N. A. (General Eldership), 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa. President, Rev. 8. G. Yahn, 102 
North 13th St., Harrisburg, Pa. Clerk, Rev. 
J. A, Detter, Box 265, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
(Mormon), Sait Lake, Utah. Presideni, Heber 
J. Grant. Counsellors, Anthony W. Ivins and 

Charles W. Nibley. President of the Quorum, 

Rudger Clawson. Presiding Bishop of the Church, 
Sylvester Q. Cannon. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 

; Reorganized. President, Frederick M. Smith. 

Secretary, Mr. Fairbanks, Independence, Mo. 

Congregational, National Councilef, 287 Fourth 

5 Ave., N. ¥. City. Jfuderator, Fre@® B. Smith, 70 

1 FitthfAve., N. Y. City. Secretary, Rev. Charles EB. 

Burton. 
Disciples of Christ, International Convention of 
the, Cleveland, Ohio. President, R A. Long, 601 
: R. A_ Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 

; Rey. Robert G. Frank, Central Christian Church, 

d Dallas, Tex. United Christian Missionary Society, 

domi Sauber he G = mie? onference of the 

_ Evangelical 2urch, General Confere the, 

4) Pretidens Board of Bishops, Bishop 8S. ©. Brey- 

2 


Methodist, Wesleyan Connection (or Church) 
in eR Secretary, 330 EB. Onondaga St., 


Moravian, Northern Province. President, Rey. 
Ernest Hagen, 45 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Morayian, Southern Province. President, Righy 
Rev. Edward Rondthaler, 519 So. Church St. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S, Moderator, 
Rev. William R. Dobyns, South Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Birmingham, Ala. Stated Clerk, Rey. J. D. 
Leslie, D. D., 1521 Kirby Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. Moderator, 
Rey. Cleland B. McAfee, Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill: Stated Clerk, Rev. Lewis 8. 
Mudge, Witherspoon Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Mission Board Secretaries are at 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland. Moderator, 
Rey. H. C. Walton, 1215 No. 27th St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Stated Clerk, General Traveling Secretary 
and Treasurer, Rev. D. W. Fooks, Paducah, Ky. 
President Board Trustees. of General Assembly, 
W. I. Chestnut, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Presbyterian, United. Moderator, Rev. John Mc- 
Naugher, 321 Lafayette Ave,, N. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Principal Clerk, Rey. David F. McGill, 317 
Home St., Bellevue, Pa. 

Protestant Episcopal, National Council of, 281 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Hzecutive Secretary, Rev, 
Robert F. Gibson. The Departments of Missions, 
Retigious Education, Social Service, Finance, 
Publicity and Field are located with the National 
Council. 

Reformed Episcopal, General . Council of the, 
1617 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bishop, 
i. L. Rudolph, 103 St. 36th S8t., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Secretary, Rey Wm. A. Freemantle. 

Reformed Church in’ America, Genera] Synod 
of. N. Y. City offices, 25 E. 22d St., where the 
Progress Council meets. - President, Rev, Daniel 
A. Poling, 330: W. 40th St., N. ¥. City. Stated 
Clerk, Rev. Henry Lockwood. 

Reformed Church in the United States, General 
Council of. President, Rev. Charles B. ‘Schaeffer. 
Stated Clerk, Rev. J. Rauch Stein, 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. é 

United Brethren _ in Christ, 415 Otterbein Press 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. Bishop, H. H. Pout, Indlan- 
apolis, Ind. rf 

Universalist. President, Rev. Frank D. Adams, 

D. D., Detroit. Mich, Secretary, Rev. Roger F. 

Etz., 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


fogel. Secretary, Bishop J. ¥. Dunlap, 11711 Crom- 
well Ave. 5S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Evangelical Synod of North America, 671 
. Madison St., Milwaukee, Wis. President, Rev. 
John Baltzer, 2013 St. Louis Ave., St. ‘Louis, 
_ _ Mo. Secretary, Rev. Gustave Fischer. 
_ Fiyée Years’ Meeting of the Society of Friends. 
” General Secretary, Dr. Walter C. Woodward, 101 
So. Sth St., Richmond, Ind. 
_ Lutheran in America, United, 39 Bast 35th St., 
( N. ¥. City President, Rev. F. H. Knubal. Secre- 
tary, Rey. M. G. G. Scherer. > OES 
n Synod of New York, United. President, 
* § Beeo, Sarna Trexler, D. D., 39 East 35th St., N. Y- 
Rs City. Hnglish Secretary, Rev. Paul Kirsch, 39 E. 
_ 35th St., N. Y. City. German Secretary, Rev. 
Frederick R. Noeldeke, 98 Essex Ave., Glen Ridge, 
N. J. Treasurer, Fred Weber, 15 Liberty St., N. Y. 


: City. 
: ethodist Episcopal. Secretary of General Con- 
5 aaa Rave R. I Wade, 740’ Rush 8t., Chicago, 


be . THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 
i ' (Alice Stone Blackwell, of Dorchester, Mass., in The World) 


_ i d ; bronze obtained by melting down old cannon taken 

President-elect Hoover while in Chile was invite MiNinbe BL lara a fen aonb ale Nah 

: the et i eee ee a It was Ree Et on the highest accessible point on the 

‘ ; i king, great | disputed boundary. 

L cman naths cee fase ave a premiers aiapute. t is twenty-six feet high and stands on a tall 

ta otk Gite h the efforts of the women and the | granite pillar, surmounted by a globe on which a map 
er thes ens pertuaded to settle the question yi ot the oe “ outlined. A tablet at the base bears 

“ ast % ; Inse ion: 

i Be ote vonas and harbors” peop tar. HO “Sooner shdli epee eo ptgere ereaiie pemetr 

: great trans- an Railway, | than Argentines an ileans brea) e peace to 

De ee ea ett Hosnos eer over which eS. i obe Dledged themselves at the feet of 

; d ‘hr! e eemer.”" 

ier Taf Bost countries led by age ag The statue stands near the oid trail leading trom 

Toe WOMEN of pole Coste, of Argentine, raiced. the | Chile down into Argentina, a trail now almost dleused 

ee colossal statute of Jestis Christ, made of } since a tunnel has been made through the mountains, 


, | 


noney for a 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY 


Officers of the International Soelety of Christian 
Endeavor (Prior to 1927, the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor): President, Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling, D.D.; Wice-presidents, Rev. Howard B. Grose, 
D.D., and Rev, William Hiram Foulkes, D.D.; 
General Secretary, Edward P. Gates; Treasurer and 
Field Secretary, Alviw 9. Shartle; Superintendent of 
Christian Vocations, Stanley B. Vandersall; Pudltica- 
tion Manager, C. C. Hamilton; Zditorial Secretary, 
Robert P. Anderson; Citizenship Superintendent, Rev. 
Ira Landrith, D.D.; Nxrtension Secretary, Carlton M. 
Sherwood; Pravet ‘and Recreation Superintendent, 
Carroll M. Wright; Pacific Coast Secretary, Paul C. 
Brown; AMid-west Secretary, Harold Singer; Southern 
Secretary, W. Roy Breg; Army and Navy Superin- 
tendent, 5S. C. Ramsden; Social Service and Prison 
Work Superintendent, Frederick A. Wallis; Manager 
of Western Office, Charles F. Evans, 

The headquarters of the movement are in the 
World's Christian Endeavor Building, Mount Vernon 
and Joy Streets, Boston, Massachusetts. This build- 
ing was erected in 1918 by the contributions of one 
hundred thousand young people throughout the world. 

The first society of Christiam Endeavor was formed 
on February 2, 1881, in the Williston Congregational 
Chureh, Portland, Maine, by Rev. Francis E. Clark 
pastor, for the purpose of training a large number 0 
you people in the duties of church membership 
and the activities of the Christian life. The early 
societies were for pone aS approaching maturity, 
but on March 29, 1883, the first Junior Christian 
Endeavor society was organized, and in 1891 the first 
Intermediate society had its birth. Now, under 
graded Christian Endeavor, there are societies 
oer he to all ages, beginning with Juniors and _in- 
elu ng adults and graduate members who are called 
Alumni. 

Most of the societies are formed in local churches 
and exist as a part of the activity of the church. 
Some, however, exist in unusual places, as in hos- 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY. 


Zahn, one of the most important of German New Testament scholars, published (1907) his conclusions as — 
to the chronology of New Testament literature and leading New Testament events, = mitten as follows: 


Year A.D, 

th and Resurrection of Christ. . Probably 30 

The events recorded Acts i.-viil., 1 to about 30-34 

Conversion of St. Paul.......... Beginning of 35 
Three years’ sojourning of Paul in Damascus, 


spyerrapved once by a journey to Arabia. 
Flight from Damascus, first visit to Jerusalem, 

OA SN. a eee ee 38 
Peter at Joppa and Caesarea........ Beginning 40 
Luke, a church member at Antiochia. Paul 

brought from Tarsus tojAntiochia by Barnabas, 

either Summer or Autumn of. .............00. 43 


Death of James Zebedai, imprisonment of Peter, 
flight of the latter and other Apostles from 
RPUUMRIONO isi Oks CYC AV es's wale Pata VvA vy ter 
Visit of Peter and others from Jerusalem to 
Antiochia. Letter of St. James.............. 
First mission tour of Paul, Spring 50 to Fall... .. $1 


Apostles convene In Jerusalem, ..... Beginning of 52 
Start of second mission tour of St. Paul, Spring of 52 
Arrival at Corinth.......... About. Novem! 52 
Epistle to the Galatians........ Beginning of 53 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians...Spring of 53 
Second Epistle to Thessalonians, ...... Summer 53 
Journey from Corinth to Ephesus, before Pente- 
RSM dese WNC USES issnks «kis % About May 54 


Beginning of the third mission tour from Antiochia 
MORPUDNOBUB. oa es cee es Probably Summer 
Arrival at Ephesus............. About February 
from Ephesus. Last 

Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
End of 56 or beginning of 
Letter of the Corinthians to St. Paul. rst 
Hpistle of Paul to the Corinthians... . Easter 
Departure of Paul and Timothy from Ephesus 

by way of Troas to gg ees hare 
oout or after Pentecost 57 

Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 

bout November or December 57 

Journey of Paul from Macedonia to Corinth 
About New ‘Year 58 


CATHOLI 

Founded in 1916, with the approval of the late 
Cardinal Farley, New York City—a national official 
organization for Catholic boys. National office: 
National Catholic Welfare Council, 1812 > Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. General 
Executive Headquarters, 260 West 34th Street, 
New York. This movement aims to Improve, {t is 
announced, the ous and civic character of boys. 
Tt has a program of athletics, sports, military exer- 
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BOYS’ BRIGADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


> 


OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


pitals, aboard ship, in army camps, in public institu- 
tions, in poo in schoolhouses, and in homes where 
no church buil available. 

The purpose of the society is, as ressed in its 
constitution, “to promote an earnest Christian life 
among its members, to increase their mutual acquaint- 
ance, to train them for work in the church, and in | 
every way to make them useful in the service of God 
and their fellow men.” It is the church training the 
young, and its motto is ‘“‘For Christ and the Church,” — 
Its cardinal oa are stated thus: (1) Open con- 
fession of Christ, (2) active service for Christ, (3) 
lopetsy to Christ’s church, (4) fellowship with Christ's 
people, ) 

Its activities are built around a weekly prayer 
meeting for young people and detailed committee 
service in which all the members have a part, the 
principal committees being the Lookout, Prayer- 
meeting, Social, Missionary, with others optional, 
The Christian Endeavor pledge and the consecration 
meeting occupy important places in the society’s — 
program. , 

The International Society of Christian Endeavor 
is the clearing-house for all forms of Christian 
Endeavor activity. It publishes and circulates 
various literature, including the Christian Endeavor 
World, the official organ of the movement. 

The International Society is supported by volun- 
tary gifts, bequests, and annuities from individuals 
and the sale of literature, badges, etc., although the 
latter feature is largely a service rendered to the 
societies and unions. 

The International Society is managed by a board — 
of trustees representing evangelical denominations. — — 
It holds biennial conventions. The World's Chris- | 
tian Endeavor Union comprises all the national 
unions throughout the world. Of this organization, 
Daniel A. Poling is the president, Edward P. Gates 
is secretary Saray f B. Vandersall is treasurer. 
Its conventions are held quadrennially. ‘ 


, Year A.D. | 
Epistle to the Romans during a three months’ : 
stay In Greece and Corinth. ...About February 58 | 


Journey by way of Macedonia, Troas, Milet 


ete., to Jerusalem. Arrival in Jertsalem an 
beginning of captivity in C. " | 
About Pentecost 58 
Defence before Pestusyic. .... sisi oc st Uv sels eee 60 
Depature from Caesarea............ September 60 | 
Arrival 8} Romer. ok ota eee March 61 


Bpistles to Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, | 
mmer 


ummer 
RA See Late in Summer of 63 
pen hect tote Fali 63 or Spring 6 
ome..... Fall 63 or Spri f 


Spring to Fail of 65 
1 RR RPE ae Bete: Winter of 6. 4 


Apocal seeecesreseces 
Death of St. John.... 


i ey 


ot si ing, first aid, civics, must ertis 
ments, hikes, camping, parades OO LesES a empl 
ment; it aims to promote patriotism 
mee Shae eae mgntod, Members! Al 
years ©: ‘uni Tr 
Sentor division branches all avat the cuneny 
has ite own uniform. PaeCUTe officers, | 5 
eneral headq ers, 217 West 30th St., New York 
ity} Rev. Fr. ,O. M. Cap., Chief Com 
sioner; Michael F. Lonergan, Executive Se 


_ George Maynard 
"Mrs. Alfr 


East Eag 
f° wi St.; Downtown, 
aT University, Chasles and Madison Sts, 


Buffalo—Buffalo, 388 Delaware Ave.; Canoe, 
508 Erie Co. Bank Bldg.; Country, Main St.: Garret, 
91 Cleveland Ave.; Park, Nottingham Terrace and 
N. Lincoln Blvd.; Saturn, 977 Delaware Ave.; 
Twentieth Century, 595 Delaware Ave.; University, 
546 Delaware Ave. 

Charleston—Carolina Yacht; Charleston, 7 Meet- 
ing St.; Country, Wappoo Links. 

Chicago—Arts, 410 N, Michigan Blvd.; Casino, 
167 E. Delaware PL; Carton, 410 S. Michigan Ave.: 
Chicago, 400 S. Michigan Ave.; Chicago Athletic 
Assoc., 12 S. Michigan. Blvd.; Friday, 120 Bellevue 
Pl.; Fortnightly, 120 Bellevue Pl.; Literary, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave.; Racquet, Schiller and Dearborn Sts.; 
Union » 60 West Jackson Blvd.; University, 
76 E. Monroe St.; Woman’s, 410 S. Michigan Ave. 

Cincinnati—Commercial; Country, Grandin Rd.; 
Queen City, Seventh and Elm Sts.; Riding, Reading 
tS ag Wig aeona Ave.; University, Broadway and 

‘01 a 


Cleveland—Country; Lake Shore Blvd.; May- 
field Country, S. Euclid, Ohio; Tavern, 3522 Prospect 
Ave.; Union, 1211 Euclid Ave.: Ounéverstiyy 3813 
Euclid Ave. 

Dayton—Buz Fuz, W. First St.; City; First and 
ee, cig Couniry, Oakwood; Miama Valley Hunt 
and Polo. 


aed kere 
St.; Twentieth Century, 62 E. Columbia St.; 
Untoersiiy, 1411 B, Jefferson St.; Yondotega, 518 E. 


Los Angeles—Bolsa; Chica Gun; California, 453 
S. Hill St.; Crags Country; Ji , Pacific Electric 
Bldg. Untversity, 251 S. Hill St. 

Minneapolis—Minikahda, Westshore Lake Cal- 
\houn; Minneapolis, 729 So. 2nd Ave. 

New Orleans—Awudubon Golf, 473 Walnut St.; 
Boston, 824 Canal St.: Chess, Checkers and Whist. 120 
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Bourbon St.; Louisiana, Cana) and Carondelet Sts.: 
Set Napoleon Ave. and Metairie Ridge: Pick- 


nal near Ram St.; Round Table, 6330 
St. Charles Ave.; Southern Yacht, West End Lake 
Pontchartrain. 


Philadelphia—Acorn, 1618 Walnut St.; Art, 220 
S. Broad S8t.; Art Alliance, 251 So. 18th St., Franklin 
inn, Camac and St. James Sts.; Germantown Cricket, 
Manheim and Morris Sts.; Penn, .1300 Locus St.; 
Merion Cricket, Haverford; Philadelphia, 1301 Wal- 
nut St; Philadelphia Country, Bala; Philadelphia 
Cricket, Chestnut Hill; Princeton, 1223 Locust. St.; 
Rabvit, Belmont Ave., West Park; Racguet, 215 
S. 16th St.; Rittenhouse, 1811 Walnut St.; St. Anthony, 
32 S. 22d St.; Sedgeley, Fairmount Park; Unton 
League, Broad and Walnut Sts.; University, 1510 
Walnut’St.; Yale, 1221 Spruce St. 

Pittsburgh—Dugquesne, 325 Sixth Ave; Pitts- 
burgh, 425 Penn Ave.; Pittsburgh Athletic, Bigelow 
Blvd. and Fifth Ave.; Pittsburgh Golf, Northumber- 
land Ave.; Union, lst Nat. Bank Bldg.; University, 
4439 Bigelow Blvd. 

Portland, Ore,—Arlington, Park and Salmon 
Sts.; Irvington, BE. 21st and Thompson Sts.; Amateur 
Athletic, Chapman and Salmon Sts.;. University, 
275 Sixth St. 

Providence—Agawam Hunt, East Providence; 
Art, 11 Thomas St.; Hope, 6 Benevolent St.; Psi 
Upsilon, 4 Manning St.; Squantum Assoc., E. Provi- 
dence; University, 219 Benefit St.; Wannamoisett 
Country, 21 So. Main St. 

Richmond—Com:monwealth, 401 W. Franklin St.; 
Country; Westmoreland, 601 B. Grace St.; Woman's, 
211 E. Franklin St. 


Minnesota, Fourth and ashington Sts.; Somerset 
Country, Dodd Rd.; Town and Country, Desnoyer Pk.; 
University, Summit and Ramsey Sts. 

San Francisco—BZohemian, Post and Taylor Sts.; 
Century, Franklin and Sutter Sts; Famtly, 545 
Powell St.; Francisca, 595 Sutter St.; Pacific Union, 
1000 California St.; Golf, Ingleside; Town and 
Country, 218 Stockton St.; University, Powell and 
California Sts, 

Savannah—Cotillion; Savannah Golf. 

Seattle—College, 605 Spring St.; Country, Bain- 
bridge Island; Rainier, Fourth Ave. and Marion 
St.; Seattle Golf, the Highlands; University, Madison 
and Boren Aves, 

Washington—Altbi, 1806 E St.; Army and Navy, 
Farragut Sq.; Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase, Md.: 
Cosmos, 1520 H St.; Country, Grasslands; Metro- 
politan, 1700 H S8t.; Racquet, 1135 Sixteenth St.; 
Riding and Hunt, 2200 P St.; University, Fifteenth 
and I Sts.; Washington, 1701 K St.; Washington Golf 
and Country, Jewell Sta., Va. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Headquarters of the Nattonal Soctety—Memorial 
Continental Hall, 17th and D Streets N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. ‘ : 
Constitution Hall, the new addition, containing 
fhe auditorium and library, was dedicated on Oct. 
23, 1929. ‘The seats in the auditorium rise in tiers 
on three sides, and hold 4,000 persons. 
Board of Management—(1929-1930), 
wen General, Mrs. Lowel Fletcher Hobart, 
Memorial Continental Hail, Washington, D. C. 


, (Term of office expires 
Senn one Ly Walker, Memorial 


Continental Hall, Washington. D. C.; Mrs. John B: 


ee ‘ 931—Mrs. Charles Burton 
xpires 1931—Mrs. 

ne tial bank Pave. Greenville, Texas; Mrs. 

4 Lathrop Gavin, 228 B. 15th St., Indianapolis, 

| Ind.; Mrs. Hi B. Joy, 301 Lake Shore Rd., Grosse 

Polute Farm: ch.; Mrs. H. Eugene Chubbuck, 


Honorary President General—Mrs. William Cum- 

; . George Thacher Guernsey; Mrs. 

ming Story; Mrs. | oare ma othony W: # 
Honorary eee restating NLS. Mary’ V. E. 


7 ae rary. Vice-Presidents General—Mrs, Mildred 


oe” 


‘4 
A ’ 
18a F 2 t 


Grand View Drive, Peoria, Ill; Mrs. Waiteman 
Harrison Conaway, 109 Virginia Ave., Fairmont, 
W. Va.; Mrs. Robert Howe Munger, 1625 Grand 
View Blvd., Sioux City, Iowa; Mrs. Brooke G. White, 
Jr., 2331 River Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla. ‘ 

Term of office expires 1932—Mrs. Daniel Mershon 
Garrison, 26 Thompson St., Annapolis, Md.; Mrs. 
Ralph Van Landingham, 1730 The Plaza, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Mrs. William Leonard Manchester, 33 Central 
St., Bristol, R. L; Mrs. Katharine White Kittredge, 
“Whiteacres,” Springfield, Vt.; Mrs. Willlam Smith 
Shaw, 240 Cottage Road, So. Portland, Me.; Mrs 
Robert Bruce Campbel!, 1255 Riverside Drive, 
Wichita, Kan.; Mrs. N. Howland Brown, 1213 
DeKalb St., Norristown, Pa. 

Chaplain General—Mrs. William Rock Painter, 
Memorial Continental Hall; Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral—Mrs, Charles Humphrey Bissell; Corresponding 
Secretary Generali—Miss Margaret B. Barnett, Or- 
ganizing Secretary General—Mrs. William A. Becker; 
Treasurer General—Mrs. Harriet Vaughn Rigdon; 
Registrar General—Mrs. Josiah A. Van Orsdel; 
Historian General—Mrs. Flora Myers Gillentine. 

Reporter sch» to Smithsonian institutton—Miss 
Anne Margaret 
sell William Magna; Curator General—Mrs. Samuel 
Jackson Kramer. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


thes, 1899: Mrs. William Lindsay, 1906; Mrs. 
Cag ner Smith, 1911; Mrs. Theodore Bates, 1913; 
Mrs. Drayton W. Bushnell, 1914; Mrs. John New- 
man Carey, 1916; Mrs. George M. Sternberg, 1917; 
Mrs. Wiliam Butterworth, 1923: Mra, Jultus J. 
Pstey, 1923; Mrs. John Campbell, 1926; Mrs, Eleanor 
Washington Howard, 1927; Mrs. Thomas Kite, 1927. 


ang; Librarian General—Mrs. Rus- | 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES BY STATES IN 1920. q ; 

(By the Bureau of the Census; an dliterate is one who cannot write in any language.) : 
PULATION, 10 |NATIVE WHITE PopP- FOREIGN-BORN : 

4 OnE oF AGB ULATION, 10 YHARS| WHITES, 10 YHARS |NEGROES, 10 YEARS 

STATE. AND OVER. OF AGE AND OvER.| OF AGE AND OVER. | OF AGE AND OVER. 


Total. {|Illiterates.| Total. jIlliterates.} Total. {Illiterates.| Total. |Illiterates. ~ 


Alabama... 1,730,421] 278,082) 1,038,602 65,394 17,393 1,893} 674,004) 210,690 
arizona: 255,461 39,131} 152,875 3,233 70,053 19,219 7,319 338 
Arkansas 1,302,905} 121,837] 925,474 41,411 13,834 1,145} 363,403 79,245 
California 2,870,855 i 2,075, 167 .747| 664,983 69,768 * i 
Colorado ,485 5 163 624 114,285 14,224 § 619 
Connecticut 1,087,797 67,265) 697,892 2.927} 371,666 63,131 17,441 1,078 
Delaware +9: 10,508} 134,741 2,427 ,o41 3,373 24,598 4,700 
District Columbia..} 377,295 10,509} 254,522 640 28,292 1,728 93,782 8,052 
PRLOUIG A Si isiiic ast s,- ; 13,166 42,057 2,657; 258,449 55,639 
Georgia. . 66,796 16 ve s Oe 896, i) 261,115 
GBNOM. odie ves s 
Tilinois. .. 30,907| 1,194,979] 131,996] 157,205 10,476 
Indiana.... 27,92 9,239 17,555 68,361 6,476 
Iowa.... 223,752: 11,004 15, 1,283 
as. . 108,006 11,291 48,166 4,228 
Kentucky 112,206 30,603 2,244, 192,657 40,548 
Louisiana, 81,957 2 9,707 536,360 206,730 
Maine. 8,396 104,585 11,604 1,0 
Maryland 15,36 101,155 13,575 194,825 35,404 
Massachusetts 7,780] 1,063,572} 135,720 2,565 
Michigan 3 14,172} 713,228 70,535 52,139 2,203 
Minnesota.......- 1,877,132 34,487) 1,380,415 5,955] 482,231 26,242 7,776 241 
Mississippi........ 11,338,612] 229,734] _ 625,923 22,242 7,918 1,057| 703,627] 205,813 
Missouri.......... 2,037,771 83,403] 2,399,809 47,066] 184,394 17,669] 152,861 J 
Montana.......-- 421,443 9,544 318,532 1,067 91,729 17: ,450 
Nebruska......... 1,012,552 13,784 9,914 * 3,360 148,209 9,468 11,489 556 
Nevada........- as 63,905 3,802 43,837 157 14,586 1,241 313 16 
New Hampshire...} 361,930 15,788] _ 271,844 1,973 89,472 13,746 490 33 
New Jersey. . ..| 2,494,246] 127,661) 1,666,154 96,701 5,910 
New Mexico. 220,89 62 
Ne rk 171,303 5,032 
North Carolina 545,542| 133,674 
North Dakota 405 
GID ee esis 4b Ss 157,912 12,715 
Oklshoma........ R i 114,536 14,205 
OKePON ES.) ak se 5s 638, 9,317] _ 526. +99 7 5,172 1,893 
Pennsylvania H 2 R 240,027 14,645 
Rhode Island 8 312 5 y ‘ 28,169 8,192 839 
South Carolina....| 1,219,316} 220,667} 593,709 38,742 6,327 391] 618,928) 181,422 
South Dakota..... 482,195: * 8,109] 387,602 1,490 81,781 3,848 678 35 
Tennessee........- 1,777,762| 182,629} 1,400,917}; 101,809 15,297 1,263] 354,426 79,532 
c 2,648,333 80,643) 332,955) 114,417 102,053 
741 925 55,724 3,5 1,273 
241,286 3,613 42,701 4,837 54 
1,196,920 70,47. 30,325 »150) 520,657] 122,322 
827,734 2,37 14,630 064 
953,822 44,324 60,679 14,548 68,826 10,513 
1,601,443 10,449) 456,420 38,359 4,45 | 
122,638 421 24,762 2,233 1,251 66° 


Total, U. S....182,739,315| 4,931,905 60,861,863| 1,242,572'13,497,886| 1,763,740] 8,053,225| 1,842,161 
2__ Total, U. S-...'82,739,315! 4,931,905 60,861,863! 1,242,572'13,497,886|_ 1,763,740) 8,053,225| 1,842,161 


ILLITERATES IN THE U. 8S. BY RACES AND AGE GROUPS. 


Native white, 
Native white, foreign or Foreign-born 
All classes. native mixed par- white Negro. 
parentage. entage. 


Division, sex, age. 


Per Per 
cent.| Number. | cent.| Number. | cent. — 


5,516,163) 7.7 | 1,378,884) 3.7 | 155,388] 1.1 | 1,650,361] 12.7 2,227,731! 30 .4 | 
Pidesich Dates easels 


Per Per 
Number. | cent.| Number. | cent.| ber. 


United States, 1910... . 


10 to 20 years...... 946,146] 4.7 | 265,457] 2.3 | 36,470| 0.8 | 142, ; 4 
21 years and over. ..| 4,570,017| 8-9 | 1,113/427| 4/3 |118/918| 1.3 1,507,493 129 LTabeas 337 
Urban, total........| 1,748,830] 5.1 | '128(937] 0-9 | 58,964| 0:7 | 111571524) 12.5] "392’974| 17.6 
Rural, total. . 2.2... 3,767,333|10 .1 | 1,249,947] 5.4 | 96,424] 1.9 | °492'837| 13 °3] 1,834°757| 36.0 _ 


4,931,905] 6.1 | 1,109,875) 2.5 | 132,697| 0.8 | 1,763,740| 13.1] 1,842,161] 22.9 — 


ee ES ERE See | RE Yes, Seb a ee . 
2,540,209] 6. 614,612) 2 rs aoveRe . 866,822) 11.7) 942,368] 23.5 # 
Tri eeal ice | Setepel a 14.8) 899,793] 22.3 — 


7 E F 56,595) 5.7) 329, 09 
938,311] 3.0 | 20,358] 0.9 | 1,707,145] 13.7 1.312'987 27 4 


United States, 1920. ... 
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THE PULITZER SCHOLARSHIPS. 4 q 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of exceptional ; undertook to carry ten boys a year, f b “ 
ahility to gain an education that would fit them for | its scholarship rolls without fe gh oo 
careers of leadership and usefulness, the late Joseph a later, as the public high schools multiplied in i 
Pulitzer founded in 1889 the notable scholarships | GUmPer In the city, the scholarships were thrown — 
that bear his name. wy Citeninane pipes igh (se ools—those of 

For a time the boys selected went to the College | the list. : BE bier sO 7 


of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable To the holders of the sch 5 
preparatory schools at that time caused a new | forty, a stipend of $250 CHok ayabhene cee ene 
arrangement to be made in 1893 for a seven years’ | can college of the first class, was annually paid by 
course for. the students selected, three years in| Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and payment 
Horace Mann High School and four in Columbia| now continued by Columbia University under the 
Ss terms 0’ will pro- 
In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of money, | vided for the Dano he eons Oe : 


a 


_ (By U.S. Bureau of Education. 


a pee a eee ce 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 


United States—Education; Public Schools. 


ATTENDANCE, TEACHERS, 


Private schools not included. 
tendents only.) 


THE UNITED STATES, 
EXPENDITURES. 
Salaries cover teachers and superin- 


& Pupils. 
School Pop. 5 to | 2 a hei n Total 
Year. 17 Yrs. | Enrolled. ;Aver.Att’d.| Male, ;Female., Total. Salaries. Expend. 
9,867,505|  6,144,1 122,795) 163,798 aul $55,942,972| $78,094,687 
12,722,581] 8,153,635| 125,525) 238,397 363,922) 91,836,484) 140,506,715 
15,503,110) 10,632,772) 126,588) 296,474) 423,062) 137,687,746 214,964,618 
15,688,602 10,714,613} 126,491] 305,292) 431,783) 143,286,204] 227,465,664 
15,917,385] 11,064,164) 120,88: 320,936 1,819) 151,443,681] 238,262,299 
15,999,717) 11,053,15 116,720| 333,144) 449,864] 157,635,732] 252,804,081 
16,256,038} 11,318,256] 113.744) 341,498) 455,242) 167,824,753] 273,216,227 
16,468,300 11,481,531 110,532| 349,737) 460,269) 177,462,981! 291,616,660 
16,641,970} 11,712,300] 109,179} 356,884] 466,063) 186,483,464) 307,765,659 
16,890,818} 11,925,672| 104,414] 376,902) 481,316) 202,047,814) 336,898,333 
: 6: 17,061,962 12,154,172} 104,495; 390,968} 495,463) 219,780,123) 371,344,410 
24,239,820} 17,506,175 684,837] 108,300} 398,153] 506,453} 237,013,913] 401,397,747 
24,360,888. 17,813,852} 12,827,307} 110,481} 412,729 23,210] 253,915,470) 426,250,434 
24,745,562] 18,035,118} 12,871,980 110,328] 423,278] 533,606] 266,678,471] 446,726,929 
25,167,445) 18,182,937 13,302,303] 114,559) 432,730] 547,289] 284,945,162] 482,886,793 
25,587,331] 18,609,040] 13,613,656] 113,213) 452,270) 565,483) 304,431,681 521,546,375 
26,002,153) 19,153,786) 14 216,459| 114,662) 465,396] 580,058} 323,610,915} 555,077,146 
26,425,100} 19,693,007) 14,964,886) 1 18,449] 485,852 - ,006, 605,460,785 
26'846.976| 20:351,687| 15,358,927| 123,038) 499,333] 622,371| 364,789,265) 640,717,053 
27,686,476! 20,853,516) 15,548,914| 105,194) 545,515) 650,709} 436,477,090 1678,089 
27,728,788) 21,578,316] 16,150,035 5,65 583,648] 679,533] 613,404,578] 1,036,151,209 
28,627,201| 23,239,227| 18,432,213] 118,085) 604,891) 722,976 860,952,724} 1,580,671,296 
. 29,345,911] 24,288,808] 19,132,451} -127,605| 630,816] 758,421 949,877,465|1,814,743,936 
2 29,705,2' 24'650,291| 197838'384| 131,164) 646,781] 679,533] 1,006,408,536|1,946,096,912 
i PE 30.064.621| 24,741,468] 19,855,881! 138,810] 675,359] $14,169|1,061,582,752|2,016,812,635 
MODS tole wines 3s ! 30,783,341 25,212,373! 20,517,819| 136,820] 689,515] 826,335:1,162,606,770).......-.+-> 


Data collected by the U. S. Bureau of Education 
for 1926-27 show 20,984,002 pupils enrolled in public 
and 2,143,100 in private elementary schools, including 

_ kindergartens;_ 3,786,071 in public and 346,054 in 
rivate secondary schools; 252,907 in public and 
7,209 in private teacher-training institutions; and 

280,437 in public and 486,704 in private colleges and 
universities, excluding preparatory students. 


- . The total number of teachers employed in all types 
of schools is 977,291. 
The total of and operating these 


+ by 1920 


amount had d 546, 
6,151,209; and in 1926 


it had doubled 


again doubled to’ $2,026,308,190. 

The cost per pupil in average daily attendance was 
$95.17 in 1924, $98.45 in 1925, and $102.05 in 1926. 
Expenaitures per capita of egy for these 

years are $16.25, $17.15, and $17.50. 

Pupils in public high schools now exceed 3,800,000. 

The number of one-teacher schools has decreased 
from 189,000 in 1920 to 161,000 in 1926—an average 
annual decrease for the six years of 4,600. 

The number of consolidated schools increased 
during the six-year period 6,000, which is an average 
yearly increase of 1,000. ! 

The change in numbers of the two types of rural 
schools, a decrease on the one hand and an increase 
on the other, indicates that nearly 30,000 small rural 
schools have been closed since 1920, and that as a 
result 6,000 larger rural schools have been estab- 
lished to take their places. 

From reports received by the Bureau of Education « 
from typical consolidated schools in the various 
States it is estimated that approximately 4,500,000. 
boys and girls attend these schools and 150,000 
teachers are employed in them. 


—— te 


: COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, BY STATES—1925-26. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
Instruction. ; Total, Exc. 
Total. Debt Serv. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Cont. U-S.|2,171,844,689|1,127,008,565|2,016,812,685 


18,212,229] 10,648,563] 17,304,956 

8297,720|  4,834,134| _ 8,506,377 

15,461,837| _ 8,753,128] _ 13,965,866 

| 143'1357349| 72/519,995| - 137,988,396 

"404'393| 12'836,208| 26,549,547 

33°770,519| 17,780,348] 32,765,727 

"608,795|  2,147,76 3'632,661 

8'015/089} _5,812.424| _ 9,290,353 

;490, 10/259/080| 30,089,478 

18°717.950|  12'602,607| 17,357,662 

10,264,931 590.8 9'022/50 

38'825,891| 72,661,100] 138,350,684 

1572,3 "581, 61,229,094 

,555,5 39°416,121| 53,280,065 

42'717,0 21'676,511| 35,603,036 

- 23'543'625| 12'189,866| 17,599,363 

22'536,693| 10,443,748] 19,741,168 

10°583,477| _5.788,076| 10,243,404 

22/413'109| 11,447, 21,665,229 

I “| 78'713'199| 447755,969| 77,162,431 
“Mich: 115,944'8 47,008,983 991447,319 
“Minn... *:| 55,640,376] 29,489,670| 31. 20: 667 
| Miss.."<--| 14,147,508 81945,3: 2,999,596 
Mo. .,...| 52,882,299 28'008,576| 53,217,104 


Receipts. . Expenditures. 
Total, Exc. 
Total. Instruction..| Debt Serv. 
Dollars. Dollars. lars. 
12,587,697 6,963,240 11,566,647 
29'202'993| 16,900,618} 29,348,812 
2,291,871 1,357,85: 1,957,226 
7,717,888 3,795,767 6,905,290 
99,492'906| 47,453,415] 92,280,267 
077, 3,385,791 5,253,899 
252'717,029) 147,985,049] 245,105,731 
v475,5 937,984 34,691,669 
22,178,777 9,467,823 14,352,1 
132,639,165| 66,334,236] 127,579,422 
32,495,307|' 18,522, 28,999,22 
24,290,409] 10,342,775 18,949,947 
194295,662| 93,591,813] 169,643,289 
12,870,563 5,605,542 208,133 
16,530,646 9,769,698 16,058,366 
17,965,652) 8,207,666 129,360 
19256,253| 13,393,035, 20,501,486 
64,459,035| 40,128,643 65,128,019 
10,804,476 5,871,47 0,012,894 
159, 2,916,434 ,925, 331 
22°582°178| 13,373,508 21,755,438 
31,405,7. 17,625,049 30,727,980 
23,136,748) 15 976,783 26,235,479 
50,278,151| 27,966,989 45,516,000 
6,078,186 3,940,808 6,838,253 
i 


450 United States—Education; Public School Attendance. 


AVERACE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. | 
State. ‘| 1870-71. | 1879-80. | 1889-90. ]1899-1900.} 1909-10. | 1919-20: | 1924-25..| 1925-26. 


Continental U. S.. | 4,545,317|6,144,143/8, 153,635 10, 632,772 772|12,827,307 16, 150,035} 19,838,384 19, 855, 881 


107,666} 117,978 266,589]  367,554| 436,406| 416,521 
penne Rite heat 847 20,094 46,420 54,911 61,331 ~ 
Arkansas 46,60 i 255,135|. 326,053! 368,714) 349, 
California 64,286] 100,966 286,7 480,864| 746,010] 777,738 — 
Colorado. 2,611) 12,61 107,52 ,090} 186,166} 182, ; 
eda 62,683) 73, 147,190} 205,213) 250,068 65, 
Delawar 12,700} 17,439 2,5; 7,368 33, 32,858 
District rot Columbia ana 20,637 44,627 52,739 60,733 60,9) 
ts 77 346,295| 467,081! 544,3' 513,017 

00 wll 16421 89,893 ; 
341,686] 431,638 779,040} 956,090] 1,122,101} 1,104,830 
295,071] 321,659 ,780| 457,113} 607,3 ,003 
211,562} 259,836 360,178) 405,567) 507,528) 445,935 

52,891) 137,669 291,32 ,005| 353,512} 357,041 


Louisiana.......... 5 1 9| 256,133] 318,556] 298,514 
NGAI hare wees eee 100,392} 103,115 106,955| 115,885} 130,461| 131,520 
Maryland.......... 56,435| 85,778 145,762} 175,312] 211,131] 214,104 
Massachusetts...... | 201,750] 233,127 90} 519,905] 622,240] 657,631 
Michigan... 000 i 443'458| _ 521,251] 679,538 ,800 
Minnesota 50,694| 78,400 348,500} 394,859] 439,197 5,150 
Mississippi 90,000] 156,761 261,384) 259,982] 45273 416,101 
Missouri. 187,024] 281/000 490,390] 531,221] 595,305] 599,622 
Montana 3, 1,31 ne 97,931 
Nebraska es 14:300| 60,156: 191,076] 232\515| 262/228) 267,833 
Nevada. kik cece ss 1,800} 5,401 7, 10,625 12,691 é 
New Hampshire... . 48,150} 48,966 50,101 53,245| 61,599 62,573 
New Jersey........ 86,812] 115,194 324'239| 476,261| 573,849] 589,835 
New Mexico....... 880 3,150 37,3: 59,442 67,026 ; 
New York......... 493,648] 573,089 1,122'649] 1,361,600] 1,690,564] 1,689/223 
North Carolina..... 73,000] 170,100 331,335| °473,552| "896/21 ,755 
North Dakota...... 1,040 8,530 149} 1281436] 141/503 

CAG Ae AR 432°452| 476,279 648,544] 808,712] 1,040,802] 1,072,923 
SLES TAGT ES, 22 AR pe BH he a Uae ra EN ae 278,650] 355,998] 527,341 
Oregonc..,.--.-< 15,000] 27,435 103,553] 136,575] 157/554] 159,314 
Pennsylvania.......} 567.188} 601,627 1,001,464] 1,266,350] 1,539,454] 1,550,274 — 
Rhode Island....... 22485) = 27.217 1,48 73,387| 1115621 4 
South Carolina 44,700| 90,600 243,901] 331,451] 335/334] 345,402 
Sug) is GaGa peas © | PROS OR aS 80,03 "907| 133,115 

Tennessee 89,000] 208,528 3 7,503] 461,180] 453,229 
Texas. 41,000} 132,000 544,691] 745.667} 858,830 1,031,772 
Utah.. 127819] 17,1 69,246 97,745| 114,695 v1 
Vermont. 44,100 606 52,104 50,186 54,003 ; 
Wing bids fens c's « 77,402| 128,404 259,394] 351,171) 4227695] 4241693 
Washington........ 3,300} 10,546 156,064} 211,239] 257,267] 262,661 
West Virginia... .:: 51,336] _ 91,604 189,900} 256,479] 3315673] — 307,250 
Wisconsin...;...... 132/000] 156,000 320,439] 368,712] 510/969 
Wyoming.......... 250 1,920} 16,730 33,297 41,146 


STATISTICS OF WHITE AND COLORED SCHOOL POPULATION IN THE SOUTH, 1925-1926. 
EOnRa a 5-17 | Per Cent Enroliment in Ratio of No. of 
ears. 


of School Elem. and See- | Enrollment} Teachers. 
State. Pop. ondary Sch. to Sch. Pop. 


White. Col. 


61.9] 38.1] 408,323] 182,082 
74.3| 25.7| 382:172| 114°755 
86.1] 13-9] 335170] 6127 
71.5] 28. 49.438| 24057 
66.7] 33.3] 263,458] 79185 
Geos esac inte etpe : 575,40 ; 57.5| 42.5] 448/137] 241/093 
WG UISISTIE Sh oc swe ces « 61.6| 38.4) 264,129] 130,878 
MWeNvlaniicke.ccss deo ce... 957| 65,708] 82.5] 17.5} 214,084] 49°165 84 
Mississippl..........0.--5 43/8] 56.2 4145] 282'841 5441 
North Carolina 68.1] 31.9] 564,114] 254,625 £ 
MORIETOONA cle disse o.s.0e aes. 90.0} 10.0) 601,1 47,816 
South Carolina 46.1] 53.9] 248'562| 234'707 
BE OMMOHRBG slciesicm 0/534 apenas o"s 82.0] 18.0] 533,993] 119,883 21 
VELL. Oe, ee 84.0] 16.0/1,011,364] 198'763 : 
“yo VES 5 Ceara een 69.4 ,OO1| 152,974 % 
West Virginia... 2.322222: 95.1| 4.9] 360/475] 22/255 86 
MORAL Acces k ees. 7,322,08413,114,7501 70.2] 29.816,071,19512,141,20610.82910.6871192,466145,666 | 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN, 1920. ! 
NATIVE WHITE. Fr > 
—————_| FOREIGN-BORN y 
ALL CLASSES. NATIVE For. OR MIXED 4 
AGE PmRIOD. - : PARENTAGE. PARENTAGE. he oy bes + 
a ——<———— | | a 
_ |Atnd’ng.| P. C.| At’nd’g. | P.C. jAtnd’ng.| P. C. |At’‘ndn.| PC. |Atnd’ng.| B.C. 
5 to 20 years, incl. 21,373,976) 64.3 |19,418,814] 66.9 5,342,552] 65.8 |517,162| 44.2 wo 
Male..... .. 110 547 66.6 |2,679,286| 66.0 |264'332| 45.8 Berns ee i 
67.3 |2,663,266] 65.7 |252,830| 42.7 11,061,203 B45 
: |! 8 92-2 [3.208717 ve ais o4o| 84.1 [1,a31oes] 40.5 
14 and b years... 3,124;129] 79.9 | 1,982,664] 83.9 | ‘708! 77.9 |106,622 66.7 arta 87 4 
16 and 17 years...| 1,644,061) 42.9 | 1,111,569] 48.7 | 308,727] 34:5 | 48/180] 23.5 | 16s'760| 30.2 
18 to 20 years..... 814,651| 14.8 | ‘562.3221 17.5 | 150,156] 11-9 | 26:790| 710 70,124] 10.8 


— 
Je 


“Per cent.’ in the above table means per cent. of all children of that age and class. 


¥ 
ei 
¥e 
: 


‘ 


Se be ais ae 


United States—Education; Public Schools; Academic Hoods. 451 
PUBLIC PROPERTY USED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PURPOSES, 1925-26. 


Sites and Sites and Si 
ites and 
State. | Buildings. | All property.|| State | buildings. | All property.|| State. (Buildings. | All Property. 
Cont. Dollars. Dollars. Dotiar. ae 
% fs S. Dollars. Di 
U. 8. "|3,587,213,562]|4,676,603,539 138.978.684l|8.0..| 30,887,593 33.911 840 
»799, -D.-| 2271265660]. 26,246, 

Ala...| 39,245,531 43,738,697 : 240,017,020||Tenn.| 33,984, es b438'610 
Ariz cd aoe 54 861586 12,131,560||Minn.| 134,104,472] © 136,075,817||Tex...| 124'759.727| 145/543,621 
ark... 851,289) 28,443,757||Miss..| 35,816,310] _36,737,629||Utah.| 22'382'473] 25,018,095 
Cal... 294,921,379] 328,428/349||Mo...|............ 128,090, 771 INiG.cen|s 0c ieee 91757,365 
Colo... 49,190,288} 54,643,686||Mont.| 23,582,738} 27,190,286||Va.._:|°" 45,800,000] 54/850/000 
Conn}. .-.00++++.5 83,352,004||Neb..|  58,200,257| 6 6,045.345||Wash.| 60,243,374 68,403,558 
Del...]--. 56. 081606 6,912,068||Nev. - 3,941,296] _4,664,986||W. Val. 56,133,129] 61,733,333 
D.C. ,981,000} 22,885,000||N. H..] _14,586,595| _16,217,312|| Wis.. .|' 116/379,623| 131/933/085 
Bla...| 49,678,083) §3,370,802)|N.J..| 197,480,571) 212,243,706||Wyo.-| 11,380,530] 13,717,006 
at s 37,574,124) 40,876,987||N. M. 8,383,7 516, Alaska) 1,000,000 1,120,000 
Idaho 17,879,356] _20,897,820)|N. ¥..| 577,395,809] 625,182,175|| Amer. 

2. ..| 207,508,349] $22,871.774|IN.G..| .........--- 82,764,628||Samoa 33,000 35,000 
Ind...} 145,840,048] 155,313,649||N. D..| 1222112022: SO52:6131| CoZscl ect cinar Sauer 550,000 
Towa..| 120,403,240] 129,470,931//Ohio 155,185,200] 171,083,252||Guam 70,100 90,73 
Cans}......../...|  74,382,427||Okla 67,464,127| 80,857,406||Haw'ii] 7,159,583] 7,910,450 
Ky. $0,476,067 $5,339,705 Ore. 383 ir g ii 39,514,790||P.1...| .....-...-. 15,950,063 

1375, 7¢ 5,748,847||Penn. 2,257,245] 419,964,289/|P. R.:| “" 4,600,000] 5,600,000 
Me 24,591,028] 27,420,035|'R.I..|  21,059:580|  23,131,959lIV. 1... 82;500 127)5 


PER CENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION ENROLLED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
1870-|1879— |1889-|1899-)1909—|1919-)1925— 1870-/1879-|1889--]1899—)1909-)1919- = 
e. | 71. | 80. 90. | 1900.) 10. | 20. | 26. 71. | 80. | 90. | 1900. 10, 30. %S 


under the laws of the State of Illinois) 
- peen reorganized with a. self-perpetuating 


Stati State. 
23.2] 21.5) 19.8] 20.7 
16.2} 17.6] 23.1] 16.8 
27.0) 23.7) 24.1] 23.6 
15.8] 11.1] 18.2] 20.3 
16.0) 14.9] 14.5] 15.8 
17.1] 17.0} 18.8} 20.0 
18.8) 17.2) 22.6] 22.6 
16.6} 15.6} 16.6] 17.4 
21.1) 23.6] 27.0} 28.6 
24,3] 24.2) 26,0] 27.0 
19.9] 17.6] 17.7] 19.0 
25.0) 25.5) 29.1] 27.7 
21.6) 17.6) 19.3] 20.7 
18.3} 16.7] 18.5] 19.2 
15.7} 14.8] 15.5) 16.1 
21.0) 22.4) 28.4) 26.5 
24.6) 21.6} 23.1) 23.9 
9 24.0) 24.0] 26.5] 26.5 
Tes 21.6] 21.1) 22.2) 22.8 
6 26.4| 24.6] 26.1] 27.6 
8 19.2) 18.7] 17.5) 18.2 
5 20.0] 19.6] 21.9] 21.9 
-6 22.2] 19.0} 21.5} 21.4 
a) 24.2) 22.8] 23.7] 22.9 
6 21.5) 19.9] 17.7] 18.8 
6 15.71 16.9) 22,21.21.2 


COLORS OF ACADEMIC DOCTORS’ HOODS. 


Arts and ietters White Music Pink Veterinary science Gray 
Theology Scarlet Commerce Drab Forestry Russet 
Law Purple Physical education Sage green Library science Lemon 
Philosophy Blue Public health Salmon pink} Pedagogy Light blue 
Science Golden yellow | Engineering Orange Oratory Silver gray 
Fine arts Brown Pharmacy Olive green } Humanics Crimson 
Medicine Green Dentistry Lilac 


These hoods are lined with the color, or colors, of 
the institution granting the degree. ere there are 
fwo colors, a chevron or band of the second is used. 

Academic custom in this matter had become some- 
what confused so in 1894 a commission representa- 
tive of the leading pate 4 met and prepared a code 
which has been adopted by over seven hundred in- 
stitutions in the United States and Canada. 

Under its regulations the bachelor wears a gown 
of black worsted stuff with open or closed front and 
long, pointed sleeves, the Oxford style of gown being 
most popular in American colleges, The gown of 


the master is made with open front and preferably 
of silk. It has long, closed sleeves with squared 
ends falling well below the knees and a slit for the 
arms near the elbow. The gown worn by the doctor 
is also of silk and with the open front, but has full 
bell-shaped sleeves. The frcnt is faced with velvet 
and on each sleeve are three bars of velvet, black or 
the color of the hood trimming. 

The Oxford or mortarboard cap, worn for each 
degree, is of black cloth with, black tassel, except 
that the doctor’s cap may be of velvet with tassel of 
gold in whole or in part. 


PP ek NANT ae eS 
" JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund, in cooperation with 
14 southern states, has aided in the building of 4,464 
schools, 183 teachers’ homes, and 82 shops for in- 
dustrial training. These schools have a teacher 
capacity of 12,594 and a pupil capacity of 566,730. 
Their total: was over $23.00,000. 

The schoolg aided are a regular part of the public, 
tax supported school system. Contributions to their 
construction come from Negroes and white 
and from the county funds. The total cost as of 
uly 1, 1020. ot $28,182,235, "es Reproes: $4,220,140: 

yy public funds, 5 ; 1 DE, , ; 
by whites, $1,004,366; by the Julius wald Fund, 


660,302. » 
Sethe Julius Rosenwald Fund (incorporated in, 1917 
has. recently 

board of 


friends: 


eleven trustees, and a, staff of officers giving their full 
time to the work. ; 

Edwin R. Embree is president of the Fund; Alfred 
K. Stern is eer and William B. Harrell is 
secretary-controller. 

The capital of the Julius Rosenwald Fund as of 
June 30, 1929, is approximately $30,000,000. 

Mr. Rosenwald in establishing the Fund, provided 
that capital as well as income may be spent at any 
time in the discretion of the Trustees, and that the 
entire Fund, both capital and income, must be spent 
within twenty-five years of his death. 

Under the new organization the Fund is extending 
its activities to include other aspects of Negro educa- 
tion, and to aid in the distritution of medical services, 
especially to the man of moderate means, and in con- 
sidering other general social problems. 


452 United States Education; Colleges; Universities. 
STUDENTS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLECES. 
ToTaL NUMBER. . ToTAL NUMBER. ToTaL NUMBER. 
Ta YEAR. = YEAR. 

Men. ; Women. Men. ) Women. Men. | Women. 
44,926) 20,874 tah 75,472| 38,900)|1911-12. 125,750] 72,703 
46,220)  22,036]|1 ects 8,133 40,569 1912-13. 73,587 
51,163 23,385] 1902-03 82,394 »731}| 1913-14. 139,373 77,120 

5,305) 24,632]| 1903-04 ,006 42,057!|1914-15. 152,307 4,861 
59,814], 28,657||1904-05 92,161 45,562!/1915-16... 164,075 5,436 
2, 29,739}| 1905-06 97,738 0,826||1917-18.......] 142,768} 111,345 
65,143} 32,244/|1907-07.. ra 96,575 53,125;|1919-20....... 222,242] 134,452 
662 32,472)|1907-08.......] 106,945 54,815||1921-22.......| 269,560] 168,262 
67,018} 34,040]/1908-09.......] 119,480] 62,997]|1923-24.......] 418,876] 245,390 
67,505 35,746||1909-10....... 119,578 64,005/|1925-26....... 509,732} 313,163 
72,159 37, 770111910-11.. 119,026 64,546111927-28....... 563,244| 356,137 


In the school year 1927-28 there were 767,141 , junior colleges and teachers’ colleges, the total 

students in colleges and _ universities, of which | would be 878,088. 

number 280,437 were in public and 486,704 were in Nearly one-half (46 per cent) of all college men, 

private institutions. and 25 per cent of college women are earning a part 
If to the above figures were added the students in| at least of the cost of their tuition. 


STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1925-26. 


State. Male. |Femalej; State. | Male. |Femalej} State. | Male. |Female|| State. | Male. |Female 
Cont.U.8.|508,714/312,333]|Indiana..| 13,705} _8,015||Nevada. . 57 338] |S. Dakota 
~— Towa. ...| 13,544) 10,582||N.Hamp.| 3,525 375||Tenn.... 
Alabama.| 5,260) 3,208]/Kansas..} 9,975) 8,671||N. Jersey; 5,945) 828) |Texas.... 
Arizona. . i; the 794) Kentucky} 6,262}; 4,804)|N. Mex.. 985 274||Utah.... 
| Arkansas.|, 27610}  2,142|/Louisiana| 5,140] 3,552||N. York.| 71,202] 36,568||Vermont. 
_ California] 24,046] 17,375/|Maine...| 2,311 $28||N. Car.!.| 8,575] . 6,992/| Virginia. - 
Colorado.| 5,636| 2:739||Maryland| 10,170} 4,702{/N. Dak..| 2,236] _1,426]/Wash. ... 
Conn. . 5,907; 1,190))Mass 30,693} 13,915}/Ohio. ...| 29,363} 20,373)|/W. Va... 
Delaware 376 293 Michigan 17,410} . 8,226)/Okla.....| 6,592) 6,151//Wis......| 11,547 
Dt.ofCol.| 9,530} 4,081)|Minn.. 13.771} 8,875||Oregon..| 6,142) 4,019 Wyoviied 613 527 
Tlorida 2,456} 2,281/)/Miss.....| 3,264 .737||Penn.. 44,558) 19,478 
peareia. 8,270| 5,985||Missouri.| 15,231} 9,423]|R. Island) 21575 720}||Alaska. .. 40 28 
Tdaho....| 1,793} 1,531|/Montana.| 1,921) 1,151)|S. Car.. 4.473| 5,683||Hawaii. . 389) 294 
Tilinois. . 39,509| 25,135]|Nebraska| 8,325 6/860 P’rtoRico 838 824 


RECEIPTS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
(Including publicly controlled institutions; school year 1925-26; data by U. S. Bureau of Education.) 


State. Total. State. Total. State. Total. State. Total. State. 


Dollars. lars. 
Ala 3,700,569) 
Ariz 1,246,208) 
A 2,316,535 
Calif 22,911,588) 
Colo 5,118,035 


Idaho. 1 "S57" 1407 13, 125,117 1,926,452 1/559,571 


Udabos |) 1,857,407) Minn. :|' 13,125,117 |UN- D..-|_ 1,926,452) Vt. -.t) L.659,070 | a a ne 
Total receipts ica, additions to endowments, Endowments of all k 
amounting to $72,113, 1 15a Sige pull, Kinds of schools in 1928 ex" 


PROPERTY OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1925-1926 


Volumes | Value of | Buildings Volum 
State. in Library) Grounds. |(Inc.D'rm.) State. in Library cronies Caos 
mober. | Dollars. Dollar. Number. 

Continental U. 8.]37, OL 930|294,107,842|907,865,758 Nebraska PNY Ris 387,255 3266187 Babb 805 

we —————||Nevada......... 44, f "B53. 
Alabama......-. 257,674] 1,385,228| 6,870,649||New Hampshire.| 292’876 920/000 6.108000 
Arizona.........| 70,000} 515,000] 1,634,500] |New Jersey.....] 994/643] 2.525.620] 7'021'276 
Arkansas........| 138,985] 515,523] _3'520/135||New Mexico....| 65.017 96,000] _11580/135 
California....... 4,847,482] 10,034,581} 35,746,521||New York...... 4,308,562) 37, 578, 993. 112’ 910! 151 
Colorado. ... 2... 438,722] 1,473,926] 10,521,843] |North Carolina. « 520,288 061,022 2113152549 
‘ 1,402,038] 45;064'463] {North Dakota. \ 144/248] 3556/2. 3'116,931 
1/403,342||Ohio........-.. 2,226,858 148801079 46,308,196 
19'876,458| (Oklahoma. -| 178,250]. °724'284| 6717371 
3,858,930] |Oregon. .... -| _ 362,304] _1,913'319| _6'8977100 
12/983,617| (Pennsylvania. . ::| 2,666°757| 19'652'623| 74’915°478 
1,922,100] |Rhode Island... ‘| “"390/000| —1;133'000| 6'199'000 
53,176,368] |South Carolina. .| 364,391| 47363/345| 19'439°372 
22,238,477] |South Dakota...) 168,025] 11047'648| 4276/2087 
13200676 pena Meanie; S41 068 dies" 800 45,440,206 

Kentucky... .. ..| 358,168] © 2,986,296] 9,678,598||Utah..........- 197,755 Teee73 4,018,551 
Louisiana....... 244°711| 1,961,419! 11;708,831||Vermont........ 208,716] 170/195] 3° 308 
MAINO) cle. cos ss 347,602| '177,104| 5,012'195||Virginia........ 638,403] 2,7487184| 18°747'003 
Maryland....... 691,606] 4,426,417] 48,040°556||Washington. .... 407,411| 2'221'840 8,045,274 
Massachusetts. . .| 4,020,795| 17:208|372] 65,363,606||West Virginia. ..| 179'151| 2'555’398| 7° 80 
Michigan....... 1,071,931| 9,823,145] 28/874,152||Wisconsin...... -| 716,389] 4;123'405| 15739 9 
Minnesota. ..... 879,471] 8,874,179] 25,415,985||Wyoming. .....; 61,330] 218/000] 2! Ui 

Mississippi. .... . 196,225] 1,487/970| _7;040,412||Alaska..... Pais A ON, F370 2'338 180 

Missouri........ 1,084,224) 4,468,781] 26,807,449) |Hawaii......... 381447 827) 247 ‘180.6 

Montana. ...... 153,930| 676,423] 4,261,174! |Porto Rico. ..... 16,300 55,900 326 380 


Furniture and equipment were valued at $217,-791,187; dormitories alone, $158,502,786. 


The School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 


Cay (American and foreign) and a “morgue” of 


newspaper ps, 
Willism’s choice private collection was the basis. 

Advisory Board Nicholas Murray Butler, Co- 
lumbia. University, N. Y. City; Julian Harris (1927- 
#1931). Columbus (Ga.) a John Lang- 
don Heaton, The World, - ¥. City; Arthur M. 
Howe (1927-1931), Brootlyn Daily Eagle; Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien (1927-1931); Frank R. Kent, Baiti- 
more Sun; Kent Cooper, Associated Press, N. Y. 
City; Ralph Pulitzer, The World; Joseph Pulitzer jr., 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Casper 8. Yost (1926- 
1930), The St. Louis Globe-Democrat;- Rollo Ogden 
(1926-1930), The New York Times; Alfred Holman 
(1926-1930), The San Francisco Argenaut; and Stuart 
H. Perry (1926-1930). Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram. 

PULITZER PRIZES. 
(Awarded, 1929, for work done in the year 1928.) 

For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service tendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal to The New York Evening 
World for its effective campaign to correct certain 
Mo in the administration of justice in New York 

ity. 

Previous awards: 1918, The New York Times for 
its publication in full of so many official reports, 
documents and speeches relating to the World War: 
1919, Milwaukee Journal tor its campaign for Ameri- 
canism; 1920, no award; 1921, The Boston Post for 
its work in exposure of Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi; 
1922, The New York World for its work in exposing 
the operations of the Ku Klux Klan; 1923, The 
Memp. Commercial Appeal for “its courageous 
attitude in the publication of cartoons and the 
handling of news in reference to the operations of 
the Ku Klux Klan’’; 1924, The New York World 
for its work in connection with the exposure of 
the Florida peonage evil; 1925, no award; 1926, The 
Enyutrer-Sun, Columbus, Ga.; 1927, 7'he Camden (O) 
Daily News; 1928, The Indianapolis Times, tor ex- 
posing political corruptions in Indiana. 

For the best example of a reporter's work during 
the year, the test being strict accuracy, 5 
the accomplishment of some public good com- 
manding public attention and respect—$1, , to 
Paul Y. Anderson of The St. Louis Post-Dispaich for 
work in connection with the naval oil leases. 

Previous awards: 1917, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
for his articles in The New York World on_con- 
ditions in the German Empire during the World 
War, Oct. 10, Oct. 15, and from Nov. 4 daily until 
Nov’ 22 of that year; 1918, Harold A. Littledale, 
New York Evening Post, for articles leading to re- 
forms in the New Jersey prison system; 1919, no 
award; 1920, John J. Leary jr. for his articies in 
The New York World during the national coal strike 
In the winter of 1919; 1921, Louis Seibold, The 


| New York Worid. for Lis interview with President 


Wilson, published June 18, 1920; 1922, Kirke L. 
Simpson tr the Washington staff of the Associated 
Press for his articles on the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier; 1923, Alva Johnston for his reports on the 
roceedings of the convention of the American 
DR soniation for the Advancement of Science held 
tn Cambri ublished in The New York Times, 


. A for his 
story of the eclipse 
Sept. 10 1923; 1925, in duplicate to James W. 
Mulroy and Alvin H 


veel for inquiry leading to the im- 
. Judge Favlish; 1928, No award. 


ews. 
For the American novel published during the year, 


_ preferably one which shall best present the whole 


American life—$1,000 to Julia Peter- 
Hts 


> ‘ar. The ift 
amber: ; 1920, no award; 1921; to Edith Wharton, 
the Age of i 1932, to Booth Tarkington, 


Alice Adams; 1923, to Willa Cather, One of 


. ae Autumn; 1928, 


eae f Louis Broomfeld, 
link e prize); 1927. uu . 
BOG erent eee atom Wilder, I'he Bridge 


Rey. A 
Fe Ek Book of the vear wnom the history of 
ae / 
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the Untted States—$2,000 to Fred Albert Shannon. 
author of The Organization and Administration of 
the Union Army, 1861-1865. ping ‘ 

Previous awards: 1917, to His Excellence J. J. 
Jusserand, the French Ambassador, With Americans 
of Past and Present rig 1918, James Ford Rhode, 
A History of the Civil War; 1919, no award: 1920: 
to Justin H. Smith, The War With Mexico; 1921, to 
Rear Admiral William Snowden Sims, The Victor 
at Sea; 1922, to James Truslow Adams, The Fou 
ing of New England; 1923, to Charlies ‘Warren, The 
Supreme Court in United States History: 1924, Charles - 
Howard Mcllwain, The American Revolution; a Con- 
Sttiutional pk ty rhe 1925, Frederick L. Paxson 
A History of the American Frontier; 1926, Edward 
Channing, History of the United States, “Vol. VI; 
1927, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Pickney's Treaty: 1928, 
ph atc Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American 

For the best Amertcan biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services—$1,000 to Burton J. Hendrick, 
author of The Training of an American, the Eariter 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 

Previous awards: 1917, to Laura E. Richards 
and Maude Howe Elliott, assisted by Florence 
Howe Hall, Julia Ward Howe; 1918, William Cabell 
Bruce, Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed; 1919, to 
Henry Adams (post-obit), The Education of Henry 
Adams; 1920, to Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of 
John. Marshall; 1921, to Edward Bok, The Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok Neseap ist 4, 1922, to 
Hamlin Garland, A Daughter of the Middle Border; 
1923, to Burton J. Hendrick, The Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page; 1924, Prof. Michael Pupin, From 
Immiarant to Inventor; 1925, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
Barrett Wendel and His Letters; 1926, Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, The Life of Sir Wtiliam Osler; 1927, Emory 
Holloway, Whiiman; 1928, Charles Edward Russell, 
The American Orchestra and Theodore Thomas. 

For the original American play performed in New 
York which shall best represent the educational value 
and power of the stage (produced up to April 1, 1929) 
—$1,000 to Elmer L. Rice, author of Street Scene. 

Previous awards: 1918, to Jesse Lynch Williams, 
Why Marry?; 1919, no award; 1920, Eugene O’ Neill, 
Beyond the Horizon; 1921, Miss Zona Gale, Miss 
tulu Bett; 1922, to Eugene O'Neill, Anna Christie; 
1923, to Owen Davis, Icebound; 1924, Hatcher 
Hughes, Hell-Bent fer Heaven; 1925, Sidney Howard, 
vy Knew What They Wanted; 1926, George Kelly, 
Craig's Wtfe; 1927, Paul Green, In Abraham's Bosom: 
1928, Eugene O'Neill, Strange Interlude. 

For the best edttortal article written during the year, 
the test of excellence being clearness of style, moral 
purpose, sound reasoning and power to influence 
public opinion gp what the author conceives to be 
the right cirection—$500 awarded to Louis Isaac 
Jafte of The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 

Previous awards: 1917, to an editorial in The 
New York Tribune on the first anniversary of the 
sinking of the Lusttania; 1918, to the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courter-Journal, tor the editorial article Vae 
Victis, by Henry Watterson; 1919, no award; 1920, 
to Harvey E. Newbranch of The Evening World- 
Heraid, Omaha, Neb., tor Law and the Jungle: 1921, 
no award; 1922, to Frank M. O’Brien for an article 
entitled The Unknown Soldier, printed in The New 
York Herald, Nov. 11, 1921; 1923, to William Allen 
White for To an Antious Friend, printed in The 
Emporta (Kan.) Gazette; ee The Boston Herald, 
Who Made Coolidge?; 1925, the Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courter tor The Plight of the South ou 
by Robert Latham); 1926, the New York Times for 
The House of a Hundred Sorrows (written by Edward 
); 1927, the Boston Herald, for We Sub- 
y F. Lauriston Bullard); 1928, Grover 
C. Hall of the Montgomery (Ala.) Adoerttser for his 
editorials on gangism, flogging and racial and religious 
intolerance. 

For the best cartoon pubditshed in any American 
newspaper during the year, the Eilat | qualities 
being that the cartoon shall embody an idea made 
clearly apparent, shall show good drawing and 
striking pictorial effect, and shall be help’ to 
some commendable cause of public importance— 
$500 awarded to Rollin Kirby, The New York World, 

Previous awards: 1922, to Rollin Kirby of The 
New York World; 1923, no award; 1924, J. N, Dar- 
ling, The New York Tribune; 1925, Rollin bh, 
The New York World; 1926, D. R. Fitzpatrick, 7. 
St, Louts Post-Dispatch; 1937, Nelson Harding, The 
Brooklyn Eagle; 1928, Nelson Harding, The Brookiyn _ 


Eagle. 
For the best book of verse by am American author— 
pana to Stephen Vincent Benet, for John Brown's 


evious awards: 1922, Edwin Arlington Robinson; 
1 Ba Edna St Vincent Millay; 1924, Robert Frost; 
iso Edwin Arlington Robingun; 1926, Amy Lowell; 
1927, Leonora Speyer; 1928, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. 
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Name Colors. Name. Colors. ¥ 
Brown and Gold. Cotners sak thes tee Blue and White. : 
ae ee P6500 Canary and Black Cox Col. and Conserv’t’y.|Red and ite. r 
Akron Municipal Univ....|Navy Blue and Old Gold. |Creighton Universit .|Blue and White. 4 
Alabama, Univ. of....... Crimson and White. Culver-Stockton College. . Blue and te. ¢ 
Alabama, Woman's Col. of|Red and Gray. Cumberland University...| Maroon and White. - 
‘Albany Col.—Oregon. .. .|Orange and Black. Dakota Wesleyan Univ.. .|Blue and ite 
Albion College. ........- Purple and Gold. Dallas, University of.... - le and Gold 


Red and White. 
Roy. Pur. & Old Gold. 
Navy Blue and Old Gold. 


Albright College......... 
Almred Univer. Si. oes 
Allegheny College.......- 
Alma College.........--- Maroonjand Cream. 
American Univ........3- Red, White and Blue. 
AMBErsb eo. Fit oi e's ws Purple and White. 
Antioch College .|Old Gold and Blue. 
Arizona, Univ. of......-. Blue and Red. 
Arkansas College Red and White. 
Arkansas, Univ. of Cardinal. 

Armour Inst. of Tech.....|Yellow and Black. 
Asbury College.......... Purple and White. 
Ashland cmeee Purple and Gold. 
Atlanta Uni Gray and Crimson. 


Atlantic Christian Col... .|/Blue and White. 
ROLE cet, Sei ols eds Royal Blue and White. 
AUBURN A octet et eee es Crimson and Gold. 


Baker Univ.. 
Baldwin-Wallace Coliege.. 
Barnard College 
Bates College. ...... 
Baylor (fem.) Colleg 
Baylor Univ... 
Beaver College 
Beloit College. 
Benedict Sone 
Berea na 
messia WEG 2 Ase... 
Bethany Col. (W. Va.) . 
Bethany Col. (Kan.)..... 
Bethel Col., Newton, Kan. 
Blue Mountain College. . 


Blue Ridge College... ... 
Bluffton College 
Boston aa 
Boston Univ.. 

Bowdoin 
Bradley Poly Inst........ 
Brenau College.......... 
Bridgewater College...... 
PBYOW NU IVS. Siio%<).} nies s 
ii) WY Ce 
Bucknell Univ........... 


.|Cadmium Orange. 
Brown and Gold. 
Light Blue and White. 


- 


.| White and Green. 
Blue and hy Ae 
Maroon and Gray. 
.|Dark Blue, Red and Gold 
and Yellow. 


.|Scarlet and White. 
White. 

Maroon and White 
Orange and Black. 
Crimson and Gold. 


Cal. Inst. of Tech........ 
California, Univ. of...... 
Campion College......... 
Canisius College 
Carleton College. . 
Carnegie Inst. Tec 
Carroll College 
Carson and Newman Col. 
Carthage College. ....... 
Case School Ap. Science. . 
Catholic Univ. of America 
Catholic Univ. of Okla... . 
Cedar Crest College..... 
Cedarville College 
Centenary College....... 
Central College, Fayette, 
WEBBOTS Sk 
Central Baptist Collece.. . 
Central Wesleyan Col.... 
Centre College........... 
Charleston, Col. of....... 
Central Holiness......... 


Orange and Blue. 
Maroon. 

Brown and White. 
Red and Black, 


Maroon and White. 


Nile Green and Black. 
Brown and Gold. 


‘\Sia Gold and Blue. 
Mar 


“loyal Blue and White. 
Red and Black. 


hicago, Uniy. Of. Ainiiots 


Citadel The. civ. ces Blue and White. 
City of ae ‘Y., Col. of .| Lavender and Black. 
Chere Unive, is slei. L on reen and White. 


Clarkson Col. of Tech.. 

Coe Colleges... eees- 
Coker College 
OO eS a Se ee ee 
PolgatevUOnivVe i... etl 
Colorado College. ..... 
Colorado Sch. of Mines... 
Colorado, Univ. of....... 
Colorado Woman’s....... 
Columbia College........ 
Columbia Univ.......... 
Concordia College. ...... 
Connecticut (fem.)....... 
Converse College........ 
Cornell College.......... 
MOETIGIN UV sos seis oie 


Silver and Blue. 
Silver and Gold. 
Green an 


Dartmouth College. ....- 
Davidson College........ 
Davis & Elkins College. . . 
Dayton, University of... 

Defiance College. ....... 
Denison University. ..... 
Denver University....... 
De Paul 


Detroit University... . 
Dickinson College 


Franklin College (Ind.).. 
Franklin & Marshall Col. 


Grove City Colles ere aree 
Guilford College......... 
Gustavus Adolphus Col. 


-|Blue and Gold. 
{Old 
-|Buff and Blue. 


Scarlet and Black. 
Crimson. 

Crimson and Gray. 
-|Ebony and Gold. 
uff and Blue. 

ed and Gray. 


re. Garnet and Gray. 


ee and Blue. b 

Red ‘and White. 

Scarlet and Black. 

Green and White. 

Orange and Blue. 

, Orange and Red. 
ray. 


Name. 


King College.. 2.0.2.0... 
Kingfisher College... .* | 
Knox Co! 

Knoxville College..... 2. . 


i eee ae 


iana Col. (Pineville) 


Louisville University. .... 


Loyola Univ., Chicago.... 
Luther Coll are 


alt.) College... . 
lege 


Missouri Valley College... 


Misso' 


Wesl eee = aa 


Monmouth College....... 
Montana State Univ...... 
Mont. State Sch. of Mines|Copper and Green. 
Moravian C. S. (fem.).. 
Morgan (Col: College. ... 


Morris Brown U. (col.).. 
Mount Holyoke College. . 


Mount St. Charles Col... 


field, 


ape deeecinenee 


:|White and Purple. 


.|/Blue and Gray. 


.|Purp! 
Bl 
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Blue and Gold. 


ple. 
Maroon and Blue. 
Green and White. 
Purple and Gold. 
Garnet and Blue. 


Orange and Blue. 
Gold and White. 


Orange and Navy Blue. 
Scarlet and Black. 
d Black. 


‘|Maize and Azure. 


Gold and Maroon. 
Yellow and Blue. 


.| Yellow and White. 


Red and Blue 


‘|Black and Old Gold. 


Red and White. 
Copper, Silver, Gold. 


Purple and Gold. 
Orange and Navy Blue. 
fe and Plack, 


ue. 
Purple and Gold. 


Purple, White and Gold. 


Purple and Crean 
Light Blue ané Gold. 


Colors. 


y. 
2 Reavy Blue & Old Gold. 
Black and Magenta. 
./Scarlet and Cream. 
.| Yellow and Brown. 
.|Silver and Royal Blue. 
.|Bronze and Blue. 


.| White and Blue. 
Rose, Pink and Green. 


Black and Red, 
iter ast Orange and Blue. 
. |Royal Purple. 

ape eaeat Black and Red. 


Royal Purple. 


.|Maroon sand Gold. 


Green and Gold. 
Crimson and Cream. 
Crimson. 

Black and Maroon. 


is BA Purple and Gold. 

_.|Light Blue and Gold. 

..|Purple and Gold. ’ 
. Orange and Black. 

Old Gold and Navy Blue. 

Green and Yellow. 

Crimson and Black. 

Canary and Wine. 

Old Rose and Green. fe. 

Navy Blue and Old Gold. 


Old Gold and Blue. 
eaten Purple and White. 
.|Red, White and Yellow. 
HLeee Navy Blue and White. 

. |Red and Blue. 

Red and Green. 

Green and Gold. 

Blue and Gold. 


Old Gold and Black. 
Dark and Light Blue. 
Crimson and White. 


Richmond Ri 
Brown and Gold. 
Cherry-White. 


Rensselaer Poly. Inst... . 
‘Rhode Island State Col...|Blue and White. 

Ge Tnshi. inet 4s Ksokas |b Blue and Gray. 
.| Navy Blue and Crimson. 
Crimson. 
Maroon and Gray. 
Blue and Crimson. 


Roanoke College........- 
Robert College.......... 
Rochester University... . 
RoeKiord. .. Pec. regia 


Scarlet. 
Red and White. 


NAME. 


. Catherine........ Bud 
. poet a i Bye 

. Francis’ Co 

. Franelg Xavier ene ) 
. FrancigiXavier (N.Y 
. Genevieve’s C. & aes 


. John’s, 
. Joseph’ ( oe iderpnia) 
‘ ee hee aia here oe 
. Louis Univ. .......-. 
. Mary's (Oaki'd, Cal.). 
. Mary’s, Kan 

. Mary's College 
. Mary's School.. 

. Mary’s C.&A. (wa.).: 
. Mary of A Woods. . 
» Mic aels. . 


Bt Thomas, Col. of 


St. Viator’s College 
St. eat C.&58 

WUMMBVICR 155 bolts es oes 
Salem, A.&C. pers n-S.) 
Salem Col. (Ww. V: 


Santa Clara Unity. age as tle R 


Scott, Agnes... .. 0.6.4. 
Seton Hall College....... 
Seton Hill C. a women. 
Shorter Colleg 
Sillimar Collegiais Inst... 
Simmons C bilene, Tex . 
Simmons (Mass.).......- 
Simpson College......... 
Sioux Falls College....... 
Skidmore Sch. of Arts.. 
Smith College........... 
South, Univ. of... ..54.. 
So. Carolina, Univ. of.. 
So. Dakota, Univ. of.. 
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Colors. 


Blue and White. 
Blue and White. 
Brown and White. 
Purple and Gold. 
.|Blue and Gold. 
Red and Blue. 
Scarlet and Gray. 


.|Maroon and Blue. 


oo Maroon and White. 
..|Black and Old Gold. 


Cardinal and Blue. 
Crimson and Gray. 
Scarlet and Brown. 
Blue and White. 
Blue and Gold. 
Blue and White. 
Green and White. 
.|Blue and White. 
Blue and White. 
.|Blue and White. 


.|Purple and Gold. 
.|Old Gold and Black. 
.|Maroon and White. 


Purple and Gray. 
Purple and Gold. 

Gold and Green. 

Blue and White. 
Yellow and White. 
Olive Green and White. 


Purple and White. 
Blue and White. 
Searlet and Gold. 
White and oan 
White and G 


old. 
Purple Royal) and Gold. 


Blue and Gold, 
Red and Gold. 
Purple and White. 


.|Yellow and White. 


White and Gold. 
Purple and Gold. 


.|Garnet and Black. 
.| Vermilion or Scarlet. 


Southern Cal., Univ. of.. .|Gold 


Southern Meth. Univ... 
Southwestern, College. . 
Southwestern Univ., Tex. 
Southwest’n Pres. Univ. 
Stanford Univ........... 
Sterling College. 

Stetson, John B. 


& ney : 
' Stevens Inst. of Tech. 
Susquehanna Univ....... 
Swarthmore College...... Gar 


Sweet Briar College...... 
Syracuse Univ...... ie ort 
Tabor College...... heiyivs 
Talladega ee Wee aaa 
Tarkio College. . 
TPAVIOL DMV sc. ek. 
Teachers’ College. . bie ey . 
Temple Univ....... : 
Tennessee, Unity. of... 
Texas Christian Univ. 
Texas Presbyterian Col... 
Texas, Univ. of... ....... 


Acadla University 
Alberta University....... 
British Columbia Univ: 
Dalhousie University.. 
McGili University....... 
MeMaster University... . 
Toronto, Univ. of 


‘|Har. Red and Yale Blue. 
.|Purple and White. 


Canary and Black. 
Cardinal and Black. 


.|Cardinal. 


Blue and Red. 
Green and Whi 


te. 
.|Silver Gray and Cardinal. 


Slang and Maroon. 

Rose and Green. 

Orange 

Cardinal and White. 
Crimson and Azure Blue. 
Purple and Cream. 
Purple and Gold. 

Light Blue and White. 


..|Cherry and White. 
-|Orange and White. 
.|Purple and White. 


Presbyterian Blue. 
Orange and White. 


Re 


NAME. olors. 


Thiel College.........- .|Blue and Gold. 
Toledo, Uni. of City. ...|/Blue and Gold. 
Transylvania College.. Begs 


Trinity College oe Cy. 
Trinity (Hartford)..... 
Trinity Col., bine 
Trinity Univ. 
Tufts College. es 
Tulane Univ. ........... 
Tulsa U., for. H. of mg 
Tusculum College.. 

Union College (Neb) 
Union College (N. .|Garnet. 
Union Christian........- Purple and fees 

Union U. Gackson, Tenn) |Cardinal and C 

iia College...... 6... Red, Old Gold & : Black, 
U. S. Military Acad...... Black, Gold and Gray. 
U. s. Naval Acad.......- Blue and Gold. 

Peacock Blue and White. 
..|Crimson and Silver. 

{Old coer & Goid. Brown. 
.|Black and 


[Saya 

old Nand Dark Blue. 

.|Purple and Gold. 

../Maroon and White. 
.|Brown and Blue. 

Olive and Blue, 

Orange and Black. 

.|Princeton Orange & BIk. 
.|Red and Black. 


: and White. 
|Red; White and Yellow. 
‘|Blue and White. 
Orange and Blue. 
White and Scarlet. 
Old Gold and Black. 
Orange and Black. 
MPs er Yale Blue. 
-|Maroon and Black. 
Washington Missionary.. .|Blue and White. 
Washington State Col... .|Crimson and Gray. 
Washington, Univ. of. ..=)/Purple and Gold. 
Wash. U. (St. Louis)..... 
Wash. & Jefferson Col... . 
Washington & Lee Univ.. 
Waynesburg College..... 
Wellesley College........ 
Wells College... ......... Cc i 
Wesleyan Col. for women.|Lavender and Rac yer 
Wesleyan U. Middlet'n,C.|Cardinal and Blac 
Western (fem.) C., Oxf., O.| Blue 


Villanova College... 
Virginia Military Inst... 
Va. Theo. Sem. & Col.. 
Virginia, Univ. of........ 
Wabash College......... 
Wake Forest College... .. 


Wash. Col. in 


Western Maryland Col.. Green and Gold. 
Western Reserve Univ... .|Red and White 

Western Union College. .|Maroon and ola Gold. 
Westminster Col., Pa.....|Blue and White. 


. Roya Blue. 
Umge Old Gold and Blue, 
West hae Wesleyan. ./Orange and Black. 
Wheaton College, 

.|Blue and White. 


Norton, Mass. 


Wheaton College - |Orange and Black. 
Whitman College .|Blue and Gold. 
Whitworth (fera.) .|Crimson and Black, 
Willamette Univ... |C nal and Gold. 
William & Mary be .| White and Orange. 
Williams on Call .|Royal Purple. 
Wilmington College. . -|Cisle) Green and White. 
Wilson College. ....... ..|Silver and Blue. 
Winthrop Co olleze SPR Garnet and Gold. 
Wisconsin, Univ. of.. SE ac Cardinal. 

Wittenberg e.% Jct se « Cc 


ream and Cardinal. 
Old Gold and Black. 
.|Black. and Old Gold. 
Crimson and Steel Gray. 
ras. and Yellow. 


.-|Blue. 
Yankton pene ...|¥ellow and White. 
Work Conleze. ic. a. ck be Blue and White. 


Ts 
Wofford College......... 
Wooster, Univ. of... 
Le ed Pol 


CANADIAN COLLEGES. 


Garnet and Blue. 
Green and Gold, 
.|Blue and Gold. 
-|Black and Gold. 


Red and White. 


Silver Gray and Maroon. 
Royal Blue and White. 


MacDonald College...... Green and Yellow. 
Manitoba. sins. ccc e ese. ‘urple and White. 
Mount Aliison...../ 2221! arnet and Gol 


.|Red, Yellow and Blue. 


Q 
Saskatchewan Univ......|Green and White. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL are 


Alabama Poly Inst.. 
Clemson Agric. vn 
Colorado Agric. Col...... 
Xonnecticut Agric. oe 
rgia State C. of A.. 
Towa St. C. of A.&M.A.. 
Kansas State Agric. Cok: 
Kentucky Nor. & Ind. C 
Louisiana St. A. & M. C.. 
Maryland State Col...... 
Mass. Agric. Col.. 
Michigan Agric, Col. 
Montana State Col...... 
Negro Agric. & Tech..... 
oy BOS Cohasset 
N.M.G. of A. & M. A.. 


./Orange and Blue. 
Purple and Orange. 
Green and Gold. 
.|Blue and White. 
./Red and Black, 
.|Cardinal and Gold. 
Royal Purple. 
.|Green and Gold. 
Old Gold and Purple. 
Sable and Gold. 
-|Maroon and White. 
.|Green and White. 
Blue and Gold. 
Blue and Gold. 
Blue and White. 
‘Crimson and White. 


N. Y. State Institute. . nd White. 
“Rear aad. White. 

2 \Grees eee 
..|Orange an ac. 
Oregon State Agric Orange and Black. 
Rhode Island State Col.../Blue and White. . 

S. Dakota St. Sch. of Bei: Silver and Gold. 
S. Dakota State Col.. .|Yellow and Blue. 


i eeaene and White. 
Red and White. 


Oklahoma A. & M.. 


Texas A. and M. C.. 
Tuskegee Institute. . Grimson and Gold. 
Agric. Col...... :|Blue and White. 
Virginia Nor. & Ind. Inst. Orange and Blue. 
ee Gai. Sead roe 
mson and Gray. 
inthrop N. & I. Col... .'Garnet and Gold. 


a. 


C eatill 


“ie oP a es. 
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Ks 
COLLECES WITH $2,000,000 ENDOWMENT OR OVER. 
Amount 
Instituiton, Location. Dollars. Institucion. Location. Sneane 
Amherst College. ...|Ambherst, Mass. . yok 
— oe Univ. of pore. Syria... 22. pons ses New bok Gu Rare oe , Coes sed 
elo lege eloiz, Wis... 2... 2,677,252|| No. Dak. Agri, Coil. Se epi 
Berea College, Perens ter ease snall Noe sri. Coll.|Fargo, No. Dak. 2,197,863 
Boston Univ...) _|Boston, Mass...” 4,305.707]| Oberlin College. | OpatstoRs HL... .. ..| 16,000;000 
Bowdoin College. ...|Brunswick, Me... |” 5,005, Ohio Ww ee fal Demme 1 oan oak 
Bradley Poly. Inst. ./Peoria, M..... 22.7! 2,913/235 Okla. Ag & Me oh Sele, Ohio... -|, 21200, 
Brown Uniy.......: Providence, R. T.:: *| 9'405,032|| Pentia., Univ. of. |priathee: + +| 21188. 168 
Bryn Mawr College.|Bryn Mawr, Pa.....| 6/481. Pomona Colle Je. [Oredeipbla, Fa. - | 16,669, 
Bufaio Onty e Buttio, No |} gapreen|| oom . ese. -.-|Claremont, Cal..,..] 2,408)403 
Calif. Inst. of Tech..|Pasadena, Calif '500,000|| Queens Univ..." ” Fine eee 
California, Uniy. of ||Berkeley,’ Calif. . |! 7|14°312'531|| Radcliffe Colleze. Cae ea] ZashasL 
Carleton College... .|Northfield, Minn 2'500,000)| Re nae oe. Rediangs Oot eet Byer oe 
Carnegie Inst. Tech.| Pittsburgh, Pa 15,906,968|| Rensselaer Poly. In. PARE 100; 
Case Sch. Ap. Sci... }Cleveland, Ohi 4,275,853)| Rice Institute... .. . 
Chicago, Univ. of... |Chicago, Hl... 50,889,403/| Richmond, Univ. of 
Cincinnati, Univ. of. Cincinnati, Onio. 6,398,658|| Robert College..... 
Clark Uniy......,.. Worcester, Mass 000, Rochester, Uniy. of. 
Colgate Univ... 227! Hamilton, N.Y. 531,281|| Rose Poly......... 
Colorado College... .|Colo. Spgs., Colo 400,000|/ Rutgers College... |: 
*Columbia Univ... . New York, N. Y. 543,073|| St. Lawrence Univ 
Cooper Union...,.. New York, N. Y. 933,798|| Simmons College. 
Cornell University. .|Ithaca, N. Y 998,000|| Smith College. . 
Creighton Univ.....|Omaha, Neb........ 297,000|/ Southern Meth. U... 
Dalhousie Uniy.....|/Halifax, N. S.... 2,204,695|| Stevens Inst. Tech. . 
Dartmouth College. |Hanover, N. H... 9,750,000|| Swarthmore College. 5. 
Denison Univ...... . Granville, Ohio.....| 3,384,609]| Syracuse Univ...... es 
DePauw Univ... . |. Greencastle, Ind... .| 5,414,124|| Texas Christian U_| d 
Drew University... _|Madison, N.J..._.. .300,000|| Texas, Univ. of..... » 
Drexel Institute... ..|Philadelphia, Pa.. ‘| 2'935,000)| Toronto, Univ. of... i :| 1474 
Duke University... .|Durham, No. Car...}21,017,966|| Trinity College... .. Hartford, Conn.....| -3,084°150 
Emory University.._)Atlanta,'Ga.......: .514,339|| Tufts College....._; Medford, Mass. .... 8,283/267 
Goucher College. .. “|Baltimore, Md...” 2,386,989|| Tulane Univ........ |New Orleans, La... .|10,214'025 
Hamilton College. ..|Clinton, N. Y....... 4,223,327|| Union College Schenectady, N. Y..| 4/500/000 
Harvard University .|Cambridge, Mass. ..|90,000,000|| Vanderbilt Univ. ||” Nashville, Tenn. .. .|11,000/000 
Haverford College. .|Haverford, Pa...... 4,188,313|| Vassar College...... Poughkeepsie, N. Y.|. 7,195,611 
Idaho, Univ. of..... Moscow, Idaho... ..} 2,000,000|| Vermont, Univ. of. .|Burlington, Vt...... 2/086,932 
Johns Hopkins Univ.|Baltimore, Md...... 25,538,424)! Victoria College.....|Toronto, Can......,| 2°754.201 
Lafayette College. ..|Easton, Pa.........| 2,750,000|| Virginia, Univ. of... Charlottesville, Va.. 10/000) 
Lehigh University...|Bethlehem, Pa......| 5,136,999|| Wake Forest College| Wake Forest, N. C.| 2'275,000 
Tel'd Stanford Jr. U.|Stanford Uniy., Cal./29,900,000/| Washington, St. Col.|Pullman, Wash.....| 2'690.778 
Lindenwood Fem. C.|St. Charles, Mo..... ,167,234|| Washington Univ. ../St. Louis, Mo.....-.| 17,180,843 
MacDonald College. |Quebec, Can........| 4,250,000|| Washington, Univ. of|/Seattle, Wash....... 4,802,697 
Manitoba, Univ. of.|Winnipeg, Man., C.| 2,138,510)| Wellesley College. ..|Wellesley, Mass... .} 9,159,110 
Marquette Univ... . is....| 2,680 Wesleyan Univ....../Middletown, Conn..| 4,794,135 
Mass. Inst. Tech... 000 Western Reserve U.|Cleveland, Ohio....| 9,710,000 
McGill University... 00}| Williams College. .. .| Williamstown, Mass.) 5,591,579 
Michigan, Univ. of.. : Wooster, College of.|Wooster, Ohio.. -| 2,922,411 
Middlebury College. |Middlebury, Vt..... ,476|| Worcester Poly. In..|Worcester, Mass....| 2,897,175 
Minnesota, Univ. of.| Minneapolis, Minn..| 9,245,417|| Wyoming, Univ. of..|/Laramie, Wyo...... 173,702 
Missouri, Univ. of. .|Columbia, Mo......| 2,600,000)| Yale University...../New Haven, Conn. .| 69,867,269 
Montreal, Univ. de..| Montreal, Can......| 2,000,000 


*Includes Barnard, Teachers, College of Pharmacy and St. Stephen’s College. 


SCHOOLS THEN, AND NOW. 
(From a Bulletin of the U. S. Dept. of Labor.) 


When Massachusetts Bay Colony passed a law in 
1647 requiring towns of 50 householders ‘‘to appoint 
one within their towne to teach all such children as 
shall resort to him to write and read,” the towns 
experienced considerable difficulty in finding teachers 
who were willing to undertake the task at the wages 
offered. Competence was a secondary consideration. 
Wages, under the iaw, were to be paid ‘‘either by ye 
parents or masters of such children, or by ye inhabi- 
tants in general, by way of supply. 

Most towns combined these methods of payment, 
and appropriated a small sum of money from the 
town treasury, or barter in stated amounts, to pay 
the Sens a while the pupils paid him a tuition 
fe tion. 

“Dedham, Mass., had a. “free school’ supported 
wholly out of tax funds before the colonial law was 
passed, and paid the schoolmaster £20 ($66.80) per 
m. ‘ 
en the New Haven and Connecticut colonies 
schools were established almost at once, parents 


m for each child. At Guilford this 
ae ecg quarter for each pupil. 


fee was 48. (67 cents) c 
The New Haven eolontal court ordered in 1657 that 
each town not already maintaining a school should 
open one and pay one-third of the cost of operation, 
the rest to be carried on a per capita basis by the 
milies using it. 

Sey mouth Colony leased its fisheries on the cape 
coast and gave the proceeds to the support of the 
pepe, see In- she gig Lia 1684 and 
1693 the rental averag' a ; 

The salary of President Rogers of Harvard as 
fixed by the court in 1682 was £100 ($344) in money 
and £50 in commodities, while each of his assistants 
received £50 in money. - : 


The rules of the Dorchester school in 1645 required 
that school be kept from 7 o’clock in the morning 
until 5 in the afternoon seven months in the year, 
and from 8 to 4 in the winter months. There was 
a midday intermission from 11 to 1 except on Mon- 
day, when it was required that— 4 

“The master should call his scholars together 
between 12 and 1 of the clock to examine them what 
they have learned, at which time he shall take notice 
of any misdemeanor or outrage that any of his 
scholars shall have committed on the Sabbath, to 
the end that at some convenient time due admonition 
and correction may be administered.” 

The women who taught the ‘“‘dame schools’’ re- 
ceived about 10 shillings ($1.67) a year. These 
schools were usually held in the women’s homes, and 
were casual affairs. 

Public schools did not develop-in the south during 
the colonial period. Planters often sent their sons 
back to Hngland for their schooling, but when in- 
struction was undertaken at home, it was either 
ee private putes, if oF praate of eres ci oa 

ui 0 engage a teacher for the purpose o 
care of the educational needs of their children. 

These teachers were almost entirely indentured 
servants, bound to servitude for a certain number of 
years in consideration of their passage money to 
America, aid their ‘maintenance during the period 
of service. Sometimes a servant schoolmaster was 
given a sum of money—£5, £6, or possibly £10—at 
the expiration of his term. 

Jonathan Boucher, 2 Maryland rector who tutored 
Washington’s stepson, makes the statement, after an 
investigation of the matter, that ‘‘at least two-thir 
of the little education we receive are derived from 
instructors who are either indented servants or 
transported felons.” 


- 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


This list is based on the 1929 Education Directory , is _for the regular courses leading to donee 


from uestignuaic? 
of the United States Bureau of Education, Depart- The data are 
ment of the Interior. The number of students is of the sestiitone one ote 1929, 
those studying for degrees and does not include| colleges indicate; C., co-educational; 
those taking extension courses or casual courses} tension courses; summer ge Neon 
in the summer schools. The number of teachers 


retur: 


lowing “the nea the 


W, women only. 
Colleges seed astar (*) are land grant colleges. 


‘hris Tex. 1906 |Batsell Baxter......-. 600 
ae . Es) ane) * Frank D. Blodgett.... 650 
Adrian. ( E., =) Harlan L. Feeman 175 
Agnes Scott James Ross McCain 
Akron, Univ. George Fred’ Zook 


Alabama (W., E., i 5 

_ *alabama, Poly. Inst. (Go Be, S)..- iD TAs skeen ee Branford Knapp. 
Alabama, Univ. of (C., 1831 |George H. Denny. - 
Alabama, Woman’s Coll er (eon eee Walter D. Agnew 


‘Irauteoniecy, Ala. 


‘Alaska Agri. Coll. & Sch, of Mines (C.)}Coll. (Fairb’ks Ai'k.. Charles E. Bunnell. . . 73 
nD ey © paca Ds Jobn L. Seaton....-.. 805 
Mie AE yo SA 379 
Boothe C. Davis. .... 497 
ames A. Beebe....-. 634 
Harry M. Crooks..... 288 
La. Glarkteictes+ ss 500 
Arthur Stanley Pease 734 
Miss A. D. Denmark. 100 
(C.) Arthur E. Morgan.. 650 
*Arizona, Univ. of (C., E., S.).....- Homer L, Shantz..... 1,800 
PARAM HE N(Cs 6.) eke gk die weiss =) oo © ie, SB. Pugkers se s.es 2 204 
_ *ArKansas, Univ. of (C,H, Se ote Lee he John Clinton Futrall..} 1,617 
Armour {nst. of Tech. (8.).......-- Chi , Ll Howard M. Raymond.| 853 
Asbury (C., Lewis R. Akers......- 800 
Ashland {ers 8. SP RCORA * 4. 3 225 
Athens ( Ne Saint 168 
Atlanta Univ. (S., GC)... 2 ape Ww. : 221 
Atlantic Christian (C.. Plan ‘ ¥ - ep a ee 210 
A ana Co! ‘heo. .)} Rock Island, iL.......} 1860 {Gustav Andreen...... 619 
Augustinian (C., E., 8.) 1,000 
Aurora (C., E.).')......-.-.-.----fAurora, Il,..........} 1893 [Orrin Noe Jenks...... 125 
Austin (C., E., ra veseceeeveveecees}onerman, Tex........} 1849 |T. 5. Clyce.......... 382 
arti MBs? (re Seed wa is 5.0 co do sic mes 85: i Guin 446 
Jdwin-Wallace ( 7 Hts», $3 , Ohi 1845 JA. B. Storms......... 484 
Balioare Univ. of (c,, hae Gres 500 
INE MOE Ve Sa Soke ies. 1,116 
i OS MCG Oe: SC as 632 
Battle Creek (C., E., 3.) 
Baylor (W., 
Baylor Univ. (C 
Beaver (W., 
Beirut, Amer. Uni 


Belhaven (W.). 


Belmont Abbey.................-.|Belmont, No. Car.,...} 1878 |Rev. C. Selhuber..... 90 
Belolt.(C.)........seeeveeeseee ee] Beloit, Wisc..........] 1846 [Irving Maurer....... 500 
Benedict - ) .|Columbia, So, Car.. | 1870 |C, B. Antisdel........ 149 
Berea (C., aus eeeceeeceeecesspperean, Ky. .....-.] 1855 |W. J. Hutchins....... 428 
Bessie Tift (W.)..........-+-.-.+-|Forsyth, Ga..........] 1849 |Aquila Chamlee...... 316 
patbany (Ci, et 371 
y (C)....- clot eee eee... | Bethany, W. Va......| 1840 |Cloyd Goodnight..... 317 
Bernal Xo, «Wi. Kilewer:. 2i0..e< 200 
Bethel (C., Edgar B. McEuen 220 
Guy E. LA 985 
Blue sects (W., L. T. Lowrey 343 
Bluffton co 207 
Boston Me 2,403 
Boston Uniy. (C., B., 8.).2.5121521}Boston, Mass.........] 1869 |Daniel L. Marsh..... 14/321 
Bowdoin. 55) 
ereeley, Poly. 7 
Brenau (W.) ar 450 
Bridgewater (C,, 8.) . Bowman..... 212 
Brigham Young "Univ. (C. ES 8)... ‘| Pr Wake chee. oe Franklin S. Harris....| 1,200 
Brown Univ. (E.)................,{brovidence, R. I...... Clarence A. Barbour..} 1,603 
PRURUTAWE (Wie)c bine cere se vores Marion Edwards Park. 436 
Bucknell Univ. (C., E., ia ~-e---.| Lewisburg, Pa........] 1846 }Emory W. Hunt..... 1,107 
Buffalo, Univ. o Cc. Pa BY, Puls 6 TO} ING Mess, eeu tenl een _Capent. 8 3,244 
Butler Univ. (C.,8)...7...0: Raeaie ae cch -.1 1900 
California Christian. CG Es wore Cc 37 
California Inst. of Tech......... ---|Pasadena, Calif....... 66 
*California, Univ. of (C., E., S.)....|/ Berkeley, Calif....... 18,652 
Calvin (C.)............++.++.++..{Grand Rapids, Mich. .] 1876 |Johannes Broene..... "250 
Canisius (part C., 600 
Capital 355 
Carleton 837 
Carnegie 4 - 3,246 
Carroll ( Waukesha, Wisc.. 400 
Carson ane Jefferson City, Tenn. | 500 
Cage Sch. 9 arthage, q wsiseviccee} 1870, |N.d. G. Wickey..... 268 
CF CONE ORB ae pa 
Cedar Crest (W.)....... 2005 ?. J. |Allentown, Pa.....:!1] 1868 | William F. Curtis. // pie! 
Cedarville (C. Ae Rie SPATS (oie'e Sims ogaee Se 171 
Central (C. Ns PRES Bee oth bide. 731 
Central Uniy. (C.,8.)..2277 emia ene Pella” LOWS nice beac en 220 
Central eter’ (CE Bene 59 1 basal SR tk 250 
Center (Ci, 'B,). cos ss ome ole eee «| Danville, Ky... .....3 2) L819 | Charles’ J. Durek) . 2... 321 
Charleston, College of (C.) 2225221: Hatrison Randolph...} 25 


Chattanooga, Univ. of (C., B., 8.)..|Chattanooga, Tenn... Alex Auerry. 


by 
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No. of | No. of 


Name. , Governing Official. |Stud'ts./Teach’s 
Chicago, Uniy. = ec iy Stans icimcamo, Tih. | 12,961 742 
Chicora (W.).. Fig Ot = fin aCe iat gegen ee ig 22 
Chowan (W. ..|Murfreesboro, No. Car. .B. as: J. 160 15 
Cincinnati, ..|Cineinnati, Ohio... . . 4,824 571 
Citadel, The ..|Charleston, So. --.| 184 ol. O. J. Bond. ..... 720 40 
{ City of. Detroit. Coll. of (C., as Wilford L. Coffey! . | 2,057 163 
City of N.Y., Coll. of (part c. 0 <5 Frederick B. Robinson|17,930 350 
te City of Toledo, Univ. a a aS ae = ¥ 72 |Henry John se ,170 58 
‘e Clark Univ (part C.. “8, Pade tak S << W. allace 8 W. Atwood.. 38 
4 104 
a 35 
72 
: 26 
76 
2 62 
eee Melville F. Contnnagh 47 
Charles A. Lory...... 100 
Colorado. Univ. of (C., cn ee oe a 
coloreds Yona). < : Rt. Rev. Thos. Conry 9 23 
Comps (C 5 T. : Nicholas M. Butler... |36,587a] 1,667 
Columbus Sioux Falls, So. Dak. ! Rey. A. F. Amirault - 1 25 
La Ag 2) a ene aera Moorhead, Minn...... y i 4 eae ee 
*Connecticut Agric. (C.).......... weg ae RG eh ea Bas te £5 
eae com for Women......|New London, Conn...) 1911 |... 2... oe ce cen Bae ey 
MAVEN Shs Sis cantina, de a-vice © . Car..| 1890 |Robert P. Pell... .._. 
Sooper oe {o es eee ak} vic "ato Tork, NY... Lene me 
Cornel + S.)........-........--|Mount Vernon, Iowa..] 1853 |H. J. Burgsthaler..—_ 
eae ae SO 5 ee ae Pane aus 
tner (C., S.)...................]Lineoln, Nebr......../ 1888 |James B. Weldon..... 
Sureatangiuy, (G- B 8 15 | 8 
ver-Stockton Sieg > Woot Sars 
oan Cumberland Univ. om Ss.) one i oo Bf HE a0 
a Dakota W: pelyan Univ. Kc Earl 4, Roadman... -. 8 26 
Far Pecos eal Sa Mia rest M. Hopkins. 2,274 | 220 
LUN OUGR Bersales oe ahead 
MMIRERDMD OS Soh. cee pc erain So tet pe a 
Bros, Wane. OF aoe So By chet arian Ohno ae ee oe 739 ae 
Dayton, Valv.of (part C., S.)......|}Dayton, Ohio........] 1850 |Rev. P. O’Reilly. aoe gl 
Ge “U7 BT eae ae Sa 
*Delaware, Univ. of tC. E., S.)....|Newark, Del.........] 1833 |Walter Hullihen...... ise Be 
Denison Univ. (C., E., 8.)......... 2,708 1BS 
Denver, Univ. of ic MT 8 ae eee 3H ; : | 3 128 
eR OS eae ‘|Greeneastle, Ind.../.] 1837 |G} xnam.. || 15672 | 109 
DePauw Sok (C., E., Se aan Lae en PY ition wat 550 ae 
Dickinson (Gy 0... . see rae Nebr... 2:2 a ae7e thdwin B Dean eee 338 52 
Doane (C.)...... . .. 1,400 100 
serie Wate e : 304] 44 
Drew Uniy. (C., 1,199 97 
Repose ene he lentindelttbe: Pao} ooh [Geran kdlen nee Bl 
Dropsie » Be ‘Springfield, es j ees 
Dub, g. ee Dubuque, iowa: ee a ; me ; i San 3 
Duke eC , 8)- ee aes wen ae Durham, No. RNS fer nis as 12) 
Duquesne Vv. Pichi eae sere ar ets Lcagneelapen) ooo kg pee ae 
Seta age vase? uitald, N.Y... SD a 38 
STE 1G (OSI 22 Se ee re eee NS ' 
Elizabethtown (C., E., S.)...-..... “gt aa Nye ae oka 17 
ETAT: 5. Galle ode oops aye gris #02 oa ne, fit 32 a en ee 503 53. 
mira’ (Wes Fs) occ oe vs .s,-.00 06 oo (Elmina, Nv Y... ve Bs 
- ORD OM Shela’ wetcale. a rivets dae Abye w ieee eres Tata Wirsivi coe ae 302 36 
Bmmanivel CW.,.8.). .0.0%. 22 ns tye Boston ; reer 181 40 
‘ Emmanuel Missionary (C., 8.) . ; 415 20 
| Bmory and Henry (C., 8). ‘JAtianta, Ga. 2.2100, ee 1,199 | 250 
| Emporia, Coil of (Gy..02.. 7200222) Rbmporti, Kai. 222. BC. Halley Wally.) 409 | 92 
Erskine (C.)....... ie Rggcte Oma IM Allien (Atay! 270 25 
eke eo SS edie. io Evansville, Ind... wie Os Earl E. Harper... “| Toe 73 
Findlay , 13} Viiolateduykiada ty a (eae: AER ey SOM TSBs lthomagiin Joneses 527 38 
Fae only or sy TTL fUniversity Park, Towa] 1908 |Joseph Owen... 149 22 
Flora Diaodonald wo BO, Tees ee Lot ieee peo Baward ‘Gonradi 1, 37 5 143 
ta Sp Deeg yr hots ka ene AeR, ROB: + 6 oi 7s : 
tMorida Univ. of (E., S.).....---. eo Os ae Rev. Willi el Dusire 7/858 212 
Fordham Uniy. (part C., E., S.)...- A Ags Seer y send oy % 307 28 
Klin 13S OLS. SA Ber 5 
Franklin He Marshall see Yh she panei, Fe 433 43 
Briends Univ. (C., 8.) oe. eis wee ge = reaneiila ‘So. 493 3 
Furman Univ. ag C., 8.) ~« Washington, D.C pall sve ey 120 iB 
Gallaudet (for the ) Searcy, ATK........-..| 1888 |J. M. Williams... |... 208 26 
Ay way Woman's Beaver Falls, Pa... . Pearce.......- el gee 
Ny Geneva (C., E., 8.) Washington, Cloyd H. an Nevi oh pier Be 
ericcccctoun Unit.’ s oj Waahington, 0. B-i. + MM. Lo Brittain: | 3'300 150 
. nta, Ga... .. case +L. s 
ee iy ye Milledgeville Ga!!! 1] 1889 [Jasper t. oO) Beg 13 
. EG Ts Ses = rs Athens, Ga.....4... . M. 
Georg. 6 .. bagh ii sete Gettysburg, Fa Pa.......| 1832 |Henry W. A. Hanson. 1186 a 
meses in {C9 BB. Jon> ~~~ -| Ceding. tallo. 2s 133) M4 
Gooding (C., B.).. 6c cece re eecees Sean tnd ie ae i rr 221 20 
Goshen (C. eed ihces bieeieeseune PR ngre, Md’ on, 2: 1885 Bag et ca ae 
Graceland (O).202200520 0200052. flamonh, Towa... George N: Brigas....-| 273 | 26 
Grand Island (C., E., 8.)...-.. wad ; @, the prezessional schools Barnard 


bia Col 
lumbia University include Colum’ 
college, oe Gout ose, ase of Pharmacy and St. Stephens Col! 


lege. (These last four are alse carried 


0. of | No. of 
Governing Official. Boies Teach’s 


Gr a ) 
any City” G. s Weir C. Ketler....--- 60 41 

uilford (C., S.).. 5 : te 
cathe Adolphu Ate Lee . Johnson. ...- 51 
PARAGON eh eis v.00 as coy wise baie lin; : HRSE Ler = 
Hamline no MM SAC is Bsjars cis) oneitssl pase > Alfr . Hughes..... 
eee e en lie ul Es Gcepen-Syaney: Va. J.D. 7 eee een 254 16 
Hanover i(C., H.,'S.) es ene Ape keer ded End... 2e. 0 . Hillman..... 225 20 
Harvard Falv., (bart Cums)! ‘{] 8,110 | 1,244 
Hastings. (C., B.,8.)..0..0...6-2-- alvin H. French. .... 17 37 
RAY GRLOFEL CFIA G Aioitie.c: dc5ev eles eiie.ene William W. Comfort. 298 35 
*Hawail, Univ. of (C., E., S.).....- eS Beyer David L. Crawford... 2 75 
Oe ped oi ED Tg A ae wk ne 524 41 
_Hendrix-Henderson (C., S.) wen e ugh re 306 21 
Hillsdale (C.) William Spencer... 400 35 
Hiram (C.) Miner Lee Bates... .. 319 29 
phere Saale 312 37 

Hollins (W.) 50 

Holy Cross, Coll. of the (E ia / d ....-| 1,090 43 
Hood College (W.).....-.....00+- : ‘ , ; 425 53 
ET OMONM DID culo Sle wisiale sie deg cision ahs dward 434 24 
Houghton (C.)...................} Houghton, N. Y......| 1884 |James S. Luckey..... 208 

oward se E., 8.).............-.-|Birmingham, Ala.....) 1842 |John C. Dawson... .. 832 45 
Howard Payne (C., E., S.)........-|Brownwood, Tex..’...| 1889 |Edgar Godbold....... 531 38 
Howard Univ. (C., BE., S.)......... 2,563 1 
Hunter (W., E., S.)...............]New York, N. Y......] 1870 |James M. Kieran...... 5,331 370 
Huron NEI c Sides tiaie e's e's <0, , So. eer be boy ee eee 517 
TOaho Contioti(G (Syl ef. 6000. wv. baie tiae 415 
‘Idaho, Univ. - (COAL DELS Soles ieee i $3.4 Lees 1,945 135 


MMO Cale e eG oa: ons Se 


I 3 427 
0! niv. of ( yi a PAL oi eked A802 [David Kinleys=o2. = . ’ 
*Tiinois, a iv. of (C., 8. i 14,183 | 1,454 
Dlinois Wesleyan Univ. (C. ty .-}| 1850 |}Wm J. Davidson..... 692 
Tomacuista (Pun'lj bas Guicariat, Oe Tht) ran GRRE Oe oS aa rd st: 
& (f’m'ly a Maria) 

1 (W,, E. 8.) MM Ne ew cloeses 127 32 
Incarnate Word (W., 8.) 21020112! 24 25 
Indiana xa hed reer 8S! 25 
Indiana REERAEOSES Eo A” fe 4,515 
Patsrttuintat Union (x, Hy S550 160 16 

BOFUt teks Nee Ont A (RD) Sach sores a ein } 534 42 
Iowa State C. of A. & M. as & ., 8.)} Ames, Iowa..........] 1869 |R. M. Hughes........ 5,308 525 
*Iowa, State Univ. of (C., .)..-| Lowa City, Iowa...... 8,230 
Iows Wesleyan Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. - Coons...... 450 24 

James Milli 1 E 55 
Jamestown ( 30 
Jewell, Wm. ( 23 
John B. Stetson Univ. (C 35 
John Carroll Univ. 18 
Johns He 525 
Judson 31 
Juniata Cer 38 
Kalamazoo BE: 5. : 24 
Kansas Maid 1 OL = De Kansas City, Kan,. 15 
*Kansas State arin Cn ne S.).../Manhattan, Kan...... . 328 
Kanaas, Uniy. of (C., E.,S.)....... 0, Kan... .s. : Bea 275 
Kansas Wesleyan Onity. ens 55 Bie diz! Mans. tse 188 . Bowers... . 461 26 
Kentucky, Univ. of (C., E., S.).....| Lexington, Ky.,...... 239 
*Kentucky Wesleyan (C., 8). .. |W 7 Rov vo Ue Clar, M. D. iy: ... 

28 

il 

45 

14 

96 

il 

27 

22 

26 

21 

63 

(8.) 1B) 

Tama Stanford Jr. Univ. (C., 8.). 3 5 525 
a a (C “Es A See ‘| Hick No. Car... .. . B. Schaeffer....... 312 21 
Lewis Inst. CG. ERS). fle ok..dc2| Chicago, TM... .. 8.) George N. C: TUL Sag 50 

Limestone « + 3S) -| 184 ~G 326 24 
Lincoln (C.)...,......-..........|Lincoln, Il...........] 1865 |Archelaus E. Turner. 305 16 
Lincoln 474 39 
Tinooln Univ, . sanigatts: i . H. Johnson. |... 336 

mdenwood Female......... les, Mo....... i 

PIAMSION (CS: diinelen eins cess ie © ah : sy Bt 25 
Pitta Od), ace e ct Sonos : ae PASO .M 150 24 
Livingstone (C., E., 8.)............ Sal i pe William J. Trent. 374 
Long Island at "> sist ds Bete George R. Hardie. 1,026 67 
Loretto Hei hts, ae 1S) .|Loretto, Colo......... Mother M. Eus' 30 20 
Loulslana ee + 8) ‘ ees. Pineville, La... at Cc. Cre 563 24 

..| Ruston, La....... AN Ww. \ 
pay yas Salad 1 (Gy By and Ag C. 3 . ph ede aoa ge i ee) 70 
an ec) .|Baton R 
Louisyille, Univ, of (C., S').0022522 th *c ame eat eae 
Lowell Textile Inst. C winis/4pie Ve viele |L2OWOLI,, MIBBS, wo aloe 139 230 
Loyola eh Tite aes wes A . 175 17 
Loyola Univ. Ne ke Cc -|Chicago, Tl... 4,953 | 400 
Lynchburg (C.). .|Lynehburg, Va... . Hundley. 258 24 
Macalester (C.). St. Paul, Minn yomn ©: Acheson.....{ 495 ‘AL 


"ey ln» eae foe, © e Ls ‘ o ‘<a hy i vo, ae 
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Year No. of | No. of 


Nam 
ho es Location. Governing Official. Stud'ts. Teach's, 
aine, Uniy. of (C., E., 8. eraiaia BAGS 
Manchester (C. B., 8). >." 777. |No Niauchester: ii.” Harold S. Boardman..| 1.977 | 151 
Manhattan.........- 1! «1111 New York, N. ¥...... ecthey teen ec eM 
tl ag Shea e ts consnfigcee on | MatetinsOhlo..::... award yrs 108 34 
a sae ek ae 4 
Marquette Univ. SC AALS. ai Cee a owe Willian A. West (A't'a)| | 217 ~ 
Marygrove (W Jovan chap pDethales Mion... 3... hepeey Give ert the 
¥*Maryland, Gale ot ie E.,'S.).. <j Baitimore, Md... || _! ae: Theodosie. 00 58 
Marymount (W., E.,S)..........! Tarrytown, N. X..... M. Gerardi tae s:a8e ae 
Maryville (W.).......2.000022222 St. Louis, Mo... .. 2 or My ee 188 30 
f Beery ville "<0 Eee eR ae i ward Maryville, Tenn... ... 803 rt 
" ioe es 2-8. Me - >A eee cs Pere space Sister M. Tomei 360 35 
*Mass. Inst. of Tech. (ono. ce Cambridge Mass Sea ehenae Ww. Thatcher. . 708 100 
. Minkendtekd. 6). Pune eat amuel W. peerteta -| 2,868 487 
MeMurry (C., Bye IIE Abliene, ‘Tox... 2.22. iW tue oe tao-| ! BB 
MePherson (C., 8.).. 222227722272 McPherson A eae Vernon rs shwalm... 520 $0 
Mercer Univ. Gare GS-0 Hhs S . Wainy Gis oe bee Spright D: = heres aan 2 
Meredith (W.)..........,-.. 11, {Raleigh, No. Gar. 2! Ree bee ee ren oe 
Miami, Univ. of (G.)...2 070007252; Coral Gables, Fla... . | Baky Ashe. 5c. cose 500 20 
Miami Univ. (C., B.S So aco (6: Oxford, Ghig. 4... Alfred H. Upham... . 1 740 127 
*Mich. State Coll ng ane an (S.) }Houghton, Mich...... Wm. Otis Hotchkiss _ 360 
and App cience ¢. , 
Michigan, Univ. of (C., es 1. ; 1 r G. Ruthven aa 360 
Middlebury C 3 s 2 Bin Alexander G. Ruthven} 9,529 773 
Midland (C,, 3 et A i8s7 ee a3 
Mills (WS) 32 
Millsaps (C.. E ae ; 
Milton (C,)......... 30 
Milwaukee-Downer ( 48 
*Minnesota, Univ. of ( F 7 
_ Mississippi (B.S) ©: -* (Ginton M 8: 37 
“i Malasissi pps Agric. and Mec j 4 thy) te Val 90. 
Mississippi State (W., S.).... ‘ y me 22 (ee Mig CBee BRS 1,400 90 : 
- Mississippi, Univ. of (C.. B.S). ford, Miss... ..... 1848 |Alfred Hume..... 1)! 1,162 65 
Mississippi Woman's (Ss) xe eee , MIRS ss J. L. Johnson........ "397 23 
*Missouri, Univ. of (C. E., S).. ia, Mo...>....| 1839 |Stratton D. Brooks... 5,583 310 
\ Missouri Vailey (C SG seen Rite 1 “2l| ‘248 22 
Mroumetch(C,, 1): Sua eckihe dd : s = = 506 35 
/ _ *Montana State (C1)... 022202722 B , Mont......| 1893 |Alfred Atkinson. ..... 1,073 90 
Montana State Sch. of Mines (C). scour aes | 900 is A. Thomson. . "165 18 
Montana, State Univ. (C., E., S.). issoula, Mont...... ‘lapp... -.| 1,564 91 
BIAVIE Pk 5 ek Se, {2 )| 1807 | William N. Schwarze.. : 
Moravian = iW BoD Ee: Pee ee a eee 100 a5 
Morehouse (E i). Mids tae ar age oan oe Loa ee 473 25 
Meare (5 1S.).... . ibarwes poets PVE, id , Ped al ae 36 
Morninaside , Beh) corse reaees i ity, lowa..... E. tee] 1704 50 
Morris Harvey (C., E., S.)......2.: i > 5 i. dh ela 
Mt. Holyoke (W.)..........s2000. P+ acef 140300] TO es 
Mit Maria (C.,:S.).....csacacee oe . ig, See : pee bY 17 
Mt. St. Charles... ....¢5......2.. |Helena, Mont........ > MOTE Saas 108 16 
Mt. St. Joseph (W., 3 ay Dubuque, Iowa. ..... ; 6 oa 200 35 
Mt. ae comenb. Coll. oe (Ww. E., 8.) . |Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. . 2 {Sister Mary Zoe...... 112 18 
NAEDSUSIVEIY Shes os aviele bs bes vies Emmitsb’ Ma. i: 280 21 
Mt. St. Waneekt: Coll, of (W., E., 8.) ;. St. Sr. Miriam Alacoque..| 200 35 
2, t. Union 8: re essle's © crag laaies W. H. bear ee -| 500 35 
Muhlenberg (E., 8.).......2..400. John A, W. Hass. 438 32 
Muskingum (C., E., $.)........... J. Knox Montgomery. 850 50 
. National Univ. (C., S.)............ Charles F. Carusi..... 1,050 61 
: *Nebraska, Univ. of (C., BAS). . 3 7,049 347 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. Ko fe ie 8. ) 3 = Wh, 60 
*Nevada, Univ. of (C., Ug ( 1 eS 70 
ENS W DOT) 9) c oc 6 2 oreieietere ta crcle 2 eos Derive ae ete 400 24 | 
; *New Hamp., Univ. of (C., E., S.).. |Durham, 1,834 143 
“ *New Mexico Coll. of Agric. and 
‘ Mech. Arts (C., S.)...-..-.-. State College, N. M...| 1889 |Harry L. Kent....... 325 46 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines {e- ) Socorro, N. M........ LHe Wells. jaueeaven 93 8 
‘4 New Mexico, Univ. of (C., Albuquerque, N. M.. 981 00 
New Orleans Univ. (C., La Otto B. Kriege....... 350 33 
New Rochelle, Coll. of Ww) : Mar. J.P. Chidwick! || 550 48 
: New York Univ. (CG a S33 ' Pas bow 4 Elmer E. Brown...... .|27,881 | 1,423 
: North Carolina (Ww... "Ss. \ aie J 2b. POUSti Gas erat 1,869 186 
i 2,750 200 . 


North Carolina, Gui of (E., S.). . Chase:..... 
*North Carolina State Coll. of ‘Agric. 
and mae (C., Bi, 5S.) crihtse,d 2 a5,<76 
North Central (C.)’.--..2..0-0..-- De in90  (iohe Lee, Coultel ... 1.356 ion 
883 ; 


*North Dakota Agric. (C. E., S.). 


North Dakota, Univ. of (c., 5. $) BEeSs 
North Georgia Agric. (C., 8) “' ™~ |Dahlonega, Ga.......{ 1871 |John W. West....... 15 
by Northeastern Univ. (part C M3 yee 3,838 125 
i Northland (Gs. 8.) eo08 one Face els 50 17 
Northwestern (C.)....0..5-..-.2.. | Watertown, WISC.. -. -) sono fee ee ee ante 112 17 
Northwestern Univ. (C., E., S.).... 6,032 619 
Norwe' Tther eweseh «bit isc ds 53 30 
Norwich Univ. (C., S.)...-. aes 322 34 
Notre Dame (W., 8)... . 2.52005: 135 29 
e Notre Dame, Coll. of BO Ap ee 128 19 
Notre Dame, Univ. of (S.)....--.-- 2,600 174 
Py Oakland city, {Cs S WSs) ir acetates) W.P. Dearing......- 487 20 
fe Oberlin (C., S.). eee Fe: hewn Ernest H. Wilkins. . 1,746 171 
Be Grciaeneal: 63 Bit aan rite 5H afar. Remsen duBois Bird. :| "700 65 
of Oglethorpe Univ. (C., E., S.)....-.- Thornwell Jacobs..... 15 
0 o Northern iv. (Cs, B., 8.) Robert Williams...... ‘ 
*Ohio State Univ. TBS MeN Geo. W. Rightmire. . .|13,546 875 
Ohio Univ. (C., E., S.)...2.--2-0+> Elmer B. Bryan......| 2,361 
. Ohio Wesleyan’ Univ, (Oo etateule- Sa E pean D. Saper 1,798 By 
Oklahoma (W., E.)......++.-+-+ Chickasha, Okla......| 1900 |M. “A. nas’. --- a 
Sian owns gil ad Mech.(C.,E. (S.) |Stit!water, OKla..... Henry G. Bessette: 2,600 235 
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Year 
Name. 


OSE Te TET} 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. (C., 8.) |S OEla.. : . W. Phelan.....- 
Oklahoma City Univ (C.. EB, B58 : Eugene M. 
Svcs Univ, of (C., E., 8... .. |Norman 
- Omaha, Univ. of (C., Eo Sgo: ro} 
Orecon St Lael Ae (C. 2 By Bs)! cate : ; 
‘egon, of (C., B., DB.) eee ee . o- 

Ottawa Univ. G,3).- RA eek oni OI Sei IS6 wee 

erbein (C., E.). 2.22. -ceeeecee e, - G. 

Ouachita Baptist (CD eee eas oh Chas. D. Joh Iie 
Our Lady of the Lake (W., 8.) 
Gaerks, magne of the (C. "s.) 


Pasadena (C., 8 IA Ame SiS 9 Calif. 190 - Nease....... 
eerbr one ws (Brown Univ.)..... - 2. 
Pennsylvania (W.).........-.--+-- 
*Pennsylvania State (C. oe 
' Pennsylvania, cae ofcpart, Fs »8.,) 
Pharmacy, Coll. of (Cu): oye. asco 
Phili pines, Univ. of (C., S.). ‘ 
Phillips Univ. soc picte 
Piedmont (C., 8.)... |. 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of (C 
Polytectinic Inst. of B’klyn. 
Pomona (Co Sees pets Wire» al ae is 
*Porto Rico, Univ. of (C., 8.)...... 
PROSODY GNIAR S (i icieiy Gees ceswecesecs 
Princeton ays oa Behar eres 


IGOCDA MOVES octvie vs vinic e's,» aie eeieis 
tadeliffe (W., Si)... bs se ci ced eens 
Randolph-Macon......... Sar 
ote see Woman’s 

Redlands, Univ. of (C) 
{ owe Institute (C.). 


Mise visa viejo eid ole) clwlsbisisie «lew ei big Pare np URUns we Sees sh SAI hee ee aie eae 


Tobaveldier Poly, Ins’ ‘oy, N. ¥.. 

R. I. Coll. of ducation (C,, B.S.) 2 ]Pr 1854 |John L. Alger........ 
*Rhode Island State (C.).......... . I........] 1892 | Howard Edwards..... 
Rice Inst. (C.) i On EOVOth, «6 veces 


eRe ite i us ConstantinopieTurkey 
Winter Park, Fla. 


i A em’s 
. Benedict's (S.) 
St. Bonaventure'’s (E. 


St. Edward's Tra PR abknd aes HEN, LOX s cee § Rev Joseph Burke. 
sy N. J. Sister Marie Jose..... 


8 .Md.......] 1784 . Bacon..... 
St. John's (part C., EB.) et y > Neste ae Jed. 
St. John’s Univ.........., rae 


ooklyn, ball 
Philadelphia; Pa: Uwe ee 
Canton, N. Y. 


CUAL ORE TAT BOE O11 NA es ee 
Si. Lawrence Univ. Sy Eg, 8)... tees 
St. Louis Unity. (C., 


St. Maryeot the woods Li VRE aa 


! Olaf (C.) .: 
St. Rose, Con: or(w a 
St. Stephen's (S.).. : 


St. Teresa, Coll. of (W.; 8.)......-. 
St. Thomas, Coll. 0f...06.....00-- 
MUVINCONN(GH) Nos. « Senciiliens sawn 
RY Xavier (8): 8 Hbidiatvls Wale e oleto me 

St. Xavier ( eee ercecveverecese 
Salem (W sesitinlec § Del Laie 
Santa Cain, Gniv ob calcein. 


ete n nes Pree me eee ee oeee 


Seton Hal 
Seton Hall Gi. Bai Nercla nis Veicioteryiants.t 


z g i es jal ee te eee as sar + nagetenetnTt 
= ’ 4 . : . ' 2 \ 
ae. . ‘ , j r 
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| Year 


No. of | No. of 
~ Name- Location. Organ.| Governing Official, | Stud’ts./Teach's 
, settee a eR Se RU 
Tah Shaw Univ. en B.,S)............|Raleigh, No. Car.....| 1865 |J. L, Peacock... 23 
ee. Shureet Vy By 7T tts ct ees -fRomA, Gace] Tere Twit aCe ee - 26 
Shurtleff ney oe ARS Oe eee 20 
‘immons Ww, So ee He 125 
Simmons Univ. (C., E., S$) 2/1770"! . D. Sandefer... 1... Slat 
Sunpaon Nis Hie sete steal denne te 1867 |John W. L. 44 
Skidmore (W., S2122 2220110707" Saratoga Spgs., N. ¥..| 1911 |Henry T. Moore. 61 
SPACE UW eee We So Northampton, Mass. -| 1875 |Wm. ‘A. Neilson. 227 
Smith Unir., Jobson AT AS OER andes Charlotte, No. Car... | 1867 |H. L. MeCroery. 19 
South, Univ: o 1 RE eae Aa) Sewanee, Tenn. . -| 1857 |Benj. F. Finney. aie 38 
- South Carolina, Univ. of (C., E.)...|Columbia, So, Gar. |” 1801 |D. M. Douglas... 3225" 97 
1 *South Dakota State Coll. of Agric. 
and Mech. Arts ie Ss. Brookings, So. Dak.. .| 1883 |O. Ww. — Rane 98 
21 
95 
novia ¥ 36 
450 
of SOEs 4 150 
oe are ee 54 
cto 25 
Sowa aio 45 
Geotgetedn, yi ae oe 5 30 
Spring Hill, BAIGICS 5200 21 
* RACE SEES, FAG. ee ce ces 17 7 
55 
52 
65 } 
46 
5 2 650 
Talladega, Ala. y 
--| New cega N. 327 
- Fg 
“a -| Knoxville, Tenn... ... 1794 398 
, College Station, abe .| 1876 000 ; 
j Fort Worth, Tex é 91 
130 a 
135 
428 ¥ 
29 
28 
26 43 
32 
50) 14 7 
‘ 3 W 
LALO SR Nae, Ae a! , Ns isola Sea bi b 
y Tulane Univ. vont C., Fi sme Rinlesnio oe » La... - 6. Dinwiddie. : 
P Tulsa, Jueet wales, Okla. oe. John D. Finlaysor 3 42 7 
Union ( mG F(C, ELS)... 3 rama oe Thompson. « : Un oh) 
LE COS SS eee a ok oP og - Lene a] SOvo jBrank ©’. Day........ 50 J 
em Un J 194 : 
245 y 
20 
20 
33 
: Ursuline (W., - : 2. an 
*Utah, Agric. Coll. of (C., E.,'S.)...] Logan, Utah......... 5 ; bitten i ; 
Utah, Un ‘Vv. of (Ca E., - c E 4 3 
Va thee eee 307 
Vanderbit a {3 thE ee g07 | 
Vermont, Univ. of (C., E., 8.)...... 8 
Villanova Cs as Wis Te were ts 
f a Agric. an 150 , 
x5 oly, Inst. (C., E., S.)..........] Blacksburg, Va....... Han 50 ; 
_°* Virginia Military Inst. ok eI oe ] FOV Sens Geel a | 
Dvir cai ti Ge Be yo [etaeat Ya cc eee ed ae 
a pS Dial: 3am VE 2d Felats : 
.). .| Charlottesville, Va.... 
we ash. coh ebb : ae ate ne, : Crawfordsville, Ind oe - 
Wake Forest (part C. 25 
Walla Walla (C., S. 3 j 
Wartburg (C.).... 72 
Washburn (C., S. 14 . 
Washi 56 i 
Washington and Lee Univ......... Waeiticee ts 5) 
J ashington (C., S.)..............JChestertown, Md..... ; 
Washington Aesicaes, (C., S.)....[Takoma sais Lid <i ; 2 5 ; 
nor tee : ; 
| eo St. Coll. of (C., E., 8) i George Reeves Throop 500 
, Washington Univ. (C., B., S.).. ¥ hdeemapas ky) Lyle Spencer. 10 460 
ie yy achingron, Ut Uniy.. 9 (Co HIRI apis , so 1s40;}Paul R. Stewarts. wo. 22 H 
Waynesburg (( Mother Mary Linus... 33 vie 
ee. Webster are Mass...... Ellen F. Pendleton... . 161 . 
. esley oeeedes Se ee ed f 
; Wells (W.)......+-++: Y : Kerr D. Macmillan... 42 | 
3 N. a . 42 ‘J 4 
a Wesleyan ww.) a? oa _ 65 
Wesleyan Univ. §1 
West Virginia Sta Siete ome ae res urner. + Soon an 
* t a WEB es 
ives Westin C2 8.).1B Se ate 1890 |Homer E ; it 
Western "ar 
Western Maryland (C 6 |Robert EH. Vinson..... 654 
Western Union CB (pat ruesst:] 1900 |. A, Mook .--..0 03 23 
ee on, Mo..........| 1849 [M. E. Melvin... 02... 


X 


464 
Name. Location. Governing Official. stud'ts, Teach's 
Bye Gy Heiney We Dates URW es een ay W. Charles Wallace... 5508 29 
He eee eee lwheaton patents as. O. B Jr....} 555 oe 
oo John 51 
Whitman ae nea alla, Wash. nee (ae Dester. ae 
‘ er, 5 = 
Ww. Brookhaven, M G, . < ne 
. | Wichita, Kan.. ben . Foght... rs; ie 3 
. | Wilberforce, 3 = Gilbert H. ere wer 8 oe ee 
Willamette Univ. aah Salem, Ore.........-. arl Gr MEY. cele 
yin: Ci of (G., )| Williamsburg, Va. J. A. C. Chandler,,...} 1,400 79 
Wil ar ele ‘ . aoe A Pon Paacstong Williamstown, Mion. fy ey A. Garfield . = 
ceceeseis . ilmin, on, 0 . nner wee ce'.. 
Ww: Wumington a2 pie gj a SURO S - Samia, PAS 1869 |Ethelbert D. Warfield! 46 
Winthrop (W., E., S.).....-...---+ Rock Hill, So. Car..:. | 1886 James P, Kina’ 100 
Wisconsin, Univ. of (C-» E., S.)....|Madison, Wisc. 1848 |Glenn'Frank.......-- 697 
Wittenberg (C., B., S.).........--- Springfield, Ohio..... 845 |Rees E. Tulloss. 92 
ih OS CS RS RS eo Spartanburg, So. Car. 1854 |Henry N. Snyder 26 
Wooster, Coll. of (Cs SP Oe ae Wooster, Ohio....... 866 |Charles F. Wishart 75 
Worcester OVW ENSE. Sa ele aoe bie Worcester, Mass 1865 |Ralph Earle..... 69 
yea of ‘: 5 oN S.). - ‘amie, Wyo... 1887 |A. G. Crane..... 180 
yale eae (part 8) . |New Haven, Conn....| 1701 |James Rowland ‘Angell 882 
Yankton (C., 5 . |Yankton, So. Dak... . 881 ayasie et. Apso oe 34 
York (C., 8.)... PI VOEk, Ne@DPG cnt sieact 1890 |J. R. Overmilier 19 
CANADIAN COLLECES. 
Year ‘ No. of } No. of 
Name. Location. Organ.| Governing Official. |Stud’ts./Teach’s 
Acadia Univ. 1 eee eR re Wolfville, N. S....... 1838 |F. W. Patterson...... 513 46 
Alberta, eae Gs ot OE Bye ek ets Edmonton, ie ong 1908 |R. C. Wallace........ 1,238 147 
Bishop’s Coll., Univ. of ric Si) ied See Lennoxville, P. Q....- 1843 |A. H. McGreer....... 155 14 
British Columbia, Univ. ot (C., S... |Wancouver, B. Terao ee 1912 |Leonard S. Klinck.. 1,730 130 
Dalhousie Univ. (C., E.).......... Halifax, N. S...... 1818 |A. Stanley Mackenzie. 758 140 
King’s Coll., Univ. of ((o2 Ree oy eee Halifax, N. S. A. H. Moore? 20> on. 60 15 
eal Univ. (part C., B.) . . (Quebec, P. Q os a Filton? Ae ven 6,085 179 
TOOL Wi ctelors c/aiciae viese a EOMUresl, 2's) :<0'> vchaes Rev. E. G. Bartlett} 404 32 
Mbctowsia (C., E., uPe ok Ste. TAS Gad pibaes nae 1907 Sir Arthur W. Currie. 415 63 
Manitoba, Univ. ot ( Winnipeg, Man. 1877 |James A. MacLean...| 2,419 258 
MeGill Univ. (C., E., Montreal, ..5.'s ¢..<.e.i 1821 |Sir Arthur W. Currie..} 2,365 465 
MeMaster Univ. (C., E.) Hamilton, Ont........ 1887 |H. P. Whidden....... 367 25 
Montreal Univ. an ve Ree ae Se Montreal............ 1878 |F. L. Beique......... 4,264 434 
Mt. Allison Univ. (C., B., 8). 2272; les IN, Bs o./o5 cn 1858 |George J. Trueman 300 25 
New Brunswick, Univ. ms e. S.)... | Fredericton, N. B. 1800 1C. C. Jones. ...'...... 280 14 
Ottawa, Univ. o: is 8) Ny Sey ee CORREA G c Starcle wie’ jos ayabs 1849 |Ulderic Robert....... 9 75 
Queen’s Unly. c, ay wha voresdieta. a3 Kingston, Ont........ 1841 |R. Bruce Taylor...... 2,019 115 
St. Dunstan's Univ............... Ginswa, P. E.1.} 1855 |J. A. Murphy........ 180 13 
St. Francis craven Univ. Ome . |Antigonish, N. S......] 1855 |H. P. MacPherson. . 275 24 
Saskatchewan, Unty. of ( Ei 83. Saskatoon, Sask 907 |W. C. Murray... ....- 1,597 81 
Toronto, Univ. of (C., E., S.)...... Felco Ont. 1829 |Sir Robt. A. Falconer: 5, 986 689 
Victoria Univ. (Cc: SABIE ts Wat achat 5 Toronto, Ont.. 1841 gra PB ays 814 46 
Western Gatario., U. of (C., E., S.).. \London, Ont. 1878 |W. Sherwood Fox. 1,060 127 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Two Rhodes Scholarships to the University of] by references of persons who know him and by a 
Oxford are sonlgn ned to each State in the Union. | personal interview with the Committee of Selection. 

These scholarships, which hav eer the value of £400 There is no written examination. Elections are 
@ year, may be tenable for 3 y Since, however, | made on the basis of—(1) Qualities of manhood, 
the majority of Rhodes Scholars obtain standing | force of character, and leadership; A Literary 
which enables them to take a degree in two years, | and scholastic ability and attuinments; (3) Physical 
appointments are made for two years in the first | vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor sports or 
instance, and Rhodes Schouars who wish to remain for | in other ways. No restriction is placed on a Rhodes 
a third year wid be expected to present a definite | scholar’s choice of studies. He may read for the 
plan of study for that period satisfactory to the | Oxford B. A. in any of the Final Honor Schools, 


Colleges and to the Rhodes Trustees. To be eligible a 
candidate must be—(a) A male citizen of the United 
States; (b) Over nineteen and not over twenty-five 
vears of age; (c) Above sophomore standing in some 
recognized degree granting university or college in 
the United States. Candidates may apply either 
from the State in which they have their ordinary 
private domicile, home, or residence, or from the 
State in which they have received at least two 
years of their college education. 

Selections are made on the basis of the eandi- 
date's record in school and college, supplemented 


he may enter for any one of the so called Diploma 
Courses, or, if qpaiiicd by_ previous training, 

be admitted to read for npeitoaes degrees stich A rd 
the B. Sc., B. Litt., B. C. L., h. D, 


An election is held each year in tw 
the States of the Union.» o thirds of 


Application blanks and further information may 
be obtained from the officers of any college or 
university in the United States or from President 
Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes 


* + 


Trustees, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER AND FELLOW MEDALISTS. 


Following are the names of the distinguished pers: 
naerian hen ponieered Gold teeiaus gu persons fon whom the Mining and Metallurgical roe 


1914 Herbert Hoover and Lou Hoover, ‘‘Contributions Li ‘of 

1915, Robert Hallowell Richards, ‘Advancement Tene Arron Avoragure of A auaiee 

1916, aad eee nm “Advancement fg ie Science of Economic Geology." 

on, 0 S etallurgy.”” 
ay Charles Bugent saved wanes of Mina: ae 
Lr es Eugene er, “Metallurgy of Iron a 
1920, EA. E. A oe Gan Eas aAre of Hao Adealane Brel 
‘en_ Good Teasing ining and Metall: pera’ 

1922, Rubee Peele, a iteatiite of of Mini 6 Safety Ox aon re be mnaively i 

1924) Frederick Gardner Cottrell, Bea elopment of a Method of Electrical Precipitation of Solid and 
Proceeds 


Liquid Particles trom Smelter Smoke, and in Recogni akin: 
of his invention for the support of Scientific Research ‘i nar ie ie ieee a if Sitvot ete 


1926, Daniel Cowan pes . “Development of Low- 
1929, Cornelius Francis Kell ey, “Expansion and sito a of the Mining Tndustry. i 
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nee = & senleranl naka AND SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ear of es ent is in parentheses. The other figures are th a 
eH a if this list, see Index. Some appear elsewhere =F more detail. bs Sa oa ies a Vos Cone 

is Capital Fopishovent, Inc., Am Ro 
Teague to G20), Tos Fin ‘Aven sane ot. Son a et N. ice Supt., Arthur J. Davis; 
ates; Pres., Clarence Darrow; | Aquarium ra of N. Y. (1 

nce Vivian Pierce. Natural ‘History, N. ¥. C.; 110; Pree ascites & 
SNe werd Inst. of eed 135 Cedar Holbein; Sec., I. Engel, 235 W. 110th ‘at N. Y.-C. 
Sec. A. P. Ri ee ee Frederick H. Hurdman; Archaeolo ical Sey ike of ees _ 1879), D New 
Actors uity Raancladie aod). 45 W. 47th St., Prof. R Yan Dera be 
tore 5 El Pres.t Frank’ Gillmore; Exec. Prof, eat 2 loo ‘iain Gen, Bec! 


Bec. 
Archery Assoc. of the U. S., Nat'l. 
Actors’ Fidelity Lea 1919) 1 + By ‘at (1879), 616 
Nye y i ( ky *Y Boman et Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass.; 225: Sec.-Treas.. 
e. 


Louis C. Smith 
Actors’ Fund of America (1882), 701 Seventh Ave,, | AtChitects, Amer. eee Cle Oy the Oa 
a a Fe aaa Pres., Daniel Frohman; Sec. 
usi 


ae New York Ave., N. W., Was ashington, D, C.; 
Actuarial Society nt gmeeice Ser 256 Broad- 


4,000; Exec. Sec., ts oR Kemper. 
way, N. ¥,iC.; 50 Ray D. M 


Architects, American Institute of, (N. PG 
urphy. 
Actuaries, Amer. Inst. of (1909), 720 No. Michigan 


+ tee (1869), 101 Park Ave, N. ¥. C.; 500; 

Pres., Wm. Adams Delano; Sec., Julian C. ‘ae 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 372; i, Pres. Arthur Coburn; 
E, Fassel, 210 E. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 


Architects, N. Y. Society of (1906), 29 W. 39th 
waukee Wise. 


Advertising Club of a HE Pig ate Inc. (1915), 23 
Park Ave., Ni ork ; Pres., James Wright 
Brown; Sec., R. Bae 

Advertising eh ao of America ge 420 
Seg pate Ave., om Y. C.; 18,000; Pres., Charles 


ea Y. C.; 300; Pres., Jas. Riel 
M Del Gaudio. ely Gordon; Ser, 

Meheeees, Sec. of Beaux Arts (1894), 304 EB. 
44th St., N. Y. C.; 287; Pres:, Willi 
Delano; Sec., Julian Glarensé Levi. yen 

Architectural Leste Chet: Y. (1880), 115 E. 

co ee Pres., JB 
Hood; Sec., S. F. Voorhees. aymond. M. 
ste Singing S« Soc. male Nee Mer Bushwick Ave., 
Too. = a 0; Pres 

a Huldolpt Fischer. rahe ax Coal 
my of Santiago de Cuba, Soc. of the (1 
ene a ee BIE, Washington, D : $89: 

e8. aj. Gen. Kenzie Walke 
Major R. D. LaGarde, U. 8S. A., Ret. age 

Art ae SAS of Amer. (1914), 65 B. 56th St,, 
Nee 950; Pres., John Clyde Oswald; Sec:, 
Mrs. Hartict E. Brewer. 

Art Center, Inc. (1920), 65-67 E. 56th St., N. Y. Cr 
2,800; Pres., Richard DeWolfe Brixey; Sec., 

eee Se t Noy icipal 

- 0 unicipal (1892), 119 E. 19th 
St., N. ¥. C.; 500; Pres., George McAneny; Sec., 
Aer Sena aE oo ie Y. (1 
tudents gue o: (1875), 215 W. 57th 
8t., N.Y. C.; 2,750; Pres, Gittora Beal; Ba 
Margaret L. Campbell. 

Arts, Amer. Federation of (1909), Barr Bldg. 

Farragut Sq., Washington, D. C,; abt. 6,000: 
Robert W. de Forest; Sec., Miss Leila 
Mechlin. 

Arts and Letters, Aes Academy of (1904), 
633 W. 155th St., N. Y. C.; 50; Pres,, Nicholas 
Murray Butler; Sec., Robert Underwood Johnson. 

Arts and Letters, Nat'l. oe of (1898), 633 W. 
155th 8t., N. Y. C.; Pres., Dr. Walter Damrosch: 
Sec., B urton J. pee ey 


Classified Om; 347; Shoe _ Finneran, = 
Times, N. C:; Sec, EF yan Item & 
Tribune, New Orleans, La. 

Aeronautic Assoc. of 'U. 3. A., Inc., Nat’l. 
9822), 910 - 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
8,000;' Pres., Senator fram Bingham; Sec., 
Valentine ones 

Aeronautical Chamber of ae of Amer., 
Inc. (1921), 1 E. 40th St., N. Y. C.; 830; Sec., 
Luther K. Bell 

Air Transport Assoc., Amer. oe Rm. 1610, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; 23; Man., Winsor 


Williams. 

Amen Corner 0); Pres., Harold MacD. Ander- 
Bon, (ne Paes By. ¥. C.; Sec., T. O. McGill, 1607 
Broadway, N. fon 

American “Academy in Rome (1894), 101 Park 
Ave, N.Y ; Pres., Charles A. Platt; Exec. Sec., 
Roscoe aaieane 

American Antiquarian Soc. (1812), Worcester, 
Mass.; 200 resident, 30 foreign; Librarian, Clarence 

B 


8. 

American Asiatic Assoc. (1898), 501 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. CG. ; Pres., Martin Egan; Sec., John B. 
Chevalier. 


Ameri Federation of Labor (1881), A. F. of 
ay Bide, Washington, D. C.; 3,396,063; Pres., 
William Green; Frank Morrison: 

Am erican | Institute of the City of New York 
pee 2 ae W. 57th St., N. Y. C.; 550; Pres., 

rrest Murdock: Dir., L. W. Hutchins. 

{$i ela Trish Historical Soe. (1897), 132 E. 
16th S8t., ened ai Cy lat det ele ., Alfred M. 

tt; ‘ames N 

ecieee Legion, The (1919), 777 No. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 76 "850; Nat'l. Com- 
mander, 9. L. Bodenhamer; Nat'l. Adjt., James 
F. Barto 

"R lief Administration Assoc. (1925), 
rae iapadwey. Y. C.; 600; Pres., Dr. Lincoln 
Hutchinson; (Mea Robert _C. Wright 

American-Scandinavian Foundation (1911), 25 
WwW. gti) aN cee ve lg Pres., Henry Goddard 
Leach; eilson 

American : Ware of the U. S., Soe, of (1897), 314 
7th St., N. E., Washington, D. C.; 225; Comm.- 
Gen., Major Geo rge J. Newgarden; Rec.-Gen., 
Lieut. Milo C. Summers. f 

aeverican Woman’s Assoc. ae 353 W. 57th 
St,N. Yi C.; suurox. 5,00 Miss Anne 

Amerie aura iaee. Gon tat oP as oat 575: 

ricanists, Int'l. mgress oO 
aC 1930 A enardis “is Geo. Thilenius, Univ. 


Age burg, Ger: 
madivon Club of N. ce City (1907), Box _84, syed 


Heights, N. 255; Pres. Royal J 
yore Ey eee i. Stanley Schwar 


f Y (1923), 45 W. 45th 

a ah a ak ical es Pree ACC. Risdon, Gales 

’ Sec, H. T. Avery, 270 Madison 
Ave, N. Y. 

Anti-Profanity a gene (1902); Ware; Mass.; 


awy er. 
Pearcy meee ai bs America 893); WD ered 
1 Was i Gen ogee. - are 
Mbiie. ah abort: Sey 
ve., 
of N. ‘Y. (1899), 370 Seventh 
Best Saleee toes rea Judge Harvey ¥. Remington, 


foreign hon. members, 33 associates: Pres., Prof. 
Edwin B. Wilson; Sec., Dr. Robert P. Bi gelow. 


. C.; 200; Pres., Martin Egan; Sec., John B. 
Chevalier. 

Associated Press (1900), 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Cs, L275) Press Frank B. Noyes; Sec., Kent 
Cooper, 

Astronomical Soc., Amer. (1899), Princeton Univ. 

bservatory, Princeton, N.. d.: 492; Pres., Prof. 
E. W. Brown; Sec., Prot. Raymond 8. Dugan. 

Athletic Union of S., Amateur (18838), Wool- 
worth Bl de. 233 Broadway, N. Y_C.; abt. 2,5 
000; Pres., Avery Brundage: Sec., Daniel J. Ferris, 

Audubon  Saewseiae Nat'l. Assoc. of (1901), 1974 
Broadway, Bf Y. C.; 10,000. senior, 347 junior; 
pote Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson; Sec., William P: 


arton. 
Authors’ League of Saree Inc. ey rel 2 E. 23rd 
N.Y ; 2,100; Pres., Arthur Richman; Sec., 
Luise Sillcox. 


Automobile Association, American (1902), 
Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washington, D. C., 
969 clubs and branches with 800,000 members, 
Pres., Thomas P. Henry; Bese Chas. Cc. James, 


Automobile Assoc., N.Y: State 4 903) 184 Btate 
St., Albany, N. ¥.; approx. 100,000; Pres., 
Wright; Sec., Warner Bates. 

Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Nat'l 


ison Ave., N. Y. C.; 88; Gen. Man., 
Sitred'Ree ad merce ec, Soha N. Willys. 


ae “Gli b ot America (1899); 12 E. 53rd 
aoe O00: Pre, Dave H. Morris; Sec., Elmer 


ee tee srg Club, New York (1926), Hotel Park 


a 


a 
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N. Y.; Se¢., Dr. H. B. Lewis, Univ. of Michigan. 
an te 1 Am (1921), 104 
Birth tr ue, Inc. er. F 
Fifth Ave, N.Y. G 75,000; Pres, Mra, 
Robertson Jones; Sec., Mrs. Annie G. Porritt. 


Plaza, ca W. 77th St., N.Y. C.: 25,000; Pres.. 

capes B. Augspurger; Sec., J. R: Crossley. 
mobile Merchsents Cheers of N. Y., Inc. 

MGst, aus W. 57th St., N. Y. C.; 270; Gen. Man., 


Tage. 
., Soc, of (1905), 29 | Blind ote Amer. chacect gti for the (1921), 
Automotive E noe" Soy es: Pres, E s EB Warner; 125 'E. 46th St., N. Y. 32,000; Pres, M. C. 


Migel; Exec. Dir., Rob bert B. Irwin, 

Blind, inc., N. Y. Assoc. for the (1906), 111 = 
59th St., N.Y. C.; oa Pres., Dr. John H. 
Finley; Sec., D. F. Roger: 

Blue Goose, Totersatiansd) Honorable Order of 
Hg ln aes 413 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
, J. Charles Harris; Sec., Paul E. Rudd. 

B’nai Brith, Ind. Order, Dist. Grand Lodge No. 
1, (1878), 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 10,009; Sec., 
Lawrence White. 

Boat ay Assoc., Inc., N. Y. (1914), 80 Broad 
Phe N. ¥. C.; 150; Pres., Reginald G. Marelli; 

Ernest Stavey. 


Sec. and Gen. Man., C. 'F. Cae & ae 
aye. Sart. Assoc. (1875) ae on, 3 
2,8: L. Glatfelter; Sec., C. T. Conklin. 
Aztec 2 Giub e of 1847 ‘(Military Society of the Micon 
War) (1847), P. O. Box 1704, Washington, D. C.; 
Pres., William W. Mackall; Sec,, Edmund H. Bell. 
Bacteriologists, Soc, of Amer. (1899), 1,200; Pres., 
Stanhope Bayne-Jones, Univ. of Rochester, N. ey: 
Sec., J. M. Sherman, Cornell Univ., eae N. Y, 
Bankers Assoc., Amer. (1875), 110 E. 42nd St., 
N. ¥. G.; 20,000; Exec. Man., F. N. Shepherd: 
Sec., William G. Fitzwilson. 
Bankers Assoc. of Amer. pes irae (1912). 


Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; 670; Trow- Boiler Makers’ Assoc., Master (1907), 29 Park- 

bridge Oallhwar: Exee. Vive-Pres. ae bee Alden ocd ee Albany, N. Y.; 450; Sec., Albert F. 
Little. : 

way, | Book Publishers, Nat’l. Assoc. of (1920), 25 W. 

Bazi cal ok ioe Wil cae Slag = 33rd St., N. Y¥.C.; 81; Pres., Jos. W. Lippincott, 


Philadelphia, Pa.: See., Henry Oven care 
Harper & Bros., 49 EB. 33rd St., N. ¥. 
Bookfellows, Order of (1909), 1223 E. ard St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 7,600; Clerk, Flora Warren Seymour. 
Booksellers Assoc. Amer. (1900), 35 E. 20th St., 
N. Y. C.; 800; Pres., Arthur Brentano, Jr.; See. 
Ellis W. Meyers. 


Botanical Society of Amer. (1893), Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y.; 1,250; Pres., Prof. Margaret ren 
Ferguson; Sec., Dr. Arthur J. 

Boy at aby of Amer. 933). 136 Fifth Ave., 


mai Convention, Board of Education of the 
rthern (1889), 276 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 27; 
ec. Sec., Frank W. Padelford. 
Bast ist Foreign Mission Soc., Amer. (1814) hy 
ifth Ave., = ¥ 5. GC; ‘Pres: Rev. Frederick E 
Taylor; Sec., H. J. Lerrigo 
Baptist Home Mitsion cot pase (1832), 23 E. 


Te N. Y. ag Sense Chief’ Ranger, Emerson 

oe mee N.Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Rev. Charles minal Sec, B . Wen re x ye 
Ba ie, Publication Soc. Amer. (1824), 1701 joy Scou oundation o reator New Yor 
‘Ey Sec., et) 22), 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Franklin 

Chestnut. Se a Pa.; 5,000; Exec. b UB a OG eee 


Baptist Young People’s Union of rea See 
2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 

Pres., J. Willard McCrossen; Gen. Nec Toni 
Phelps. 

Bar Assoc., American, abt. 27,500; Pres., Henry 
Upson Sims Birmingham, Ala.; Séc., William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., Chicago, Il. 

Bar Association, Bronx County (1902), won 
Plaza Hotel, 161st and Grand Concourse 
C.; 500; Pres., Bernard S. Deutsch; Sec., William 
¥. Wund. 

Bar Assoc., Le rer he See} 123. Remsen &t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 750; Pres., James P. Judge; Rec. 
Sec., Henry 8. Rasquin. 

Bar Assoc., N. Y State (1876), is State St., 
‘Albany, N. ¥.; 5,200; Pres., Frank H. Hiscock: 
Sec., Charles W. Walton. 

Bar of the City of eM York, BIROG of the 
(1871), 42 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.; 3,848; Pres., Chas. 
Cc, Burlingham; Sec., Charles H.’Stroni ng. 

Baron de Hirsch Fund (1891), 233 Broadway, 

' WN. Y. C,; 13; Man. Dir., Eugene S. Benjamin; 


. Procter. 
Boy Scouts of fenton (1910),§2 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; 
848,559: Chief eri James E. West. 


Dire oN Fe Ati Bec., William Zeigler. Jr, 
Breeders Assoc, Amer. Polled Hereford (1900), 
701 on oo Bldg., Des Moines, “reer ge tes 2,285; 
Brewers" Aveoe., U.S.’ 1803), 65 W. 42nd S 
rewers’ Assoc 5 t.. 
N. Pe he ; 100; Pres., Jacob Rinneets Secs Hugh 


ea, ING: VuiGes 110 000; Grand Master, - 
; Grand Sec.,"Max L. Heltesrden 

Brith Abraham, Order of, Ae = -, Grand Lodge 
(1859), 266 Grand St., N.Y. Cc! 18,536; Grand 
Master, Morris Green; Grand Sec, Geo. W. 

Brion a Ind. 0: f 
rit olom, Ind. Order o: seed 508. Hiveks St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 24,500; Ect Mast a liam M. 

wis; Gr, Sec., Martin O 

Broadway Assoc. ant: 1513), VFisk ata Broad- 
way_at S7th St., N. ; 1,200; Man. Dir., John 
E. Gratke; Sec., 3B Van ndever. 

Bronx Resid of. phe aoe 39 E. 149th St., 
The Bronx, N. C.; 1,600; Frederick A! 
Wurzbach; Exees Sec., hanes Ee E. Reid. 

Brooklyn Teachers Assoc. (1847), John J. Pershing 
aie. bh Sacel. ce se and oe Pee Brook- 

es., Augustus Lu * 

‘ Bildabeth Jarrett . ¥ * 
rotherhood o Amer., up. Circle (1847), 2410 
Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 10,000! Sup. 
Washington, Andres rp Bea iD Ag 0 John Ruhl. 

Building and League of 

Local ita 22" eh ‘se, Sdeheisenes O.; 
Cellarius 

Bulge Prades} Employers’ Assoc. of the City 
of New York (1903), 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,150; 
Chmn. Bd. of Governors, C. G. Norman. 

beg pe Girls, Inc. (1912), 41 Union Square, 

C.; 132,982; Nat'l. Exec., Lester ott. 
coamsien Gar gO We Anata ea 
md 3 Pr 

oascatt See. A. WW. J. Flash, See 
ancer, Inc., Amer. s for the Con 
(1913), 25 W. 43rd Sh, NY. Cu; 2,004; Mame bing 
Dr. C. C. Little; Sec.; Thomas Debevoise. 

Canners Assoc. Natl 161909), 1739 1 1739 H St., N.W., 


oe 


Bavarian Nat'l. Assoc. of No. Amer. (1884), 758 
Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y.; 3,500; Pres., Phil. A. 
Hoernig; Sec., Charles H. rth. 

ee Films Nat'l. Counci! asi), 70 Fifth Ave., 

Y. C.; 1,000; Chmn., Dr. Wm. B, Tower; 
Bs, Mrs. Bettina Gunezy. 

Better Homes in Amer. Inc. (1922), 1653 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Pres. 
Ae RORY Lyman Wilbur; Exec. Dir., Dr. ‘James 

‘or 

gy het pat Amer. Bottlers of Carbonated (1919),, 
726 Bond Blidg., Washington, D. C.; 2,200; Pres., 
Carl A. Jones; Sec., Junior Owens. 

Bible and Fruit Mission to the Public Hos itals 
of New York City (1874), 5 E. 48th St., NYC 
Pres., Mrs. Warner M. Van Norden; eae fee 
Mrs, James Fearon Brown. 

Bible Soc, Amer. 1816), Bible House, Astor Place, 
N. Y. ; Pres, Francis Hyde; Ree. Sec., Rev. 


Sec., 


Lewis B, Chamberlain, 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Soc. of (1880), 
abt. 400; Pres., Prof. J. &. Frame; Sec., Prof. 
Rae J. Cadbury, Bryn Mawr College: Bryn 
Bibliographical Soc. bes Amer. (1904), 390; Pres., 
H. M. Lydenberg, N. Y. Public Library, N. Y. C.; 
See. Pe ae ee H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, 


Washington, D. Pres., E. B. 
Big Eo reines and Big Sister biceps pe Inc rove: See., rank X. Gorrell. one 
(ii, 42 a Fo uth Ave. N.Y. © Cs 86 ore nls Sa Carnegie Endowment No Wo wana pase 
ed Ohi core acDona! Xe, a 8 trustees; Pres., Dr. Nicholas ee Butler; 


., James Brown Scott. 


Garneste Hero Fund Commission (1904) aa 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsb' 4 
W. J. Holland; Seo. Ee AE Ewitact tee 


Carnegie Institution of Washington (1902), 


Big Brother Movement, Inc. (1904), 315 Fourth 
ve., IN. Y:C.:° 635; Pres.; Aiarea Potten Gen, 


. H. McCoy 
Biological Chrewhtets, Inc., Amer. Soc. of (1906); 
330; Pres,, Dr. W. R. Bloor, Univ. of Rochester. 
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} 16th and P Sts., N. W., n, D. C.; Pres., Ay : ; Chmn., 
2 John C, Merriam; | W. Cameron Forbes. Mediums Tita? see a a 
asualty Actuar Soc. (1914), 75 Fulton St., | Child Welf. 4 
N. Y. C.; 287; Pres., George D. Moore; Sec.-|  Ave., N. ator aha tees i pies eee 
Treas., Richard’ Fondiiler. : Exec. Séc.. ‘Charlés F’ Powilson, ¢ 
Catholic Actors Guild of Amer. (1914) aot We Child Welfare Committee of Amer., N. Y¥. 
dand Bt. Ni ¥.,C,i 5,000; Pres., jonald B Auxillary of (1927). 730 Fitth Ave, N Y. C5 1003 
7 0} er, phie Irene Chane; Rose 
Catholic Alumnae, Int'l. antag m of (1914); Rothenb 7 
81,500; Pres. Mrs. Mary B. Finan, 18: othentiers: Nec., Belle Millinger 


Ave., Chicago, Ill.;_Sec., Miss Katie’A. Griscoll; 
1116 Garvin Pl., Louisville, Ky. 

Catholic Benevolent Golan’ Sup. Council 
(1881), 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 8,000; 
Sec., John E. Dunn. 


Catholic Daughters of Amer. (1903), 10 W. 71st 
¥ ,000; 


St., ae Pres., Miss Mary C, Duffy; 
Sec., Miss Katherine 'M. Rosney. 

Catholic Knights of Amer. (1577), 211 No. 7th 
St., St. Louis, Mo.; 14,713; Sup. Pres., Dr. F. 
Gaudin: Sec., ‘Henry Siemer. 

Catholic Order of oa eee vas 30 No. La 
Salle St., Chicago, D1; 5,000; High Chief 
“etter ‘Thos. H. Ganan igh Sec., John A. 


Catholic Welfare Conference, Nat'l. (1919), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C.; approx. 
3,000 national, state and — organizations; Gen. 


Catholic Women, ~ Council (1920), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., W: sapien D. C.; 50,000; 
Sha Miss Mary G. Hawks; , Miss Agnes G. 


Catheaic Writers Guild of Amer. (1919), 128 W. 
71st St., N. Y. C.; 500; Pres., Dr. James J. Walsh; 
Sec., Thomas C. Quinn. 

Cattle Assoc. of Amer., Dutch Belted (1909), 
Rockville, Conn.; a Pres., R. W. Kinnaman; 


Sec., R. J. Leonard. 

Cattle Breeders’ Assoc, of the U. S. of Amer., 
Brown oe (1880), Beloit, Wisc.; 2,000; Pres., 
Prof. B. Hibbard; Sec., Ira Inman. 


. Cattle Giub, American Guernsey (1877), Peter- 


boro, New Hamp.; 1,537 active; Pres., Robert 
Scoville; Sec., Kari B. Musser. 

Cattle Ciub, ‘Amer. Jersey (1880), 324 W. 23rd 
St., N. .; 1,081; Pres. Sam F " Crabbe; Sec., 
Lewis w “Morley. 

Cattle Club of Amer., Red Polled 88) 5 361 No. 
Park St., Richland Center, isc., 1,400; Pres 
Charles Graff; ae Harley A. Mart 

Ceramic Soc., Amer. (1899). 2525 ho: High 8t., 
Columbus, O.; 2,700; Sec., Ross C. Purdy. 

P. A’s., Amer. Soc. of (1921), 1202 National 
“Press Bidg., Mey rane D. C.; 2,517; Pres, 
ree of the Borough of 


James F. Hughes; D. W. Springer. 
perro ee Gobo gris. Bridge Plaza South, L. I. 
eens ridge a 
Sus 8 er sd 00; Pres., Fred C. Lemmerman; 
Sec., Willis: m x a enein 

Chamber o f Commerce of the State of New 
York ti788), 65 Liberty St., N. Y. C.; 2,119; Pres., 
Leonor F. Loree; Sec., (aah Tamblyn 

Chamber of Commerce 12 oe, island 526), 
Suite 912, 225 W. 34th in St., C.; Man. 

and Meade ©. Dobson. 

Chamber "of Commerce, Staten Island (1895), 
57 Bay St., St. George, &. 1. N. Y.; ; Pres., 
ae, ee Allen: Sec., W. Irving Lewis 

£ Commerce of the U. S. of iene. 
ie 1815 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
16,275; Pres., William Butterworth; Sec., D. A. 


Skinner. 
harities Aid Assocs, State (1872), 105 E. 22nd 
oe N.Y. C.; abt. ; Pres., George F, Can- 


field; Sec., Homer Fol 
f the City of N. Y. 
Charity Organization Soc. Okt eA yo0: i 


1882), a0 E, 22nd 8t. 

{ Robert W. de Forest; See. Lawson Purdy. 

Chautauqua Assoc., Int'l. Lyceum and (1903), 
1015 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Lll.; 600; Pres., 
William Rainey Bennett; Sec., Harold M. Kramer. 

Chautauqua institution (1874), Chautau Lad 
N. Y.; 50, Pres., Dr. Artnur E. Bestor; oy 
Charles E. Peirce. 


I Industry, Soc. of (1881), re Finsbury 
oie Armee EC. 2, England; 4,600; Pres., 


tr eet D. Little, ¢ Cambridge, Mass. ; hee, (Amer. 


1870), Mills Bldg., Wash- 
a Dr. Irving Langmuir; 


chicsig ¢ men Somnimission nm (1919), 300 5 W. Adams 


55 Frank J. Loesch; 
Cre eae Henry ‘garrett Chamberlain, 
chi Cantervasion’ League of Amer. (1913), 205 
THIS St.3. Chicago, Ill.; ae Dr. id 
Scott Hall; Sec., Mrs. Judith A. 
Child Health Assoc., Amer. (1923), ) 370 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Gen. Exec., S. J. Crumbine; Sec., 


Child Labor Committee, Nat°L, (1904), 215 Fourth 


Child Welfare Lea ue of Amer. 
Ta Yoong are eu of Ame base We nee 
Carstens; at ties Jessie P! Condit. 

Children of the American Revolution, Nat’l. 
Soc. of (1895), Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; abt. 10,000; Nat'l. Pres., Mrs. 
Rhett Goode; Sec., Miss Aimee E. Powell. 

Children’s Aid Soc. of the City of N. Y. (1853) 
105 E. 22nd St., N. Y. C.; Pres., William Church 
Osborn; Sec., Sew R. Lovejo oy. 

Children’s Village (1852), Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Man. Dir., Leon C. Faulkner; Sec:, Ran- 

coll Sa 

a ciety of America, Ine. (1912), 19 W. 
44th St., N. Y. C.; Pres., James G. Harbord, 

Citizenship, Inc. we League for Amer. (1913), 122 
E. 42nd St., N. Y._C.; 8,000; Pres., Nathaniel 

fof Rilo: and hans Harold Fields. 
ristian an ssionary Alliance (1887) 260 
W. 44th St., C.; 30,000; Pres., Rey. % M. 
Shuman; ay See. Rey. D. J. Fant. 

Christian’ Endeavor, Int’l. Soc. of ae 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; 4,000. j Pres, 
Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Polling; Sec., E. oie wate 

Churches of. Christ in America, Inc., “Federat 
Council of the (1908), 105 E. 22nd St., N.Y. C.; 
a Fa Nor tl denominations: with membership of 

es shop Francis J. McConnell; 
Sec., Charies S. Macfarland. % 

Churchwomen’s League for pooper Peel ai 

ey 979), re <4 LN on eae Bp ¢ ey 5; Pres., 
rs. Henry G. Sanfor Mrs. Re 
Clarkson. en 


Cincinnati, sete fise CES: aa. a Lanvale 

altimore, es n., Winslow Warren; 

Sec. Gen., John C. Daves 7 

Citizens Union of the City of N. Y. (1897), 177 
William St., N. Y. C.; 5,700; Chmn., William 
Schieffelin; ‘Sec., R. E. McGahen. 

City Managers’ Assoc., Int’l. (1914), 923 E. 60th 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 481; Pres., R. W. Rigsby; Exec. 
Sec., Clarence E: Ridiey, 

Civic Assoc., Amer. (1904), 901 Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.;_ 1,500; Pres., ederic » A. 
Delano; Exec. Sec., Miss Harlean James, 

Civic Educational League of America (1925), 501 
Newfield Bidg., Bridgeport, Conn; 26,783; Coun- 
sellor, William E. Burton; Sec., Charles H. i 

Civic Federation, ae (1900), 33rd fioor, 1 
Madison Aye., N. C.: Chmn. Exec. Council, 
Ralph M. Easley; eae W. N. Doak. 

Civic Legion (1994). 163 Y. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 21,200; Nat’l. Rt. Rey. James 


84 William 8t., N. Pres., James 
Charles E. Roth. 
St., N.Y. 13,993; Pres., Anson Marston; Sec 
eee T.; 18,000; 
Amer. (1920), 100 Fifth 
Ave.,, N. Y. C.; 5,00 ; 
J. ey 1756 - 46th St., Brooklyn, N. a 
rookiyn, N. Y- 
University, Univ. Hghts., N. Y-. 
Prof. Rollin H; 
C.; 11 organizations; Gen. , Roscoe C. Edlund. 
; Mgr 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., N Y. (1882), 
College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 


H. Darlington; Sec.,’ John PTs Tansey. 
Civic Service Club b Executives. Assoc Asso! at ge 
Mac n; 
Civil Engineers, Amer. Soc. of (1852), 33 W. ee 
George T. acanere 
Civil Legion (1924), 163 W. Washington nie 
Pres., Col. Wade H. Cooper; 
Capt. Jonn P. Tansey. 
civit ‘inertion Unio: 
Field Sec., Lucielle B. 
Milner. 
Civil Seryice Forum (1909); “105,000; the Frank 
Wm. R! Bradley, 335 - 96th St.. s 
Classical League, American ago): New York 
5,900; Pres., 
Prof. R. V. D. Magoffin; Sec., 
Tanner. 

Cleanliness Institute (1927), 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
Cloak and Suit Mfrs. Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1919), 
101 W. 3i1st S8t., N. Y. C.; H. Willer. 
113-7 Pearl St., N. Y. C.; 38; Pres., F. C. Lowrys 

Supt., C. B. Stroud. 
ASE 117th St., N. Y. C.; 50; Sec., Prof. Thomas 
e. 
Colleges and Universities, Inc., BALL: 1. Assoc. of 


1920), 320 Wellington St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
oe oe Senator A. bo Baanreathes Sec., Rev. 
Jay D. Bradley 


lieges Assoc. of Amer. (1915), 111 Fifth Ave., 
Con a C.; 405; Permanent Sec., Dr. Albert L. 


ool peer of Amer. (1890), 421 W. 61st St., 
N.Y 1,081; Pres., Mrs. Ch Pe L. Riker: 
Sec., Miss fos Katherine de B. Parsons 


— 


Jay’ 
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Colonial Sons and Daughters oo on AE 107th 
St. TN. Y 6 C.3/240; Gor cent E. arker. 


Colonial Wars, Gen. Soc. of ee 360 we 58th 
ig Y. C.; Gov. Gen., W. W. Ladd, 20 Nassau 
N. Y. C.; Sec., Walter Geer. 
gait sets Soc., Amer. (1816), Sp sea 
re dag Washington, D. C.; Pres., Henry L. West; 
Sec., Paul Sleman. 

Colored People, Nat’l. Assoc. for the Advance 
ment of (1909), 69 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; Exec. Sec., James Weldon 
Johnson. t 

. Columbia University, Inc., Alumni —. of 
; He F 110 Library, Columbia Univ., N. ¥. C.; 

Pres., John K. Fitch; Sec., C. *B. Lovejoy. 

Commercial ‘Law League of Amer. (1895), 137 

oa La ea St.,Chicago, Ill.; 8,500; Pres., Frederick 
Martin J- Teigan. 

Cacimerciat - “Travelers of Amer., Order of 
United poiaey 632. No. Park St., Columbus, O.; 
112,000; Sup. Counselor, C. P. "Dogherty; Sup: 
Sec., W. D. Murphy. 

Commission Merchants of the U. S., Nat’L 
— ue of (1893), 624 Munsey Bidg., Washington, 

;.750; J. Earle Roberts; Gen. Man. and Sec., 
: L, Roberts. 

Patent Councils cf the City of New York 
(1918), 2240 Municipal Bldg; N. Y. C.; Exee. 
Sec., Frank P. Beal. 

Community Trust, N. (1923), 149 Broadway, 
Ny ¥. C.; Dir., Ralph Hayes 

Companions of the Fosere of Amer. (1885), 271 
W: 125th St., N.Y. C.; 17,900; Sec., Annie E. Pott. 

Composers, Authors and Publishers, | Amer. 
Soc. of (1914), 1501 rea N. } Pres, 
Gene Buck; Sec., Charles K. Seber 

Coney Island Center, ae. “(922), 559 Neptune 
Ave., Coney Island, N. Y.; 400; Pres., Mrs. Henry 
Adlet; See., Charles We Weickmann. 


. Confederate Veterans, United (1889), New 
Orleans, “ies 9,000; Com.-in-Chief, Gen. R. A. 
Sneed; ‘Adj. Gen’, Lieut.-Gen. Harry Rene Lee, 


150° Fourth Ave., No., Nashville, Tenn. 
Congregational Assoc., Amer. (1853), 14 Beacon 


St., Boston, Mass.; 169; Pres., Rev. C. M. Noyes; 
Sec., Thomas Todd. 
Congregational Churches, Nat’l. Council of 


(1871), i Feira Ave., N: ¥. C.; 775; Pres., 


Fred B. ; Sec., Rev, Charles EB, Burton 
Congr ational ‘Conference, Inc., N. Y- (914); 
71,845; Pres. Bd. of Dir., Rev. W. W. Pickett; 


Rey. Walter H. Rollins. 

Congregational Education Soc. (1816), 14 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 1,000; Pres., William H. Day; 
Sec., Herbert W. Gates. 

Consumers’ League, Nat'l. (1899), 156 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. C.; 3,000; Gen. Sec., Mrs. Florence Kelley, 

Consumers’ peace. of N. Y. (1891), 150 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 1,600; Pres., Miss Mary W 
Dewson; Sec., Mis. Blinore M. Herrick. 

Coaneeatire ee la of U. S. A. (1916), 

12th St., -N. 
Sec., Cedrie erie 

Cootie, Military Order of the ae Memorial 

Bidg., Kansas City, Kan.; 5,000; Sup. Com., 
poe H. Giguere; Sup. Gectanshantens Fred 
. Cook 

Cotton Assoc., Amer. (1914), St. Matthews, So. 
Car.; 500,000; Pres., J. 8. Wannamaker, as above: 
cate Col. Harvie yordan, 67 W. 14th St., Atlanta, 


167 W. 
C.; Pres., James P. Warbasse; 


Cotton Exchange, N. Y. (1870), 60 Beaver St., 
N. Y. G.; limited to 450; Pres., Gardiner H. 
Miller; Sec., Thomas Hale. 

Cotton ‘Manufacturers, Nat'l. Assoc. of (1854), 
80 Federal St., Boston, ieee 1,030;  Pres., 
Lincoln Baylies; Sec., Russell T.’ Fisher. 

Credi: oe t'l. Assoc. of (1896), 1 Park Ave., 
N. 7s 27) 000: Pres., Lawrence Whitty; Sec., 


teplien i. Miler. 

fh Me areait Any Y. (1895), 468 Fourth 

¥. G.; 3,236; Sec., Wm. Walker Orr. 
cry a "Children, Walter Pe School for 
os W. 68th St., N. ¥. (summer, Clave- 
oak Y.); abt. 300; zip “aoe Walter Scott; 
See, eek Alton B. Parke: 
Crop “Protection Inst, (192i), ¢/o. raha Research 
Couinoil, 21st and B Sts., Washington, D. C.; E 

Pres., Prof. W. C. O'Kane; Sec., Paul Moore. . 
Dair: ase ‘oni League Co-Operative Assoc., Inc. 
1916), 11 ee 2nd St.. N. Y. C.; Pres. F. H. 
Recher: Sec., J. A. Coulter. 
Danish Bisthesnood i: Amer. (1882), 610 A heres 


Omaha, Nebr.; 21,000; Pres., John C ‘hristen- 
sen; Sec., Frank V. Lawson. 
Dante League of America, Inc. we Nat'l. 
Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, N. Ghz (212: 
Pres. Dr. James J. Walsh; Sec., tet Heloise 

uran' 
Pex aye of America, Nat'l. Council (1910), 
ome Savings and Loan Bldg., Youngstown) 


| wesedatin pete Amer. | 


United States—Associations and Societies. c 


Oe Mose Ce Mrs. Sarah W. Johnson; Sec., 


Danner of 1812, U. S. Nat’l. Soc. pect 1461 
Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washi 
inde Pres., Mrs. Samuel Z. Shope; Nat'l. Corr. 

Mrs. Henry W. Warren. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of eer 

Nat As Y. State Chapter) (1902), 444 
57th St., Y. C.; 150; Pres., Mrs. Stanley L. 
Otis. Sec., Miss Annie M. Holywell: 

Daughters of the Amer. Revolution, Nat'l. 
Soc. (1890), Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 

. C.; 170,767 in 2,341 chapters; Pres. 

. Lowell Fletcher Hobart; Sec., Miss 
Margaret B. Barnett. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, New 
York State, 17,953 members in 169 chapters; 
State Regent, Mrs. Frank H. Parcells, 409 Park 
PL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; State Corr. Sec., Mra. Henry 
D. Bixby, Cove Road, Halesite, N. Y. 

Dataptess of the King (1885), 150 Fifth Ave. 

©; 7,000; Pres., Mrs. George H. Ames: 
ae * Mis ‘Edna CG. Penniman. 

Daughters of the Revolution aa), Graybar 
Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Pres.-Gen., 
Mrs. Henry T. Kent; Corr. Sec., Mis. D. Roger 
Englar. 

Daughters of the Revolution, State of N. Y. 
as! Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave., IVY. 
C.; 275; Pres., Mrs. Axel O. Thiseng; Sece., Mrs. 
Sydney I. Prescott. 

Deaf, Amer. Assoc. to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the (1890), 1601 - 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C.; 2,500; Pres., Harris Taylor: 
Exec. Sec., Josephine B. Timberlake. 

Deaf, Nat’l Assoc. of the (1880), Box 113, Trenton 
hoe en Ne J.5'23 ; Pres., A. L. Roberts; Sec., 


EF. Moore. 
Deaf. Nat'l. Fraternal Soc. of (1901), 139 No. 
Chicago, Di!.; 6,500; Pres., Francis P. 


Wells St., 
yibson; Sec.-Treas., Arthur L. Roberts. 

Dental Soe., er of N. ¥. (1868), 4,000; Pres., 
Dr. William C. Fisher, 501 ‘ifth Ave.. N.Y. C: 


See., Dr. A. P. Burkhart, 57 E. Genesee St., 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Design, National Academy of (1825), 175 W. 


109th St., N. Y. fed 280; 
See., Chas. C, Curr: 
Dialect Soc., Amer. (1839), Warren House, Harvard 


Pres., Cass Gilbert; 


Univ., Cambridge, Mass.: ~ Pres., W. A. Neil- 
son; See., Dr. Perey W. Lon 
Dickens Fellowship of N. asi. wee »), Nat'l. 
Arts Club, 119 E. 19th St., Yu ee a Pres., 
John Philip Bramer; Sec., Miss Metts @ Martin: 
Dickens League, Inc., American, Met. Opera 


House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Pres., 
Mortimer Kaphan; Hon. Sec., Harold Flatto. 
Diesel Soc. of Amer., Inc. (1928), 15 Whitehall 
— Rm, 415, N. Y. Gs 700; “ete Pres., Richard 


2840 Melrose Ave., Walnut Hills, Ginein. 
31,000; Commander, William J. Murphy; 

Adit., Vivian D. Corbly. 

Downtown Kah zitee Inc. (1917), 225 Broadway, 
N. Y. C.; 2,150; Pres., David Robinson; Sec., 
Andrew J. Smith. 


Dragon, Imperial Order of the (1999) 424 Irving 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1,000; oor Viceroy, 
Fernando &. Visher; Sec., John M 


agut 

Drama League of Amer. (i910, 59 EB. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, TIL; abt. 10,000; Exee. See., Miss 
rise! ar Wilson. 

Dra League of Amer., N. Y. Center of the 
1928), 29 W. 47th St., N. Y. C.; 600; Pres., Dt. 

ichard Burton; Sec., Mrs. Chance Vought. 

Dramatists, American (1891), 2 East 23rd St., 
N. Y. C.; 1,470; Exee. Sec., Miss Luise Sillcox: 
Sec., Percival Wilde. 

Dress’ Industries of Amer Assoc. (1917), 570 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.; ; Exec. Chairman, 
David N. Mosessohn. 

Dewieioes, Nat’l. Assoc. of Retail oslGoay 168 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Samuel C, Henry. 

Druggists’ Assoc., Nat’l. Wholesale (1876), 51 
Maiden Lane, N. Y. C.; 678; Sec., E. L. Newcomb. 

Druids of U.S. A., United Ancient Order of, 
Be hereto Grove re 1832) bone ee ga pcp, St. 

3 (3d, p. Are if 
Paulsen; aie ‘has. scl 


@ er. 
Dutch Treat Ciak ¢ (1904), Hotel McAlpin, INS Xn.Og 


Pres., Clarence Budlong pene: Sec.. Kk 
Fleming, 461 Eighth Ave. N- sey, 
Bagles, Fi Fraternal Sree of Kishi) Kirkwood 
a Kansas aoe , Charles 

Ess oer vag ey ri the. Ge 
aan tar, Order of t e, n. Grand Chapter 
(187 herr aer% ee Washington, ade a3 
$005,601; ost Worthy Gr. Matron, Mrs Emma 


: Seo., Mrs. Minnie i, ‘Keyes. 


NE ae of the U. S., Inc., Soc. of Professions 


r 
7 
x 


‘ 
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Univ., Evanston, IIL; 3,614; Pres., Prof. E. F. Ethnological Soc., Amer. (184: 
has ial ae be Fs. Deibler r fe ; Neral History. 77th fg Boe Genet MBean 
Ss, mer. ssoc. 0 : : > £Tes,, io Wy 
con sito Hs tangs oat 1.088) Pret i E.G. Nélaok eS, C. Nelson; Sec., Mrs’ 
Headlee; Sec., ugenics Resear Assoc. 
Economic League, Nat’l. (1912), 6 Beacon St.,| Harbor, L. I, Y.; 350 6. pee, pe aie! 
Boston, Mass.; 5,500; Sec. and’ Treas., J. W. Campbell; Sec’, a H. ‘Laug! hlin 


Beatson. Eugenics Society, 
Economic Research, Inc. : Nat'l. Bureau of st New Slag ese Amer Giga, ne 


(1920), 51 Madison ‘Ave., N. ¥. C.: 21 Directors: | Whitney. ie 
st ‘Thomas S. Adams; Exec. Sec., Gustav R: 


Editorial Assoc., Nat’l. yng sie eget 
Ave., St. Paul, *Minn.; 4,500; L. C. Hali; 
Sec., H. C. Hotaling. 

Education Assoc. of the U. S., Nat'l. S50, 
1201 - 16th St., N_W., Washington, D. C.: 2 
000; Pres., Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle;' Sec., J. WwW. 
Crabtree. 

Education Board, General (1903), 61 Broadway, 
BEY: O2 1% Pres., Trevor Arnett; Sec., William 
VE Brieriey. 

Education, Council of Church Boards of (911), 
111 Fifth Ave., N, Y. C.; 20 Protestant Church 
Boards of Edu. rep. 20,000 adherents; Exec. Sec., 
Robert L. Kelly. 

Education, Inc., Institute of Int'l. (1919) 2 W. 
es a is: PAGS a r. Stephen P. oo are 

$ ite. 


Evangelistic Bureau of U. S. A., Int'l. (1 
11ti Walnut St. Cairo, TL: Pres, Rev Vaketee! 
é 4 Speen Sec.._ Rev. Joseph 8. Kem 
xchange Clu at'l. (1911), Ohio Blde., Toledo, 
Ohio; 40,000; Pres., Ge i 
2 senate ‘Hirer orge S. Greene; Sec., 
a rade Assoc., Amer. (1913), 71 W. 23rd 
N. Y. C.; 500; Sec. -Treas., Edmond A, Whittier 
Farm eek Garden Assoc., Woman’s Nat’l. 
(1914), Dearborn, Mich.; 15.708) Pres, Mrs. Henry ‘ 


Farm Gongress, Amer. (1906), 1002 Walnut S 
Kansas City, Mo.; 300,000; "Man. Dir,, woe 


Federation de 1’Alliance Francaise (1902), 32 
Nassau St., N. Y. C,; Pres,, Frank D, 

é Sec., Felix Wweill. oa Pavey: 
ederation o urches, Brooklyn (1920 6 
eee Site, Nop A molly 

‘otestan urches; es. r. Robe ; 
Sec., De. Frederick M. Gordon a Roger; 

Federation of Churches, Greatcai Be Seed? 
71 23rd St., N. Y. C.; Pres Ratht 
Boceraaee Gen. "Sec., Dr. William Bb “Mine 

Fifth Avenue Assoc., Inc. (1907), 358 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 1,800; Gen. he Capt. Wm. J. Pedrick: 

8. 


, . Hug 
Sighs es patra Soh Peg be W. 57th St., 
pe es., John War unsmore; fe 

Charles H. Higgi ae 

Fire Chiefs, Intl ‘Assoc. of (1871), Fire Dept. 
Hdars., New Orleans, La., Pres., John M. Evans; 
Sec., James J. Mulcahey, 

Fire Underwriters, Nat’l. Board oe ee 85 
— St., N. ¥. C.; 241; Gen. Man., Malla-~ 
eu. 

Firemen’s Assoc. of Greater N. Y.. Uniformed 
(1917), Rm. ed Pulitzer Bldg., 63 Park Row, 
N. Y. C.; 5,000; Pres., Lawrence A, Gorman: 
Financial Sec, Abraham Rosenberg. 

First Avenue Association, Inc. (1938), 1025 First 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 700: Pres,, Congreve Jackson; 
Sec., James J. Hackett, Jr. 

Fisheries Soc., Amer. (1870), 2273 eee 
Bldg N. Y. C.; 700; Pres. Capt. C. F. Culler; 
Sec., Carlos Avery. 

Fla: ‘Assoc., U.S: Oak 923 - 15th St., N. W., 

ashingion, D. 50,000; Pres.-Gen., Coi. 
James A. Moss. 

Florists’ Club, N. Y. (1887), 247 Park Ave,, N. Y. 
a 750; Pres., A. M. Dauernheim; Sec., John 
oung. 

Florists, Society of pete (1885), 247 Park 
Ave. (Rm. 1011), N. Y. C.; 15,000; Pres., Earl H, 
Mann; Sec., John Young. 


100: Pres., Herbert ongare Sec., peeriniG. Galpin. 
nits Twelve, age Soc. of War of (isi4); 


Sec.-Gen., J. Aibert ’ Van Horn, 56 Overlook Rad., 
Upper Montclair, N. 

rigors Avenue tae t ” Inc. (1925), 678 Eighth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Man. ‘Dir., James W. Danahy. 

Electric Agee Assoc., Nat’l. ees 420 Ractngton 
AVG.N. Y.'C.: 20,000; Man. Dir., Paul S. Clapp; 
Sec., A. Jackson Marshall. 

Electric Railway Asoc., Amer. (1882), 292 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 3546: Man. Dir., Charles 
Gordon; Gen. Sec., Guy CG. Hecker. 

Electricai Soc., N.Y. Gel). 29 W. 39th S8t., 
A ee C.; oes Pres., H. G. Rentschler; Sec., 

Flectrochemical ad Amer. age Sener 
Univ., N. Y. C.; 2,000; Sec., 

Elks, B: P.O. of (1868), 108 W. Aare | a N ¥ : 
Sante i Se Abraham I. Menin; Sec.. 


Elks of the U. S. art Bs. Bnd, Grand Lodge 
(1868) 2750 Lake View Ave., Suc, Iil.;_ 800,- 
000; Gr. eanee Ruler, Walter P. Andrews; 
Gr. "See., J. Masters. 

Engineering Goat Amer. (1920), 26 Jackson 
Pl,, Washington, D. C.; 24 societies rep. 57,673 
individuals: Pres., A. W. Berresford; Exec. Sec., 
L W: 


Engineering Foundation (1914), 29 W. 39th St., 
x N.Y. é 6. ‘4 Bobs from 4 senior nat’l. engineering 
sooteties: Chinn., HL . Hobart Porter; Dir. and Sec., 
Alfr inn. 

Engineering Serr! United (1904), 29 W. 39th St., 


es., Roy V. Wright; Sec.. ” | Fates Soc., Amer. (1888) Barnard College, 
Aitrea B° Fon pp 4 N. x. C.; Pres., Edward Sapir; Sec., Gladys A’ 
ienar 


Engineers, Amuea! Inst. of poping Cee) 
W. eet Bt, N. YC 18,100;, Pre eS. atold B 
mit: ‘at’ C. 
Engineers, a Soc. of Civil (1852), 33. W. 39th 
St.; N.Y. 13,833; Pres., Dean Anson Marston; 


sigs Consuls in N. Y., Soc. of (1925); 58; 
Sir be on 3 Gloster Amrstrong: Sec., Tiles: 
ion 1 Wells, cael I General of Roumania, 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Foreign Missions, Rabol Board of Commission- 
ers for (1810), 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.: 
corporate members, 769 missionaries; Pres., “Rev. 
Rockwell H. Potter; Sec., Cornelius H. Pa’ tton. 

Foreign Policy Assoc... Inc, (1918), 18.B. 41st 8t., 
N. Y. C.; 9,500; Chmn., James G. McDonald: 
Sec., Esther G. Hi ee 

Foreign Press Correspondents in the U. S., 
Assoc. of (1917), 51 University Pl., N. Y. G.: 73 
active and 50 honorary; Pres., E. K. Moy; Sec,, 
Sydney J. Clarke, 

Foreign Trade Council, pine fe ree 1 Hanover 
Sa, N. Y.&C.; 90; Sec., avis. 

Foresters, Ind. Order of (1874), O. F. Temple | 

dg., cor. Bay and Richmond Sts., Toronto, 
Ont., Can.; 150,000; ae rae Ranger, Frank 5. 
Hand; Sup. Sec., John F ? 

Foresters of America 790) neeg1 Summit eet 
Jersey City, 000; Sup. Chief Ra: 
Maurice F, boehes Sup. Sec., Thomas M. Donn 

Foresters, 50% of Amer, (i900), Rm, 517 Lenox 


mit a iy W., Washington, D. C.; 

Pres Paul G. Red ton: Seg, HE. Marsh. 
1875), 1523 L 8t., N’ 

PmaeeTb MET nt Be” Bat 
vo Guta Xt go 150 N 

*y , assau 

Poesia Pe ‘-? meN Pres., © H, Class; Sec., 


has. 
| Prank L. a Goaver: Editor, Charles C. Heumin, 
Founders and Patriots of Amer., Order of (1896), 


Sec.. Gans Tt ‘Seabury. 

Engineers, Amer. =H of ea tet and Venti- 
lating (1895), 29 W. 39th St., C.; 1,950; 
Pres., Thornton Lewis; Sec., x Wy. cereabicenn: 

png iicers, Enis Soc. oo sechanloel ea es 
W. 39th 

a of the Gity'9 of N. a Municipal (1902), 
a tf 39th St., N. Y¥ ; 500; Pres., Harry W. 

; Sec., Vernon 8S. Moon, 


te bile (190 153 Ww. 64th St. 
Pres. Stephen J OBrien: ~ are J, Costigan. 
ish-Speakin nion o e U. S. ie 
eae 701, 19 Wee aden St., N. Y. C.; 18,991; Nat'l. 
Sec.. John Daniels; Sec., Edith Briggs ; 
Entomological Soc., eres (18 al Academy, “ie 
Natural ie ed Wane re es en apanies 


3 Preg:, R. 
pha ' 1924), 9148 = 193rd 
Ppiphmnltic Le 1, N.Y 306; bres, Very Rev. M 
oe aie yeate Mrs, Jae nisl E: 
Actors’ Gu: o 
ee Both Bt, NY. Ci 1825) Pres. 
’ . ercy 
Bo eveccers! Assoc: © ‘Natit. ” G08). "38 W. 42nd 8t., 
I. Vays ‘ounse 
tc, s 
eprca Culture in ate te of Aer ran ; 
for (1878) 64th St. N.Y eB vee: 


Kohn: Sec.. Stoyalt Slee 


. be 


\ ; ‘| Good Roads As U.S 913), 321 
140 West St, N¥,8 5 Sea ages 


arthur Adams; Sec. Cc an ham, Ala.; 25,000; Ww. We 
Fou he pails ‘s 'Assoc., Amer. | Fea Dir. Gen. | gee ie 
f Adams St., Chicago, Ill; 2,500; B; | Good Te emplars, “ine ze _ Order ot G8 1851), approx. 
-~ See:, EB! Ho ‘oyt. Fi oe 
; 1911), 411 W. 117th St., widdie, Rim. 644, Transportation "pide Wy ning ; 
ne ance-Americn ere Ae ‘5. Guthrie; Sec., ed Nat'l. Sec., C. Wilmer oF ink, Jersey 


of Tropical and Pre-- 
(1921), 1331 G Li) 


_ Sturtz: Sec., ‘Henry ye Dts Weanineton 38,9003 Pres., Rear A 
bore , Ancient jp Scottish Rite, Gary be Grayson; ee .G. Wares 
BOL fasonic Spey eresg ihe Sup. say Hane Grand Army of the iRepuplic Gee: m. 27, 
State House, Boston, Mass.; 483; Com. -in- 
Chief, Edwin J. Foster, 16 roe St., Worcester, 
Mass., address all “communications to Adjt.- 
General, State House, as above. 
Grand Army of the Republic, Memorial and — 
Executive Committee wept of Manhattan) 
: if (1885), Rm. 5. City Hall, N. ¥Y . C.; 250; Chairman, 
Gen., H. W. Witcover. Edward M. Griffith; Sec., Henry J. Kearney. 
eemasons, Ancient Free and Accepted, St. i = 2 ue Wholesale gs8), “105 
John’s Grand Podse (1908); 4 Monroe St., ; 100; Pres., E. F. Cohen; 
rooklyn, N. Y.; 775; Grand Master, Louis N. “4 rer. 
- _ Paultry; Sec., LaForge H. Jackson. Grover Cleveland Assoc. (1908), mtg Broadway, 
Freemasons, | A. F. & A.. of State of N. Y., N. Y. C.; 250; See., David Robinso: 
“Most see EW. sk polanion Grand Lodge; Gyro Clubs, Int'l. ‘Assocs ba (1912), 784 Union 
1906 131st_ St., ¥.. :G.3:2,500;— "Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O.; 3,600; Pres., Gordon 
31 guboribvata lodges; Grand eee John H. A. Stovel; Sec., Edmund L. Kagy: 
Smith, 589 Herkimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (This | Hackney Horse Soc., Amer. s9)), Merrick, N. Y.; 
is the only legal and regular body for colored men 208; Pres., J. Macy Willets; Sec., Gurney C. Gue. 
__ in the State). Harlem Board of Commerce (1896), Hotel 
Freemasons of the State of New York, Grand Theresa, 125th St and 7th Ave. N. ¥. C.; 356; 
¥ ee of Free and Accepted (1781), 71 W. 23rd Pres., Albert Behning; Sec., Matthew J. Eder. 
YY. C.; 343,700; Gr. Master, John A. Health Council, Rational, (1921), 370 Seventh 
C ot Sec., ache’ ne ns pay ee 
m U.S. Roy: Arch, General Officer, Thomas C. Edwards. 
. “Grand Chapter 17973, sisi Mich.; 808,- | Hebrew Congregations, Union of Amer. (1873), 
52; Gen. Gr. High Priest, Charles C. Davis; Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, O.; 278; Ludwig 
Vogelstein; Sec., Rabbi George Zepin. 
Hebrew Educational Soc. of Brooklyn (1899), 
564 Hopkinson Ave. eg ee N. Y.; 3,000; Pres. 
Nathan Sweedler; ., Nathaniel Bloom;’ Supt.. 
Rabbi Alter F. “fie 
Hebrew Sheltering ee Soc.of «New ¥. 
(1882), Pleasantville, N. Y.; Pres., Adolph Lewi- 
; sohn, 61 Broadway, N.Y. C.; Sec., Bernard Naum- 
: burg, 36 W. 44th St., N. Y.'C. 
Fens, General Co Chmn., Arthur C P ykeKaons Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Soc. of 
i | Ree, Sec., Josephine i Tilton. Amer. (HIAS) (1911), 425 Lafayette St., N. Y. C.; 
ne Protective Assoc., Amer. (1911), 233 Pres., Abraham Herman; Gen. Man., Isaac ni 
Mt Opa NAY, N. Y¥. C.; 10,000; Pres., Carlos Avery; Asofsky. 
Sec., Augustus S. Houghton. Hiberians in Amer., Ancient Order of (1832), 
oe Assoc., Amer. (1919), 420 Lexington Ave. 51 View St... Holyoke, Mass.; rege o Nat'l. 
vy 76,500; pak Dir., Alexander Forward: Pres., Judge Martin L. Sweeney; Sec., P. J. Dowd. 
Highways Assoc., Nat'l. (1911), Bass River, Cape 
Cod, Mass.; abt. 3,000,000; Pres., Charles Davis. 
; 3,700; Pres., Dr. David Fair- | Historical Assoc., Amer. (i884), 1140 Woodward 
ao Bh. "Leighty. Bldg., Washington, D. oe Sig Pres., James 
ay fen Sie, Nat'l. (1888), 16th and M oes Harvey Robinson; Sec., Dexter Perkins. 
- Giver Pr Siac a bt 1,500,000; Pres., Dr: on eee. ene nage 80) pea 
e ustir é Pres., James Sulli Frederick 
era hic Society, American (1852); 5,209; B. Richards. Ce araecg: rr 
«Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Broadway at 156th St.. pie age al Psat Nat'l. (1915), ee Fifth Ave. 
.; Pres., Mabei il 
ical Soe, of, Amer, (1888), Columbia Univ., | |. Van Der Zeé Bier A cei aes bn 
4 Pres., Pro elnric es; Sec., istorical Soc., N. ¥. (1804 » 100 © 
hatles P. Berkey. West, N. Y. Kons ov0: ‘Pres, John ae 
an peacielst Union ae cp be aati St., Higtory Ck Alexander J. Wall. 
100; See rmes' erklotz. istor lub of N. Y., 
rman Pres “Ghai ‘ot No"Y. (1884), 22 No. YC; 300; Pres., "Min Se Berton ‘Meppunts 
Germs C,; 120; Pres., Dr. Ludwig ears “See., Mary F. Smart. 4 
Re ‘bee, , Helnrich Helde. ¥. a7ea M7 Holland Soc. ofN. Y: (1885), “90 West St., N. Ys C.; 
Soc. yo 7 to 1,000; Pres., 
PEAS, cit hen ae 1,000; Pres., F. W ao M. Meserole. Charles M. Dutoher; es 
t) nn Irion. olstein-Friesian A: ‘ 
Girl Scouts, Inc. (1915), 670 Lexington Ave., N. Y.| Main St., Brattleboro, ver Sot 000; Pron antamk 
i 19 84: Pres., Mrs. William H. Hoffman: oO. Lowden; Sec., Houghton Seaverns 
ir, Mrs, Jane Ree a upE Home Economics Assoc. Amer. (1908), 617 Mills 
Girls Clubs, Inc., oe x. ine ue of (1885), 222 Bldg., Washington, D. Pres.” D 
Mate pelle” N. C.; 2,600; Exec, Sec., Miss ee M. Justin; Exee. Sec. 
jome r 
' late Friendly Fa (Diocese of N. Y.) eg Dostial teed ah igs, S38" Cha Pepe 
Wey tamin sent Mis 0. S Camee See, William H. Cll.” 
5 rt. Home Mr ree gmk 
CHR mises, af ashe Ste AED | TORE as a NVC Boar Be Beg 
ee, res., iss Mar- te) ft 
fares Mi, pees Bxec. Sec., Miss Florence Lukens E alan = si Canada; HixeoEFeds Sloraine 4 
pi BS Sere 2 Counc e008), N30 105 E. 22nd St. 4 
enominations, 37 Boards an I 
Societies; Pres., Dr. Charles L. White; Exec. Sec., 


3109 
Aakiaal 


Ave., N. Y. C.; 15 national organizations; Exec. 


oe a enie A. Conover. 
r of Commerce of New York 
2nd At. i ee ee 4 HA leaps 


en ne 


‘ Hae William mer x 

: lomeopat ee ar Institute of (1844), 4 

4 ; Sup. eg; Soe Broad St. ‘See, so ae: (Nd nes Di inva a 
Golden Rule Foundation (1929), i Madison A % y 

oy aX. 5 incorporaters, trustees, oe akaesroe Ne Medica College, 216 No. Broad St. 


founaeed and officers; en Vi eh 

Po Vinktey;, Bees TE lat ce-Pres., Chas. Bi Mov aos aie tat Comp Broadway, N: Yaa 
| OB etabe aghet Hen, Finds 8) Woke! | AMBER eee oy mee caoaty eats o 
ey ( ‘indlay 8, jouglas: | Horological institui : 
Sec, Prescott 8. Bush. National Fah Ooae “ist vane’ § 
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Was on, D. C.; abt. 400; Pres., E. H, Huf- Ns Ye 300 constituent societi 
ee pynneeli ec: Sec., Paul Moore. Irving Falenays Exec. Dir., Harry T. Giada 4 
Ay 4 orse Show ‘Assoc. of cee -» Nat'l. (1883); 342 | Jewish Women, 1 er: Council of (1893), 1860 (a 
esas Ave., N. 'Y. Pres., Re McEntee Broedway. Wy 3, 52,000; Pres., Mrs, Joseph 
owman; Sec., eaten W. Riv Frien Hed Seo: “Mrs. Estelle M, Sternberger. 


Jewish Women, Nat'l. Council of, New York 
Section (1894), 1776 Broadway, Rm. 508; NY 
Pres., Mrs. Nathan Straus, Jr.; Sec., toni X. 

J liad Mus 1 
ulliar, usical Foundation fe , 49 E. 52nd 
8t., N. C.; Sec., Eugene A. Nob! i ‘ 


Hospital a Amer. (1899) 18 I BE. Division St., 
Chicazo, Ill; 3338; Pres. CG. G. : 
Bert W. Caldwell. > sitiuta2 Came 
. Hospital Fund of N. Y., United (1879), 151 Fifth 
Ave... NY. C.: 59 } Non-municipal hospitals; Pres., 

Henry J. Fisher; Gen. Dir., Homer Wickenden. 


Hotel peanc., Y. State (i887), 221 W. 57th St., | Junior iupigee of the City of N 
‘oy a ids: Pres., Philip E. Rice; See., Mark (4900), 221 E. 71st St., N. YO: ew. York sath 
A, Cadwell DeWitt Peltz; Sec., Miss Marian Willard. 


, Horticultural Soc. of N. Y. (1900), 598 Madison 
Ave., Pe Y. C.; 2,200; Exee., Elizabeth Pelerny; 
Sec. R. Newbond. 
meine Assoc., Nat'l. (1910), 105 E. 22nd St., 
N. Y. C.; 475; "Sec., Lawrence Veiller. 
Huguenot Soc. of Amer. (1883), The Library, 2 
W. 45th St., N. Y. EGs abt. 500; Pres., Dr. William 


Juvenile Civic League (1909), Dept. of erect 
Cleaning, Rm. 124 Muniotpal i Bide, NW N. Cy 
Supervisor, Sadie E. Garlan Sec., Miss incre: 

Kahn Foundation (for the Foreign Travel of 
as Teachers), Albert (1911), 531 W. 116th 

Y. C.; Pres. of Board of Trustees, Edward 
D. tava. Sec., Frank D. Fackenthal. 


Jay Schieffelin: Sec., Miss Margaret A. Jackson. | Kennet Club, Amer. 1888), 221 Fourth Avi 
Humane Assoc., Amer. (1877) 80 Howard St., N,v ¥- 0.5) 150; Pres! ‘ John E. deMund; See. 

Albany, N. Y.: "9,409: Pres., Sydney H. Coleman: Perry B. Rice. 

Sec., Nathaniel J. Walker. Kindergarten Assoc., Nat'l. (1909), 8 W. 40th St., 
Humane Education Soc., Amer. (1889), 180 Long- N. Exec. Sec., Miss Bessie Locke. 

wood Ave., Boston, Mass.; 5 res., Dr. Kiwanis International (1915), 164 W. Jackson 

Francis H. Rowley; Sec., Guy Ric Boulevard, Chicago, Il.; 103,200; Sec., Fred C. 
Hungary of Amer. (1922), 522 Fifth Ave., W. Parker. 

N. ¥.C.; Pres., Dr. Philip M. Brown; Exec. Sec., | Knights of eeipeaten eas 882), 45 Wall St., New 

Miss Meda L; Haven, Conn.; 637,122; Sup. Knight, Martin H. 


Carmody; Sup. Sec., William J. McGinley, P. O. 
Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 

Knights of Pythias (1864), 1054 Security Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 666,000; Sup. Chancellor 
Alva M. Lumpkin; Sup. Keeper of Records and 
Seal, Harry M. Love. 

Knights of Se. Per Mane (1890), 717 Leonard St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 500; Pres., Patrick F,. Curran; 


Sein at 

y Ice prance Nat'l. Assoc. of (1917), 163 West 

% Washington St., Chi 0, TiL; 1,843; Pres., M.H. 
Robbins; Sec., Leslie ‘Smith. 

Illuminating Engineering Soc. Bact 29 W. 

39th Gen. 


8t., N.Y. C.; 1,700; Pres., M. Huse; Sec., Thomas J. ‘Tormey. 
Sec., A.B. Oday. Knights Templar of the State of hhc York, 
ayitagtrecore, Soc. of Os Art Center Bldg., 65 Grand Commandery (1814), 608 Terminal Bldg.; 
E. 56th St., Y. C.; 250; Pres., Wallace Morgan; Rochester, N. Y.; 37,299; Gr. Commander, Wm. 
option ‘Price. D. Cushman; Gr. Recorder, John B. Mull: 


an. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 953 Third Ave., 
N. Y..C.; 4,000; Pres., Henry N. MacCracken: 
Sec., Stephen P. Mixwa. 

Ku Klux lan, Inc., Knights of the (1915), Box 
1204, Atlanta, Ga.; Imperial Wizard, Hiram 
Wesley Evans; Imperial Klaliff, H. K. "Ramsey; 

N. B. Forrest. 
Labor Legislation, Amer. Assoc. of beh 131 
23rd St., N. Y. C.; 3,300; Sec., Dr. B. 
pon sal 

Lake Mohonk Conference on the Indian (1883), 
Mohonk Lake, Ulster Co., N. Y.; abt. 175; Pres., 
Daniel Smiley; teoyr 4 Henry G. Miner. 

Language Assoc. the U. S., Inc:, Int'l. 
Auxiliary (1924), 335 W 120th St., N. Y. C.; 125; 
Pres., Dr. Earlé B. Babcock; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Herbert N. Shenton, Box 118, as above. 

Perr meclaay pt Assoc., Amer. (1878), pie Pres., 

Le TaeL 114 E. 54th Sti, XYoGs 
Sec., Dr. Geo, M. Coates, 1721 Pine at, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Oselpeicsl 
Soc., In Amer. Rie: 425; Sec., R. 
Loughran, 33 B. 63rd St., N.Y. C. 

La Societe Des 40 Tignaeias et 8 Chevaux (Play- 
ground of the American Legion) (1920), CH 
No. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 46,000 
Pres., E. Snapper Ingram; Nat’l. Sec., Charles 
W. Ardery. 

Latter Day seat Church of Jesus Christ of 
Ne mae (1830), Independence, Mo.; 105,- 
667; Pres., Frederick M. Smith; Sec., I. S. Smith. 

Latvia, American Friends of (1928), Suite 651, 
120 So. La Salle ‘St. Chicago, 1-; 981; Man. Dir. 

M. Dd. A. R. von Redlich,’P. 0. Box 882, 
Chicag 


Pace shoeetins Chamber of Commerce in 
America, Inc., Suite 651, 120 So. La ae oe 
Chicago, Ill.; 1,009; Seth Dir., ges Rong Di 
von Redlich: Sec.-Gen., J. M. 

Law, Amer. Soc. of Tae, 4908), ™ fackson Pi 
Washin ale D. C.; 1,300; Pres., Dr. James 
aie i sips 18 Bee Go) 3400 "Cheeni 8t., 

L stit e, mer. f 
“Philadel ia," Pie Eee life, 143 official members; 

m D 
Law Schools, Aaeoe: “af Amer. (1900), Preg., HC H.C. 
, Iowa City, > 
Dean at nae me Tiamno, Univ. of Hilinois, Uebena) 


Ti. 

< ‘fs Y. County (1908), 165 Broad- 
ee NG: Ns a eee Pres. Gon N. Cromwell; 

See. Tenence J. Me 
A a ing, 8 6 E. 39th 
ies suc of Nations 00; Pres, W. Wickeshenn 

lip C. Nas 

es Ne Amer. Council of (1919), 907 


Immigration Aga Conference on (1921), 122 
BE. 42nd St., N. Y._C.; 100; Chmn., Harold Fields; 
Sec., Edith L. paras: 

Independent Artists, Inc., Soc. of (1917), 1947, 
ay abies N. Y. C.; 800; Pres., John Sloan; Sec., 
A. 8. Baylinson. 

Indian Rights ea i 995 Drexel pete 
Philadel hia, Pa, 1,5 Pres., Jonathan 

Matthew "Sniffien. 

Industrial Conference re Inc., Ae gers (1916), 
247 Park Ave., N. Y. + 98: Pres., M. W. Alex- 
ander; Sec., James M. Roetae. 

Industrial Democrac cy, League for (1905), 112 

19th St. Y. C.; Exec. Directors, Harry W. 
Latter and Noni Thomas. 

Insurance Soc. of N. Y., Inc. nies 100 William 
St. N. Y. G.; 1,546; Pres., William D. Winter. 

Irish) Temperance Soc. of Amer. (1920); 50; 
Editor and Be Thomas P. Burke, 310 W. 48 th 


t., Py 
Iron and Steei Institute, Amer. (1908), 75 West 
St., N. ef C.; 2,500; Pres., Charles M. Schwab; 
Sec., E. S.’Clarke 
Italian ageitiaey. Si: +, (Italica Gens) (1028), 
45 West St., Le C.; Dir., Rt. Rev. Mer. 
Formica; Sec., E. S. Saiway. 
Italian Chamber i Commerce in N. erey 
27 Cleveland ia C.; 689; Pres., br. A. 
Giannini; sie iben C. Bonaschi. 
Japan Sos Society (1907), 36 W. 44th St. N. Y. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Douglas L. Dunbar 
Jewelers Assoc., American Nat'l. Retail wa 
= W oe 5t,N 4 me C.; 2,800; Pres., 
rasier; Sec. as. VES, 
Jewelers’ Security ‘Alliance of the U. S. (1883), 
1 Malden Rane N. Y.C.; abt. anes Pres., Harry 
h Agri en Tes * (1900), 
Jewis gHeutturs Oc. ne. (1 
14th St., N. Y. C.; 45; Gen. Man. Gabriel David. 
o son; Sec., Reuben ‘Arkush. 
Ci Jewish Charities, Brooklyn Federation of 1909) , 
; 305 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. 
i Pres., Nathan D. . Shi hapiro; Sec., Dr. Sauuel Gc 


Kohs. 
f ittee, A . (1906), 171 Madison 
‘3 TRven Nab aioe 2,800; Sec., Mforris D. Waldman. 
Jewish Historical Soc., ‘Amer. Gk OF pte W. 
123rd St., N. Y. C,; 418; Pree, 
J wish Phii otis a euebe feeies lar NL City 
ewis anthropic Soc Ys 
‘ed. fe Su rt of (1917), 71 W. Mirth St., 
¥. cain. 000: te Dudley D. Sicher; Sec,, 


.* h Socis ee B f (1919), 7L'W. 
‘ 1 Research, ureau oO} 4 
ert 47th Wer a N. Y. C.; Pres., David M. Heyman; Sec., 


1 Lowenstein. 
caeien ae Board (1917). 71 W. 47th St.. 
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yet St., Washington, D. C.; 
‘dward C. Armstrong; 
Waldo G. Leland. 


Legal Aid Organizations, Nat’l. Assoc. of cord 


7 ieee University Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; 3 
1 hid Soetacss aera)» 11 Park Place, N. ¥. C.; 
clet ar ace, 
Legal A 1,750; wy .-in-Chief, Leonard McGee; 
Sec., Cornelius py Hitehel, 


f the U. S. A., Army and Navy 
Legion of Valor o e rm y ian Come 


1890), Sore House, Pittsburg: 
tandet, R. G. Woodside: 


Adjt. and Q, 
eieuks Ben. Miniae 
Lepi 


ators’ Assoc., Amer. (1925), 730 Dubie 


., Denver, Colo.; 480 Counellors, ae 500 


one cio members; Sec., Stanley H. Jo 


Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradication of 


Leprocy (1925), One Madison _Ave., N 


Nat'l Chairman, Gen. James G. Harbord; Sec., 


Perry Burgess. 
Lepers, ae Mission a ea ‘156 Fifth Ave., 
NY ; Gen. Sec., W. M. ‘Danner. 
‘dibcariee: bhaaee Special isos); 11 Nisbet St., 
Providence, R. T.s abt. 1,200; ig William Alcott; 
Sec., Mrs. Mary ‘A. Brigham 
Library Assoc., Amer. (876), 520 No, Michigan 
axe a ae wie 11,597; Pres., Andrew Keogh; 
‘ec. ilam. 
ife Piocercisons! Assoc. wae the City of a a 
Inc. (1887), 149 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 2,000; 
John C. McNamara, Jr.; Sec., William C. Eben, 
Lions Clubs, Int'l. Assoc. of (1917), 350 MecCor- 
mick Bice, 332 S. Michigan Ave., ‘Chicago, IL; 
72,000; Pres., y L. Riley; Sec.,’ Melvin Jones. 
Lithuanian Aullance of Amer. (1886); 307 W. 
30th St., N. Y. C.; 22,000; Exec., Miss P. Jurgeliute. 
Lord's Day Alliance ‘of N. ‘State, Inc. (1890) 
1123 Broadway, N. Y. ©.: Pres., Rev. J. Stanley 
Durkee; Sec., Rev. ae Ferguson. 
pom Legion of the U. , Military Order of the 
Reece san 1805 Pine 5. Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,715 
mim,-in-Chief, Col. Robert. M. ‘Thompson: 
Recorder-in-Chief, Capt. John O. Foering. 
Lumber Trade Assoc. ry N. nee 1886), Bod Grand 
Central Terminal, N. C.; 165; Pres., Frank A. 
Niles; Sec., Herbert B ‘Coho, 
meee igadue of America (1895), 806. Muhlen- 
a Ae Philadelphia, Pa.; 47,800; Gen. Sec., 
Traver, 1228 Spruce. St., ans above. 
Lutheran eon Nat'l, (1918), 39 35th St., 
ara ne, 19; Exec. Dir. Her A.N Milanesd. 
Mammalogists, Amer. ociety of (1919); 1,000; 
Sec., A. Brazier Howell, Dept. of Anatomy, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, Ja ire Ma. 
Manganese Producers Agsoc., Amer. (1927), $92 
Metro: wa Bank Bld im Ww annie Dd. 
on aa J. Carson Adkerson; Sec., Harold A 
mpel 


Manu acturers, Nat'l. Assoc. of (1895), 11_W. 
42nd St., N. Y. C.; Pres., John E. Edgerton; Sec., 


J. Lewis’ Benton. ’ 
Marine mht (1928), 50 Church 8t., 
Ludwig Weindling; Sec., 


piers Painters’ Assoc. (1920), Broadway, 
am Y. es., H. Firmin; Soe, Henry ©. 


inter, 

Marine Underwriters, Amer, Institute (1898) 56 
Beaver St., ;.35 Marine Ins. Companies; 
Pres., Henry H. Reed: ‘}xee, Sec., Ernest G. Driver. 

Maritime Assoc. of the Port a ew York (1873), 
78-80 Broad St., N. Y. C.; 1,500; Pres,, John 
Dowd; Sec., F. D. Denton. 

Mathematical Assoc. of Amer. (1915), Peters 
Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, aor 210; Pres., 

ft. J. W. Young; Sec., Prof. W. b. Cairns 

Marhuinatical eine omer. (ists) 601 W. 116th 
St., N. ¥. C.; 1,800; Pres., Prof. ©. R. Hedrick; 
Sec. R. G. D! Winaxdson 

Mayower Descen dants, Soc. of erate on New 

ork (1894), 120 B. 7ist St. N.Y. 1,005; 
Sec., George BE. Fahys 

Mechanics, Junior Order United Amer. (1853) 
3027 Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 400,000; Nat'l, 
Li rea C. Stubbs} Nat'l. See.’ James 

me 


Inc. 
Pres., 


James J. Csatthom 


W. 44thySt. 
a § Sec., E. L. Nine 

Kenatt (1847), 535 No. Dearborn 
St pein, “t.; See. and Gen. Man., Dr. Olin 


Medicul Assoc. of N. Y. City Wee 8, Pres., 
Dr, Anna Platt, 1140 pays ‘ve, . 


Medical Soc. of N 
abt. 225; Pres, JN. YY 
State Dept. of Health, Albany, N. Y. 

Medical Assoc. Southern a 8), pe rae Bldg., 

; See, C. Lor: y. 


Birmingharn, ‘Ala. 
Medical Agta aiacee. Soc. of Cisse 
fedicine, 5th Ave. and Da St. 


Academy of 
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17 societies; Chair- 
Permanent Sec., 


N. C.; 530; Pres., Dr, L.. Howard Moss; Sec., 
Neonge B. Schoonmaker. 


1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thomas M. Brennan; Sec., James 8 gales ae 

vee Soc. of the County of New Rt (1806: 
ee abt. out Pare ed ee i 
Dougherty; Sec., Danie ough 

Medical Soc. of the. State of New York el 

aniel 

8. Dougherty. 

Medicine, ae Re hs ies a of aot Fifth Ave. 
and 103rd St., N. C.; Dr. Linsly 

Mental Hygiene, Nat'l. segs for (or. 
370 Sev a Ave., N. Y. Fog Dr. William A 
White; Sec. Gen., Giitord’ ‘Ww. 


Academy of Medicine, 2 E. 108rd 8 Nex 
C3 3,852: Bune Ss. 
2 EB. 108rd St., N. ¥. C.; 12,241; Sec., Dr. 
2; 
R. Williams; yor d Sec. Dr. Pederiek P- Reynolds. 
Mercantile Assoc., Central Agia) ii 111 Fifth Ave., 


N - C.3 800; Pres., Cc. Stanley Mitchell; Sec., 
Joseph E. Kean. 

Merchant Marine Library Assoc., ey 4 1921), 
67 Wall St., N. Y. C.; 23; Pres enry 


Howard; Sec., Miss A. a Lingsweiler. 
Merchants’ Assoc. of N. Y ey 233 Broadway, 
ay A Pres., Willis H. Booth; Sec., 


Meteorological Soc., Amer. ae. aries Univ., 
Worcester, Mass.; 662; W. J. Humph- 
reys; Sec., Dr. Charles F. sae oS 

Methodist ‘Episco al Church, Board of Educa- 
tion of (1869) P40 Rush St., Chicago, Ill; 45; 
Pres., Bishop willam . Anderson; Corr. Sec., 
Rey. William S. Bora 

Methodist Episcopal Church Eovors Lea 
of (1889), 740 Rush St. Chicago, Ill; 622, 

Blaine BE. Kirkpatrick. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Hom 


Missionary Soc. of the 1889), 420 Plum St, 
Cincinnati, So Pres., H. C, Goode 
ewe Sec., Mrs. May J Eéonard oN 122 Lak Ke 


b, Tow Dr. 

rane B. Upham; Sec., 

Metric Assoc. (1916), 
1,000; Pres., George 
Richards. 

Mexican Society of New York (1909), 3,000; Pres., 
F, Juarez; Sec., A. Paz, 23 Chatam Square, N, Y. C. 

Michigan Automotive Trade Assoc. (1921), 
5-218 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; es 9 
auto dealers; Pres., Albert B. Parfet; Sec., W. D. 
Edenburn, 

Microscopical Soc., N. Y¥. (1877). Amer. Museum 
of Natural History, N. Y. Cy; R, A. 
Wetzel; Sec., Geo. H. N hain. 


; ey 


Middle States Regatta Dyers (1891), about 35 
clubs; Pres., Samuel H. Truitt, Malta Boat Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec.-Treas., C. Fred Mull er, 
Rm. 628, 466 Lexington Ave., N. i. 

Milbank Memorial Fund (1905), 49 Wall 8t., 
TN ayes a 7 mbership corporations: - 
Albert a Milbank: Sec., John A. Kingsbury. 

Military and Naval Officers of World ar, In “ 
N._ ¥;, Soc. (1920), 432 Fourth Ave, N pd 


res., Brig. Gen. George A. Wingate; Sec., 

Capt. N. W. Muller. 

Military Engineers, Soc. of cayoeee ss (1919), 
810 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 8,000; Pres., 

M. Felton; Sec., Lieut. Col. J. N? Hodee ges. 

Military Order of ‘Foreign Wars of then U. S., 
Nat'l. Commandery (1894), 149 Broadway, 
N. Y. C.; 5,020; Commander-General, Commander 
Wm. Seaman Bainbridge; Sec.-Gen., Lt. Col. 


David Banks. 

Military Order of Foreign Wars of the a oa 
A f Commandery csi ni 149 Tperpad Wag. IY L'& 
he raat Sommander, aj. Albert un ‘i 
See., Col. Noel Bleecker Fox. ther: 


Military hace of the Serpent, Supreme Lair 


904). ae No. Fairfield St., “ae a 10,000 
liam Orthman, as above; ooo 
Weta Renee Lair) Schenectady, 
Miltary, "Order of the World Wai ao), 19 ans 
KS W., Washi n, D. C. 
Col. * pnetener T. P. Luquer; seas ars Col. Davi 
Peres tthe Ucs 
ary Surgeons of the U. S., ena of (1891 
Arm Museum, Washin; Ci 


Medical 
4,500; ae a . H. Lavinder; Sec., Cal. 7 R. Kean. 
Mineraloiogical Soc. of Amer. (1919); 340; 
~ Arthur L. Parsons, Univ. of toronte, 5 Pre, 
See., Dr: Frank’ R. Van Horn, care Case 
School of Applied Selence, Cleveland, O. 


Mining and Metallurgical E 
Inst tute ne me) 38 Ww wv sngincers, Aner 


282; > rad adlleys sen Dr. H. Foster 
Mining Con Free y 
Was Cones a Sone rat tk 841 Munsey Bldg., 


Medical Soc. of the County_of Kings, (1822) (1822), 


. F. Callbreath, 


ee ee 


ea 


AY se 


eg Saat 
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Mission Society, N, (1827), 105 E. 22nd Box 418, Chari il 
St., N. Y¥. C.; Sec., eg Fourth h and Chemie’ Mg paigden es Bee 


Missionar A a = 
<a y ssoc../Amer. (ide 287 Fourth Ave., 


C.; e L. Cad 
Missionary Council, Int'l, (810), 230 Park Aye., 
7 eed: ee ’Dr. John R. Mott; See., Dr: 
a Ere ee Union, Int’l. £830. 71_W. 23rd St., 
te as Y¥. C.; Pres, Rev. J. 8. Stone; ee Rev. H, 


Neptune Assoc., Inc, eves 82 Broad St,, ie YiiCe 
Sec.-Treas. Capt. Joh: lik 
Nanette Neeriean rer grea Thee (4922), 


% Laflamme, Prof, F. E. H. Gebhardt va b 
d Te hana League, Inc. (1923), 385 Madison New 7 Englend Historic eit eae ugh 
Ave., N. Y. C.: cpmn., Austen G. Fox; Sec.. 9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; abt. 2,700; Pres., 


Thomas W. ‘Therkildse 
az Modern Language Newer of Amer. ok New 
y York Univ., Washington Square East, op ox: 
( 3,800; Sec.,’ Carleton Brown. 
y Modern Woodmen of America (1883), 1504 Third 
Ave, Rock Island, Ill.; 1,081,242: Head Consul, 
Ph te Talbot; Head Clerk, J. G. Ray. 
ee Loyal Order of (i88s), Mooseheart, : 
as 759; Dir. Gen., James J. Davis; Sec., prs 
. Giles. 


.. Henry Edwards 


Newspaper Advertising Executives Assoc. (1915);. 
350; Pres., Leslie M. Barton; Sec., Irving GC. 
ean, "care Milwaukee Herold, "Milwaukee, 

Newspaper Editors, Amer. Soc. of (1928); 239: 
Pres., Walter M. Harrison; Sec., Marvin H. 
Creager, Milwaukee Journal. Mipukes Wise. 

Newspaper Wome s bea Zak) : (1916), 47 W. 
44th St., N. ¥ ; 65; Pr Mie ‘Josephine Robb 
Ober; Sec., Marjory Shute” 

Non-Smokers’ Protective League of Amer. 
S10. 101 W._72nd St., N. Y, C.; over 2,000; 

Charles G. Pease; ‘Sec., Eugenio di Pirani! 

Nuumidepaatie Soc., Amer. (1858), Broadway at 
155th St., N. Y. C.; 571; Pres., Edward T, Newell; 
Sec., Sydney P. Noe, 

Nurses’ veKiey 3. Amer. beret bee Seventh EAM 
N. C.; at Headquarters, Jane 
M. Geister. 7 


ser Guild of St. Barnabas for (1886), R: 
Pie 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.; 6,000; C Chaplain: 
n., Rev. Howard Chandler Robbins; Sec., Miss 
Nellie F. Oxley, R. ov 
Odd Fellows, Ind. Order of, Sovereign Grand 
Lodge of CBI). 12-20 W. Chase St., Baltimore, 
ag 2, 43.1 orks ; Grand sire, Frank Martin; Sec., 
Ww. 


Ohio Society of N. Y. Peal ce bh _ Pennsylvania, 
7th Ave, and 33rd S C.; 1,300; Pres., 
Charles C. Green; aren Bon: YoS Althouse. 

Ohio State Automobile Assoc. (4901) Neil House, 
Columbus, O.; 150,000; Pres., R. B. Crawford; 
Sec., Charles C. Janes, as above, Box 282, 

Old Age Security, Pr Assoc. for (1927), 104 
Fifth Ave., Rm. ¥. C,; 1,800; Pres., 
jee ae Francis z ooCunneil: Sec.; . Abraham 


Optimist” Wie tye. Gare 1973 Railway Px- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; 8,000; Pres., Nicholas 
F. Nolan; ae Russell F. Meyer. 

Optometric Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1898), 5,000; 
as on Pl S. Houghton, 312 Little Bldg.: 

Sec., Dr. Ernest H. Kiekenapp, 
eae Melocke 1 Faribault, Minn. 

Optometric Assoc., bb ¢ State Pgs see 2482 


zenn.. Carroll Chase; Rec. 


Pres., Will H. Hays; Sec., Carl E. Milliken. \ 
. Motion Pictures, Nat’l. peas of Review of 
gee ve Fifth Ave., N. Y, 5 1,000; Chair Eecek, 
B. Tower; Sec., Wines Barret 
Municipal League, Nat'l. (1894), 361 Brians: 
1s SORE T Russell Forbes. 
Municipal F Research, Bureau of (1906), 261 pee 
way, ; Dir! and Sec., Luther Gulick. 
Museums, pe Assoc. of "4 906), Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C.; 900: "Dir. Laurence 

Vail Coleman; Ass't. Sec., Raiph Clifton Smith. 

; Museums of the Peaceful: Arts (1927), 24 W. 40th 

‘if St., N. ¥. C,, 7th floor; Pres. of Board, Frederic 

B. Pratt; Sec., Dr. Galvin W. Rice 
Music Teachers Nat'l. Assoc. (1876); 560; Pres., 
ange Arms Fisher, 179 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass.; Sec., D. M. Swarthout, Univ, of Kansas, 

Lawrence, Kan. 

Musicians, Amer. Fed. of S98) en Broadway, 
N. Y¥. C.; 135,000; Pres., Jos. N. Weber; Sec.; 
Wm. J. Kerngood. 

Mystic Shrine for North America, Ancient 
Arabic Order of Nobles of the (1876), Corporate 
Headquarters, Denver, Colo.; 576,193; Imperial 
Potentate, Leo V. Youngworth; Sec., James H. 
Price, Times-Dispatch Bldg., Richmond, id 

National Parks Assoc. (1919), 1512 H St. Ww. 

; Washington, D. C., Pres., George B. Gianeli 

Sec., Robert Sterling Yard. eon 
“Natural History, Boston Soc. of (1830), 
Berkeley St., Boston, Mass.; 800; Dir., Edward 
Wigglesworth; Sec., Clinton V. MacCoy. 
Naturalists, Amer. Soc. of (1883); abt. 450; Pres., 
Prof. . Parker, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 


Mass.; Sec., L. J. Cole, Dept. of Genetics, Univ. N. Y.’C.; ~ Jarvis: 

of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. i : eg tea Uttal. our Wh 

: tu Study and Gardening Supervisors,| Orange Assoc., nye (Nat'l. Grand 
r Neel, Council of (1920); 30; Pres., Miss Lillian a9): Chester, N. J.; abt. 14,000; Natt ma 


ershaw, Drake Univ., Des oines, Iowa; 
/ ethene "LaVerne Argabright, Western Staté 
: Ponchers’ College, Kalamazoo, roe ze a 
4 Study Soc., Amer. ( of e5., Tr, 
AG eta Chgpmian Cady; Sec., Miss’ Ellen “Eddy 
4 Shaw, aie a Gardén, 1000 Washington 
; Br 
, Navel *Aechiterts and Marine  hcrmer Soc. of 
(1893), ea 39th a ae tee Sigh Pres., 
mer ‘erguson; Sec, 
Naval Mauiticere: Amer. Soc. of 1a8 38), "Bureau of 
neering, Navy _Dept., Was! on, D.-C.; 
Se ee Ores OS na aa) Motto Ave. 
t 9 
Natal Order of th fon, Gs : noth Fisk r Admiral Albert 
Gleaves; Rec. Gen ennet isk. 
Naval’ Order of the U. S., N. “Commandery 
(1890), 220 Broadway. N. Y. C.; ‘7s Commander, 
Howland H. Pell: Sec., Richard Condon. 


Master, David MeWatters, 6745 So. Morgan St., 
ogbicae. lll.; Nat’l. Gr. Sec., Rev. Geo. T. Lemmon. 
Ott s, Institution, Lo. yal ae rangemen) (1688, 
S, 1878); 35,000, Tt. Master, Robert E. 
American, “Ave. Detroit, Mich.: 
Sie Sey See., John A. H. Thompson, 7229 Monti- 
cello St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organists, ee uild of (1896), Rm. 210, 217 
Broadway, N . ¥. C.; 3,600; Pres., Frank L: Sealy; 
Sec., Harris. 


A. 
tal he ehy Amer. (1842); 725; Pres., Prof. 
Orient * Williams aekeon Columbia Uniy., N.Y. C.; 

Sec, - Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. "1th St., 


‘etic ists’ Union, Amer. G88). 1939 Bilt- 
Oraicholois N. W., Was ton, D. C.; abt. 1,800; 
Pres., Dr. Alexander etmore; Sec., br. Tee 
Ez; 
osteopatini Assoc., Amer. Gen 844 Rush St., 
Chie 


; Pres., Dr. ‘John A. Mac- 

? Nayal Reserve Officers’ Assoc., U. 3rd Naval tl; 4,400; 

f, ee ok a Donia; ' Exec. Sec., Dr. C. J. Gaddis, 

Districe (1919), 2205 Muni eft Bigg. "Ne + | Owls, Order o on Owl anos ao ree 
Vea Ue Pdiaaes. Sopo; Sup. gee John W. Talbot. 


R "U5 S; Any, 1861-1865. Nat’. 

. Naxseoc (1885), G. A. R. Hall, Somerville, Mass.; 

‘ 1,800; Pres., Commodore Lo Loomis Scofield; Pay- 

, master-Sec., 

© Lea U.S. (1902), 1749 E St., 

“ Navy Lenaye . BGs, 000; s, a0 of Board, Walter 

} B. Howe; Exec. st me Ivin nae 

Siig Wash Kia’ Assoc, K 193. 8 Be ee ireae 
wi earth gian frail. 

Neediework Guild of America (1885), 605 Franktin 

Bldg. 133 So. 12th St, Philadelphia, Pa: abt. 

-850,0 et ae: Pres., Mrs. Thomas . Preston; 
Peeeneey S ay Kama M Jeanes 

‘Negro ee c un n 

ee eel (1908); Pres. Dr. J. H. Dillard, 


i mst. ia Amer. Council (1927), 
Pao Bh po eone Bt, aks ° 182: Chmn,, Jerome 
D. Greene; Honours Bak of Amer. Council, 
eiteimciteh cociits 3 (1912), 97 Broad St, 
ety, Inc. 5 
Pan YG 800; bres. jolm L: Merrill; See, W. B 
Flower. 
Pan Pacific Union (1917), Honolulu, T. H., 30 
Trustees; Alexander neg, (1878), wiser 
Amer. 8 
me Ne and i Pulp » ASIC a MM i ine 
Rapes 
d Teachers, ‘Nat'l. cores of (1897), 
Parse aa St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; 1,882.2 


“ATS 


741: Prea., Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs; Sec., Mrs. Arthur 
C. Watkins. 

Pad Se of ye York City, Inc. (1928), 71 oe 
2: t., > 7 


ae Me “5 ee Nathan Straus 

r.; Sec., wrence Crani 

Parks Avenue Association (1922), 342 si Soe 
Ave.,, N. ¥..C.; 1,400; Treas., Frederick W. 

Duval; Sec., Horace 'H, Gristvold! 


Peace Society Amer. (1828), 20 Jackson PI., 

Washin on, Doc. ; Pres., William Fortune; Sec., 
ur 

te oes 20 Vesey St., 


Peace Society, ekws (1919), 
Ne IS Ci; 


3,500; Chmn., Mrs. F orence Hamilton; 

World League for Permanent (1928) 

. Box 882, Chicago, Ill.; 12,018; Pres. an 
Redlich; Sec. Gen., Miss Anna Morgan 

Pennsylvania Soc. (1899), 249 W. 13th St, Fan bab deg Os 

People’ s University Extension Soc. (1898), 2025 
Broadway, (Rm. 235), N.Y. C.; Pres., Dr. Rossiter 

Persian Chamber of Commerce in U. S 
pute 651, 120 So. La Salle St., ses IL; 

. R. von Redlich: 
Sec., Vice Consul Jevne Haug: 

Persian National League, ince (1926), Suite 651, 
Consul General, Dt.'M. D. A. R. von Redlich, 
Box 882, Chicago, Ili.; Sec., Vice Consul Jevne 

Petroleum Institute, Amer. 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 3,700; Exec. Vice. Pres., W. 
Boyd, Jr.; Sec., Lacey’ Walker. 

Pharmaceutical Assoc., Amer. (1852), 10 ee 
Jones; Sec., E. elly. 5 

Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in_N. Y. (1877); 800; 

Edward John Kirkland 

Clark, 72 Wall St., N. Y. 'C. 

Phi Beta Ags ae es 

; 57,600 living members; 

Pres., Clark S. Rickie yee Oscar M. Voorhees. 
Philatelic Americans, 

E. 105th St., Cleveland, 

Ree shige « Wm. Lycett, 1221 Washington St., Cape 

H. 

elm, Sy Capp St., San Francisco, Gate: 

aos Dr! H. A. Davis, 3421 Colfax “A”, "Denver, 


Exec. Sec., ’Mrs. Annie B. Gray. 
Man. Dir., Prof. Dr. Marcellus D. Ritter von 
Pres., Charles M. Schwab; Sec., Robert, Mazet. 
Johnson; Sec., Florence K, Johnson. 
r 76) 
Consul General Dr. M- D. 
120 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il; 6,357; Pres., 
Haugan 
ole (1919), 250 Park 
Chase St., Baltimore, Md.; 5,0003 Pres., D. 
F. Kell 
Pres., R. Finch; Sec., 
United Chapters of (1776), 
145 W. 55th 
oc. of (1894); 1,600; Pres., 
Dr. N. P. McGay, 1000 
Philatelic Soc., Amer. Rl 4,300; Pres., 
Pilinermonte ie ie aac ads Soc. of N. Y. oe) 


113 W. 57th ; 507; Chmn. Bd. of 
ce: Clarence H. Mackay; Sec., Arthur 
udson 

Philological. Assoc., Amex. toe Wesleyan 
Univ., Middletown, Conn.; 1,056; Sec., Joseph 
William Hewitt. 

Philosophical Assoc., Amer. (1900), 


mae of 
paeton, Eugene, Ore.; 550; Pres., M. R. Cohen; 
G. Townsend. 
Phiteso hical Soc., Amer. (1727), 104 So. 5th St., 
niladelphia, Pa.; 450; Pres., Francis X. Dercum: 
Dr. Arthur W. Goodspeed. 
(1885), = 


Sec., 
Physical Education Assoc., Amer. 
State St., Springfield, Mass.; 2,000; Pres., I. 


Marone eet. J. H. McCurdy. 
vaiten Amer. (1889), Columbia University, 
N.Y 2300: Pres., Dean Henry G. Gale; Sec., 


W. L. aera inghaus. 

Physicians, Assoc. of Amer. 

r. Thomas McCrae, 1929 Spruce St., Phila- 

delphia, Pa.; Sec., Dr. James H. ni yer Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, 

Physiological Soc., Amer. (1889); "408: Eres, Jos. 
Saray «Washinkton Univ. Medical "School, St. 
Louis, Walter J. Meek, Univ. of Wis- 
consin Medical” School, gies Wise. 

Piano Merchants Assoc., (1916), 105 W. 
40t pe. i (Or pee Em J. Pettinato; Sec., 
Albert Behn 


Pilgrim Sugiecs (1820), Pilgrim Hall, BE oe 
“heel Pres., Howland Davis; See., Henry W. 


yal. 
Pilgrims, of the U. S. (1903), 509 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
900; Meat Exec. C . Frank f. Polk, 
tA "Wall "St, Y. C.; See., Elihu C. Church. 
ete Flower and Fruit Guild, Nat’l. 
0 Fifth N. Y. C.; abt. 7,000; Dir., Ida 
White Parkes "Sec., Olive Hyde Foster. 
mmo, and Recreation eae of Amer. 
906), 315 Fourth Ave., N. C.; abt. 15,000; 
, Joseph Lee; Sec., Bowe 8S. Braucher. 
Polish ‘Chamber of Commerce and Industry in 
the Pe S., Inc,, Amer. (1920), 953 Third Ave., 
puts ‘ oe 145; Pres, H. 8. Demarest; Sec., W. 
¢ Lo 


Polish ed in Amer., F d. of C8), 32 Union 


Squar Y. C.; 50,000; Exec. Dir., Z. 
Sec., 0 Davia Trautman. thar 
Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of No. 


(1886); 280; Pres., 


| Propagation. eG the eer Soc. 


United States—Associations and Societies. 


Amer. (1880), 1406 W. Division St., Chicago, 
Ree eee John Romaszkiewiez; Sec., 


Polish Roman Catholic Union of Amer: Se: 
984-6 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, 
foe John J. Olejniczak; Sec., ei f Prayby- 


Political and Social Science, Amer. Acade: 
fea, "Dr 3622 Lobust St. Philadelphia, Fae ,% 
Wie Rowe; Sec., Dr. J. P. . Lich pean 


ponitical Science, Academy of (1880), ke 
weather Hall, Columbia Univ., ; 


a 


Pres, Samuel MeCune Lindsay; Exec. or, 
Ethel Warner. 
Political Science Assoc., Amer. (1903), 2034 


Angell Hall, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Harbor, 
Mich.; 1,800; a Prof. John A. Fairlie; Sec., 


Prof. J. R. Hayde 
“G1890), 347 Se ae Ave., N. Y. 


-" 91 pete poe Louis Stoddard; Sec., 
Ss. BP ee 
Sie Y. Assoc. for Improving the Condition 


of ns (1843), 105 E. 22nd St., N. Y.C.; Pres., 
Cornelius N. Bliss; Gen. Dir., Bailey B. Burritt. 
Posture League, Inc., Amer. (1913), I Madison 


Ave. (Metropolitan Tower), N. Y. C.;.500; one 


Dr. George J. er; Sec.-Treas., Dr. 
LaFetra. 

Power Boat Assoc., Amer. (1903), 5-218 General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 174 clubs; Pres., 
Frederick R. Still; Sec., W. Edenburn. 

Power Transmission Assoc. (1926), 644 Drexel 
Bidg., 5th and Chestnut Sts., P elphia, Pa.; 
90:  Sec., W. S. Hays. 

Pratt Institute (1887), Ryerson St., Brooklyn, 


N. Y.; 4,500; Pres.’ Frederic B. Pratt; Sec.; 
Charles Pratt,’ Pratt Institute, as above. 

Precancel Stamp Society (1912), New Berlin, 
N. Y.; 500; Pres,, Dr. W. J. Mitchell; Sec., John 
Spaulding. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
(1923), Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa,.; 40 
Board’ Members; Pres., Rev. Hugh T. Kerr; Sec., 
Rev. Wm. Chalmers Covert. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. General 
Assembly of the (1789), 514 Witnersnoon Bidg., 
Se gy Pa.; 2,004,467; oderator, Rev. 
eee . McAfee; Stated Clerk, Rev. Lewis S. 

udge 

Presbyterian Church of No. Am Board of 
Amer. Missions of the United *1359) 702 Pub- 
lication Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 15; Sec., Rev. 


R. A. Hutchison. tr 
Presbyterian Historical —s eisea 520 Wither- 
spoon Bidg., Philadelphia, .; 200; Pres., Rev. 


Henry van Dyke; Rev, “Williata P Finne: ey. 

Press Assoc., Nat'l, Amateur (1876), 360 Palmyra 
St., Warren, Ohio; ; _Pres., Harry, Sain 
Sec., Walter’ Davenport, Montpelier, V 

Prevention of. Cruelty to Animals, Amer. Soc. 
for the (1866), 50 Madison Ave,, N. Y. C ia 553; 
Pres., Frank K. Sturgis; 3 Teal. 

Prevention of War, Nat'l. Council ar, (i921; 
532 - 17th _St., Washington, D. Foe 


Clement Biddle; Exec. Sec., Frederick |. Libby. 
Prison_ Assoc., Amer. G87) 4 135 _E. Toth St., 
Nes Ges 500; , George C. e; Gen. 


Sec., E, RC 
Prison Assoc. or New York keg ch bres 15th 
N. Y. C.; 3,200; Pres., Ed Ed ; Holter: Gen’ 
Paihia Sia nanor. x 

risons an rison Labor, Nat'l. Committ 
2909) “Rim. 1006, 4 W. S7th St.. N- Y..C.; 3,000: 
Bixee, Dir,, Dr. EB, Stagg Whitin: Sec., “wigs Io K 


Piobetick Assoc., Nat’l. (1909), 3) 
N. Y. C.; 9,000; "Gen. See. Nat Loe 


Produce Exchange, N. (1861), Broad 
N. Y. C; 1,577; Pres, winas Beatty: Sec. W. 
Cc. Rossman, 


Professional Woman's League, = Fal | 
200; Pres., Mrs. George ys 0 OW goth apt. 
N. ¥. Xe os Sec., Frances Brooke, oew 172nd St., 


Professors and Students, Assoc. of (Wab: 
v., Central Coll. of Law and "Setlerson Park 
en Bed) ee de . Delaware Pi., fie 
121; Prof. 
P. Pars fw. jaceer, 
ro. ion Amendment, Assoc. meenihee the 
918); Sec., amet. Dough 4 Press 
a de. Wastington, De ce gherty, National 


for the ATCO 
Rt. Rev. “Monsisor William Giese Nav: Be 
ote res Campo. ate Bec. 
Foner onal Re peoeusatien League (1 
ce Bldg. Sil Bo, Fiantper ‘Se t Bnila. 


hia $5 ,000; ee Beas Georgi Hallett, 

2.5 pet 

seer ee Amer, ‘(1 844), gaa) Lace he ‘ 
Bee 4401 Market St., Philadelphia, : 


- Railway Euplotes Assoc. Ape: pcos 431 
: So. Dear Pres., Louis 


y Girard Ave., 


Dr. C. O. Chehey. 


Hoepar’ Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


we 
Public Administration, 


pa Health "Assoc., Amer. (1872), 370 Seventh 
C.; 4, Jalver. 


roe, Xe ; £ee., Homer N. 


ase of America (1902), 531 W. 123 St., 
N. Y. C.; 201; Pres., Dr. Louis Finkelstein: Sec.. 
Dr. Israel Goldstein. 


Racing 9k United Hunts (1905), 250 Park 
C!; 800; Pres., John McEntee Bowman; 


Ave., N.Y 


See.,H! A? Buck. 
Radio Engineers, Inc., Institute of (1913), 33 
W. 39th St, N. Y. 5,500; Pres., A. Hoyt 


(om ; 

Taylor; Sec., John M. Giayton. 

Radio Relay "League, Inc., Amer. 

Park St., Hartford, Conn.: 19,000; Pres., 
Percy Maxim; Sec. K. B. Warner. 


(1915), 


Railroad Club, New York Der bee! Rm. 904, 26 


Cortlandt St., N. Y. C.; 2,100: Pres’, Eliot Sumner; 
address communications to the Secretary. 
Railroad i’ Bhion Seation Amer. Assoc. 
adel 111 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo.; 2,200; 
Franco; Sec., J. Rothschild. 


i, ote ae (1923), 143 Liberty St 


Loomis; Vice Chmn., Robert s 
Binkerd. 


Railway Accounting Officers Assoc. (1888),j1124 


Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. ne) ,158; Pres., 


T. O. Edwards; Sec., E. R. Wo 
Railway Business Assoc. 


Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 600; ‘Pres., Alba 


Johnson; Sec., Frank W. Noxon. 

Railway Economics, Bureau of ig cage 
portation Bidg., Washington, D. Cos. of 
the U. ae Dir, “Se Julius H. Fientiees Chief 
Clerk, K. Kioman. 


‘born St, Onicago.t : 
E. H. Frite 

MN ae “Cis07, 352 W. 54th 49 

Pres., J. Sheeran; Sec., H. 


Yager; ¥ 
Railways, reyes 

N. Y..C.; 2,000; 

Newent” 


Rationalist Assoc., Amer. (1924), 635 No. Clark 


St., Chicago, IIL: Pr De Golier; 
_. Se¢., Franklin Steiner 

Real Estate Board of IN. X., 

Alst St.. N. ¥. C.; 3,000; 
William H. Class 


es., Spencer M. 


Sec. 
Real Estate Boards, Nat’l. As of (1906), 310 
se hig: (ve, Chic: $720,000 individuals 


So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til 


in 619 member real estate boards; Pres,, L. P. 
Reaume; Sec., Herbert U. Nelson. 
Reciprocity Club of rie (1912), 80 Boylston 


St., Boston, Mass.; 
D. L. Raine. 


% Red Men, tes Order of 

Philadelphia, can 

Harry Cathriell; Sec., 

Reform Assoc., ‘Nat'l. 
tion Bldg., 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Pres., Rev. R. H. Martin; Sec., Rev. 


x pai 

z Reform Federation, Tnt’l, 

‘ vania, Ave., 8. E.,, Washington, D 
eae Rev. Robert Watson; Sec., 


Reformed Church in Amer., 2 tay of Education 
ead a E..22nd St., N. C.;_ 24; Pres., Rev. 


1521 W. 


of (1847), Phes,. 


ee 298; 


. C.; abt. 15,000; 
“Prof. George 8: 


Broek; Sec., Rov Willard Dayton 


oan: 

Reformed Church in Amer., Board of Bese: n 
Missions of the (1832) 25 E, 22nd St., N. Y. C.; 
27; Pres., Rev. Dr. H. E. Cobb; Sec., "Rev. W BES 
¥ Chamberlain. 

Reformed Church in (aS gis Seperel z bes of 
¢ the (1794), 25 E. 22nd St.,- ; 159,664; Pres., 
< ee Daniel A. Poling; Seated. CietK, ee ‘Henry 

. ckwood 

Reformed. ‘Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 
Missions of (1838), eas 310, Schaft Blae, Be pie 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.; -Pres., R harles 
B. Creitz; , Rey. Allen R. ener t 

Rel ious ¢_ Education, Int’l. Council of (1922). 


abash_Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 190; . 
cee’ Mite Robert M. Ho 8; iBee., 
' Hugh S, Magill. 


Ri lh Assoc., Modern So ghee dmterna- 
saree (1918), 32 Waverly PL, N. ¥. C.; over 


a 


yi 
he 


United States—Associations and Societies. 


Hudson River State 
Psychical eres Amer. Soc. for eh 15 
mas 


m Ave., ¥. C.; 1,200; Sec. T 
H. Pierson 
Psychological sihenteies got). aH Grand 
Central Ter ; Pres., Dr, R, 
Oodworth; Sec., Siut S. Achilles 
ate Institute of 
Gane. 261 Broadway, N. Y. Dir., Luther H, 
Man., Carl MeCombs, 


1711 
Hiram 


of 


Pres 
Ralieoied,. Committee on Public Relations Pf 


1406 oe 


Inc. (1896), 12 E. 
Pres., Peter Grimm; 


; Pres., George A. Mosher; 


H, F. 
‘oun "flogk Publica- 
(1863), id 0, 00; 


oe 206 Pennsyl- 


Natural History, N 
Scotti 


Scottish Soci 
N. 


“Tee, Tare) Dk Ml 


475 


900; Pres., Prof. Edmund G. : 
Sec., Prof. Oliver Jowles. Gardner; Amer 


Rhodes Scholars, Assoc. of A 
et 4 apna tan Co., 40 Wall St.” nyse, be B00. 
s ussell. 
Rifle Assoc. of America., Nat'l. (1 
Bldg., 17th th and J Sts., Washington, ‘p' 6. tbo bon 
. Lister, 
Road Snuiunaee Assoc,, eee 1902), 91 
Press Bldg., Washington ro 73000) bree ? 


Sah nSe:; Charles Mi. "os ae 
Tic useum (1923), 310 Riverdae Driv 
pete Pres., Louise L: Horch; Dir., Sviatoslay 


Roerich Museum, Mates Institut 
310 Riverside Drive, NN. Yoey severest neat 
Ble: ee, Prof. eee Roerich, Master 
seat e Driv eo 
ain Lichttmann ive, N. ¥. C.; Dir., Mrs, 
oosevelt Memorial rye 106 (1919 Rios 
House, 28 BP. ,N. C.; abt. _ "1,000,000" 
7 Hee Hagedorn. 
(1899), West Grove 
es., J. Horace McFarland; Sec., obert 
(Societas 


e. 

Rosicrucian Fraternity (S. R. I, A.) 
Rosicruciana In phe (1909), 420 City Hall 
Station, N.Y. C.; Sup. Magus, rge W. Plum- 
mer; Sec., Gen., ‘Adrian C. Grover. 

neeiccuclan atte sone Rosicrucian Park, 

a) mperator, 

Reams: See, R. MM. owls tae Pi 
otary Club of N. Y. (1909), The Commod ‘ 
42nd St. and Lexington Ave., N. Y. ©.: 490: Pres’ 
J. Robert Stout; Sec., Edwin H. Rushmore. j 

pe Chicas SH 142.900! 3 211 W. Wacker 

ve, cago Pres., M. Eugen 
Newsom; Sec., Chesley R. Perry. opi 

Royal Arcanum, Sup. Council of pee (1877), 
407 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Me Sup. Regent, 
Harold C. Knoeppel; Sec., H. Hotchkiss, 

Royal Neighbors of Amer. ‘ago5) Rock Island, 
Ill.; 674,703; Sup. Oracle, Mrs, Mary B. Arnholt: 
Sup. Recorder, Miss Erna M. Barthel. 

ae Manufacturers Assoc,, Inc. (1900), 250 


we al aor i= Y. C.; 132; Gen. Man., A. L. Viles; 
unze. 
Russells “art Foundation wile a E. 22nd St, 
N. Gen. Dir,, 


C.; 

Safety ‘Council, National pie 08 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago, Ill.; 5,050 unit memberships, 59 local 
ounce in leading cities of U. S.: Man 6 RE 

H. Cameron. 
St. be ey Oe s Soc. of the State of N. Y. ee) ; 
800; Sec., wiitign, ay 


eS 22nd St., N. Y. C.; 
St. David’s Soc. of the State of N. Y. (1835), 289 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 246; sitet Thomas D. 


Bowen; Sec., George Morgan Lewi 
St. eae cht owe s Soc. of N. a to Moore 8t., 
1,000; Chmn., L. Wedgwood; Sec, 


Cc. W. Bowring, Jr. 
bed Claus Assoc., Inc. (1914), 152 W. 42nd St. 
¥. C.; 16,000; Pres., John Duvall Gluck; Ben” 
a Croft’ Germond. 


Save-a-Life League, Inc., Nat'l. (1906), 50 FE. 
42nd St., N. ¥. C!; 3,000; Pres. Dr. Harry M. 
Warren; 'Sec., George H. Warwick. 


Save-the-Redwoods League (1918), 220 California 
Hall. Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif.; 7,000; Eexc. 


Sec., Newton B. Drury. 
Savings Bank Assoc. oft the State of N. ¥Y. 1804), 
110 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 150; Pres., Philip A 
Benson; Sec., Paul W. ‘atbvighe 


Scenic and Historic Preservation Soc., Amer. 
(1895), 154 Nassau St., C.; “ah 4 Eres. Dr. 
George F, Kunz; Sec., Raymond: H, 

School dare Assoc. of N. (1908), ct x 51st 
St. Ns W. 10,500; Pres., a Byrie Kilpatrick; 
Sec., Sear” M. Brooks. 

Science, Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement of 
(1848), Smithsonian Institution Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 18,500; Sec., Dr. Burton E. Livingston, 

Science League of America, Inc. (1924), 504 
Gillette Bldg., San Francisco, Calif.; Pres., May- 
nard Shipley; Sec., George E, Coleman, Box 119, 
Hot Springs Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

pat dp Service, "Inc. (1921), 2ist and B Sts. 
Washington, D. C.; 15 trustees; Man. Editor and 

Watson Davis. 

Sciences, National Beomy of (1863), B and 2 
Sts, hecigge hag ; 245 members; Home Soe 
Dr. David White. 

Scie mces, N. y Ma atderiy of (1817): ie ee 
' Dr. Charles P. Berkey; Columbia Uniy., 

Rec, Sec., Roy Waldo ae Amer. Srdaeart AoE 
¥. 


r © of (1878) 248 Boylston St., 

Bosca tines ee feed a eee Duncan 
Sec omas 

ny Hag ook oe N. ¥. (1887), 100 W. Tond ‘St. 


¥. G.; Pres, Thomas M.’ Lennox, 36 Queens 


Security League, pee Nat’l. (1914), 
St., N. 


Seventh Dav Paaventist Denomination ie 


Biva., "Bimtiarst, L. te wes Peter ‘Hendrie, =a) 
W. 


14th St. 
u ipture Soe., 


Ulric’ 'E. “biterhusen.”” 

man’s Union of en Intl. (1892), 623 So. 
Wabash ake - pateagey, ; 16,000; Sec.-Treas., 
“Victor A. Orlander. ae aa 


Robert Lee 
Tiedemann. 


¥. Cc. 
Nat'l, (1893), 115 E. 40th St., 


Y.. C.;_ 12,000; Pres., Gen. 


Bullard; Exec. Sec., John W 


"Sentinels of the Republic “Gi922), 8 Jackson Pl., 
Ne ashingt 


W., GC.; . Pres. ‘Alexander 
- Lincoln;’ See. ao mae Balch, 162’ Adams St., 
Milton, "Mas 


Eastern Ave., Washington, aon Lea 6,387; 
Pres., W. A. Spicer; See., C. R. 
builders, Nat’l. ‘Council of pee “(1926), 11 
2 Yui na Pres., H. Gerrish Smith; 


mers of ope apeLigration of Independence, 
Bat Pres., Gen., 


er., Inc, (1872), 468 Fourth Ave., 
ae on Pres., H. Schniewind, Jr.; Sec., 
oe msay Peugnet. 


plified ppeine Boars (1906), Lake Placid 
‘lub, Essex Co., 450, Advisory Council 
et Charles H. Grandgent; Sec., 


e Assoc., Nat'l, (1922), 644 Drexel Bldg., ay 
ana -Chestaut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; 225; 


5. Hays. 

r Fund, John F. (1882), 61 osu N.Y. 
_C.; Pres., Dr. J. H. Dillard: Sec., tae Gertrude 
C. *Mann, Box 418, Charlottesville, V 


-Soeia pee Assoc., Amer. (1915), 370 Seventh 


Social Service’ Commission, 


C.; approx. to — 

. Keyes; Sec., Donald R. H 
ial Sciences, Nat’l. sm goes of (1899), 280 
Madison Ave., N. Y..C.; 785; Pres., William C. 
eld; Sec.. Miss Rosina Hahn. 


Diocese of New 
York (1912), 416 Lafayette St.. N. Y. C.; 17; 
‘Exec. Sec., Rey. Charles K. Gilbert 
neial Woric, Nat’l. Conference Tig73), 277 _ E. 
St., Columbus, Ohio; 3,000; Pres., Dr. 
Niciamn Van Waters; ’Sec., Howard R. Knight. 


Rs Edward 


SEP Ave Society, Amer. (1905), 58th St. and 


is Ave., Chicago, IIl.; oe niga William F. 


oe Ernest W. 


i ‘Sone of America, Patriotic Order (1847), 1157 


* Pres. 


Sons of ee George 


. Southern, Society 


" Butler St., Easton, Pa.; 250,000; Nat'l. Pres., H. 
got ‘Koontz; Nat'l. ‘Sec.,’Herman’A. Miller. 


Richmond, Va.; 2 , Jno. 
beam’ sone: Adj. -in-Chief, Walter L. Hopkins. 
s of t mer. Revolution, ne aarale State 
mBociety. Peon 154 Nassau St., Y. C.3) 2,286; 

Brig,-Gen. Oliver B. hes Sec., ” Major 

Charles A. Dubois, Rm, 1811, as above. 

Me the Amer, evolution, Nat'l Soc. of the 
eso), (1127 - 16th St., N-. Washington, D, C.; 
21,000; Pres. Gen., Howard Ve Rowley; See. Gen., 
Frank 'B. Steele. 

on of the Revolution in the State ay N. Y. 
(1876), Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., 

B74. Pres., George A. Zabriskie; Sec., 
chols, , 


Gabrge PE 


"Sons of the Revolution, Nat'l. Soc. of (1881), 


Pres., Col. 


“approx. Be mens 
Y Harris, Jr., 


Sec., W. 
Baltimore, ANd. 


homas enney; 
133-445 Title Bidg., 


Sons of Italy, Grand Lodge, Inc. (1911), 231 E. 
14th St., 'N ii 


N. Y. C.; 20,000; Grand Venerable, Santo 
Modica; Sec., Luigi Campioni. 
Order: (1870), 311 


Amer. 
Rhy 30. 1.000; Sup. Pres., Robert 


fhur’B 


W, 23rd Si 
Bitiand; ot ee 


Sons of Zion, Order of. ‘G9t0), at Fifth Ave., 


N. Y. C.; 4,000; Sec., Harry A 


N. ¥.: Mase in Broadway, 
1,038; Pree, Herbert Noble; Sec., Silas 
Moe. Jr. 

Sovereign Malta Order, Amer. Committee to 
Help Austrian Branch of the (1928), P. O. 
Box 882, Chicago, Tl, and I Freyung 3, Vienna, 
Austria; 82; Pres., en America) Prof. Dr. M, D. A. 
Ree! von Redli¢ 


Spanish War Veterans, United (1904), 712 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 112,000; Com,-in- 


7 
{ 


Sphin= 
Pres,, Adolph A. Weinman; Sec. ; 


Spiritualist Agsoc., 


Stable pout. Assoc. (1925), 104 Fifth vedo N. oy ae 


Ciub of. New (0) 
a pada ts N.Y. ee, 
ilbiaie Aedes ane oe 
ve., S 
P whitwell. i7 Ee, 3rd St., St. Paul, Minn. 
H. P. Strack. 


C.; ice-Pres., Norman Lombard; Sec., 

Charles W. well. 

Standards Assoc., Amer. (former er. Engi- 
neering Standards Assoc.) (1918), 20 W. # Seth St., 
N.Y. C.; 300 sustaining members, 40 member 
bodies; Pres., Wim. J. Serrill; Sec., Paul G. Agnew. 

State Parks, ‘Inc... Nat'l. Conference ra (1921), 
905 Union ‘Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Chmn., 
Stephen T. Matther; ‘Exec. Sec., Mterbert’ Enison: 

Staten island Civic League (1914), 1210 Castleton 

Ave., West-New Paahton, 5, 1, N.. ¥.2-600; Pa 
Francis Leman; Sec., Charles E. " Hoyer, 1 
Catlin Ave., Stapleton, S. L, S. 

Statistical Assoc, Amer, (is36), ‘Rm. 530, rab 
Wooster St., ¥. C.; 2,200; Pres., Dr. Edwin B 
Wilson; Sec., ‘br Willford L’ King: 

Steamship Owners’ Assoc., Amer. (1906), 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 54; Pres., H. B. Walker ee 
R. J. Baker. 

Steeplechase and Hunt Assoc., Nat’l. 41898). 
250 Park Ave., N, Y._C.; 60; Pres., Joseph FE.” 
Davis; Sec., Frank J. Bryan. 

Steuben Society of Amer. (1919), sa Lexington 
Ave., N.Y. C.; eee 3,500,000; Nat'l. Chmn., 
Carl E. Schmidt; es harles J. Woltrain. 

Stock Exchange, N. Y. aie, 11 Wall St., 

Gis 1,375; Pres.,, Bs H. Simmons; Sec.,  ANhbel 
Green. 

Stone Mountate Confederate Monumental 
Assoc. Cols & a, TREES SS 1398, Atlanta, Ga.; abt. 
350; Pres., G. , Rogers Winter. 

Be a Brokers Ksege., ees rt (1902), Sa Wall St., 

cS BS es., William H. Burns; See., 
William W. Gardiner. 


inane 


“ 


esi 


—— 


— 


= 


Sunday School gS y World's (1889), 216 
Metropolitan Tower, Y¥. C.; 33,014,952; 2: Pres., 
‘ax, 


Sir Harold Mackintosh, ‘Conyngham Hall, 
England; Business Sec., Samuel D. 
Secesion of Vice, N. Y. Soc. for the (1873), 
215 W. 22nd St., N. Y. se aa 300; eine Rev. 
fase P. Atterbury; Sec., John S 
Surgeons, Amer, College of (1913), 40 £ E Terie St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 8,500; Dir. Gen., Franklin H. Martin! 
Syneecdue of America, United (lola), 531. W. 
N. ¥. C.; Pres., Nathan Levy; Sec., 
be " Chaties I. Hoffman, 624 High St., Newark, 


N. 

Tall Cedars of Lebanon, Supreme Forest (1902), 
Box 413, Trenton, N. J.; aa Sup. Tall Cedar, ° 
H. Franklin Brossman; ‘Sec., 

Tammany, Soc. of, or eatonae an Order (1789), 
Tammany Society "Bldg. Union Square, N. Y. 
eae Sachem, John R. Voorhis; Sec., Wits 

OLY. 

Teachers, Amer. Federation of (1916), 506 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; Pres., Mary Cc. — 
Barker; Sec., Mrs. Florence Curtis Eanbea j 

Teachers’ Council (1913), se of Board of Educa- 
tion, 500 Park Ave., N. Y. Pres., William 
J. McAuliffe; Corr. Sec., Helen, A ‘McKeon. 

Teachers Union of N. J. -, Local No. 5, of Amer. 
Fed. of Teachers (1316), 70 Fifth Ave., N. YG 
1,100; Pres., Dr. Henry R. Linville: See., Miss 
Laura. Branson, 

Temperance Soc. and Publication House, Nat’l. 

\ (1865), 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 65; Pres., Rev. 
J. Stanley Durkee; Sec., Miss Annie E. Oldrey. - 

Templars of Honor and Temperance (is45). 35 
Liberty St., New we tea abt. 8,000; Pres., 
W. J. Leigh; Sec., John Sloan. 


Temple Sisterhoods, Nat’l. Fed. of Gets). 7th 
floor, Merchants Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000; 
Pres., Mrs. Maurice Steinfeld; Sec, Miss Helen 

Theatrical Managers Assoc., Legitimate (1928 
Pres., Sam _H. Harris, 239 ie dsth St ats YO: 

whens ‘Joseph ‘T. ciety. Ame Tt. 
eosophica ociet ee Pies 875), 

Til; oe Pres., L. W. ‘i Rogers; ae 75) Ne 
Campbell, 

Thrift, Amer. laps Oe er 9 EB. 46th St., N.Y, 
Thicty"Fourth Street T Midtown Assoc., Inc. | 
(1918), 47 W. 34th St., N. Y. Ci; 350° zine. 
| ape aye H. Koelsch; Sec., Thomas, A. Mason. _ 
omas Hunter Assoc. of Grammar School No. 
35 (1897), 1133 Mansfield. Pl., hi ~ 
400; Sec litrabns, Charles Kaa: 


Tobacco Merchants (eee of the U,. 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Gis Dede pee as? ihe 
Toy Fair Chamber of Commerce, brea as 


arles D, Gr: Taham, 
Ss. (1915), 


xt t 


Toy Manufacturers of the U, 8. A., Inc. 
200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C.; 200; Pres., W. 
Coleman; Sec.,’ Fletcher D. Dodge. 

Tract Soc., Amer. (1825), pe W. 45th St.. N. ¥.C 
Pres., Mee Te P. Hall; 


oah 
ogee ai XN. ¥. ag - 


A hod Gen. Me DG @ rifith; Sec., 
James P. 


Tra Shooting Assoc., Belge tery (1923), Vandalia, 
Ohi 12.006, Pr 
eS TER . V.. Dering, ‘Columb bus, 
dias mser. 


Travelers A Aid Societies, Nat’l. Assoc. of aes 


5 W. 43rd — N. Y. C.; organizations in 1 
cities in U. : Pres., Marcus L. Bell; Gen. Dir. 
Sherrard Cae 


Travelers Aid Sot of N. Y. (1907). 144 E. 44th St., 
N. Y. C.; Exee. See., Miss Virginia M. Murray. 

Tropical Medicine, Amer. Soc. of (1904), P. O. 
Box 131, Pennsylvania Ave. Station, Washington, 
1D Se OF ; Pres., Dr. W. E. Deeks; Sec., Dr. 
E. Peterson. 

Trotting Assoc., Nat’l. she 
Hartford, Conn.; Pres., Blizzard; 
W. H. Gocher. 

Tuberculosis Assoc., Nat'l. (1904), 

Ave., N. Y. C.3 2,442 members; Man. yr 
Kendail Emerson; Exec, Sec., Frederick D. 
opkins. 

Turnerbund, American (1848), 308 So. Craig St., 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; abt. 100,000;\ Pres., 
Seibel; See. illiam Voelker, 1812 Evans 8t., 
sp Mletecesport, Pa. 
¥, ag IC: 
W168 h St., N. Y. C.; 10 
bsoe Sec., James J. McGra: 


500; Pres., 


th. 
Typothetae of Grae United (1887), BG 


Bldg., 14th and K Sts., N. , Washington, D 
2, F. J. Smith; "Sec, John J. Deviny. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Gen. Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon St.. Boston, 
Mass.; cop tently Mrs. Thomas G. Rees: 

Mi 
Unitarian Assoc., Amer. t1825), 25 Beacon 8t., 
on, Mass.; ’ pres., Rey. Louis C. Cornish: 
Sec., Parker E. Marean. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 1 ; Pres., Percy Gardner; 
Sec., Arthur Bartlett. 

Unitarian Sunday Schoel Society 1527), va 
eon St., Boston, Mass.; sate Pres., 

yman V. Rutledge; Sec., Mrs. J. Harry Nowe: 

United Press Associations (1907), 63 Park Row, 
N. Y. C.; Pres., Karl A. Bickel; Sec., R. H. Fancher. 

Peiad, Wee CEU Bae rao 

der of (189. g. j i 
Dak.; s ' tand So wae hae gat B. C. 
Marks; Grand Recorder 

Unity Foundation, Warid’ “ibaa «3 &. 12th St., 
N. ya 7 trustees; Pres. and Dir., John H. 

= Bee.) Horace Holley. 

Teer tise Church, Young People’s Christian 
Union of the (1889), 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass.; 2,500; Pres., Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl: 
Sec., Arthur I. Olson. 

Universalist | Seenerat Convention (1866), aaa 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; 60,079; Pres., 

F. D. A ; Sec. Rev. Roger F. Etz. 

Universities, Assoc. of Amer. (1900), University 
of eae, Berkeley, Calif.; 28; Sec., Char! 

B. man. 

University Extension Assoc., Nat’l. (1915); ae 
institutions; Pres., N. C. Miller; 

U Riverstt ee oe ee les. os 2067 
niversit xtension ry Pp 
Broadyay, N. Y. C.; Pres., Dr. Rossiter Jchnson; 
Sec., Florence K. Johnson. 

University eer Amer. Assoc. ene (1915), 

J on ashington, 

of. A. W. Tyler, Mass. Institute ‘of Tech.; 
iGambridee. Mass. 

Egrereity asp ce oe Senne iad Foie: 9 
1634 e 4 
30, r Bete Dr. Mary E. Woolley; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Belle Rankin. 6th 

Urban League, Inc., N. ¥. (1918), 202-6 W. 136t 
St., ae S 10,000; Brean Arthur C. Holden; 
Exec, ames ub: 

Veteran Police eer N.Y. son) 156 Green- 
Sheet St.. ; 3,000; Pres., John A, Summers; 

Stn 5 churentl 


if 
Sali of Tatas eae Wars of the U. S. (1899), 


Memorial Bldg. City, Kan 125,000; 
Com.-in-Chief, "Hezekiah N. Duff; Adj. Gen., 
R. B. Handy, Jr. 


f Forei Wars of the U. S. on of 
erin cate Of Ney. 3 ¥. 32 Union Square, Nee (om 
20,000; approx. 200 Posts; Commander, roe 


, Stephen Cc. 
_Veterinary, Medical Assoc.. Amer. Per: 716 


a 


(916), 
Ogden 


Exec. Sec., Rev. Bawin 
Park Row, 


18 Asylum St., 
i Sec., 


370 Seventh 


George 


Union No. Six, N. Y. (1850), 24 
ia 7 ees H. 


oa = * at - ree S 
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200 Fifth Av at: Pres., James Book 
Lehren: Sec., Fowise i D. Gs & TE ones oh a Mics to Hosking, ee 


Vocational Assoc., Amer. (1925 Rm. 
Heuse, Indianapolis, ex. ( 8087: Pia nt 
Cooley; Sec., Z. M: Smith, 
Walther League, International 
x zleston Ayes sr? $ 


(1893), 6438 
; Pres., Eu. J. 
mbach, 
(1910 , 
; abt. S005 
: Sec., George Clinton, r. 
Ames, Tasticute. 00, 
-} Approx 
R. Ingalls; ‘Sec., William E. Bullock. 
wel Ey onenet (1919), eae 39th St., 
C8, are i 
wliss M. M. Selly. Aga 
estchester ounty Children’s Assoc., 
1914), ee ane a be Plains, N. Y.; 3,0 000; 
eS Ts ‘AITO: unham; Exec. 
Edith J. Mitchell. Bens, ‘Mr 
Woman eae a a oF see 917 - 18th 
St., j D. Pres., Harriet 
; Beane Titre eee: 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Nat’ 1. 
(1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Iil.; 600,000 
Pres., Mrs. Ella A. Boole: Corr. Sec., Mrs, Anna 


Marden DeYo. 

Woman's Party, Nat'l. (1916), 21 First St., N. B., 
Washington, 4 es., Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont; Exec. Sec., Miss Mabel Vernon. 


Woman's Relief Corps, Nat'l. (Auxiliary to 
G. A. R‘) (1883): Pres., Mrs. Margaret J. Besact 
3313 Ward St., Oakland Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
200,000; Sec., Flo _Jamison Miller, Lodge Court, 
Monticello, Til. 

Mipeants Muopevale Memorial Assoc. (1919), 
: oe eens ee N. bar a, ; Pres., Mrs: * 
[*) enry ammon c., | Mrs. Alexander 
Lambert. 

Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, 
Int'l. Alliance of (1904), societies in 46 countries; 
Pres., Mrs. Corbett Ashby; Sec., Mrs. Katherine 
Bompas, 190 Vauxhall Bridge’ Road, London, 

Women bse I ‘bo: h 
omen Teachers, Interboroug) Assoc. of (1906), 
564 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. 8 60: me 
Helen A. McKeon; Sec., Ella T. Sullivan’ 

Women Voters, Nat'l. League of Gai9), 532 
eee St., N. W., Washington, Cy 
thes Hl Miss Belle’ Sherwin; Exec. Sec,, Miss ‘Gladss 


Women Veteed, N. Y¥. League ned ioe 420 
gton Ave., Wy SC Ae abt Pres., 
Leach; Sec., Mrs. "Thomag ap 


Mrs. Henry G. 
Goddard. 
Women’s Apparel Industries of Amer. -, Asso- 
ciated (1928), 570 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C.; 100; 
Exec. Chairman, David N. Mosessohn. 
Were Clubs, Gen. qedeies of (1889) 
1734 N St., N. W., Washington, D, C.; 15,000 
clubs with” 2,000,000 women members; Pres., 
Mrs. John F. Sippel, Address communications to 


the Setretary. 

Women’s Clubs, Long Island Fed. of (1895); 
approx. 55,000; Pres., Mrs. Isaac Franklin Russell, 
1108 Dean St.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., tes Mary 
W. Banker, 1228 ee St., Brooklyn, N. 

Women’s Clubs, ~ State Fed. of 1394 "956 
State St., Corttinge, NV . Y.; Pres., Mrs. Charles 
oe er; Sec., Mrs. R. J. Richardson Reeder. 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
(1877), 264 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass,; 3,726; 
Pres., Mrs. Eva Whiting White; Sec., Miss Mary 
H. Tolman. 

Women’s League for Spee oy Inc., ae Y. (1910), 
350 Lafa: et St. N. ¥. G; 1,0 ; Sec., Miss 
Ruth Stil 

Women’ a National Democratic Club, Inc. (1921), 
230 W. 105th St., Y. C.; over 900; Pres 
Lillian R. Sire; Sec., ‘Mrs, Veit, care of Sally 
Thomas, 40 Roff Ave., Palisade Park, N. J. 

Women’ aug Re ublican Club, Inc. (1921), 
8 E. 37th St., N ; 3,000; Pres., Miss Maude 
K. Wetmore; aan “Mrs. Charlotte Farrar. 

Women’s Trade Union League, N. Y. (1903), 
47 Lexington Ave., _N. Y. C.; 80,000; Pres., Miss 

Circle, ' S uy ae BE 

Wea sen rcle, upreme ‘orest 2 

O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr.; 165,544; Nat'l, 
era Mrs Mary E. LaRocca; Nat’l. Sec., Mrs. 
Dora’ Alexander Talley. 

men of America, Modern (1883), 1504 
Third Ave., Rock Island, Iil.; 1,095,198: wea 
Consul, A. R. Talbot; Head Clerk, J. G. 

Woodmen of the hare (1890), 1447 ‘Tremont St., 


S500 Sovereign Comm., 
John T. Pr vates 


~ 
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eS eo oe ea 
Wi os ae gee rsh ating Vb a one seg Nie Crs a Pres., W. Spencer Robertson; 

St., N. al es.. Newton D. 

Baker: Sec., Katherine C. Blackburn. Young Men Bg a cos brew Assoc. of N. ¥. ee 
Wool Manufacturers, Nat’l. Assoc, of RE ew 148 Sad “st. N. ae ae ad Pres., Ji 

80 Federal St., Boston, baa ies = Proskauer; Exec. 


Hobbs; Sec.-Treas., Walter H am nFeys. A Young People's Religious Us Union peas 
World Agriculture Soc. (191 ee y ace, eacon one if beet 
Brookfield, Mass.: 5,000; Exec. Sec., Prof. Laurence | Frank Frederick; 2 ities “Ruth M. Twiss: 


Hi. Parker, 
World ifianoe for Int’l. Friendship Through York City. 
the Churches, Church Peace Union and aaa Young Women’s Christian Assoc., Nat’i’ Board 
70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.; Pres., Dr. William P. (1906), 600 Lexington Ave., N:, Me Ss peancis 
Merrill; Gen. See., Dr. Henry A. Atkinson. Pres., Mrs. Robert E. Speer; Sec., Miss Anna V 
World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mount Rice. Address all communications to Publicity 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; Pres. of Bd. of Trustees, Department. Pe FO 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce; Gen. Sec., Raymond T. Rich. | Young Women’s Hebrew Assoc. (1902), 
110th St., N. Y. C.; Pres., Mrs. lg Warburg; 
Mead War MATES" OBs0 NIE Lestnsion Ave: | , PSE, Dik, Mr. Rey F. Schwan 
or ar XL on Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; 261: Commander, Howard J. Kelly; be 7 Institute, Takei Aamerieany gis), 27, a 
peo. A= B Hughes. s Julian D. Conover. 
Yellowstone Trail Assoc. (1912), 403 Evanston | Zionist Organization of America (1895), 111 


Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn.; Gen. Man., H. O.| “Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 60,000; Pres., Louis Lipsky; 


Cooley. iu Sec., Meyer W. Weisgal. 

Young Judaea REaOT? 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Zoologists, Amer. Soc. of (1903), 500; Pres., Dr. 
12,000; Exec. Chmn., Samuel J. Borowsky; ad Charies B: Davenport, Col Spring Harbor, in Ts 
Edna Suer. N. Y.; Sec., Dr. Dwight E. Minnich; Department 


Young Men’s Christian Association of the U. S. of ales University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
of A., Nat'l. Council of the (1924), 347 Madison Minn. 


ODD FELLOWS, INDEPENDENT ORDER OF. 


» Sovereign Grand Lodge—Grand Sire, M. M. Next annual session is scheduled for August 19, 
Logan, Bowling Green, Ky.; Grand Secretary, J. | 1930, at Rochester. 


Edward Kroh, 12 W. Chase St., Baltimore. Total 
2 Manchester Unity—Grand Master, John Brown 
membership in the world, 2,463, 177, of which 1,712, 501 John St.. KE. Newark, N. J.; Dep. Grand Yaster. 


. bi 
ments 8.501; Rebeka iviges 18480. with LossOL1 | Edward Thompson, 258 Paves. St. every, Mass. 
we members | (women); relief, paid out in 1928 was Gran: d, Treasurer, wy A. Bedworth, 1055; Mortis 
roG, | Pak Ave. N.Y, y; I. P.Grand Master, James 

can Ginte Grn, Lodse Grant Mover. G.| Steman, idl m: Wenbley St, Philadelphia 
N. Y.; Grand Secretary, Clayton W. Boyce, 31 Union Board of Directers* John Ed, Aram, 3446 Bowman 
ee West, New York City; Grand ‘Treasurer, SE ones yt ae James MacGowan, 21 Waldo Ave., 
A en ag 205 Floral Boulevard, Flor White Plains, N. ¥.; J. S. D, MacMillan, 279 Devon 

Y. Membership, 142,731, not including | St., Kearny, N. J.; “Thomas Turner, Oakville, Conn; 
oe 287 th Rebekah Lodges. George W. Emsley, Winter Hill, cumerwinie, Mass. 


WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION. 
(National Headquarters are located at No. 6 E-39th St;, New York City) 


Officers: Newton D. Baker, President; Henry | of the League of Nations and EKithu Roog for his 
Morgenthau and Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Vice- a poy of the Permanent Court of 
Presidents; Katherine C. Blackburn, Secretary; “ 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York, gg See eo of the ay Ne Peace) Prise in/ 1920 
Treasurer. and Mrs. Charles L. th of New Yo 

Acclaimed by 1,500 men and women for his ser-| the idea that a simi f hom Jenn should be Bese 
viees to international friends mm Particularly | lished in this country in recognition of the national 
between the United States and tin America, | and international secviége ort of Mr. Wilson. 

Col. Charlies A. Lindbergh on March 19, 1928 The Foundation was established Dec.23, 1920. 
received the Woodrow Wilson medal and the Wood- The first appeal for funds was made Jan. 16, 
tow Wilson Foundation’s $25,000 peace award at a| 1922, when the permanent. organization of the 
dinner at New York City. Foundation was accomplished; it was eee 

Two other men have been similarly honored— | that the contributions to the proposed $1,000,00G 

Viseount Cecil of Chelwood for his work in behalf | fund at that time amounted to over $800,000. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDAL WINNERS. 
(15 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Franklin Institute awards eight medals for Hale, Dr. Geor 
accomplishment in different fields. Howard, Sir Eire 988), ee 
The Franklin Medal, the highest award, is made Lorentz, Hendrik Antoon (1917). 
for an quistanding eareer in physical sciences; the Marconi, me (1918). 
Elliott Cresson Medal, for discovery and original Mendenhall, Thomas Corwin (1918). 
research: the Howard N. Potts Medal for important Fete Albert A. (1923). 
inventions; the Louis Edward Levy Medal for the Modijeski, Ralph (1922). 
ee of highest merit published in the Journal of Nernst, Prof. Walter. (1928) . 
The Franklin Institute during the preceding year; Onnes, Heike Kamerlingh (191 
the George R. Henderson Medal for inventions or Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon (1920). 
discoveries in railway engineering; the Walton Clark Planck, Prof. Dr. Max (1927). 
Medal for advances in the gas industry; the John Rea,. Samuel (1926). 
Price Wetherill Medal for discoveries, inyentions,| Richards, Theodore William (1916). 
and utilization of facts already known; and the Rutherford, Sir Ernest (1924), 
Edward Longstreth Medal for elementary inventions Sprague, Frank J. (1921). 


or se Be iy in physical science. Sonic. ao 4 Phe (1919). 
Franklin Medals have been awarded to t - ta bs Ns etson Chore 
ing sa Cree eee maa 
‘Arrhenius, ‘Svante A 192 s ). 
Srrhentus Svante 4 eet ( 0). Weston, Edward (1924), : 
Bohr, Prot, Niels (1926). Me GHOCnTAAe te clanne 
The Cresson Medal of the Institute was awaraea 
ee Charles F. ett in 1928 to Henry Ford, ‘in consideration of his rare 
arty, John J. (1916). {nventive ability and’ power of organization, by _ 
a, Sir James (1919). means of which he was able to effect high-speed 
ison, Thomas Alva (1915). tone of automobiles, revolutionizing the 


Fabry, Charles (1921). 
Ferrie, Auguste Gustave, General (1923). , ee joadoreboee 


New York City—Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
(Revised by the Staff of the Institution.) 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, on Fifth The Dreicer Collection also con’ 
Avenue, >pposite East 80th to 84th Street, New York | amples of Gothic and Reralenciog aah ae 
City, was incarporated April 13, 1870, “for the pur- | de A Other collections of special note are 
pose of establishing 9nd maintaining . . . a Museum Bee ican: rides ro 4 3,600 musical instru- 
and a library of art, of encouraging and developing , mn the enniiee or tae ee ee 


tions, among them the earlier of 
the study of the fine arts, and the application of the pianos by Bartolommeo di Prato “Omaha THe 
arts to manufactures and practica: life, of advancing 


inventor of the pianoforte and the Edward C. Moore 


that end, of furnishing popular instruction.” 
After one-half century of growth it has today, 


through bequests, gifts, and purchases, collections 


of incalculable value, embracing both fine and decora- 
tive arts. They comprise objects in almost every 
< material—marble, stone, wdéod, pottery, porcelain, 
= glass, metals, lace, textiles, ete—and embody man’s 
attempts throughout the ages to achieve his ideals 
of beauty. ‘ 

In date they range from 3000 B.C. to the twentieth 
century and represent the ancient world—aAssyria, 
Babylonia, Cyprus, Egypt. Greece, and Rome; the 
Orient, including China, Japan, Korea, India, Persia, 
and Asia Minor; Europe from the Early Christian 
and Byzantine through the Romanesque, Gothic, and 
later periods; and our own country. 

‘These collections are housed in a building erected 
by the City in Central Park, affording 313,572 
square feet of exhibition floor space. 


THE COLLECTIONS. 


There are comprehensive collections of Egyptian 
and classical antiquities, the latter grouped about the 
reproduction of a Roman court. Among the more 
noteworthy individual objects or collections dating 
from antiquity are the mastaba tomb erected about 
4,500 years ago in the Egyptian cemetery of Sakkara, 
for a Theban dignitary named Perneb, and re-erected 
here in its original form, with its painted scenes in 
low relief still preserved; the Carnarvon Collection of 
Ej tian art; six large alabaster reliefs from the 
= hind in Nimroud of Ashur-nasir-pal, who reigned 
over Assyria from 885-860 B.C.; an Etruscan bronze 
chariot of the sixth century B. C., the only complete 
t ancient bronze chariot known; the Cesnola antiqui- 
f ties from Cyprus; a group of Roman fresco paintings 

from Boscotrecase and Boscoreale, especially those 
on the wails of a reconstructed cubiculum (bed- 
chamber), and a gathering of ancient glass, ‘‘one of 
the richest and most important in the world.” A 
representative collection of classical casts occupies 
ten galleries. 

Inthe accumulations of Near Eastern art of special 
interest are the domed room from a Jain temple in 
India, the gift of Robert W. and Lockwood de Forest, 
which represents the wood carving of India; an ex- 
tensive collection of Indian and Thibetan jewelry; 
the Indian miniatures in the Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran Collection, and some remarkable examples of 
early Indian stone carving; the Persian miniatures 

% and manuscripts in the Cochran Collection; twenty- 
four manuscripts and a number of single sheets repre- 
senting such masters of decoration as Behzad and 

( Mirak, and some of the greatest names in Persian 

calligraphy from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


Leo 


i The Department of Far Eastern Art includes early 
paintings, bronzes, sculpture, and the ceramic wares 
of China, Japan, and Korea; Siamese, Thibetan, and 
Cambodian sculpture; the Heber R. Bishop Collec- 
tion of jades; and the Benjamin Altman Collection 
of seventeenth - and eighteenth - century Chinese 
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gauer, and Piero di Cos: 


the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and, to 


Collection of Oriental art, classical pottery, and glass, 

The Altman Collection, assembled in seven rooms 
of Wing K, includes, besides the paintings and the 
Chinese porcelains already noted, examples of gold- 
smith’s work and rock crystals, Renaissance and 
eighteenth-century furniture, tapestries, and sculp- 
ture, Limoges enamels, and Oriental rugs. Notable 
are the Rospigliosi Cup, attributed to Cellini, and the 
enameled terracotta relief of the Madonna and Child 
by Luca della Robbia. 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, father and son, fills an entire wing 
and is a priceless gathering of the decorative arts of 
Europe from Gallo-Roman and Merovingian periods 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The rarest and 
most precious section of the collection represents the 
supreme work of the goldsmiths and Byzantine 
and mediaeval enamelers and ivory carvers. The 
most comprehensive gathering included in the Pier- - 
pont Morgan Wing is that PrOpehe together by 
Georges Hoentschel of Paris, the collector, and con- 
sisting of two parts: sculpture, furniture, textiles 
ivories, woodwork, and architectural fragments of 
the Gothic period, chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, 
German, Spanish, and Italian origin; and French 
decorative arts of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—furniture and woodwork, many samples 
from historic buildings, decorative paintings, and 
ormolu fittings. Among the treasures of the Pierpont 
Morgan Collection are also five Gothic tapestries, 
known as the Sacrament Set because they picture the 
sacraments of the church; two sculptured groups, an 
Entombment and a Pieta, from the famous Chateau 
de Biron in southwestern France; superb examples of 
the goldsmith’s craft from the fifteenth to the eigh- 
teenth century; a unique collection ef snuff boxes, 
vanity boxes, scent bottles, and dance programs, 
signed by famous jewelers of the eighteenth century; 
and a large collection of watches representative of the 
work of the best craftsmen in Europe from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth century. 

Through the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest the Museum now has a wing devoted entirely 
to American decorative arts of the Colonial and 
Early Republican periods. It contains the original 
woodwork of fifteen rooms phe pa of early 
American architecture in the territory occupied by \ 
the thirteen colonies. 

Unique in this country is the collection of arms and 
armor—European, Japanese, and Oriental, The 
European section, consisting primarily of the William 
H. Riggs Benefaction, together with the Ellis and 
Dino Collections, contains over 300 specimens with 
historical associations, and many of the highest artis- 
tic merit. For the study of the development of armor 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century the 
present collection is second to none as @ representa- _ 
tive whole, and it is admirably supplemented by one 
of the best libraries on the subject. 

The Museum’s collection of prints, one of the 
largest and most broadly conceived in the country, 
includes examples of representative masters, rare 
illustrated books, and a collection of early ornament 
or pattern designs. : 


SERVICE AND PRIVILEGES. 


A reference library and collection of photographs 
and departmental study rooms are on to the public 
and various handbooks as well as photographie and 
other reproductions are on sale, Expert guidance 
may be secured. Lecture courses are offered, both 
free and with charge. Lantern slides, cinema films, 

hotographs, and postcards may be rented from the 
Siaisenton Extension Division. Through its Educa- 
tional Department the Museum cooperates with 
schools and universities, and through its Associates 
in Industrial Arts with manufacturers, dealers, and 
designers, Opportunities are granted to copy ob- 
jects in the collections. 


THE CLOISTERS. 


Cloisters, 698 Fort Washington Ave., formerly 
Ge heard Cloisters, purchased through the gift ot 
John D, Rockefeller, Jr.. is 2 branch of the Museum 
devoted to Huropean medizeval art. An interesting 
feature is the reconstructed Cuxa Cloister, of the 
Romanesque pDeriod. 
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The American Museum of ee ened 
located at 77th Street and Central Par est, 
A : ot. ty, was founded and chartered in 1369 
_ for the purpose of encouraging and developing 
the stu of natural science, of advancing the 
general knowledge of kindred subjects, 
that end of furnishing popular instruction. 
open free every day in the year from 9 A. 
'P. M.,.on Sundays from 1 to 5 P. M. 
“he Museum is under the control of a self- 
rpetuating Board of thirty-three Trustees, in- 
fu the Mayor, the Comptroller and the Presi- 
ent of the Department of Parks, er-officio. The 
Trustees have entire direction of all the activities 
of the Museum, as well as the guardianship of 
he Gollections and exhibits. 
| Through gifts by the Trustees, members and 
friends of the institution, all the exhibition and 
bg seu “collections are obtained, explorations to 
“many parts of the world are conducted, scientific 
papers are prepared and published, and the library 
is enlarged. The contributions which make pos- 
ible all these activities are divided into three classes: 
» The Endowment Fund; (2) The Membership 
Fund; (3) Voluntary Subscriptions. ‘ 
‘The application of the Endowment Fund, which 
ow totals, in book value, upwards of $13,000,000, 
is limited in the main to research, the purchase 
: collections, and the issuing of publications. 
Membership Fund, derived from subscriptions, 
' particular importance in the educational work 
of the Museum. 
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‘is intended that the building, when com- 
pleted, shall cover Manhattan Square. The present 
bese facade is 710 feet in length from tower to 
ower. — 
tone School Service Building, for cooperation 
yetween the Museum and the schools, was opened in 


rovided by the State of New York, will 
eted be the central and dominant feature 
ade on Centrul Park West. 
all free, was 901,231 in 1928. 

First Floor—Collections illustrating the life of 
the Indians of the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, 
Indians of the woodlands, plains and Southwest. 
‘Two new and large groups (Hopi and Apache) in 
_ the Southwest Hall. Forestry Hall—Sections of 
trees, including one from a big tree of California 
which measures 16 feet in diameter and is 1,341 

. years old. Natural woods, with specimens of their 
eaves and flowers, and sections of the finisbed 
woods. Darwin Hall—Specimens, models and 
groups showing iavertebrate life, the Nahant Tide- 
A ool, the new Hall of Fishes, and the Wharf-Pile 
_ Groups. 

Second Floor—Collections from Africa. Material 
illustrating the life of prehistoric man of North 
America. Ancient monuments of Mexico and 

Central America. Bird Dome. Birds of the world. 
Mammals of North America. 

_ Third Floor—Collections from the living. tribes 
of Asia, including Chinese. bamboos, porcelain, 
basketry, inlaid work, emoproidery, cloisonne enamel, 

agricultural implements, carvings in. wood, ivory 
bs aud Stone and an especially ‘valuable collection 
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X _ The New York Aquarium is one of the largest 
in the world and the oldest in the United States, 
It has 7 large floor pools, 89 large wall tanks and 
__--- 80 smaller tanks. There are also 26 reserve tanks 
ide i containing specimens not on exhibition, The 
building is circular in form, with a diameter of 205 
feet. The largest pool is 37 feet in diameter and 7 
' feet deep. During 1924 the space available for 
’ exhibits was inereased by one-fifth. The exhibits 
Include fishes, turtles, crocodilians, frogs, sala- 
manders, marine mammals and invertebrates, and 
‘are both northern and tropical in character. There 
' are usually about 200 species of fishes and other 
big aquatic vertebrates on exhibition. The total number 
of specimens, exclusive of invertebrates and young 
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AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTOR 
Vee (Revised annually by the Staff of the Institution.) — 


seg THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM IN BATTERY PARK. 
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of ancient bronzes and pottery: matefal illietrating 


the mode of living, costumes and war implements 
of Siberia. Large and fine collections from the 
Indians of South America. Hail of Primates— ai 
Monkeys, apes and primitive man. Mammals _ 

of the worid, including whales. Insect life. Birds 
of North America (the famous habitat groups). — 

The new Reptile Hall reptile and amphibian ma- 
terial, including a number of beautiful groups (Lower 
California lizard, bullfrog, great salamander and New 
England spring groups), and Komodo Lizard group. 

Fourth Floor—Collections from the Philippine — 
Islands and the South Seas. Mineral and gem — 
collections. Hall of Gems, the gift of J. Pierpont 
Morgan—Collections including practically every 
variety of known gem, cut and uncut, some of 
remarkable size and purity of color; largest perfect 
crystal in the world, mountéd on bronze base sup- 
ported by three Chinese figures; exceptionally fine 
cameos, carved jade, etc. Hall of Fossil Inverte- 
brates and. Historical Geology—Large collections 
and models of caves and of Copper Queen Mine, 
showing cross sections and surrounding country. 
Halls of Fossil Vertebrates devoted to the great 
collections of the remains of creatures which lived 
from 30,000 to 20,006,000 years ago. These col- 
lections, by right of extent, variety, quality and 
methods of preparation and exhibition, are the 
finest in the world. The collections illustrating 
the evolution of the horse approach in importance 
and value the combined collections of this‘ sort 
to be found in all other institutions. Hall of the 
Age of Man—Casts of prehistoric men and skeletons 
of the animals of their time (mammoths, mastodons 
and giant ground sloths). Im the adjoining hal} 
are fossil camels, giant pigs, a pygmy hippopotamus 
and primitive rhinoceros-like animals; fossil lemurs 
and monkeys which have an important bearing 
on the ancestry of man. Dinosaur Hall—Remains: 
of fossil reptiles and fishes which lived from three 
million to ten million years ago. ‘‘Mummy” of 
dinosaur (trachodon) in which the texture of the 
skin has beer preserved and the famous dinosaur 
eggs found by the Museum’s Third Asiatic Ex- 
pedition in 1923. Fossil aquarium. 

Fijth Floor—Public reference library. 
Library of Vertebrate Paleontology. 

In the course of its development, the American 
Museum has done an unusual and important work 
throughcut the civilized world, in research and 
publication, and in education from the primary 
school to the highest university grade, not alone 
in America but in distant countries like Russia, 
Mongolia and China, 

It is no exaggeration to say that no schcol, college 
or university in the entire civilized world to-day 
is untouched by current American Museum dis- 
coveries and exploration, by profound and far- 
reaching American Museum research, and by the 
eyer-widening knowledge of Nature in all its phases, 
obtained by its adventurous and highly trained ex- 
plorers. 

The American Museum has contributed so largely 
to the educational activities of the City of New 
York that it has been.called, “The Biggest School- 
house in the World,” for in addition to its scientific’ 
activity in securing and exhibiting natural history 
specimens, the Museum maintains a department 
of Public Education which works in conjunction 
with the City’s public schools and institutions for 
the blind, giving lectures and circulating loan 
collections, slides and motion picture films. : 

Through its contact with the schools, the Museum 
bas brought thousands of children within its walls. 

Officers of the Museum for 1928 are: President, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn; Secretary, Percy R. ne; 
Treasurer, James H. Perkins; First Vice President, 
George F. Baker; Second Vice President, J. P. Morgan. 


Osborn 


fry in the hatchery, varies from 3,000 to 7,000. | 

The fish hatchery, maintained as a fish-cultural 
exhibit, produces yearly about one million young 
food and game fishes, which are afterward de- — 
posited in New York State waters. “9 

The Aquarium is equipped for heating sea water 
for tropical fishes in winter, and has a refrigerating } 
jee for cooling fresh water in summer. lowing | 
resh water is supplied from the city water system, 
while the pumps circulate about 200,000 gallons 
of salt water daily. ag 

An increase of 20 per cent in the exhibits is being 


made. 
The building is open, tree, every day in the year 
9A: M.to5 P. M.,, April-Sept.; 10 A. M. to 4 P. | 

Oct.-March, ae dehy cy ee 


—- Continenial. Total 
AREA; square mtles........ 3,026,789{ 3,738,371 
POPULATION, 1920......105,710,620 117,859,495 
POPULATION, 1928, est...120,013,000 39.6 to sq. m. 
WEALTH, 1923 Census, est........ $320,803,862,000 

The United States of America, oldest republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
y United States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Porto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone, all aggregating 711,582 square miles, which, 
added to the 3,026,789 square miles of Continental 
United States, give a total of 3,738,371 square miles. 

The population of Continental United States, 
Census of 1920, was 105,710,620; of the non-con- 
tiguous areas (partly estimated) 12,148,875, the 
grand total being 117,859,495. The estimate of the 
Census Bureau of the population of Continental 
United States for July 1, 1928, is 120,013,000, for 
it is growing by about 1,400,000 a year. The Census 
Bureau estimate for July 2, 1930, is 123,283,325. A 
. . total of 392,668 Americans were residing abroad 
ermanently or semi-permanently in 1929, according 
6 computations made by 330 American consulates. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The general topography of Continental United 
States is so varied, and the climate, natural re- 
sources and racial elements also, that the country 
Janay be said to be several countries articulated in 
one national body. In the eastern part, excepting 
in the south, are several mountain ranges of the 
Appalachian system, rising never to more than 
6,000 to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
and south. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
York State, are declared by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to have been the first land that rose 
from the original chaos in the western world. 

Sweeping westward from the eastern mountains 
is a vast, fertile Mee the valley of the Mississippi 
River, a thousand miles wide and about as long, to 
where the mountain formation again is found, the 
Rocky Mountain range, highest in North America, 
beyond which westwardly is a tableland of mean 
elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still further to 
the westward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
altitudes, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

The United States has seven great rivers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of New 
York City in the northeastern corner of the country; 
the Delaware, entering the Atlantic through Dela- 
ware Bay. midway down the coast; the Potomac, 
entering the Atlantic through Chesapeake Bay, just 
south from Delaware Bay: the Mississippi, greatest 
of North American rivers in its relationship to 
civilization, rising in Minnesota, near to Canada, 

tering the Gulf of Mexico on the southern side of 
the country; the Ohio, flowing from the eastern 
mountains westwardly to join the Mississippi in the 
east central part of the country; the Missouri, 
which flows from the northwestern moun‘ _ast- 
wardly to the Mississippi, being confluent with that 
streata just north of where the Ohio joins it; the 
Columbia, which rises in British territory, and.flows 
across a vast tableland west of the Rocky Mountains, 
into the Pacific Ocean one-third of the way down 
that coast; the Colorado, non-navigable, which 
rises in the hee Ce eos Hows iB souet a 
southwestwardly fo) ah an zona, 
between NGtona and Caltfornia, info the Gulf of 
California, in Mexico. 

Besides these streams, 
erable and navigable size 
Rocky Mountains, an 
River, the otitlet of the 
border between the United 
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NATURAL RESOURCES. 4 3 Na 


Tn natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oi ‘ 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural | ‘ 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to — 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation, and peer 
has matured plans to make the natural timber lands 
perpetual by replanting. Of the original area of 
— 822,238,000 acres, 469,475,000 remgin — 


of which 138,160,000 are virgin forests. 
There are 158,800,424 acres in the 160 national 
forests and about 7,280,000 in the 19 national parks, 
The potential value of the 193,847,240 acres of 
public lands remaining July 1, 1928, under care of oe) 
the General Land Office of the Interior Department — 
is estimated at $26,000,000,000. Yo} : 
The climate of the United States is of every gr: 
tion, from the north temperate, with rather Peg 
winters and pleasant summers, to the sub-tropical, 
with every variety of flora adapted to so wide a 
range of latitude. Eastwardly and westwardly, — 


the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the h st 
average precipitation in the United States—120 


inches a year. eae ; 
is marked b: ind 
Nos 


The Southwestern United States 1 by 
several almost deserts, susceptible of reclamation by 
irrigation, some of which were the beds of great 
inland salt water seas, at Some points the present 
surface elevation being below sea-level. Ng Me ee 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION. 


The United States has been known as a melting- 
pot of the peoples of the earth, its population at — 
first of the ancient races such as the Aztecs, then 
of the American Indian, and in the first days of 
settlement by white people from Europe, English 
predominating. From the beginning immigration 

as been numerous, and attained a million persons — 
a year up to the beginning of the World War, Chinese 
and Japanese being rigidly restricted. (See Index 
for tables.) tel gh 

The 1920 census assigned of the total 105,710,620 — 
of population, native white, 81,108,161; native 

arentage, 58,421,957; foreign parentage, 15,694,- — 
Reo: with 6,991,665 of mixed parentage. Those of 
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1922, . 29,345: 
19,689; and 18,778 
Bao immigrants 
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The increase in population in the decade 1910-20 


vania, California, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Texas, — 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, North 
Carolina and Minnesota, in that order—supplied 
hat increase, while three—MIi pi, 7 
Tevet and LN leo h katy cr s bg 52 AY ae $M 
but 14,494. During this perio rban - 
munities absorbed 7,000,0C0 of the 9,000,000 in- 
erease in native whites of native parentage, and ‘ 
the aggregate population of the sixty-eight cities of ~ 
over 100,000 inhabitants comprised more than vne- 
quarter of the entire popwation of the United States. 
The Census makes use vf nine subdivisions iB its 
classification of occupations. These subdivisions 


and their importance, in thesense of number of 
~ workers in each, at the Census of 1920 are: 
Agriculture, forestry, antmal husbandry.. .10,953,15g 
_ Extraction of minerals......... Wil o  ARariee ,090,223 
Manufactures and mechanical industries. .12,818,524 


Bee at seo: ote blo, one a ate ea 3,063,589 
ERT euch ENN es cides Nace e ge En Se Nocus 4,242,970 
Public service (not elsewhere classified)... _ 770,462 
‘Professional service.......- 2+ ee se eee e eee , 143,889 
Domestic and personal service..........- 3,404,892 
Clerical. ..,.-2..-2+0 +e secre eee e reer ee: 3,126,541 


ata ce ets siiee dh ct eailiolrs eae 41,614,248 

The first three groups, agriculture, mining and 

manufactures, represent the basic occupations, and 

upon the location of these industries depends the 

location of the other six groups. If manufacturing 
 géttles in a particular centre, transportation, trade, 
public, professional and domestic service and clerical 
workers distribute themselves accordingly. 

f The number of women wage earners in 1920 was 
_ $8,549,571, of ee 42 per cent. were under the 
age of twenty-five. 

ee eThere were 122,519 lawyers and judges; 150.007 
physicians and surgeons; 127,270 clergymen; and 

-- 436,121 civil, electrical, mechanical and mining 


neers. 
pant er the Federal civil service list, June 30, 1928, 
- were 568,715; the record aia was 917,760 on 
-_ Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918. 
er the registration district the death rate in 1928 
-_-was 12.3 (11.4 in 1927) and the birthrate 19.7 (20.4 
in 1927). All but four states were included in 1927. 
ope has recently passed satisfactory.laws and New 
Mexico will soon be admitted. South Dakota and 
Nevada are still without efficient workable laws. 
Infant mortality rates in 1928 and 1927 were 68 and 
‘64.6 respectively. 
dy Siiaiages in 1927 numbered _ 1,200,694 (1,202,- 
574 in 1926); and divorces 192,037 (180,853 in 1926). 


_») STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 


For the school year 1925-26 it is estimated that 
there were 30,064,621 children of school age (5 to 17 
inclusive) in the United States. Of these, 24,741,468 

were enrolled in the public elementary, secondary 
and high schools, and 2,438,725 in the private schools, 
‘making a total of 27,180,193, or more than 90% of 

» all children. Enrolled in the public elementary 

- schools, including 673,231 in kindergartens, were 
20,984,002; 3,757,466 in public high schools; 2,143,100 
in: private and parochial elementary and secondary 
‘schools, including kindergartens; 295,625 in private 

* bein schools; 55,632 in preparatory departments of 

re. legea; 402 


cS. 


23,402 in secondary courses in normal 
iS; a total of 4,132,125 in all types of secondary 
d high schools. 

__ In addition there were 188,363 students in private 
commercial and business schools; 187,828 in private 
_ trade and industrial schools; 77,768 in nurses training 
schools. There were 814,170 teachers (138,810 men, 
_ 675,359 women) in the public schools, whose average 
salary was $1,277, in 1926. The number of teachers 
in the private schools was 76,415. 
. - Publie elementary and high school property was 
‘aa eee in 1926 at $4,676,603,539, and increase of 
nearly 100% over 1920. Private high school prop- 
erty was valued at over $400,000,000, excluding 


wan schoo 
schools an 
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endowments of over $67,000,000; PN hee elementary 
school property at over $300,000,000; teacher training 
institutions at over $140,000,000, excluding endow 
ments of nearly $19,500,000; and colleges and uni— 
versities at over $1,100,000,000, excluding endow- 
- ments which reached nearly $990,000,000. 
_ There were in use in 1926, 256,104 publie elemen- 
tary and high school buildings of which number 
- 161,521 were one-room schools, a decrease in the 
‘number of each owing to consolidation of the latter 
schools. There were approximately 22,500 public 
a high schools; 2,500 private high schools; 90 teachers’ 
colleges; 115 state normal schools; 30 city normal 
- sehools; and 70 private normal schools. There were 
ar about 145 colleges and universities under public con- 
trol and 770 under private control. 
_ . The expenditures for public school education in 
- 1926 were $2,026,308,190 ($1,036,151,209 in 1920, 
and $426,250,434 in 1910). The cost per capita, 
yased on average daily attendance, was $102.05 in 
1926 ($95.45 in 1925 and $64.16 in 1920). In addi 
tion 31 states reported 825,681 students in night 
' schools with 21,213 teachers. 
Students in American universities and colleges, 
~ 1925-26, numbered 821,052 (508,714 men, 312,538 
women). Students enrolled in universities and col- 
hg (including preparatory schools) were, public, 
290,893; private, 532,002; teachers’ colleges, 177,816; 
~ normal schools, 116,248. There were also in indus- 
trial school5 for delinquents 84,317; in schools for 
the deaf, 17,496; for the blind, 6,084; for feeble 
minded and svbnormal, 104,021; ‘and in government 
hools tor Indians and in Alaska, 31,393. Summer 


yt 


— 


school enrollment in the universities and colleges. 
1926 was 209,454, and in extension courses, 268,481. 1 
The United States Bureau of Education estimated 
that in the American colleges for the year 1928-29 
there will be about 920,000 enrolled, of which 250,000 
entered college in 1928. From 1890 to 1926 enroll- 
ments in the collegiate departments increased 529%. 
The statistician of the Bureau declares that 2.14% 
of all persons more than 21 years of age are college _ 
graduates, and that 4.55% have done some college © 
work. Secondary schools now enroll about 53% of 
those of secondary school age. 


The number of institutions for the higher education 
of the Negro more than doubled and enrollments 
increased sixfold in the decade from 1917 to 1927. 
Of these 77 offered college work in 1927 to 13,680 
students. Their annual income was $8,560,000 and 
the value of the plant was $38,680,000 and the pro- 
ductive endowments totalled $20,713,000. There 
are approximately 46,950 Negro teachers in elemen- 
tary and high schools and 1,050 in institutions of 
higher learning. There are 22 publicly supported 
institutions under state government and control 
made up of land-grant colleges under independent 
control privately supported; 31 universities and 
colleges, privately supported; owned and controlled 
by Northern white church boards; and 17, privately 
supported, owned and controlled by Negro church 
organizations. 


There were 3,114,750 colored children from 5 to 17 
years of age, inclusive in the 16 states south of the 
Mason and Dixon line in 1926 of which 2,141,206 
were enrolled in the elementary and secondary 
schools and 45,666 colored teachers there. 


Of the population of 10 years of age and over, 
the percentage of illiteracy shown by the Census of 
1920 was 5.9 (7.7 in 1910); of this native white 2 per 
cent. were illiterate; of the foreign born, 13.1; of 
the Negro, 22.9; attending school were $90.6 per cent. 
of those between _7 and 13 years of age; 79.9 of 
chose of 14 and 15; 42.9 of those of 16 and 17; and 
14.8 of those of 18 to 20. The percentage of decrease 
in illiteracy in the United States from 1900 to 1910 
was 27.74 per cent.; and from 1910 to 1920 it was 
32.04 per cent. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The agricultural interests of the country are very 
large. The Farm Census reported for 1925 that, of 
the approximate land area of 1,903,215,360 acres 
all farm lands contained 924,319,353 (955,863,715 
in 1920) acres; improved lands, 505,027,000 (503,- 
073,067) acres, or 54.6 (52.6) per cent, of alltheland 
in the farm lands classification; that the value of all 
farm property was $57,017,740,040 ($77,924, 100,338) ; 
of land alone $37,721,018,222 ($54,829,563,05 is 
buildings, $11,746,629,065 ($11,486,439,543); 
of livestock, $4,858,389.124 ($8,013,324,80 ) 5 
value of all farm crops in being $9,531,495, 
(against $14,755,364,894 in 1919 and $9,523,514,211 
in 1909). In woodland were 143 794,192 (167,730, - 
794) acres, and in pasture land 407,935,558. 


The number of farms in 1925 was 6,371,640 (6,448,- 
343 in 1920). Those under 20 acres numbered 966,584 
(796,535) ; from 20 to 49 acres, 1,450,643 (1,503,732) > 
from 50 to 99 acres 1,421,078 (1,474,745); trom 100 te 
174, 1,383,777 (1,449,630) ; trom 175 to 499 acres 942,- 
378 (1,006,447); from 500 to 999 acres, 143,852 (149,- 
819); 1,000 acres and over, 63,328 (67,405). Farms 
operated by owners numbered 3,868,336 (3,925,090) 
and by tenants, 2,464,608 ; ,804). ite 
—— SBLASG (940 Soor ed ae colored 

‘armers, 5 , ; and foreign-born farm: 
in 1920 numbered 581,068. = mai 


It is interesting to note that in 1920 it was re 
1,979,564 facie had automobiles (being 307 reported 
of aj’ *“-~s) also 131,551 had motor trucks ‘and 
229,332 wractors which by 1925 had increased to 
437,850. Farms supplied in 1920 with telephones 
numbered 2,498,498 (38.7% of all the farms) 643,899 
(10%) had water piped into the house, and 452/620 
(7%) had gas or electric light. In 1925 the number 
of farms having radio outfits was 284,608. 

There were 3,085,000 laborers on the farms on 
Jan. 1, 1925, (3,194,000 in 1924). An estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture gave the number of people 
living on farms on Jan. 1, 1928, as 27,699,000. The 
ane Ee peat was pune and for 1925, 

981,688. e census 0 0 returned the fa: 
population as 31,614,269. y ca 

Output of industry per worker employed increased 
during 1899-1925 according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, 49%, and per farm worker, 47%; 
horsepower per industrial worker increased from 1.9 
$e, a 6 and per oe Worker from 2.2 to 4.5 total 

orsepower on farms increased from 2 
1899 to 47,400,000 in 1925. 2 ee 


Meat consumption including lard, 13.8 
capita in 1927 was 153.1 pounds, ke oe) 


eee 


- 


mae 


ae ‘ 


The Bureau of Aj 
partment of Agriculture estimated th 


Bey as i we with $58,255,000,000 


is is made up of $9,549,000,000 com- 

puted as cash income from sales and $2,531,000,000, 
tie value of food and fuel consumed on farms. 

1926 1927 

(millions of dollars) 


Value of farm products: 


Dairy-and: poultry... . 22... 5.26 3,589 3,754 
Meat animals; i.) 3 5) 2 02... 2,848 3'849 
Fruits and vegetables........... 1,686 1,511 
ee ee ee sey eee 594 1,456 


PPGUR! VAMC, ck. seis dee 6 <caws 
Paid owt of income: 


WiHhges.t0 Dired Tabor. oo... oe ce ck ae 1,238 
persprripe Cunt soe ,, © feo oe: : 2,987 
Taxes on operator-owned inv pene. 6 


Rent on property from non-operator.. 
Interest on debt to non-operator.......... 7 


BIOUAL DG aie oo iw ww 6,671 

ae value of all farm crops in 1926 was estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at $8,415,778,000 
oe 356,433,000 acres, and of all animal products at 
$6,694,222 000, making the total farm production, 
omitting crops fed to livestock, $15, 110. 000,000. 
The value of all farm property was estimated in af pate 
at $56,913,567,000. Of this the value of the 
$37.779,050,000; of buildings, $11,767, 3,00 000: oe) 
impiements’ and machinery, $2,691,703,000; and of 
livestock, $4,675,340,000. ‘The survey showed. the 
number of farms to be 6,372,263, with a total acre- 
age of 924,889,000. 

Production of staple erops in gio was: 


4 Acreage ushels. Farm 
—=—— 000 alue. 
Wheat. <i... 57,724 902,749 $877,193 
20) ar 100,761 2,939,959 2,132,991 
[3 41, ,449,531 592,674 
Potatoes. 3,825 462,943 250,042 
Tobacco...... 1,912 Ibs. 1,373,501 254,3: 
ats ates wiry 70,919 tons ‘105,953 1,243,359 
Cotton production for five years was: 
Acreage. 
Bales. Picked. Yield. 
14,373,000 45,326,000 151.8 Ibs. 
12'/955,000 40:168,000 154.5 Ibs, 
18, 618, 000 47,653,000 182.6 Ibs 
04,000 451467000 167.2 Ibs 
pai i is’ 638 399 41,360,000 157.4 Ibs 
Pre-war average 12,754,000 233,000 183.7 Ibs 


The value was: i028, $1,291,589,000 (farm value 
de ee $1,269,885,000: 1926, $1,016,346,000; 
1925, a 597,670,000: 1924, $1,573,399,000. re this 

added the production of cotton seed, 
8300. 000" “ae in 1928 valued at $231,923, 000; "5, 759,- 
000 tons in 1927 valued at $211,926,000; 8.267,000 
tons in 1926 valued at $154,089,000; 7,150, S00 tons 
valued at $194,970,000 in 1935; 6,051,000 tons valued 
at $195,951,000 in 1924. 

To the commercial truck crop’ 2,710,970 acres were 
devoted in 1928 (2,435,340 acres in 1927) and the 
produce valued at $326, 478,000 ae 543, eae Bs 
output. of fruit, apples, peaches, ets 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons and ett poor i 192 
was valued at about $250,000,000. 


The census of livestock was (in thousands) : 
‘ 19 1920. 1926. ~1927. 1928. 
Cattle. ..... 61,804 66,505 59,184 57,521 55,696 
heep...... 52,448 38,300 39,864 41,099 ,b45 
Swine...... 58,186 66,130 52,055 52,536 58,969 
Horses. .. . .19,833 18, 059 a ook 15,279 14,541 
M ee 5,734 5,566 
The number of ph de: 1928, was 


oven ‘ih 
21, iy 000 as against 21, 824.0 000 if 1927 and 22,148,- 
000 in 1926. 


Even dogs were enumerated by the ed ode 
of Agriculture in 1926, the number reported being 


sh Pa MINING. 


of these allic Se were 
Veer at $1217. Poi7, 000,000 and fuels, coal, petroleum, 
ae , ats $3, 


uminous pa production in 1928 was 492,755,- 

or! pile Gory es (519,804,000 in_ 1927 valued a t $1. - 

4 and anthracite, 76,734,000 one tens 

% bees OT 000 Nous tons in 1927 valued at $432,2¥5,- 
10). 


tye 00 
he roduction in 1927 was, 1,370.960,000 
maar foe ara ed at $298,000,000: ‘end natural 
4 gas ea '1.627.600.000 gallons at f S111 100-000. 

fa 
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paternal Economies ot the Dex 
e cultural 
S Panital of the United States at $39, 742 000 000 in 
in nies and 


| $129,000,000, am increase of $18,000,000; and to 
Australia 0, in- 


Sed output of petroleum in 1928 was 902,000, we 
Is, and in 1927 901,129,000 barrels valued. at 

$1,203, 000,000. ‘This was 68.2% of the world's 
production in 1928, and 71.5% in 1927. Productio 
in the month of July, 1929, reached a highwater pany “s 
of 91.327,000 barrels, ‘The oil lands held in the 

United States, Jan. 1, 1928, totaled 168,958. acres 
With 318,600 producing wells. 

The gold production for the United States. ane 


at_ $45,418,000), and silver 58,462,507 troy 
valued at $34,200,567 (in 1927, 60,434, 441 
ounces valued at $34,266 328). 
The production of copper in 1927 from domeste 
ores was 1,684,040,983 pounds valued at $2 
000. Lead’production in 1927 from domestic ae, ‘ 
668,320 short tons valued at $73,966,000. 
The record production of pig iron was made in 
1923, 38,363,509 long tons, which was nearly equ 
in 1926,” 38, 181,053. Production fell to 34, 866, 
ace in’ 1927, valued at $646,266,139. Oita A 
1926 was valued at $935,905,540. The output in 
1928 was 38,155,714 long tons. The output of steel | 
ingots in 1928 was 49, 853,225 long tons (43,397,743 
in 1927 and 48,293,763 in 1926). 


MANUFACTURING. 


The census of manufactures taken in 1927 poeuntied 
191,863 establishments ete 224 in 1925) with an 
output valued at $62,713, 947,403 Sat ey aoe a) 
of which $27,585,792,755 ($26,771,373,163) og 
added by manufacture; the average para ass of Ww: op tsi 
earners was 8,351,257 (8,381 pia total weed aid ier 
$10,848,782,433 sth 727/337,625). ne 

Expansion of output per person has bee: fom ate 
1923 to 1925, and 40% from 1919 to o56. ah : 
held to be due to increased utilization of machinery 
and power, new labor-saving devices, Bes : 
efficiency and elimination of waste. 

The fourteen chief industries (including kin 
products) by value of products in 1927 with aos 
of wage earners and esas! of wages paid, were: | 

Wage 
Class of Industries Earners. 


4 x ie 


No. 

Food, etc..... -» _ 679,158 ‘ 
Textiles, ete.. . 1,692,473 1, seo, 168 
Tron and steel, ‘ete. 

(not incl. mach. ) 835,091 1,264,406 
Chemicals, ete.... 394,817 534,948 
Transportation 

equipment, air, 

land and water.. 494,905 803,298 
Machinery not ine. ote y 

trans. equipm'nt 886,344 1, feeb 778 5, 367, 015 she 
Paper,printing,ete. 553,040 337 4,638,572 
Lumber, ete.. 866,581 538. 790 ante 42 
agiese) ‘and metal 

products. other 7 

than steel & iron 270,665 380,365 208.007 2 
Leather and its 
Ss peg eget a B33 0307 riviera t 868,32 9 

tone, clay & glass 5 , ans 

Railroad rep.shops 428,291 648,90. ea ae , 
Rubber products.. 141,997 198,074 1 si 768 
Tobacco manufac. 129,299 105,251 


TRADE AND COMMERCE hb 


The balance of trade for the fiscal year 1928-29 w a 
§1,082,000,000, the largest amount since 1921- 2 
offset in part by net imports of $155, oon i) de 7 
net exports of silver amounting to 000. 
Foreign loans were also sharply reduced Man “the pre to re 
ceding year. Then cs 

Exports of merchandise reached $5, 374 000,006 ,000, Pes 
an increase of 10%, and imports $4, 298, 000 
increase of 3.5%. Cotton, ote ine ‘automobiles 
and _ parts, mantifactured food stuffs, iron and. “ 
products, copper, tobacco and fruit ‘showed notable pine 
increases in export values. In quantity and value of 
imports, silk, newsprint and wood-pulp, veeenn %s 
oils and copper showed notable increases. Rubber — 
pt pane bene showed increase in quantity Dut 

ecrease in value. 1 

Imports from Europe amounted to $1,303, age 000, a 
an meee "$2, 507" 000; 000. say an in e eee ze + 

mounted to 0)» OF 
$75, 000,000. Great ‘Britain taking $865, 000,000, ook 4 
increase of $56,000,060, meee cotton. Asia 
$685,000,000, an inerease of $117,000,000_ of ak 
$50,000,000 was the increase of bee ‘to China and 
$39,000/000 to Japan. Sales to Africa amounted to 


and iat eens $193,00 000, an 


ho? 
484 
accounted for in copper and newsprint. Latin 
North America took $420,000,000 of exports, an in- 
crease of $25,000,000 and furnished $477,000,000 
of the imports. South America took $551,000,000 
of the exports, an increase of $115,000,000 (20.8%) 
taken chiefly by Argentina and Brazil, and supplied 
' $612,000,000 of the imports, an increase of $52,- 
000,000 (9%) chiefly copper ore from Chile and Peru 
and petroleum and coffee from Venezuela. 
_. Finished_ manufactures supplied 47% of the 
_ exports. . Imports showed an increase of 147 in 
_ semi-manufactured products which totaled $849.- 
- 000,000, and a decrease of 2% in crude materials 
which totaled $1,510,000,000. The value of finished 
ai eet tne imported was $931,000,000; of manu- 
_ facture foodstuffs, $961,000,000; and in crude food- 
stuffs, $544,000,000, both practically unchanged. 
_ . Americans at the beginning of 1928 accordin: to 
estimates made by the Department of Commerce, 
We had invested abroad approximately $5,200,000,000 
in Latin America, $4,300,000,000 in Europe, 33,900,- 
000,000 in Canada, $700,000,000 in China, Japan and 
wae The Philippines, and $400,000,000 elsewhere. In- 
_. vestments in foreign corporate securities publicly 
offered in the United States from Jan. 1, 1914 to 
Jan. 1, 1928 alone totaled $3,713,307,900; and in 1928 
the foreign capital issues floated totalled $1,487,861,- 
680 par value, about $1,250,951,267 net. 
hs The value of imports and exports was: 


Year. ; Excess of 

(Fiseal). | Imports. Exports. Exports. 

en Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
-:1920-21.. .2,556,869,711 6,516,510,033 3,959,640,322 
Si 2.. .3,073,853,263 3,771,156,489 697,303,226 
.. 18,780,958,965 3,956,733,373 175,774,408 
.3,554,036,954 4,223,973,222 669,936,268 
j .3,824,128,375 4,778,330,897 954,190,758 
_ 1925-26. . .4,466,613,831 4,653,509,472 186,895,641 
1926-27. .4,256,825,000 4,970,541,000 713,716,000 
1927-28... .4,147,499,473 4,877,070,585 — 729,571,112 
—*1928-29. ..4,291,857,565 5,373,612,728 1,081,755,163 
The amount of gold and silver imported and 

‘pxported was: 

tah ws Imports. ort: 
i old. Silver. 


—=— 


Exports. 
Gold. Silver. 


_ Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. 
191 468,318,273 70,684,298 27,345,282 62,694,677 
_ 122-3 284,089,550 64,947,025 49,021,975 55,906,956 


_ 123-4 417,025,638 79,939,985 10,206,941 98,785,586 
24-5 134,145,136 71,607,902 248,729,698 108,828,727 
125-6 210,726,485 69,400,376 113,438,459 97,981,732 
605,000 103,845,000 80,881,000 

102, 79,964,000 
,316,000 86,407,000 


% ra 
’ The United States had on July 1, 1929, on the Sea 
and the Lakes, a merchant marine of 3,696 vessels of 
100 tons and over (4,336 in 1928) totaling 14,377,114 
tonnage (14,537,958). Of these 3,254 were steam, 
7 288 sar 748 sailing, and 37 auxilliary. 
. The United States leads in oil-using vessels, having 
‘ July 1, 1929, 381 (383 tankers of above 1,000 tons 
wh, of 2,374,358 (2,375,121) tons, and 1,793 (1,818) 
eamers fitted for burning fuel with a tonnage of 
3,799,433 (8,892,942), nearly one-half the world 
— total ‘of 3,787. 
There entered at American ports in 1928 a total 
ergs of 80,207,772 (74,309,813 in 1927) of which 
1,284,611 tonnage were American and 48,923,161 
onnage were foreign. 
-_- ~-RATLROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 
- The total railroad mileage, Jan. 1, 1929, was 249,- 
Aa, of which that of Class I railroads was 240,243. 
e capitalization of the railroads was $23,614,- 
5,858, of which $9,622,775,686 was stock, and $13,- 
1,550 172 funded debt. Dividends in 1927 totaled 
567,280,717, Net operating income (after deduction 
of taxes, equipment, rental, etc.) in 1928, $1,193,133,- 
3 Ta a return of 4.71% on their investment; (in 1927, 
 §$ ,085, 141,596, a return of 4.38%). Gross operating 
revenues in 1928 were $6,177,761,036 ($6,210,029,- 
786 in 1927), oon expenses in 1928 were 
$4,472,480,262. The railroads paid in taxes $395,- 
066,480 in 1928. The number of employees of all 
_ railroads in 1927 was 1,735,105 whose average wage 
was $1,677.24 a year. 
, On Jan. 1, 1927 there were 287,928 miles of state 
highways, of which 163,059 miles were surfaced and 
_ 2,731,172 miles of local roads. Congress in June 
1926, appropriated $165,000,000 for the construction 
of highways during the two years ending June 30, 
1929. Of this $15,000,000 was for building im- 
roved roads in the national parks. The balance, 
73,125,000 a year, was matched dollar for dollar 
y states through which the highways were to be 
built except in the mountain and Pacific states where 
a lesser amount is accepted, making the total mini- 
_ tnum for the states $66,015,664. 
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tive 
Americans spend annually $14,000,000,000 for the — 
purchase and maintenance of automobiles; the num- 
ber of passenger cars produced in 1928 was 3,827,849 
and trucks 530,899; 368,328 passenger cars and 
138,782 trucks valued at $522,097,974 were exported 
in 1928. The number of all cars registered in 1928 
was 24,629,921 (23,127,315 in 1927), or about one to 
every 5.6 inhabitants. ray 

The production of electric power by public utility 
plants in 1928 was approximately 87,851,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, about 40% being from water power, 
and-there were over 22,000,000 consumers. Capital 
invested exceeds $25,500,000,000. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


The national wealth of the United States on 
Dec. 31, 1922, as shown by a survey by the Census 
Bureau, wes $320,863,862,.000. an increase of 72.2 
per cent. over 1912 ($186,299,664,000). The per — 
eapita wealth of the nation increased from $1,950 1 
to $2,918 in ten years, or 49.6 per cent. It is pointed 
out, however, that at 1913 prices the grand total 
for 1922 would be $206,000,000,000 and the per 
capita wealth $1,885. (See Index for tables.) 

Real estate not taxed in the United States, includ- 
ing schools, churches, and State and local public 
oe and institutions, is valued at $20,032,475,- 

000. : 
The national income of the United States, accord- 
ing to a study made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, was $78.649,000,000 in 1926, $77,313,- 
000,000 in 1925, and $70,768,000,000 in 1924. This is 
$671.43 per capita, and $1,805.37 per person gain- 
fully employed. The Board estimated the National 
wealth had risen by Dec. 31, 1925 to $355,300,000,000. 

Millionaires have increased from 7,000 in 1914 to 
between 30,000 and 40,000 in 1928, Carl Snyder of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York told the 
American Statistical Association at Chicago, Dec. 
27, 1928; half of these were due to the fall in the value 
of the dollar, and considerable part due to the enor- 
mous rise in the value of securities and to their 
collossal manipulation. i 

The volume of money in circulation on June 30, 
1929 was $4,746,296,567 ($4,796,621,260 in 1928); 
the amount held by Federal Reserve Banks and 
agents, $156,039,088; the amount in the United 
States Treasury, $3,789,886,214 (which does not in- 
‘ude $1,854,372,591 held in trust against gold and 
silver certificates and treasury notes of 1890); total 
stock of money $8,538,796,197. The circulation per 
capita was $39.62 ($40.52 in 1928). 

The United States Treasury and Federal Reserve 
banks on Jan. 1, 1929 held $3,746,111,000 in gold, 
which was 37.6% of the total gold holdings of the 
forty principal countries. 

The United States had a gross debt of $26,596,701,- 
684 on Aug. 13, 1919, when the war debt was ai its 
peak. This on June 30, 1929, had been reduced to 
$16,931,088,484, a decrease of $673,204,717 in the " 
fiscal year.’ Interest on the public debt dropped 
from $731.764,476 to $678,330,400, a decrease of 
$73,434,076. The annual interest rate on the ‘ 
interest_bearing debt was reduced to 3.87% on June 
30, 1928. The Government’s ordinary receipts in the 
fiscal year 1928-29 (previous fiscal year figures in 
parentheses) amounts to $4,033,250,225 ($4,042,- 
iE 1g) GRR Sere eas eS 

, »643,519, ; surplus for year, $184,- > | 
787,035 ($398,828,281). + ia = 

Internal Revenue taxes collected during the fiscal 
year 1928-29, totaled $2,939,054,575, an increase of 
$148,518,838 over the preceding year. Total indi- 
vidual income tax collections during the fiscal year 
1928-29 were $1,095,541,172, an increase of $212.- 
814,069 from 1927-28 which were $882,727,103. 
Total corporation income tax collected was $1,235,- 
733,256, a decrease of $56,112,693 from. 1928. 


, 


C hh cal = 
amounted to $602,262,786 ($568,986,188 in 1 192708), 


) 
The total Federal taxation was 541 
; Awe sit om figures edger eg for Pedal Beate ed 
ocal taxation were for the fisc: 
estimate of the National eaaet nhs Goce 


property taxes in 1927 w; 432,- 
287,461. Figures for municipal and Inge) take 
revenue and expenditures were not available. 
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The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
United States of America, as constituted in 1790, 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Delaware, Maryland. Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. * 

* The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is but 326,378 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, _Ternessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota, have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 

eg Canada to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean 

, to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion 

; of the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress, Oct. 30, 1779, asked the States to cede 
to the General Government the vast areas of un- 
settled lands lying between the _ Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, in order 
to end conflicting boundary claims inherited from 
royal cnarters. 

uis was done, 1781-1802, by New York; Massa- 
chusetts (1785); Connecticut (1786); Virginia (1784); 
Norvh Carolina and Georgia. 

: The General Government welded the ceded 

areas into two great tracts—the territory northwest 

: of the Ohio River (in 1787); and the territory south 


{ : 


= 4 | Added. Added. 
; DIvISION. Yr. |! Square DIVISION. Yr. | Square DIyIsIon. Yr.| Square — 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 
’ Louisiana purchase.|1803| 827,987||Gadsden purchase. |1853 29,670|| Panama Canal Zone}1904 527 
Gained through _||Alaska........... 1867| 590,884/|Danish West Indies . ent oes a 
treaty with Spain|1819 13,435|| Hawaiian Islands. .|1898 6,449 (now Virgin Isl.).|1917 13D: Tete 
Florida...........{1819| — 58,666//Porto Rico........ 1899 3,435 —|————__ 
Texas..... eoee-.- {1845} 389,166)/Guam............ 1899 210|| Total added area'.... 2,850,749 
OPTEZON. «. oe'cje oo ee 1846| 286,541|| Philippine Islands..|1899| 114,400 Total United States in- ny 
Mexican cession. . .'1848 529,189'' American Samoa. ..;1900 77' cluding original 13 States, 3,738,371 — 


The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
f Treaty of 1846 between the United States and 

Great. Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 

cause the Government at Washington claimed it, 

in 1848, on_ three pata ame ee at, and 
: occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 
= Florida Purchase. 

As constituted at its organization, in 1848, the 


. Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
Pe forty-second parallel of latitude, and comprised 


the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 
The second accession was the Floridas, which the 
7 United States bought from Spain in 1819. 

* No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
of nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 

y the United States against Spain. ~ 
> The third accession came Dec. 29, 1845, when 
— the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 
. as a State. is area now comprises Texas, and 

: parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
ma The Seen pe ee Treaty of 1848 which 
he concluded the Mexican Wat gave the United States 
M its fourth accession of national territory, Serious 
; disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
' and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
‘ was wiped out in 1853 by the Gadsden Purchase 
ve for the United States of the area in dispute. » The 
( 1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
¢ raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 


a age Purchase cost the United States $10,- 
‘4 The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
$4 area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
=F Mexico and part of Colorado. 


The fifth increase United States territory 


eame with the 


1, 1868, no interest being charged. 
cessi h Hawaiian 


— The United States—Territorial Expansion. 
TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES. Cig aha 


~ =a - i, 40h oe 
(Compiled from official sources, mainly documents and other data gathered by the United States Bureau 
id ' -of the Census.) i 


of the Ohio River. The former comprised the Ter- i 
ritories of Ohio and Indiana. : : ' 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE, Zz 

The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted in 1790 came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson), April 30, 1803, from France, 
in the reign_of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
francs ($15,000,000), plus payment of the ‘‘French | 
Spoliation Claims,” comprised the Mississippi 
River's west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the — 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- — 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, — 
most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 


ig ae PS oa 
e United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions on March 10, 1804, and | 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory of 
Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); and the Terri- _ 
tory of Louisiana. eS Soa re 
Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was — 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana — 
Purchase to $27,267,622. NF 
The following table shows the territorial ex 
pansion of the United States, by years and areas: 


Kadded. 


Under the treaty of Dec. 10, 1898, the United — 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with ~ 
the relinquishment of all claims to Porto Rico, — 
Guam and the Philippine Islands; and, under a 
later treaty of Nov. 7, 1900, a further payment 
of $100,000 was made to Spain for cession to the 
United States of any and all islands (Cagayan 
Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago lying outside 
of the Hines described in Article IIT. of the treaty 
of Dec. 10, 1898. No interest was paid in either — 
case. 2 eh aan 

The Samoan Isles, in 1889, by agreement of the — 
United States, Great Britain and Germany, in 
conference at Berlin, were recognized as Inde — 
pendent, neutral territory, with Malietoa as King, 
under the joint protection of the three Rees 
named. In 1898 the United States accepted Pago 
Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and naval base. — 

By the Anglo-German Convention of Nov. 14, — 
1899, effective Feb. 16, 1900, Tutuila and the adja- — 
cent isles of Tau, Olesinga and Ofu were ceded 
to the United States; Samoa, to Germany; the 
Tonga, Savage and Solomon Islands to Great Britain. — 
The Mauna Islands were ceded to the United States 
in 1964 by the King of the group. : 

The United States did not acquire, by the Isth- 
mian Canal Convention of Nov. 18, 1903, any 
title to territory in the Republic of Panama, but 
merely a perpetual right of occupation, use, and 
control of and over a zone of land ten miles in width. 
For this privilege it paid to the Republie of Panama 
the sum of $10,000,000, and undertook to pay the 
sum of $250,060 annually so long as such occu- 
pancy continued, such payments beginning on 
Feb. 26, 1913. : : 

The United States and the Colombian Congresses 
ratified, in 1921, a treaty of the United States with 
Coiombia by which Colombia has received $25,- 
000,000 Gn yearly instalments of $5,000,000) as 
compensation for the loss of territorial sovereignty 
over Panama and the Canal Zone. Ratificaiions 
of the two countries were exchanged at Bogota, 
Colombia, on March 1, 1922. The Loree. pagers 
of $5,000,000 was made six months thereafter, the 
last on Sept. 2, 1926. ; 

For the Danish West Indies, consisting of the 
islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, the ~ 
United States paid 325,090,000, ahd took posses- 
gion on March 31, 1917. They then had 32,000 
population. _ 


31,000, 
4,169,337|32,000,000 


5, iF 756|36,300,000] 854,626 


__The Navy in 1799 had 42 vessels with 950 cannon. 
Metalic money in circulation in 1799 was estimated 
at Fas 000, 000; the nominal) public debt, calculated 
fees r money of that period, was $200,000,000; 

be a are $88,456,038. 


THE CENSUS OF 1800. 


The Federal Census of 1800 (the figures of the later 

‘hy censuses have since then been officially revised and 
how stand as published elsewhere in the Almanac) 

ivided the population as follows: 

Bree white males—under 10 yrs., 741,349; 10 to 16 

I Erp 16 to 26 yrs., 383,422; 26 to 45 yrs., 

"994 45 yrs. and up, 257,560. 

ee white females—under 10 yrs., 694,178; 10 

0 16 yrs., 315,254; 16 to 26 yrs., 391, 341; 26 to 45 


U. S., Incl. Possessions. 


Land and | Per Cent. 
Water. of 1920. 


Land and 
Water. 


Square Miles | 
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3,026,789 


f ij Rank 
rey STATE. Gross, 


y UNITED STATES 


Land. |Water. 


GROWTH OF THE UNITED SERTER 1774-1800. 
(Compiled mostly from Official Documents; published at London in 1801.) 
"Length of the United States, 1,250 miles; breadth, 1,040 miles; area, 640,000,000 acres. 


\ EXPORTS.. ; 
45 Popu- |Improved —— Tonnage | Receipts, Expendi- iz 
Year. | lation. Lands. Militia. | Seamen. | Domestic Merchant Rev. } 
ey Produce.| Total. ! 


A Men. Men Dollars. | Dollars. To Dollars. | Dollars. 4 
2,486,000|20,860,000| 421,300 15,000} 6,100,000} 6,100,000} 1 ae 
3,250,000/21,500,000 1,6 18,000} 9,000,000) 10,150,000 


1609, 000, 694,889 30,090}15,060,500| 21,005,568 i 
4,294,417133,500,000| 715,736 33,060}15,420,000/26,011,788 ia 
737,208 39,900 16 ee osolaT 33,043, reea - 


62/300|27,991.413 
63,500|33,142,187 


AREA OF THE UNITED STATES AND OUTLYING POSSESSIONS—1790-1920. 


U. S., ExcLupING PossmssIons. 


Water area does not include oceans, Gulf of Mexico, or Great Lakes. 
LAND AND WATER AREA OF STATES; BY RANK, 1920 (Squure Miles). 


or OT OO ee eS See 


Vessels. 


61,327,441 
78,665,522 


yrs., 397,122; 45 yrs. ae up, acanee 
All other free persons except Indians, not taxed, _ 


,685. 

Slaves, 875,626. 

Total population, 5,172,312 exclusive of Tennessee, 
which was estimated at 100,000. 

Eastern States population, 1,232,511, including 
1,338 slaves (N. H., Mass., Me., Conn., Vt., Ret 

Middle States population, 1,399,544, including 
34,752 slaves (N. Y., N. J., Penn.). 

Southern States population, 2,540, a including 
840,536 slaves (Del., ware INES Car., Car., Ga., 
Ky., Northwest. tern. Indian Terr., iiss Terr. 

The population of the Northwest Territory ;(that 


a 
i=} 
I 


is, the territory northwest of the Ohio River) was 
45,365; dian Territory, 5,641; Mississippi Terr., 


POSSESSIONS 
Per Cent. 
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2,973,776 711,582 


Rank 
Area, 


Gross, | Land. |water, 


sereseesss| 1] 265,896] 262,398] 3,498|/Arkansas,...... 
a 2 r 
‘ 3 | 146,997] 146,131] “’866||Alabama....... 
4 | 122,634] 122,503] 131||New York...... 
5 | 113,956} 113,810] 146||Louisiana....... 
Mississippi... .. 
DIAdO. «s+: ° Pennsylvania 
‘Wyoming....... e Baa Veneta ag 
\. 10 84,990 ; Oni. 7 
eae. 11 80,858] 3,824 ||Kentuc 36 40 ; 
12 83,354) 534 indiana... Serie 37 388 3e0e8 
i Fear] PTR ccoica | GB | GB) 8 
ebraska,......| 15 76,808] 712||West Virginia..:| 40 24,17 30028 
North Dakota...; 16 70,183, 654 ||Maryland. 41 
Iclahoma.. 17 69:414|. 643 (vermont... 27” 42 erst O24 
Washingt 19 88336] 2.201 Nee arate, 4a | seal Sees 
ae f i 4 chusetts.. f 
Georgia. 20 58,72 540 ||New Jersey... . 45 "30e eee 
» Florida... 0/0...) 22 54,861! 3,805 ||Connecticut....} 46 _ 
Michigan. ee 7,480} 500 ||Delaware.. .. AT 3390 eas 
x TRO... 0. 3 56,147 Besse Se Disk an Sete 45 Late 1h 
Wisconain::/!::! 251 56,066! 55,356! B10lf | a saa Bae 


- was 16. 
1,038,692 native white, 


me Che States of the Wnion. ie 


e ALABAMA. 

Tea, square milez......... 51,998......28th in rank 
Population, 1920... 2,348,174 .13th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est. 73, ' 49.8 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census st.) ........... $3,002,043,000 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South, is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by the Gulf and Florida, and on the west 
by Mississippi. 

It is level and largely alluvial along the seashore 
and for a considerable distance in'and, rising to 
hilly or low mountainous elevations in the north- 
east. Forests originally covered most of the area, 
but have been materially reduced by non-conserva- 
*lon methods of lumbering. The State is well 
watered, and river navigation is available. The 
Alabama, formerly the Coosa, and the Tallapoosa, 
and the Tombigbee, joined by the Black Warrior, 
unite about 35 miles north of Mobile Bay into which 
their waters discharge through the Mobile and 
Tensas rivers. 

On the Tennessee River rapids at Muscle Shoals 
are the nitrate fixation plants built by the Federal 
Government in the World War, but not carried to 
point of production. The first four units of 30,000 
horse power each were placed in operation in 1925. 
The ultimate capacity is 612,000 horse power. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
past thirty years the mineral industries have been 
wonderfully developed. Birmingham bei known 
as ‘the Pittsburgh of the South.” In 1928, 2,546,000 
tons of pig iron were produced, the State rank- 
ing sixth. Alabama, as one of the 16 cotton States, 
raises normally about one-fifteenth of the country’s 
cotton; in 1928, 1,109,126 bales from 3,534,000 acres. 
The peanut crop in 1928 was 223, ,000 pounds, 
valued at $8,714,000 from 399,000 acres. Corn, white 
and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, hay and 
fruits are important crops. 

The Census of 1920 showed the iron and ateel 
industries, in value of products, $121,998,000, were 
second to agriculture, $304,348,638, and ahead of 
lumber and timber products, $55,139,000, yellow 
pine being 91.3 per cent. of the cut, with 1,642,588,- 
000 alae pe! Mare oak cut bein Segal PS et 
maple, ash, hickory, cypress an © also sup 
lumber. Cotton mills numbered 99 in 1928, With 
24,555 looms and 1,602,534 spindles. 

Coal production in 1928 was 1,740,000 tons from 
272 mines. Coal underlies approximately 8,000 
square miles. Iron ore deposits are sufficient to 
last the present blast furnaces 165 years. In 1928 
6,397,844 tons were mined. Limestone and dolomite 
are abundant. Rich quarries of fine marble are 
worked; production in 1928 was valued at $59,866,- 


040. 

The United States census of manufactures ,1927, 
reported 2,355 establishments (2,349 in 1925, with 
119,019 employees (116,599) earning $105,488,817 
($101,242,839) and a product valued at $550,- 
372,126 ($552,824,044). The leading industry 
is the manufacture of cotton goods, 68 mills with 
24,825 employees earning $15,927,634 and an 
output valued at $80,833,617 ($85 982,623). The 
nine steel and rolling mills th 7,473 employees 
earning $11,010,770 had an output valued at $73,487,- 
368 ($74,738,760 in 1925): 12 blast. furnaces’ with 
4,157 employees earning $4,574,023 ‘had an output 
valued at $49,455,982 ($54,331,148); and 34 cast- 
iron pipe foundries with 40,840 (11 621) employees 
earning $10,619,902 ($12,404,887) ad* an output 
Valued at $42,590,922 ($46,184,691). The produc- 
tion of coke was valued at $25,510,423 ($27,240,458) 
and of lumber, timber and planing-mill products, 
$67,140,249 ($71,467,832). 

Practically all of the State’s foreign commerce 
passes through Mobile, The channel from the 
docks to the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet 
deep. The State tela the | toe apse eS, 
connecting all the railway es enterin 
with all the docks. Exports in 1928 from this port 
totalled $41,492,772. 

Railroad mileage, in 1928, was 5,434. 

‘A feature of Alabama is the high proportion of 
Negro population. Two of each five persons are 
black. Alabama is intensely American, there being 
only about 20,000 foreign-born. In some portions 
the Negro population is about 80 oe cent. of the 
total. The rate of illiteracy, by the 1920 census, 

.1 per cent. of the total population. Of the 
P11 dod" Sagroes 2104690 

6.3 per cent.; aud of the 674, roes, 210, 
ware: illiterate, or 31.3 per cent. client ogress, 
however, is making toward % higher standard, §the 


em ‘The States—Descriptive. 


obs 


ercentage of illiterates having been reduced from 


BS in 1910. Expenditures on: 2 
$17 304,050. Dp on schools in 1926 were — 


A famous agency for this improvement is the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, ToUMaee 
in 1880 by the late Dr. Booker T. Washington, a 
Negro acknowledged as leader of his race. The 
enrolment was 1,736. The enrolment at the 
University of Alabama, a State endowed and con- 
trolled institution, at which only whites matriculate, 
was 3,000, with 2,000 students in other higheredu- 
cational institutions. BAC ayy, 

The convict leasing system came to an end by law 
on June 30, 1928 when 800 negro convicts were trans-= 
— from the coal mines to state farms and road — 
work. See. : 

Alabama has neither a State income nor a State 
inheritance tax; both are prohibited by the Consti- __ 


tution. } 
ARIZONA. 
- -113,956.. 
3. 


bth tn rank 


Area, square miles . 
46th in rank 


Population, 1920...... 34,162 
Population, 1928 (est.). F J 41°00 $¢.mr 2 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)......... $1,314,291,000 
Whereas Alabama has 49.5 persons aud Massachu- 
setts 509 to the square mile, Arizona, a mountain — 
State, has 4.1—and of the 334,162 of population, 
(1920), there are 60,325 Mexicans, which fact, — 
together with the warm climate and the ease of life 
there, made Arizona one of the picturesque Statesin 
the frontier days. ‘ 1 irda a ee 
It is situated in Southwestern United States, west 
from New Mexico, east from California, and south — 
from Utah and Colorado, and is on the boundary — 
between the United States and Mexico. ee 
Arizona prides itself on being a man-made State. 
Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless — 
before irrigating water was turned on, have been made 
highly productive. Agriculture has greatly in-— 
creased, and new irrigation projects promise further 
enrichment. The topography 1s broken, being 
mountainous in portions of every section; the north- 
ern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude, and the 
southern from 500 to 2,500. On the broad plains — 
and mountain sides livestock graze, and through the ~ 
valleys the irrigating waters are led. Long staple — 
cotton has been developed as a principal erop, other 
products being wheat, corn, barley, oats, hay, — 
potatoes and immense quantities of sub-tropical — 
Dates thrive. E 


Copper mines in — 
the State are among the greatest in the world. the — 
In 1928 the 


loyees earning $4,325,430 b 
$82,745,017 ($106,926,324 in 1925 and $95,945,565 in 


Railroad mileage, in 1928, was 2,496. re 
Apart from the generally picturesque character 
of the State, tourists are attracted by the Roose: elt, 
Dam, supplying irrigating waters for the Salt River 
Valley, one of the two greatest dams in the world, 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, one 
of the scenic wonders of the world, 200 miles long 

and averaging 12 miles wide and one mile deep. 
Livestéck raising lends both economic value and 
the element of the picturesque to life In Arizona, the © 
industry having caused the development of many 
very large ranches, some of which comprise hundreds 
of thousands of acres, with the ‘‘cowboy”” an essen- 
tial factor. : 
Of the land area of the State, about 72,838,400 — 
acres, 11,065,291 were taken up by "10,802 farms 
(census of 1925). The value of the land and build- 
was $194,048,696, of implements, $6,928,123, 
and of livestock $43.106,566. The number of cattle 
was 1,068,727; sheep 1,193,905; and horses 111,601. 
Of the land 578,246 acres were crop land and 10,101,- 
361 pasture. ‘wo-thirds of the farms were Irrigated 


« 
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one-half of the Pacific coastline of the United States; 
is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the east by 
Nevada and Arizona, and on the south by Mexico. 
It is 1,000 miles long. Its topography is most — 
varied and its climate as well. Every phase of 
surface character is presented, and the geological 
peculiarity of the North and South American Conti- 
nents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge that 
runs from the Arctic Circle southward through the 
States into Mexico parallel to and near the seashore. 
There is much plains land, too, and every kind of 
soil that marks the temperate and sub-tropical 
zones, with practically all climates which are fourd 
in such regions. The State has no navigable rivers, 
except the lower Sacramento, but abundant waters 
in smaller streams enable immense irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless. California is the 
leading State in irrigation, its enormous fruit, garden 
and much of the grain output being attributable 


fn 1920. Cotton grown on 202,000 acres in 1928 
149,435 bales. 4 
eee cnanerer areas the surface of the earth is low, 
having formed the bed of a primal sea in which are 
immense deposits of the several kinds of salts. such 
as potash, nitrates and others, of great potential 
value. : 
Be) literacy among the native whites is low—2.1 per 
hake awnito nawone the foreign-born, mostly Mex- 
 feans, it is 27.5. 
a Meena le the seat of the University of Arizona, 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. Phoenix, 
‘the capital and largest city, is the centre of the 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River Valley. 
“Arizona has a large population of Indians, 32,989 
(1920), mostly Apaches, Navajos, Hopis, on reser- 
vations, a number exceeded oun in Oklahoma. 
_ They occupy 18,653,014 acres, val ued at $61,843,- 
402, and with an income of $5,482,039, 
> ne 


: ANSAS. largely thereto. 
ar vs 53,335 26th in rank Californians especially pride themselves in the 
Area, square miles.....--;. SOD ado was pti he climate, which has such fame as to attract visitors 


from all corners of the earth, particularly in the 
winter. For their accommodation many luxurious 
hotels are Maintained. There are thousands of 
miles of exceflent roads on which the State has 


¥ "* 36.4 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ....-++++++ $2,699,617,000 
- Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old 


‘South, situate inland, in the West South Central 
, group, Missouri bounding it-on the north, Tennessee 
and Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
and Texas and Oklahoma.on the west. The Missis- 
‘sippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountainous 
elevations of the Ozarks. 

Et: griculture is the chief source of wealth. The 
1920 census gave $340,813,256 as the value of all 
crops; lumber and timber products are next with 
BS 200, en8 there is considerable coal, lead and 
haan ese i 

iy ‘Or ‘the 33 616,000 acres 15,632,439 are farm land 
in 221,991 farms with 7,323,199 acres in crops as 
returned by the census of 1925, land and buildings 
_ valued at aay ae at $31,254,570, 
and liv ay » , 5 

. 7 Aaah ee discovered in Murfreesboro, Pike 
— Cor 


inty in HS ail a Abed eee have been found, 
. the best w n .23 carats. 
the Rest weleniguced in 1928. 1.245.982 bales of 
cotton from 3,681,000 acres. The crop in 1927 
suffered severely from the Mississip i flood, 3,048,000 
; ee citing but 999,983 bales. The yield in 1926 
from 3,790,000 acres was 1,547,932 bales. 
h eae oa peepee in 1928 was 32,295,000 barrels, 
in 1927, 40,179,000 barrels. 
The United States census of manufactures. 1927. 
reported 1,146 establishments (1.257 in 1925). with 
40,032 employees (43,977) earning $35,288,168 
: ($37 538,492), and a product valued at $182'750'871 
> $l 5,208,015). The leading industry is the manu- 
acture of lumber and timber products (including 
oe 342 establishments with 22,583 employees 
earning 18,579,315 and an output valued at $64,- 
sack corn, oats, potatoes, white and sweet, hay, 


ped. 
From a ee 172,230 bales of cotton were 


ea $14,314,173 
product valued at $356,910,953 ($369,581,955). The 


tobacco and fruits are produced. Roses are grown 
350 canning and preserving establishments, for fruits, 


extensively for the making of perfumes. 
The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
gone abounding, with much of the rapidly-disap- 
_ pearing hardwood which forms an important article 
of Arkansan commerce. 
Railroad mileage, in 1928, was 4,946. 
The Negro represents one-third of the population, 
- with the inevitable consequent illiteracy of 21.8 per 
. Wale Pe test them, that of the native-born whites 
being 4.5, and the average for the whole population, 
9.4. Asin all Southern States, keen effort is exerted 
to improve this matter, average illiteracy having 
fallen from 12.6 per cent. in 1910. 
- Likewise, as in most of the Southern States, the 
Baptist Church comes first with communicants, the 
Methodist being second, .and Roman Catholic and 
_ Presbyterian following in that order. 
~ The Southern custom is followed by providing 
separate schools for black and white, about 500,000 
a upils attending. Besides the State University at 
‘ayetteville, with 1,500 students, there are several 
-chureh colleges with about 750 students each. 
_ Expenditures for public schools in 1926 was 
$13,965,866. 
“The Hot Springs, a national reservation in the 
western part of the State, are world famed and sup- 
port thousands who attend the wants of tourists. 


CALIFORNIA. 


976); 496 lumber, timber and 
33,082 employees earning $46,28' 
valued at $129,168,177. 

Motion picture production in 1927 had 78 studios 
with 6,614 employees earning $15,513,665 had an 
output valued at $101,044,521, as compared with 72 
studios in 1925, employing 3,722 earning $8,783,692 
from an output valued at $62,821,194. 

Enormous shipping is carried on. The value of 
exports from the port of Los Angeles in 1928 was 
$141,898,579 and in 1927, $120,573,450; the value of 
imports for 1928, $54,401,013 and for 1927, $47,139,- 
691. The value of exports from San Francisco in 
1928 was $201,267.790 and in 1927, $174,554,589; 
mports for 1928, $198,289,682; in 1927, $199,998,613. 

California was fourth in rank in the value of its 
exports in 1928, $345,436,658 ($309,544,746 in 1927). 

Mining interests are extensive, in gold, silver 
copper, lead and quicksilver, California in’ 1926 

ing third rank in mineral proce ee the value 
being $523,352,259 ($496,923,376 in 1925). 

California yielded first place in the production of 

petroleum to Oklahoma in 1927. The output was: 


>. 


- 


Area, are miles ,.. «168,297. .2d in rank 1928, 231,982,000 barrels: 1 
4 ; 1927, 230,752,000; 
Population 10 sayy PA2G BOL... 8th tn rank | 254,673,000; and 1925, 282 492,000.."The ougput of 
ealth, 1983 (Census est.) ........ '1876,031,734,000 | Ratural gas in 1926 was 204,915,000 M. cubic feet, 


valued at $35,495,000. The State produces all the 


“California, in the Pacific group, occupies about | borax mined in the country. 


- vag, 


- » = 
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The ‘Pentamelto River navigable tou 180. miles ‘The United 

_ transports 1,000,000 tons of frei a 403 coshieee 

Re deb Nas eight and over 100,000 

The forests, in common with all States of the 

a= Pacfic group, are very extensive, ae gee every 
the purely 


uris 
000, and in Sequoi 
exceeding 10 feet in 


Railway facilities are plentiful, and freight tonnage Ba 
and tourist travel are heavy. The rapidly improv- n 


f output in 1923 was $13,465,000; silver, $3,025,682; | ing highways are covered by mai | n 
: in 1924, yold, $13,041,500; silver, $2,262,596; in | automobile parties, which, en toute, soak tne deca 
1925, gold, $13,042,200; silver, $2,130,792; in 1926, | attractions of mountain and valley, chief among 2 


which are the mineral springs at Colorado Springs 
and eyerywhere are unusual conformation and 
coloration. The State has developed a wonderful 
highway through the reserved State Park, which is 
scenic and diverse in interest. The Royal Gorge 
of the Arkansas, through which the Denver & Ri 
Grande runs, is justly famed. : 
Railroad mileage, in 1927, was 5,077. © ey 3 
Illiteracy is low at 3.2 per cent. of the whole pop- © 
ulation in 1920; native white, 1.4 per cent. and ~ 
foreign-born, 12.4 Higher education is served by | 
the State University at Boulder, University of — 
Denver, State Agricultural College at Fort Collins. 
State Teachers’ College at Greeley, the State Normal — 
School at Gunnison, and the State School of Mines — 
ety Golden, which has advanced far in mineralogic 
science, by 


Sy Illiteracy is low—3.3 per cent. in 1920; it was 3.7 
in 1910. Of the 2,075,467 native whites, only 8,747, 
‘ or 4-10ths of 1 per ceat., were illiterate, illiteracy 

among the foreign-born being 10.5. 
The Japanese population in 1920 was 71,952, an 
Increase of 30,596 in ten years; and of Chinese. 28,812, 

‘ a@ decrease of 7,436. 

i Los Angeles, by repeated annexation of territory, is 
7g now the largest city in area inthe United States— 
¥ 


442.5 square miles (one-third the size of Rhode 
Island), and claimed a population by local estimate for 
January 1, 1929, of 1,427,480. 
‘ The State has three universities—Leland Stan- 
cs ford Jr., the University of California, which matric- 


+ 


ulates about 19,000; and the University of Southern cs 
ai California. There are many colleges. The Lick CONNECTICUT. ‘ as Coe 
_ observatory is one of the most important in the world. | Area, square miles.......... 4.965.. ... 46th in rank 
r One of the points of interest is the motion picture | Population, 1920........ 1,380,631...... 29th in rank ~ 
if colony at Hollywood, a suburb of Los Angeles. The | Population, 1928 (est.). ..1,667,000...335.7 t0 sq.m. 
oe pencemete = ae oS Aes ape peas Tony, 4 Wealth, 1923 (Census €st.)....-..+.+.+ $5,256,445,000 
; ken on abou ays of the year, while the i i : Ay eg 
f fOPORTADUY alia flora afford most varied locations.” Connecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States ot 3 
yf Yosemite National Park is a scenic wonder. The | te Union, is situate in New England; bounded on — 
Oe retention of the Spanish influence in architecture, | the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 


Rhode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and — 
.on the west by New York. It was settled early in ~ 


the climate and the profusion of vegetation where 
water flows on the lands attract many tourists. 


< The Roman Catholic Church leads all religious ; 

x bodies, the bequeathal to later gencrations of the “Bd be pits, oot Cena 9? gi ire ae ess Aen ‘i 
i work done by the Catholic missionaries who estab- = WO 88) NEW TiSvel OU Sate Sana 

7 lished a string of 26 missions a day’s march apart | Puritans from Massachusetts at Hartford, in 1635. 

: from the Mexican line to upper San Francisco Bay. | In 1639 it adopted a written constitution, confirmed 
Pa by a charter from King Charles II. in 1662, and © 

i COLORADO. replaced in 1818 by a State constitution. :" ira 
a : Connecticut's surface is broken, there being ridge 
——-Bopntiadion. 1980... 2. 9991680... .193a tm rank | after ridge, with verdant valleys between, Toward 
‘hs Population, 1928 (est.). . .1,090,000... 10.4 to sq. m. | the shores of the Sound, the land is generally flat, but 


it rises to about 2.000 feet of altitude in the north- 
western part, where the Berkshire Hills begin and 
extend northward into Massachusetts and Vermont. — 
Originally, the entire State was heavily wooded ~ 
with all trees known to the temperate zone, hard-— 
wood and coniferous varieties abounding. Lumber- 
ing has reduced the timber supply materially. The  ~ 
water supply is large for industrial uses. The Con-— rt 
necticut River and the Housatonic are the principal 
streams, their valleys immensely productive. To- 
bacco is a very great source of wealth, 29,346,000 

ounds being grown on 21,900 acres in 1926, and 
8,886,000 pounds from 24,000 acres in 1927, all 
of the highest grade. In 1920 the value of all crops 
was $44,472,644. i : 

The State is now intensely industrial, although 
earlier it was agricultural. ‘The 1920 census indi- 
cated that 62.7 per cent. of the people live in towns 
of 10,000 or more population, and that, including — 
smaller towns, 85 per cent. live urban lives, prae- — 
tically every town having industries. Connecticut 
presents an unusual contrast in the presence, es~ 
pecially in the western part, of hundreds of beautiful 
country homes of New York and other city folk, 
alongside of towns and villages in which industry 
flourishes. ee 

Besides its pre-eminence in manufacturing indus-- 
try, Connecticut has in the capital, Hartiord, also 
the insurance centre of the United States. a. 

The United States census of manufactures. 9927, 
reported 2,877 establishments (3,062 in 1925), with 
240,806 employees (242,362) earning $304,503,907 
(3301 199,666), and a product valued at $1,284,738,- 

3. ($1,274,951,562). The leading industry is the» ~ 
production of brass products, with 67 establishments 
with 20,442 employees earning $28,537,673 and the 
roduct valued at $152,389,73 ($156, 1 41,974)... The 
3 foundry and machine-shops, with 16,799 eiz- 


it Wealth, 1923 (Census e8t.)........... $3,229,412,000 
ed Colorado, one of the mountain States, is 

bounded on the north by Wyoming and Nebraska, 
on the east by Nebraska and Kansas, on the south 
by Oklahoma and New Mexico, and on the west 


by Utah. 

Its topography is varied, being plains lands in the 
east and south, but rising to the elevations of the 
Rocky Mountain range in the west, 40 peaks 
towering to an altitude of 14,000 feet. The Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad, noted for its 
scenic beauty, crosses Marshall Pass at an altitude 
of 10,856 feet, and Tennessee Pass, near Leadville, 
has an altitude of 10,240. 

The Moffat double-track railroad. tunnel, 32,150 
feet long under James Peak at an altitude of 9,100 
fect was begun, Oct., 1923, and formally opened Mar. 
1, 1928. It opened up a great territory lying west of 
the Continental Divide. 

Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 
ductive. aereerion is extensive, and has lifted 
agriculture to first place in the State, ahead of mining 
and livestock, which come next. The 1920 census 
showed all crops valued at $181,065,239, even 
eral production, $51,217,038, being’ behind, although 
the State abounds in mineral wealth, and develop- 
ment is rapid, with petroleum abundant and pro- 
duction great. Minerals produced are gold (second 
jn output in the country), in 1926, $7,078,033; silver, 
$2,935,372; copper, zine, lead, Manganese, gypsum ; 
and the State is first in radium output and second in 
tungsten. Coal output in 1928 was 9,877, 00) tons. 

Petroleum production in 1928 was 2, 72,000 
 parrels; 1927, 2,787,000. There are 900.990 acres of 
- oil shale land. , 


x 


t 7 
loyees earning $24,206,125 ‘had an output valued 
at $86 168,201 ($83,7219,59) ; 70 electrical machinery, 
apparatus and supplies shops with 14,500 employees 
earning $16,998,723 with an output valued at 
$75,926,216; 57 hardware factories with 18,201 em- 
ployees earning $22,298,701 had an output valued at 
$68,012,785; 54 cotton goods mills, including small 
wares, with 15,372 employees earning $16,105,660 
had-an output valued at $62,657,873 ($65,740,674) ; 
35 silk mills with 9,183 employees earning $11,400,520 
had an output valued at $47,498,321 ($55,600,718); 
29 woolen mills with 5,938 employees earning $7 ,265,- 
284 had an output valued at $27,841,649 ($32,747,- 
_. 788); 11 worsted goods mills with 3,055 employees 
earning $4,397,185 had an output valued at $27,841,- 
649 ($17,856,835); 34 fur-felt hat factories ’ with 
5,548 employees earning $7,998,771 had an output of 
$37,758,465 ($30,789,819); 17 corset factories with 
3,138 employees earning $2,804,576 had an output 
valued at $15,198,789; six typewriter factories with 
8,721 employees earning $10,700,751 had an output 
of $26,135,205. The output of needles and pins and 
hooks and eyes was valued at $8,481;852. 


In early days shipping was important, but is 
0-day relatively negligible, excepting for coastwise 
water-borne traffic. The prevalence of good roads 
_ has enabled the development of many motor truck 
lines, which haul immense quantities of goods and 
materials to market without utilizing.the railway 
- for any part of the haul, while the same good roads 
have multiplied automobile tourist travel until the 
_ S§tate accommodates very heavy vehicular traffic. 
Railroad mileage, 1927, was 969. 
Before the influx of foreigners, illiteracy was 
almost nil. It is now 6.2 per cent. for the State; 
_ 4-10ths of 1 per cent. for the native whites, and 
12.8 for the foreign-born. The whole of New 
land was shown by the 1920 census to be 4.9 per 
. illiterate, and the United States 6 per cent. 
_ Yale University, at New Haven, founded in 1701, 
us grown to be a world-famed institution, with 
5.000 students. Wesleyan University at Middle- 
_ town (now a city of 22,129), Trinity College at 
Hartford, and Connecticut College for Women at 
New London are also important. About 270,000 
are enrolled in the public schools, or about 27 for 
each 108 of population. 


ye DELAWARE. 


eS: 
Re AEG SQUATE 7TLES soi res sees 2,370,.....47ih in rank 

Population, 1920.......... 228,008. ... 47th in rank 
‘Population, 1928 (est.)..... 244,000... 102.9 to sq. m. 
> Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .. 0.0... -0005 $625,765,000 


_ Delaware, one of the thirteen Original States, next 
to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the South At- 
lantic group, bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, 
on the east by New Jersey, Delaware Bay, and the 
Altantic Ocean, on the south by Maryland, and on 
the west by Maryland and Pennsylvania. It is 110 

miles long with an extreme breadth of 35 miles. 

es land is low lying, one-twentieth being marshy. 

It is essentially agricultural, 85 per cent., 944,- 

511 aeres, of the 1,500,000 total State acreage, being 
- in farms, and 653,052 improved, with corn and 

wheat the chief products, and also much fruit and 
_ tomatoes, Delaware being the second State im tomato 

- packing, and famous for its peach crop. Its flat, 
alluvial soils, practically unbroken, yielded, Census 
y , $23,058,906, or almost exactly $100 per 
capita for the 223,000 of population. Oysters and 
_ fish are taken extensively. 

Relative to the size and population, Delaware has 
large manufacturing interests. Wilmington, at the 
- horthern tip of the State, near Philadelphia, with 
ee 119,888 persons, about one-half the Paes, has 
Most of the industries. Leather and knitting lead. 
~ The large parent plant of the duPont powder works 

is in the valley of the Brandywine. 

_ The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
_ reported 446 establishments (419 in 1925), with 21,- 
- $24 employees (20,704) earning $25,222,182 ($25, 
072 eee and a product valued at $129,809,735 
($125,406, 332). 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was con- 
verted in 1927 into a sea-level canal. A concrete 
motor highway completing a trunk line through the 
State was built at a cost of nearly $4,000,000 by 
_ Gen. T. Coleman duPont as a gift to the State. 
‘Railway mileage, 1927, was 332. 

‘4 About 38,000 attend the public and other schools, 
and the percentage of illiteracy for the State was, 

in the 1920 census, 5.9; native white, 1.8, and 19.1 
for the Negro, who totals 15 per cent. of the whole 
population. Educational progress is being made 

as proved by the 1910 illiteracy percentage, 8.1, 


Y 
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reduced materially by 1920. Ability to read and 
write are requisites for voting. _ 


Delaware is the only State to retain the whip- _- 


ping post as a punishment for criminals. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. — 


Area, square miles 49th in rank 
Population, 1920..... ..42d in rank 
Population, 1928 (est. 788.5 to sq.m 
Wealih, 1923 (Census est.).......++ .. .81,697,270,000 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Federal 
Government of the United States. Its area was 
originally 100 square miles taken from the sov- 
ereignty of Maryland and Virginia, Virginia’s por- 
tion south from the Potomac in 1846 was ceded back 
to that State. It lies on the west central edge of 
Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Virginia. 
It is in the South Atlantic group. The District is 
co-terminous with the City of Washington. 

Almost the entire activity is governmental, there 
being: about 65,000 civil service employees in the 
city. Industrial activity is mostly output for local 
consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
Bay. The river was naturally capable of accom- 
modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that heavy war or com- 
mercial craft may pass. Washington is the chief 
railway stopping point en route between North and 
South. The Union Station in Washington is one 
of the most efficient in the world for passenger trans- 
portation handling, also one of the finest archi- 
tecturally. Railroad mileage, 1927, was 36. A 

The distinctive feature of the city municipally 
is the fact that the government is by the Congress 
directly as to legislation, and by Executive Com- 
missioners, named by the President of the United 
States, confirmed by the Senate. Each House 
of the Congress has a Committee on District of 
Columbia, and taxation current and for improve- 
ments is chiefly borne by the tax payers of the 
district. The district stood sixteenth in the list of 
States in payment of income taxes in 1923, and 

it in percentage (15.92) of those filing returns 
to the population; and of per capita net income 
reported ($597.99). 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, do 
not enjoy the franchise and do not vote on either 
national or municipal matters. Many persons re- 
siding in the District of Columbia are appointed to 
governmental positions through the Civil Service 
Laws and when accepting such positions, they do not 
give up their voting residence in the States. If they 
retain this voting residence, the laws of the various 
States permit them to vote as residents of such states. 
Neither they, nor any other persons residing in the 
District of Columbia however, vote as such residents 
on any local or national questions. 

Physically, the distinctive feature is the excellent 
town planning done there dy Major Pierre l’Enfant, 
French engineer, at the instance of George Wash- 
ington. He, drawing on French history, laid out 
the city with wide diagonal avenues, traversing 
streets planned on the “gridiron’’ method wit! 
“circles” at the chief intersections. 

The Capitol with its white dome dominates the 
city. The Mall, to be flanked in the future by 
administrative buildings beyond the Smithsonian 
Institute and the National Museum, runs west- 
ward to the lofty Washington Monument due 
south from the White House and its park: and 
beyond to the Potomac River and the beautiful 
white marble Lincoln Memorial designed by Henry 
Bacon and pon Ma statue of the Emancipator 
by Dantel C. French. 

Congress by recent acts has poner a compre- 
hensive program for new and needed public buildings 
calling for the expenditure of $115,000,000. In 1929 
the administration building of the Department of 
Agriculture was completed at a cost of $2,000,000; 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue ($10,000,000), and 
the huge Department of Commerce building, 1,050 
feet long and 325 feet wide, ($17,000,000), were under 
construction; and an Archives building ($8,750,000), 


a home for the United States Supreme Court, ($10,-. 


000,000), and an addition to the House office building 
($7,500,000) were authorized for immediate construc- 
ion, Symmetrical ‘development is planned. 

The city plan is overseen by the Commission of 
Fine Arts, Charles Moore of Detroit, Chairman. 
Other notable buildings include the Pan-American, 
the Red Cross, the D. A. R. Continental Hall, 
Cochran Art Gallery, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Scottish Rite Temple, the Freer 
Gallery and the Episcopal Cath 
St. Paul now being built on Mount St. Alban 


Across the Potomac, reached by the new K 
Memorial Bridge (1,452 feet long), 13 the ‘Arlington 


Art 
al of St. Peter and 
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tional Cemetery. Here ts a chapel and open-al 
jarble amphitheatre seating 6,000. ew raub 
* of the U: aye ee . aed ee Si ar 
pes igton streets are we! aded. ck C 
Park is noted for {its natural beauties, “The rok 
ie Garden and the Botanical Garden are also 


Many wealthy Americans in late years have erected 
palatial dwellings in Washington, ahd there are many 
fine country estates nearby, with desirable subur- 
ban centres on all sides.. The Census of 1920 re- 
turned 204 farms in the District. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 503 establishments (538 in 1925), with 9,519 
employees (9,753) earning $15,668,655 ($15,320,067) 
and a product valued at $90,389,537 ($83,576,826). 
The leading industry is the printing business with 173 
establishments with 2,39T employees earning $4,477,- 
690 and the output valued at $29,959,154 ($20,996,- 
472 in 1925). : 

Educationally, the District of Columbia is far 
advanced. The higher institutions are Georgetown 
University (Catholic), George Washington Uni- 
versity, the Catholic University of America, the 
“4 National Methodist University, Howard University 
“ for Negroes, and two normal schools for the train- 

ing of teachers. 

illiteracy in the District is low at 2.8 for all; 
native white, 3-10ths of one per cent., Negro, 8.6. 
The Negro population is 25 per cent. of the total. 
About 6 per cent. are foreign-born. , 

In addition to the great Library of Congress, there 
are in the departments and institutions of the city 
about 200 speciai lib: les of great diversity and 


7 value. 
FLORIDA. 


Sah SE he 58,666......21st in rank 

estate 82d in rank 
ase 3 21.5 to sq.m. 
24.0 to sq.m. 


Florida, a South Atlantic State, discovered Easter 
Sunday, March 27, 1513, by the Spaniard, Ponce de 
Leon, in his search for the ‘‘fountain of perpetual 
youth,” is the southeasternmost point of the United 
States, bounded on the north by Georgia and 
Alabama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
' south by the Straits of Flonda, and on the west by 

the Gulf of Mexico. Its coast line is 3,751 miles 
4 Florida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
tions, and in the southern part are vast Li a 
the Evergiades, which are being drained and provided 
- -with roads to make available large potential agricul- 
tural wealth. The drainage district embraces 
4,927,759 acres of which one-quarter is owned by 
_ the State and is valued at $105,000,000. 
i Less than 1 per cent. of the area is forested, but 


wy; from it comes about one-third the national supply 
of ‘naval stores.’’ In the crop.year 1927-28, 343 
establishments produced 10,275,713 gallons of tur- 
-__ pentine and 711,852 500-Ib. barrels of rosin valued at 


about $13,500,000. Employees numbered 13,237. 

Coast wise, the vegetation is sub-tropical and in 
the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
where citrus fruits have been developed highly. 

The sub-tropical products prevail in fruits which 
in 1928 included oranges valued at $25,800,000 and 
grapefruit valued at $20,400,000, and vegetables, 
$33,500,000, while the staple crops brought $27,- 
306,000. Only 6,000,000 acres were in farms in 
1925, and only 2,500,000 acres were being plowed. 

A present and future source of great wealth are the 
natural deposits of phosphatic rock, whence nor- 
mally, pre-war, more than 1,000,000 tons were 
echoed. zor foreign use as land fertilizer, and much 
was used domestically. It produced 2,821,961 long 
tons worth $9,324,306 in 1928. A 60-acre deposit of 
travertine was discovered in 1929. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 1,912 establishments (1,863 in 1925), with 
61.219 employees (66,204) earning $56,671,574 
($65,780,109) and the product valued at $218,790,152 
($267,009,159.) The leading industry is lumber and 
timber production including planing mill products, 
with 256 mills with 16,576 employees earning $13,- 
843,026 and the output valued at $39.869,986 
($64,346,386). The 87 cigar and cigarette factories 
- with ng te Papel ear nne $12,323,259 had an 
output value 817,657. 
The State? is penetrated by several rivers, chief 
y of Asai is oe ne ont te steamers ply for 
150 miles, It has akes. 

“Railroad mileage, 1928, was 5,918. , 
‘Florida is the resort of very large numbers. 0: 
_ winter tourists, who spent, it is estimated, $250,- 
000,000 in the winter of 1924-25. 

~The State Census of 1925 showed that 68% of 
. the ation was white. gee 
Eg ee reported in the 1920 census was 
ae ore oT - 


a ee 
9.6 per cent., against 13.8 in 1910, indicating re- 
Markable progress in popular_ education. Native 8 
white Illiteracy was 2.9, and of Negroes, 21,5. Public 
school enrolment was 196,405, and there are the _ 
John B,’ Stetson University at’ De Land, the Uni- 
Bc a pee a ee Rollins College 
er Park, and the State Coll f ; 
at the capital, Tallahassee. ee rman 
Expenditure for s 
Pe wp public schools in 1926. eran 
Florida experienced a great boom in 1925-26. — 
Tt is estimated $400,000,000 was spent in 1925 in 
building; $50,000,000 in new railway trackage and 
equipment; $7,500,000 in making 286 miles: of new _ 
State highways; and gross banking resources more — 
than doubled, reaching $943,272,977 on Dec, 31, 
1925. The hurricane of Sept. 18, 1926, which swept — 
the East Coast killed 372, injured 6,281, made 17,884 
families temporarily homeless and caused a property © 
loss of about $80,000,000, brought asevere de-— ine 
pression, ae ‘ 
The tropical hurricane that struck Florida Sept. 
16-17, 1928, between Fort Lauderdale and West 
Palm Beach, causing great. property damage there, 
also flooded the Lake Okeechobee district where the 
loss of life as estimated by the Red Cross was over 
2,000, with 15,000 made destitute. The property} 
loss exceeded $25,000,000. ; (ee 
The Mediterranean fruit fly appeared in 1929 and 
brought disaster to the citrus crop. Federal aid was 
immediately sent to help stamp out the pest. - 
The State constitution prohibits the levying of 
income or inheritance taxes. “on Sh ea 
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CEORGCIA. 1 gh ea 
Area, square miles 20th in rank 

Population, 1920 “Ten tn le ae 
Population, 1928 (est.) . -64.0 10 8g. mM. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est. 3,896,759,000 — 
Georgia, of the South Atlantic group was one of — 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the — 
north by ‘Tennessee, North Carolina and South — : 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 


by Alabama. ; rece 
Agriculture is very important. Of the total of 
37,584,000 acres, 25,441,061 in 1920 were in farms, 
or 62.5 per cent.; and more than 13,000,000 actually — 
improved, or about 32 per cent. AF eer ai. 
All crops, Census of 1920, were valued at $540.- 
613,626. of which $69,720,000 was for cotton in 
1,681,907 bales from 4,720,498 acres, Georgia then 
was the second cotton State, but in 1928 she had 
dropped +o fourth with 1,029,499 bales from 3,728,- _ 
000 acres. Crops are various—cotton, corn, oats, — 
wheat, sugar cane: corn, the most important cereal, ’ 
with 38,010,000 bushels produced in 1928. 
The acreage devoted to tobacco was 122,300 in 
1928, the yield being 84,387,000 pounds (59,088,000 
in 1927). Peanuts yielded 340,200,000 pounds from 
630,000 acres, valued at $14,969,000 in 1928. oo 
Manufacturing has, however, passed agriculture — 
in relative importance, as water power abounds. — 
The United States census of manufactures, 1927, — 
reported 3,175 establishments (2,876 in neaee with © 
154,168 employees (141,173) earning $108,118,193° 
¢ 
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$99,210,003) and a product valued at $609,917,660 
($648,852,294). The leading industry is cotton goods, 
with 139 mills with 56,607 employees earning $36,- 
908,790 and the output valued at $180,509,344 — 
($193,423,660). The 678 lumber mills. including : 
planing mills with output. with 19.014 employees 
earning $11,254,711 had an output value of $45,- — 
296,954 ($55,334,281) ; 27 factories for manufacture “i ty 
of oil cake and meal from cottonseed. had an oual 

of $27,998,981 ($21,925,257); 114 fertilizer plan’ Ss 
had an output of $22,093,903 Peter and four 
hard substitute factories had an output value of — 
$22,011,424. : ey 

Theré were 3,052,474 active spindles and 62,049 — 
active looms in the cotton mills in 1928. 5 ; 

The State has important mineral resources, coal, 
iron, manganese, gold and silver, not yet bs dei Can 
developed, and fisheries of oysters and other shell- 
fish are considerable. : 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun-— 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and 26 feet at all times. 6% , fe 

Railroad mileage, 1928, was 7.072. 

Negro population is 42 per cent. of the total, — 
bringing up the percentage of illiteracy for the 
whole State to 15.5, that of native white being 5.4 
and of Negroes 29.1. lilitevacy percentage in 1910 
was 20.7. Of 2,895,832 population, there were, 
Census of 1920, 570,000 attending school. x- 
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, r public schools in 1926 was $17,357,622. 
Pee Geena School of Technology, with 2,000 
students, and the University of Georgia are the 
_ Jargest institutions for higher education. . 
Atlanta, chief city and capital, is accounted one 
of the progressive cities of the South, and nation- 
ally holds high place in banking strength. 
B - The lumber cut, mostly pine, 1927, was 1,201,008,- 
000 feet, although production, as in most of the 
Southern States, is due soon to diminish to negligible 
quantities for exportation owing to the enormous 
areas of the originally large forested lands ee 
een cut over. Naval stores production in 1927-2 
from 614-establishments with 17,453 employees was 
valued at $18,065,937 and consisted of 15,060,761 
gallons of turpentine and 953,923 500-Ib. barrels of 
rosin, one-half of the United States production. 
aN Okefonokee Swamp, in the southeastern corner, 
400,000 acres, is, like the Everglades of South Flor- 
ida, potentially rich for agriculture when drained. 
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pee eS" IDAHO. 
Area, square miles.......-- SSS Es aipscais 12th in rank 
_ Population, 1920........++ (31,866...... 43d in Tank 
“Population, 1928 (est.)..... 646,000..... 6.5 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)..........4- &1,533,961,000 


: Idaho, of the mountain group, is situate west of 
_ the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
- gouth by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
- Oregon and Washington. 
Its topography is mountainous, with broad level 
plateaus. It classes as of the irrigation States 
agriculturally, the lands when watered being ex- 
 ceedingly Besustive, fruit raising having been 
highly developed. Most of the plains lands which 
have not been reclaimed by irrigation remain un- 
_ productive, with considerable livestock thereon. 
’ The Rocky Mountains form the northeastern 
- poundary from the Yellowstone Park continued 
_ by the Bitter Root and Coeur d’Alene to Cabinet 
thence the line goes due north to Canada. All 
the drainage is west chiefly by the Snake River 
to the Columbia. Mount Hyndman, 12,078 feet, 
in the Sawtooth Range in Central Idaho is the 
highest peak. The Snake River os in Wyoming 
_ flows through southern part of Idaho and north 
for 200 miles forms pet of the western boundary 
_ between Idaho and Oregon and Washington. Its 
- course is marked by many falls. The Salmon River, 
a tributary in the middle of the State, is navigable 
for flatboats for 400 miles and through one of 
- the longest canyons in the world and one filled 
- with game. 
The climate is dry and stimulating, warm in 
summer and cold in winter. 
- Idaho is undeveloped, having large mineral re- 
sources, and much land yet to be covered with 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has already built several important irrigation proj- 
ects, in addition to many private projects. 


7V71 es 
4 8 Bs 
171,262, i9 
The value of the agricultural yields, Census of 
1920, was $126,495,111, there being thirty States 
that exceed it. Of the total of 60,000,000 acres, 
_ there were 42,106 farms, census of 1920, comprisin 
. 8,375,873 acres, of which 3,266,386 were irrigated. 
_ Varied crops were raised, wheat, 27,079,000 bushels; 
oats, 7,740,000; barley, 2,784,000; potatoes, hay, 
all sorts of vegetables. 
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_ he livestock industry is very great, the wool clip 
alone in 1920 being 21,702,000 pounds; sheep, cattle 
~ and horses aboun . cattle numbering 642,000 
_ Normally, almost a billion feet of lumber are cut. 
The forest wealth is large; white and yellow pine, 
larch, white fir and cedar supply activity to many 
mills. It is claimed that the sawmill at Potlach, 
Idaho, cutting 750,000 feet daily, is the largest in 
* , the ‘sg Idaho pine is famous for ship and yacht 
Toasts. 
The United States census of manufactures. 1927, 
Aree 470 establishments (487 in 1925), with 13,- 
_ 513 employees (15,872) earning $18,970,643 ($20,- 
698,119) and a product valued at $86,256,399 ($96.- 
641,797). The leading industry is lumber and timber 
products, with 96 factories with 9,386 employees 
earning $12,887,588 and the output valued at $31,- 


660,296 ($40,131,950). The 51 dairies had an output 
of $11,543,060 ($10,974,381); and 47 flour and grain 


mills. an output of $6.001.897. 
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Railroad mileage, 1927, was 2,915. : : - 

Only Iowa, with 1.1 percentage of illiteracy, and — 
Nebraska with 1.4 per cent., show a better record 
than Idaho with 1.5; native white, figures of 1920 
census, 3-10 of 1 per cent., foreign-born, 6.5. Educa- 
tional institutions show an unusually large proportion _ 
in school—105,000 of the total State population of 
431,866; or one for each four persons. Higher insti-~ 
tutions are the University of Idaho at Moscow, the 
College of Idaho at Caldwell, and State normal 
schools at Lewiston and Albion. 

Forty square miles, 150 miles southwest of Yellow- 
stone Park, of a newly discovered volcanic field with 
63 extinct craters and brilliantly colored frozen lava 
flows, was set aside May 2, 1924 as a National Monu- 
ment, “Craters of the Moon.” Forty-one square 
miles were added July 23, 1928. 


ILLINOIS. 
Area, square miles......... 56,665...... 23d tn rank 
Population, 1920........ 6,485,280...... 3d in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.) . . .7,396,000.. .130.5 to sq. m 


Illinois, the third most populous State of the 
Union, lies in the East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
Mississippi River flowing along its western boundary 
line, the Ohio River along its southern end, and is 
bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the east by 
Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and Missouri 
and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. It is in- 
tensely industrial, agricultural, mining, and fore- 
most in water and rail transportation. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, being situate 
in a glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts, 
with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the 
Middle West. It is so level that a railway possesses 
one precisely straight line 190 miles long in which 
scarcely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
once largely wooded, now with but 10 per cent. of 
forest cover. With the ies ve of Iowa, no other 
State has so large a proportion ef lands susceptible 
of cultivation. 

It is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
ways, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Wabash, 
which skirts the southeastern corner. The Illinois 
River is the principal intrastate river. An artificial 
waterway is the important Chicago Drainage Canal, 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
on the Illinois River, a unique engineering device 
whith supplies drainage out from the flat lake-coastal 
district around the city and the Chicago River, and 
really reverses the natural tendency to drain into 
Lake Michigan. Eventually, the canal will be ex- 
tended by improving the Illinois River to the Missis- 
sippl, giving Chicago navigation from “the Lakes 
to pe = bp in 

affic on the Great Lakes to and from Chieago 
(population, estd., July 1, 1928, 3,315,400), he 
second most populous city in the country, is at- 
taining immense proportions, in general cargo as 
well as in ore brought from the Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan mines to the great works 
of the United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
Indiana, a suburb of Chicago. 

Although second to Texas, which has 16,151 mil 
Illinois, in 1927, with 11,994 miles of mae has the 
heaviest railway transport tonnage in the United 
States, Chicago being the greatest railway centre 
in the world. To Chicago come all the great railway 
ai ag bre Lt ogee eee ue ad from ae ‘0 
radiate a! e trains centr: es to the Paci 
Northwest and California. : bai? 

Illinois has 237,181 farms with 31,974,775 acres, . 
and yet the industrial interest of Illinois far exceeds 
its agricultural. The 1920 census gave the State 
$864,737,833 value of all crops, and $3,250,000,000 
value of manufactured products. Were the products 
of the Gary works included, as economically they 
should be, the value would be vastly more: while 
for the same reason, the immense Standard Oil 
and other steel working industries of the East 
Chicago-Indiana, district, should be added. 

The United States census of manufactures. 1927. 
reported 14,711 establishments (14,104 in 1925), with 
623,468 employees (622,127) earning $914,102,612 
($897,729, 0o7)and the product valued at $5,386,003,- 
235 ($5,317 ,635,88 hiefin value of output was 
slaughtering and meat packing, (wholesale). with 81 
establishments with 29,609 employees earning $41,- 
246,967 and output valued at $663,054,316 ($680"- 
591,940). The 2,187 printing and publishing houses 
with 36,631 employees earning $69,507,058 had an 


output valued at $342,259,214 

The 44 steel milis and blast furnaces with 27,16 
me A earning $46,050,879 had an output er 
at $279,729,726; the 258 shops for electrical machin- — 
ery with 34,626 employees earning $52,502,568 had 


626,330; 1925, 3,604,255. 
Everything appertaining to the temperate zone 
' is produced on Illinois lands—all cereals, vegetables, 
ot fruits and livestock. The 1920 census gave Illinois 
i corn production as 301,000,000 bushels, nearly 10 per 
‘ cent. of the national crop; wheat, 65,675,000; oats, 
mmense output of other crops. 


123,960,000; and i 
The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal grain 


dealing exchange in the country. 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the area 
of the State, Illinois ranking third in mineral out- 
put. Coal output in 1928 was 55,640,000 short tons 
and in 1927, due to the strike, 46,848,000 tons. The 
petroleum output in 1928 was 9,876,000 barrels; 1927, 
7,024,000; 1926, 7,769,000. 

The 1920 census shoWed 1,116,099 pupils and 
students in all educational institutions reporting, 
about one in each six persons. Besides a very ex- 
tensive public school system, there are 29 colleges 
and universities, and five State normal schools for 
training of teachers. The most prominent univer- 
sities are the University of Flinois at Urbana, 11,083 
% students; the University of Chicago (endowed with 
more than $30,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller), 
12,745; Northwestern University at Evanston, 8,010; 
Loyola University at Chicago, 3,000; James Milliken 
n University at Decatur, 1,053. 

Illinois shows 3.4 per cent. of illiteracy, Census of 
1920, native white, 8-10 of 1 per cent., foreign-born, 
11 per cent., and Negro (of whom there has been a 
remarkable influx induced by the late war demand 
fer labor), 6.7 per cent. Of the 6,485,280 of popula- 
tion, Census of 1920, native-born whites were 5,092,- 
382; foreign-born, 1,206,951; per cent. of native 
78.5; foreign, 18.6; Negro, 2.8. Chicago is the 
chief Polish centre of the country, with a large 
percentage of Jews and all classes of imn igrants. 

Tourists find a wealth of art centres in Chicago; 

such as the Field Museum and the Chicago Museum 
of Art, with many art schools. hicago is a great 
national convention resort. 
Chicago’s park and boulevard system, as planned, 
is perhaps the most ambitious ever conceived by any 
city in the world, with three large parks already 
developed, connected by a wide boulevard along 
the lake front cutting through the heart of the city, 
the whole laid out by some of the greatest city 
planning and landscape architects in the world. 
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Population, 
Wealth, 1923 
‘Indiana, in the East North Central region, touches 
Lake Michigan at the northwestern corner of the 
State and is bounded on the north by Michigan, on 
_ the east by Ohio and Kentucky, on the south by 
Kentucky, and on the west by Illinois. The Ohio 
River, important in navigation, skirts the entire 
southern side, and the Wabash River, also sus- 
ceptible of greater navigation development, forms 
y about halt of the western boundary line. There are 
550 miles of riverways navigable. 
In general, Indiana occupies a fairly level table- 
: land and was once a glacial moraine. The climate 
j is characteristic of the Middle West, warm in summor 
and rather cold in winter. 
: Transportation is heavy, 
ways. mmense tonnage moves riverwise on the 
Ohio and abash, and also enormous tonnage 
enters and leaves the Lake Michigan ports of 
Whiting, Standard Oil town; Indiana Harbor and 
Gary (United States Steel Corporation city), in iron 
ore, ‘steel products, cerea’s and coal. Electric 
interurban traffic is the heaviest in the country. 
The United States census of manufactures, 192°, 
reported 4,726 establishments (4,762 in 1925 { with 
_ 380,717 employees (280,633) earning $375,217,514 
- ($364,789,224) and a product valued at $2.165,479,- 
ae 
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with 7,187 miles of rail- 
\ 4,659,000 tons, 
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432 (32,121,382,017). The leading industry was iron 
and steel works and rolling mills, 24 establishments: 
with 30,098 employees earning $50,832,415 having an 
output valued at $288,719,078 ($276,228, 174) ; the 78 
motor vehicles and parts plants with 26,171 em- 
ployees earning $39,432,829 had an output valued at 
$202,557,372 ($233,589,813); the 304 foundries and 
machine shops with 19,166 employees earning $27,- 
103,959 had an output valued at $114,729,157; the 
58 electrical machinery shops with 16,048 employees 
earning $24,925,292 had an output valued at $102,- 
690,445; the 58 slaughtering and meat packing houses, _ 
(wholesale), with 5,109 employees earning $5,767,634 
had an output valued at $93,169,867. Dairy products 
were valued at $33,304,179. : - 
The 1920 census showed the value of all crops — 
to be $497,229,719, with corn leading—169,848,000 
bushels—about 5 per cent. of the national crop; 
ovis, 45,072,000; wheat, 24,144,000; and all other 
temperate zone products, including fruits and 
livestock, generously represented. Farms num- 
bered 205,126. The mining product was valued ct — 
$59,926,558. eo 
Evansville, on the Ohio River, is the largest 
hardwood market in the country, selling not only | 
the heavy State cut from hardwood forests of vast — 
value, which formerly covered much of the State, 
~~ also handling immense output from Southern — 
orests. te ae ee 
Indiana ranks sixth in coal production, bituminous ~ 
and cannel—a very fine fuel for fireplaces—with 
15,965,000 short tons in 1928, and 17,699,000 tons in — 
1927. Petroleum production in 1927) was 852,000. 
barrels; 1926, 808,000. © has 
The State has,-in seven counties, more than — 
45,000,000,000 tons of accessible oil shale and the 
Federal Government has withdrawn 52,000 acres — 
of oil lands from entry. i he: 
Indiana has four educational institutions of | 
fame—De Pauw Lakvor ty at. Greencastle, with 
2,000 students; Indiana University at Bloomington, 
5,600; Univecsity of Notre Dame, Catholic, at 
South Bend, 3,000; Purdue University at Lafayette, 
3,700. The public schools enroll 575,000 pupils, — 
illiteracy is low at 2.2 per cent., Census of 1920, — 
native white, 1.3; foreign-born white, 11.8; Negro 


ly thrifty and dependable economically, Dy 
ie aided much in the late remarkable industrial 
development. oe 

For the last four decades the centre of population 
of the United States has been in the southern part — 
of Indiana, moving very slowly west. ad 
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Area, square miles.........56,147..... 24th tn ran 
Population. 19204....... 2,404,021......16th in rank 
Pop., 1925 (State census) .2,419,927....43.1 10 8G. Mm. — 
Population, 1928 (est.)...2,428,000... .43.2 t0 80.M. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)..........810,511,682,000 
Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south — a 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and = 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along = 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. = 
It is very level, only one point of elevation being ri 
1,600 feet above the mean. Iowa claims the largest 
proportion of actually arable ‘ands of all States 
and proves it by the immense agricultural production, * 
soil and climate combining to give it that prestige, 
the climate being Middle West characteristically. 
The value of all crops, Census of 1920, was $896,- 
391,299, exceeded only by Texas with $1,071,542,103 
on five times om0,000,000 In value, Its area beltg 
erty exceeds $8,000,000, n value, } 
83,474,896 acres of the total of 36,000,000 acres in { 
the State. 14 per cent. of the corn of the country, 
Census of 1920, was produced in Towa—444,190,000 
bushele weet Deine, oy ogo puchels, ‘Hay’ with 
oes t 1128, 21 with 
G59 fs, and oats with 187,045,705 bushels, 
with all animals 
and dairy 


Live stock interests are immense, 
raised in the ge Se ea apne, 
and pouitry outputs likewise enor: f # ‘ier 

Eruit dora are confined mostly +o the smaller 
varieties, and garden truck is heavily cultivated. 

The farms number 213,439, averaging 156.8 acres 
and 134 actually improved. Iowa 8s the strongest 
centre of the late agricultural movement which 
resilted in the rapid development of the American 
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Farm Bureau Federation, and agrarian influence 
~<dominates the State. Iowa has the largest ratio of 
automobiles per capita of all States, the farmer- 
owner prevailing. f : 
Transportation is highly developed, with rail- 
ways literally ribbing the State, for vast through, 
as well as immense loca., tonnage. River tonnage 


on the Mississippi moves in vast volume, with much 
on the Missour is Railroad mileage 1927, was 9,814. 


_ Coal underlies about 19,000 square miles, the output, 
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1928, was 3,910,000 short tons; and 1927, 2,526,000 
‘tons, and lead is a in the northeastern part, and 
the quarry outpu eavy. 

’ The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 3,061 establishments (3,219 in 1925), with 
73,692 employees (74,258) earning $91,246,664 
($91,516,909) and a product valued at $769,340,610 
($746,329,586). The leading industry was slaughter- 

ing and meat packing (wholesale), with 21 establish- 

ments with 7,979 employees earning $9,227,211 with 
an output valued at $212,353,210 ($213,741,084). 

The 420 dairies with 1,988 employees earning $2,544, 

309) an output valued at $86,932,789 ($78,110, 
09). 

-Iowa_leads all States in literacy. Only 1.1 per 
cent., Census of 1920, are illiterate, the percentage 
of native whites being 5-10ths of 1 per cent., of 

_ foreign-born whites, 4.9, and of Negro, 8.1. The State 
has a large percentage of native-born whites—89.8. 

- There are about 600,000 persons at school in 

_ Towa, or one for each four of the population The 

_ public school system is highly advanced, in method 


and provision for the people of all classes. 
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Kansas City, 
’ 1. being the ‘Arkansas and the K 
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The College of Agriculture at Ames is claimed 
to be the leading institution of that character in the 
country. It has 5,300 students, and has pursued 
scientific investigation along all lines that appertain 
to agrarian interests, with much original research, 
and development of methods for crop and animal 

roduction and care. The University of Iowa at 
owa City has 8,500 matriculated. _ 

. A signal enterprise is the utilization of vast 
electrical power in the Mississippi River at Keokuk, 
where a remarkable dam has been built. 

_ The diffusion of prosperity is indicated, Census of 
1920, by the $391,505,000 deposits in savings banks 
by 905,970 persons, averaging $432.14 per account 
or almost One account for each two and a half persons. 
é* 


KANSAS. 
A Area, square miles... ......-82,168...... 13th in rank 
_ Population, 1920....... 769,257. - 24th in rank 
Pop. 1925 (State Census) .1,812,986 .22.1 to sg.m. 
Population, 1928 (est.). . 1,835,000. :°°22.3 to sq.m. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)........... $6,264,058,000 
Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical centre of the United States. 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography, 
with prairies extending westward, where elevations 
of 4,000 feet are found. There is heavy forest 
cover in the eastern half, much hardwood, black 
walnut abounding. The climate is severe in winter 
and warm in summer, but constantly modified by 
the prevalent winds. The Missouri River skirts 
the northeastern side for 150 miles, giving naviga- 
tion to St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth and 
the only ober considerable rivers 

3as. 
_Railway traffic is mostly east and west, and several 
of the largest systems have lines, with liberal pro- 
vision for branch service, to care for the heavy 


through traffic and the large Stat tion. 
Railroad mileage, 1927, was 0,494, whe cag 


te: 
Kansas is_ essentially agricultural, 


although 


oN ‘natural mineral wealth adds heavily to production. 
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The Census of 1920 gives $588,923,248 as value of 
all crops, livestock products not included. 
‘The total acres in the State are 52,581;120, of 
which by the 1920 census there were 45,425,179 in 
165,286 farms, averaging 275 acres each, with a 
total value of $2,830,063,918 for land and buildings. 
_ For twenty years Kansas averaged 119,256,179 
bushels of corn, and 93,881,169 bushels of wheat per 
| year, but in the ten years, 1917-27, these crops have 
been reversed and the State has averaged 111,532,943 
bushels of wheat, and 84,890,994 bushels of corn per 
year. For the crop of 1923 Kansas sowed more than 
half its total of plough land to wheat alone, and used 
more bushels for seed than the total wheat yield of 
twenty-three other States. There were thirty-seven 
other States which did not have as many acres in all 
Kinds of crops together as Kansas had in wheat alone. 
he wheat crop In 1924 was 153,628,000 bushels 
valued_at;_$1,638,095,000, and the corn crop was 
ean ae pales at Adavetegeee wie The 
0. crops, farm products an q 
marketed for 1924 was $501.629,566, Seer 
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Farming is marked with the most modern 
equipment in machinery. Cotton and tobacco — 
are grown to some extent, the climate and soil — 
being such as to enable the further development — 
thereof when economic conditions demand. : 

In the western reaches of the valley of the Arkan- 
sas River irrigation is extensive and becoming more 
important (45,000 acres under water) as demand 
for land increases in the whole country. Dairy and 
poultry products run above $60,000,000 annually 

Cheap and abundant feeds ard pasturage, with 
a mild climate, good water and nearness to market, 
make Kansas one of the four_greatest soso ee 
ducing States in the Union. y per cent. of all 
cattle received at the Kansas City stockyards 
come from Kansas, and Kansas City is the second 
largest livestock market in the world. 

Kansas, in 1927, had more passenger automobiles 
(431,810) and motor trucks (52,688) than milk- 
cows (467,983). A State Highway Commission was 
set up in 1929 which will consolidate and control 5,000 
miles of State roads. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 1,767 establishments (1,856 in 1925) with 
45,368 employees (46,078) earning $59,925,089 ($58,- 
690,699) and a product valued at $681,750,334 
($698,096,115). The leading industry was alaughter- 
ing and meat packing (wholesale), with 29 establish- 
ments with 8,783 employees earning $11,297,040, 
with an output valued at $249,465,685 ($248,939,- 
792). The 159 flour and grain mills an output 
valued at $133,625,683 ($135,232,063); the 15 
petroleum refining plants had an output valued at 
$73,878,325 ($101,670,342); and the 81 dairies an 
output valued at $27,266,496 ($25,511,829). 

The coal fields underlie more than 15,000 square 
miles, and the 1928 output was 2,220,000 short tons; 
in 1927, 2,517,000 tons. Petroleum production in 
1927 was 40,740,000 barrels and natural gas (1926) 
38,095,000 M. cubic feet. Other mine products are 
zinc, lead and salt. 

Kansas, which for 20 years had outlawed cigarettes, 
by a law passed in February, 1927, permits their sale 
except to minors, taxes every package 2 cents and 
prohibits all cigarette advertising. 

Kansas has only 1.6 per cent. of illiteracy, that of 
the native whites being 6-10ths of 1 per cent.; of 
foreign-born whites, 10.5; and of the Negroes, 8.8; 
the Kansas colored man having advanced far along 
the roadway toward normal literacy. The attendance 
at all educational institutions is more than 400,000, 
or about one for each four persons. 
_The State supports the University of Kansas 
(5,000 students) and Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan (4,000). There are four large colleges. 
The diffusion of prosperity is to be judged by 
the fact that agricultural, livestock, dairying, 
mineral and manufacturing annual production 
totals about $1,700,000,000, or about $2,180 for 
each man, woman and child in the State. 

Colby with 1,800 population has the distinction of 
being the only town in the United States where no 
local porte | ise egos and ine All expenses 
were met by profits of the municipally-owned 
operated light and power plant. ow! pad 
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KENTUCKY. 
Area, square mtles..... cs 40,698...... 36th in rank 
Population, 1920........ 2,416,030...,.. 16th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). .. 2,053,000... .62.9 to sq. m. 


Kentucky, grouped as East South Central, a 
border State between the North and South, is 
bounded on the north by Mlinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
on the east by West Virginia and Virginia, on the 
south by Tennessee, and on the west by Missouri, 
Tilinois and Indiana. The Mississippi River touches 
the westernmost tip, and the Ohio River forms the 
entire northern boundary. Navigable rivers flow it 
the State for a total distance of 813 miles. The 
Appalachian Mountains cross the eastern end and 
many hills dot the tablelands. of which the famous 
Blue Grass region in the northern part, east from 
Louisville, is best known and most productive. 

Agriculturally, the State is very productive; 
$347,338,888 is given by the Census of 1920 as the 
value of all crops, which included the highest quan- 
tity of tobacco of all States, 467,500,000 pounds; 
and _a most varied list of temperate zone products, 
shading off into those distinctly Southern. The 
corn crop in 1928 was 66,638,000 bushels. 

In 1928, 306,000,000 pounds of tobacco valued at 

8,550,000 was grown on 394,700 acres. 

Livestock interest is important, Kentucky horses 
having been for long world famed, its thorough- 
breds not being excelled anywhere. Other domestic 
SnCoab med thle e385 000 tons, and 

, f tons, and petro- 
leum lifted, 1928, 7,325,000 barrels, Me 


___ The United States census of manufactures, 192 


74,912 employees (76,562) earning 

rr] . 
_ ” (84,939,919) and a product valued at $447'764 961 
__ ($453,731,042). The leading industry was railroad 
PS car construction and repair, with 33 shops with 13,986 
; af employees earning $20,399,884 with an output valued 
i 


with 4,542 employees earning 
put valued at. $35,987,067 ($28,772,962): and the 38 


as plants for manufacture of tobacco with’ 3,888 em- 

4 ployees earning $2,349,669 had an output of $28,- 

933,640 ($30,319,651). 

: Railroad mileage, 1928, was 4,049. 

“4 The illitcracy percentage is 8.4, that of native 
whites being 7, of foreign-byrn 7.3, and of Negroes 

al 21. The State publiv school system enrolls about 


 . 550,000, and four universities, 5,200. Expenditures 
* for public schools in 1926 was $17,599,363. 

The distinctive natural phenomenon is the 9,000 
Square miles in Central Kentucky which is ribbed 
with underground passages and caves, chief of which 
is the Mammoth Cave, with its 150 miles of con- 
necting passages, now to be a National Park. 

In the old days before Prohibition, Kentucky was 
famed for its whiskeys, Bourbon County, at Paris, 
in the Blue Grass region, having lent its name to 
» he corn liquor formerly made and consumed in the 


tates. 
Kentucky has no bonded. indebtedness. 


LOUISIANA. 
Area, square mties......... 48,506... + 30th in rank 
Population, 1920 ....... 1,798,509. .3... 22d in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.).. .1,950,000... . 42.2 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)........... $3.416.860,000 
Louisiana, situate in the West South Central 
. region, on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
? Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
oa the west by Texas. It is practically all alluvial. 
built up from the silt brought down by the Missis- 
: sippi River, which has thrust out a long point into 

X the Gulf as the southernmost part of the State. 
There are no hills of consequence, and much of 
the lands are lower than the immediate banks of 
the great river, powerful levees being necessary to 
protect from constant overflow. As a consequence 
- of the downwash of river sedimentary matter, the 
o> lands are naturally highly enriched, and oe: 
- values 


. connect with site Great ship locks, in addition to the 

‘many miles of yet unused 

was paid for by the people of New Orleans with no 

Fe 1 aid whatever. 

Hea Charles Recess a deep water harbor 
Noy. 30, ie 

oe eroad mileage, 1928, was 5,099. 

Agriculturally, Louisiana is prolific—trice, ola! 7 
sugar cane, corn, sweet potatoes, tobacco, especially 
fine fruits of all sub-tropical sorts, and Duts are 

largely. The value of all crops, Census 
_ $231,506,006. 
dustry 


a higher sucrose 
1 hve Fong from the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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“eet orest we th is great, coniferous and hardwood 
trees: i norm: 
$20,000,000 ie ey 


ae 
vTeported 1,851 establishments (1,860 in 1925) with 
$83,858,607 


at $36,727,777; the 5 steel works and rolling mills 
$6,639,791 had an out- 


~ ae 
The acreage planted for the 1928 crop was 180,000, 
all in the new canes, and production was 
aged tons of yo , eh 
€ cotton crop in 1928 was 690,958 bales from 
1,990,000 acres; and in 1927 because of the flood 
548,026 bales from 1,542,000 acres. The lumber cut 
in 1926 was 2,889,530,000 feet. | 4 : 
The State ranks seventh in petroleum output, 1928, 
with 21,626,000 barrels. Sulphur has besn largely — 
produced. There 
water covered, suitable for the propagation of oysters ; 
the shrimp catch is very valuable, and commercial 
fishing an important industry. Trappers market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs in . 
great quantities. dM 


Foreign trade through the port of New Orleans is 
large, totalling in 1928, exports $321,432,140; im- 
ports, $211,609,997. faa 


$235,467,286; and in 1927 $229,304,962. : Ps 
Louisiana, in 1920, had the highest percentage, 
21.9, of illiteracy in the country; the percentage for — 
native whites being 11.4; for foreign born whites, 
21.9; and for Negroes, 38.5. The percentage of 
illiterates of school age (10 to 15) decreased from — 
24.5 in 1910 to 14,1 in 1920. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1926 was $19,741,168. ye 
There were in 1921, 355,000 enrolled in the public 
schools of a population of more than 1,800,000, 
divided, two-thirds white and onethird Negro. 
Much of the population retains the original French 
blood, and considerable numbers the mixture 
French and Spanish, which produced the Creoles. 
About 6,000 attend the colleges and universities, of 
which Tulane University (3,000 students), and 
mt Louisiana State University (1,700) are _the 
eaders. Si goaak agit! 
New Orleans, the chief city, is a welcome resort - 
for tourists in the winter, having picturesqueness — 
and the flavor of olden times, the annual Mardi | 
Gras being the principal attraction. Mueh through — 
passenger traffie flows through New Orleans to and ~ 


a 


trom the Pacific Coast, railway and steamer faclli- 


ties being well supplied. eg! i 


MAINE. +f, GER) 
38th in rank 


Area, square miles . 
Population, 1920... 
Population, 1928 (est.).. - 24.0 to YR 4 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est. $2,006,538 ,000 f 

Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
is bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, 
on the east by New Brunswick, Canada, and 


‘the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Atlante swe 4 


on the west by New Hampshire and Quebec. ' 


mg aes 
It is naturally heavily wooded, mostly with conif- mn 


erous trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- | 
tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katahdin, 
5,273 feet, the highest, and slopes in broken form > 
toward the coast, which is rugged, tortuous, pic- 
turesque and indented with many harbors. » . 
Its waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and it has a climate rather intensely cold 
in winter but beneficent in summer. It has 2,465 
lakes and twice as many rivers and streams com- 
rising one-tenth of its surface. The coastline is 
,486 miles long. It has 1,300 wooded islands, 
one Mount Desert of 60,000 acres, on which is 
Lafayette National Park and a notable summer 


colony. j 
‘Asenoultisrd; lumbering, manufacturing, quarry- y 
a ¥ 

about one- 


ing and ie von eee renras 
,000, otal lan i t 

tnd inom area, of which about two-thirds is 
improved. Potatoes form the leading crop the 
1920 census showing 25,531,000. bushels worth 
$52,339,000. Hay is a large crop, and all vegetables ; 
and considerable small fruits are produced. ane ‘ 
yalue of all erops, 1920 census, was $100,152,324, 

fvestock and dairy products add to the wealth, 
the milk production coming in part to supply New 
¥ « 


cay granite output it ranks third, Vermont and 
Massachusetts exceeding; itis firstinfeldspar.  — 


166,000 
i 


are more than 6,000 square miles 


‘ty 


Louisiana ranked sixth in value of exports in 1928, 


35th in rank 


o 


Bs: 


We 


“Ls 


{" 


Lumber is the Le og sna pitae inna product, 
the cut, Census of 1920, being 650,000,000 feet, 
__-white pine, spruce for wood pulp, hemlock, balsam, 
: birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, ash, and asswood 
or linden. The paper pulp mills produce $70,000,- 
000 annually, and along the rivers are many water 
¥ power motived textile, tanning, oilcloth, boots and 
‘S shoes, canning, flour and machinery works. 
The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 1,426 establishments (1,500 in 1925) with 
68,142 eh keg (73,849) earning $74,212,035 

($79,777,217) and a product valued at $372,093,447 | population and o 
 _-—- ($371,849,483).. The leading’indus try; was paper and The population is 17.9 per cent. Negro, and the 
3 pulp with 51 mills with 11,884 employees earning | percentage of illiteracy for the whole State is 5.6. 
-_—s«:$16, 140,077 and the product valued at_$128,875,248. | The swiftness with which educational advantages 
2 The 44 boot and shoe factories with 9,740 employees | for the masses is sweeping away illiteracy is shown 
—_—__—s earning $9,044,294 had an output valued at $36,663,- | by the figure of 5.6 for 1920, compared with 7.2 in 
e 037 ($38,113,599); the 17 cotton goods mills with | 1910. In the schools were more than 250,000, and 
; 10,195 employees earning $9,781,130 had an output | the higher institutions are celebrated. Johns Hop- 
——s- valued at $34,414,143 ($41,188,496); the 50 woolen | kins University, at Baltimore, is not excelled in any 
-__ goods mills with 6,140 employees earning $7,525,452 | State or country for scholarship and breadth of 
had an output valued at $30,024,987 ($40,002,293) ; | scientific attainment. To its hospital go patients 
the 9 worsted goods mills with 4,244 employees | from all parts of the world to consult eminent special- 
earning 4,642,346 had an output valued at $21,849,-| ists. There are other well-known higher institutions, 
4 a] (221 ($24,920,845). } Goucher College one of them. Expenditure for 

Transport by water is mostly coastwise, although | public schools in 1926 was $21,665,229. 
there is some foreign. The railroad mileage, 1927, At Annapolis is the famous United States Naval 
_ was 2,228. : Academy (see Index therefor). 

' Maine is distinctively a pleasure resort, summer Along artistic lines there is high development, 
bringing many thousands of tourists and residents | principal centres being Peabody Institute for Edu- 
oy for the season, and the fall many hunters. Lux-| cation in Music, the Maryland Institute School of 
-_-urious hotels are maintained, and there are many} Art and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, and others. 
wi private lodges and summer homes, while many + 
- _ artists go to paint the beauties of the Maine land- 


scape and coastline. : ee ; MASSACHUSETTS. 
Portland, the chief port, a large steamer | Area, square miles.......... SS6GE 8 44th 
‘ 3° tourist traffic, as well as extensive freight tonnage | Population, 1920 ....... $,852,356...... .6th x ied 
___-by_water and by rail. ‘ Pop., 1925 (State Census) .4,144,205..... 499.2 to sq. m. 
___ Illiteracy percentage is 3.3, that of native whites | Population, 1928 (est.) . ..4,290,000. . .509.0 to sq. m. 
-—«-1,6, and of foreign-born 11.1. Public schools en- | Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).......... $12,980,839.000 


roll about 170,000, and higher educational institu- M z 
‘ HOBE 1 B in College, assachusetts, one of the Thirteen Original 
OG Unive $523 ig Winin laren sd eons Ollege, the | states, lies in New England, bounded on the north 


by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east by 

r Massachusetts Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 

‘ MARYLAND. south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Atlan- 

a foe tic, and on the west by Rhode Island and New York. 

_ Area, square miles......... 13887... 0% 41st in rank | The highest elevations are in the Berkshires in the 

*  Sepulation, 1920........ 1,449,661. ..... 28th in rank | West, about 3,500 feet maximum, and now a great 
Population, 1928 (est.)... 1,616,000 . | 131.1 to sg. m. | Summer resort of wealthy city dwellers. 

_ Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ..........- $3,990,730,000 It was naturally wooded in all portions, but re- 


4 : ; tains onl i i 
Maryland, a South atlatio border State between | {HRS cn anton, of ene orginal forex, woaith, 


a _ the North and South, is bounded on the north by | perate zone, coniferous and hardwood. 
a Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware and the Massachusetts has grown into a first place in 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia industry and has greatly developed its water power. 
A and West Virginia. It is penetrated from the south vl cise pyre - its manufacturing establish- 
by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the Atlantic, and austere onan “33 ene ae all es of in- 
an important channel of water-borne commerce| The’ United States census’ of manufactures, 1927, 
_ which has made Baltimore a great seaport. The | reported 10,037 establishments (10,027 in 1925) with 
___ Potomac River flows along the south western bound- | 578,068 employees (591,438) earning $705,929,549 
ary, also important in commerce. The topography | ($76,155,593) and a product valued at $3,317,851,- 
__ jsvarled, low and flat in the portions toward the | $88 ($3,405,672,159)._ The leading industry was the 
ocean, and rising to mountain levels in the western | M@nufacture of cotton goods with 200 mills with 
sections, Great Backbone Mountain, 3,400 feet, the 93,413 employees earning $90,574,225 and the 
highest.’ “The State is distinctly separated by the | Product valued at $294,890,790 ($345,864,097). The 
‘bay into Eastern and Western shore parts, each | 469 boot and shoe factories (other than rubber), 


having social and industrial individuality.’ The | With 55,986 employees earning $65,282,193 had an 
-_ ¢limate is warm, with mild, humid winters. output valued at $237,516,655 ($240,943,504); the 
7 The Census of 1920 showed $109,683,574 as the | 122 electrical machinery shops with 24,759 employees 


_ yalue of the crops, principally corn, tobacco, wheat, | €2™ming $33,903,793 had an output valued at $139,- 
oats, hay, fruits of all kinds grown in the south | 348,725 ($147,056,901); the 64 rubber goods Se 
. temperate zone, vegetables being produced heavily lishments (other than boots and shoes), with 10,364 
for the markets of the larger cities as far north as | ¢™ployees ear: $13,298,241 had an output valued 
‘New York. Products are varied and profitable on | 8t $97,717,724 ($108,594,705) ; the 496 foundries and 
account of the proximity of big city markets. machine shops with 19,898 employees earning $30,- 
The mine output of coal in 1928 was 2,780,000 | 059,274 had an output valued at $94,149,409 ($90,638,- 
short tons. Pig-iron production in 1928 was 950,000 | 434) ; the 8Opaper mills with 82,027employees earning 
long tons; and in 1927, 845,564 tons. $15,607,992had an output valued at$91,095,083 ($90,- 
~The United States’census of manufactures, 1927, | 126,831); the 99 woolen mills with 15,923 employees 
. reported 3,205 establishments (3,179 in 1925) with | earning $19,368,612 had an output valued at $73,- 
a 126,700 employees (125,761) earning $141,902,797 | 740,314 ($93,079,965); the 75 worsted mills with 
a ($18,560,496) and a product valued at $943,410;896 | 35,141 employees earning $38,666,775 had an output 
~  ($925,688,028). The leading industry was the manu- | Valued at $195,095,492 ($216,448,325); the 1,022 
facture of men’s clothing, 211 shops making men’s | Printing and publishing houses with 14,382 employee 
clothing with 8,816 employees earning $8,339,204 had | earning $25,482,123 had an output valued at $131,- 
__— @ product valued at $39,915,726 ($57,705,043) ; 86 975,238; the 40 slaughtering and meat packing estab- 
__ shops making women's outer clothing had an output | lishments (wholesale), with 3,191 employees earning 
valued at $16,022,165; 31 shops making men’s fur- | $4,127,491 had an output valued at $58,796,506; the ~ 
nishing goods, $15,330,929; four straw hat factories, 115 tanneries with 10,768 employees earning $14,- 
7 $4,700,746; and 49 shirt factories, $8,622,936. The | 587,638 had an output valued at $77,649,547. “9 
- slaughtering and meat packing houses (wholesale) The State has abundant rail and coastwise shi 
i an output valued at $35,166,219 ($38,425,638); | Ding facilities; there were 2,071 miles of ra‘ s 
the 20 tinware shops with 4,319 employees earning | in 1927, and 2,804 of electric lines. From the 
$4 oa ele an pee Re ae es PPO EE Ss 4 cng eee: the New England States have 
- ‘Transportation is y developed, water an een efficient in ocean-goi hi: 5 
7 Beeirons. mileage, 1927, Wes 1.4805 ean chusetts not less than ‘any. Ce ee 
one of the country’s principal ports, an growing Massachusetts nses' ; ; 
in importance much faster than the Nation’s whole] State. The ae 28 Saneaerlee ohare % ated 
volume increases. Water traffic coastwise is very | opment is indicated by the 94.8 per cent. of arben. 
heayy, and several substantial steamer lines also] population, which leaves agriculture, once ‘dominant, 
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reduced to 32,001 farms aver 77.9 acres, value 
_ of all crops in the 1920 census being $53,700,925, 
taken from farm property valued at $300,471,743. 
In value, hay was the leading crop, tobacco next 
with $6,419,000, and potatoes with $6,000,000, 
ovhers being wheat, corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
‘apples, Maple sugar, and small fruits, cranberries 

. abounding in the lands along the coast. 
_ It is the leading fisheries State of New England, 
$11,000,000 of catch being reported in 1920. Boston 

is greatest fishing port in the country. 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry outputs. 

No State is further advanced in primary and 
; higher educational facilities, although, owing to 

recent heavy influx of industrial foreigners, the 
a percentage of illiteracy is not low at 4.7. Native 
" whites show 4-10ths of 1 per cent., foreigners, 12.8, 
. and Negroes, 6.8. hes 

‘ Of the 3,852,356 of poptiation, 1,077,534 are 

foreign-born, of which 262,021 are Canadians, 117,- 
037 Italian, 163,171 Irish, 92,034 Russian, and the 
others from all foreign lands, census of 1920. 

J Enrolment in the schools was 618,828; normal 
schools number 11, and the list of higher institutions 
is long and impressive, the greatest proportioned to 
population in the country. These include Harvard 

University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

the State Agricultural, Amherst, Tufts, Williams, 

Clark, Worcester Polytechnic, Boston University, 

Holy Cross and Boston College. Institutions for 

women include Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe, an 
offshoot of Harvard, and Mount Holyoke Colleges; 

Simmons, Lasell and Auburndale. 

The colony in pre-Revolutionary times was the 
centre of republic-making in the North, perheps in 
the country, the Boston Tea Party, which signal- 
ized the revolt against “taxation without represen- 
tation” by the mother country, England, taking 
place on the Boston waterfront. 

As with all New England, the State is a great 
summer resort, the North Shore above Boston being 
the resort of summerers and many artists, and the 
long hooklike Cape Cod and the adjacent islands 
attract thousands. At Provincetown, at the tip of 
the Cape, the Mayflower made its first landing, 
moving next to Plymouth. 


MICHIGAN. 
_ Area, square miles.....--+- » 57,980...... 22d tn Tank 


Population, 1920........ $,668,412.......7th tn rank 
4,591,000 . «.-79.1 to 3g. mM. 


132 ($4,372,996,324). The leading industry was the 
manufacture of automobiles, 43 plants with 114,023 
employees earning $206,017,066 and the product 
valued at $1,664,727,963 pe 296,128), and 117 
factories manufacturing aui 
with 95,435. employees eafning $158,030,985 and the 
pe valued at $568,700,760 ($921,901,337). The 
13 foundries and machine shops with 35,736 em- 
Dloyees earning $53,951,123 had an output valued at © 
$178,048,457 ($162,545,298); the 22 engine, turbine 
and water wheel shops with 14,981 employees earning 
$23,118,918 had an output valued at $103,133)1 50. 
($95,932,026) ; the 174 furniture factories with 21,337 
employees earning $28,612,181 had an output valued 


publishing establishments with 8,420 employees. 
154,386; the 42 paper mills with 11,382 loyees 
earning $15,323,8' dat $05.. 
798,872 ($91,149,648) ; the 45 slaughtering and meat 


earning $2,861,488 had an output valued at $53,142,- 
114 ($53,932,676); the 252 lumber and planing mill - 


earning $19,842,408 had an output valued at $64,- 
495,845 ($98 re 


the 86 brass, bronze, etc. products plants with 7,71 
at $61,743,049 ($65,594,415); the 60 electrical 


valued at $55,022,915. The 280 dairies an output 


ey ae an output valued at $14,441,318 ($22,- 
,153). a 
Michigan ranks third in the. value of exports 


$326,879,584 in 1927. 


tons (15,075,079 in 1927); of copper, 179,104,31 


short tons. ; 

Agriculture adds annually, Census of 1920, $404,- 
347,810 for all crops, potato production the third 
is heavy, and all temperate zone crops are raised. 
Fisheries catch annually 50,000,000 pounds. y 
Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is| fishing and summer sports attract many. 
divided by Lake Michigan into two parts: the 
northern peninsula has on the north Lake Superior, 
and on the south Wisconsin; the southern peninsula 
( has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, Ontario, 
_ Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and Indiana 
and Ohio onthe south. The interests of the northern 

peninsula are mostly copper and timber. In the 
7 southern there are also minerals and timber, but 
_ manufacturing has grown to chief importance. 
The State is mostly flat and sandy, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 
D are now making great efforts for the reforesta- 
tion of the land. 

No State has greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
‘Ged means. ee! A eka are sige te see 
’ av. sought the heavy tonnage 0: e 
» Meveloped industries. Railroad lines mileage, 1927, 
was 8,349, and the great Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
- commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal or 
any other iike canal. In 1927 the American canal 
: alone sent through 83,354,064 short tons of freight 
valued at $1,131,653,158, of which much is iron ore 

from innesota and copper from Michigan, vast 
__ supplies of grains, flour and timber, and coal and 
supplies for the Northwest. 
oy ‘he tonnage passing through the Detroit river con- 
necting Lake Huron with Lake Erie in 1927 was 97,- 
_—-« 188,281 valued at $1,319,816,856. | 

Of the world’s output of 4,800,321 motor cars in 
1925, 3,131,524 were produced in Michigan. Total 
output since the industry began to flourish there is 

approximately 24,000,000 to Dec. 31, 1926. There 
are 54 motor car factories, each with an output over 


Educationally, Michigan has its great State 


in the country, many normal schools, and a publ 

school system that enrolls 670,000; it has a literacy 
percentage of 3; native white, 7-10ths of 1 per cent., 
and foreign-born. nt 


of feeble-minded and other mentally defective persons 
mandatory on a Court order. ey 

Detroit, by the Census of 1920, had 993,739, show- 
ing an increase of 527,978—113 per cent.—in the 
decade. The population, on July 1, 1928, by 
census estimate, was 1,378,900, and the approxi- 
mate population of Greater Detroit is 1,500,000. 
The percentage of foreigners is large. Ye 

Beautifully situated along many waterways, it 
bids successfully for metropolitan repute and con- 
stantly attracts newcomers from home and abroad. 
In summer time, the Mackinac Islands, Belle Island, © 
Ausable and St. Mary’s River are popular resorts. 


MINNESOTA. % 


Area, square miles. .....+- 
Population, 1920.... 2, 7 . 17th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). . .2,722,000 . 32,1 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.)......++- - $8,547 918,000 

Minnesota, 2 West North Central State, on the 
Canadian border line, is bounded on the north by 
Manitoba, and Ontario, on the east by Lake Superior’ 
and Wisconsin, on the south by Iowa, and on the 
west by the Dakotas. “he Mississippi River rises 
in Minnesota. It is a State of widely variant 
natural resources- and rapidly developing wealth, 
is in general a tableland of rolling, timbered prairies 


. 11th tn rank 


mak ) f he world. i 
«bie ld Sts como of ulti OH, | ars Seok USE Pe tee Bee 
Ee I east 373 : the steel concerns of Illinois, 
i $760,602,319 | prevailing, supply 

hepa ly) and at Sed! at $4,244,941- Pennsylvania and Ohio. its climate is not ex- 


4: 


earning $15,199,351 had an output valued at $82,- 


machinery shops with 4,379 employees. earning — 
$5,977,053 had an output valued at $36,623,319 — 
($34,643,466). The 533 bakeries had an output — 


excepting in the western parts where timber is . 


omobile bodies ‘and parts 


at $94,220,740 ($99,130,108); the 761 printing and 


95 had an output valued at $95,- 
packing houses (wholesale), with 1,935 employees 5 


products seeep lations with 16,972 employees — 

5 18,090,601); the 29 stove and range — 
foundries with 4,589 employees earning $7,329,047 — 
had an output valued at $36,226,480 ($37,405,828) i j 


717 
employees earning $11,715,589 had an output valued i 


valued at $33,562,576 ($49,300,693); and 16 beet re y 


originating in the state, $367,253,146 in 1928 and 
Production in 1928 of iron ore was egel long. 


pounds (195,135,199 in 1927); of coal, 565,000 short 
tons (757,000 in 1927); and of salt, 1927, 2,271,460 


jargest with a $32,000,000 crop. Sugar beet output = 
In shipbuilding it ranks seventh among the States. - tg 
There are more than 6,000 smaller lakes, where 
production is fourth highest, and the State aoa. " . 
Jeadership in small fruits. Corn yields about $50,- rae 


University at Ann Arbor, which was first to admit. 
women matriculates, the oldest agricultural college a 
fic 


9.9. 
‘A law enacted May 23, 1929 makes the sterilization — 


~<time. ‘There are about 10.000 lakes, many ex- 


teen 793) and a product valued at $1,066,727,215 
jour 


Be 
The 871 
' dairies had an output valued at $130,436,949 ($123,- 
- 450,850); the 606 printing and publishing establish- 
ments an output valued at $44,566,472; and the 16 
‘Seo ‘paper and wood pulp mills an output valued at $28,- 
aa 469,444 ($20,320,392). 
The iron ore output_in 1927 was 35,563,177 ine 
Ane eed valued at $87,935,069; and in 1938, 37,564,00 
-. tons. 
A] _ By adaptation, fruits have been made to thrive, 
until the crop is large of all kinds grown in the 


for paper woodpulp in these years of diminishing 
t supply. 80 per cent. of the cut is white pine, which 
also is rapidly disappearing. 

_. Railroad mileage, 1928, was 8,827. 

_ *. Minnesota has been especially fortunate in the 
heavy inflow of those European racial migrations 
-* from the northern countries whence come good 
farmers, Scandinavians in the majority, but with 

_ almost as many Germans; both nationalities settled 
tn more or less clannish sections, but all helped 
to develop the State with great thrift and industry. 
1, In illiteracy the State is among the lowest, only 
1.8 per cent. being unable to read and write, against 
am average of 6 per cent. for the United States. 

The State claims one of the most efficient systems 

for popular education, with enrolment of about 

- 550,000 in all institutions out of a population of 
__—s«-2.387,125. ‘The University of Minnesota, with about 
- 12,000 students, ranks among the greatest of the 

country, and a score of smaller colleges including 
__. Hamline University, St. Thomas, Macalester, Carle- 
ton, are scattered through the State. 
_ The grain trade control in Minneapolis is second 
only to that of the Chicago Board of Trade; and the 
__-water and rail shipping from and to Duluth, at the 
head of the Great Lakes, on Lake Superior’s western 
end, is immense in ores, coal, cereals, and general 
freight. The Great Northern Railway Company 

- maintains a fleet that traverses the lakes, and 
{nitiates shipments to and from all parts of the 
world via the lake route. 

In the carrying of iron ores, the United States 

Steel Corporation, which owns mines and railways 
in the northern ore region, has developed a fleet 
_ of monster carriers and a system of prevention of 
‘waste time not excelled by any transport ency 
_ inthe world. Shipment of iron ore exceeds 40,000,000 
4 tons a year. 


aed 


¢ MISSISSIPPI. 
. Area, square miles......... 46,865......818t in rank 
> Poputation, 1980........ Pei POOLS sv es kn 283d in rank 
\ | Wealth, 19288(Census est.) ........6. $2,177,690,000 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 

Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 

on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 

and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Louis- 

jana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 

western boundary line. It is hilly but not rugged, 

and in general slopes downward to the great river 

é and the Gulf shore. The climate and production are 

\eg sub-tropical. The density of population in 1920 was 
88.1 to the square mile. 

Agriculture is its chief interest. The 1920 census 

gave the value of all crops as $336,267,156, corn and 


cotton the main production. 


_ As a cotton st te 
yielded second place to Oklahoma. It preduced in 


1928 1,474,875 bales from 4,029,000 acres. 

Other crops are rice, sugar cane, oats, wheat, hay, 
peanuts, potatoes, and every character of fruit 
grown in its zone. Apples, plums, pears, apricots, 
melons, strawberries, peaches, and grapes grown in 
the western parts, with oranges, lemons, figs and 
olives in the Gulf coast sections. Nuts are abundant. 

Dairying is increasing in importance. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 1,333 establishments (1,705 in 1925). with 
50,569 employees (55,171) earning $40,734,359 
($41,231,045) and a product valued at $196,640,742 
($200,453,028). The leading industry, lumber, 
timber and planing mill products, with 575 mills 
with 31,394 employees earning $24,940,948 had an 
output valued at $86,887,700 ($110,390,744). The 
44 cottonseed (oil, cake and meal) plants with 2,238 
employees earning $1,596,395 had an output valued 
at $27,978,008 ($25,215,846). There were 14 cotton 
mills with 159,746 spindles and 5,037 looms employing 
2,822 hands and with a product valued at $6,563,051. 

The forest wealth is very great. Of the total of 
33,000,000 acres, about 11,000,000 is forested, yellow 
pine chiefly. There is much of the fast disappearing 
hardwood. Lumber cut in 1927 was 2,556,612 M., ft. 

Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by the 
Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening in the 
recent era of rapid rail development, is growing 
again to great relative importance. 

Railroad mileage, 1928, was 4,348. 

The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion houses 
and large estates, the homes of the old-time aristoc- 
racy of the age of the Southern cavalier. 

The rate of illiteracy is high—17.2 per cent. on 
the average—owing to the large number of Negroes, 
who are 52.2 per cent. of the whole population. 
Native whites showed, Census of 1920, only 3.6 per 
cent. illiterate, but the Negroes 29.3. Sapid, prog- 
ress in popular education is being made, the illiter- 
aey percentage in 1910 having been 22. Ex- 
penditure for public schools in 1926 was $12,599,596. 

Public schcol enrolment is about 600,000, more 
than half of which is colored. 

The state has the University of Mississippi (1,000 
students) and 13 other colleges, 1,000 consolidated 
high schools, and 52 agricultural high schools, 

eee has the lowest death rate and the 
highest birthrate in the South and ranks third in the 
Tegistration area. 


MISSOURI. 
Area, square miles ........- 9,420... 00 18th ¢ 
Population, 1920........ 3,404,056. - 9th ta Saar 
Population, 1928 (est.). . .3,623,000 . 50.7 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census eSt.)........... $9,981,409,000 


Missouri, a West North Central border State, is 
bounded on the north by Towa, on the east by 
Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee, on the south by 
Arkansas, and on the west by Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern half of the western line, cutting 
then, through the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. In all it has nearly 1,000 
miles of navigable waterways. 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the centre 
and south, with low-lying river bottom areas in 
the extreme southeast. Its climate is a compromise 
ashe he =e temperate and sub-tropical. 

conomically, artakes of 
both North an South, is PETER aot eae 
art é ona ee hom education. Farms 
num | i 
1920 were valued at $550,047,864. °° “All crops in 
The United States census of 


th 
$230,017,241 


($230,427 696 a $1,665,173,- 


63 ($1,602,849,724). 


an ou 
= Bhops , apparatus an 


000,000 feet of canar of which much is th Sinton. 
ingly valuable white pine; other kinds eee ‘ch, 


Satine $8,575 233 Dp spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge- od 
, pole | ine, 
cere at aon 371,941 $39,130,533). valuable for ‘telegraph poles, hemlock and yellow — 
oe of the butter and cheese factories, $35,023 The mineral resources are very great. The 19 25. 


he lead output in 1927 was 198,760 tons; zinc | census ‘ave $79,261,284 d 
- Pie WEYS aoe and coal, 3,064,000 tons B, 400,000 tons | metals. maeees arehineion: in pfoos ue oT eas, and 


. pounds, in 1927, 255,208, 

ue M "the. forty-mitle Sad a = Pesce be me 25, 372, in pounds, the Stare Pane thod sc fold 
anking on of} an - 

. St. Louis is noted for ie botanical ee about aaa sat hi sae: arene. me 


ganese ore is produced yearly 

2 parks and Municipal Open-Air Theatre Coal output in 1927 was 3 205, ort tons and | 
(Seating 9,267), and the city voters recently ap-| the fields underlie about 20° - Sete hole, State 
; proved a bond issue of $87,372,500 for city develop-| area: All of the metals and minerals are found in 
__* Ments. Twenty-one main’ trunk lines furnish rail-| Vast abundance, large fortunes having been made by: 
road transportation. organized mineral industry. : rey 
St. Louis is the gateway for north and south travel The State is second in silver output 8, 1 
48 well as of freight traffic, aud many tourists stop | $6,248, 780; 1927, $6,696, reek 1926, $7,471,9 1 1838 
, nag} Kast 1. A Ev cay is ne famous rea across $8,925. .002; 1924° §8'840/118) and in zine; ‘seventh in : 

which is said to accommodate more | gold (in 1927, $1, 159,2 ; 192 
freight cars than any other in the world. River | $1 0; es tae 192, a ieee i 


,769,900; 1924, $1, 9924 ,300) and first in s 
traffic is immense, to and from New Orleans and inter- | preci 
eS ime precious stones. ‘The petroleum output in 1926 was 


5,048,000 barrels. Valuabl roc min 
Agriculturally, it is » great State. There is a pears gypsum and tuneeten ae Bact s ie 
total of about “44,000, 600 acres in all, of which the A million potential horsepower is available in the 
1920 census assigns to farms 34, 774,000, with more | waters, of which almost one-third has been devel- — 
oe Wei oab ceo ee tery on _— oped. saneaense pect ey have been constructed 
us) : ea 0a) on the Madison an issouri Ri o 
44,968 000, and tobaceo, 4,750,000 pounds. The uh ive eee femiads 


able water supplies. 
crop of cotton, mostly in'the southeast, was 146,909 Railroad mileage, 1928 was 5,094. 
bales on 334,000 acres. 


Montana is low in illiteracy-—2.3 per cent a PR 
In livestock the Missouri mule, which is facetiously | of native whites being only 3-10ths of 1 r cen 
Said to have won the war, has always been used 9 pet O00 


Public school enrolment, 1920 census, was 122,000 z 

is much locally and exported to all States —_ foreign | of a population of 548,000, and there are four ¥ well- — 
countries. The number in 1928 was 313, equipped colleges and normal schools. 

; Railroad mileage, 1928, 8,067. 


Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty — 
With 4.8 per cent. of negro population, the | mountains are rugged and picturesque, and jlotty y 


s* average of illiteracy for the State is 3 per cent.| by rail or automobile takes one through beaut ul 
a for all ego a native white percentage, 2; and | and grand places, Glacier National Park, on the > 
; foreign-born, 9 line between the United States and Canada, is one 
Although the native-born whites are 88.2 per| of the most wonderful public IOs AS in the world., * 
6 cént., and foreign-born whites only 7, the influx ben 
‘ of Germans in the revolutionary times of their NEBRASKA a 
2 native Jand in the last century left a large propor- .. 
« tion of persons of that blood, especially in St. Louis | 47€@, square mtles.......... 77,620....165th in rank 
to this day, those now being practically all natives. | Popwation, 1920........ 1,296'372 Pe Fe as 8ist in rane, 
u They have been noted for thrift. Population, 1928 (est.)...1,408,000..... 18.1 to sg. m. 
The schools enroll about 759,000 of a population | Wealth, 1923 (Census re ie ae $6,320,076, 000 


of 3,404,055 by the 1920 census. The State Univer- 
sity at Columbia, and St. Louis University and 
Washington University at St. Louis, twelve col- 
leges and seven norraal schools are the higher in- 
eng el eg ares for public schools in 1926 


Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bounded 
on the north by South Dakota and Iowa, on~ the 
east by Iowa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas 
and Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and 


was $53 Wyoming. The Missouri forms the eee DoE 4 
yy The einai in 1929 enacted a state budget| Typical of the American western plains States, 
* system and voted a $75,000,000 bond system. its lands form a vast inclined plane sloping e cone j 
Js to the Missouri River bottoms. No point» rises 

more than 5,300 feet above sea level, while the 
MONTANA. average elevation is about 2,000. Its climate is 


typically north temperate, its products likewise 
including almost every species appropriate to that — 

latitude. In the east rainfall is sufficient for crops — 
with little irrigation. In the west, irrigation is 
resorted to, and grows in importance. The live- — 
stock industry is second to agriculture in primary 
wealth producing, Nebraska supplying very much 
of the Nation’s meat, and packing a large portion 
of it in y uhe stockyards at Omaha. In this erat 
it has taken Oboo rank from New York rogers 


8d in rank 
eee im pore 
4 lo sq. 


iMontann) a Monnatn’ State, is Bornded: on "the 

north by Canada, on the east by North and South 

+5 Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho. 


‘ The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
} the west, with the Bitter Root range at the extreme 
Mi western side, the country east of the Rockies sloping 

off into vast plains and smaller valleys between 

r smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the 
. Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has p: 
~ for generations; the Yellowstone, Madison and 
a4 Bitter Root. Of the 50,000,000 acres, the forests of 

_ about 30,000,000 acres are, with other areas, ranges 
fe for livescock grazing. 
7 States census of manufactures, 1927. 
__ reported 565 establishments (606 in 1925) with’ 14,243 

4 i en ae (14,777) earning $20,915,203 ($21, 078,- 
roe and the product valued at $203, 503,250 ($205.- 
: 474,257). The smelter output was about $125, en - 
= 000, and gave employment to about 3,500 

Lumber mills haa ar output valued Ey $10, 464.150; 
tO ones Sour suills $14,789,731. 
a e of all cas as pred by the census of 
1930" wae 3 369 975,000; the wool and sheep were next 
in value, and cattle third with $28,000,000. Dairy 
and poultry products were valued at $38,000,000. 
Irrigation, by Federal Government and ’ private 
initiative, been highly developed, result in 
the pradaels se of ae uantities of the standard 
fruits, orchard and of the temperate zone, 
the State, Ares dar. north and high in gpa ee 
being especially suited to that AOPYIBY 
develo velopment, being in the Bitter Root, on 
ha; pied nud outer books ate are produved 
ane corn, hay, potatoes and sugar 
. Montana BS B00: 


4,000,- 
bushels, fourth in rank; wheat, 60, ran 
ranking third, and large quantities of oats, ion ty Hy: 
rye, potatoes, buckwheat, flax, cloverseed 
sorghum syrup, and sugar beets to some latest 
Fruit raising is not extensive. 

Nebraska is not rich in mineral wealth. In the 
west petal lies in considerable quantity in solvent — 
form several lakes, fiom which in the war about 
61,000 tons, 45 per cent. of the relatively low ‘United: 
States production, was taken. 

Manufactures relate chiefly to the utilization of 
soil products and center in Omaha, one of the greatest ; 
rail traffic centers in the United States. 

The United States census of manufactures, 192 Te 
reported 1,277 establishments (1,303 in in 1925) rath 


and meat pecking. Gyho Veercr  e he 14 The,» with 
5,949 employees e: 
valued at $183,271, ree ($198, 020 33. LB 73 
os had an output valued at $44,7 6,330 ($38,- 
873, 667): 2: the is flour mills an output be at 
$30,302,843. (e8. 155,490). 
Railroad mileage, 1927, was 6,189. > 
The University “ot Nebraska, has 10,000 students; 
the state has 16 colleges and normal schools. 
Percentage of illiteracy is exceedingly low at 1.4; 
that of native whites being 410ths of 1 per cent, 


has a stumpage of more than 


aH 


ry 
™ 


+ 
a 


_ _ Reno 


~~ water power. 


ry 


although the percentage of foreign-born whites is 
14.8. More than 300,000 attend the public schools 
of a population of 1,300,000. \ 

The State has no bonded indebtedness. 


NEVADA. 
Area, square miles......+. L1L0,6902. 05100 6th in rank 
Pomrilarton, KEE) Pe anes oo UT AOU: a ligtd s. 49th tn rank 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .....--2++5+ $541,716,000 


Nevada, least populous of all States, less even 


than the District of Columbia, is of the mountain 
; pea in Western United States, bounded on the 
pate) 


h by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by Utah 
and Arizona, on the south and west by California. 

. Tt is mountainous, and much of the high table- 
lands is arid or semi-arid. Irrigation is developing 
to large importance. The Federal Government has 
a project to reclaim 160,000 acres, which when com- 
dlete will add not less than $20,000,000 to the 
annual crops. Agriculture is not varied, owing hith- 

- erto to lack of water, but as irrigation advances, diver- 
sification of products proceeds. Live stock interests 


are relatively large. 


With only 77,407 persons indicated by the Census 
of 1920 (.7 to the square mile), there are 2,357,000 
acres in farm areas, with 595,000 improved. The 
value of all crops, Census of 1920, was $13,980,000, 
and of the mineral output $48,528,000. 

The output of gold in 1927 was $3,089,300; and in 


‘ hi 
1926 $3,532,400; silver in 1927 $3,046,434, and in 


1926, $4,024,940; and copper in 1927, 118,298,342 
pounds, and in 1928, 159,332,977 pounds. Lead, 
zine, iron, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
borax, gypsum and quarry stones are produced also. 

The forest area is more than 5,300,000 acres, of 
which 4,971,335 are set aside as national forests. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 116 establishments (102 in 1925) with 2,419 
employees (2,670) earning $3,915,185 ($4,473,555) 
and a product valued at $26,815,907 ($21,626,668). 


_ The chief industry is copper melting. 


Railroad mileage, 1927, was 2,137. 
. Illiteracy percentage was 5.9, of which native 
whites showed only 4-10ths of 1 per cent. Schools 
for popular education are well provided, with about 
15,000 enrolled. 


ok: ‘Nevada by law inflicts the death penalty by 


, lethal gas, a spray of liquid hydrocyanic gas being 

- turned into the stone death chamber. It is declared 
to have proved instantaneous and painless. 

as earned a reputution as a ‘divorce mill.” 

In 1925 806 divorces were granted by her courts 

to 491 wives and 315 husbands; 530 children were 


_ affected. The legislature in 1927 made it possible 
; ae gain a residence in the State in three months and 


1928, 2,103 divorces (1,603 in 1927) and 38 mar- 


riage annulments were granted in Reno, and 2,977 


marriages were performed. In the whole state 2,529 
divorces were granted in 1928, 1,953 in 1927 and 648 


_ in 1926. The number of weddings increased from 
2,398 in 1927 to 4,168 in 1929 due to a change in 1927 


in the marriage laws of California where the state now 


_ requires three days notice before the issuance of a 


marriage license. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Ne hie 43d tr rank 
; OBS sts 41st in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.)..... 456,000... . 48.8 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .........4. $1,347,1385,000 


New Hampshire, the Granite State of New 


' England, is bounded on the north by Canada, on 


the east by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by Massachusetts, and on the west by Ver- 
mont. It was one of the Original Thirteen States. 

- Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
-White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
6,293 feet). There are 86 mountain peaks in an area 
of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more level 
and agricultural and industrial by utilization of river 
In the state are 600 lakes. 

_ The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 1,028 establishments (1,088 in 1925) with 
65,482 employees (66,658) earning $72,803,397 ($71 
725,465) and the product valued at $327,528,366 
($327,400,651). The chief industry, cotton goods 
manufacturing, with 17 factories with 14,722 em- 
ployees earning $15,142,435 and the output valued at 
$57,721,546 ($57,868,732). The 63 boot and shoe 
factories (other than rubber) with 12,114 employees 
earning $12,151,051 had an output valued at $49,- 
853,099 ($52,631;681); the 31 paper and pulp mills 
with 5,021 employees earning $6,268,400 had an out- 
put valued at $43,161,852 ($37,060,624). 

- Railroad mileage, 1927, was 1,234. 

New Hampshire has in all 5,779,000 acres, of 


The States—Descriptive. 


which in farm lands there are 1,441,111 cultivate 
Hay is the chief crop, followed by corn, potatoes, 
oats, and apples, with relatively large dairy 

milk being shipped to the New York market. The 
value of all crops in 1920 was $23,509,000. 


The State has 4.4 per cent. of illiterates: native 


whites having 7-10ths per cent. and foreign-born 15.4. 
Public school enrolment was 70,000. Dartmouth 
College, at Hanover, is the leading educational in- 
stitution, from which many eminent men have come, 
among them Daniel Webster. There are four other 
higher institutions. 

The White Mountains are par exellence a summ: 
resort-for persons from all parts of the Unit 
States. A modern system of automobile highways 
is maintained, ribbing the mountains. 

The Waterville Notch with 6,000 acres of primeval 
Spruce was in 1928 added to the White Mountain 
National Forest now covering 435,000 acres; and the 
“Great Stone Face” in Profile Notch bought for a 


State park. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Area, square miles.......... Bee les ted 46th in rank 
Population, 1920 ....... $,155,900...... 10th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.)... 821,000. . 464.6 to sq. m. 


New Jersey, one of the Original Thirteen States, 
is in the Middle Atlantic region. It is bounded on 
the north by New York and Pennsylvania, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, on the 
south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay and or 
the western side by Delaware Bay and Pennsylvania. 
It is mostly low and flat, having hilly development 
in the northern end, where an extensive State park 
has been set aside. i 

New Jersey has extensive water navigation facili- 
ties, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware River 
along its western side, the Atlantic on the east 
and the valuable facilities of New Yurk harbor and 
branches on the northeast. 

The State grades sixth in industrial strength, 
production being exceedingly varied, and, although 
the greater part is in Newark, it is well diffused in 
all parts. As a consequence, railway facilities are 
highly developed, and especially in the northern 
parts the electric railway lines are unusually ex- 
tensive. 

Economically and to a degree politically, New 
Jersey and New York City have common interests. 
Very many New Jerseyites work or transact business 
in the greater city, transit facilities being afforded 
by ferries and tunnels (or tubes) under the Hudson 
(or North) River. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 2,292. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 8,312 establishments (8,204 in 1925) with 
408,093 employees (425,377) earning $570,308,502 
($576,235,826) and a product valued at $3,417,450,- 
248 ($3,539,181,253). The chief industry, petroleum 
refining, with 10 refineries with 8,360 employees 
earning $14,316,996 had an output valued at $273,- 
341,828 ($297,288,102). The three copper smelters 
with 3,145 employees earning $5,071,547 had an out- 
put valued at $210,201,789 ($224,039,089); the 137 
shops manufacturing electrical machinery, apparatus 
and supplies, with 22,734 employees earning $31,- 
083,557 had an output valued at $173,932,303 ($151,- 
471,610) ; the 819 silk factories with 24,482 employees 
earning $33,476,420 had an output valued at $163,- 
967,060 ($190,712,394); the 170 factories for dyeing 
and finishing textiles with 19,470 employees earning 
$26,904,610 had an output valued at $91,732,052 
($92,442,884); the 346 foundries and machine shops 
with 19,303 employees earning $30,198,001 had an 
output valued at $112,966,808 ($110,202,345): the 
95 chemical plants with 10,347 employees earning 
$15,882,798 had an output valued at $115,370,137 
($122,699,406); the 87 paint and varnish factories 
with 4,403 employees earning $6,648,097 had an out- 
put valued at $74,555,420; the 57 factories for manu- 
facture of motor vehicles and parts with 6,701 em- 
ployees earning $11,394,557 had an output valued 
at $92,326,677 ($132,168,456); the 16 worsted mills 
with 8,777 employees earning $10,734,246 had an 
output valued at $47,781,728 ($78,982,704): the 17 
fe and py Bee oe mills with ? 

oyees earning A ad an output val 
HG ae aha en 

e output 0 e canneries was valued 
$61,405,429: of the 38 meat packing houses. $77 637 
055; of the 38 soap and perfume factories, $54'503'- 
325; of the 57 tanneries, $42,961,937; of the 17 gold 
and silver refineries, $31,662,362; and of the 138 
Bais cts abe pea st 

ew Jersey was sevent rank in value of ex- 
yore in 1928, $221,530,869; and sixth in 1927, $239 - 

79,892, yielding place to Louisiana. ; ; 

S agriculture affected most vitally by t 
proximity of the immense markets of the tone 
city and the fact that 78.7 per cent. of the popula- 
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ri 3 url Market gardening has advanced to 
SRAR HIRES, very many fo ers, especially 
=i aving gone out to work in that line. 

he 1920 census gave $87,484,000 as the value of 
all crops. The total land area of the State is 5,- 
writeah dats ‘potaines "of beth Stee tos. nee 
ats, S ry nds, rye, ck- 
“wheat and hay are the chief crops. 
tensively grown, the cranberry marshes supp 
about one quart for each of the population of New 
York City, and the same of strawberries. The 
peach and apple crops are always important. 

New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation’s supply 
of magnetite, zinc and much clay products. 

The educational institutions are important: 
Princeton University at Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost _ colleges. Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, and Stevens, Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken are well known, and there are 
five other colleges of prominence. More than 700,000 
are enrolled in the schools, percentage of illiteracy 
being: Census of 1920, 5.1; native white, 6-10ths 
of 1 per_cent.; foreign-born, 15.3. In Passaic, 
Bergen, Unien and Middlesex Counties the pro- 
Portion of foreign-born is 25 to 35 per cent. 

Atlantic City, three-fourths of the way down 
the eastern coast, is one of the great seashore re- 
sorts in the‘country, Cape May and Asbury Park are 
others. The entire coast is replete with charm. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Area, square miles........ 122,034.......4th tw rank 
Population, 1920.......... S60,36C . 2... L4th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.).....396,000..... 3.2 to sq. m. 
Wea, L925 (Censts: e8t.).. < cic.a.. ose ot. §851,£36,000 


New Mexico, of the Mountain (southeast) group, 
is bounded on the north by Colorado, on the east 
by Texas, on the south by Texas and Mexico, 
and on the west by Arizona. The Rocky Mountains 
run north and south through the centre; the eastern 
part is of the flatter tableland of which Texas forms 
also 2 part, and in the south are bare, sterile, desolate 
peaks surrounded by arid and semi-arid plains and 
deserts of which the mirage is an interesting phenom- 
enon. The central western portion has d ge by 
the Rio Grande River, and the Pecos River flows 
through the eastern districts. 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with annual rain- 
fall of from 12 to 16 inches in different localities, and 
with 100 degrees of heat not infrequent in summer, 
the mean for the year being about 50. 

In 1920 the agricultural output was $40,619,000 
and minerat $45,000,000. e manufacturing 
output, 1927 census, was $20,182,672. 

The gold output in 1927 was $539,500; in 1926, 
$415,600; silver, 1927, $428,016; in 1926, $309,900; 
copper 1927, 79,761,232 pounds; in 1926, 82,848,096 
pounds; lead in 1926, 3,480 short tons; zinc, 1926, 
12,052 short tons; and petroleum 1927, 1,203,000 
barrels, 1926, 1,666,000 barrels. j 

A unique feature of tillage is the production 
from dry farming, 4 modern scientific process, 
causing otherwise dry, almost arid lands to yield. 
There are more than 945,000 acres included in 
irrigation projects, with 550,000 actually under 
water. The 29,845 farms averaged 840 acres, 
and the chief crops are hay, corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, kaffir, milo, all the vegetables, potatoes, 
cotton (123,000 acres in 1928) broom corn, sugar 
beets, the fruit industry being extensive. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 2,998. 

The state has 21,181 Indians on Government 
reservations (4,697,224 acres in 1920 with a valua- 
tion Mya iat athe and — of $2,196,417); 
and 13, exican parentage. 

There are 18 Indian ae with a population of 
10,565, an increase of 22 per cent. in twenty years. 

Many zo to the State for wintering, and artists 
have lately resorted there for the painting of Indian 
and old Spanish types and the that remain 
from the aged Aztec civilization. Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, Las Vegas and other cities are popularly 
sought by the tourists and artists and_ writers, 
who are provided with excellent travel facilities. 

Students find deep interest in the history of the 
areas which once were the bed of a great inland 
salt sea, in which were deposited all the basic:salts 
found in the ocean waters, and which are expected 
to yield later rich mineral wealth for fertilization of 
lands and chemical uses. 
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Area, square 03.2.2... 49,204. .....29th tn rank 
Petey eee ais OEE aes am 
Pop., 192: late Census) 11,162,161... Ns MN. 
Population, 1928 (est.). .11,650,000. . .234.7 to 8g. Mm, 


Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .. ...... ..887,036,262.000 
New York, the Empire State, since i Madi 
opulous in the Union, is bounded on the north an 

Ls Lake Ontarlo, Ontario and 


Quebec, Canada; on the east by Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut; and on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey and Pennsvivania. 

Its sea front consists of the southern shore of Long 
Island, Staten Island, and the entrance into New 
York Harbor, one of the greatest in the world, and — 
the chief port of the United States, into and out — 
from which moves the greater part of the national 
commerce, foreign and domestic, passenger and 
freight. Long Island Sound, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, which separates Long Island from Con- 
necticut on the north, is navigable for deep. sea — 
craft. The Hudson River carries heavy ship ton- | 
nage northward from New York Harbor 150 miles. 
to Albany. There is now a 27-foot channel as far — 
as Hudson which is being extended to Albany. Large | 
steamers and sailing craft also ply the two Great 
Lakes, and the St. Lawrence River, which forms 
part of the northwestern boundary. On the northern — 
part of the eastern boundary line is Lake Champlain, _ 
100 miles long, a historic waterway bearing much 
commerce and drained by the Richelieu into the St. 
Lawrence River at Sorel. New York Harbor also” 
includes the shores of New Jersey. (See Index for 
Port of New York authority.) i i: 

New York has about 800 miles of navigabie ocean, 
lake and river waterways, the State being pene-~ 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), * 
through which there is capacity for the passage — 
annually of 20,000,000 tons of freight. The canal 
also connects with Lake Champlain, so that inland ~ 
tonnage may move between New York City, Buf- 
falo, about 500 mijes northwestward on Lake Erie; 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, the ports on Lake Cham- 
plain northward so far as Rouse’s Point at the’ — 
Canadian border, and op into the St. Lawrence 
River; besides to several interior New York State 
points on other minor canal routes. x qr 
The Adirondack Mountains (first land to appear 
In the United States) occupy the northeast part of 
the State, and are dotted with beautiful iakes and 
rivers. In the east the Catskill Mountains, made 
famous by Washington Irving’s story of “Rip Van . 
Winkle,’ line the western bank of the Hudson. — 
Across from New York City the Hudson’s banks 
take the form of lofty rock palisades, beautifully 
conformed and colored, and’ on the edge of which 
is a spacious Interstate Park set aside by the States — 
of New York and New Jersey. All of New York 
is marked with scores of lakes and smaller rivers 
navigable for pleasure craft. The drainage from — 
the crest west from Utica is in four directions— 
southeastward into the Atlantic Ocean; porth- — 
ward into Lake Ontario at Oswego, and south- 
ward into the rivers that flow into Delaware and — 
Chesapeake bays and into the Alleghany-Ohio- — 
Mississippi. Aa 

The area of the Forest Preserve was 2,078,993 
acres on Sept. 30, 1927. ya as 

The 49,204 square miles of area, equivalent to 
31,490,560 acres, contains 1,550 square miles, or 
992,000 acres, of inland waterways, leaving a net 
land surface of 47,654 square miles, or 30,498,560 
acres. ‘Che chief economic interests are the national 
and international financial community_of New York 
City, the foreign commerce in New York Harbor, 
now the heaviest in the world; the large manufac- 
turing, and the rich agricultural resources. __ i 

The number of farms in 1925, by the Federal y 
Census, was 188,754 (193,195 in 1920, which was i. 
a decredse of 10.4% in the decade). The acreage 
was 19,270,259, of which the crop land was _9,088,- — 
291 acres, and pasture land 7,402,578. Horses, 
in 1925, numbered 446,747 (536,171 in 1920); and ~ 
milch cows, 1,373,447 (1,481,918 in 1920). 

The 1920 census gave $417,046,864 as the value 
of all farm crops, to which the greater part of the) 
17.3 per cent. of rural population gave direct or 
contributory attention. Only California exceeded — 
New York in production of hay and grapes, New 
York’s grapes being from 30,677,555 vines, and the 
hay weighing 928,874 tons, Kansas coming next. = 

Literally everything characteristic of the temper- 
ate zone is produced, in fruits, vegetables, grains 
and forage crops. New York led all States| with 
2,778,761 pear trees of bearing age, Michigan being: 2 
next. In apple trees of bearing age, New York | ; 
the country, although Washington, with less trees, 
harvested more bushels. In acreage of small fruits, 
New York was second only to Michigan; and only 
California had larger acreage devoted to vegetables 
produced for sale. The State was second to Ver- 
mont in output of mapie sugar, and led all the States 
excepting Maine in production of potatoes. hy 

Only Pennsylvania led New York in quantity o : 
fuckwheat rown; in wool New York with Pennsyl 
vania led all Northeastern States. In the value of 
dairy products, New York was easily second in the 
country; while in value of livestock products of \ 
farms, New York led. in pure-bred sheep on farms, 
New York was surpassed by only seven States, 
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._ $1,769,684,571; and in 1927, imports $2,042,783,288; 
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State of New Jersey, to the end that commerce flow 


259 tons; of these 1,550 vessels of 5,703,054 tons, 
- were American. 


collected. 
tutions, State and National, those subject to super- 
State on Jan. 1, 1929, were $16,307,848,273; deposits 
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while in pure-bred cattle New York was second only 

Mineral resources are considerable, but in rank 
‘the State is below many others. Some iron ore, 
767,743 long tons valued at $2,906,055 in 1928 is 
mined in the Lake Champlain region; petroleum 
(2,573,000 barrels in 1928) is produced near the 

- Pennsylvania border, also natural gas. Graphite is 
produced, also the baser minerals for building and 
manufacturing purposes. The output of salt in 
Onondaga County, fringing Lake Ontario (in 1927 
1,964,080 tons), has been a large industry. Value of 
the total mineral output for 1926 was $112,016,262 
(in 1925, $102,035,557). 

In. manufacturing, commerce and finance, the 
figures are very large. More than one-half the 
export and import shipments of the United States 
pass through. the Port of New York, to organize 
which into an economic and non-wasteful commercial 


the Port of New York Authority, to work co-ordi- 
nately with a similar body created by the soverign 


_ be more facile. (See Index for details.) 
The number of vessels entering the Port of New 
York in the fiscal year 1928-29 was 5,194 of 23,778,- 


The value of imports exclusive of 
bullion in 1928 was $1,949,982,707; and of exports, 


' exports, $1,726,110,117. 

‘The value of exports originating in the State of 
New York in 1928 was $861,578,924; in 1927, $769,- 
co in 1926, $761,249,789; and in 1925, $810,- 


The commerce flowing through the New York 


and Oswego, in 1928 totaled 3,089,998 tons, and 

neludes very heavy haulage of grains grown in the 
iddle West, destined for European ports. 

‘New York State in 1927-28 paid Federal income 

axes amounting to $646,604,323 and in 1928-29, 

744,781,797, nearly 25% of the. whole amount 


Total resources of all financial and banking insti- 
vision by State and Federal authorities, in New York 


totalled $12,263,137,527. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York City transacts about one-third of the 
total business done by the Federal Reserve System of 


* of the State were, 
~ $4,964,126,464; of 141 trust ®companies, ae 
33,668; and of 313 savings and loan associations, 
 $401,460,686. 
__ Population figures of the 1920 census of New York 
State show the presence of large representation of 
every civilized people on the globe, divided: 65.8 
per cent. of native parentage; 13.9 of foreign parent- 
age; 8.1 of mixed parentage, and 11.2 of foreign- 
born. About fifteen times as many Jews as are in 
lestine live in the State (the total in New York 
City being 1,643,000), and almost as many Italians 
as in Rome. Germans numbered 295,650, and 
Irish 284,747, with 135,305 Bnslish. 
' The State Census of 1925 returned 9,667,956 
citizens and 1,494,195 aliens in the State and 4,- 
_ 750,330 citizens and 1,123,026 aliens in New York 
City (total, 5,873,356). Returns for other cities 
were: Buffalo, 538,016; Rochester, 316,786; Syracuse, 
_ 182,003; Albany, 117,820; Yonkers, 113,647; an 
; Utlea, 101,604. ‘The State has sixty citles with a 
total population of 8,505,563. 

‘New York's Indian population numbered 5,503 
in 1920, of which 4,458 live on seven reservations, the 
largest 50 square m'les, being the Allegany reserva- 
tion in Cattaraugus County; the next largest Cat- 
 taraugus, 21,680 acres. The Senecas form the most 
numerous tribe with 2,485 members. Many of the 

Indians have attained a high state of civilization, 
are intelligent and are good business men. Their 
tribal rights are regulated by treaties and statutes, 
and their Peacemakers’ Courts work satisfactorily. 

The percentage of illiteracy was reported at 5.1; 
native white, 14 of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 14.2; 
Negroes, who have increased rapidly since the late 
war, 2.9 per cent. 

During 1928 the public expenditure for public 
schools (including teachers’ wages, debt service and 
capital outlay) was $324,405,895. The number of 
teachers was 68,716, of children of school age, 3,472,- 
435, and of average daily attendance 1,768,364. 

Nearly 2,000,000 attend the educational insti- 
tutions, pr mary and higher, under control of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York (which see), and some of the most famous 
colleges and universities in the country are in New 
York State, among them Columbia University, with 


‘ 


36,688 resident students in 1928-29, the Ne ork 
University, the College of the City of New York, © 
Cornell University, Syracuse University, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Hamilton College, Union 
University, Colgate University, Buffalo University, 
St. Lawrence University, Hobart College, College 
of St. Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and scores of special schools 
which are suited to evety requirement in letters, 
science, engineering, finance, economics, sociology 
and art. Of the latter there are many of acknowl- 
edged merit, New York City being one of the art 
centres of the world. 

At West Point, on the Hudson above New York, 
is the Military Academy of the United States Army, 
in a location famed for beauty. (See Index.) 

Under the Medical Practice Act passed in 1926 
New York is the first state to register qualified 
medical ractitioners having proved uisite 
academical and medical education. 
annual roster issued May 12, 1927, contained the 
names of 16,098 medical practitioners, 321 osteopaths 
and 88 physio-therapists. 

The interests of the Empire State are so varied 
along other lines that no listing is attempted here. 
More than 200,000 transient travellers enter the 
greater city daily, so it is estimated; and to Niagara 
Falls, near Buffalo, many more than 1,000,000 go 
each year. The Adirondacks and the Catskills 
have each summer hundreds of thousands of tour- 
ists and campers, the other lakes their tens of thou- 
sands. Safe waters on Long Island Sound are used 
by many yacht clubs, and the ocean beaches daily 
have large throngs. 

(Detailed statistics follow under the classification 
of New_York State; consult Index.) 

The United States cens us of manufactures, 1927, 
which reported 36,650 establishments (33,392 in 
1925), with 1,072,284 employees (1,066,198) earning 
$1,605,378,086 ($1,533.888,975), and a product 
valued at $9,400,061,376 ($8,968,262,479). 

The leading industry in value of output was the 
manufacture of clothing 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Area, square miles.... 26......27th in rank 
Population, 1920........2,559,193...... 14th in rank 
Population, 1928 (es! x 57.0 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) . 2.2.2... $4,543,110,000 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 
Original Thirteen, is bounded on the north by Vir- 
ginla, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 
Physically, it is divisible into saree distinct parts— 
a sloping sandy coastal plain from the low-lying 300- 
mile sea line on the east, a tableland in the central 
portion, and a mountainous western one-third 
running into the Appalachian range, Mt. Mitchell, 
6,711 ft.. the maximum. The climate grades from 
sub-tropical in the east, to milder on the tabieland 
and relatively cool and stimulating in the mountains. 

There are many islands off the northern half of the 
coastline, with Pamlico Sound and its tortuous 
shores affording many inlets and potential harbors, 
a favorite resort for hunters. Cape Hatteras, the 
easternmost point, with its shoals, is feared by 
Mariners as especially stormy and dangerous. 

Of the 35,000,000 acres in the State, originally 
about 11,000,000 were forested, chiefly with yellow 
pine, of which it is estimated that 15,000,000,000 
feet remain cn about half a miiiion acres. The 
annual lumber cut is about 1,000,000,000 feet, the 
market being largely in the North, considerable 
coming to New York coastwise in vessels. 

Agriculture’s principal crops, Census of 1920, were 
valued at $503,229,000. Farms numbered 269,763 
with 20,021,736 acres, of which 8,198,409 were im- 
proved. In cotton production the State ranked 
eighth in 1928 with 836,474 bales from 1,860,000 
acres. The production in 1926 was 1,212,819 bales 
from 1,985,000 acres. The reduction in 1928 was due 
to very heavy weevil damage. 

North Carolina was the first tobacco State in 
1928, producing 475,230,000 pounds valued at 
$87,918,000 from 730,000 acres. It produced 199,500 

ounds of peanuts in 1928 valued at $9,776,000 from 
10,000 acres; also large crops of corn, wheat, rye, 
potatoes and fruits are grown. 

In minerals, the State ranks first in production of 
mica, and there is much magnetic iron ore, and some 
lead, zinc, copper, gold, silver, corundum, tin, feld- 
spar, tale and graphite. 4 

North Carolina has developed into an important 
Manufacturing State. It is second only to Massa- 
chusetts in the production of cotton goods, its mills 
in 1928 numbering 429 in operation, with 6,132,564 
spindles and 88,05i active looms, and consuming 
1,596,564 bales of cotton. 

The U) States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 2,984 establishments (2,614 in 1925) with 
204,590 employees (182,234) earning $158,394,434 
($134,237,097) and a product valued at $1,154,646,- 
612 ($1,050,434,117). The chief industry was the 
manufacture of cigars and cigarettes, with 14 factories 
with 14,081 employees earning $11,582,745 and an 
output valued at $392,050,130 ($312,736,113). 

374 cotton goods mills with 95,786 employees earning 
$66,149,690 had an output valued at $310,299,138 
($316,068,931); the 128 knitt with 17,427 
employees earning $11,961,326 had an output valued 
at $61,365,806 ($44,300,819); the furniture 
factories with 14,821 employees earning $12,417,590 
had an pons valued at $53,551,220 ($51,208,238) ; 
and the 597 establishments for lumber and timber 
products with 18,403 employees earning $12,933,467 
had an output valued at $38,764,039 (354,062,615). 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,347. 

Over 99 per cent. of the population are native 
born Americans. : 5 
' The Negro constitutes 31.6 per cent. of the popu- 
of iiversey W184, "having en igs 1810 it 
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largest manufacturing city 
products in 1927 


North Carolina adopted the budget system in 


1925 (effective July 1), maki the Governor thi 
real financial head of ‘the State. : 
A striking feature has been the very large migra- 
tion of residents of the mountains to the cotton mill — 
towns, where they remain as operatives, whole fam- 
ilies accepting employment, including children, 


winter; its golf course is one of the most famous tn 
the country. 3 ak 
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Peer et stent $2,467,772, 
North Dak»ta, in the West North Central group, — 
formed part of the original territory of Dakota, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west by Montana. It is drained in the south 
eastern one-third by the Missouri River, and in the — 
northeast by the Red River, which stream is the line 
between North Dakota and Minnesota, and the — 
valley of which 
tile. ‘‘Number One Northern Hard” wheat origi- 
nated there, and is a premium grade of that cereal. 


The surface in the eastern two-thirds is a vast is 
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ha 


, an old lake bed, is exceedingly fer- 


‘a 


rolling plain, once with scant rainfall, but now, since 


cultivation advanced westward, having 
tion enough for the large ore produced. Ss 
" Agriculture is easily the chief interest, with the 
value _of all crops reported in the 1920 census at — 
3301,782,000, against $57,374,000 for all manu-— 
factured products, and that mostly of flour and other 
grain products consumed locally. : tye he P 
Every cereal and other crop known to the north 
temperate zone is Crepes wheat being the prin- 
cipal crop, 61,540,000 bushels reported in the 1920 


census, grown on about 9,000,000 acres, worth 


precipita- 


Fie 
, 


-$147,696,000; rye, barley and corn being also ex-| ~ 


tensively produced, and the total value of all cereals 


given at $215,764,000. Hay is raised heavily, more 
than 4,000,000 tons, worth $56,000,000. On 650,000 — 
acres, 2,972,000 bushels of flaxseed were raised, high- 
= geste i in the country, the value being $1,- 
),000. oop ie 


Much of the grain and practically all of the forage — . 


crops are for local feeding to livestock, that indus- 
try being very important. 
domestic animals were reported by the 1920 
In the State were 77,690 farms with an acréage of 
36,214,751, of which 24,563,178 were improved, 
The United States census of manufactures, 1 27, 
reported 307 establishments (320 in 1925) with 3,260. 
employees (3,261) earning $4,808,122 ($4,574,698) 
and a product valued at $47,003,022 ($44,631,516). — 
The 42 dairies had an output valued at $15,460,469; 
and the 27 flour mills, $11,042,358. Te = 
A vast proportion of the western part is under- — 


ensus. 


More than 2,300,000 ba 
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laid by brown or low-grade coal, which is produced 


not extensively and only for local domestic consump- 
tion, the State depending on of other 


the mines 
States for supply. Production 1928, 1,828,000 tons. we 


Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,277. 3 
North Dakota, with total population of 646,872, 
Census of 1920, had 131,590 or 27.1 per cent. of 
foreign-born whites. The percentage of illiteracy 
is very low at 2.1; native white, 4-10ths of 1 — 
per cent.; foreign-born white, 5.6. Foreign-born — 
whites in ordér of numbers were Norwegian, Cana- _ 
dian, Russian and German. aE 
North Dakota has been the theatre of several 
advanced social and economic experiments, the State | 
under the leadership of the Non-Partisan League. 
entering basic business enterprises, including bank- 
ing, and co-operative grain elevators. j 
The recreation for outsiders is the big hunting 
in the west and on the prairies for game birds, the 
prairie chicken predominant, and the lakes and 
rivers abounding in geese and ducks. . 


OHIO. 
Area, squaré miles. ........ ALOLG ire 35th tn rank — 
Population, 1920 ...,... «6,759,394. ..., «.4th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.)...6,826,000. ,.166.3 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ......8.0 $18,48 ,652,000 


Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded 


‘en the neurth by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the 


east by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the 
south by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the 
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machine shops with 53,202 employees ear: 


at $175,659,959. 
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an output valued at $75,219,293 ($75,923,880); the 


district, the output in 1928 being 7,000,000 barrels: 


“west by Indiana, It has no considerable elevations, 
being highest in the centre, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 

River, a great traffic route, on the southern pound- 

ary line. Its climate 1s characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. } 

Onio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage, and 100 
miles up the Muskingum River in the southeast. 
It sends much tonnage down the Ohio. Rail trans- 
port is very heavy in all directions. Railroad mile- 
age, 1928, was 8,881. ‘ 
Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 
interests. The iron and steel ore and reduction 
machinery industries lead all others, with 

9,245 tons of ore received at the Lake Erie 
port of Cleveland, heaviest handler of ore in the 
world. Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steuben- 
ville and Middletown are the principal iron and 
steel working points. Manufacturing is very ex- 
tensive in other lines. Of the 264 industries classi- 

fied by the Census of 1923, Ohio has considerable 

- production in all but. forty-six, ranking first in 

eighteen of them, and second in iron and steel 
products. The output of pig iron in 1928 was 
9,266,936 long tons,valued at $156,883,186. 

_ The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 

reported 10,961 establishments (11,131 in 1925) with 

669,097 employees (676,661) earning $968,181,165 

; {$975,738 400) and a product valued at $5,230,323,- 

268 ($5,345,592,745). The leading industry was the 

manufacture of iron and steel with 86 steel works and 
rolling mills with 81,562 employees earning $143,947,- 
323 and the output valued at $672,201,290 ($789,- 

542,038), and 28 blast furnaces with 6,496 employees 

earning $11,553,615 and the output valued at $159,- 

719,253 ($178,722,017). The 38 factories for the 

manufacture of rubber tires and inner tubes with 

61,780 employees earning $82,260,053 had an output 

valued at $565,074,244 ($556,262,424); the 176. 

plants for motor vehicles and parts with 38,899 

employees earning $62,349,328 had an output valued 

at $441.472,642 ($514,775,843); the 831 foundries and 


ning $80,- 
916,217 had an output valued at $323,648,909 ($345,- 

222,837); the 206 electrical plants, for machinery, 
apparatus and supplies, with 24,423 employees 
earning $32,386,890 had an output valued at $188,- 
763,978 ($181,351,409); and the 96 structural iron 
works with 7,964 employees earning $12,666,274 had 
an output valued at $62,918,317 ($52,630,751). The 
1,251 printing and publishing plants with 19,155 
employees earning $32,137,699 had an output valued 
F: ‘The 120 slaughtering and meat 
_ packing houses (wholesale) had an output valued at 
—-$137,081,128 ($128,777,955) ;1 the 148 factories mak- 
Ferg clothing’ had an output valued at $64,615,- 
oe ($78,001,683); and the 48 boot and shoe fac- 


tories an output valued at $53,289,298 ($51,546,890). 
The 132 steam railroad construction and repair- 
shops with 28,432 employees earning $46,904,135 
had an output valued at $86,609,324. 
The 162 dairies had an output valued at $43,627,- 
_ 464 ($53,065,098). The 58 paper and pulp mills had 
104 paint and varnish factories an output valued at 
$60,453,960; and the 12 petroleum refineries an out- 
put valued at $52,892,071 ($63,296901). Pottery 
and clay products totaled $93,056,596. Ohio was 
tenth in rank in value of exports in 1928, $196,518,- 
388; and in 1927, $186,091,545. 
_ The State ra sixth in mineral wealth extracted, 
45,000,000 tons of bituminous coal were lifted in 
1920 by 50,000 miners who received more than $48,- 
ae Meee Cael sia aie foie PES 
ort tons in , owing to the strike; 800,0 
tons; and in 1928, 15,095,000 tons. ‘i Mi 
Its mineral wealth includes coal, iron, glass sand, 
clays, salt, petroleum, natural gas, limestone, sand- 
one, gypsum,, lime, mineral waters, some potash and 


pyrite. 
Oil production is very great, especially in the Lima 


t 


1927, 7,520,000. The output of natural gas in 1926 
was 47,363,000 M. cubic feet valued at $25. 403,000, 

The output of automobiles in the Toledo and Cleve- 
land districts is second only to that of Detroit, 
mostly of medium or higher grades. 

But the agricultural wealth also is great, value 
of all crops and livestock sold being as reported in 
the 1920 census $904,400,000, which was exceeded 
by only four other States. Principal crops are 
cereals, hay, potatoes, tobacco, vegetables, sugar 
beets, and all products of the zone. Corn totalled 

_ 149,844,000 bushels; oats, 46,000,000; hay, 7,600, 
000 tons; tobacco, 64,420,000 pounds; and ¢: 

of fruits and vegetables was extensive, the fruits 

- being those of the north temperate zone, the 1920 

$19,006,000. ‘Number of farms, 250,695, with aernen 

. Number of farms, .695, with acreage 

of 23,815,888. Gree a 
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sock is raised, and the meat 
packing industry is highly developed. _ ee 
Illiteracy is low at 2.8 per cent.; native white, 
9-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 12.6, and 
Negro, 8.1. Foreign-born number 12.5 per cent. 
of the population, and are in the industrial centres 
chiefly, although throughout the agricultural dis- 
tricts the German native-born element is numerous, 
having come_ when the revolutionary movement 
broke out in Germany in the cen A 
The State has very many institutions of higher 
education, the Ohio State University at Columbus, 
the capital, leading with 13,000 students, others being 
Cincinnati University, 4,000; Western_ Reserve 
University at Cleveland, 5,000; Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware, 1,900; Oberlin at Oberlin, 
1,850; and eight others with about 4,000 attendance. 
Public school enrolment is more than 1,000,000. 
Ohio is distinguished among the States for the 
tenseness of its political life. It is regarded as a 
litically pivotal State, and has given the United 
tates five Presidents, all native born, while two 
others, elected as residents of other States, were 
born in Ohio. 


Much high-bred livestock is rais 


OKLAHOMA. 


Area, square miles. . -70,057. 
Population, 1920.... 028, 2 
Population, 1928 (est. Z f 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ......... - $3,993,524, 


Oklahoma, in the West South Central group 
originally set apart for Indian reservations, and 
formerly known as Indian Territory, is bounded 
on the north by Kansas, on the east by Arkansas 
and Missouri, on the south by Texas, and on the 
west by Texas, a small panhandle strip also touching 
New Mexico and Colorado. It was the home of 
five Indian tribes—Cherokees; Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Seminoles, whose descendants re- 
main as a large part of the present population, 
numbering 119,255 in 1920, holding 19,551,890 acres 
with a valuation of $320,496,333 and an income of 
$39,393,608. 

Oklahoma is mostly a vast plain of ro > fertile 
prairies, rising in the west to maximum elevations 
of 4,000 feet, one being 4,700 feet, with mountains 
in the south central and southwestern portions. It 
has a fair share of forested area, yellow pine pre- 
dominating, with about 200,000,000 fect the normal 
annual cut, and 4,800,000,000 feet of timber stand- 
ing. It has a healthful climate, rather warm in 
summer, with good precipitation for watering the 
large areas of agricultural lands, agriculture, raising 
of livestock and immense oil production being the 
main interests. The State ranked second in mineral 
prodaowen ia 1927. 

e census gave $522,565,000 as the value 
of all crops, cotton, 1,006,242 bales, ranking the 
State fourth; corn, 74,000,000 bushels; wheat, 
52,640,000; oats, 49,500,000; and heavy produc- 
tion of other cereals and the basic vegetables 
with all fruits of the temperate zone abounding. 

Dry farming is praciced extensively in the 
western portions. ‘arms number 191,788, with 
acreage of 31,951,934. Cotton production in 1928 
was 1,204,625 bales from 4,243,000 acres; in 1927 
(the flood year) 1,037,141 bales from 3,601,000 
acres; and in 1926, 1,772,784 bales from 4.676.000 
acres. The reduction due to the boll weevil in 1928 
was 26%, and in 1927 31% from a full yield per acre. 

It is only twenty years since oil was discovered in 
Oklahoma, yet it has risen to the first rank as a 
egies The 1928 figures on production were 

49,558,000 barrels, and in 1927, 277,274,000 barrels. 
Much of the oil land is owned by persons formerly 
in moderate circumstances. Indians, wards of the 
Nation, received $36,659,810 in royalties in 1923 from 
oil and gas leases on their lands, their oil bonuses 
ranging from 1244% to 20% on a total production 
Cee eae aha be cae is Ura Peale of Texas. 

tural 864, + cul 7 

HAULS aaa in 1927. LS Noes 

e ates census of manufactur 
reported 1,373 establishments (1,274 in 1998) aa 
27,932 employees (26,163) earni: $35,785,266 

$34,035 eh) and the product vaiued at $371,718,- 

09 ($400,291,825). The leading industry, petroleura 
refining, with 46 refineries with 5,207’ employees 
earning£$7,749,884 had an ouppit valued at $153,- 
278,576 ($182,007,298). The 64 flour mills had an 
output valued at $25,950,079; and the 45 cottonseed 
oh oo = facto : We had = Cuaut valued at 

,295,804. c smelters and rei had 
ies Nha i. $15,207,105. erles “am 
ine production was 272,567 short tons valued at 

$40,885,050 in 1926, and lead 69 
$11,152,640; and coal, 3,050,000 oe erase 

Railroad mileage, 1928, was 6,802. 
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with several promisi higher institu: Re 

_ benditure for public mhcdie te 1926 was $38,000,200. 
ORECONR. 

Area, square mtles......... a aees, ox 9th in rank 

Population, 1920....1 1.2! TES SROM. si! 34th in rank 

‘opulation, 1928 (est.)..... 902,000. .... 9.3 to sg.m. 

Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)....:...... $3,419,4659,000 


It has every character of climate and soil and 
production known to the temperate zone, the lands 
ranging from the heavily vegetated coast areas 
where rainfall is ebundant, to the large stretches 
of semi-arid lands of the southeastern parts, with 
a touch here and there of almost desert, although 
negligible in extent. 

The coast climate is salutary, never very cold, 
and seldom very hot. That of the eastern portion, 
east from the Cascade Mountains, is drier and 
often colder. 

It has very important navigation facilities— 
the Columbia River flowing into the Pacific with 
@ width at the mouth of up to 14 miles, the river 
carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
of its seaward course from the Idaho line; and the 
Snake, running along the northern half of the 
eastern boundary, already conveying much traffic 
and being susceptible of greater development. 

into Oregon pour the products of “The Inland 
Empire,’’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘Rose City,” which is 
actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 

The products of that Inland Empire are most 
varied, as are those of Oregon, which are very large 
fruit production, immense salmon fisheries, most 
Saeed cereal production, and timber from forests 
that are the most extensive of any American State, 
it being estimated that the standing timber is 500,- 
000,000,000 board feet. 

The of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 feet, is slashed north and south by the Coast 
Range, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average precipitation 
at Portland being about that of Chicago or New York. 

Oregon has almost one-half of more than one 
trillion feet of timber standing in the three Coast 
States, Oregon, Washington, and California. Some 
of the trees are more than 300 feet high. In the 
southwest are found forests of the redwoods, with 
at least 20 other varieties of timber in abundance, 

_ some of it excellent for furniture manufacture, which 
is a considerable industry. The cut of timber is 
the third in the United. States, Washington and 
Louisiana exceeding. The lumber is shipped to 
all foreign markets, more than a billion feet comes 
by the Panama Canal to the Atlantic Coast, and 
much is distributed by rail to the Middle West. 

The fruit industry is among the most important 
an the country. specially in apples the world 

. calls for Oregon products, and the varieties of 
fruit grown include also peaches, ars, prunes— 

ranked the best known—apricots, plums, etc. Hood 

River, Medford, The Dalles and other towns are 

the centres of highly developed fruit raising. 

In agriculture, development has been rapid, 
there being about 1,000,000 acres under water, 
and more than 2,000,009 included in irrigation 
projects, Federal and private. The lands not 
needing irrigation, which are very extensive, poate 
richly. The 1920 census returned $131,884,000 as 
the value of all crops; wheat, about 20,000,000 

wi tore than 8.000, 000 bushels 
7 or D 4 

_ 4,788,000 pounds; and more 13,542,318 acres. 
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1926 being 346,200 cases 


‘oad mileage, in 1928, was 3.362. 
In_liliteracy Oregon ranks with Iowa, Nebraska 
and Idaho as the lowest in the country, the percent- 
age being 1.5, that of native-born 4-10ths of 1 per. 
cent. There are several colleges, the State Tni- 
ene = ene, he ey Aig see College 
‘ about 4, studeni - 

tute at Portland, and others. oe Pee eee 
Oregon initiated the national movement for 
direct primaries, the initiative and referendum, — 
and the recall, and adopted Prohibition indepen-— 
dently of the national amendment. 
Its great Columbia Highway, 
scenic beauty, running up the river from Portland; 
Mt. Hood and other lofty mountains, 


unique Crater Lake, are points of tourist interest. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Area, square miles......... 12 - -32d in rank 
Population, 1920........ 720,017 .. 2d in rank — 
Population, 1928 (est.). . - 9,864,000 218.3 to sq.m. _ 


Ji ated $28,833,746,000 

Pennsylvania, of the Middle Atlantic group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Erie and New York, 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 


south by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 


and on the west by West Virginia and Ohio. It is” 
one of the Thirteen Original States. blr 
It is of varied topography, like most Atlantic 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The AD- 
palachian range traverses the central part from 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plane 
running down to the shores of Lake Erie, It has 
rivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, 
the Delaware and the pate hen and the Mononga-. 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 
Pennsylvania easily ranks first of the States in 
mineral production, the value of its output in 1926, 
$1,055,766,077, being 17% of the total for the 


country. It is second to New York only in the value We, , | 


of its industrial output, $6,715,563,455, in 1927. 

The output of petroleum in 1928 was 9,876,000 
barrels (in 1927, 9,596,000); natural gas in 1926, 
107,089,000 M. cubie feet valued at $50,040,000; 
bituminous coal, 1928, 124,720,000 short tons, 1927, — 
131,007,000 tons; anthracite coal, 1928, 74,552 313 
tons, (1927, 80,652,000 tons) ; and coke, 1927, 16,647,- 
264 short tons (1926, 21,922,976 tons valued at 
$96,318,119). 

The State has built its industries largely on these 
basic elements. It produced nearly half the steel 
of the country, shipping it to all parts of the world. 
Its production in pig iron in 1927 was 11,145,334 long 
tons and in 1928, 12,289,455 tons.} Pittsburgh is the 
centre of the greatest metal production ever attained 
in one locality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly 
from Minnesota, and its operations have made 
more millionaires than any other single industrial 
centre in the country. It was there that the late 
Andrew Carnegie built up his fortune, developing 
new steel making processes. The perfected tonnage 
from Pittsburgh is the heaviest, excepting at New 
York and Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment 
are made in Pittsburgh in large quantity. . 

The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 17,314 establishments (17,298 in 1925) with 
987,414 employees (999,460) earning $1,315,993,319 
$1,324,481,001) and a product valued at $6,715,563,- 
55 ($6,901,762,098). The 165 steel works and rolling 
mills with 137,568 employees earning $223,629,312 
had an output valued at $1,012,297,366 ($1,086,- 
935,222), and the 33 blast furnaces with 8,330 em- 
loyees earning $14,018,331 hadan output valued at 
$o44.501,253 ($275,526,857). The 490 silk mills with 
59,608 employees paring cer iee le had an output 
valued at $306,524,028 ($329,121,498); the 107 cotton 

mills with 12,160 employees earning $17,060,- 

28 had an output valued at $75,001,362 ($79,116,- 

869); the 67 worsted mills with 10,546 i 

$11,491,549 had an output $63, 

($82,682,258); the 79 woolen mills with 6,718 ¢ 
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ae ETI foundries and machine shops with 53,801 
Prviteus earning $78,037,139 had an output valued 
‘at $303,116,526 ($307,693,851) ; the 136 shops making 


electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies with | 


37,020 employees earning $52,415,303 had an output 
valued ye $47,449,426 (236,843,492); the 1,645 
_ printing and publishing plants with 24,647 employees 
earning $41,225,240 had an output valued at $255,- 
333,000: ($175,472,647); the 171 steam railroad con- 
struction and’ repair shops with 56,784 employees 
earning $88,837,030 had an output valued at $193.- 
988,387; and the 48 petroleum refineries with 9,126 
$14,185,370 had an output 
valued at $186,568,769 ($189,839,486). The 1,900 
bakeries with 22,385 employees earning $29,- 
849,988 had an output valued at $164,863,331; the 
152’ slaughtering and meat packing heuses, whole- 
sale, with 5,443 employees earning $8,179,992 had an 
Output valued at $131,473,427 ($128,347,290); the 
67 tanneries with 9,305 employees earning $11,696,- 
717 had an output valued at $101,814,881 (387,- 
383,057); the 460 cigar and cigarette factories with 
30,028 employees earning $22,575,034 had an output 
valued at $124,324,967 ($123,474,097); and the 419 
men’s clothing factories with 17,378 employees earn- 
ing $20,176,368 had an output valued at $97,338,993 
~-($101,336,738). The 127 structural iron works with 
10,687 employees earning $16,357,499 had an output 
valued at $90,711,633 ($96,836,624); the 3 cane 
sugar refineries with 1,987 employees earning $3,293,- 
- 706 had an output valued at $95,684,430 ($104,U47,- 
_ 877); the 72 glass factories witn 18,205 employees 
earning $22,636,627 had an output valued at $78,- 
670,803; the 68 paper and pulp mills with 8,891 
employees earning $12,809,214 had an output valued 
at $88,429,947; and the 100 factories making motor 
-. vehicles and parts with 11,791 employees earning 
$17,935,238 had an output valued at $88,561,658. 
The 395 factories making women's clothing with 11,- 
730 employees earning $11,219,404 had an output 
valued at $60,359,462 ($52,411,298); and the 145 
factories for dyeing and fini textiles with 8,902 
- employees earning $11,497,742 had an output valued 
at $54,491,269, A 
Pennsylvania was the fifth state in value of its 
exports of merchandise, in 1928, $292,087,241. 
‘The principal port is Philadelphia, which feceives 
_ and ‘sends to all world ports. It was the capital 
_ of the United States, 1790 to 1800. 


’ Scranton is the greatest hard coal centre of the 
country, and makes much steel. 


. Erie on Lake Erie is the lake port. 
-_-- Railroad mileage, 1927, was 11,338. 


Pennsylvania produced, Census of 1920, more 
than $500,000,000 of crops. The region around 
- Reading, Lancaster and York, with English names, 
‘is the seat of the famous German (Pennsylvania 
Dutch) agricultural development, erhaps not 
‘equaled in any other section of the United States. 
_ Produetion is varied in all parts of the State; 
the cereals, forage crops, fruits, and all that the 
z - temperate zone raises. The crops are spread evenly 
«through the whole list, with large diversification 
and consequent steadiness of POO HOEY Tobacco 
A raised was 43,560,000 pounds from 33,000 acres in 
Ey } 1926. The State has 202,250 farms, with a total 
acreage of 17,657,513. 


‘ In educational facilities the State ranks high. 
The principal higher educational institutions are 
the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphi 

the Pennsylvania State College, the University o 
Pittsburgh, and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, Lafayette College, Lehigh 
University at Bethlehem, Temple University, 
Bucknell University, Dickinson College, Alleghany 
F College, Duquesne College, Grove City College, 
Pennsylvania opty Se and Swarthmore College, 
there being three col oxen for women, at Bryn Mawr, 
Pittsburgh and Chambersburg. 


Public school enrolment exceeds 1,600,000, and 

the rate of illiteracy is 4.6 per cent,; native white, 

. §-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 18.9; Negro, 6.1. 

¥ Of the total of 8,720,017 persons, the native white 

te is 80.8 per cent.; foreign, 18.8. In the 

j ndustrial districts reside the bulk of the foreigners, 

, the Census of 1920 showing in all 1,387,850, of which 

120,194 were German, 90,666 Irish, 122,755 Aus- 

trian, 222,764 Italian, 161,124 Russian, 171,380 

Hungarian, the Slavic strain being numerous. 
‘ The urban population is 63.3 per cent. 


The Legislature in 1923 enacted a law to estab- 
lish a system of old-age pensions, the maximum 
rate to be one dollar a day, the applicant to be over 
sixty, a citizen and resident of the State for over 
fifteen years. For a preparatory survey $25,000 
was appropriated, and it is estimated the full oper- 
ation of the law may require an expenditure of 
$10,000,000 yearly. 


-employees. earning 


In the mountains are many popular sum: 
resorts, with many fine country seats develope 
by the wealthy from old farm estates. = 


RHODE {SLAND. 


Area, square miles........+- 1 BLS. tae 48th in rank 
rDULat On, 604337 peritcs 88th in rank 


Pop., 1925 (Staie Census) . .679,260..... 544.2 to sq.m. 
Population, 1928 (est.)..... 716,000. . .673.7 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census St.) ...-....-++ $1,924,3826,000 


Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
Thirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 


Only 1,060 square miles of it is land. With 573.7 
per square mile, it is the most densely populated 


State. It exceeds all others in per capita industrial 
output; it is 97.5 per_cent. urban, and exerts influ- 


ence out of all proportion to size and population. 


The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 1,497 establishments (1,595 in 1925) with 
120,009 empleyees (120,346) earning $138,895,884 
($138,125,781) and a pron valued at $592,232,647 
($621,919,637). The 71 worsted goodsmills with 21,- 
114 employees earning $22,338,332 had an output 
valued at $118,310,113 ($125,503,602); the 66 cotton 
goods mills with 26,203 employees earning $27,586,- 
550 had an output valued at $90,053,620 ($107,708,- 
169); the 24 woolen goods mills with 3,275 employees 
earning $4,161,577 had an output valued at $19,- 
256,063 ($21,141,962); the 21 knit goods mills with 
1,636 employees earning $1,782,583 had an output 
valued at $10,724,483 ($10,605,476); and the 62 mills 


for dyeing and finishing textiles with 9,590 employees 


earning $11,521,344 had an output valued at $44,- 
979,389 ($47,163,824). The 188 jewelry factories 
with 7,826 employees earning $8,696,059 had an 
output valued at $35,451,319 ($31,616,003); the 31 
silk mills with 6,500 employees earning $7,853,236 
had an output valued at $32,511,106 ($34,855,263) ; 
and the 41 shops making textile machinery and parts 
with 3,425 employees earning $4,765,669 had an out- 
put valued at 315,390,008 ($17,508,719). 

The first cotton spinning works of this count 
were established in Pawtucket in the eighteent 
century. Providence, Woonsocket, and Pawtucket 
are the chief centres of industry. 

Rhode Island in the election of 1928 adopted 
amendments to its constitution abolishing the 
surviving property qualifications for voters, changing 
the SenatorialSystem (in practically giving Providence 
four Senators instead of one), and substituting 
biennial for annual sessions of the legislature. 

Although so small in all ways, yet the agriculture 
output by the 2.5 per cent. of rural population, 
Census of 1920, was $5,340,378, and included about 
everythi roduced in the temperate zone. 

Rhode Island has but 4,083 farms, with 331,600 
acres, having lost 25 per cent. in a decade. 

- ane traffic, bt ghey and foreign, passes through 
rovidence, as well as heavy passenger travel, rail 
and water. Railroad mileage, too7, Was 196. 

Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades the most famous of America’s watering 
places. Palatial summer homes were built by the 
socially ponent of the past one or two generations, 
embellished by every art Of architect and landscape 
eae et te enj tensive ed 

e State enjoys extensive educational facilities, 
with Brown University and Rhode Island College 
of Education at Providence as the best. known. 
Public school enrolment is 95,000. 

The percentage of illiteracy is 6.5; native white, 
7-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 16.5. Foreign- 
pee ee soe eee Be ee number- 
ng > sh, 25,782; Scote 253; Cana- 
dian, 36,400; Italian, 32,241, ek, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Area, square miles...... «. -80,989......89th in rank 
Population, 1920........ 683,724...... 26th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). ..1,864,000. . | .60.1 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)........-.. $2,404,845,000 


South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,500 feet the maximum, in the western 
Dart, a plateau In the central strip, and low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile peattont: 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 


the central part medium, and nearer th 
tropical and humid. a Sie ae 


The coast is indented with several harbors, 


Charleston having the most important one, and 
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rominent coastwise and foreign s' 
Dort, cotton a principal outgo to Europe = 
 ,,Agticulture easily leads in production, with 
$437,121,000 as the value of ali crops, Census of 
1920. Of the 192,693 farms of 12,426,675 acres 
Moe ges oe on half, and owne 
Many. In 5 5 ales of cotton were 
produced from 2,361,000 acres. The sea island cotton 
grown is the finest grade produced in the country. 

All of the cereals pee tobaeco, in which it 
Tanks sixth, with 82,288,000’ pounds from 148,000 
acres in 1928, sugar cane, and all the vegetables are 
Produced in profusion. ' Fruits are abundant, of 
temperate zone and sub-tropical varieties. 

Naturally, about half the area was forested, 
yellow pine predominating, with much hardwood, 
but the lumbering has been 30 extensive that the 
forested area is reduced to about 1,000,060 acres, 
the cut in 1927 being 817,016 M. board feet. About 
14.000,000 M. board feet of pine remains standing. 

In cotton mill spindles, 5,472,398, and looms, 
128,109, in its 207 mills (1928), the State is second 
only to Massachusetts and North Carolina, Much 
labor is supplied by mountain families who were 
induced to migrate to the lower levels by the higher 
incomes offered, the industrial development having 
been peculiar to the Southern cotton-mill States in 
the buildmg of towns owned entirely by the com- 
panies. Much child labor is employed. 

The United States census of marufactures, 1927, 
reported 1,059 establishments (1,134 in 1925) with 
108,992 employees (100,144) earning $74,477,866 
($67,061,783) and a product valued at $358,334,205 
($370,283,045). The 163 cotton goods mills with 75,- 

9 employees earning $49,383,478 had an output 
valued at $231,272,599 ($373,359,810): the, 261 
lumber and p. ill products plants with 15,508 
employees earning $16,082,145 had an output valued 
at $29,614,204 ($35,662,159). 

Railroad mileage, 1928, was 3,790. 

About 400,000 are enrolled in the public schools, 
200,000 being colored, who form 55.2 per cent. of 
the Le he the State percentage of illiteracy 
being 18:1 against 25.7 in 1910. That of native 
whites is 6.5, of foreign-born white, 6.2, and of 
Negro, 29.3. Expenditure for public schools in 
1926 was $16,058,366. : 

The University of South Carolina at Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College bei next. Clemson in 1898 
opened the first textile school in the United States. 
which has achieved much ir training technical mill 
workers and foremen. 


* 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Area, square miles. ........ UE GLE. « cers 1 in rank 
Population, 1920.......... PDA wastes th in rank 
Pop. 1925 (State Census) ...681,550....... 8.9 10 8q. Mm. 
Population, 1928 (est.).....704,000.....9.0 to sq. m. 
Wealih, 1923 (Census est.)..........-82,925,968,000 


South Dakota, West North Central, lower nortion 
of the former ‘Territory of Dakota, is bounded on 
the north by North Dakota, on the east by Minne- 
sota and Iowa, on the south by Nebraska, and on 
the west by Wyoming and Montana. Its climate 


_ is that of the temperate zone northern latitudes, 


cold in winter and pleasant in summer. Before 
cultivation of the soil was extensive, it lacked rain- 
fall; but precipitation swept westward as tillage 
advanced, until it now bas normally abundant 
tering. 
withe ‘highest elevations are in the Black Hills 
(Harney Peak 7,240 feet). and up-thrust of granite 
rich with minerals coincident geologically with the 
Rocky Mountains. From the Homestake mine at 
_ Lead more than two hundred million dollars in gold 
has been taken. Harney and Black Hills National 
Forests cover 1,134,167 acres, nearly surrounding 
Custer State Park, containing Game Lodge where 
Pres. Coolidge established the Summer White House 
in 1927. The remainder of the State is a vast 
rolling prairie, falling off to lower levels in the north- 
east, which drains into the Mississippi River and 
into the Red River of the North. The major part of 
the State is drained by the Missouri River, which 
cleaves the State through the centre north and south. 
There are several minor drainage basins, feeding the 
larger rivers, with a succession of fertile valleys, 
highly productive, and a fair area of forests. yellow 
[ spruce and others, 1,100,000 acres being 


bout 120, acres are irrigated, with about 
200,000 acres normally in the irrigable sections. 
It is claimed that more than 90 per cent. of the 
total area is arable. Of the 50,000,000 total acre- 
e, 34,636,491 is in farnilands, with about rts 
380 improved, farms numbering, Census of 192 : 
_ 74,687, crops being valued at $321,202,000. a 
_. Corn leads with 91,200,000 bushels; wheat, 30,= 
175,000; oats, 53,650,000; barley, 19,250,000, and 
Nol 
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of manufactures, 1927. ’ 
502 in 1925) with 5,551 
; ($6 171,739) 
and a product valued at $83,001,163 ($62,701,600). 
The 81 dairies had an output’ valued at $15,868,381. 
Mineral wealth is practically lac 
Hills, where gold mined ranks the State second in 


$5,932,000; in 1925, $5,962,800; in 1924, 
Silver, lead and baser minerals 
is coal and lignite in the northwestern Parts not yet 
accessible to transport. te ; 
ilroad mileage, 1927, was 4,245, 4 
= = ae povelation, Fore tea is rural baits. 
oreign-born, of whic ‘ were Norwegian. 
and 15,000 German. pic ¥ 

Illiteracy is 1.7 per cent.; native white, 4-10ths of 
1 per cent. About 100,000 attend the schools. 

A feature is the large area in Indian reservations— 
the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, and the 
Lower Brule. The Indians numbered in 1920, 
23,010; they engage in agriculture and livestock 
husbandry, occupy 6,685,734 acres, valued 
$63,265,900 and have an income of $4,331,940. - 


TENNESSEE. ee 


Area, square miles......... 42,022. .....84th tn rank 
Population, 1920 ....... po eaeveeaee 19th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.) . . .2,402,000 9.6 10 8q.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)........... $4,228,251,000 


at 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 


bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 


ou the east by North Carolina, on the south by ‘oe 


Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina, 

and on the west by Arkansas and Missouri, 
The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 

tains, the surface sloping toward the west. first to _ 


an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 


Mississippi River, which skirts the western border, 


Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 
= through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 
oO. at 
The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 


ai 
It has the Tennessee River, which sweeps into 


yield half a billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 


cum, yellow poplar, hemlock and ches’ 

e 

of all crops, which include all things grown in the 
temperate zone, shading off to the almost sub- 
tropical in the south. “| Sr 

In 1928, 429,284 bales of cotton were produced — 
from 1,107,000 acres; its tobacco crop that year was, 
88,549,000 pounds. All cereals and vegetables are 

rown. There are 252,774 farms with a total of 
9,510,856 acres. , 

Coal production in 1928 was 5,680,000 short tons; 
coke, 200,000 short tons; iron ore, 130,000 long tons; 
pig iron, 110,837 long tons; copper, 16,374,261 
pounds; petroleum, 47,000 barrels; phosphate rock, 
577,095 long tons. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 2,098 establishments (2,157 
114,968 employees (107,570) earning $101,197,846 
($95,201,301) and an output valued at $614,040/524 
($600,026,232). The 344 mills for lumber and planing 
products with 15,621 employees earning $12,589,963 
had an output valued at $61,140,482 ($61,614,340): _ 
the 21 cotton goods mills with 7,211 employees 
earning $4,777,869 had an output valued at $21,- 
956,617 ($23,706,355); and the 59 knit goods mills 
with 16,542 employees earning $10,436,628 had an 
output valued at $44,559,667 ($44,006,467). 

Railroad mileage, 1928, was 4,063. 

Tennessee is almost wholly American in popula- 
tion—foreign-born whites. being 7-10ths of 1 per 
cent. Negroes are 19.3, and the percentage of 
illiteracy is 10.3 for the State; native white, 7.3; 
Negro, .4, Expenditure for public schools in 
1924 was $16,832,000. 


Attending school were 630,000 persons. The 


| main higher educational institutions are the Univer- 


sity of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville, Fisk University, Vanderbilt University, 
and the George Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Cumberland University at Lebanon, the 
Wniversity of the South at Sewanee, Union Uni- 
versity at Jackson, and the Southwestern Presby- 
terlan University at- Memphis. 

The Tennessee Mountains, iike those of Kentucky, 
are beautiful, delightful summer resorts. Lookout 
Mountain, scene of a celebrated battle in the Civil | 
War, is the object of chief interes*jat Chattanooga, 


tnut. 
‘0 census showed $318,285,000 as the value 


in 1925) with 


length is 760 miles and extreme breadth 620. 


. large wooded area, nearly 8,000,000 acres, materi- 


mostly yellow pine. 
- 5,109,939 bales were produced from 17,743 


_ more than $1,500,000,000. 
033 separate farms, of which 31,227,503 were im- 
"more than $4,400,000,000. There are about 2,000,- 


_ what concurrent with that of Mexico. 


The suburbs of Chattanooga (except Alton Park) 
by vote have joined the city. The consolidation 
going into effect Oct. 1, 1929. The population of 
Tee Chattanooga was locally estimated at 

000. 


TEXAS. 
Area, square mileS......++- 265,896.. 1st in rank 
' Population, 1920 ....... 4,663,228 . .6th tn rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). . .6,487,000 .20.6 to sg. m. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .....-..+.- 9,850,888 ,000 
Texas, of the West South Central group, up to 


1836 part of Mexico, then an independent republic, 


becoming one of the United States on Dec. 29, 
1845, is bounded on the north by New Mexico and 
Oklahoma, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 


_ the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico and 
_ New Mexico. It is the largest State, embracing over 


8% of the area of the whole country. Its extreme 

In the westérn part it is mountainous, the ‘“‘Staked 
Plains” lying in the northwest, a great prairie in 
the central portion, and a lower lying region nearer 
to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly without 
forestation, but in the east formerly there was a 


ally reduced by extensive lumbering, the normal 
annual cut being more than 1,500,000,000° feet, 


Texas is easily the first cotton State; in aad 


acres; and in 1927, 4,356,277 bales from 16,176,000 
acres. Cotton shipments through Texas ports in 
1928 were: Galveston, 2,248,000 bales; Houston, 
1,968,000 bales; Corpus Christi, 200,000 bales; Texas 
City, 50,000 bales, and Beaumont, 7,000 bales. 

_’ That census reports Texas the only State in which 
the total of all crops exceeded a billion dollars— 
$1,071,542,103,—the total return from crops, fruits, 
livestock, lumber and oil and other minerals being 


The farmland area was 114,020,621 acres, in 436,- 


proved acres, the value of all farm property being 
acres irrigable, and 600,000 acres irrigated. 


. The corn crop in 1928, 99,162,000 bushels from 
4,722,000 acres; wheat, 22,176,000 bushels from 


- 2,016,000 acres; and oats, 35,751,000 bushels from 
T 


,402,000 acres; potatoes, white and sweet, 10,775,- 


000 bushels from 148,000 acres; and rice, 7,308,000 


bushels from 174,000 acres; and peanuts, 109,200,- 
000 pounds from 168,000 acres. 

. The fruit production ranges from the varieties 
which are grown in the temperate zone to the semi- 


tropical kinds, and the pecan nut is a large crop. 


_ The 138,500,000 domestic animals bring immense 
sums annually, the wool clip alone being from 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds, with very heavy re- 
turns from cattle, horses, pigs and sheep, which 
range on the vast mid-western prairies, some of the 
ranches being of several hundred thousand acres. 
It leads the country in the cattle breeding industry. 
_ Texas was fourth rank in value of mineral products 
in 1927, $374,503,000; and in 1926 $420,586,730. 
The petroleum output in 1928 was 256,888,000 
barrels; in 1927, 213,768,000 barrels; in 1926, 166,- 
916,000 barrels; and in 1925 144,648,000 barrels. 
Natural gas output in 1926 was 175,392,000 M. 
cubie feet valued at $28,165,000 and in 1927, 254,- 
063 M, cubic feet. 

Oil is found all the way from the northwest to 
the southeast on the Gulf, the field there being some- 
In the north 
and northwest, the formation runs with that of 
Oklahoma and Kansas, the content being rich. 

The Texas gas wells in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
district are the chief source of the supply of helium 
gas now used in the giant airship Los Angeles. 

Texas produces oyer 99 per cent. of all the sul- 
phur in the United States—1,409,240 tons valued at 
$23,000,000 in 1925, 1,890,000 in 1926, 2,111,000 
in 1927, and 1,981,873 in 1928. 

In 1928, 895,000 tons of coal were mined, and 

asphalt and pottery clay were important products, 
ag also all the base minerals, silver, lead, quick- 
silver and copper being naturally present and some- 
what developed as to production. 
, In the northwest the bed of a former inland salt 
sea contains the salts that appear in all sea waters, 
and the University of Texas at Austin and the 
United States Geological Survey have announced 
the discovery of potash, the work of proving the 
extent thereof being now in progress. 


-. The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 


reported 4,065 establishments (3,603 in 1925) wi 

116,763 employees (106,772) eto $130-208 Bel 
($116,353,580) and an output valued at $1,206,579,- 
962 ($1,237,674,838). The 62 petroleum refineries 
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the 175 cottonseed oil an ‘acto 

valued at $78,324,499 ($86,387,983); the 276 lumber 
and planing mills an output valued at $55,254,573 
($60,675,779). : 

Texas took first place in merchandise exports 
away from New York in 1924, her total amounting 
to $737,218,927, by a margin of $5,614,625. She 
lost it however in 1925, for although her shipments 
reached $758,665,052, New York’s increased to 
$810,416,054. In 1926 the totals were New York, 
$761,249,789; Texas, $648,991,954; in 1927, New 
York, $764,766,896; Texas, $647,026,141; and in 
1928, New York $861,578,624; Texas, $817,002,082. 
Her land and water ports in 1928 handled exports 
valued at $834,100,000, an increase of $153,600,000 
over the previous years. 

From Galveston, the chief seaport, the value of 
the exports for the district in 1928 was $682,313,418, : 
(in 1927, $554,892,962). Of this $320,254,826 came 
from Houston. This city where seventeen railroads 
eonverge, has, since 1919, become an important ’ 
shipping port, though fifty miles from the sea, through 7 
the widening and deepening to thirty-foot channel 
of the Buffalo Bayou and San Jacinto River, com- 
pleted in August, 1925, at a total cost of $20,000,000, 
including the Municipal Terminals with fourteen 
wharves. Through the Beaumont-Port Arthur ship 
channel are exported huge quantities of petroleum 
products and the district has developed into a great 
industrial centre. ’ 

Texas now leads in railroad mileage, having 
16,909 in 1928. 

Public school enrolment is about 1,125,000 for F 
a population of 4,663,228 reported in the 1920 
census. The University of Texas at Austin is well ~ 
known, and has authority in many lines of research, 
especially in geology. There are a dozen other well! 
established higher institutions. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1926 was $65,128,019. 

The percentage of illiteracy was reported at 8.3; 
native white, 3; Negro, 17.8; foreign-born white, — 
33.8. The 249,652 Mexicans are the largest body of __ 
foreigners, communication across the international q 
boundary line being in peace time constant and ex- 
tensive. : 


UTAH. ; 
Area, square miles.......... 84,990......10thin rank | 
Population, 1920... S96. . 40th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). .631,000 - 6.0 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)............ $1,585,477,000 


Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, | 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 
several mountain ranges, which attain up to 12,000 } 
feet elevation (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, 
13,498 feet), the greater part of the State being a * 

The rivers are 


¢ 
20 per cent. of the fluid content, is in the northwest 

part, altitude 4,218 feet, and has no known outlet. __ 
The climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, 
warm in summer, ratber cold in winter, and the 
sky so clear that no cloud specks iton 300 daysayear. 

The value of all crops in the Census of 1920 was 
$57,890,000, of which hay and forage led, with 
$24,583,000, mostly alfalfa. All the temperate | 
zone cereals are produced. There are 25,662 farms, | 
with 5,050,410 acres. 

The fruit production ranges from temperate to 
sub-tropical zone varieties, which latter grow in 
the southern tier of counties. 
bea wool clip in the 1920 census was 11,690,239 

unds. 

Mineral resources are most varied, including gold, 
silver, 1 manganese, copper, Fy psura. etroleum. 
sulphur, zine, salt and coal.’ The total value of 
mineral output in 1926 was $98,985,218. 

More than 13,000 square miles of land contain 
workable coal, the supply being estimated at 196.- 
oe ROUINOD tons. The output in 1928 was 4,810,000 


Production of uranium and vanadium, especially 
valuable, is the second in the Union. 5 
Semi-precious stones are taken in large quantities, 
and a high grade of marble’ and onyx for building 
a he Stat ked d in 
e State ranked secon production of copper 
in 1928 and 1927, the output in 1928 being 298,375,- 
465 pounds, and in 1927, 267,705,397 pounds. Utah 
is the leading producer of silver: the value in 1928 
en Ran viene cae eG eee 
5 ‘ output in was $4,124,400; 
and in 1926, $3,758,800. =a 


ive 


‘The 


manufact 1927, 
in 1925) with 13,- 
99 and an output valued at Sica 119376 
; ¥ ‘ul a 118, 
$177,224,538)._ ‘The three smelters and refincries 
ye or lead with 1,573 employees earning $2 231,576 had 
_-8 output valued at $34,513,685 ($45,482,711). ‘The 
_ figures for the copper refineries were not available. 
_ ‘The 65 flour mills had an output valued at $10,104,- 
127; the nine slaughtering and meat jacking houses, 
- $7,071,743; and the 30 canneries $6,349,806. 
Railroad mileage, 1928, was 2,194. 

Illiteracy is low, at 1.9 per cent.; native whites 

three-tenths of 1 per cent., foreign-born 6.3, there 
56,455 of foreign birth, English most numer- 
i val eet ie A gener oe and higher 
Cs) institutions are becom numerous and 

‘well established. i 

The oe Eee feature is the Mormon Church, 
the Latter Day Saints, as they themselves, 
numbering three-fourths of all church membership. 
The Mormons came originally to Utah from the 
Midwest, being driven out by persecution, and 
journeyed to the territory when it was almost com- 
pletely a wilderness, subduing it and building a 
Social formation based on the domination of the 
Mormon Apostles and Bishops, with close inter- 
relationship between church and government, the 
tithing system being adopted. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several celebrated 
Structures built by the church, among them the 
great Tabernacle and the Temple. 

The “Great American Desert” lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 


> a 


m VERMONT. 

» Area, square miles..........- (EL SRR 424 tn rank 
* Poputation, 1920....2 1.17" 352,428..... 46th in rank 
| Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)....4.-..0.-- $842,040,000 


Vermont, a New England State, is bounded on 
_ the north by Canada, on the east by New Hamp- 
shire, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by New York. Lake Champlain, more than 
100 miles long, marks the western boundary line. 
The Green and Latonic Mountains run north and 
South through the State. The neat like we 

_ topography, is rugged and characteristic of the north. 

_ Population is 36.8 to the square mile. 

’ he 1920 census gives $47,999,600 as the value 
of all crops, and $168,159,000 as the value of all 
manufactures. Vermont has the largest value of 

dairy products per capita in the Union, the valua 

being returned as $27,152,954, and it leads all States 
in the production of maple sugar. Agricultural pro- 
duction takes a wide range, including even tobacco, 
and covers all the cereals suitable to the zone, with 
considerable fruits, cd predominating. There 
are 29,075 farms, with 4,235,811 acres. eee 

Known as “The Green Mountain State,” 
chief minerai wealth is in its quarries, leading all 

' States in output of granite and marble. 

_ The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 

__ reported 880 establishments (951 in 1925) with 26,241 

employees (27,563) earning $32,305,433 ($32,326,006) 

JZ - an output valued at $134,029,978 ($138,269,861). 
The 203 quarries with 5,206 employees earning $8,- 
411,063 had an output valued at $21,317,503. The 
70 dairies’ output was valued at $6,036,403; the 
woolen goods mills at $10,939,729 ($14,327,688) ; and 

the 18 paper and pulp milis at $9,751,433. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 1,057. 

Vermont is a popular resort in the summertime 
for persons from all Eastern cities, the mountain 
scenery being beautiful, and a system of roads 
- being now in process of building up to modern 
- gtandards. The shores of Lake Champlain for 

00 miles afford excellent boating. 

Disastrous floods beginning Nov. 3, 1927, 

caused damage estimated at $30,000,000, railroad 

beds, highways and bridges suffering greatly. 

' The illiteracy percentage is 3; native whites 1.5 
and foreign-born 11.3. Of the total population o 
_ 352,428 reported in the 1920 census, foreign-born 

numbered 44,526; Canadians, 24,868. 

The University of Vermont, Middlebury College 

and Norwich University are the leading institutions 

_ of learning. 
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5: | VIRGINIA. 

‘ guare miles.......... VOLT Male 832 in rank 
- Poputahon UGE cadena C SUB,18T seri 20th in rank 
"Population, 1928 . 58,676,000. . "60.4 to sq.m. 

Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).:........+»84,891,570,000 


Virginia, one of the South Atlantic and one 
’ the Thirteen Original States, is bounded on the 
north by West Virginia and Maryland, on the Pasi 
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by Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south 
by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 
by West Virginia and Kentucky. Part of its original 
territory was taken in 1863, during the Civil War, to 
form West Virginia, On its eastern side, the great 
waterway, Chesapeake Bay, cleaves the State, cutting 
off a small portion between which and th in 
portion is the entrance past the Capes to the bay, 
and there are many rivers which flow into the bay, 
with navigation up the 
pahannock and the Potomac, / 

The topography is varied, beginning with the 
low lying lands along the coast, known as Tidewater 
Virginia, rising to 4n extensive tableland in the- 
Central part, and finding mountain elevations up 
to 5,700 feet in the west. In the northwestern 
corner is the rich Shenandoah 
River bounds the State on the north, making off 
from the bay. The mountains are the Alleghanies, — 
the Shenandoahs and the Blue Ridge. The climate 
is as varied as the topography, Characteristic in 
each portion, cool in the higher elevations and 
rather warm in the lower. : 

Virginia is an agricultural State, the total value of 
all crops being reported by the census of 1920 as 
$292,824,260 with 186,242 farms totalling 18,561,112 
acres. The State is third in rank in tobacco produc- — 
tion, 111,600,000 
at $19,180,000 in 1928. Culture by the whites began 
soon after the settlement of Jamestown, 1608. The 
wheat crop, 1928, was 9,758,000 bushels and the corn 
crop 45,155,000 bushels. The peanut crop was 
141,960,000 pounds valued at $6,672,000. Ne 

Cotton production in 1928 was 43,711 bales from 
79,000 acres, a yield of 265 pounds per acre. ne 

Live stock husbandry bas been in late years 
emphasized especially, effort being exerted to bring 
in pure blood strains. Much of the progress in this — 
line is due to the incoming of many Northerners, who 
have taken over rural estates to obtain the social 
advantage of the delightful country life of the 
Old Dominion State, which was of the flower of the 
old time era of the cavaliers. 

The United States census of manufactures, 1927, 
reported 2,432 establishments (2,552 in 1925), with 
114,918 employees (112,126) earning $110,377,945 
($105,880,765), and the product valued at $671,346,- 
808 ($589,235,865). The 15 cigar and Cigarette 
factories with 6,762 employees earning $4,812,071 
had an output valued at $126,888,241; and 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff output, 
$17,978,456. The 27 cotton goods mills with 8,426 
employees earning $7,057,919 had an output valued — 
at $27,295,233 ($30,295,320). The 17 paper and pulp 
mills had an output valued at $30,725,679; the 412 
lumber and Lage mills an output valued at $29,- 
603,874; and the 25 shipbuilding plants an output 
valued at $21,513,738. 

Virginia ranks as the tenth state in value of exports 
in 1928, $142,504,115, and in 1927 $136,416,741. 

Virginia :has national shrines in Mt. Vernon, the 
home of Washington, in Monticello, the home o: 
Jefferson, and, notably, the Arlington National 
Cemetery. Famous among watering places today as 
well as in ante-bellum days are the Hot Springs and 
the healing baths with the Homestead Hotel as the 
center of all the year round social activity. 

The constitutional amendments adopted by the 
people June 19, 1928, permitted a complete reorgani-— 
zation of the State Government as planned by Gov. 
Harry F. Byrd_based on a seven-months scientific 
survey by the National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. Of 100 boards, commissions and depart- 
ments, more than 30 were abolished and the rest were 
reorganized and concentrated in 14 units of which 11 
are responsible to the Governor. Gov. Byrd an- 
iain that at the end of the first year or reor- ° 
ganized government Virginia had a cash balance of 
$12,107,737, and an actual surplus of $2,596,181 in 
March, 1928, as Ar dealt to a deficit of $1,368,004 
in March 1926, without any increase in the tax 
rates. . 

Cotton goods especially are a Bar great in 
volume, the mills wing about 690,000 spindles, 
Virginia. using much more raw cotton than it pro- 
duces. The lumber cut averages about 800,000,000 
feet, and is unusually varied, including yellow pine, 
oak, sum, hemlock, cyrress, chestnut, yellow poplar. 
cedar, tupelo, basswood, hickory and walnut. 

Mineral output includes coal, 12,330,000 tons in 
1928; iron ore, 27,970 tons (66,897 tons in 1927); pig 
iron, 63,175 tons; also copper, lead, zine and large 
supplies of building materials. 

Pailroad mileage, in 1928, was 4,714. 

In Hampton Roads the United States maintains 


a great ard, as the principal rendezvous of 
ihe Davy, ail the James River as its chief - 
anchorage. 


Valley. The Potomac __ 


pounds from 186,000 acres valued 
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~. tensive shipbuilding plant constructs vessels of 

many type, including warships of heaviest tonnage. 
| Fortress Monroe, on the peninsula between the 
James River and Chesapeake Bay, has strong, 
modern fortifications, commanding the waterways. 
- The illiteracy percentage is 11.2, Census of 1920; 
native whites, 5.9; foreign-born 7.1; and Negro 
23.5. The Negro constitutes 29.9 per cent. of the 
population, having fallen from 32.6 per cent. in 
i910. The U. §.. Bureau of Education reported 
op Dec. 25, 1925, that the number of adult illiterates 
. had been reduced one-half within five years. 
'.. In higher educational institutions Virginia ranks 
_ atnong the foremost States, having such well-known 
establishments as the University of Virginia, founded 
by Thomas Jefferson, at Charlottesville, from 
which many men famous in history have been 
‘graduated; - Washington and Lee University at 

Lexington; William and Mary College, the second 
- oldest in the country, at Williamsburg; Virginia 
Polytechnic at Blacksburg; Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington; Hampden-Sidney College 
at Hampden-Sidney, and Hampton Normal School 
at Hampton, the first well developed school for 
Negroes established in the South. More than 
500,000 attend the public schools. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1926 was $21,755,438; and in 1927 
$29,352,822. 

The “Old Dominion,” first in population of the 

' States until 1820, prides itself on its Revolutionary 
heroes, its eight Federal Presidents, (inclu 

_ Harrison, Taylor and Wilson, born in Virginia but 

elected from other states) and its social prestige. It 

was the theatre of the decisive campaign in which the 

Civil War ended with the surrender at Appomattox of 

Gen. Robert E. Lee, head of the Confederate armies. 
-. Old Surrender Field at Yorktown where 7,000 

British troops under Lord Cornwallis laid down their 

arms Oct. 19, 1781, was bought in July 1928, for 

‘preservation, by the Corporation backed by John D. 
_ Rockefeller, Jr., which is restoring WilKamsburg, 
_ the Colonial Capital. 
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WASHINCTONRN. 


Area, square miles. ........ GEE (eRe 19th in rank 
| Population, 1920... 1,356,621... ..30th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.) ... 1,587,000 22.9 to sq. m. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) ........... $5,122,405,000 
' Washington, of the Pacific (Northwest) group, is 
bounded on the north by British Columbia, on the 
east by Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia 
River as southern boundary line for 300 miles from 
‘the west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
fo ‘irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its eastern 
reaches. In the northwestern third of the State the 
great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores and in- 

- pumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, Olympia and other important cities are 
situated, is a great commercial centre. It is the 
“nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia, 
handles the bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
and has a heavy trade coastwise via the Panama 


Canal. 
__ The seaborne trade of Seattle in 1928, was valued 
. at: eee ee imports, $229,096,631; exports, $150,- 
816,338. It is the principal landing port of the 
Northern Pacifie fisheries, 333,057,742 pounds (83% 
being salmon and halibut) were landed in 1928. It is 
‘the terminus of the cable to Seward, Alaska. The 
salmon pack of Washington in 1928 was 497,400 
cases valued at $5,023,996. 
attle claims to be the healthiest city in the 
United States. Its growth has been great, and 
the Census Bureau estimated its population as of 
July 1, 1928 as 383,200. 
_. Yhe Cascade Mountains cut the western third 
_ from the State’s area, with the usual lower mountain 
range nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
snowcapped, rise in the west. Mt. Rainier or Mt. 
Tacoma (according to which city you may be in 
at the moment) is a beautiful attraction with its 
14,408 feet of height, now a national park, and 
the Olympic range in the northwest is surpassingly 
beautiful. 

Standing timber is about 330,000,000,000 feet; 
Douglas fir, yellow pine, white gee spruce, larch, 
cedar and other trees abound. Normally, the 
State cuts more than 4,000,000,000 feet, leading all 
the States, and shipping the product all over the 
world, much coming to the North Atlantic States, 
via the Panama Canal, and going by rail to the 
Central West, while Washington shingles are used 
throughout the whole northern half of the country. 

4 Agriculture. is developing rapidly. All crops 
reported in the 1920 census were valued at $227,- 
212,000, and included all the cereals, vegetables, 
forage crops, and the fruit production is famous, 
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fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the rain 
fall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a resultant 
profusion of vegetation. 


nation’s wheat crop, one- 
35% of the nation’s lead and 30% of the nation’s ~ 
magnesite, as well as much silver, gold and zinc. 
has also one-fifth of the nation’s total water-power 

resources and og the Spokane River seven plants have — 
an installed capacity of 185,215 h.p. } 


the crop being 41,837,000 bushels, with many sheep, — 
cattle and horses. The livestock interest is mostly In — 
the east, where the great ranges are, with inild winter 


and planing mill products with 58,809 employees 
earning $83,280,771 had an output valued at $257,- 
093,567 ($273,545,537). i 
output valued at $44,904,285; the 36 meat packing 
houses an,output valued at $32,816,654; and the 100 
dairies an output valued at $17,168,070. 


Eh 


the irrigated sections all the way from t rye i) 
the very border of Canada being prolific and yielding _ 
roducts demanded in all Eastern fruit markets. 
very variety known to the temperate zone is — 
produced; the fruit and nut crop, 1920 census, was 
worth $51,662,000, apples alone being worth $3: 
823,000. There are 66,288 farms of 13,244,720 acres. 
The geology is the same as that of Oregon—arid 
and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed with 


-The Great Northern Railway completed Jan. 12, 
1929 a 734 mile tunnel through the Cascade Moun- 


tains, an expenditure of about $14,000,000, and com- 
pleted the electrification of 75 miles of mainland 
track through the Cascades between Wenatchee 
and Skykowish, Wash., at the expense of $11,000,000. 


The Spokane country produces one-ninth of the 
dren of the apple crop; also 


It 


East of the Cascades most of the wheat is grown, 


($659,339,836) . 


The 58 flour mills had an 


All the basic minerals are present, coal output in 
1928, being 2,184,000 tons. 
Railroad mileage, 1927, was 5,559. 

In illiteracy, the State has a percentage of 1.7; 
native white, 3-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 
4. Foreign-born number 250,055, being 18.4 per 
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cent. of the population, of which Japanese and 
Chinese are numerous. 

About 300,000 attend the public schools, and_ 
the University of Washington at Seattle, and the 
State College at Pullman, for science and agricul- 
ture, with several well established colleges, provide 
ample higher educational facilities. 

The shores of Puget Sound are very popular as 
summer resorts, with many hotels and cottage 
colonies, while steamer tourist travel to the Orient 
and to and from Alaska is extensive. ' 
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West Virginia, of the South Atlantic group, was __ 
set off during the Civil War from Virginia. It is % 
bounded on the north by Chio‘and Pennsylvania, 
on the east by Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- | 
ginia, on the south by Virginia and Kentucky, and 
on the west by Kentucky and Ohio. 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
range having several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The mountains are in the east. The climate 


is moderate, and between the north 5 
extremes. paar 


WEST VIRCINIA. 
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Area, square mtles.........+24,170...... Oth in rank 
Population, 1920........ 1,463,701...... 7th in rank 
Population, 1928 (est.). . .1,724,000....72.9 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census @St.).. ..00s -nc0 es $4,677,919,000 


| 
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645,0 1 
West Virginia produces more hardwood than — 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast. 
timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 


rolling mill industry and amo the first 
production of glass and glassware. te 


0,821,582). The 16 iron and steel works and 
ls with 11,688 employees earning $20,909,- 
028 had an output valued at $87,872,862 ($92,565,- 
227); the 41 steam railroad car construction and rée- 
pair shops with 11,578 employees earning $16,674,250 
had an output valued at 33,604,644; the 149 lumber 
and p mills with 8,488 employees earning $10,- 
424,519 had an output valued at $28,647,484 ($35,- 
035,041). The five petroleum refineries had an out- 
Put valued at $14,827,454; the 48 glass factories 
Valued at $44,161,122’ The nine meat packing 
ae on —- Pyeng a Leather 
cts were valued at ® 872; an ttery at 
- $11,433,071. $ - eae 
The State's new Water Power Act, passed in 1929, 
permits the export sale of hydro-electric power out- 
side the state, provides for development by license 
for fifty year terms with limited power of continua- 
tion and right of recapture, and gives the Public 
Service Commission power to regulate rates. It is 
expected to hasten the development of the State’s 
¥ very large potential hydro-electric power. 
; Its eee by water is abundantly served with 
the Ohio River on the west. Railroatt mileage, 1928, 
was 4,080. 

Its illiteracy percentage is 6.4; native white, 4.6: 
Negro, 15.3; and foreign-born, 24. Negroes are 5.9 
per cent. of the population, and foreign-born 4.2. 
Public school enrolment was reported at 360,000, 
and there are many colleges, church denominational 
Schools being numerous; industrial schools also. 
he ee pabure for public schools in 1926 was $26,- 

In recent years many Northerners have gone to 
the State to take country homes in the mountains. 
White Sulphur Springs in the eastern part is one of 
the most celebrated pleasure resorts, popular socially, 
and with a famous golf course. 


} WISCONSIN. 

; Area, ATE MULES. ov vccccce 56,066....+.25th tn rank 
Se Population, 1920... 632,087... 138th tn rank 
. Population, 1928 (est.). . .2,953,000....62.7 to sq. m. 
; Wealth, 1923 (C (see cide at 87,866,081 ,000 


’ Wisconsin. of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, on 
r the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and on 
‘ the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 

River forms the southern half of the western bound- 

ary line.” It has the characteristic climate of the 
a northern tier of States, cold in winter and pleasant 

in summer, dry and stimulating. 

- Everything grown in the north temperate zone 
is produced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
7 culture being especially well diversified—corn, 

wheat, rye, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 

at beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
. cigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and maple 
syrup. More peas are canned than in any other 

J State, and more hemp raised. The grape production 

? is very large, asisthe output also of cranberries, 

apples, cherries and plums. Wisconsin was, 

1987 the leading State in the combined value of 
the butter, cheese. and condensed milk industries, 

$218,256,081 from 2,601 establishments employing 

5,403 hands who earned weet on There are 
a 189,295 farms, with a total of 22,148,223 acres. 
RY The value of all crops in 1920 was returned by 
the census as $445,347,868. 

Manufactures include the most lumber cut in 

_. the Great Lakes region. The State has the most 
creameries of any State, refines much beet sugar, 
makes much woodwork and implement products, 
considerable pig iron output, ranks fifth in zine 
roduction, fourth in iron ore output, the valuable 
ematite kind chiefly, and the fisheries on the 
lakes are highly productive, the whitefish being 
¢ highly valued. 
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D 
earni: 1,099,462 had an output valued at $265,- 
143 993 ($215,347,961); the 84 paper and Pa milis 
with 6 employees earning $16,418,3 ad an 
output valued at $125,050,600 ($97,779,601); the 324 
f 


18 factories making engines, 
wheels with 8,982 employees earning $15,240,802 had 
an output valued at $62,549,223 ($53.1 

116 furniture factories with 11,103 employees earning 
$14,345,703 had an output valued at $49,150,009 
($53,915,692); and the four factories making rubber 
tires and inner. tubes wath 2 Oe employees earning 

288, an output valued ai 
(3i6 971,447)" D & $43,823,143 


out reg: 
000,000 feet were cut 


dockage, 
products. 
1,394,371 long tons. 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 7,500. 


turbines and water 


74,241); the | 


ard to conservation, until more than 8,000,= : 


The iron ore mined in 1928 amounted to _ 


Of the 2,632,067 population shown by the 1920 
census, the number of foreign-born was 460,128, or 
ile 


Ae eS CaP Gaeers Babee 151,250. WN 
ee, on July 1, : ensus Bureau estim: 
had 517,600 population. apie 


The percentage of illiteracy was 2.4, against 3.2. nf 
The native white illiteracy in 1920 was 
8.4; Negro, 4.1, 


in 1910. 
7-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 


The University of Wisconsin at Madison is es- 


pecially far advanced in sociologic research, domestic — 


science and the practical arts. The 1928 matricula- 
tion was 8,800. 


There are many colleges and 
smaller schools. . 
Wisconsin has no bonded indebtedness; 


WYOMING. 


Area, square miles.......... 97,914......,8th 

Population, 1920 é 40 seeee 48th tn rank 
Pop. 1926 (State Census) 06,381 ......2.1t0 sq.m. 
Population, 1928 (est.).. 247,000 .+..2.6 to 8g.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.).....4.....- $976,239,000 


Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded on 
the north by Montana, on the east by South Dakota 
and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado and Utah, 
and on the west by Utah, Idaho and Montana. 
It is a lofty region, its mean elevation about 6,000 
feet—a broad plateau traversed by the Rocky 
Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. Gannett, 
13,785 feet. Topography is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big Horn 


to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweetwater 


and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none of them 
navigable. The river waters are however valuable for 
irrigation, more than 1,200,000 acres being actually 
under irrigation, and an area of nearly 2,700,000 
acres being included in irrigation projects which 
are under construction, 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. + yale 

With less than 200,000 population reported in the 
1920 census more than $50,000,000 was assigned 
as the value of all crops, hay the leader, mostly 
alfalfa, and corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and 
barley also produced. 

Stock raising is the most important industry, 
sheep husbandry being the second in rank in the 
United States, the wool clip reported at 33,000,000 
pounds in 1920. Farms by that census numbered 
15,748, with 11,809,351 acres. 

Wyoming has extensive mineral resources, Heer 
largely undeveloped, the value of the product in 
The coal production in 


iar ies 8 00 -Ghort tons; petroleum, 1928 
was 4 sho. ; yi 
21,415,000 barrels; 1927, 21,146,000 barrels and 


as (1926), 46,567,000 M. cubic feet. 
nero. ae he of manufactures, 1927, with 229 
establishments (224 in 1925) with 5,577 employees 
(6,333) earning $9,066,022 ($10,526,253) and the 
roduct valued at $85,368,360 tS pl ele ted « The 
5 petroleum refineries with 1,612 employees earning 
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$3,249,634 had an output valued at $60,834,758, | 
(383,911,353). 

Railroad mileage, 1927, was 1,992. 

The census reported the percentage of 
illiteracy as 2.1; native white, 3-10ths of 1 per cent.; 
foreign-born, 9. There were 25,255 foreign-born, 
mostly from Europe. 

Casper, the centre of the oil industry, is the 
largest city in the State, with a population, July 
I,..1925, of 23,288. : 

The 1920 school enrolment was 47,553. The Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie has 1,000 students. 

The Yellowstone National Park in the northwest 


corner is one of the world’s most famous resorts for 


eysers, waterfalls and high 
gnarled rocks attract heavy 
tahaes from all parts of the country and from foreign 
ands. 

‘The ranch life retains much of the old time flavor 
of the West, and many Easterners go there to enjoy 


the tourist; its giant 


' it. The annual cowboy roundup at Cheyenne at- 


Pk North American Continent. 
forth by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Arctic and Bering Sea, on the south by the North 


tracts many. 


ALASKA, TERRITORY OF 
AREA, 586,400 square miles (including the Aleutian 
Islands). j 


islands 
POPULATION, Census of 1920, 55,036 (27,883 
whites, 27,153 Indians and Eskimos). Males, 
34,539; females, 20,497. 1924 (est.), 60,000. 
CAPITAL, Juneau, popuiation, 1920, 3,058. 
Governor, George A. Parks, 1925-29, appointed, 


-r, June, 1925, reappointed, 1929-1933, June, 1929 


Consuls maintained at Juneau and Nome by Norway; 
at Nome by Russia (Consul General); at Skagway 
by Great Britain and Sweden. 
Alaska occupies the northwestern part of the 
It is bounded on the 


Pacific Ocean and on the east by Canada. From 


_ the southwestern corner the Aleutian islands stretch 


~ out westward 1,200 miles to longitude 172° E 


Cape Wrangell, facing Siberia. Bering Strait, 54 
miles wide, separates Cape Prince of Wales from 
Asia. The “Panhandle” runs southeast 600 miles 
along the Pacific to Dixon Inlet, which is about 700 
miles from the northwestern corner of the United 


_ States, and inchides all the islands, the boundary 


with Canada along the mountain crests being fixed 


by arbitration in 1903, international survey com- 
pleted, 1913. Lower Alaska has a population of 12,- 
000 whites and 5,000 natives. 

Alaska is mountainous with high plateaus; the 
coast range extends through the southern part 
the chief peaks being Mt. St. Elias (alt. 18,024 
ft.), Mt. Wrangell (14,005 ft.) and further inland 
Mt. MeKinley (20,300 ft.), the highest peak on 
the North American Continent. There are more 
than twenty active volcanoes, notably Mt. Katmai, 
now with the ‘‘valley of 10,000 smokes” a national 
monument. Mt, Katmai, which had been dormant, 
suddenly blew the top of its head off June 6, 1912— 
one of the greatest eruptions in history. The 
mountains and the Sitka district are densely tim- 
bered, mainly coniferous, but the islands are tree- 
less. .The most notable glaciers are the Muir, 
Malaspina and Seward. he Yukon is the chief 
river, 1,765 miles long, navigable for about 1,200 
miles. The length of the coast line is about 4,750 
miles, including islands 26,364 miles. There are 
Many excellent harbors, one, Dutch Harbor, Un- 
alaska Island, being of great naval importance, 

_ Attu, the last of Aleutians, the volcanic, moun- 
tainous, treeless islands that stretch in a 1,200- 
mile arc to the Asiatic coast, is the westernmost 
point of the American Continent, in the same longi- 
tude as New Zealand, and 2,700 miles from Wash- 
ington State. In summer the sun is just setting 
in Attu when it is rising in Maine. 

Away from the south coast the country back 
of. the barrier of mountain ranges is a great inland 
penn rolling gently north. It is inhabited chiefly 

y huge herds of reindeer guarded by their native 
owners. Fairbanks, in the same latitude as Ice- 
land, is, with Tanana, the centre of a growing agri- 
cultural region. 

There is great diversity in climate. In the in- 
terior a temperature of 60° below zero in winter 
is not unusual, with a temperature of 90° in the 
Summer, but on the coast, owing to the Japanese 
Current, the thermometer rarely falls below zero in 
the winter with a maximum of about 80° in the 
summer, Rain there is abundant. All the hardier 
vegetables and the cereals, except corn, thrive 
during the short summer with its long hours of 
sunlight. Of the 378,165,760 acres, the Census of 
1920 reported 90,652 in 364 farms, 5,836 acres 
only being under cultivation. In the country 
tributary to the Government railroad it is esti- 
mated that 1,296,000 acres are suitable for farming 
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Mt. McKinley National Park contains 2,645 

square miles, and is a yast wilderness game preserve 
of great natural beauty. The mountain rises 17,000 
feet above the timber line. A 75-mile road through 
the park will be finished in 1931. \ 
_ Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of which 
21.392,000 acres are in forest reservations from 
which the total cut in 1925 was 57,500,000 board 
feet. The horse power capacity_of surveyed un- 
developed water power sites is 475,000. 

The country is a paradise for big game, pro- 
tected under a law approved by the President, 
Jan. 13, 1925, administered by a Game Commission 
of five Alaskans, C. T. Gardner of Juneau, Chair-. 
man, under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The legislature appropriated $30,000 
in 1929 to start a campaign to exterminate coyotes 
and wolves. A buffalo range was also established. 

Reindeer were introduced from Lapland and 
from Siberia to insure the support of the Eskimos 
by the Government, which brought in 1,280 head 
between 1892 and 1902. These increased under 
careful handling to 22,107 in 1910, 92,933 in 1920 
(valued at $2,238,562) and 322,000 in 1928. About 
240,000 are owned by natives. Reindeer meat 
exported to the United States increased in value 
from $53,000 in 1924 to $127,898 in 1926-27 (fiscal 
year), and to $153,723 in 1928-29. The shipment in 
pounds was 989,904 in 1926-27; 760,624 in 1927-28, 
and 1,318,453 in 1928-29. In Northern and Western 
Alaska there are about 400,000 square miles of treeless 
region, worthless for agriculture but capable of 
furnishing pasturage for 10,000,000 reindeer. 

There are about 275 blue fox ranches stocked 
with 36,000 foxes. The investment exceeds $6,- 
850,000; there are also about ninety fur farmers 
raising foxes, mink and marten in pens. 

The value of land fur and skins shipped from 
Alaska during 1924 was $1,657,448; 1925, $2,381,471; 
1926, $2,359,639; 1927, $4,266,000; 1928, $4,650,000. 

The killing of seals on the Pribilof Islands was 
brought under control in 1910, and pelagic sealing 
prohibited by treaty in 1911. The seal herds have 
Increased from 215,000 to 871,513 in 1928. In 
1919-20, 30,198 dressed sealskins, valued at $1,- 
509,600, were shipped to the United States. The 
shipment for 1920-21 was 24,889, valued at $995,- 
660; for 1921-22, 26,293, valued at $1,005,175; for 
1922-23, 30,172, valued at $924,340; for 1923-24, 
22,540, valued at $581,430; for 1924-25, 25,395, 
valued at $713,276; for 1926, 22,131 valued at 
$749,734; in 1927, 25,969 valued at $508,000; and 
in 1928, 31,829 valued at $631,000. 

Fishing is the most important industry, about 806 
vessels being engaged in it, and on them and in the 
canneries 31,100 men were employed in 1928. The 
total investment in 1926 was $74,557,522, with a 
product valued at $54,669,882. The investment in 
the salmon cannery industry alone was $60,535,550. 
The total number of salmon taken in 1926 was 
96,907,627; tn 1925, 64,246,391; in 1924, 79,477,600; 
in 1923, 77,442,311; and ia 1922, 72,370,400. 

The salmon pack, reduced to cases of forty-eight 
pounds each, for seven years was: 


Year. Cases. Pounds. Value. 
3OQS Seiwa a ah << 4,501,562 216,074,976 $29,787,193 
TODS... Saigts eb ie 4,843,574 232,491,587 30,514,286 
LOBES, WSs hie 5,294,915 252,151,920 33,007,135 
IQGQa awe des th 4,459,937 214,076,976 31,989,531 
L2Gcnvie Siow «yet 6,652,882 319,338,336 46,080,004 
1Q3T . tants. on 3,572,100 171,461,000 30,016,000 
P9028 |. ger © 6,083,700 292,027,000 45,383,885 


The output of marketable fish products in 1928 
was 414,366,000 pounds vaiued at $54,553,000; in 
1927 289,431,000 pounds valued at $40,163,000. 

Since the discovery of gold at Juneau in 1880 
ibe great Klondike rush through Skagway into 

anadian territory and the Upper Yukon. began 
in 1896) ue to January, 1928. aska has produced 
$366,031,098 of gold, nearly two-thirds of it from 
placer mines. opper and silver produced bring 
the total yield up to $572,368,000. The United 
States Geological Survey estimates. the value of the 
placer gold reserve to be at least $360,000,000, this 
in addition to gold in veins that could not be esti- 
mated. U.S. Navy tests show the Alaska egal, of 
ee oe are pine cepa, equal eee 

al 0 Pocahontas coal, utput was 7 tons 
in 1927 from eight mines. P , 

Oil of high grade is found in the Katalla field 

on Controller Bay. 


The value of the mineral output in 1927 was 


14,404,000; in 1926 $17,658,000; in 1925, $18,286,320; — 


57,333; 1923, $20,330,643; 1922, $19,506,- 
921, $17,004,124: and in 1930, $23,303,751. 
ie gold, silver and copper output for seven years 


he $17,457, 
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Gol Silver. Copper. 
, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
922.8... aE Tee 7,422, 729, 12,630,335 
IORS oie. 4s cand < 5,985,314 668,012 10,526,655 
or l924. 2.22. Rta s oa 6,285,7: 1,671 9,703,721 
OD Oe oe octas Paice « 6,630,281 09) 10,487452 
i 9 SE Se See 6.722, 441,451 9,489,000 
DOD ras OCS 8 He oi52s ow'd 5,927,000 356,000 7,250,000 
; AOA eos H itl canal 6,834,200 284,812 5,371,000 
iy Congress, in 1914, authorized the building of a 


5 exceeded $56,000,000. 
. ut in operation 
927, was 801. 


< Aviation development has made accessible in a 
few hours p) that could enly have been reached 
by dog sled in six weeks or two months travel of 
great hardship. In a three-years service, commercial 
airplanes covered 300,000 miles of fiying and trans- 
ported 1,000 passengers and 30,000 pounds of freight 
without loss or injury. The Legislature has caused 
to be laid out 44 landing fields. = 

The Territory in 1928 had 1,533 miles of wagon 
roads, 1,086 miles of sled roads, and 6,671 miles of 
trails. In the fiscal year 1927-28, $1,042,000 was 
spent on maintenance, and $1,150,000 on new con- 
struction, including Federal appropriation. 

The Territory on June 30, 1928, had four national 
banks with a total capital of $275,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $206,090, and deposits, $4,515,504; 
and thirteen territorial banks with a total capital of 
$640,000; lus and undivided profits, $544,869, 
and deposits, $7,587,949. 


Secretary W. H. the treaty 
30, 1867, for $7,200,000. was made 
s a Territory by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, which 
< gave it a Legislature elected by direct vote and a 
Governor, appointed for four years by the President. 
ae reserves the right to legislation on certain 
subjects. 
} To facilitate the administration of the Territory, on 
the authority of a bill passed by Congress, February 
10, 1927, these ex-officio commissioners were _ap- 
pointed: By the Secretary of the Interior, Gov. 
George A. Parks; by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Winn; by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles H. Flory; all have wide powers to take, 
decisive action without referring matters to Wash 


on, 

The receipts and expenses of the Territory for 
oy the last fiscal years, ending June 30, was: 
Expenditures 

$680,312 
606,465 
822,245 
858,550 


1,044,577 
1,400,073 
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Alaska’s commerce with the United States for 


the last nine fiscal years, ending June 30, was: 
‘< Fiscal Exports Imports Gold 
Year. to U.S. From U. S. Shipments 
‘ 1919-20...... .$66,498,871 $33,998,462 $8,793,085 
‘ 1920-2]....... 54,126,71 27,333,9 7,072,11 
y 4921-22. 2.2. . 5 36,775,870 23,625,161 6,881,020 
io ee 2, 275 29,981,604 7,496,319 
4 1923-24....... 53,821,239 31,719,251 6,183,241 
es 924-25 . 55, 645 ,692,369 5,602,217 
1925-26........ 55,347,982 21,692,477 5,432,525 
1926-2755... -- 72,388,691 32,059,812 6,239,772 
1927-28 ...... 49,864,910 395,4 6,024,8. 
1928-29... 69,431,963 31,793,213 egies 


There entered the ports of Alaska in 1928, 1,462 
vessels in the foreign trade (not counting v from 
Continental United States). 


: HAWAII, TERRITORY OF 

ARE are es aii, 4,016 square 
m ex oane 503: Maui, 728; Kaual 547; Molokai, 
| u, 97; Kahoolawe, 69, 


4 TION, Census of 1920, 255,912 _(esti- 
x POE i 1928, 348,767; American Citizens, 
228,226; aliens, ES ‘as aia 

lull opulation e ’ 

VOGT: cated. SO 1, 1928, 113,000, other 
city, Ello, 10,431. (estimated July 1, 1928, 

Bee. M. Judd (1929-1933) assumed 


| Ores ‘Tuly 5, 1929 
Gee ey reine Th 7 0 Belgium, 
- Consuls are maintained at Honolulu ence, 


: Chili, China, Cuba, 
fp Great Britain, Haiti, Italy, Japan (Consul Gen- 
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eral), Latvia, Mexico, The Netherlands, Norway, | 

Panama, Peru, Portugal, Consul General; Spain and ; 

Sweden. 

The Hawaiian Islands—the crossroads of the * 
Pacific—are twenty in number, of which nine are Ne 
inhabited, lying in the North Pacific Ocean in longi- 
tude 154° 40’—160° 30’ west, latitude 22° 16’— 
18° 55’ north, and more than 2,000 miles from the 
nearest mainland. The group extends for 390 
miles from northwest to southeast. San Francisco 
is distant from Honolulu 2,418 miles; Panama, 5,395; 
Seattle, 2,774; Sydney, N. S. W., 4,424; Auckland, _ 
N. Z., 3,800; Manila, 5,475; Hongkong, 5,593: 
Yokohama, 3,915; and New York (via the Panama _ 
Canal), 6,723. : 

The islands are mountainous and_voleanie in 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. On the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,823 
feet), quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,765 
feet), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is 
the largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea 
(altitude 4,400 feet) with its “pit of eternal fire’; 
a wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 
It was in eruption in February and September, 1929. 

The islands are clothed with luxuriant tropical 
vegetation; with abundant rainfall and cooled by . 
the prevailing northeast trade winds, the climate is 

tual summer without enervating heat. The 
Richer elevations of the mountains are covered with — 
forests, and 820,000 acres are set apart as a forest —_— 
reserve. The soil is very fertile and all tropical 
and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are grown. 
The farms number (1920) 5,284, valued at $151,- 
129,085, with 2,702,245 acres, of which 435,242 were 
improved and 599,531 in woodlands. Of the 5,284 
farmers 892 were white (627 owners), 679 Hawaiian 
(546 owners), 3,098 Japanese (188 owners, 11 man- 
agers, and 2,899 tenants), and 560 Chinese (54 
owners, 7 managers, and 497 tanants). In 1928 
29,571,845 pounds of rice were produced and 6,750,- 

pounds of goffee; 86 farms reported (1920) 
1,407 breadfruit trees that produced a crop of 
101,268 breadfruit. Banana cultivation has been ~ 
pushed, 183,500 bunches being produced in 1928. __ 

There are 135,000 head of cattle valued at $3,500,- 
000; over $10,000,000 is invested in rane’ ari 

The total area of public lands June 30, 1928, was . a 
1,593,097 acres, of which 70,385 are agricultural, 
620,696 pasture, and 598,576 forest reserves. 

The largest industry of the islands is the growing 
of sugar cane and the hee 


roduction of raw sugar. . 
The sugar produced in 1928 was about 994,000 short 
tons. The output in 1927 was 820,509 short tons — 
from 127,417 acres, about 6.377 short tons per acre. 
About 70,000 acres are irrigated and produce an — 
average of 7.81 tons an acre. The yield per acre is 
larger than any other country. The employees 
on the sugar plantations, about 45,000 in number, 
of many nationalities, receive house, fuel, water 
and medical attendance free and are paid a basic 
monthly wage and a bonus, which varies with the 
price of sugar. In 1920 the minimum basie wage 
was $20, and the bonus, extraordinarily large, was — 
276 per cent. of the wage. For 1921 the bonus 
was $30. For sanitation, housing and welfare for __ 
five years 1922-26, the Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Association expended $12,217,600.  - 

The 1923 sugar crop was 545,606 short tons; 
for 1924, 701,443 tons valued at $80,000,000 or an 
average of $112 4 ton; for 1925, 776,072 tons, valued 
at $65,000,000 and for 1926, 787,246 tons. 

Hawali’s sugar exports to the United States for 
nine years were as follows: 

FIscaL YEAR. Pounds. Value. 
977,738,902 $93,631,635 


1920-21 

1921-22 1,191,624,620 45,108,885 
1922-23 1,195,078,906 69,585,641 
1923-24 1,171,388,032 74,520,948 
1924-25 1,353,120,285 71,468,115 
1925-26 1,752,775,846 68,770,308 
1926-27 ,363,986,946 60,689,730 
1927-28 ,647,586,759 70,045,080 
1928-29 »172,277,875 65,814,749 
canning The product increased 
1094 per fhe 1909-1919 decade, and in 
1920 143,473,536 two-pound cans valued at approxi- 
mately 0,000 were produced. ut 49.500 
acres are under cultivation. Hawaii’s shipments of 
canned je for nine years are valued at $29,- 


745,81 


é 4-25: $34,529,291 in 1925-26 
ween ete : 403,305 in 1926-97 
410,570,332 pounds): $37,459,781 in 1927-28 475, 
(38 831 pounds); and $35,048,108 in 1928-29 (433)- 
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> come taxes and exceeded the income taxes paid by 


16 of the States. 
787. The Territory does not receive for local appro- 
priations one cent of the money collected in customs 
and internal revenue. 

‘In the fiscal year 1927-28, 8,051 commercial 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 7,052,907 docked at 
Honolulu. These figures include inter-island shipping. 

The wharves of Hawaii have been maintained and 
improved by direct taxation and public improvement 
loans paid by citizens of the Territory amounting 
‘to millions of dollars. Since 1901 the Territory has 
‘expended $25,000,000 in the construction of main 
highways. © 

The Legislature of the Territory in 1923 passed 
an act called the Hawaiian Bill of Rights reviewing 
historical details of the admission of the Republic of 
Hawaii by annexation as an integral part of the 

United States and asserting its rights as such. 


-. Congress after a hearing passed an act (Public 


~ 


Law, 35—Sixty-eighth Congress) declaring the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, beginning July 1, 1924, entitled to 
share in appropriations under the Federal Highway 
Act, the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, the 
Vocational Education Act.and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act under the same terms and con- 
ditions as any of the several States, and also extend- 
ing the Federal Farm Loan Act to the Territory. 

The Federal Government maintains its largest 
army post on the islands with quarters for a division 
of 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the sub- 
-sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 
base at Pearl Harbor with drydock, opened Aug. 
31, 1919. . There are also a large aviation field and 
a powerful radio station. 

_ Hawaii has an excellent system of roads. 1,479 
miles, and in Honolulu much concrete construction 
is used. There are 372 miles of steam railroads, 
besides about 625 miles on the sugar plantations. 

The native population of Hawaii at the time of 
the discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 
With civilization it has dwindled and the race seems 


destined to disappear through intermarriage with 


other stocks rather than by deaths. 
The population of Hawaii by races is: 


Race, 1910. 1920. 1925. 
130307) LE OR ge 6,041 23,723 21,145 
Caucasian-Hawaiian..... 8,772 11,072 13,837 
Asiatic-Hawalian........ 3,734 6,95 8,345 
Caucasian:Portuguese... 22,301 27,002 27,470 

Popto Rican......\.\.4... 4,890 5,603 6,382 

MORDIAN. aie. capt breitre, bls 1,99 2,430 1,946 

_ Other Caucasian...... 14,867 19,708 18,786 
PRTG Ie RB aa) oto) laiata: « 1,674. 23,50 24,851 
PAPBNIOGE, ibis ee ee meee 4675 109,274 128,068 
FESOVARI WSN x Veer elul ete a(sTA\s 033 4,9 5,956 
TUIROG, cues b dhate aCe 2,361 21,031 49,335 

Cy) et aS Seren 695 348 
ALO ee Sa ee 376 310 430 

OMA: Aticsss2 ose his 191,909 255,912 306,551 


The total for 1925 does not include the U. S. Army 
and Navy forces amounting to about 15,500. But 
3860 of the other Caucasians were aliens. Of the 
Chinese 11,776 were aliens and 13,075 citizens. Of 
the Japanese, 57,208 were aliens and 70,860 were 
citizens. Of the Koreans, 3,040 were aliens and 2,916 
citizens. Of the Portuguese, 3,552 were aliens and 
23,918 citizens. Of the Spanish, 799 were aliens and 
1,147 citizens. Of the Filipinos, 11,776 were aliens 

nd 13,075 citizens. 

The registered voters by race, in 1926, were: 
Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian, 17,763; American and 
Pobre, 15,540; Japanese, 3,092; inese, 2,906; 
others, 1,268; total, 40,569.. The votes cast in the 
election for Delegate to Congress in 1928 was Huston 
(Rep.) 18,160; Jarrett (Dem.) 16,372. 

The death rate in 1924-25 was 12.74; in 1925-26, 
rob = eg ea rs An sag a The 
! rate was 41.57; in 1925-26, 38.08; 
‘in 1926-27, 37.16; and in 1927-28, 33.84. 

Hawaii came under the influence of American 
missionaries in 1820, and a large proportion of the 
natives embraced the Christian faith. The impetus 
-iven to education was great, and elementary educa- 
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tion has always been free. The language in general 
use in the schools is English. The Japanese have 
attend in addition to the erican schools. 
the 48,730 children in the 
16,548 ‘attended also these alien language schools; 


‘| of this number 16,178 were American born and 


potential citizens. The Legislature in 1921 passed 
a law providing for State supervision of these schools, 
which was declared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court, February 21, 1927. 

The school plants, both public and private, are of 
very high order. School enrolment in 1927-28 was 
66,434 in the public schools (of whom 52% _ were 
Japanese); 9,497 in private schools and 1,550 in the 
State supported University. of Hawaii. The ex- 
penditure on education, 1927-28, was $5,741,788. 

The Bishop Museum at Honolulu is a scientific 
institution of the first order devoted especially 
to the preservation of the life of the native Hawaiians 
and tc the study of the ethnology of Polynesia. 

Pan-Pacifie conferences on vital matters have 
been promoted during the last five years with 
great success; and the islands are yearly welcoming 
increasing numbers of tourists (16,762 in 1926), 
being well favored with steamship communication. 
Tourist expenditure in the fiscal year 1927-28 was 
estimated at $10,000,000. Tourists numbered 17,451. 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1778, and there he met his death on his 
second visit in 1779. King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule in 1791. The rule of 
his dynasty, which became a constitutional mon- 
archy in 1840, ended when a revolution drove Queen 
Liliuokalani from the throne in 1893. An attempt 
to secure annexation to the United States failing, a 
republic was proclaimed July 4, 1894. On the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War a_ treaty 
of annexation was negotiated, ratified by the Ha- 
wailan Senate, and consummated by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress, July 7, 1898. Hawaii was created 
a Territory and its government provided for by the 
organic act of April 30. 1900. 

The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate for a 
four-year term, and who must be a resident of the 
islands in order to be eligible for appointment. 
The Territorial Secretary is appointed in the same 
manner, but the heads of the Territorial depart- 
ments are appointed by the Governor, with the 
approval of the Territorial Senate. 

The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 
of 15 members, elected for four-year terms; and 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor 
privileges in the House, but no vote. 

The judiciary consists of a Supreme Court, four 
Circuit Courts and numerous District Courts. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court and Circuit 
Courts are appointed by the President, with the 
approval of the United States Senate. 

Hawaii’s commerce with the United States is 
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as follows: 
Exports Imports 

FISCAL YEAR: to U. 8. From U. 8. 
LOMO Zehr kit's acer iehcrpieta te $142,246,003 $59,261,621 
LO RG et wicks» cm oie etek. 127,692,879 77,324,114 
BORIEIZES. . tk Mw RE so 68,335,073 51,581,621 
U2) 22s TO aE Se PS i 96,159,742 60,795,799 
TBQOERA, oe. Ae So eee 107,043,812 ~ 71,011,469 
O24 2B te tees + - LUMO 2/396: - 9 72 OR 7-804 am 
1925-26... 04. 2.4..+.-- 108,699,192 — 71,785,581 
1926-27... Susi s%..- a0 778,709  ° 77.438.201 
LOTHAR IL. syantiic S. Semin. d 113,547,157 — 78,592,165 
LOAS-Ba".- ON ae 106,385,497 . 82,498,612 


Hawaiian trade with foreign countries was: 


ene = FISCAL YHAR. Exports. Imports, 
FS SPN ARM tRr 2F,4s $2,066,720 $10,255,000 . 
1927-28 2,195,426 : 9508197 


@2 ds Gee 06S eee op 2,524,459) 10,267,503 
The total bonded debt on June 30, 1928, was 
$28,528,000. The assessed value of real and personal 
property on June 30, 1928 was $390,598,491. Terri- 
torial taxes collected totalled $14,884,100. 


‘Receipts. | Expenditures. 
TYAS ees ack cee $11,220,855 $11,862,820 
TOR On2¢ otis ticcae as 13,077,072 13,107,373 
DO2A-25 ek boty cytctiel. «urs 14,022,467 13,790,482 
1925-26), oeityas semiewes 24910,080:000 8,815,000 
1926-27 ich aie xa. 10,454,628 12,293,000 
Leaves . CAE. fey 11,749,009 12,70 8,585 — 

Commercial banks deposi ‘ ‘a 

spond an $48,931,630; Bie doves: depesita to - 


_ © CAPITAL, Manila (Luzon), 


Governor General, 


: 


TRE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


AREA, 114,400 square miles. 


POPULATION, Census of 1918, 10,314,310: esti- 
mated, Dee. 31, 1927, 12,353,800; 1.08 a aes 


pop. 
estimated by Board of Health for July 1, 1927, 
Coes oi er om — capital . 5,462); 

r cities, Cebu, Pp. 65,300; Albay (Legaspi); 
Pop. 53,105; Tloilo (Panay) pop. 47,808: Batons 


(Luzon), pop. 41,182; Ormoe (Leyte), pop. 38,247: 
Laoag (Hocos Norte), 38,294; Baybay (Leyte). 
pop. Be034 a ) aybay (Leyte), 


Col. Dwight F. Davis, assumed 
office at Manila July 8, 1929. 


Consuls General maintained at Manila by Belgium. 
China, Great Britain, Japan, Pne Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, and Spain.’ Consuls main- 
tained at Manila by Argentina, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Libe: Mexico, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Venezuela; at Cebu and at Doilo by Great Britain, 
The Netherlands, Norway and Spain; ard at 
Zamboanga by Great Britain. 


The Philippine Islands, the largest island group 
in the Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Magel- 
lan in 1521 and conquered by Spain in 1542; they 
were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
Paris (Dec. 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, and 
Major Gen. Wesley Merritt had captured the City 
of Manila on Aug. 13, 1898. 


The land area of the islands lie: between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,152 statute miles from north to south 
and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 
462 have an area of 1 square mile or over; 2,441 are 

“named and 4,642 unnamed. Thc largest, Luzon, 
contains 40,814 square miles, and Mi danao, the 
next, 36,906. Panay has 4,448; Cebu, 1,695; Pala- 
van, 4,500; Mindoro, 3,794; Bohol, 1,534; Masbate, 
1,255. Between and about lie the other groups, 
including the Sulu or Jolo Islands in the south, the 
Babuyanes and Batanes in the north, the Catandu- 
anes in the east, Culion in the west. Population 
by the Census of 1918 was 10,314,310, of which all 
but about 66,000 were Filipinos. There were 5,776 
Americans, 43,802 Chinese, 7,806 Japanese, 3,945 
Spanish, 1,148 Britons, 286 Germans, 182 French, 
125 ss. In Manila in 1918 there were 3,124 
Americans. The ce returned 879,811 who 
eould read Spanish. About 4,000,000 read or 
understand English. Spanish is by Filipino law 
an official language until 1930. Eight distinct lan- 
guages and 87 dialects are spoken. The death rate 
in 1923 was 17.5; in 1924, 20.43; in 1925, 18.11; 
in 1926, 20.38; and in 1927, 20.65 per thousand. 


The archipelago has a coast line of 11,444 statute 


- miles, which exceeds that of the entire United States. 


a 


. 


ae 


"of the Pac 
- are 20 more or less active voleanoes. Mount Apo 


feet; Santo Tomas, 7,400 


There are 21 fine harbors and 8 landlocked straits, 
the principal being Manila, Subic, Batangas, Taya- 
bas and Hondagua, Iligan, Ilana, Nasipit, Sibuguey, 
Sarangani Bays; the Gulfs of Lingayen, Ragay, 
Lagonoy and Davao, and the San Bernardino, San 
Juanico, Surigao and Basilan Straits and the Verde 
Passage. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 square 
miles and a circumference of i20, is the finest in 
the entire Far East. It is a roadstead in all parts 
of which vessels can anchor, but a breakwater has 
been constructed for vessels to shelter behind in 
bad weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga 
Jolo and Davao, Legaspi are the ports of entry. 


The extensive mountain system of the Philip- 
pines belor the succession of volcanic ranges 
ic system of the world’s surface. There 


(Apo means master), 9,610 feet, in Mindanao; 
Mayan Volcano, 7,943 feet, in Albay; Taal, 984 
feet, in Batangas; Canlaon, 7,995 feet, in Negros; 


-Banajao, or Majayjay, 7,144 feet, are the most 


tamous of these. ther h mountains are Pulog, 
,580 feet; Halcon, 8.481 feet; Malingdang, 8,560 
feet. Between the moun- 


oe * 
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tains, stored with minerals, in the center, and the 
sea lie great, fertile, well watered tropical plains. 


Nearly afl the principal islands have Important: 
river systems. In Luzon are the Rio Grande de 
Cagayan, 220 miles long, which drains 16,000 square 
miles of territory; the Rio Grande de Pampanga, 
emptying into Manila Bay through a dozen mout se 
the Agno, the Abra, Bued, and the more familiar 
Pasig. The Rio Grande de Mindanao, 330 miles 
long, is the largest in the islands, and the Agusan, 
also in Mindanao, the third in size. Mindoro has 
60 rivers and Samar 26. 


November, December, January and February 
are the temperate months. The mean average 
temperature at this season is about 77° to 79° Fah- 
renheit. In April, May and June, the hot months, 
the mean average is between 83° and 84°. In the 
other months it is about 80°. The nights are sel- 
dom inpleasantly hot even in the hot season, and a 
temperature of 100° is a rarity in Manila. ‘The 
mountain regions of the north are cool as September 
in the temperate zone. There are two seasons, 
the rainy and the dry. The rains are heaviest in| 
July, August and September; lightest in February 
and March. The lowest average rainfall for the 
past twelve years for the whole archipelago was 
60.73 inches in the driest region, the highest 125.68 
in the wettest. Manila’s average was 75.46. 2 

_A typhoon devastated the Visayan Island group in 
November 1928, destroying crops and property 
valued at $25,000,000 and causing an agricultural 
loss for the next two years estimated at an equal — 
figure. The dead exceeded 500, 'and 25,000 houses 
were totally or partly destroyed. _The necessary 


relief including employment on public works was __ 


proxided by the Insular Government and the Red 
TOSS. 


THE JONES ACT. 


The preamble of the Jones act, passed by the 
United States Congress and approved Aug. 29, 
1916, declared that “it has always been the purpose 
of the people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to — 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein.” On as- 
suming office in March, 1921, President Harding 
sent Major Gen. Leonard Wood and W. Cameron > 
Forbes (Governor General 1909-13) to the Philip- 
eS to make a complete survey of conditions. 
n their report they recommended among other 
things ‘‘that the present general status of the Philip- 
pine Islands continue until the people have had 
time to absorb and thoroughly master the powers 
already in their hands’’ and “that under no circum- 
stances should the American Government permit 
to be established in the Philippine Islands a situ- 
ation which would leave the United States in a 
position of responsibility without authority.” 


The sones act of 1916 abolished the Philippine ~ 
Commission under which the islands had been 
governed under the act of July 1, 1902. It substi- 
tuted as the Upper House of the Legislature a 
Senate composed of 24 members, and instead of the 
Assembly, a House of Representatives of 91 members, 
elected triennially. The Governor General, who 
remains as the head of the Islands, is appointed © 
by the President. All the Cabinet heads, except 
the Secretary of Public Instruction, are Filipinos. 
Senators are elected for six years. Two Resident 
Commissioners to the United States are elected by 
the Legislature. : 

The Philippine Archipelago is divided into 38 
provinces, 11 special provinces and 2 chartered 
cities. _The chief executive of a regular province 
is the Provincial Governor, who is an elective offi- 
cial. He, together with two other elective members, 
form the provincial board which constitutes the 
legislative branch of the provincial government. 
In thé special provinces, with the exception of 
Palawan and Batanes, the Provincial Governors 
are appointed officials. 


Of the 24 Sénators only two—those from the 
Twelfth District, which is composed of the Moun- 
tain Province, the City of Baguio, the Province of 
Nueva Vizcaya and the Department of Mindanao 
and Sulu—are appointed by the Governor General; 
all the others are elected by popular vote; as are 
siso the 91 Representatives, excepting the nine who 
represent the Mountain Province, the Province of 
Nueva Vizcaya and the Departments of Mindanao 


and Sulu. ‘ 


e's. 
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‘Supreme Court four of the nine are Filipinos. 


executive departments, 


\ 


“Filipinos have the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizens without the obligations,’’ to quote Pres. 
Coolidge’s veto message. “They pay no Federal 
taxes, are exempt from the exclusion provisions of our 
immigration laws, do not pay for the defence or 
diplomatic services. ' 

“They are represented in the United States by 
their own chosen representatives, who are paid by 
the United States. In the islands the officials of the 
municipalities are exclusively Filipinos, as are the 
officials of the fully organized provinces. In the 
central Government the Legislature is made up en- 
tirely of Filipinos, and possesses powers which no 
Legislature has in this country. The lower judicial 
officers are all Filipinos. 

“The Judges of first instance, with but two ex- 
ceptions, are Filipinos, and of the Justices of ae 

e 
Chief Justice is a Filipino. Of the heads of the 
six in number, five are 
Filipinos. The Attorney General is a Filipino. 
Prosecuting Attorneys throughout the Island are 
Filipinos. 

_ “Phe personnel of the bureaus of civil service, 
treasury and commerce and industry is_ entirely 


' Filipino, and of the Bureau of Customs and Bureau 


of Posts is more than 99!4 % Filipino. The American 


Officials are but 14% % of totalin the Government.” 


- On Dec, 31, 1927, there were 484 Americans and 
19,165 Filipinos connected with the Government. 
On Aug. 9, 1928, the Insular legislature passed and 
the Governor General approved a bill providing for 
technical advisers and civilian assistants to the 
Governor General. It carried an annual appropria- 
tion of 250,000 pesos ($125,000). On Aug. 30, 1928, 
Governor General Stimson by executive order created 
an advisory Council of State consisting of the 
Governor General, the President of the Senate 
Manuel Querzon, Speaker of the House Manuel 
Roxas, majority floor leaders of the Senate, Sergio 
Osmena, and of the House Mr. Broines, and the 
heads of the six executive departments. 
_ The government of the towns is practically autono- 
mous, the officials being elected by the qualified 
voters of the municipality and serving for three 
years. The officials consist of a President, Vice 


President, Treasurer, Secretary and Councillors, the 


latter varying in number according to populat.on. 
Local municipal government has been instituted in 


about 893 municipalities and 296 municipal districts. 


_ The administration of justice in the Philippines is 
{ntrusted to the Supreme Court, the Courts of First 
Instance, the Municipal Court of the City of Manila 


and the Courts of the Justices of the Peace. 


The strength of the Philippine Constabulary. Dec. 
31, 1927 was 399 officers and 6,132 enlisted men 
divided into 133 companies and 1 artillery platoon, 


occupying 162 stations strategically placed for the 


Ynar (UO Im 


schools, wit 


‘preservation of law and order and loyalty and obedi- 


ence to sovereign authority. The commander is 
Brig.-Gen. C, E. Nathorst, appointed Jan. 2, 1927. 
The cost of maintenance for the year 1926 was 
$2,552,664. 

There are 99 school districts in the Islands. 
Among the special Government institutions are the 
Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, the 
By pa School, and the Central Luzon Agricultural 
School. There are provincial trade schools. In 1927 
there were 1,099,306 pupils in the 7,348 public 

h' 294 American and 25,206 Filipino 
teachers. There are 655 private schools with 86,695 
pupils and 2,823 teachers. The State supported 

niversity of the Philippines in 1926-27 had 7,002 
students, and the Dominican University of Santo 
Tomas (founded 1611) about 800. 

The insular expense for education rose from $2,000,- 
000 in 1903 to $12,712,217 in 1925. For 1927 the 
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rts From |[mports From 


Total Exports to Exports to T 

8. Fiscal).| United States. |Oth. Countries Imports United States. |Oth. Biouneries Bapanis. 

‘ Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1914... 28,571,8: 27,439,749 56,011,570 22,047,105 29,190,943 51,238,048 
1915...4. 22,394,381 22,085,480 44,479,861 23,001,275 27,913,786 50,915,061 
1916.. 3,804,367 22,169,258 45,973,625 28,638,526 2,825,505 61,464,031 
terk Welter: 27,516,556 24,466,722 :983,278 43,125,393 28,589,982 71,715,375 
TOUS. a. 49,799,229 33,964,061 83,763,290 77,010,233 39, 604,37: 116,614,611 
Ms Skene 64,655,144 43,119,119 107,774,263 79,332,548 43,396,690 122,729,238 
1920)... 80,374,530 42,757,581 123,132,111 84,186,048 68,195,193 152,381,241 
1921 bavosy 100,687,157 60,127,507 160,814,664 75,264,002 33,765,725 109,029,727 
1922..... 0,113,575 32,901,794 83,015,369 59,168,170 35,309,433 94,477,603 — 
1923, 49,874,501 899,736 84,774,237 79,578,368 32,293,164 111,871,532 
1924, 56,121,567 39,254,947 95,376,514 92,399,674 ,155,730 129,555,404. 
1925. 466, 11 62,765,548 117,231,665 101,254,536 38,822,269 140,076,805 
1926. 69,957,871 47,679,241 117,637,112 102,831,205 38,213,225 1044,430 
1938. Traeios | aroieteg | iaeguvos | iizaieaia | Sylow? | 1ugosgss 

23, 324, 19° 619,71 943, i 39,168,151 156,212,6 
1929 87,362,503 58,964,356 146,326,859 122}275,672 : Lee 119907 
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legislature appropriated $1,754,250 for school con-— 
struction. ; . > prey 
The dominant religion is Roman Catholic. ‘ 


AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 

The acreage (estimated) is: Under cultivation 
9,143,000; ‘grass or open land, 13,678,000; forests, 
46,518,000. There are 73,000,000 acres of public 
lands. Approximately 2,568,000 are engaged in 
agriculture. In 1926 over $25,250,000 worth of food 
stuffs, of which $15,250,000 represented agricultural 
products, were imported. The total estimated value 
of the nine principal food crops in 1927 was $254,439,- 
000, 90% of the total value of all agricultural prod- 
ucts that year. This crop production for 1927 (ex- 
cluding magner, cacao and coffee) was: 

Crop production in 1927 was: 


 eaeoteehienienn*1 


A 5) Se Fae ek ee 49,946,400 Cav. 1,807,060 hect. 
Suan syst Sia 10,999,660 Pic 237,350 hect. 
Coconuts ..... 1,798,519,000 Nuts 95,434,520 trees 
Hamp, Abaca. . 2,731,630 Pic. 480,150 hect. 
Cornyn sited 8,384,710 Cav. 561,430 hect. 
Tobacco. ....: 1,091,660 Quin. 83,970 hect. 


(Hectare= 2.471 acres; cavan=43 kilos; picul = 140 
Ibs.; quintal = 101.4 Ibs.) ‘ 


Quantity and value of chief oor were: 


2 91928 ‘ 
SUPRIRAC. 05. node. Re $50,076,777 $47,542,940 
Hemp... goat eee es 29,687,129 26,593,106 — 
Coconut: :Oil. cc,..ceaise 24,840,683 23,489,173 
Copraind. fat. toh ere. 19,155,741 22,542,341 
Tobaeco Products..... 8,908,666 8,571,437 
Embroideries........... 4,003,476 4,396,237 
Desiccated Coconut .... . 2,840,286 3,723,586 


Estimate of livestock in 1925 was; Carabaos, 1,769,- 
000; cattle, 914,000; horses and mules, 298,000; 
hogs, 8,811,000; goats, 1,349,000; sheep, 345,000. 

Experts of the United States Department of 
Agriculture reported in May, 1924, that vast tracts ‘ 
of land are well adapted to the cultivation of rubber 
with a potential production of 70,000 tons yearly. 
Estimates of land suitable for cultivation of rubber 
vary from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, but adequate labor 
does not seem available. 

Under the act of 1919 any citizen of the Philippine 
Islands or of the United States over the age of 18 
years, or the head of a family who does not own more 
than 59 acres of land in the Philippines may enter a 
homestead of not exceeding 59 acres of agricultural 
land of the public domain. ‘Total homestead fee, $10. 
Any citizen of lawful age of the Philippine Islands or 
of the United States, and any corporation or associa- 
tion of which at least 61 per centum of the capital 
stock or of any interest in said capital stock belongs 
wholly to citizens of the Philippine Islands or of 
the United States, may purchase any tract of public 
agricultural land not exceeding 144 hectares (355 
acres) in the case of an individual and 1,024 hectares 
(approximately 1,530 acres) as a corporation or 
association. 

During 1928, 1,146 vessels with net tonnage of 
4,325,243 in the foreign trade entered the ports of the 
Islands. Of these, 232 were American; 412 British; 
144 German; 137 Japanese; 76 Dutch; 66 Nor- 
wegian; and 50 Philippine. 

‘There are approximately 792 miles of railroads and 
5,800 miles of public roads. The Manila Railroad 
Company has been taken over from the British 
owners by the Government, Silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
iron, coal, petroleum, asbestos and manganese .are 
mined, as well as clay, marble, salt, ete. The islands 
are rich in mineral resources, but these are as yet 
undeveloped. 

It is estimated that there are 58 square miles of 
coal fields containing lignite and some high grade 
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46,843,725 
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a 1925, 47,912 metric tons of coal 


; ‘x he output of gold in the Philippines in 1926 was: 
$1,993,300 ($1,843,200 in 1925), and from 1907 to 
1925, inclusive, $19,144,735. 
. The assessed value of taxable real property Dec. 
31, 1927 was $832,023,816, and of non-taxable 
| Property, $160,440,244. 
Revenues in 1928 were $42,607,284 ($41,751,504 
in 1928); expenditures $39,813,403 ($42,095,149 in 
1928); net unappropriated cash surplus, $6,589,634. 
“The net bonded indebtedness (including bonds of 
‘provinces and on aie on Dec. 81, 1928 was 
387,618,500, for which there were accumulated 
sinking funds amounting to over $21,500,000. The 
resources of all Manila banks July 27, 1929 totaled 
245,000,000 pesos. 
American investments in the Islands as of Jan. 1, 
1929 were estimated at $15,725,000. 


PORTO RICO. 

AREA, 3,435 square miles. 

POPULATION, Census of 1922, 1,346,623; 392.14 to 
square mile. Estimated, Juné 30, 1926, 1,422,000; 
411 to square mile. 

CAPITAL, San Juan, population, 88,922; other cities, 
Ponce, 75,416; Mayaguez, 43,147. 


- Cuba, Denmark, Do 


Porto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The Island of Culebra, population 
839, and Vieques, population 12,264, to the east, 
form part of the territory. It is 95 miles long (from 
east to west) and 35 miles wide, with a coast line of 
about 345 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 

- and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from 
east to west, runs a range of mountains with an 
altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 feet, cultivable to the 
summits. The soil is extremely fertile and largely 
under cultivation. The lower lands to the north 
are well watered, but irrigation is needed in the 

south; am extensive system has been constructed 
by the Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 

- grapefruit, tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 
iver production under modern methods increased 

- from 35,000 tons in 1899 to 400,000 tons in 1924, 

_ 447,570 tons in 1925; 659,283 tons in 1926 (with 

29,673,075 gallons of molasses), 629,000 tons in 
1927 and 749,000 tons in 1928. 

T hurricane of September 13 and 14, 1928, 

killed 271 and injured more than 3,000. One-third of 
the people were left destitute and the American Red 
~ Cross helped rebuild 50,000, homes and cared for 

_ 60,000 farmers who lost h 'y, especially on their 

_ tobacco crops and their coffee and it crops, which 

will require five years for replacement. Over a third 
of the coconut trees were destroyed and it will 
ire seven years for replacement. Congress appro- 
priated in December $6,100,000 for iramediate relief 

_ of the Island, in addition to the $2,750,000 expended 

_ by the Red Cross. 

: Coffee production for ee in 1926-27 was hs 

_ 356,904 pounds valued at $5,748,877, and in 1927-28, 

7,838,104 pounds valued at_ $2,596,583. Tobacco 
production for 1927-28 was 22,000,000 pounds and 
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p : From Exports to Exports to : 
vane United States Other C'ntries. Total Imports.!United States.|Other C’ntries.| Exports. | 
ollars. Doilars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. 
Foe ap eessg | de3esig | 36,400,787] 34,423,180 | 8.679.582 | 43,109,762 
Da ae set 30,929,831 2,954,465 33,884,296 | 42,311,920 | 7,044,987 | 49,356,907 
Reset its 35'802,515 3/058,400 38,950,915 | 60,952,758 | 5,778,805 | 66,587/695 
ee ete 49,539,249 4,005,975 53,545,224 73,115,224 7,855,6 80,970,917 
BIZ, Scans 49,5392 "443,524 63,389,282 | 65,514,989 | 8,779,033 | 74,294,022 
Birger ttt Bygososs | 4'502'275 | 62,400:360 | 71,015,351 | _8:480,689 | 79'496,040 
Raa Rate 90'724'259 5,664,275 3388,534 | 133,207,508 | 17,603,941 | 150,811,449 
eer 97:074.399 "405,304 | 105,479,703 | 103:388.227 | 8,890,348 | 112,278'575 
NE ee 57,400,0 6.775, 121 64,175,149 | 66,229,771 942,800 1172,571 
eae k dates vie 64°419, "201,043 1820, (007,257 | 5,286,068 | 82,293'325 
We sees] 64,419,869 87797603 89:360.624.| 80,754,075 | 7,525.5 280, 
eC ‘rT "l  79'349'618 11,154,983 504,61 411,792 10,407,1 94,818,944 
1 83,046,565 0547034 | 95,100,587 | 88,106,570 | 10,982,684 | 99,089,254 
87,046,319 11,629,605 | 98,675 924 99,222,918 7,492,556 | 106,715,474 
79,701,911 | 12,605,312 92,348, 96, 682,619 | 6,872,120. | 103,584,740 


85,078,596 


the amount exported was valued at $20,777,937: and - 


in 1926-27, 50,000,000 pounds with 
at $2 eC OS: D th exports valued 
Coffee, Frui 


@ Fiscau Sugar, t, 
YEAR. Exports. Exports. Exports. Exports. 
Dollars. Dollars. Pounds. D 
Sev0.% 45,809,445 5,531,535 32,144,28; 
1 4,015,903 7,843,010 39,615,141 
vAsaKis 41,362,229 
1 - 43,132 


Cigars, 


A 1924. SS. 38,687 
- 53,261,895 
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3,626,000 7,838,104 6,347 
3/847,797 313 


2 
1928..... 54,569,764 
1929.... 35,222,144 


Livestock in 1925 numbered 143,777 cattle, in- 
cluding 52,701 work cattle and 91,076 others; 
25,050 horses, mules and donkeys; and 1,442 other 
animals. 

Mineral production is underdeveloped. The 
climate is the most healthful of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the tropics. ; 

The Legislature in April 1929 extended the 
franchise to women over 21 who can read and write. 

Porto Rico was diseovered and named by Colum- 
bus in 1493. Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain 
in 1509-11. It was conquered by Major Gen. 
Miles in the Spanish-American War and ceded to 
sages ee States by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 
Porto Rico, March 2, 1917 (as amended to March 4, 
1927) which also granted American citizenship to 
Porto Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. 
Governor is appointed by the President. The Legisla- 


ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct — 


vote. . There are six executive departments: Justice, 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and Labor, 


and Health. The President appoints, upon confirma- 
tion by the Senate, the rae Rear! General and Com- 


missioner of Education. The Governor, subject to 
confirmation by_ the Insular Senate, appoints the 
four remaining department heads. The Justices of 
phe Supreme Court are appointed by the President 
y an 
The six heads of departments form the Executive 
Council. The island elects a Resident Commissioner 
at Washington with a voice but no vote in the House 
of Representatives, for a term of four years. .a 
The island makes its own tax laws and retains all 
local revenues including customs, income tax an 


internal revenue which, in territories, go to the, 


Federal Government. j 

The distribution of the population in 1925 accord- 
ing to color was: white, 1,074,191, colored 324,605. 
Education has been PoE or and free since 1899, 
when the percentage of illiteracy was 83; at present’ 


it is probably below 40. In 1899, 8 per cent. of the 
Raeent between five and seventeen attended school, ~ 
In 


, 220,940 students were enrolled, aa 
University of Porto Rico in 1927-28 had 3,404 
students. English and Spanish are spoken. The 
Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 

During 
the United States of which 14,553 returned. 

A great improvement has been made in economic 
and social conditions during the last decade. The 
death rate in 1927-28, 24.76. d . 

In 1927 there entered the ports 1,166 vessels with 
total capacity of 1,124,000 registered tonnage en- 
gaged in foreign trade. There were 346 miles of rail- 
roads-in 1925, and nearly 1,000 hard-surfaced high- 
ways. 
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It is administered under the Organic Act of — 


The — 


with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


1927, 23,543 workers left Porto Rico for 
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The receipts for the fiscal year 1927-28 were 
$12,446,219, and expenditures $10,350,575, of which 
- $4,016,777 was for education; to which the munici- 
~palities added $1,505,576. L 
~The bu‘lget for 1923-24 was balanced at $12,- 
459,704; for 1924-25 at $11,735,000; for 1925-26, 
$10,417,390; for 1926-27, $10,796,000; for 1927-28- 
$10,440,957; and for 1928-29, $11,000,000. ; 
The total bonded indebtedness, Oct. 4, 1928, was 
$43,453,900; valuation of real and personal property, 
_ as of June 30, 1928, amounted to $341,370,654. 


wae, THE CANAL ZONE. 
_ AREA, 549 square miles, including land and water. 
POPULATION, (Civil) Census of 1928, 28,002. 
Governor, Col. Harry Burgess, U. S. A., assumed office 

Oct. 16, 1928. 

“The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama Canal 
but not including the cities of Panama or Colon, 
which remain in the Republic of Panama. The 

- port at the Caribbean entrance, formerly a. part of 
Colon, is Cristobal; and that at the Pacific entrance 
Balboa, while to the east of Panama is the residential 
town of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 
The strip of land was granted to the United States 
by Panama by the treaty of Feb. 26, 1904, the 
' compensation being $10,000,000, with annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 in addition. No private incividuals 
are allowed to acquire land. 
‘The Canal Zone is a military reservation and is 
‘administered by the War Department; is fortified 
and occupied by a garrison in addition to the civilian 
employees of the Canal and railroad. 
‘The Canal Zone, including its territorial waters 
within three miles of shore, was declared on Feb. 18, 
1929 by President Coolidge in an executive order to 
be a “military airspace reservation.’’ The field of 
commercial aviation was thrown open to Americans 
and foreigners on equal terms while safeguarding all 
military requirements of the canal. Aircraft other 
 thiin military must enter by prescribed routes, land 
at designated airports, submit to customs inspection 
and carry clearance aes All fliers must obtain 
permission from the Secretary of State.to enter the 

Canal Zone. Carrying munitions of war is proh ibited 

and photographing any of the defenses can be done 


v 


>a only by express permission of the governor. 
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anal traffic for the fiscal year 1927-28 exceeded the 
previous high record set in 1926-27. Commercial 
transits totaled 6,456 as against 5,475, and tolls 
aggregated $26,944,499.77 as against '$24'228,830.11. 
Tn 1928-29 commercial transits totaled 6,413 but tolls 
amounted to $27,127,389. The daily average was 
_ 17,57 as compared with 17.63 the previous year. 
American ships numbered 2,700; British, 1,783; 
German, 402; Norwegian, 340; Japanese, 155; 
Duteh, 149; and Swedish, 144, rs 

From the opening of the Canal to commerce, Aug. 
15, 1914, to Aug. 15, 1929, fifteen years, 54,021 com- 
mercial vessels passed through, carrying 249,777,467 
long tons of cargo and paying $223,751,682 in tolls. 
Of the cost of the Canal $113,000,000 was charged 
to national defense and the balance, $275,000,000, rep- 
resents the cost of the commercial plant. The 

excess of total earnings over total operating expenses 
in fifteen years is approximately $119,000,000. In- 
terest on investment is not taken into consideration, 
in this surplus but a fixed annual charge of $350,000 
for amortization of the fixed property’ of the canal 
haying an estimated life of 100 years, and one of 
$635,000 for depreciation at 2 per cent per annum 
on property having an estimated life of less than 

_ 100 years have been made. In addition the expenses 
'inelude the further charge of $750,000 yearly for 
depreciation of canal equipment. 

Congress in 1928 authorized the building of a great 
‘dam on the Chagres river at Alhajuela estimated to 
eost about $12,000,000 and to require about five 
years for construction. The dam will be 170 feet high 
and will create a reservoir covering 22 square miles 
ee ‘9 storage capacity of 22,000,000,000 cubie feet 
of water. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE U. S. 

ARBA, 133 square miles. 

POPULATION, Census 1917, 26,051 (St. Croix 

14,901, St. Thomas 10,191,’and’ St. John 959). 
White, 1,922; black, 19,523; mulatto, 4,563. 
An informal enumeration taken in 1927 shows a 
decrease in. population—St. Croix 11,118, St. 
‘Thomas 8,826 and St. John 784—total 26,728. 
This decrease in population is due principally to 
free entry into continental United States where 
opportunities are great for more lucrative employ- 
ment. Nearly 95% of the people are wholly or 
partly Negro, | 


Y 


CAPITAL, St. Thomas (Island of St. Thomas), 
“population, 7,747. : / we | 
CON OT Capt. Waldo Evans, U. 8. N., retired — q 
Consuls maintained at St. Thomas by Belgium. | 
Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Domin- — 
ican Republic, France, Great Britain, Haiti, | 


Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Panama. 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 


‘The Virgin Islands of the United States, for- 
merly the Danish West Indies, were bought for 


$25,000,000 by the United States from Denmark, ~ . 
in a treaty proclaimed Jan. 25, 1917. The-group — 
consists of three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix — 
and St. John, with about fifty smaller ones, mostly 


uninhabited. 

Columbus discovered .this group on his second 
voyage, 1494, and, it is said, amazed at the number, 
feared that he would not have enough saints’ names 
to go around, so he put them under the sacred 
patronage of the eleven thousand martyred virgins 
of St. Ursula. 

St. Thomas Island has the principal harbor of — 
the Virgin group—St. Thomas Harbor—on which 
the town of St. Thomas, formerly known as Char- 
lotte Amalie, is situated. It is about ferty miles 
east of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
Porto Rico, and seventy miles from San Juan, the 
principal city and port of Porto Rico. St. Thomas 
lies south, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
New York City. Although St. Croix is a con- 
siderable distance from other islands of the group, 
all may be encompassed within a circle whose 
radius is twenty-five miles. The language is English. 

The status of the natives o: the island is that of 
citizens of the United States, citizenship having been 
conferred on them by the Act of February 25. 1927. 

The United States prohibition ruined the St. 
Croix rum trade, and depressed greatly the bay rum 
industry. The commerce of the port of St. Thomas 
has suffered severely since 1914. 

Under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1917, all 
military, civil and judicial powers necessary to 
govern the islands were vested in a Governor, to 
be exercised in such manner as the President shall 
direct. The Governor is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Danish Code of 
Laws, dated April 6, 1906, commonly known as 
the Colonial Law of 1906, remains in force so far 
as compatible. 

The islands comprise two municipalities, that ‘of 
St. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council, 
ealled the Colonial Council, of eleven members 
elected by popular vote and four appointed by the 
Governor; and that of St. Croix, with a member- 
ship of thirteen and five respectively. 

. Thomas has one of the finest harbors in the 
West Indies and is an important coaling and oil 
fueling station. The Naval Station, St. Thomas, 
under the command of the Governor, who is also 
Commandant of the Naval Station, has a powerful 
radio equipment. There is also a Naval Radio 
Station on the Island of St. Croix. 

Edueation is compulsory 

Trade with the United States was: 
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FISCAL YEAR. Imports. Exports. 
192-22" Ls - -$1,836,567 = $754,729 
1922-23 a 342 43,463 
1923-24 1,762,061 397,031 
1924-25 : 1,616, 695,375 
1925-26. 1,901,724 1,177,943 

RO dois “at's. e ab sits sina uM B ale A A 1,233,839 
LOD ROO accra s «Trecctene ae 2,370,487 22K 
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AMERICAN SAMOA | 

ARRFA, 75 square miles, ; 
POPULATION, (1928), 8, ; ¥ 

a ( ) 903, including Swain’s | 

| 

. 


CAPITAL, Pago Pago (Isl. of Tutuila), population 
(1926) 611. 
Governor, Captain S. V. Graham, U. S. N. 
American Samoa, composed of the Islands of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and the ~ | 
uninhabited coral atoli of Rose Island, became a 
Dossession of the United States by virtue of the 
beg ha Nos he Great Britain and Germany 
n ‘November, 1 > accepted by thi 
Feb. 13, 1900. : omar ae ba 
By acts of April 10, 1900, and J 
chiefs of the Islands agreed to Beas il sonal Bee a 
the United States, but it was not until Feb. 1925, that 
Congress passed a resolution accepting the cession 
and establishing its possession. It has been and is — 
by executive order of President MeKinley under 
control of the Navy Department for a naval station. 
% 
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_ _ Swain’s Island was 
by, resolution of the 
o.sted and sover 

mm May 13, 1925. 
ee $ is th 
- ‘ago Pago € most valuable harbor in the 
_ South Pacific and possibly in the entire Pacific 
Ocean. It was ceded in 1872 by the native King 
"to the United States for a naval and coaling station. 
American Samoa is extremely valuable in its rela~ 
tion to the expansion of American trade in the 
acific. 


American Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
: cisco, 2,263 miles from’ Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 

Auckland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 
_ miles from Manila. The natives can all read and 


made part of American Samoa 
68th Congress. The flag was 
ity proclaimed over the island 
1927 there were 81 people on 


write and are all Christians of different denomi- 
nations. They are of the highest type of the Polyne- 
Slan race and are greatly on the increase due to 
the laws forbidding foreigners buying their land. 

All of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
Under the American Commandant-Governor there 
is a native Governor in each of the three Political 
divisions. The native Governors appoint tae County 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. 

New laws and changes in existing laws are pro- 
claimed by the Governor but usually on recom- 
Mendation of the annual fono, or general meeting 
of delegates. The public health is carefully looked 
after by the Naval Hospital at Pago Pago and its 
two _ branches. 

The chief product of the soil is cocoanut (the 
dried kernel is called copra). The average crop is 
1,200 tons. Other fruits are grown, but not exported. 
Trade with the United States was: 


Fiscal Year DO} Expo 
Of ee he $222,114 $48,916 
ee ras we 024 98,612 
“Seer chr es 111,837 - 162,800 

CUAM. 


AREA, 206 square miles. 
POPULATION (1926), 16,938, including naval 


CAPITAL, koa lation (est.), 10,000, (1927) 
IT. ana population (est.), 10, > 
Governor, mani wins W. Bradley, Jr., U.S. N:, 


assumed command June 11, 1929. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINCTON. 


The Lincoln Memorial in West Potomac Park, 
Washington, D. C., erected by authority of Congress? 

_ was designed by Henry Bacon, a New York architect, 
and was dedicated May 30, 1922. The cost was 


- $3,000,000. 

_. The sub-foundations consist of 122 concrete piers 

- formed in steel Sb aoe driven to’ bed rock, which 

lies at a depth of 44 to 65 feet. 

__ The superstructure is 201 feet 10 inches long by 
132 feet wide at the outside of the bottom step of 

_ the stylobate course; it is 181 feet long by 111 feet 

2 inches wide along a line running through the 

centre of the columns of the colonnade; it is 155 
feet 6 inches long by 85 feet 8 inches wide along the 

f eoeide of oe yal oe ae emerson Dn = 146 feet 6 
inches lo: 62 feel e on the interior. 

me It is 87 feet from the floor of the Memorial Hall 

_ to the bronze beams of the ceiling. 

___ There are 38 columns in the colonnade, including 
the two which stand in the entrance. These columns, 

36 of which represent the number of States when 

- Lincoln died, are 44 feet from the bottom joint to 
the top of the cap and are composed of 11 drums 

each, excluding the cap. Each column is 7 feet in 

diameter at nd base, and is set with an entasis 
ward the building. ; 

; torn interior columns are 5 feet 6 inches in di- 
ameter at the oe are 50 feet high from the 

floor to the top of the cap. 

__ The height of the building from the top of the 

foundations to the top of the attic is 79 feet 10 


ie building Gonstructed of marble, granite, 
ne, bric. concrete. 
OA ae and floor slabs are of concrete, 


ding. , 
SeTh , Dlatforms and check blocks ai’é of 
; ae Milford Gcanite from Massachusetts. 

e interior walls, columns and ceiling lintels are 


4, 


United States Dependencies—Descriptive; Lincoln M. emorial. 519 


The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 


Was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 


: of aa ee of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. It lies be- 
ween latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and longi- 
tudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 mhiles ee 
and 4 to 834 miles wide. Distance from Manila, 1,506 
miles; from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The in- 
habitants call themselves Chamorros, but the pres- 


is compulsory iu the public schools. Guam is under 
the Navy Department, as a naval station. The Gov- 
ernor is a naval officer, commissioned by the Presi- 
dent. A marine barracks, naval hospital and station 
ship are maintained. The Commercial Pacifie Cable 
Company has a cable station in Guam, and cables 
from Manila, Yokohama, Midway and Yap Islands 
are landed here. There is a powerful Government _ 
radio station here. The Dort of entry is Apra, 


which is closed to foreign vessels, except by permit _ 


from the United States Government. ‘Apra ig 
commodious, but unimproved. Sofie 


Trade with the United States was: 
Fiseal Year 


mports E 
$182,750 $110,464 
280,225 130,153 
393,983 79,681. 


WAKE AND THE MIDWAY ISLANDS. 
The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island on July 4, 1898, by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition, 
It is a small island in the direct route from Hawaii 
to Hongkong, about 2,000 miles from the first and 
3,000 miles from the second. Its area is about 
1 square mile. , . 
The Midway Islands, owned by the United States, 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable station 
of the Commercial Cable Company is established 
there. The area of the group is 28 Square miles. 
The Midway Islands are under the jurisdiction of 
the Navy Department. a 


i ; 
of Indiana limestone. There are about 43,506 
eubie feet of this material in the building. . 
The interior floor, which is 2 inches thick, and 
the wall base are of Tennessee marble. 4 
The ceiling consists of bronze beams with rec- 
tangular openings in which are placed slabs about 1 
inch thick of marble from Alabama. These admit 
the light from overhead, through the glass skylight 
which covers the building. 3 
The decorative carving upon the stone work was 
done by Ernest C. Bairstow of Washington, D. C. : 
The statue of Lincoln, by Daniel Chester French, — 
sculptor, is executed in white marble. It is a seated 
figure upon an oblong pedestal about 10 feet high, 
17 feet from front to back, by 16 feet wide. The 
plinth between the pedestal and the bottom of the 
seat is 1 foot 7 inches thick. The statue is 19 feet. 
high from the top of the plinth to the top of the 
head. The extreme width of the statue (including 
the drapery over the chair) is 19 feet. Hes 
Behind the statue are these words: “In this 
temple, as in the hearts of the pecple for whom he 
saved the Union, the memory of Abraham Lincoln 
is enshrined forever.” . 
The decorations, by Jules Guerin, are on canvas, 
each piece of which weighs 600 pounds and cost 
$400. About 150 pounds of paint are on each 
canvas, which is 60 feet long and 12 feet wide. The 
figures are 8% feet high. ; . 
There are about 48 figures in the two panels. 
Almost as many models as figures were used. | The 
head of Mr. Bacon, the architect, appears in the 
decoration on the north wall, the fourth figure in 
the froup at the left of the Angel. : 
The decorations are weather-proof, the paint 
being mixed with white wax and kerosene. The 
wax hardens but does not allow the paint to crack 
the chemical. Chemically, it is similar to the wax 
found in the tombs of the Kings of Egypt, which js 
still pliable. The decorations are affixed to the 
wall with a mixture of white lead and Venetian 


varnish 


ish, 
The decorations sre not intended to tell a story, 
much being left to the spectator’s imagination. In 
general terms the decorations on the south wali 
represent emancipation of a race; the subordinate 
groups represent Civilization #ad Progress. The 
decoration on the north wall represents Reunion and 
Progress in the arts and sciences. 
On the walls are the Gettysburg speech and 
Lincoln's second inaugural address. 
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- ALABAMA—Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe 
in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning “‘I open 
or clear the thicket.” 


_ALASKA—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,” a native Eskimo or 
Innuit word, meaning Great Country. 


ARIZONA—From “Arizonac’”’ (*‘Ari’’ small and “‘Zonac”” 
spring) so-called by the Papago and Pima Indians, 
‘gays State Historian Geo. H. Kelly (1927) ; and adds: 

“This state was called Arizona by the Spaniards as 
early as 1736.”’ A simpler derivation is that given 

by Prof. John C, Van Dyke in ‘‘The Desert’, 
page 208,—clipped from ‘‘Arida-Zona’’ meaning 
the “dry belt.”” 

ARKANSAS— (Official pronunciation is ar-kan-saw), 

‘Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 

CALIFORNIA—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquisi- 

 tores, being the name of an imaginary island, 

_ very near an earthly paradise, in ‘“‘Las Serges de 

Esplandian,”’ a romance of chivalry written in the 
last decade of the 15th century. 

CoLoraDo—Spanisn, meaning red. 

CoLuMBIA, District or—A poetical adoption of 

- the name of Columbus; applied to the territory 
1791 by the Federal Commissioners who laid 
‘it out.: > i : 
ConNECTICUT—Indian, ‘‘Quonecktacut,’’ Long River 
_ or River of Pines. 
- DELAWARE—Named after Lord De La War, of 
England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 

. Bay in 1610. 

FLorma—Spanish words, “Pascua Florida,”’ Feast 

of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 


te said to have been named, in 1513, by Juan Ponce 


'de Leon. - : 
GrorGia—Named after King George IJ. of England. 
Hawatl—English spelling of Owhyhce, where Capt. 
_ Cook was killed by tne natives In 1779. 
IpAHO—Indian words, “Edab hoe,” Light on the 
Mountains. 
IbLrnois—Indian word, by some translated ‘‘The 
River of Men.” A form of the word Iliniwek. 
. ‘“Tlini’? meant ‘‘man,”’ ‘iw’? meant ‘‘is,”” and “ek” 
was a plural signification. 
INDIANA—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 
‘Towa—The Ioways, or Ainsouez, or Aiaouas were a 
Sioux tribe. The word means “‘sleepy ones.”” They 
' called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,” gray snow. 
Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux; the ‘‘People 
' of the South Wind.” 
Kentucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) 
- “Ken-tah-teh,” meaning to-morrow, 
_ . To-morrow. 
_LovuIst1ana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
ator Robert de la Salle, in 1682, after King 
Louis XIV. of France. 
MAINE—From Maine, an ancient province of France, 
south of Normandy, owned by Queen Henrietta 
- Maria of England, wife of King Charles I. 
MARYLAND—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
- Queen Henrietta Marle. 
MASsSACHUSETTS—An Algonkin Indian name from 
__. Massadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great-hill-small place,” 
_ indicating a place at or about the big little hills. 
MICHIGAN—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma were 
Indians. The word means “big lake’ and was 
applied to Lake Michigan. ‘Michi’ meant 
“great,’’ and “gama'’ meant “water.” 
MINNESOTA—2 Sioux words—‘“sky-colored water.’’ 
MississipPi—Indlan words ‘‘Sipu,"’ Algonquin word 
for river; ‘“Maesi,” fish—Fish-River, 
MissourI—The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 
MONTANA—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
* Peruvians as a name for their Andean districts. 
NEBRASKA—An Omaha Indian name for the “wide 
river,’’ Platte. 
NEVADA—A Spanish word, meaning ‘‘snow clad.” 
New HAMPSHIRE—Named, in-1629, after the County 
of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 
New JnrsEY—In 1664 the Duke of York, of England, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
- Carteret a ite ot deed to the present boundaries 
to be called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Cae- 
sarea, or Caesarla, was the ancient name of the 
Island of Jersey of which Carteret had been ad- 
Be Se eka habit \ ; 
BW Mexico—Mexico is & word derived from th 
Aztec word ‘“‘mexitli,” title of their national 
Naw Youk-do called in h f th 
EW YORK—So ca n honor of the Duke of York 
(1664), who got the patent from his brother, King 
Charles II. of England, and sent an expedition 
“and took possession of New Netherlands. 


name 
or Land of 
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friends,” and is a Sioux Indian word., Koda in — 
Santee dialect and Kola in Teton dialect are the — 
root words. . 


Ox1I0—Iroquois name, denoting great. - 
OxLaHoMA—Choctaw word for “red people.’ r¢ 


ORrEGON—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia — 
Marvin, says various origins of the Dame have — 
been suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild sage _ 
found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish — 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, 4 river in ~ 
Chinese Tartary; Over-un-gen, a Shoshone Indian _ 
word for “place of plenty;’’ Aura agua, Spanish © 

word meaning gently falling waters: Ouragan, a 

French word for hurricanes; Wdau-re-gan, an 

Algonkin word for ‘‘beautiful water.” | 


PENNSYLVANIA—Was named in honor of Admiral — 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the — 
founder of the province. William Penn, the Friend, — 
received a charter in 1681 from Charles II of Great © 
Britain for land in America that was given the © 
name of ‘Pensilvania’’ (Pern’s Woods) by the 
King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania’’ was used for many ~ 
years by William Penn and his sons, Thomas and — 
Richard, to designate the province, Thegrant was 
made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pounds ~ 
which King Charles and the British Government — 
owed Admiral Penn. The charter was granted — 
March 4, 1681, and by an act of the General Assem- _ 
bly of 1927, that day is officially set apart as Penn- ~ 
sylvania Day in the Commonwealth. q 

PHILIPPINES—Spanish, ‘Islas Filipinas,” discovered ‘ 
in 1521 by Magellan, whom the natives killed ina — 
skirmish; named in honor of King Philip Ii. of © 
Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 


Porto Rico—From the Spanish ‘Puerto Rico,” _ 
Rich Port. aa 


i 
RHODE ISLAND—"Isles of Rhodes’’ was the name, ig 
chosen by the General Court of the colony, in | 
- 1644. The name of one of the islands had been 
Aquedneck. The name of Providence Plianta- 
tions then gradually lapsed. 


SouTH CarRoLINa—(See North Carolina), 
SoutH Daxota—(See North Dakota). > 


TENNESSEE—Called, from 1784 to 1788, the State 
of Franklin,.or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’’ was the ~ 


fo 


7 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. 


Trxas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian at Austin, ‘‘Texas is an Indian word 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it © 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about the. 
early Spanish missions around Eastern.” — 


UtTan—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 


VERMONT—From Verd and Mont, two French words 
meaning Green Mountains. The name is said to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de Champlain. 


ViIRGINIA—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry VIII., sometimes called by her courtiers 
the “Virgin Queen’ of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
peee who fitted out the expedition of discovery 
n " P 


WASHINGTON—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, second ses- _ 
sion, the name was changed in the bill to Washing- 
ton because of the existence of the District of 
Columbia. iy 


WEST VIRGINIA—(See Virginia). « 


WISCONSIN—An Indian name which, according to 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spelled 
“Ouiscousin” by the French missionaries and in 
old French-American documents; also was spelled — 

Misconsing,’’ ‘‘Ouisconching,’’ ‘‘Ouiskensing.” 
The Yankee settlers spelled it ““Wiskonsan,’’ then 


““Wiskonsin,"’ but Congress changed it to ‘‘Wis- 


consin. 


Wrominc—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famous noe Canned 
bell’s poem, “‘Gertrude of Wyoming.’ The wor 
means ‘mountains and valleys alternatins.”* 

: “y 


"MOTTOES * Se THE STATES OF THE UNION. 


the motto of the United States, adopted by] Mississippi—Feb. 7, 1894, 
a pe ta at June 20, 1782, is: E Pluribus 1 Unum j Valor and Theme i Sa eA 
. Missouri—Jan. 11, 1822, Salus Populi § 
aad ~~ Hog one reget La | es pan a ae Esto (Welfare of’ People Is the duncan. oe 
any that ation he adoption of th seal oe 5 5 co aemestilbaaed 24, 1864, Oro y Plata (Gold and 
ama—Dec ere We Rest. = 
’ Feeley 863, Ditat Doe (God Enriches). peroonsakn March 1, 1867, Equality Before the 


Arkansas —Ma: 3, 1 
g's iter pec eee ret TAPS bs Ne eda- sub. 24, 1806,. All Oe Country. — 
i Californix—Pureka (I Have Found It). New Jersey—Oct. 2, 1776, Libe 
; enn tare Nil Sine Numine (Nothing | perity. sf ‘ Te 
thout God). New Mexico—Sept. 9, 1850, Crescit Eundo (It 
; Connecticut—Oct. 42, Qui er ie Sustinet | Grows as It Goes). 4 
(He Who Peaneniantod | Siti Sustains). New York—1809, oor (Higher). 
Delaware—Liberty and Independence. North Carolina—1893, Esse Quam Videri (To 
. ane of Columbia—Justitia Omnibus (Justice big Name Than to Seem). 
: orth Dakota—Liberty ; and Union, Now and For- 
Florida—1846, In God We Trus ever, One and Inseparable, : 
Georgia—Dec. 5, 1799, Wisdom, Siebias: Moder- Ohio—April 6, 1866, Imperium in Imperio (An 
ation. Empire Within an Empire). 
Idaho—March 5, 1886, Esto Perpetua (May It Oklahoma—Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor Con- 
Last Forever). : quers All Things). 
Oe Ed OS 26, 1818, State Sovereignty— peer seg aly Alis Volat Propriis (She Flies With 
National Union. Her Own Wings 


‘ 


and Our Rights We Will Maintain. and Independence. 
Kansas—Jan. 29, 1861, Ad Astra per Aspera Rhode Island—1664, Hope. 
(To the Stars Through Difficul ties) . South Carolina—Animis Opibusque Parati (Pre- 
Kentucky—Dec. 20, 1792, United We Stand, | pared in Spirit and Wealth). Dum Spiro, Spero (While 
Divided We Fall. I Breathe I Hope). 5 
Louisiana—Union, Justice, and Confidence. South Dakota—Under God the People Rule. “i 
Maine—Jan. 9, 1820, Dirigo (I direct). Tennessee—1796, Agriculture, Commerce. 
Maryland—aAug. 12, 1648, Fatti Maschii Parole Utah—Industry. 
“Zemine (Manly Deeds and Womanly Words). Scuto Vermont—Sept., 1866, Freedom and Unity. 
Voluntatis Tuae Coronasti nos (With the Virginia—Oct., 1779, Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thus 
% ield of Thy Good-Will Thou Hast Covered Us). | Always to Tyranis). 
__ Massachusetts—Dec. 13, 1780, Ense Petit Washington—1853, Al-ki ey and By: 
Placidam sub Libertate Quietem (With the Sword West Virginia—Sept. 26, 1863, Montan Bempee 
She Seeks Quiet Peace Under Liberty). Liberi (Mountaineers ‘Always Freemen). 
Michigan—1835, Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- Wisconsin—Forward. ‘ 
tam Circumspice (If Thou Seekest a Beautiful Wyoming—1868, Cedant Arma Togae. (Let 
Peninsula, Behold It Here). Arms Yield to the Gown). 
_. Minnesota—1858, Etoile du Nord (The Star of Indiana, New Hampshire, and Texas have no 
the North). motto. 


i) 
Iowa—Feb. 25, 1847, Our Liberties We Prize. Pennsylvania—March 2, 1809, Virtue, Liberty. ss + 0 


STATE FLOWERS. 


NAME By : By By 
- OF Name of Flower.| Whom Name of Flower.| Whom Name of Flower.| Whom 
STATE. Chosen. Chosen. Chosen. 
-Ala....|/Goldenrod...... Schools. . |Pine Cone & T’sl. Aba to . .|Scarlet Carnati’n|Legisl. 
=: . |/Sahuaro odes? Lipscerl ./Mistletoe....... = aaa 


.|Blackeyed Susan —— 
.|Mayflower...... Legisl. 
.|Apple Blossom. .|Legisl. 
Moccasin Flower Legisl. 
Schools. 


‘|Passion Flower. .|Hort. 8. 


....|Orange Blossom. 7 isl. <8 Legisl. pipet es D 
ees “Orage Rose ea Nev.,../Sagebrush....., People. .|Sego Lily... 
Idaho. .|Syringa........ People. ||N. H.../Purple Lilac... .|Legisl. Red Clover. 
ug Bieber. feos Violet... .|Legisl. ||N. J... ./Violet....,..... Legis], .../Amer. Dogwood. Lecisl: 
In Tree Bioss. Legisl. ||N. Mex./Yucca......... Schools Be Rhododendron. . |People. 
ag te Rose...5.. People. ||N. Y.. Bian Pe a ee Schools ..|Rhododendron. . He ba 
n....|Sunflower...._; Legisl. ||N. C...]/Goldenrod.,..., People. s |Viblet.c2 eae Schools, 
...-./Goldenrod...... Legis]. ||N. Dak. wild Prairie Rose Legisl. Indian Paintb’sh|Legisl. 
Se Magnolia....... Legis] 


=: SC CO—OMH$]@MMNV?V"“—""#*???—###"— ?>—————-——-————-" 
SSA) ee "' (Epigaea repens) From time to timeCongress has been asked to adopt 

ihe asso “Naviore pened Eaurel. a national flower, but has taken no step to that end. 

It belongs to the}Heath family of plants. 


NICKNAMES ‘OF THE STATES. 


1) 66 ” .[‘Stub Toe,” ‘‘Bonanza,”’ “Treasure.” d 
Baby,’’ ‘‘Sunset,"’ ** fas ea aed P ety 2 ” “Black Water,” “Cornhusker. or 

“Bear,” *Bowie.”’ Silver, “sage Brush.”” 

“Golden,” “El Dorado.” Granite.” 


Clee Jersey Blue,’ “‘Garden,”’ es 
.|‘Sunshine,”’ “Spanish. ef 

-|‘‘Empire,"" “‘Excelsior.”’ 

-|“Old TNorth, at “Turpentine, “Tar Heel, 

f fi ta pery elgg “Sioux.” 


.|“Centennial,”’ ‘Silver.’’ 
ise “Constitution, " “Nutmeg.” 7 
..|“Diamond,” ‘Blue Hen’s Cte ckene- 

:|Everglade,” “Land of Flower: . 

“Empire State of the South, ” “Cracker, 
“Buzzard.” ° 
-|‘Gem.’ 
--|Sucker,” “Prairie.” 

.|“*Hoos ier." 

.-|“Hawkey' 

; “Bundower, “Jayhawk.” see 
Grass,” *Corn-Cracker,’ “Dark and ss 


/ 


“Beaver,” “Web-Foot.” 
.. Ke eystone, " “Steel,’’ ‘‘Coal. 
.| “Little Rhody, ” “Plantation.” 
Ci. eats é 
.-|"Sunshine,”” “Coyote. - 
..|"" Volunteer,” Hog-gnd-Hominy. 
4 “Lone Star, 2 Bee! ¥ 
tt,” “Beehive, ” “Mormon. 
..-|*Green Mountain.” ¥ 
peat Pom Dominion.” “Mother, 
.|“Evergreen,"’ ‘ D 
“Panhandle, Kg “Mountain. Mi 


” Ce) 


i “Equality” Le ao Pioneer). 


i; f ; ‘ : , Sane . ‘f” een ee 
$22 United States—Dimensions and Area; Centre of Population. 


and the Gulf of Mexico, within the three-mile limit 


‘Sable, Fla., which is in latitude 25° 07’ and longitude | Brunswick, Ga., and San Diego, Cal., 2,103 miles. 


j ‘on . 
4 a P 


DIMENSIONS AND AREA OF THE UNITED STATES (CONTINENTAL) 


The gross area of the United States is 3,026,789 From the southernmost point in Texas d 
square miles. The land area amounts to 2,973,774 | to the forty-ninth parallel, the boundary betweel 


square miles, and the water area—exclusive of the | the United States and Canada, the distance is 1,5' 


area in the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, the Pacific, | mi 
it | Pacific Ocean the distance is 2.80 

—amounts to 53,015 square miles. shortest distance from the Atlantic 
The southernmost point of the mainland is Cape | across the United States is between points n 


81° 05’. The extreme southern point of Texas is} The length of the Canadian boundary line from 
Seti ort BO) them testa at longi- the Atlantic to the Pacific is 3,986.5 miles. The > 
small portio: gi- | length of the Mexican boundary from the Gulf to » 


- tude 95° 09’ extends northward to latitude 49° 23’. | the Pacific is 1,744 miles. : 


The easternmost point of the United States is , 
West Quoddy Head, near Eastport, Me., in longi- The average elevation of Delaware is only 60 feet | 
tude 66° 57’ and latitude 44° 49’; the westernmost | above sea level, according to the United States} 


point is Cape Alava, Wash., in latitude 48° 10’, which | Geological Survey, less than that of any other State ! 


: extends into the Pacific Ocean to longitude 124° 44’. lin the Union. 7 
FF POSITION OF THE CENTRE OF POPULATION, 1790 TO 1 920 
MOVEMENT IN MILES DURING ’ 
: LocaTIon. : PRECEDING DECADE. ; 
CEN- Fr fy 
sus APPROXIMATE LOCATION BY IMPORTANT TOWNS. Baintta 4 
YEAR.! Worth | West Point in| West-|North-|Souths - 
Latitude|Longit’d. Direct | ward. | ward. | ward. 
Line. 
°o , au ° , “wn - 
—1790..|39 16 30/76 11 12|23 miles east of Baltimore, Md....-.---..+.++-|.-,0-2- fone referee eefees 
~ 1800. ./39 16 6/76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md.............-.- 40.6 
1810. .|39 11 30/77 37 12 oe pennyes by west of Washington, D.C.| 36.9 
n Va.). 
1820. .|39. 5 42|78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va. 50.5 
1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54] 19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va...| 40.4 
1840..|39 2 0/80 18 0|16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va........... 55.0 
1850../38 59 0/81 19 0} 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.. sie oe. 8. 
1860. .|39 0 24/82 48 48] 20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio. 80.6 
1870../39 12 0/83 35 42] 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio......} 44.1 
1880..|39 4 8|84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (im Ky.)} 58.1 
1890. ./39 11 56|85 32 53}20 miles east of Columbus, Ind........... cee] Se 
1900../39 9 36/85 48 54|6 miles southeast of Columbus, In 14.6 
1910. .|39 10 12/86 32 20] In the city of Bloomington, Ind... . 39.0 
1.9 miles west of Whitehall, Clay township, 
1920. .|39 10 21/86 43 15 Owen County, Ind. \ 9.8 


‘off the yoke of the Barbary States, to whom. the Her first flag was fashioned by Betsy Ross and 


——— 
be bs : COAST LINE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 
General Coast Line—The figures under this head- | The figures under this heading give the length in} 


ing give the length in statute miles of the general | statute miles of the shore line on tidal waters 


outline of the seacoast. The measurements were | points where suc ; + 
mate bie a cee ihn eae Be ft ae of aS, statute miles. h Waperd: DAIEOW 0 4 setuee Ga 33 
on.charts as near the scale of 1-1,200,000 as possible. | The Panama Can i 3) 

Tidal Shore Line, Unit Measure $ Statute Miles— | nautical mile Bone Seen | eae ee ee | 


; Gen’l | TipAn SHORE LINE, 


Gen , TipaL SHorn LING, | 


Coast | UNIT MEASURE 3 | 
aaa, STATUTE MILES. Wine eaters uta a 
LOCALITY. M’sure LOCALITY. iWecore a 
Ay Malte ‘ Ts naan 30 |Main-| Is- 4 
Sel and. | lands. | Total. Pere land. | lands. Total i 
Maine......... 228] 339] 337)  676|| Alabama. . j + 
New Hampshire 13 BALES? sad 14]| Mississippi. $3 teh oe ig ' 
Massachusetts . 192 295 158 453/|| Louisiana 397 725 260) 3 3! 
Rhode Island 40 72 84 156|| Texas 367 624 476) 1 Ft : 
Connecticut. :.....56e(eee s Ot eae 96|| California 7 913] 949| a4cl 1° ey 
New York... iets 127 30. 440 470|| Oregon.... M% 296 312 eet 
New foresy Gay. 3 130] 242] 156) 398]| Washington.........: 157|_ 479/499 oaae 
Delaware,--r2.0020.]° 7°38) 729225222] z9]] USaie Atgntte Const] “T-888] "3152| 3 2i8|" 6.3704 
‘Maryland. ....i..... 31) 322) 180) 452]! -Baoine Const... 629] 2,422) 1,675) 4,0977 
Wes Bing. ° dni} 3a] 389) 1.880 ni tool aaeel ana ee el 
jouth Carolina...:...| 187) 230] 528 738 eagearenbe 4 bata hg ; 
GeOTEIa. oo. ee eee 100 110 493 603) ) AlGSER. Gee se cee 
|| Philippine Islands. . _ 
Florida: Atlantic.... 399] 411] 207] — 618]| Porto Ri ss 
MORI gt ther erelareisieis.s sie « 798 866 792) 1,658|| Guam. . Me Ered ay 
} Hawaiian Isl. he 
POCA, wisiase es ss 1,197} 1,277 999) 2,276|| Panama Genera - 
. S. Samoan Islands. 


UNITED STATES FRIGATE CONSTITUTION. 


One of the three first ships of the American Navy. Earned the nick eu =f 

Launched 1797 at Boston, Mass., for ser fame of “Old Tronsides’” 
against the Algerian pirates. vices | historic fight with the Guerriere when the er 
erate Vlcdols suppressed French privateering in the 

es es. 

Bombarded the forts of Tripoli and helped throw | Pe¢atur, Bainbridge, Stewart and Dewey. 


United States had been paying annual tribute. copper in her hull wa, be 
‘Renowned for her victories during the War of 1812 | Paul Revere. eS PGUEHY at the foundry o} 
over the Guerriere, Java, Cyane, Levant and Pictou, Has maintained American ri; 4 


which had the effect of sustaining the morale ghts on ever "eet 
poem of the | and sailed 500,000 miles in her 84 years of 9c 


‘ 


ae i . - La ? : “ ‘ 5 ae 
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New ¥ork State Statistics, 


anac presents in the following ‘pages tables and other detailed data relating to the State of 
POPULATION OF CITIES IN N, Y. STATE—1925, 1920. i 


er . (Citizens and aliens in the cities according to the 1925 State Census): 
4 I 1925. i 1925. 1920. 
ee = ee 


Naren tY : | 759-330 |1,123,026) 5,873,356] 5,620,048 


"e 


Cons ae 26,982] 145,186 872,168 ,016 
Brooklyn 1,799,128; 404,863 2,203,991] 2,018,356 
Manhattan,}1,457,193 487,836} 1,945,029) e 10. 
Queens... . 44,321 69,570) 713, 9, 
Richmond. .| 122/70) 15,571] 138,277 116,531 
Niag. Falls. . 45,168 11,865, é 50,760 
No. T’ wand: 15,196 2, 17,356) 15,482 
Norwich. ... 8,129 2 4, 268 
15,215 1,832 17,047 14,609 
ee: 20,474 21,332) 20,506 
Pointed 10,402 254 10,656 10,541 ° 
11,695 362 12,057 11,582 
areas 21,373 996 36) 23,626 
11,273 279) UUE55: 10,909 
10,132 375 10,50 0,171 
33,635 2,035 671 5,000 
11,035 59 11,394 10,823 
285,516 31,270] 316,786) 295,750 
+= en 7,300 .028| 30,328) 26,341 
9,548 330 9,87 9,276 
13,446 438 13,884} Pee 
007 8,779 92,786 88,72: 
025 BI 2,082! 1,761 
167,227 14,776} 182,003 171,717 
; 129) 2,068 
= 1a aD. abs 69,109 3,114 72,223 72,013 
eee 90,352 11,252} 101,604 94,156 
Watertown... 30,203 2,6 ,836] 31,285 
Watervliet. . 15,119 1,039. 16,158) 16,073 
White Plai: 24,508 2,920, 27,42: 21,031 
Yonkers? ...| 100,185 13,462} 112,647] 100,17 


Total. .... 


7,161,99911,343,564!8,505,563 8,098,455 
ee ee 
‘ CITIZENSHIP OF FOREICN-BORN WHITES IN NEW YORK STATE, 1920. 
* TOTAL 21 YRS. AND OVER. "Toran 21 YRS. AND Ovmr, 


of UNTR SS COUNTRY oF __ 
. Bal Total. { Nat’L’z. BIRTH. Total. | Nat't'z. 
te 497] 1,153,813||Czechosloyakia. . . 38,247 36,140] 14,517. 
_ All countries, ..| 2,786,112 _|2,528,497 Ber TET | Le 37,654 34,157 19,997 
4,994! 129,330/|Fra : ; 29,345 ; 
229/240 158°239 182,139 27,573 25,445] 11/917 
295,650 | 290,287| 203,307 26,117 22,907 1993 
284,747 | 280,508} 177,678 15,053 14,521 8,563 
47,519 24,7! ; 14,222 13/328 7,764 
151,172 | 138,279] 59,129 13,772 12,196 ,120 


1,792 59,656 MENG acai s 34 12,504 11,896 2,901 — 
115860 iors 8,177|| Lithuania. ./ 1112! 12/121 11,407 2/105, 
78,374 71,413} 28,701]|Jugo-Slavia// 771: 81547 7,604 2,014 
53,025 51,114, 29/058||Syria.......227 2! 8,127 6,986 1,767. 
40,116 36,230' 18/226 


RACIAL POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE. 


MALES To 100 MAtLEs To 100 


UMB Ss. CLASS oF NUMBER. FEMALES. 
Pa SY sas items POPULATION, —§ |————-——______}__ 
1920. 1910. {1920.} 1910, 1920. 1910. {1920.) 1910. 


1.2||An othe shail 735 19 
2 DUDE os 05 cnsa deli ot Lobe, 1 AD) Atal sae 
gars es! 99.8] ADLal Mee white, tot.| 7,385,915|6,237,573| 97.4 
198,483] 134,191] 92/6] 91/3 

5,503 1 


6/1048] 103.5 
-6/2,519.9/| Mixed parent’ge| _'873,566| '765'411| 93.3 3 
3 e86 ieee 4418 Bae. For.-born white.| 2,786,112|2,729/2721107.4| 110. 


i i .204 Hindus, 30 Koreans and 2 Siamese. 
_ “All other’ population (1920) included 496 Filipinos, 2' 3 
tJ "al POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, 1920, IN NEW YORK STATE, 


RIODS. | Male. Male. | Female. |)AGm PERIODS. | Male. 
Bs ren| 511,029] 499,261]|40 to 44 years.| 366,411] 342,983|180 to 84 years. 16,888] 23,362 


, al 
ae 


Female. 


49 years,| 320,442! 297,016//85 to 89 years.| 6,236, 9,452 
to 9: ears. 38,803 Ges.o45 50 to 84 years. 270,271) 260,4441/90 to 94 years. 1876) 2417 
) to 14 years.| 453,990 


O15 ; -| 156,361] 157,551|/100 yrs. & over 33 96 
19 years.| 399,406] 418,293||60 to 64 vears.| 156, L Ag lees eee aes 
24 years.| 434,070 tte 65 to 69 years. i RC ga Age unk : 


7 57 —— 

: ' F 5 187,35015,197,877 
(0 34; .| 452,985] 438,688||75 to 79 years.| 38,443! 46/305|! All ages..,. .|5,187, .197, 

4 roa years.| 45) PERE ‘ 


pulati d Area of Indian Reservations, 
filegany. 753 ee acres), Cattara 
380 acres); 


Shinnecock, 177 (400 acres); St. Regis, 976 (14,030 
acres); Tonawanda, 474 Oy sas acres); Tuscarora, 
395 (6,249 acres), Total, 4,666 (87,676 acres). 


gus, 
ondaga, 622 (7,300 acres): 


POPULATION OF N. Y. STATE, BY ‘COUNTIES, Pepe CENSUS | “OF 1925. 
Citizens. Aliens. Total. Citizens. Aliens. Total. 


186,245 197,138 
~ 36,506 


yay uga, 
Chautaugua. « 
Chemung. 2 
Chenango. ..... 


we. Y «Dutchess... 2.5 
Beal Rrie.... bie 
BF vel, Essex. . 
Frankl 


Pas So gobs 
efferson....... 
Kings 3 


Niagara. . rete 229 


County. Estab.|Sq. M-} 1920. 
ANUBOTIY a the so Ss !e.ne 1683 527 186,106 
ibe SANGRAN YS Ty os. cote 1806 | 1,047 6,84 
CP EBEONE 2 50.5 « ee ..| 1914 41| 732,016 
Broome..... aeee : es 113, ae 
Cattaraugus i ie 
Cayuga... . 1799 703 65,221 
: Chautauqua 1808 1,069 115,34 
Chemung. . 1836 407 65,87) 
Chenango. . -..| 1798 894 34,969 
Clinton... 6s sas 1788 1,049 43,898 
-Columbia.......... 1786 644 38,930 
' Cortland.’......... 1808 503 29,625 
Zan” Ce iba Ay a 6 A ee 1797 | 1,449 42,774 
mh.) Datchess.. . 1683 806 91,747 
al a 1821 1,034 634,688 
y 1,836 31,871 
“i 678 43,54 
. ¥ 516 44,927 
ph 496 37,976 
mah 643 25,796 
ea 1,750 3.97 
. 1,459 64,962 
; 1,274 82,25! 
; 71] 2,018,356 
a 05 | 1,270] ° 23,7 
ect} A es yes Cie kaa. 1821 63 36,830 
Madison.,......... 1806 650 39,535 
» Monroe..... sewage 1821 663 52,034 
Ly Montgomery....... 1772 398 7,928 
8' 274 126,12 
22) 2,284,103 
52: 18,7 
1,250 182,833 
0 781 241,465 
t 649 52,652 
: 834] 119,844 
' 396] 28/61 
966 71,045 
‘ Riis see 1,009 46,200 
‘i 233 10,802 
Quee' 108 469,042 
Ronsselact Meteora ies 1791 663 113,12 
Richmond...:...... 1683 57} 116,53 
Roekland....;..... 1798 183 45,5 
> St. Lawrence....... 1802 | 2,701 88,121 
¥ Saratoga. sets neha 1791 823. 60,029 
Schenectady. . +} 1809 206] 109,363 
Schoharie,......... 1795 642 21,30 
ake 336 13,098 
336 24,735 
1,398 0,627 
920 110,246 
1,002 3,1 
520 24,212 
476 35,285 
Sal 3 237) 74,979 
NVAELORS si oiiatie 509 813 876 6 
Washington, . 1772 837 44,888 
Wayne.. weeee.| 1823 599 48,827 
Westchester... 1. 683 448) 344,436 
Wyoming....... +++] 1841 ‘601 30,31 
NBVES cc tapihess 1823 343, 16,641 
. The State, ....)......147,654!10,385,227 


“POPULATION AND AREA, BY COUNTIES, 1870-1920, AND POP. PER SQ. M., 


1,494,195! 11,162, 151° 


1920.) 
P.Sq.M.j 1910. 1900. 1890. 1880. 1870. 
353.1| 173,666) 165,571). 164,555] 154,890} 133,052” 
35.2) 41,412] 41,501 43,240) 41,810} 40,814 | 
17,854.0 ; oa 
161.1 
53.1 
92.8 
107.9 
161.8 
39.1 
41.8 
60.5 
9 
29.5 
113.8 
613.8 
7:4 
25.9 
87.1 
76.6 
40.1 
2.3 
44.5 
64.6 
28,427.5 
18.7 
58.4 
60.8 
531.0 
145.5 
460.3) 83,930] 55,448 
103,822 . 9]2,762,522]2,050,600| 1,515,301 
227.4] 92,036] ' 74,961] ' 62,4 a4 
146.3] 154,157| 132,800] 122/922} 115,475 
309-2] 200,29 68,735) 146,247] 117,893 
81.1) 52,286) 49,605 8,453 9,541 
143.7} 116,001 3,859} 97,859]. 88,220 
72.3) 32,000 0,164 80: 30,128 
73.5) 71,664) 70,881) 71.883) 77,911 
45.8) 47,216] 48,939 86 51,397 
46.4) 14,665) 13,787 14,849} 15,181 
4,343.0] 284,041} 152,999) 128,059] 90,574 
170.6) 122,276) 121,697) 124,511) 115,328 
2,044.4) 85,969] 67,021) 51,69 8,991 
248.9] 46,873] 38,298) 35,162] 27,690 
32.6) 89,005} 89,083) 85,048 5,99 
72.9) 61,917) 61,089] 57,663} 55,156 
530.9 8,23 46,852) 29,797 53 
33.2] 23,855] 26,854) 29,164] 32,910 
39.0) 14,004; 15,811] 16,711] 18,842 
73.6] 26,972) 28,114] 28,227 9,278 
57.7] 83,362) 82,822] 81,473 7,586 
119.8 113: 77,582} 62,491] 53,888 
33.1] 33,808 2,306} 31,031 2,491 
46.6) 25,624] 27,951) , 29,935] .32,673 
74.1) 33,647], 33,830] 32,923 4,445 
65.9 1,76 88,422 7,062] 85,838 
36.2] 32,223) 29,943] 27,866] 25,179 
53.6] 47,778] 45,624] 45,690 7,871 
81.5) 50,17: 48,66 49,72! 51,70) 
eee 
48.5 Be 20,318) 21,001) 21 uk! 


There were, then, 505 incorporated vill es in the 
a with a total population} of Loi7 abe" consist- 


Clayville...... 

Cleveland... ... 

2|| Clifton Springs. 

Clinton. ...... 
06}|Clyde.... 2... Wayne 


Schoharie. . 


Copenhagen. .. 
Corfe’... ..,. 
Corinth ....... 


2;;Croghan...... 
Croto: 
Cuba 


n-on-H’ ds|Westch’t’r. 


Dering Harb or. 
DeRuyter 
Ij) Dexter...... .. 
Dobbs Ferry. .. 
Dolgeville 


Elbridge... +)! 
Elizabethto 
Ell - 


_ POPULATION OF INCORPORATED VILLACES IN N, 


enango.. 
b Bor 


St. Lawr’e 
Jefferson. . 


Hermon 


1 
636 
Holcom Ontario 328. 
Holland P. Oneida. 357 . 
olley rleans,...] 1,705. 
Homer). siya, Cortland. .| 2'553  /— 
Honeoye Falls..|/Monroe. . . 1,204 
Hoosick Falls. .}Rensselaer.| 5,050 
Horseheads... .|Chemung..] 2,320 
Hudson Falls. .|Washingt’n 6,266 
Hunter... jie. 4 Greene. ... 
Huntingt’n Bay|Suffolk.. ; . 
AMON...) geate Herkimer. A 
Interlaken..... eca 


Jeffersonville... 
Johnson City. . 
Jordan 


Fort Ann......|W: 
Fort Covington 
Fort Edward... 
Fort Johnson, . 


Ly 


Little Valley... 
Liverpool 
Livonia 
Lyndonville. . .. 
Lys 
LX 


ynbrook 


Marathon. 5 
\|Marcellus.... . IC 


Monticello 
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Village. County. — 


Pop. | 
‘Margaretville. . 


Delaware. . 800) 
St. Lawr’ce} 5,907 
Fulton. ... 660 
Chaut’q 
Orleans. 
Albany.... 
Cayuga... . 
Oswego.... 
~||Schoharie. . 
Middleport. .. .| Niagara... 
Middleville... . Herkimer... 
.. -|Otsego. ... 
.|Dutehess. . 
Chemung.. 
Dutchess. . 
.| Nassau... . 
Onondaga . 
. -|Herkimer. . 
. ./Orange.... 
-/Orange.... 
Sullivan... 
Montour Falls. |Schuyler. ,. 
2 Clinton. .+. 


.|Cayuga... . 
Oo . 


Montgomery. . 


| Mortisyitie. 
Mt, Kisco 

Mt, Morris. 
_ Munnsville. 


Tompkins . 
-|Oneida. ... 


Plandome 


3|| Pleasant Valley|I 
| Pleasantville. . 
Poland... ..... 
Port Byron. ... 
Port Chester... 
Port ee 


Port Henry. . 
Port Leydon. . 


Richburg. 
Richf'ld S 


Richmondy wes 


Richville 
Riverside. . 


Rockville Cent. 


Rosendale 


Rouses Point. . 


10 -Rushville 


North Collins 
North Hornell . 
Belk Pelham . 
Sore ee tok 
i own. 
Northvitis 
Norwood. St. Lawr’ce 
Livingston. 
Rockland.. 
. -|Genesee... 
.{Suffolk.... 
Schuyler .. 
Herkimer. . 


Oaktield.. 
iy a Beach. 


- Old Forge 
Old Westbury.. 
Oneida Castle. . 
- Oramel.. 
Sones. ‘Park. 


Oris oe 
Oriskany Falls 
r Gein eg. 


.| Wayne. ... 
Chaut’qua. 
Oswego.... 

. |Suffolk. . 
.|Dutehess. .| 1,969 
Westch’t'r [17/993 


ar 
Paine: 


Base? a: 


Socket Harbor. 
Saddle Rock. . 
Sag Harbor. . 


St. Johnsville. . 


. County. | Pop. 


‘ Jefferson. : 


Columbia.. 


./Westeh't’r. 
Herkimer... 
Cayuga... . 
Westch’t’'r. 
Broome... 


8 Ww addington. . 


Westch’ tr. 
Jefferson . 
.|Nassau... . 
Suffolk: 
M’ntg'm'y. 
Washingt'n 


Sands Point. . .|N: 


Sandy Creek... 
Saranac Lake. . 


Schoharie. .... 
Schuylerville. 


Sherman. 
Shoreham 
Shortsvill 


Silver SE ias, 
Sinclairville. . 
Skaneateles. . 


ence 


tsego. ... 
. |Schoharie. . 


Chaut’qua. 
Wyoming. . 
‘|Chaut’ qua. 


Onondaga. . 


New York Kaa pen Villages: Fy Sr 


OF INCORPORATED VILLAGES IN 1925—Continued. a ‘i 


Village. , -| County. |: 


Sound Avenue .|S' 
Southampton. . 
South Corning. 
South Dayton.. 
So. Glen Falls.. 
South Nyack... 
Spencer 

Spencerport... 
Spring Valley. . 
Springville.... .|E) 


Saratoga... 
aipeelency A 


Jezferson. . 
sJeresex foc 
Dutchess. . 
. Oneida. .. . 


Rensselaer. 
Nassau... . 
Chemung... 
./Oneida. ... 


../Ontario.. . 

Victory Mills. .|Saratoga... 

‘Voorheesville. ..|Albany. . . . 

.|St. Lawr’ce 

Orange.... 

3 ae 3 
Madison... 
Dutchess. 


Valley Stream 
Van Etten 


Ww ap’ngers Falls 


Waverly 
Wayland. 


.|Jefferson. . 
Chaut’qua. 
pepokiandh 


tp 
West Winfield 
Whitehall. 


Whitesboro. . 
Whitney~ Point. 
Williamsville. , 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE. 


1920. 1910. 1900. 


CLASS OF PLACEs. No. of} Popula- |No. of; Popula- No. of| Popula- 
i Places.| tion. |Places.| tion. |Places.| tion. 


Urban territo 8,589, 
‘Cities and 844 148|7,185,494 122 5,298,111 
1,0 5,620,048 1)4,766,883 1/3,437,202 


PER CENT. OF 
TOTAL PoPULAT!'N. 


to 50,000 inhabit'ts. 
to 25,000 inhabit’ts. 
5,000 to 10,000 ae 
2,500 to 5,000 inhabit'ts, ‘ 
Rural territo: tory 
Villages less than 2,500 inhabit’ts 
Other rural territ tory. 


_ 
| SeSinmewoe 
ee 


it ,625,057 ies 
7,268,894 100.0 0 100.0 


- 


Total population 


4 


i 


a TS ALE Pr ere NR 


% 


ve | 
‘ 


Manufactures; Gainfully Employed. 527. 


a 


as ranked first since | Michigan, New Jersey, Massachusetts, California, 


and Indiana. Below is given jurV 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, | years, 1849-1997. es acti dis obi oe Se 2 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY. 


; : No. No. Wage Horse ‘hag ae in Cost of Value of A a 


Earners. Power. the Year. | iMaterials. Products. 
Doliars. Dollars. Doitars. 
199,349 134,655,674] 237,597,249 
230,112 214,813,061! 378,870,939 
351,800 334,363 466, 452,065,452) 785,194,651 
531,533 454,143 * 2 679,612,545/1,080,696,596| 514,24 
752,066 776,820) 370,380,559) 871,264/085 1,711,577,671/1,130. 


849,056 1,181,369| 408,855,652! 1,143791.776|2' 175,726,900 1,651,210,220 


~© The figures for the above years include data for | making, ete. Those were the “sweatshop” days. oy 
~“hand and neighborhood industries,” such as black- The figures for the years in the table below exclude 
Smithing, carpentry, shoe repairing, tailoring, dress- ' such items, taking in only the larger plants. 


. No. No. Wage Horse- Wages in Cost of Value of ‘ 

eo rea~, Estab. Earners. power. the Year. Materials, Products. Capital | 
EB99%... 35,957 726,909 1,099,931) 337,325,585) 1,018,377, 186] 1,871,830,872 1,523,502,651 

' .1904.... 37,194 856,947 1,516,592) 430,014,851) 1,348,603,286|2,488,345,579 2,031,459,515 
-1909.... 44,935 1,003,981 1,997,662) 557,230,839] 1,856,904,342/3,369.490,192 2,779,496,814 
mOt4 5. 48,203 1,057,857 2,356,655) 631,042,011/2,108,607,361/3.814.661.114 3,334,277,526 
a 9,330 1,228,130 2,926,963/1,458,206,804 4,943,213,919|8,867,004,906|6,012,082,567 

ly, ae 8,102 1,000,399 1,303,386,795|3,686,850,668|6,972,679,438 —_— 
»1923.... 38,183 1,150,889 3,263.325/1,581,321,565/4,764,026,655/8,959,964,363 ~siiee 
HG25.... 33,392 1,066,198 3,348, 184/1,533,888,975/4,704,750,680/8,968,262.479] . Ss5 na 

peo27.... 36,650 1,072,284 3,671,185|1,605,378,086|4,804, 172,874|9,400,061.376 _— 

Be Piet ash lat St. on 


, NUMBER OF CAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1920. r 


N. Y. SPATE. 


Per 
Number.}| Cent. 


CITIES OF OvER 100,000 PoruLATIoN. 


+ + 
Total. — 


Greater 
N: ¥, 


Al- Roch- | Syra- 
bany.| Buffalo] ester. | cuse. 


ions: Ss 3,367,909] 74.79|1,839,683|37,822|165,362| 96,463|58,546|30, 187 2,228,063 
eee ae : 351295| 25.21] 691,729/14'495| 49'981| 37°641/18°758 11/218] '823'829 
petal Bet es 4. od es 100, 90]2,531,412|52,317|215,343|134,104 
‘Agr 3 f and —- meAM 
Beienitee tien -| 305,505] 97.06] 6,764] 353] 553] — 900 
BeWioplei eee... 3. cheese 9,269| 2.94 345 7 14 14] 
IO MOE r oe ate oe ees: 314,774|100.00|- 7,109} 360]  567| 914 
Ext i : Men.. 7,435] 98.49 575] 15| 128 20 
iS ee pel ae age 114] 1.51 1 A sible Sy 
y BTGEL iepebe t,o <'s ie. -1ete hes 7,549/100.00 600 129 20 810 
Manufacturing and mecha —-- ES Se ae ee, 
| Breen ied fico <7 1,406,004] 80.02] 748,182]13,924| 87,378] 56,506 ~ 952,493 
es ee Gee ook 351,104] 19°98] 204/130] 3/505] 11/247] 15/903 243/373 
| ya ae ae Ree Be 1,757,108|100.00] 952,312/17,429] 98,625] 72,409 5, 
' : 4| 91.71| 218,367] 6,878] 20,846] 7,797 262,705 
eo eheome ee 733'430| 8.59 23,012] ‘511| 1,855} '741| '578| 226] “26/923 
eTcial.-.. 2. ..0f 002.225 ~ 403,574|100.00| 241,379] 7,389] 22,701! 8,538 289,628 
J é Ban sR nS ee jae Sp Ss See | | ES a ee ee 
Trade: 4| 85.44| 338,298] 6,188] 22,424] 12,644 392,462 
Pewromen 2222220222022 2.,| 786680] 14:86] °38.098| 1'280| 73°53 "2'812 595| “67,324 
ume Cotal Ace hel 1 591,334/100.00| 392,396] 7,468] 28,017] 15,456 459,786 
Public service (not elsewhere clas- ie vasenaa| a ae 
; : 98.32] 60,030] 1,417] 5,629] 2,506 72,086 
he Daas te F883 1.68 845] ” 36 71 25 1,012 
Beeintal sree, yr ~00,374/100.00] 60,875] 1,453] 5,680} 2,531 73,098 
e's : Lica aca S| Te EA, aS pater 
Pro! 6.18] 100,028] 2,197} 7,292] 4,477 119,084 
Dowenea Bee ypewae yt 138'569 33:89 68,009] 1,776} 5,726] 3,646 82,733 
i abotal tir ord sie 0 BENS a 288,764|100.00! 168,037] 3,973] 13,018] 8,123 201,817 
Dom’ ! : “2 44.29] 149,623] 2,496] 6,961| 3,975 167,037 
Enea, vee 303 468 55.71, 156,667| 3,592| 11,350| 5,768 _ 184,314 
£ EEOtAlnc 130 Bees ki 472,961 100.00 306,290] 6,088) 18,311) 9,743 351,351 
Cleri 4 53.49] 217,816] 4,354] 14,151 252,070 
eee eee 3o3'588| 46.51] 184,595] 31788) 14134 2,773) 218,629 
s 402,414] 8,142| 28,275! 16.3701 9.167! 6.331| 470,699 


roa Tee service. 770,460; professional service, 2,143,889. 
“Douiestic and eraonat service, 3,404,892; clerical, 
3,126.5: ! 


1udi 
pturing od mechonieal 12,818,524 | All occupations, total—41.614,248. 


sportation, 3,063,582; trade, 4,242,979; public 


Eceee 


a 


z 


CHIEF MANUFACTURES IN 1927 IN u. Ss. AND INN. Y. STATE 


y , — ; 
rile phe following table shows the chief industries in of the industries named, in the United States, and 
“1927 ‘with the average number of wage earners; and | also in New York State. — ; 
. the total value of the production in t year in each 


tA Pan a Se a Te t 
rales Value of Products a Value of Products — 


4 In US. ; 
_ Indust Wage | Total Total Industry Total Total — 
ome 7 Eerners| U.S. : 8. IN. Y. St._ 
ae g E F 
ne a 1000 1000 1000 2 
i Dollars. | Dollars. Doilars | Dollars 
Motor Vehicles, Bodies 
and Parts......... 369,399|3,999,869|- 278,945|| Refrigerators: 
roniand steel......... 389,270|3,488,744| 112,859 Mechanical.......... 96,513) 0). ae ae 
Slaughtering, meat pkg. . 3'057,215| 244,150 Not mechanical...... 5 58,163 439 
(6) G0 15 ta See 341, 17 21573,871 1,616,232 aera eo 
Printing & Publishing. . |261, 1671/2,507,425 41,911 cise elena te 154,676 
- Forgings, not mill; fdry Cpe pete supplies. .... ae 5,360 — 
2,363,466 11,063 substitutes........ no} a ere ode 1 
2 gee ni . tees Boxes wooden seeks 146.901] 10,020 
Gent’s furnishings ..... 135, 474| 71,895 yl 
oR See 7 ‘103 |] | ware. .......------| 28.594] 141,793 go.sae 
bakery products. |171.995|1,394,700|] 273,134 aper goods, mise...... 837 4 ‘ 
| bide and repairing. 428,672 "e 9,3 Corn syrup, oil & starch.| 6,972} 134,461]......... 
re = timber prod.. |418,168 Motion pict., not inel. f 
Grain mill prod....... 29,92: projection 34,343| 25, ; 
Paper and pulp. = ‘ ps ae 130,591 8,941) 
_. ‘Smelting and refining. . 012,132 10,366 || Gas & elec. fixtures. 127,802 34,139 — 
‘Cigars, eigarettes. . 965,523 yen Boots & shoes (rubber) . . 6,84 124,607]... 022 66.0 
_ Boots, shoes, not rubber. 203,110 Ki Aluminum manufactures 14,798) 223;557)|....... 5a r 
x! me Namiinite:<. coc. f es 186,302 Metal shingles & roofing. 7,255| 123,210 6,088 ik 
- ‘Rubber iiss and tubes. .| 78,256 ‘oR ee: Chocolate and cocoa....| 6,427) 122,723 31,325 
PRIME BOQGE So. iciic o's 2 ROCKO S 2. 5 =a Rites Leer, 3,520} 11,447) 13,502 — 
»  Woollen.and wstd goods. |154,361 ‘ools, not edged....... 25,232] 117,430 04 < 
Silk manufactures. ..... 127,643 Textile machinery... _.- 26,165} 116,921 1,153 
UGE te es cin el aug 0 Linseed oil, cake, meal..| _ 2,718 i, 21,543 — 
ing and preserving. Pottery, porcelain : & Bone 
< Su arrefining, cane..... ' Druggists’ prepara 
Bening aa products . f Rayon (artif. silk)..:...| 26,341} 109,888]......... | 
ee Meh Oe 548,535] 138, 577 
tt 
519,892} 92,424 402} 104,926].....:... 
7,64: 3,441 ; 12,338 
494, "255 19,250] 103,249 14, Ce | 
hae ee 15,927 29) 


‘and steel work 440,376] 54,129 || Signs, advert. novelties. . 15053 4 
. Dye’g & finish’g : 406,047} 38,876 || Mattresses, bed springs. . 17 "030 | 
Confectionary. . 63,163| 391;927| 62,108 || Pipe, wrought, etc.......| 11,083] 98,186]......... 


_ Coffee and spices, roast- 
ing and grinding 

me oke, not gas-house. . 
Engines, turb., wat. whis.| 54,341 
Say prod. (not pottery) .|100,972 
rork 41,563 


8,195] 384,281 


lass 
Patent medicines. ...... 
—--- Cotton s’d oil, ARs, wee 
‘Tin cans, tinware . 
d Boverages............. 
Shire, goods, misc.. 


BS 
"ull 
ie 


Steam fittings, ‘ete... Z 
‘a Ship build 
Milli 


Agric. implements 
Stone, marble, etc 


] oe blank-book 


Phonographs..........; 
Cast-iron pipe.......... 
Concrete products. ..... 
Photo. apparat. & mat... 
Cordage, twine......... 
House furn. goods, misc. 


87.676 

87,327 
5,1 

83,856 


81,548 
77,128 


76,688 


Baking powd., yeast, ete. 
Wall plaster and board . 
Sausages, etc., not made 
by meat packers 
Corsets 


10,014 


4,967 
13,778 


17,178 


in R. R. repair BROW: = 
eae nuts, washers. 


Washington mach., etc. 
Caskets, coffins......... 
Photo eng.,not in ptg.est.| 11/033! 69/207] 20.6 
Typewriters... 6.62.65 
Doors, shutters, ete...:. 


9,945 
14,738 


191,128 20,471 || Toys, games........... 
190,384 2,290 || Gold, silver, platinum, 
184,794 18,744 reducing and refining. . 801 62,647 
(ee 184,557 8,055 pea ea PTR Sa) ie Fay: ae, 0 ee 
runks, satchels....... 
‘and findings:........ 178,455| 8,077 a 
Food preparations, misc.| 10,294| 166,964] 49,976]|} paper mills.......... 


Carpets and rugs, wool, 
not 32,829] 166,888 
24,116) 164,865 


AgS,.. not. paper, not 
made in textile mills. . 


11,164] 162,949} 28,653 || Envelopes........._. 
Perfumes, cosmetics 10,463) 161,245} 83,494 || Nuts, processed........ 
Machine tools,..... 35,269 513 8,743 || Rice clean’g & polish’g.| 17524] 54’199|.°° 7°" "” 


Cereal preparations.....| 6,028) 155,563 


Where there are no figures the presumption is that 
their use would disclose the identity of the one con- 


cern engaged in makin: : 
pte tes ig the goods on articles” n 


_ The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
covers any organization, regardless of whether or not 
it Is carried on for pecuntary gain, if there are 4 or 
more workmen or operatives. This inchides religious, 
charitable, and fraternal bodies. 


It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 

* teachers, ministers, and other non-manual workers 
tor a religious, charitable, or educational corporation. 

All State employees are entitled to compensation. 

lroad 4mployees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 
Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected 
by the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
d under the Federal ‘‘ Longshoremen’s and Har- 
r Workers’ Compensation Act,” approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews, and’ workers engaged in 
unloading or repairing, are excluded from com- 
pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 
The injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Department of Labor within thirty days and must 
file for compensation within a year. 
The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 
The employer is entitled to select the physician 
hospital or to consent to the employee's selec- 
the employee is liable for the fees. 

The com tion of a disabled employee is two- 
thirds of weekly wages, but not to exceed $25 
in cases of total disability, whether temporary or 
permanent, or $20 in case of partial disability 
or be less than $8, except that the compensation 
is the same as the wages when the wages are less 


$8. 

In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of such benefits must not exceed 
two-thirds of the average weekly wage of the de- 
Ceased based on maximum earnings of $150 a month. 

All awards draw interest in 30 days after the 


thereof. 
The only situation where the carrier can abso- 


NEW YORK STATE 


The State Insurance Fund was created by the 
Legislature in 1914 to furnish workmen's compensa- 
tlon insurance to the employers of New York State 
at net cost. The Fund is self-supporting, using no 
money raised by taxation. It 1s subject to examina- 
tion by the State Insurance Department. 

The Fund home office is at 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. It has district offices in Albany, 

use, Rochester and Buffalo. 

The Fund is administered by the State Industrial 
Commissioner, with an Advisory Committee of 

licyholders appointed by the Governor to assist 


The Fund pea ew od et of A Ls te = 
elght years to general group cyhbolders. 
total axpenee is approximately 17% of its written 
premiums. 


or 
tion; otherwise 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


lutely debar award by objecting to the failure to 
be when the first hearing is not » 


file a claim will 
held until a year or more after the accident. 

Compensation (other than death) benefits granted 
by_the law: 

Permanent total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for period of disability. 

Permanent partial disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for periods specified in a 
schedule arranged by parts of the body, Tanging 
from 15 weeks for loss of little finger to 312 week 
for an arm. In case of protracted temporary total 
disabilities in connection therewith, the injured is 
compensated in addition for the length of the tem- 
porary total disability in excess of periods ' stated 

a schedule. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $5,000. 

Occupational disease—two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage during the period of disability. 

Waiting period—the first seven days’ disability 
are not compensated unless the disability exceeds 
forty-nine days. 

The first payment of compensation beconies due. 
on the fourteenth day of disability and if the case 


is not controverted, payment of compensation must - 


begin on or before the eighteenth day after disability 
or within eight days after the employer first has 
knowledge of the accident. A notice of contro- 
versy must filed on or before the. eighteenth 
day of disability. bi 
Failure to pay an instalment: of compensation 


within eighteen days after it is due, carries with it © 


an additional 10 per cent. of the compensation 
which accrues to the injured workman. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are nee 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to. double 
compensation. 

A total of 521,624 industrial accidents occurred 
in this State in 1928, as against 484,573 in 1927. Of 
the accidents, 325,423 were in New York City. 

Industrial accidents cost nearly $80,000,000 a 
year in this State, including $29,000,000 in com- 
pensation paid. i 

What are called compensatable industrial accidents 
in New York State totaled 93,565 in the year ended 
June 30, 1928, as against 98,984 in 1927, and 99,673 
(peak) in 1926. i 

Of the 93,565 compensatable accidents, 2,152 oc- 
curred to employees under 18 years of age, and 7,031 
to persons 18 to 20 years of age. 


INSURANCE FUND. 


There were 22,954 employers, with 300,000 workers 
insured in the Fund as of Dec. 1, 1928. 

ums written from 1914 to 1927 inclusive 
amounted to $48,248,195; premiums written in 1928 
were $8,346,122, and more than $3,000,000 was paid 
to injured employees, or to relatives of those who 
were killed. 

The financial statement of the Fund as of December 
31, 1928 follows: 

Assets—Bonds—market value, $12,143,157; other 
and total admitted assets, $16,336,347. 

Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus—Reserve for 
losses, $10,107,925; other and total liabilities and 
reserves, $14,034,272. 

Surplus, $2,302,075. Total Mabilities, reserves 
and surplus, $16,336,347. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN FACTORIES IN N. Y. STATE. 
(includes All Employees In Both Office and Shop.) 


MonTHi) 1916.) 1017. | 1918.) 119. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. ) 1024. | 1925, | 1926.) 1927.| 1028, 
§ "03|326 .52|$27 .61|$24 .48/$26 .211$27 811828 .30/$29 .05/$29 .62/$29.21 
$13 83/815 28/516 311323 08 aoe a7 |*a6 -77| 24 -17| 26 .87| 27 73\°oF 6] 28 61139 201 29.16 

13 96| 15.79] 18°71] 22 .20| 27.87] 26.97] 24 157| 26.92| 28 [16] 28:45] 29 (04| 29:78] 20164 

1550] 19 25] 22.11] 27.80] 26 20] 24.15] 27.00] 27:70] 27.67| 28.86] 29.17| 28.79 


Direc of the New York State Department of 
, Rabe tacuserial Commisstoner, Frances Ferens, 
N. Y. City; Secretary, Sara Debtke oer: Jae 
oh agit a ke ee amanca: 
ee eeatch, Pelham Manor; Edward W. 


17 .33| 22. ‘Al / : . : : 128] 29. 
5 .37| 28.70) 24 .32] 26 .04| 27 .64] 26 .66| 28 .67| 29 .15) 28.75) 29.62 
15 (51 17:99 33 8 36 33 28 135] 24.91] 26.39] 27.98] 28 125} 29 .05| 29°47) 29.57] 30.12 


E 
E 
Brooklyn, 310 Jay St.; and at Binghamton, Utica, 
Syracuse, Riochestet, Buffalo, and Elmira. 
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ds obtained in the Adirondacks and Hudso 


~ 


Ning 


N ew York State—A 


ACRICULTURE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Land Improved |V. 
Land 


i 4 rms, in Land and ‘arm all Farm 

Cunets YEARS. | Ferme Farms. |in Farms. | Buildings. | Live Stock.} Machinery. | Property. “ 
Number Acres. Acres lars Dollars. ars, oliars. 
170,621] 19,119,084} 12,408,964 546, 73,570,499 22,084,926 7 
196,990} 20,974,958] 14,358,403] 803,343,593] 103,856,296 9,166,695 366,584 
216,253] 22,190,810} 15,627,206]1,018,286,213| 140,706,169 798, 552 
241,058] 23,780,754] 17,717,862)1,056,176,741 117,868,283 42,592,741 7,765 
226,223] 21/961,562| 16,389,380] 968,127,286| 124,523,965} 46,659,465/1,139,310,716 
226,720] 22,648,109] 15,599,986] 883,134,180 125,583,715 6, K 1 ~39,723,895. 
215,597) 22,030,367} 14,844,039]1,184,745,829 183,090,844 83,644,822 481,495 
193,195 | 20,632,803} 13,158,781|1,425,061,740] 313,554,695} 169,866,766)1 483,201 

1925 188,754 | 19,269,9261.......... 1,367,125,391| 170,419,127 


Farm bulldings alone in 1925—$720,145,188; farm population—767,500. 


oi 
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griculiture, Mining. 


al. of Farm| Value of |Val, of Farm; Value of 
F; mpl. and 


AGRICULTURAL LAND AND CROPS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Land in 
brie fa Farms. Crops 
ounty. All Land, | 
aod 1925. 1924. 
Acres. Dolttars. 

246,145} 2,068,850 
545,479] 3,445,936 
738 13,755 
363,919) 2,083,630 
631,254} 3,789,339 
371,994) 5,197,520 
81,597] 4,174,435 
07,991} 1,417,874 
478,496] 2,809,879 
413,560} 2,713,752 
321°990 367-311 3039739 

Cortland......... 21,92) 267,2 ,039, 
Delaware ...... 927,360} 698,217) 4,307,577 
Dutchess. . . 515,840] 325,020) 2,962,328 
Brie... 661,760} 523,268) 5,895,615 
SSEX. . 1,175,040 282,744) 1,187,314 
Franklin 1,073,920 351,605} 2,510,416 
Fulton. . 330,24 175,258} 1,056,841 
Genesee 317,440} 271,357) 3,645,916 
Greene .....,. 411,520| 263,577) 1,933,493 
Hamilton ....... 1,088,000 33,019 80,313 
Herkimer ....... 33,76 324,926) 2,452,707 
Jeffergon......... 815,360 658,061} 5,360,219 
is 45,440 800 10,808 
ig ARO $12,800 441,553} 2,314,079 
Livingston....... 403,840 839,487| 3,385,444 
Madison....,.... 416,000} 348,162) 3,098,162 
(0) oY. ee 424,320} 343,823} 6,457,158 
Montgomery 54,720] 218,148] 2,381,958) 
N Mb sas vi 175,360 2,991} 1,469,619 
New York 14,080 72 2,295 
Niagara 334,080) 287,108} 6,648,519 


Land in 
Farms. Crops, 
1925. 1924. 
Acres. Dollars. 
569,745] 4,315,995 
8,319} 5,595,622 
340,265} 4,323,672 
310,780} 2,810,717 
222,157 »987, 322 
6,645} 3,032,610 
547,428 »757 ,043 
£3,560 5,961 
5,840 101,880 
39. 422,871 
1,012,449} 6.098,202 
318,198] 1,965,570 
94,45 790.488 
332,629} 2,697,058 
173,165) 1,204,9 
179, 2,577, 
725,391) 5,417,59 
111,762) 4,324,49 
98,303} 1,463,442 
267,641) 1,848,831 
233,938] 2,380, 
352,596] 2,585, 
181,835 24,119 
423,820} 3,453,3. 
331,007| 5,074,5' 
72,703 759,427 
390,074! 3,978, 
194,674) 2,068,815 


30,498,560] 19,269,929|171,544,521 


Acres in farms——(10920), 20,632,803; (1910), 22,030,367; crops—(919), $345,119,170. 
MINERALS AND MINING IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The mines and quarries of New York State, accord- 
ing to the New York State Museum, yield materials 


valued at more than $113,000,000 a year in their first 


marketable forms, 
The State has no gold, silver or coal deposits, but 


“ig a leading producer of such materials as gypsum, 


salt, limestone, clay wares, cement and. abrasives, 
and contains important resources of iron ore, petro- 
leum, natural gas, and other ores and min 

Tron ore has been mined and smelted since about 
1750. The deposits are widely distributed; maguasice 
mn — 
lands, hematite in the Clinton belt of the central 
and western countries, limonite in Dutchess and 
Columbia counties. The production of ore is reported 
as worth $3,103,312. The manufacture of iron and 
steel js very important, 

Zine ore occurs in St. Lawrenoe, Orange, Ulster and 
Sullivan counties, but the first named is the main 
producer, The output has a value of $756,150, 

Petroloum and natural gas represent a value of 
311,729,000 and have gained in importance recently 
although the industries were started more than 
50 years ago. Allegany and Cattaraugus counties 
account for most of the oil output; natural gas occurs 
in several additional counties. 

Gypsum in recent years has come into wide use for 
building purposes, and in the mining and manu- 
facture of this material New York leads all other 
States. The principal epterprises are in Erie, Genesee 
and Monroe counties, The mine output is reported 
as 1,723,460 short tons, with a value for the materials 
at points of origin of $16,794,589, _ 

alt is produced to the amount of 14,297,000 bar- 
rels valued at $6,564,829.% Both rock salt and 
evaporated salt are obtained, the former being used 
extensively by refrigeration plants, chemical works, 
and for purposes that do not require a refined grade. 
It is mined from shafts that reach the salt beds at 


depths between 1,000 and 2,000 feet. 

he production of salt by brine evaporation has 
been in progress in the central part of the State since 
about 1790 and was practised by traders among the 
Indians on a limited scale long before that time, The 
salt resources are the basis of a large chemical manu- 
TASES - in alkalis and bleaching powders, ‘also 

is) . 

The salt beds are inexhaustible, having an areul 
aprgad ot pearly 10,000 aquere Eee 

‘ement manufacture, which loeal clays an 
limestones are utili has had a rapid growth, as "4 
State is probably the largest consumer of 
material in the entire country. The works are m 
centered in the Hudson yalley below Albany, but 
there are plants also in Warren, Schoharie, Tompkins, 
Onondaga and Erie counties. The output of 8,535,862 
barrels yalued at $14,864,066, will show substantial 
gains in future years. 

Clay and clay manufactures inclusive of brick, tile, 
terra cotta and pottery are valued at nearly $30,000,- 
000. Supplies of clays suitable for common wares a} 
widespread. Building materials represent the m 
Pisce fe PARIS, eienough pottery which re- 

gh-grade clays that are obta: from 
side of the State, is produced suc ut aes 


cessful, «f 
The quarry stones include sranie, and marble in 


the Adirondacks and Hudson H 
varied assortment of limestones and san m 
Rockland county Whe toual wroducte Rare ete 
° e 

BS! about §15,000,00 0. i products have a value 
e mines 0: ic in St. Lawrence county are tne 
largest in the country, with an 
83,231 short tons valued at $ BOUTS acne 
Other mineral materials obtained in New York 
State are garnet, diatomaceous earth, quartz and 
emery for abrasive purposes, feldspar, p: 
millstones, molding sand, and building 


Lara Saye £ ae 
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New York State—Altitudes. 


ALTITUDES OF PLACES IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Revised in 1924 by the State Geologist; places on tidewater not named.) 


Places. 
Auburn....... 677/Corning....... 
wbridss Maret & Pel J 

*Bain sto 98 | Dannemora 1,360 iS} ring Valle 
. Ballston. . 94 | Dansville. .... . 703 Stamford... -1,789 
‘poling Ratt? S, i eat hte pe OR Res nae Suffern. ..0. 2... 98 
Peace ; ORIG = 35 .\. Js x Summitvilie 552 
eee 836 |Dunkirk....... 588 Syracuse o-, 398 
Bethel........ Ellenville... ... 356 Tannersville ..1,864 
Binghamton... 865|Elmira........ 86: Penn Yan..... 714|Ticonderoga .. 277 
Bloomingburg.. 755|Fallsburg...... 1,178 4|Phoenicia ees 804/Tioga......... 798 
mville...... ,135|Fonda........ 29 Pine Island.... 407)Unadilla....... 1,024 
Boston Corners. ‘7s Fort Plain..... 311 Portage....... 1,310) Utica. 5.4.48 410 
er & ‘an eee 2) Port Crane....1,041/Vandaila .....1,407 
Brookfield. .... 1, 350 OREO B <0 Were cis 38 Port Jervis.... 442)/Warsaw....... ee 
Buffalo........ 583|Genesee....... 1,520 Port Leyden... 898)/Warwick ..... 514 
oe ice eee 346 |Genesco....... 59 Potsdam...... 397|Waterloo...... 463 
Callicoon...... 782 |Geneva. s..... 454 Ramapo, ...... 310) Watertown 398 
eae saee 869|Glens Falls 343 Ree. «e+ «:, 010} Watkins, . psec 
Canajoharie 306 |Gloversville 707 |Mohawk...:.. 397)Rome......... 445|Wells ........ 012 
Canandaigua. 700 ewe ye. SU 431 Rotrerdsiy. ..-. 260|White Plains... 201 
Canastota... .. 436 |Guilford....... 1,512 ROKVUTY =..." 9 “1,4 495| Wilmington. ...1,619 
a Bee oat 1,140 | Haines Corners. 1,920 |N Sacandaga Park '807|Winterton..... 598 
Bets wine 363 | Halcottsville. . .1,399 Salamanca.....1,389]/Worcester ....1,306 
Cape e Vincent: 254|Hamburg...... ‘796 |Saranac....... 1'574|Wurtsboro. .... 551 
= Carmel........ 519|Hamilton.. 1,107 | Nil 50|Saratoga...1.. '277/Wyoming.:.... 439 
#9 CAVGEM, oi c26 421|Hancock. 924 Schenectady Yorktown 964 

Oazenovia..... 1,196 |Herkimer WOW, 2 acca 


NEW YORK STATE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
(Revised in 1927 by U. S. Geological Survey. Figures show feet above mean sea level.) 


Adirondacks—The principal aes eg group in } of several adjoining counties. 


the Empire State, occupying an area of 5 
miles. They cover all or large parts of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, and Hamilton counties, with smaller parts 


.000 square 


CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS. 
(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error.) 


rireelig eaten ag cover an area of 1,000 square 
miles, principally in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan, and 
Delaware counties. 


Elev. Elev. Elev 
Peak, County, tt. Peak. County. ft.1|| # Peak. County. | ft. 
ae 3,584 Essex Essex 160 
uin Peak. Essex 5,11 x :|Hamilton 3 865 
tad bags 4,34. Essex . | Essex 4.448 
aieiee sex 4,45 as pps ose 4,070 
3, ‘Sssex J sex y 
Se Posie 5 “ile 3380 -| Essex ,900||Rocky Pk. Rdg..|Essex 4,375 
t X 4,825 Essex 3,928||Saddle back... ./Essex 4,530 
ig Hamilton 3,408 Essex ,918||Santanoni...... S8CX 4,621 
‘i 3729 Taner 37t5||Sentinel Peak...|Essex  |S'BBB 
ssex x f nel as ‘i 
Blue fe Ridge Bavox, ie Tis Essex 3'687||Sentinel Range..|Essex _|3,902 
pine Ridge. Hamilton [3,865 Essex *601||\Seward........ Franklin |4:404 
Boreas..... x 815) | Le Hamilton 3,740)|Seymour....... Franklin |4,120 
Solamity Dow dp sea tle M oFtamnilt 3680 Set: PE 2 Hamilton 003 
ittle Moose. milton ,630||Snowy......... 
Ss a ee E x $6 03l|ty i: we Clinton 3,810 Street MEA et Essex a216 
Cobbie | i ‘2 ..+..|Essex 
Soaeey Cabbie eae 1000 fect *: esex 5,344 Twin Mis ea Essex, i 3,720 
ent tie. : : McComb... ...|Essex k akely ......|Hamilton|3, 
coldes Oc aa are — Lore MeKenzié wea. Essex 3,872||Wallface ...... SSX 3,860 
Se eG ER Essex 4,023||Moose.........|Essex 3,921)|| Whiteface Essex 4,872 
Pe Seon gSeX 4'842'|Nipple Top. . . .|Essex 4.620||Wolf Jaw ....- Essex [4,225 
Donaldson. ..... Franklin 4.215||Noonmark..... Essex 3,552||Wright. ....... Essex.  |4,585 
Drew Brook... .!Hamilton 3,565\||North River... . Essex 3,890 
CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
Elev. Elev. Elev- 
Peak. County. ft). |}, Peak. County. ft. Peak. County. It. 
an lock.......|Ulster 3,264||Rocky......... Ulster (3,620 
4 eh chien Bessa aOR High Peak cee Greene 3,660||Rose........-- Ulster 3,123 
’ Balsam....2..: Ulster 3'590||Hunter.....--- Greene 4'025||Round Top... .|Delaware|3,448 
_ Blam. Rud. Top.| Ulster ”793||Huntersfield ..,.|Greene 3,450||Round Top..... Greene |3,47 
 Bearpen....... Del-Greene |3, ae Indian Head.... he toe So Rusk wreene |3. ceo 
_ Belle Ayr...... Ulster 3/406||Lone.....----- * Beta 
dian Ulsti 21||MecGregor...... Delaware 3,253 i 
Bisck Dome ‘*“IGreene 24 i Mil Br'k. Rage. Ulster-Del. {3/380 -620 
Blackhead Mts. |Greene 3'990||Mombaccus. . - .| Ulster 3,425 
Blackh cad Penk .|Greene 3,937||Mongaup. ..... Ulster Ee 
eee Delaware 3,448]| Mor’sv. He R' ng. Delaware 3,253 eee 
Cornell 111i ulster "906||Norsh Dome. . .|Greene 59 3/939 
Denman, 2... Sullivan 3'051||North Dome. . .|Greene 2 Greene 3,782 
: D uble ‘I Lop. :*"lolster ,875}| Overlook 3,150 Delawar oie 
a ees Del. eto oe kasoGne 3863 31476 
a eekami 3, 
Dry Brook Rdg.|Del Wister 13334 |[Pisgan..- 3'365 a7 
Mane See 619||Plateau. . '855|| Wildea’ Ulster 3, 
m Piaibied ge... .|Ulst 3,218||Plattekil?. 8,250 wndho. Hgh Pt.|Greene |3,508 
Bese **:*loister *390||Plattekill. 3'135||wittenberg.....|Ulster [3,602 
; Halcott... 3:25: Greene 037 Richmond.. 3, 1213 Lh! a. 
on ; 


tAd 


£1916. .| 8,233 | $89,034//1920. .| 40,524 |$384,625|/1923. .} 62,169 |$404,732 
“1917. .} 13,907 | 111,839||1921. .| 44,165 | 337,667||1924. .| 84,475 | 422,612 
‘1918... : '710 | 138,301||1922. -| 54,957 | 413,972||1925. .| 82,273 | 337.985||1928- .|108,558 | ‘394,142 
-1919.. ,860 | 262,495 
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eaiclabatiate IN NEW YORK STATE, JAN. 1, 1928. 


‘on- . Con-| As- 
crete phait crete | phalt 
OSTA). bic avaid 05) Big 1,099} 437 2,204} 1,304 
aieenay 9 ieee 1/894, 311 
Bronx..... eres 1,449} 283 
Broome..........- 1,437} 316 1,285} 724 
Cattaraugus.......| 1,975} 362 ,422| 352 
Ca&yuga..i/. 0000s at a mnie 1,114 
Chautauqua......- were ave 149)| 1,313 
934} 732 
2,317} 3893 
1,622} ~926 
1,348 
1,595} 1,491 
720 21 
1,714 859 
2,153} 399 
509; 350 
1,315 375 


AUTO ACCIDENTS IN 1928 IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Data Compiled by Charles A. Harnett, Motor Vehicle Bureau Commissioner.) 


i number = rsons killed was 2,582 in During ey there were 2,115,178 motor vehicles 

1928 6 fe seainch 2,420 in 192 927. registered in N. Y. State as compared with 1,961,107 
Of those killed in 1928, children under 5 yrs, in 1927. 

numbered 119; 5-14 yrs., 477: 15-54 yrs., 1,063. In 1928 licenses were issued to 1,836,968 operators 
Pedestrians killed in 1928 by collision with autos | and 757,188 chauffeurs. 

totaled 1,538; wounded, 45,789: A tax of 2 cents a gallon on gasoline or other motor 
The number of persons injured by autos but not | fuel, went into effect in New York State on May 1, 


fatally in 1928 was 99,304, as against 85,862 in 1927. } 1929. Of the revenue thus derived, 75 per cent is 


Of the 108,216 autos involved in 1928 in accidents | used by the State for road Gans and upkeep; 5 
73.706 need Re apparent good condition. per cent goes to New York City; 20 per cent is dis- 

Persons ki ae auto accidents in 1928jat Railroad tributed among the counties outside greater New 
crossings anced 101. York. 


MOTOR VEHICLE LAW VIOLATIONS IN MANHATTAN. 
Year. | Cases. | Fines. || Year. | Cases. | Fines. Year. | Cases. | Fines. _Year. | Cases. Fines. 


1926. || - {141 472 | 1,118,416 
1927. -|203;039 |1;224'604 


"In ne convictions of taxi drivors numbered 24,179. 


DISTANCES IN NEW YORK STATE BY SHORTEST RAIL ROUTES. 


Buf- |Elmira)James-| Kings-| New |Platts-| Ro- | Syra- | Utica. ao 
wo. 


falo. town. | ton. | York. | burg. jchester] cuse. 
299 206 391 57 143 189 254 145 95 176 
205 9 244 162 194 306 151 7 1 147 
164 72 356 399 388 6 154 204 2 

164 221 253 |° 340 114 89 139 158 
103 65 218 253 296 2 49 1 101 120 

lil 64 121 285 317 391 69 140 180 

154 34 208 213 245 306 1 55 

2 183 0 406 438 460 148 226 276 278 
221 4 99 246 302 202 152 233 
327 279 399 307 370 61 251 190 202 121 

399 253 4: 9 0 309 345 265 215 
272 224 344 299 362 130 196 135 i47 166 
3 340 246 399 0 312 251 254 182 
76 114 148 302 345 312 0 100 150 130 
Gieseeetcs| 2 | ten} Sb] So | Sb) FRR SEY eo to 26s | oar | 2ar) aas 
’ Saratoga Spr! 2 1 10: 184 
145 78 154 9 226 202 265 251 100 50 | 69 
5 100 204 139 276 152 215 254 150 0 81 
176 147 206 158 278 233 296 182 130 69 81 0 


ne ia aaa RR I a A A a en eee 
DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (GOVERNORS ISLAND) TO OTHER POINTS. 


_ (From the U. S. War Department's Official Table of Distances; Statute Miles.) 


Place. Miles.) Place, Miles.|_ Place. Miles.|_ Place. Miles.) Place. Miles. 
.319|Deiji..... . .204/Jamaica..., ._13}Olean..........396/Rouse’s Point. «+2336 
3| Dunkirk. 460| Lansingburg -154)Oneida.........267|Sacket Harbor...344 
Pos 107| Little Falls. . ~219 Ontario, Fort. ...330 Harbor. ....104 
Fairfield . .238| Lockport... - 452] Ossin: 34 BSIAMANGA... cows dee 14 
Fishkill Landing. 62|Machias. . .421|Oswego. 30] Sa: ea 
Plorida......... 66 Manlius. |)... 11285|/Oweg 0. 
Fort Plain. ..... 203|Matteawan...... 62 Oyster Bay. 
Garden City..... 22 Lee aot ag 165}Parish..... 
Garrison........ 53|/Mexico...... . .308] Peekskill 
Goshen.......... 0 Middletown: -++.+ 67|Philadelphia. 
Gouverneur, ....345|Millerton. ..... Ee Pine Pl 
Great Neck..... 21)/Mineola....... 3) Port r.... 29)'Tro 5 rete, Oe 
Coho F Greenport....... 97)Montauk Point. 130 Porter, Fort..... 399 Tylor, Fort. 311143 
Cold. Spring Mie Hs 55) Hastings... .. «+. 19)/Newburgh..... ._63|Port Jervis... 22; 88 Waterviiet.....5152 
Cooperstown... .236|Hempstead...... 24|New Lebanon. . bet Done eepsie. AA ae Weeds DOTY is <5-pe Lk 
Gorn ] i Nistara alls. 448 Buoakes terants af is pale hs aati 
ornwall. a FE chester... 0... Whitehall. ...... 
Cortland. . Neb ee sees. .233}Rome, Ai velste' bie aR 233 
Dansville. ... 
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if New York State—Births, Deaths, Marriages, Divorces. 533 
“ BIRTHS, DEATHS, MARRIACES IN NEW YORK STATE. 
RATES PER 1,000 Por. Pet. of 
Estimated Mar- 5 
_ Year, |Population.| Births. | Deaths. | riages Persona | Under Gnd bao 
an Births. | Deaths. |Married.| 5 Years.|Tot.Dths 
1910......] 9,140,263 213,234 147,702 85,490 23.3 16.2 
2007 ¢ 55 Ok 9,294,341 221,679 145,912 6,463 23.9 15.7 18 % 20.38 3 $ 
912 227,194 142,366 97,427 24.0 15.1 20.6 4,781 24.4 
. 228,7 24 145,273 92,343 23.8 15.1 19.2 35,592 24.5 
240,157 145,476 ,793 24.6 14.9 19.2 33,081 22.7 
, 242,852 146,892 91,102 24.5 14.8 18.4 75 22.9 
“ 241,194 151,544 304 24.1 16.1 19.6 33,618 22.2 
246,453 127 105,067 24.3 15.2 20.8 7 20.4 
242,7 192,318 91,362 23.7 18.8 17.9 37,429 19.5 
226,269 143,401 103,880 21.9 13.9 20.1 27,048 18.9 
235, 44 466 112,843 22.5 13.8 21.6 29,584 20.5 
240,210 130,110 103,657 22.7 12.3 19.6 25,021 19.2. 
231,363 138,942 100,986 21.5 12.9 18.8 25,535. 18.4 
230,889 141,107 111,817 21.2 13.0 20.5 22,537 16.0 
233,839 140,18 106,819 21.2 12.7 19.4 22,45 16.0 
230,35 142, 109,579 20.6 12.8 19.6 20,803 14.6 
26 223,819 151,350 114,817 19.8 13.4 20.3 22,105 14.6 
(a es 11,466,169 228,134 141,006 112.836 19.9 12.3 19.7 18,108 12.8 
LOGS: wes 11,612,597 223,070 151,593 107,336 19.2 13.1 18.5 19,485 12.9" 


The 1927 figures are also official but are provisional. Still. births, of which jthere were 9,541, inclu 
in the table. Divorces in 1928 numbered 5,293; annulments, 990. oe Re er 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE. 


——a 
Soar Pulm. Tuber.; Pneumonia. | Heart, Vein. Bright’s. Cancer. Dipth. Suicide. 
Deaths; Rate.| Deaths; Rate.| Deaths] Rate.|Deaths|Rate.| Deaths; Rate.| Deaths; Rate.| Deaths/Rate. 
, 1910 14,241|155.8] 17,115|187.2| 24,092/263 .6| 11,217/122.7| 7,523) 82.3) 2,433) 26.6 1,558] 17. 
ei 1911 "502|156 .0| 16,460/177.1| 26,184/281.7| 10,813/116.3} 7,971) 85.8) 1,960) 21.1 1,493} 16. 
1912 13/999|148 .2| 16,537|175.0| 26,875|284 4) 11,897|125.9| 8,249) 87.3] 1,623) 17.2 1,408] 14. 
1913 14/024/146 .0} 16,530)172 .1| 28,127|292 .9] 12,351/128.6} 8,531) 88.8 ,852] 19.3] 1,542) 16. 
1914 14/593/149 .6} 15,511|159 .0| 32,213)330.2| 11,308)115.9) 8,911) 91.3 2,014| 20.6] 1,646] 16. 
1915 14'511|146.4| 17:210|173 .7| 32,393/326 .9| 11,589]116.9] 9,296) 93.8) 1,770 17.9] 1,734) 17 
1916 14'074| 140 .5| 17/320|172 .9] 33,631/335.8] 12,812|/127.9| 9,419] 94.0) 1 524| 15.2] 1,524) 15. 
1917 4.795|146 .2| 18,673|184.5| 35,224/348.0) 13,136/129.8| 9,736) 96.2 1,755| 17.3] 1,441) 14 
1918 15,052|147 .2| 34,513/337 .5| 36,076/352 .8} 11,315|110.6) 9,875) 96.6 1,776} 17.4! 1,302) 12 
1919 12,814|124.0] 17,096|165.5| 33,011/319 .5| 10,540)102 .0) 10,166 98.4| 2,055] 19.9) 1,294) 12 
1920 11,030|105.5| 16,475|157 .6| 35,524/339 .7| 10,481|100 .2) 10,539/100.8 1,904} 18.2) 1,189) 11 
1921 503) °7| 10,645| 100 .4| 36,131|340.9| 9,481} 89.5] 11,163/105.3) 1,702) 1 -1| 1,442) 13 
1922 9,394) 87.4| 14/229]132.5| 39,177|364.7| 10,018) 93.3] 11,706/109.0 1,454| 13.5) 1,440) 13 
1923 "462| 86.9] 14,086|129 .4| 41,073|377 .3| 10,034) 92.2 12,257| 112.6 ,008]} 9.3] 1,479) 13 
1924 9,222] 83.6] 13,930|126 .3| 42,588/386.1| 9,518) 86.3) 12,791)116 .0 1,083} 9.8) 1,520) 13 
1925 9,162] 82.C| 13,571|121 .5| 43,035|385.2| 10,171) 91.0 13,201|118.2| 1,001] 9.0) 1,664) 14 
1926 9,095| 80.4| 16,666)147 .2| 46,39. 9.9] 11,041| 97.5) 13,613/120.3 727| 6.4) 1,635} 14. 
1927 °435| 73.6| 12,267|107 .0| 44,784|390.6| 9,432] 82.3 14,331)125.0 980] 8.5] 1,856} 16 
1928 8.667| 74.6] 15,5191133.6) 48,2581415.6] 9,608! 82.7 14,709'126.7 863| 7.4! 1,932! 16 


Homicide deaths in 1928 were 610, as against 586 in 1927, and 518 in 1926. 


DEATHS AND DEATH RATE FROM ALCOHOLISM—NEW YORK STATE. 
(Rate per 100,000 population; data, 1900-1906, by United States Census Bureau: since by State Health Dept.) 


§ Year. | Deaths. | Rate. Year. { Deaths. | Rate. 
1900.. 490 6.7 ||1908 659 7.5 
1901.. 462 6.2 ||1909. . 817 9.1 
1902. . 460 6.0 |/1910 990 10.8 
1903... 581 7.4 }|1911 994 10.7 
1904.. 447 5.6 ||1912 956 10.1 
1905... 76 7.0 |{1913 1,036 10.8 
1906... 26 7.4 |\191 900 9.2 

' 1907...! 1,02 11.9 


In New York State a marriage may be solemnized 
by a leader of the Ethical Culture Society of Man- 
hattan or Brooklyn. 

All persons under 21 years of age who wish to 
marry must file notice with the license officials 
5 days in advance, and they must present certificates 
or other evidence of date of birth, before receiving 
the license. They can be married at the City Chapel, 
New York City, only by a judge of a court of record. 

Dissolution of marriage on ground of absence— 
A party to a marriage may present to the Supreme 
Court a duly verified petition showing that the 
husband or wife of such party has absented himself 
or herself for five successive years then last past 
without being known to such party to be living. 

Marriages under sixteen years of age. Any 

. marriage in which the man is under the age of six 
‘ een years or in which the woman is under the age 
of fourteen years is hereby prohibited. Any town 
or city clerk who shall knowingly issue a marriage 
license ta man actually under the age of sixteen 
or any woman actually under the age of 
14 years, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and on 
conviction thereof shall be fined in the sum of one 
hundred dollars for each and every offense, - 

In New York State, also, it is required, under 2 
1929 law that a woman who is 14 but not 16 years of 
x age, must have the consent of a judge of the Chil- 
me arene Court an her Lege Roe oe Hon to ot 
Hs sent of parent or guardian) n mgiry. 
7 “Another amendment legalizes a writtea contract 
of marriage signed by both parties and at least 


; 


Year. { Deaths. | Rate. Year, | Deaths. ; Rate. 
1915 782 7.9 375 3.5 
1916 1,008 10.1 591 5.4 

917 835 8.2 715 6.5 
1918 387 3.8 878 79 
itp | iae | 44 oer | 9:3 

; 180 1.7 1,125 9.7 


two witnesses who shall subscribe the same, sta 
the place of residence of, each of the parties an 
witnesses and the date and place of marriage, and 
acknowledged by the parties and witnesses in the 
manner required for the acknowledgment of a 
conveyance of real estate to entitle the same to be 
recorded, provided, however, that all of such com- 
tracts of marriage must in order to be valid be 
acknowledged before a judge of a court of record. 

Such contract shall be recorded within thirty 
days after its execution in the office of the State 
Department of Health, and a copy thereof shall be 
filed within thirty days after its execution in the 
office of ae ee the county in which the mar- 
riage was solemnized. 

‘Another amendment requires town or city clerks, 
before issuing a license, to get from each of the 
arties a statement in the following words: “I 
have not to my knowledge been infected with any 
venereal disease, or if I have beep so infected within 
five years I have had a laboratory test within that 
eriod which shows that I am now free from in- 
ection from any such disease. 

By another amendment, marriages may be sol- 


e@ = 
or of a municipal court, & police justice of a vill os 
iti hich contain more than 150,000 
peace in cities wi! oe taal 
ze mairiages. 3 
By the law of March 26, 1928, incurable ‘eat 


is ground for annulment of marriage in New Yor 
State if it exists for 5 years or longer. 
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of a court of record, 
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Courts ‘of Record. 
Ag’nst; Ag’nst| Ag’nst, 


Year. 


the |Prop.,|Prop.,|Other.|Total.| Third 
Deg. 


Person} Viol. |No Vi. 


1928......1 14541 835 


New York State—Crime Statistics: The Insane. 


VICTIONS FOR CRIME IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Data, Prey ht ending Oct. 31, compiled by the State Dept. of Correction, Albany.) 


As’ult,) In- 


1,503) 5, , 
1,681| 10,291) 26,791 

10,900) 25,180) 
1,906) 15,601/ 37,703 
1 


982) 17,269) 39,648 
2,062) 15,670} 43,111 


Soak ny ey ae a | 


Courts of Special Sessions. 


Mis- | Petit Liquor 
toxi- | de- | Lar- | Va- Tax 
cation|mean.| ceny, |grants.| Law. 
6,594 1,280| 72,382] 82,540 
30) 1,375|69,392| 7 
992167,969 
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CONVICTIONS FOR HOMICIDE AND EXECUTIONS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Murd.;Murd .{Mansl.;Mansl.; Total 
Year .|istDeg|2d Deg|IstDeg|2d Deg] Hom. 


Elec- 


Murd .{Murd.}Mansl,;Mansl.| Total | Elec- 
Year .|IstDeg|2d Deg/IstDeg|2d Deg; Hom. | trocu 


15 32 57 26 130 14 
iol 12 30 44 25 lit 6 
1918 19 30 63 40 152 8 
1919 22 35 70 44 171 2 


1921 35 38 62 169 11 
1922 20 47 75 20 162 17 
1923 14 36 40 138 16 
1924 21 26 51 38 136 

1925 14 32 147 15 


WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN EXECUTED IN N. Y. STATE. 


Mrs. Margaret Houghieling was the first woman to 
hang. That was in Hudson in 1817, six weeks after 
indictment for killing her child. She swore her 
jmnocence, and several years later another woman 
confessed on her deathbed, that she, not Mrs. 
Houghteling, had murdered the child. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Van Valkenburg poisoned her 
husband, and was hanged at Johnstown, in 1846. 

Mrs. Alice Runkle was hanged at Whitesboro in 
1849, for poisoning her husband. « A 

Mrs. Ann Hoag was hanged at Poughkeepsie in 


. 1852, for poisoning her husband. 


Mrs, Roxalanna Druse killed ther husband and was 
hanged in February, 1887. 


seria a Bleek) Doers bs 
accu of murdering her stepda er ruary 8, 
1898. She was arrested, confessed, was convicted, 
was denied a new trial and went to the chair Mareh 
20, 1899, the first woman so to die in this state. 

Mrs. James D. Farmer, wife of a farmer, for the 
murder of Mrs. Sarah Brennan in an up-state county, 
was_ executed in Auburn prison March 20, 1909. 

Mrs. Ruth Brown Snyder, and her lover, Henry 
Judd Gray, were executed at Sing Sing Prison, Jan. 
12, 1928, for the murder of the woman’s husband, 
Albert Snyder, who was found beaten to death in 
es home, Queens Village, L. I., early on Mar. 20, 


NEW YORK STATE PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 


State Prisons—Awudurn, at Auburn, Cayuga 
County; Clinton, at Dannemora, Clinton County; 
Great Meadow, at.Comstock, Washington County; 
Sing Sing, at Ossining, Westchester County. 

On March 17, 1928, the inmates of the four State 
prisons totaled 5,999, distributed as to employment 
as follows: industries, 2,699; maintenance, 2,023; 
construction, 294; road work, 41; in hospital or idle 
on doctor's orders, 670; musicians, 82; schools, 110; 
discipline, 47; under observation, 14; in death cells, 
11; at court or on escape, 8. 

State Institutions for Criminal Insane— 
Matteawan Slate Hospital, at Beacon, Dutchess 
County; Dannemora State'Hospital, at Dannemora, 


Clinton County. 
tate Institution for Defective Delinquents, 
at Napanoch, Ulster County. 

State Reformatories—Kimira Reformatory, at 
Elmira, Chemung County; State Reformatory for 
Women, at Bedford Hills, Westchester County; 
State Training School for Women, at Albion, Orleans 
County. The Elmira. Reformatory receives, from 
the courts, sentenced male criminals not under 16 
nor over 30 years of age who,are convicted of or 
who plead guilty to a felony for the first time. 

The House of Refuge. on Randall's Islands, 
New York City, is a private corporation, but is 
under State supervision. 


. THE INSANE IN NEW YORK STATE. 
(Data by Horatio M. Pollock, statistician, State Department of Mental Hygiene) 


IN IN PRIVATE CRIMINAL INSANE/Pat' 

TOTAL. State Hosprtans.} INsriryTions. |IN STaTE INST NS. to Bach 

Males. |Females,| Males. ;Females.| Males. |Females.| Males. |Females. He So 

15,654 12,285 10,422 11,666 373 565. 1,022 13 3 

17,382 18,825 | 15,318 18,039 365 658 1,218 133 eee a 

17,863 19,281 15,796 18,512 368 63 1,266 136 + 

18,422 | 19,718 | 16,252 | 18,961 345 621 1,285 148 88.9 

18,810 | 20,342 | 16,801 | 19,556 336 638 1,273 147 392.8 
19,016 | 20,891 17,219 | 20,133 318 611 1,288 134 389.9 — 

19,515 | 20,929 | 17,407 200 321 595 1,258 122 | 392.7 

20,182 | 21,265 17,7 505 601 | 1,326 123 399 4 

Madscveeaccees| 20,921 | 21,922 ( 18,543} 21,193 313 606 1,345 130 | 404.2 

OOF = Ci vceeenoseiateee | 22,310 | 19,271 } 21,620 560 1,368 139 | 404.9 
W024 cacccc'oeveset 23,901 | 22,618 |) 19,304 1,908 561 571 1,380 146 | 409.4 
WOZE wc veeceececss| 22,007 3,106 | 19,845 | 22,407 736 653 1,411 145 | 416.8 
1926... ceceeeeseo| 23,385 | 23,858 0, 23,157 12 556 1,427 149 | 419.8 
24,966 | 22,096 | 24,214 | 1,123 59 1,483 156 | 433.4 

26,157 | 23,134 ! 25,398 454 599 1,592 160 |! 451.0 


The State hospitals for the (non-criminal) insane 
are located at Binghamton, in Broome County; at 
Brooklyn, in Kings County; at Buffalo, in Erie County; 
at Central Islip, in Suffolk County, L. 1,; at Gowanda 


, (homeopathic), in Cattaraugus County; at Pough- 


Réepste, 1n Dutchess County; at Kings Park, in 
Suffolk County, L. I.; at Ward's Island, in N. Y. 


County; at Middletown (homeopathic), in Orange 
County; at Rochester, in Monroe a: at Ogdens- 
burg, in St, Lawrence County; at Utica, in Oneida 
County; at Wéingdale, in Dutchess County, .and at 
Mh, State. os merge the criminal in 

e@ Hosp! ‘or the Sane are 
at Bedcon (Matteawan), in Dutchess County; and 
Dannemora. ia Clinton County, — a Se 


es a ee 


New York State—Barge Canal System. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CANAL SYSTEM. ; 
(rie Canal opened in 1825; canal system made free in 1882) 


_., The canal system of the State consists of the 
Erie Canal; the Champlain Canal; the Oswego 
Canal; the Cayuga-Seneca Canal; Cayuga Lake 
Inlet, at Ithaca; the Glens Falls Feeder, and the 
lakes, reservoirs, feeders. harbor basins and terminal 
docks connected therewith. 

t is commonly Known as the Barge Canal 

_includes the improved Erie, Champlain, Oswego 
and Cayug: meca Canals. They took the place 
of the old canals which had been in ‘existence 
since 1825. 

The Erie Barge Canal is the main waterway and 
extends across the State from Troy to Buffalo. 
Officially, the route commences at Congress Street, 
Troy, and follows the line of the Hudson River to 
Waterford, where the westward turn is made. From 
Waterford the line of the Mohawk River, canalized, 
is generally followed to a point beyond Little Falls. 
Westerly from this point the new channel follows 
the route of the old canal in part, but passes the 

‘northerly outskirts of the City of Utica on a new 
line, thence to the south of Rome and then into and 
across Oneida Lake. Passing out of Oneida Lake 
the Oneida River is used to its junction with the 
Seneca River at Three River Point; thence through 
the Seneca River to and through the Clyde River to 
4 point east of Lyons; thence following the old canal, 
deepened and enlarged, to a point beyond Pittsford. 
Here the channel leaves the old route. crossing the 
Genesee River about a mile south of Rochester on a 
pool created by the construction of a dam, joining 
the line of the old canal a few miles westerly, = 
continuing thence in the former channel, dee mace 
and widened, to and through Tonawanda eek, 
where the Niagara River is entered and followed to 


Lake Erie, at Buffalo. 
The Cayuga-Seneca Barge Canal extends in a 
southerly Gectinn from the oe Barge Canal at a 


point near Montezuma. The Cayuga branch fol- 
lows the valley of the Seneca River to Cayuga Lake; 
thence through Cayuga Lake to the Cayuga Lake 
Inlet at Ithaca. The Seneca branch follows the 
Seneca River in a westerly direction from the Cayuga 


COMMERCE BOTH WAYS ON NEW YORK STATE CANALS. 


branch near the foot of Cayuga Lake, and connects 
with Seneca Lake near Geneva; ‘thence through 
Seneca Lake to Watkins, to Montour Falls. 

The width of the Barge Canal channel varies 


accordi to the section traversed. Through 
canaliz rivers and lakes the channel is at least 
200 feet wide. Through rock {cuts in land lines 


a minimum bottom width of 94 feet has been pro- 
vided, and through earth sections the minimum 
width of the bottom of the channel is 75 feet. The 
locks of the Barge Canal are uniform in size. The 
inside dimensions of the lock chambers are 310 feet 
in length and 45 feet in width and are capable of 
passing a barge 300 feet long, and 42 feet wide. A 
depth of water of 12 feet over the mitre sills has 
been provided. Olearahce under fixed — bridges 
spanning ao channel is 1544 feet at normal water. 

Total mileage in canalized ribers and lakes, 382. 

In the City of New York there are eight terminals 
as follows: 

At Piers 5 and 6, East River, and at the foot of 
West 53d Street, on the Hudson River, in Man- 


hattan; at Mott Haven (138th Street, Harlem River) 


in the Bronx; on the East River, ‘at the foot, of 
North Jane Street, Long Island Gity; at Flushing: 
and at the foot of Broadway, Hallett’s Cove, Queens; 
and at the foot of Columbia Street, Gowanus Bay; 
at Dupont Street, Greenpoint, Brookly n. 

A grain elevator of 2,000,000 Piakeie capacity, 
providing every modern facility, has been erected by 
the State at the Gowanus Bay Terminal. 

A_ similar structure of 1,000,000 bushels capacity’ 
ae been completed by the State at Oswego, on Lake: 

ntario. 

Total cost of the canals to date is about $175,- 
000,000 


The canals are owned by the State and are under 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Public 
Works, under the supervision of the Commissioner 
of Canals and Waterways. Navigation is free. .The 
main office of the Supemntendent of Pubhe Works is 
at 353. Broadway, eT Branch offices are at 
Pier 6, East River, N. Y. City, and in Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo. 


- 


YEAR. Forest Products Agriculture. Manufactures. Merchandise. AllOther and Totals 
OO — | ———_— | ——————_——— 
Tons. Doliars. Tons. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. | Tons, ; Dollars. Tons. { Dollars, 

1900...|726,984| 9,161,366} 511,518]11,051,632) 142,784] 2,073,468/250,436/42,819, ie 3,345,941/84, 123,772 

1910...}654,094| 9 "099| 492°536/15,068,375| 145,419] 2,161,199 215,446|25,132,370|3,073,412|59,042,178 


226,291/17,432,665 


‘98, 676,591 1344, 
1996.2, 138.697 687,215 2'369,367 
1927... |131,067 883,836 2,581,892 
1998” [141759 1,047,497 089/998 


from New York City to Buffalo. 


325,426|30,377,322 18, i 3,782, 3h 1,421,434|60,523, 1608, 


In, 1928 a cargo of Oregon aca that had come through the Panama Canal went firoueh the Barge Dada 


COUNTY SEATS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


‘Following is a list of the County seats in the State of New York which are the headquarters of the 


courts and other official institutions: 


County. County Seat. COUNTY. 
. |Albany. Herkimer....... 
Belmont. Jefferson....... 
Bronx Boro.NYC}|Kings...,...... 
Binghamton. Lewis.......- 
Little Valley_ Livingston. 
Auburn. Madison. . 
.|Mayville. .‘—‘||Momnroe..... 
Elmira. 
..|Norwich. 
. |Plattsburg. 
Hudson. 
Cortland. 
Delhi. 
‘Poughkeepsie. bie 
.|Buffalo. Ze 
Elizabethtown. {/Orleans. b 
Malone. Oswego. .....++ 
Johnstown. Otsego..... 
Batavia. Putnam....5... 
Catskill. Queens..... . 
Lake Pleasant. Rensselaer......! 
ere were in 1920 in New York 932 towns, 59 
cities, and 47 ineco. peated heomnia Long Beach 


County Seat. COUNTY. County Seat. 
Herkimer. Richmond...... St. George. 
Watertown. Rockland. ... New City. 
Brooklyn Boro. Canton. 

.|Lowville. Ballston Spa, 
Geneseo. Schenectady. 
Wampsville Schoharie. Schoharie. 
Rochester Schuyler. Watkins Glen. 

2 Seneca. . Waterloo. ~« 
la. Steuben . .|Bath. 
Manhattan Boro.|/Suffolk. . SAN; Birosbad, 
Lockport. Sullivan........ Monticello. 
' if tc) 4: SRSA peri Owego. 
Syracuse. Tompkins...... Ithaca. 
ee ig pee ny ae Daly nee see: 
yoshen. OTPER) ie es ‘ 
‘ Washington..... Hudson Falls. 
Oswego. Wayne... 108. Lyons. / 
Cooperstown. Westchester... ./ White Plains. 
armel. Wyoming:...... Warsaw. 
Jamaica, Yates.......-,. Penn Yan. 
‘Troy 


over 175,000 inhabitants; 2d class, from 50,000 to: 


x 3d class, under 50,060. 
178,000: 3 orge ‘Decame the county peat of Richmond 


County in January, 1920. 


ee 


ee 
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536 N.Y. State—Wealth, Debt, Taxation; Bank and Insurance Data. ; | 


WEALTH, PERT AND TAXATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


YRAR. Val. Direct Direct Funded 
Ended Popu- Real rand Per. |Tax Rate} Taxes Debt Ordinary 
June 30: lation. Property. (Mills). Levied. (Gross.) Receipts. P 
9,113,614| $10,121,277,458 Nones si; s-oe. $57,230,660] $37,905,876] $38,332,015 — 
9, 440} 11,022,985,914 -60 6,072,766 79,730,660}- 36,138,376 38,119,377 ~ 
9,343,266} 11,128, 055 11,022,98: »702, 50,492,863 44,858,059 
, 09: 11,385,137,127 5805 6,460,093 2 55,521,777 50,011,422 
9,572,918} 12,070,420,887 INGHS: stz.c oh venice 159,260,660; 50, 1945: 53,828,583 
9,687, 11,790,628,803 1.70 20:519,715| 186,400, 42.141, 9 57,342,600 
9,827,024) 12,091,437,643 Nene +1345. 20eee as 211,404,660 437,404 52,725, 
yi 12,520,819,811 1.08 13,058,752] 236,309,660 61,593,111 60,881,297 - 
10,105,584} 12,758,021,954 1 3,272,069} 236,214,660 76,034,631 73,392,123 
10,244,864] 12,989,433,733 1 13,523,503] 236 ,6 80,458,634 78,941,313 
0,384,829 14.850,989,607 2.695 35,006,524; 236,024,000} 115,678,480 200, 
10,524,246} 15,390,398,973 1.5043 | 22, 344 000} 147,427,529} 135,870,056 
,663,663} 15,390,398,973 1.2915 | 19,876,700} 266,998,000 8,106,7 129, 
10,803,080} 16,233,729,387 2 2,467,459) 2244,5 133,562,754| 135,618,071 
10,942,497| 17,346,635, 1.50 26,019,953} 308,491,000 50,516,166} 150°840,295 
11,162,151) 19,018,981,378 1 28, »472| 318,456,000} 165,523,470} 167,476,861 
11,317,536} 20,795,221,086 Bs 20,795,221 15,520,000} 179,924,705 178, 016, 047 
11,472,921 22'958,837.107 1.00 p 200.153.177} 188,939,655 
11,628,306) 25,332,627,968 0.50 12,666,324 


223, Ho ‘417| 217,772,625 


11°783,691|. 27,034,695,261 None 254,309'361! 231,182'320 


ee ee E » 
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NEW YORK STATE REVENUES FROM EXCISE AND INHERITANCE TAXES. 
From From In- From From In- 4 


» From From In- 
| YEAR. Excise. heritance. YEAR, Excise. heritance. YEAR. Excise, heritance. 
1900..... $12,622,958! $4,334,803]/1910..... $18,102,822) = 213,557|}1920..... $2, rate on $21,259,641 
19014.....| 12,467,674 18,319,880 157,344//1921..... 718) 18,1 
1902, 12,511,369 »210,084 13 153,189}/1922..... Oss 15,385,042 

903... .- 17,741,257 18,142\558| 12'724.237||1923..... 6.016] 17,786, 

‘ 1904... 17,879,636 18,109,271} 11,162,478]|1924 . : 827| 19,369,394 
1905 18,197,906 17,766,783} 8,263,894/)1925. 626 584, 
1906. Stiben 21,068,145] _5,984,018]/1926, 3 2| 22,222,748 
WOOT... 19,057, 20,747, 15,077,631/|1927..... 0 pts 
1908..... 8,044,537 22,616 Ms 11,433,400}|1928..... QO} 35,566,274 
1909. ...1 18,005,494 5,487,4491 13,339,583111929..... 0 fy 164,594 


p 1908 figures cover éaly tive months, because the ee ear was change: 
ase Hlgures for 1917 =e coger bigs — ended June 30. AT BAT DE Ue. Se 

e bootleggers now get most of the excise revenues, which the lit with the U.S. Internal 
when they make—if they do so make—their income tax returns, a sas ad Avene 


NEW YORK STATE! BANKINC! STATISTICS. . 
(The figures, which are official, and cover only institutions with State Charters, are as of June 29, 1929.) 


: Trust Cos. 
Resources. Banks (236). (144). 


5 Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollar: 
Stocks and-bonds..... 259,435,291] 1,222,056,067 ||Capital.............. 101,085,000; 413, 100. 990 
oene one eee: ov7, 518, me 4, 1433, O48. so Soi Sele Pewalees y's 136,455,850| 777. 814'4. 

0 ee | eae Se i 
Real estate...... ev he 38,727,056 137,930,927 ||Bills payable. ea esc yry) wit eS ai 


SS tiwcnt > 56,243,997 178,661,166 
Other and total.....! 1,673,995,649! 7,993,793,484 | Other and’ total.....! 1,673,995,649 7,993,793,484 
In this state, on June 29, 1929, there we 


4 inks : 
capital, $1,090,500; deposits. $11,139 890.” + Private D Tahoes Weal reuouireds | were. Sic Pea Sie: 


Liabilities. State Banks. | Trust Cos. : 


LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK STATE, 
(Data compiled by the N. Y. State Insurance Department). 


ee ee a as ew ee ee ee 
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wo 
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wo 
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0,092 58 10, O18, 629 
3 : ‘891, 592 4 879, ate 11) 1140. 624) 


88, 2: 4,8 4,586,950) 1927 | 7 : 

8, 891,679]16, ‘814, 540, 4,852,949 |11928 . - 654 12) a 094 

Policies include only ordinary; assets include } 9: : on 7 

admitted; liabilities do not include eapital and surplus, 089.7765 oso, lie, 15, i, 1 tiseclans ee ale 
The table covers the operations inside and outside | surance in 1928 was over $759,000,000;_ total ‘pre- 

the state ve all companies doing business in the State. | mium mhesuie, $2,654,396, : 5 ve 


Industrial policies in force, as of Dec. 31 938; total insurance in 
numbered 71,071. 497 covering insurance for 814. em: | ree OF N. ¥. State inhabitants, $17, 075,969, 985. 
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N. ¥. State—Forest Preserves; Geological History. : 
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THE NEW YORK STATE FOREST PRESERVE. 


be oo York State's Forest Presetve was established 
.The State has an actual investment of nearl 

$15,000,000 in the Forest Preserve, of which $12 
000,000 has been spent for direct payment of lands 
purchased or appropriated and $3,000,000 for land 


pee on aes an 
© area of the Forest Preserve in both* diron- 
dack and Catskill ee ~ 
repens 
x e mdack Preserve, and 167, 
are in the Catskill Preserve. overna™ 
Jurisdiction over the Forest Preserve is exercised 
by the Conservation Department, which has charge 
also of the State Reservation at Saratoga Springs, 
the State-owned islands in Lake George, the St. 
Lawrence Reservation, and the John Brown Farm 
in the town of North Elba, Essex County, and all 
Places formerly under the jurisdiction of the State 
Council of Parks. 

' Five forest tree nurseries are maintained with a 
capacity ef 125,000,000 trees: with an annual output 
put of 40,000, trees. More than 20,000 acres were 
reforested in'1928. ‘Trees are sold to private land. 
pene. aoe given to municipalities and State In- 


Otsego 
4,591,735; Orange 4,519,150; 
Hamilton, 4,517,160. 

Beaver, which had become extinct, were intro- 
duced to the Adirondacks in 1905 and have since 
og over other sections of the woods. 

been introduced in the Catskills. 


have 


STATE 


No. No. 
States | Parks | Acreage States | Parks | Acreage 


Ark.:. 1,1 | A 7 7,336 
Cal... 7 14,130 || Kansas 5 3,577 
Conn...| 36 7,6 Bey 7s ea 6 
Fila...... i 4,0C0 eh Be Bee Ge 
2 See 2 170|| Mass... 7 21,023 
Idaho. . 3 8,890 || Mich...| 66 41,415 
11) ae 9 2,527 || Minn...| 16 38,291 
Ind.... 8 6,990 || Mo..... 12 36,695 


The erea of the Evangeline State Park in Louisiana 
is unknown. The acreage in New Hampshire does 
not include Mount Madison. The Redfoot State 
Park in Tennessee is(June,1929) in process of acquisi- 


i 


The compilation of the amount of game taken bY 
licensed hunters in the State in 1926, made up from 
figures returned upon the stubs of hunt licenses, 
shows & total weight eraene birds and such quadru- 
and aguirrels, taken in 3l of tie 6o ele, et 

els, taken oO) e coun’ 
2,174,748 Ibs, salty Hire 

Returns from hunters for the remaining counties 
increased this to approximately four million pounds. 
The value of the game, if commercialized, would be, 
roughly, $3,500,000. There are over 500,000 hunters. 


In the 31 counties there were killed 295,687 skunks, 
minks, muskrats and other fur bearers, the yalue of 
whose raw fur is figured at $688,440.43. The total 
value of game as food, together with the value of the 
fur collections for the year 1926, gives a total value of 
ye Pee by licensed hunters at more than 


The State maintains 4 game bird farms. In 1928) 
& total of 16,459 live birds and 148,920 eggs was dis- 
tributed to farmers and sportsmen throughout the 
State and 4,000 young hen pheasants were retained 
at the farms for breeding purposes. 


The number of deer killed in this State in 1928 was 
7,029, an increase of 628 over 1927. 

The State Conservation Department is made up 
of the following divisions: (1) Lands and Forests; 
(2) Fish and Game; (3) Water Power and Control; ~ 
(4) Saratoga Springs; (5) Parks. 

The Division of Parks takes over the State Council 
of Parks, the State Reservation at Niagara, Palisades 
Interstate Park, and the Allegany, Finger Lakes, 
Long Island, Taconic, and Central State Parks; 
Letchworth Park, so far as it was under control of 
the American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society; and Washington’s Headquarters and other 
shrines. 


PARKS 
No. No. 

States | Parks | Acreage States | Parks | Acreage 
Neb.... 4 1 125,000 
Nudes.) 24 1 a 
ip? POS 5 24 4,568 
Na¥oe. +58 4 11,492 
NA 3 18 12,816 
Ohio... 6 9 92! 
Ore, .i2. | 25 2 1,080 
it OC Ge 4 


tion. In Aug., 1929, a 2,000-acre addition, in Putnam 
County, to the Taconic (N. Y.) State Park, was given 
by Dr. Ernest Fahnestock. 


CGEOLOCICAL HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 
(By the late John M. Clarke, State Geologist.) 


TH geological history of New York can be traced 
back to the Precambrian era, the oldest recognizable 
' Jn the rocks of the earth. 

These earliest rocks known are the Grenville 
metamorphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc.). 

They are exposed in the Adirondacks and the 
Hudson Highlands. They prove that in Grenville 
time Northern, Eastern, and probably Southwestern 
N. Y. was under the water. 

After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
igneous activity took place on a large scale and 
huge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
eres syeuite) were pushed into the sediments 

m 0" 


WW. 
Some time after the whole Adirondack region 


was subjected to enormous pressure and intensel 


folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. i 
At the beginning of Cambrian time, when organic 
life becomes first recognizable in the State, only the 
was submerged, but toward the end 
the sea covered the whole region ex- 


eo aad oP onic Mcuntains 

; ‘aconic Mcunta 

OY rder of the State and practically ail of 
Op agie Speen ae mn and Northeastern New 

came nd. 

-_-‘In the following Silurian period were deposited 

_ the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglomerate, 

' the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone and iron 

_ ore, ‘the. Rochester shale, the Lockpurt and Guelph 

_ dolomites, the Salina shales, sait and waterlime, etc. 


During the early part of this period the sea had 
spread over only Central and Western New York, 
while during the late Silurian it had extended over 
the State west and east of the Adirondack region. 

The strata of the next or Devonian era comprise 
the whole Catskilll and southwestern plateau prov-~ 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
sea continued to cover at least the southern half. 

The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania. 

At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except 
for a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, was 
raised during the ge Hence revolution well above 
the sea, never to invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. 

During the long Mesozoie period New York was 
dry land; in ic time considerable yoleanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were forced 
into nonmarine Triassic beds. 

During the next, or Jurassic, period the State 
was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the | 
following Cie pelos Staten and Long Islands 
disappeared under the sea. ; 

"At the end of this period the State, which had 
been eroded nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 
3,000 feet. 

After this time in the Tertiary period the present 
drainage a relief of the State were developed in 
its major features. 

iy came the glacial period, which enriched 
the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 

It ended with the Champlain subsidence, during 
which the sea came for the last time into New York, 
into the Champlain Basin and Hudson Valley. 

A recent elevation has again drained these regions, 

The Hudson River is one of the most ancient, 
rivers of the continent aud flows over rocks which 
bave been frequently and heavily faulted. 


638 New York State—Education; Illiteracy; State Museum. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Regents of the university, with years when terms 
expire: 1934—Chester 8. Lord, Chancellor, Brooklyn; 
1939—William L. Thompson, ‘Troy; 1937—Mrs. 
Flora G. Pratt, Glen Cove; 1940—Walter Guest 
Kellogg, Ogdensburg; 1932—James Byrne, New 
York; 1931—Thomas J. Mangan, Binghamton; 1933 
—William J. Wallin; Yonkers; 1935—William Bondy, 
New York; 1930—William P. Baker, Syracuse; 
1941—Robert W. Higbie, Jamaica; 1938—Roland B. 
Woodward, Rochester. 


President of the University and Commissioner of 


. Educatton—¥rank P. Graves, 


Deputy Commisstonerjand Counsel—Ernest E. Cole. 
Asststant Commissioner for Higher and Professional 
Education—James Sullivan. 


Assistant Commtsstoner for Secondary Educatton— 
George M. Wiley. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 


Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educatton— 
J. Cayce Morrison. ‘ 


Director of State Library—James I. Wyer. 
Director of Sctence and State Museum—Charles C: 


Adams. é 

Directors of Divisions—Administration, Lloyd L. 
Cheney; Archives and History, Alexander C. Flick; 
oe Paces 8 L. — sg a ee 

pections; AveryW. Skinner; Law, Irwin 3 
Educational Warren W. Coxe; Health and 
Physical Education, PF, R. Rogers; Library Exten- 
sion, Frank L. Tolman; School Buildings and Gro 
J. H. Hixson; Visual Instruction, Alfred W. Abrams; 
Motion Picture, James Wingate;j teacher, training, 
Herman J. Magee. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


(Data by the New York State Department of Education.) 


Year Of School jAver. Dafly) Teach- Teachers’ |Exp., Sch'ls,}Tot. Exp. Inc.) Val., School 
(Calendar). Age. Attend. ers. Wages. Sites, Reprs.|Teach. Wages} and Sites. 
Number. Number. | Number Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
AS9O. ecw esses.) 1,844,59 642,984 835 10,422,171 ,593, 264 27,392,479 [o.2/2 epee 
1895. . .-| 1,946,245 757,694 | 26,689 12,908,834 4,859,135 20,305,614 53,400,016 
s 48 19,218,89. 8,548,643 33,421,491 81,768,495 
26,562,987 | 13,121,898 47,805,672. | 121,712,667 
34,8016 5,816,829 60,665,532 | 183,017,408 
36,169,811 6,686,445 53,238,139 | 188,799,696 
39,265,4 7,392,1 59,063,976 | 196,126,042 
42,442,213 7,522,624 63,185,124 | 198,147,209 
44,359,192 8,111,592 67,433,483. | 193,627,773 
46,690,195 8,408,021 71,015,703 | 202,716,947 
47,937,545 5,777,5 70,179,936 | 225,936, 
51,833,298 7,873,215 77,985,825 | 235,613,240 
55,073,197 7,610,0. 83,682,747 | 241,409,62: 
9,607,440 | 10,120,513 92,334,179 | 247,120,78) 
70,709,984 80,089 | 108,596,912 | 273,981, 
108,555,910 | 24,799,419 | 167,783,7 300,250,650 
115,726,472 | 35,393,316 | 188,604,973 | 325,448,451 
121,762,628 .554,653 | 210,563,601 | 366,259,724 
128,221,782 | 66,748,959 | 250,553,766 | 431,005,7! 
134,322,773 | 88,738,205 | 283,506,175 24,530, 
140,930,059 | 52,352,344 | 257,672,042 | 577,395,809 
148,869,651 | 47,061,704 | 294,312,333 | 624,605,094 
162,183,334 | 57,267,253 | 324,405,895 | 671,255,016 — 


Children of school age in 1890-1895 meant 5-21 


years; (1896-1927) 5-18 years; (1928).under 18 years. 

_The total number of children who attended 
school at anytime in 1925 was 1,951,160. 

The figures as to the number of teachers do not 
include about 5,000 (4,719 in 1925) part-time in- 
structors.. 

Figures as to wages include all teachers, part-time 
and full-time. 

Figures as to yearly expenditures for new schools, 
sites, etc., ani e all capital outlay, 1924 and since, 


. but do not include repairs and replacements. 


Total yearly expenses include debt service and 
capital outlay. 
According to the census of 1920 there were, then, 


425,022 illiterate persons 10 years of age and over in 
the State of New York, “‘illiterate’’ meaning unable 
to write. Of this number 16,150 were native whites 
of native parentage, 12,256 were of foreign or mired 
parentage, and 389,603 were of foreign birth. The 
Dumber of illiterate Negroes was 5,032. In the total 
population 10 years of age and over the percentage of 
titeracy was 5.1, which showed a diminution since 
1910, when it was 5.5. 

The percentage of illiteracy in the total population 
of New York City 10 years of age and over is 6.2, 
which shows a slight decrease since 1910, when it 
was 6.7. For the native white the percentage is 
pet he the foreign-born white, 13.8, and for the 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM. 


The State Museum is a part of the Education 
Department of the University of the State of New 
York. The collections are arranged on the upper 
floors of the State Education Building, opposite the 
Capitol, at Albany. The collections are open free on 
every weekday, and on Sundays, Oct. 1 to May 1. 

Hall of eology and Mineralogy. Special 
exhibits in geology Illustrate yarious industries 
dependent upon the geological ources,. such as 
clays, sands, limestone, salt, gypsum, building 
stone, oil and graphite. 

Hall of Paleontology. This hall includes 
vertebrates and invertebrates. The exhibits of 
triobites and eurypterids are of unusual scientific 
interest. The wax restorations of very ancient 
extinct marine life in New York show the general 
aD) ance of these animals on the sea bottom. The 
Gilboa fossil forest shows three layers or horizons of 
tree trunks represent! as many forests that flour- 
ished in ancient Devonian time, perhaps 100,000,000 
years ago, and were successively buried under the 
sea after intervening elevations of the country. 
iba cee belong to the oldest known forests i 

e world. 

Hall of Zoology. The animals of New York are 
exhibited in this hall, the larger mammals in habitat 


groups and the smaller mammals, birds, fishes, rep- 


2 


ow 


tiles and mollusks in extensive series of well-moun 
specimens. .The mounted series of domestic pte 
including the domestic fowl, turkeys, pigeons, 
cock, ducks, geese and pocarene is extensive. The 
collection of birds’ eggs is one of the most complete 
in America. This section also contains a representa- 


tive series of insects. : 
The State Herbarium con- 


State Herbarium. 
tains over 100,000 specimens, mostly of New York 
ion of fungi. A 


plants, and has a large collect special 
exhibit of wax models illustrates the common edible 
and onous fungi. 
Halls of Archaeo 
former illustrates the 


axes, pipes, potte 
used for adornment. In tee latter, besides 


relation to its industri 
or ber o? the plants and animals, including insects, 
ti ; 


ot Aa i = * - F x. ¥ 2 pe ee 
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_ New York State—Chief Officials; the Judiciary. 


NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT. 
<The four elective officers"were chosen in November, 1928. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1930.) 
Governor—Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dem., Hyde Park. $25,000 and Executive Mansion. 
‘ary to the Governor—Guernsey T. Cross, Callicoon. $12,000. 
Lieutenant Governor—Herbert H. Lehman, Dem., New York City. $10,000 
Comptroller—Morris S. Tremaine, Dem., Buffalo. $12,000. . 
Attorney General—Hamilton Ward, Rep., Buffalo, N. ¥. $12,000. 
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Commissioner of Tazation a Pinance—Thomas M, 
perpen, ary oo State" 312.000. 
ae of State—Edward J. Flynn, New York 


pe 
of Public Works—Frederick Stuart 
actos Rensselaer. $12,000. 

Commissioner of Agriculture and Markets—Berne A. 
Pyrke, Crown Point. $12,000. 

Industrial Commésstoner—Frances Perkins, New 


York City. $12,000. 

Commissioner of Education—Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Brooklyn. $15, 

Commissioner of Health—Matthias Nicoll, Jr., 
Albany. $12,000. 


Commisstoner of Mental 
Pegg ul $1200, Comes Be dean 
Pomtanitoe of Goriectton=—asenenes F. C. Kieb, 
Bae tic Sealee Commission—William A. Prender- 
gast, Chairman. $15,000. 

ssa of ‘Banks—Joseph A. Broderick. 

Superiniendent of Insurance— 

ber ts ay oie Ags, eae ane 
Smith, President, $9,000. 


NEW YORK STATE JUDICIARY. 


Terms of Judges end Dec. 31 of year named. 
Salaries—Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
$22,500; Associate Judges, Ss ae 000 each; Justices of 
, the ‘Supreme Court, $22,5 0 in New York City; 
$15,000 in rest of state. 
ee OF APPEALS. 

7% ae A e—Benjamin N. Cardozo, New York 
City Cigsoe Asabetite Judges—Cuthbert 4) pound. 
tesa tine (1930); Frederick E. Cran 

New York City, rosa: 
"G. Hubbs (1940); Harry T. Kellogg, 
vei (1939); John F. O’Brien, New York City 

Peace OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

term is 14 years, ending at the close of 

Dec. 31 of the year after election; but the term also 

ends automatically at the close of Dec. 31 of the year 

in which a Justice reaches 70, which is the age of re- 
pineynent from the bench. 
Following are the Supreme Court Justices, by 
judicial districts; terms end Dec. 31 of year named: 
First err ae ggere Hora and The Bronx; resi- 
dence in M: otherwise indicated)— 
Edward R. Pinch i943) “George ¥ hohe (1930); 
Richard H. Set 


Tho: Ww. di 
Ye Philip kK (1 933); Francis Martin, 
mx (1934); Pane ee y (1934) Isidor Wasser- 
ogal: (1934); William 1936); Edward J. 
McGoldrick (1936); Soeape M. oskauer (1937); 
Salvatore A. Cotillo (1937); Peter A. Ha 
joenix 1937); 


Levy (1937); John L. 
; Ernest E. L. Hammer, Bronx (1939); 
uis A. yo than, Bro Curtis A. Peters re: 


Wi 
Second District uae of Kings, Nassau, 
ar tag Richmond and Suffolk; residence, ‘Brooklyn, 
cnerw ie indicated) James C. Cropsey 


ca ( 1932); ¢ pee 


1931): 
i 1932, isaac M. Kapner (1934); Selah B 
gt one : ae a Gea John (ISD "Head 


(1935); Harry E. Lewis (1935); William F. Hi 


(1936) ; William 
mann (1 Charles J. Druhan (1939); James A. 
umphrey, J Island 


: Charles J. “Dodd (1934 

ird District Siesta of of Albany: payee 
Greene, Rensselaer, harie, van an — 
Charl i Is, Cobleskill 1930); Gilbert D. B. 
18 ne Ning oe a: Ht cagh J. Hinman, 


Albany rite ny 90D): Ell 3 7. Staley, ‘Albany (1935); ee ie 


ees F. Foster, Li 
Hoda): reer v. MeN 


Hudson (1943). 
Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, Essex, 


Hamilton, enegt eee ~ 


Fifth pig braking of Herkimer, tofierson, 
any ‘o)—Jerome L. 
aes OES ins 8k Miata Low: 


{ 


ville (1935); Ernest I. Edgcomb, Syracuse (2938); 

Leonard C. Crouch, Syracuse (1936); Edw. N. 

Smith, Watertown (1937)* Clayton I. Miller, Pulaaki 

3s): ¥ William F. Dowling, Utica (1940); ‘Edmund 
, Syracuse (1943). 

Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otsego, 
Schuyler, ‘Tioga and’ Tompkins)—Abraham L. Kel- 
ey Oneonta (1930) ; Joseph D. Senn, Oneida (1930); 
James P. Hill, Norwich (1937); on C. odes, 
Binghamton (1937), Davis, Cortland 
(1942); Ely W. Personius, Elmira (1943 

Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, Mie and 
Yates)—Robert F. Thompson, Canandaigua (1 cic 
Adolph J. Rodenbeck, Hoghester (1930) Adelbert P. 
Rich, Auburn (1930); Benjamin B. Cunningham, 
Rochester (1933); Willis K.. Gillette, ae 
(1936); Edwin C. Smith, Bath (1940); Marsh N 
Taylor, Rochester (1941); Clyde W. Knapp, Lyons 


ee ee District (Counties of Allegany, Cattarau- 
Chautauqua, Erie, be gore Niagara, Orleans 
end Wyoming)—Charles B. Sears, Buffalo (1931); 
Alonzo G. Hinkley, Buffalo (1933); George E, 
Pierce, Buffalo (1933); Edward R. O’ Malley, Buffalo 
; | «1939 Harley N. Crosby, Falconer (1935); Clinton 
+. orton, Buffalo (1935); Thomas H. "Noonan, 
25 ard (1935) James E. Norton, Warsaw ee 

Harry L. Taylor, Buffalo (1936); George A. Larkin, 
Olean (1937); Samuel J. Harris, Buffalo (1938): 
Almon W. Lytle, Buffalo (1938); Bernard B. Acker- 
zane, Helmant (1939); Clarence MacGregor, Buffalo 

Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orang 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester)—Frank 
Young, ‘White Plains potik fetes Morschauser, 
Poughkeepsie (1933); ur S. Tompkins, Nyac 
99303 George H. Tastee at White Plains 1836); 

Addison Young, New Rochelle (1936); W! 
Bleakley, aor (1941); Graham Witschief, New- 
ur; 
APPELLATE DIVISION JUSTICES. 

The Governor designates the Supreme Court 
Justices who constitute the Appellate Division for 
five years, and the presiding justice for the balance 
of his term, and may also make temporary designa~ 
tions when the need is certified to him. Each justice 
receives $2,000 and the presiding justice $2,500 per 
year additionally. These justices y departments are: 
is nee Department, consisting of the First Judicial 

Victor J. Dowling, Presiding Justice; Edgar S. K. 
Merrell, Edward R. Finch, John V. MeAvoy, Francis 
Martin, James O’Malley, ‘and Joseph M. Proskauer, 
Associate Judges. 

Second peek pacha aor consisting of the Second and 
Ninth Judic' Ticts: 

Edward Lazansky, Presiding Justice; Adelbert P. 
eee J. Addison Young, Isaac M. Kapper, William 
y, William B. Carswell, and Townsend 

Scudder, Associate Justices. 

Third Depes nent. consisting of the Third, 
Fourth and Judicial Districts 

Charles C. Van Kirk, Presiding justice; Harold J. 
Hinman, Rowland L. Davis, Edward ’Whitmyer, 
James P. Bull. and Gilbert D. B. aaabronsi ‘AsSsO- 


ciate Justices. 
Boventhand Biekin facical Digtoles ne 
b th Jucic: cts 
Pharos vB Sears, Presiding Justice; Leonard C, 


Crouch, haere L. Taylor, Ernest I. Edgecomb, 
Robert F. Thompson, and Harley N. ac htragle Asso- 
ciate Justices. 
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New York State—Legislature. 


NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURE, 1930. 
(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2,500 salary.) 
SENATE ELECTED IN 1928 TO SERVE IN 1929-30. 


/1—G. L. pear e R., Kings P’E. 
2—S. F. Burkard, , Queens. 
3—A. J. Kennedy, D. "Whitestone. 
4—Philip M. Kleinfeld, D., B’klyn.|21 
RT ea F. Farrell, ‘ps B’klyn. 


19—D. T. 


6—M. Evans, D., Brooklyn. 
am ety 4. Hastings, D., B’klyn. 
* 83—Wm.'L. Love, D 


; Brooklyn. 
fe 58 NS ee Se ae SB’ klyn. 
10—Jere F. Twomey, D., B’klyn. 


11—James J. Crawford, D., B’klyn |28—J. G. 


teh alae J. Kennedy, D., Man.|35—Henry I. Patrie, R., Dolgeville. 
Brien, D., Manh: D. 

O—A. 8. Fela, ‘D., Manhattan. 
1—Hy. G. Schackno, D., Bronx. 
22—Benj. Antin, D., Bronx. 
23—John J. Dunnigan, D., Bronz.}40— 
24—H. J. Palmer,)D.,R’bank, 8. 1. 
25—W.W.Westall, R.,White Pl’ns. 
. C. Mastick, R., Pleasantv’le. 
'27—Caleb H. Baumes, R., Newb’g. 
Webb, R., Hyde Park. 


Williams, R., Utica, 
37—Perley A. Pitcher, aa Watert’p 
38—Geo. R. og sas Syracuse. 
_4es, Ri, Chittenango. 


at’n.|36—Henry 


42—Chas. J. Hewitt, R., Locke. 
43—L. F. Wheatley, 'R., Hornell. 
44—John Knight, R., Arcade. 
45—Cosmo Cilano, R., Rochester 


Jes Decks ofecwe inghamto: 
41—F. A. Frost, R., Watkins Glen. 


12—E. F. Quinn, D., Manhattan. 29—A. H. 2p Wicks, Ric Kingston. 6—Fred’k. J. Slater. R., Gruce. 
13—Thos, F. Burehill, D , Man’h’n./30—Wm. T . Byrne, pe Loudonv’le.|47— f Campbeil R., Lockp'’t 
14—Bernard Downing,D., Man’h’n.|31—John F. Williams, R., Troy y-48—Wm. J. Hickey, R., Buffalo. 
15—John L. Buckley, ‘D.;’Man’h’n.|32—Thos. C. Brown, R., Sch’tady.|49—S. J. Wojtkowiak, D., B R 
16—T. I. Sheridan, D., Man’h’n. |33—H, E. H. Brereton, R., Bolton.|50—Nelson W. ee R., Eden. 
17—S. H. Hofstadter, R., Manhattanj34—W. T. Thayer, R., Chateaugay. 51—L. G. Kirkland, R. Randolph 

Recapitulation—Republicans, 26; Democrats, 24; 1 vacancy; total 51. 
b ASSEMBLY ELECTED IN 1928 TO SERVE IN,1929. 
, Albany—J. 30 Mereline Ave., (3) Sylvester A. Dineen, D.,¥429 W. 34th St.; 


H. Cahill, D., 
J. P. Hayes, D., 725 Broadway; Rudolph Roulier: 


Db. Cohoes. 
Allegany: -—H,. BE. Goodrich, Ry Richburg. 
arene N. J. Eberhard, D., 300 E. 162d St.; (2) 
W. F. Smith, D., 314 E. 140th St.; (3) Julius S. 
Berg, D., 327 Manida St.; (4) Herman M. Albert 
lost Cauldwell Ave.; (5) Harry \A. Samberg, 
40 Simpson &t.; (6) CCG; ager oe 
/ Bs Parker St.; (7) John F. Relay, 610 E 
182d St.; (8) J. A. Devany, Jr., D., 2308 Gintversity 


ve. 
Broome—(1) Edmund B. Jenks, Fag Whitney 

i Point; (2) Forman E. Whitcomb, Endicott. 
Cattaraugus—James W. Watson, R “New Albion. 
Cayuga—c. D. Van Alstine, R., Weedsport. 
Chautaugua—(l) H. FE, V. Porter, R. Jamestown; 


\ (2) Joseph ou oeeas | Ripley. 

it Chemung ck Turner, R. een. 
an Chenango—Bert Lord, R., Afton. 

"wig Clinton—C. D. Munsii, R., Ellenburgh. 


Columbia—Henry M. James, R., 
, ' Cortland—Irving F. Rice, R., Cortland. 

4 Deélaware—James R. Stevenson, R., Hobart. 

Dutchess—(1)_ Howard N. Allen, R., Pawling; 
4 2) John M. Hackett, R., Poughkeepsie. 

Erie (Buffalo, unless otherwise noted)—(1) C. J. 
Gimbrone, R., 524 Niagara St.; (2) Wm. L. 
| a8 Penhurst  Seget @) Frank X. 
| Goodell St.; (4) A. J. Canney, 
1 Marvin. St; (6) res B. Borkowski, 
} 76 Fisher 8 (6) H. W- Dickey, R., 31 
Fe Riley st.; (7) Rein L. Swartz, R., Kenmore; 


Hudson. 


y.* | Marcy, van 


(8) R. - Piper, R., Hamburg. 
Bavex-—Fred L. Porter, R., Crown Point. 
n Franklin—James E. Latour, R., Saranac 
. Fulton-Hamilton—B. Hutchinson, R.., 
x) Genesee—Charles P. Miller, R., South Byron. 

Fe Greene—Bllis W. Bentley, R., Windham. 
Herkimer—Wm. J. Thistiethiwaite, R., Old Forge. 
Jefferson—J. W. Cornaire, R., Cape Vincent. 

| Kings—(1) .¢ O..W. Hawkins, D 417 Pacific Bet 
: P Schanzer, D., 1669 Kinibell St., M. Beach; 
:: & Mi. J: Gillen, D., 806 Hicks St.; (4) Geo. B. Den~ 
% hen, D., 82 Clermont Ave.; (5) J 

‘ 238 Sumpter St.; 


Lake. 
Green Lake. 


CONEY D., 
My A >; 25 ¥ van yard Bee 453 ‘seen 

Wi Oey ve, ohn owar 

St.; oO St s g Ds 


(8) Li lly, 244 Carrol 
152-84th St. ) Cc. 
iD. giz Prospect Place; a) edward a: 
=e + da Adelphi St.; (12) E. 5. Moran 
at , 568 stn St.; (13) William Breitenbach D., 
7 ,D Ten Eyck St.; (14) J; F Nathanson, D., 
Ae 18) Havemeyer St.; (15) E. P. Doyle, D,, 639 
i + (16) Maurice Z. Bw ard, D., 
. L.; (17) G. W. Stewart, D., 39 McDon- 
ough St.; (18) Irwin Stelngut, D., 639 Fastern 
parnee, (19) Jerome G. a ro, D., 14 Suydam 
fe (0) eS ce A. Miller, 1h 22 Hancock St: 
35S A. Esquirol, D., 6 Pauls Pl.; iA 2) 
.J. H. Livingston, Di 67, bullwer Place; (23) A. 
i Cohen, D., 550.8 Saratoga Ave. 
| : Lewis—Edward bgt ee . Lowville, R.F.D. 5. 
Livyingston—A. G. Stockweather, R., Hunt. 
Madison—aA. et Age hee R,, Hamilton. 
Monroe—(1) G. Searle, R., 100 Southern Blvd., 
eeriont @ . J. McKay, R., 220 Ve Road, 


: (3) Haskell H. Marks, R Cumber- 
‘ aa St.; Ow Richard L. Suuriders, aoa Selye 
; Terrace; (5) W. Ray Austin, Spencerport. 


. Montgomery—Rutfus Saiechtmgtt, is, Fultonville. 
f Nassau—(1) Edwin W. Wallace, R., Rockville 


Centre; (2) Edwin R. Lynde, nS Massapequa. 
_ New iyictareiies Peter J. Hamill, 34_ Dominick 
St.; (2) M Theodore, D., 2G0 Grand St.; 


(4) Samuel Mandelbaum, D., 1 Scammel St.; 
(5)_ Frank A. Carlin, D., 639 10th Ave.: (6. 
L. J. Lefkowitz, R., 432 E. Houston St.; (7) 8. 8) 


Streit, ry 440 Columbus Ave.; (8) Henry O. 
170 2d Ave.; (9) Ira H. Holley, D.. 
215 W. doth St.; Go) Langdon W. Post., 


D., 290 
Park Ave.; (11) PH Sullivan, D., 149 Manhattan 
a (12) Jobn Byrnes, D., 242 E. 
13) J. H. Broderick, D., aia W. i21st St.; aaa ia 
1302 = ‘61st St.; (15) Abbot L. Moffat, 
R:, 51 E. Oden ; (16) ———————__D.. \e 
87th ee (17) Stowe Alterman, D., 127. 
bs (GES) * Ve 163 E. 
G9) F. E. Rivers t 
Cuvillier, D., 40k 
hinds: R 136 W. 139th St: (22) 
640 W. Rina Se: (23) A. A. Falk, D., 


Wineera (1) Fayette E. Pease, R., R.F.D., 7 
Lockport: (2) Roy Hewitt, Lewiston 

, 724 Rutgers St., Utica.; 

(2) Russell Ga ‘Dunmore, R New Hartford; (3) 

W. W. Elm 8t., Rome. 


eee a, 
1 Seaman 


Onondaga— (1) Horace M. Stone, R., Marcellus;. 
(2) Willis H. Sargent, R., 311 Summit Ave., 
Syracuse; (3) Richard B. Smith, R., 411 Elm 
St., Syracuse. 

Ontario—Robert A. Catchpole, R., Geneva 

Orange—(1) DeWitt C. Dominick i: aivalden; 


(2) Alexander G. Hall, R., Highland 
Oneans Rrack Lattin, R., Albion. 
Oswego—Victor C. Lewis, R. 


ton. 
Otsego—Frank M. Smith; R.; Springfield Center, 


Putnam—D. Mallory Stednabs. ge Brews 
Queens—(1) ae ants a Aes 38th St., 
Astoria; (2) F. B. Hende iddle Village: 


(3) P. T. a D., a Pee Ave., E. Elm- 


eee see @ Maurice 7 ile rik St., 
4 aurice eral Pe ore 
Park; (6) F Daierbatun Were St. 
Woodhaven. 
Heneociase 10) M. F. Breen, D., Troy; (2) Maurice 
itney, Berlin 
Richmond—(1) F. A. Hannigan, D., 70 Bement 


Ave., West Brighton; (2) Williai 

D., Tottenville. se, vy i ts cnx 
Hochland ered R. Horne, Jr., D., an 
vrttes Rhoda 


St. Lawrence—(1) 
Gouverneur; (2) Walter L. Pratt, 


Saratoga—Burton D. Esmond, , aliston Spa. 

Schenectady—(1l) Charles W. ‘echan ; Schen- 
ectady; (2) W, W. Wemple, Jr., R., 1069 Wendell 
Ave, enectady. 

Schoharie—Kenneth H. Fake, R., Cobleskill. 

pabuyien eee W. Winters, R., Wat 

Seneca—J. D. Pollard, R., Seneca F; 

Steuben— (1) Wilson Messer, R., Corning; - (2) 
James T. Foody, R., Hornell. 


Suffolk—(1) John G.’ Downs, Rea, Cutchogue; (2) 
< remem ry peel a R,, Smithtown Bran ranch, 
ullivan—. he EonaDD, ., Hurle 
Tioga—Frank G. Miller, R., A chin. yes 
Tompkins—James R. Robinson, R., Ithaca. 
Ulster—Millard Davis, R., Kerhonkson. : 
Warren—Paul L. jap Ri Glens oy 
MA abae gor A. Bartholomew, R 
Wayne—Harry A. Tellier, R. North R 
Westchester—(1) C. H. Hathawa R., 61 Leonard 
Rd., _ Bronxy’ lie; ille: (2) Fierbont ze Shonk, R. R., eats 
(3 Sondre 


(4) 

‘Alexander pare: Garniost, Bf High tad fs ones 

(5) W. F. Condon, R., 7s: Hitiot Ave., SEA ees 
Wyoming—J. R. Hanley, R., Perry. - 

Yates—HEdwin C. Nutt, R., Penn Yan.,R.D. No. 10. 


» Whitehall. 


Rea Democrate 64, Republicans, 86: total, 150. 


ee 


Di gta db wt iene 


civil and _ecclesiasti 

of Aloe — India 
Tro) been Director a mmissa 

Fort Orange. pte gos 


First English Period, 


Bt: country or qualified for the office. 
Third English Period (Pre-Reyolutionary). 


Sir Danvers Osborne, Gov..... ‘October 10, 1753 

. James De Lancey, Lieut.-Go 

' Sir Charles Hardy, Gov...... 3 

James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov.. .June 3, 
Cadwallader Colden, Pres. of 


_- Robert Monckton, Gov......... October 26, 1761 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov.No 
Robert Monckton, Goy......... June , 1? 

' Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. June 28, 1763 


Cadwallader Col 
Earl of Dunmore 


William Tryon, 
Cadwallader Colden, 


GOV Mera <= = 


_ Andrew Billiott, Lieut-Goy.. ‘ ‘ /Aprii 17, 1783 
| NOTES ON THE THIRD ENGLISH PERIOD. 
Sir Danvers Osborne received his appointment 
as Governor of New York (in England), on August 
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1, 1753. He then sailed for America, a 
the port of New York on October 7, 753. He 


The above information is contained i I 
written by Lieut.-Gov. James De Lancey eo the i 
Lords of Trade, dated October 15, 1753. 
Gees Baer fee a — A Governors . 
volutionary War, but 0 = 
nized by the State of New York. bei Seid 


Government by the Provincial Congress. 


le the powers of ‘government, 
cal, were vested in the Director 
Company and his Council. 


F _| Peter Van Brugh Livingston. .. . 
Pichard Nicolls, Gov............ Sept.(w.s.) 8, 1664 | Nathaniel Woodhull, Pres.protem.ancust se 4aye 
Pa ROW aii ws ae" August 17, 1668 Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem. November 2! 77 een 
Second Dutch Period. aes woot celeinats SaaS December 6,1775 °° 
Cornelis Evertse & War Council. Aug. (ws.) 12, 1673 aring, Pres. pro tem...... December 16, 1775 
Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen...... Sept.(n.s.) 19, 1673 See por ane eetia we E rebranty at 1776 i 
Second English Period (Early Colonial). Nathaniel Woodhull....... 2)! )/July 9117 <i 
Edmond Andros, Goy..........Nov.(v.s.) 10, 1674 | Abraham Yates ic., Pres. pro tem. August 10; 1776. os 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov.November 16, 1677 | Abraham Yates jr............. August 28, 1776 i 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov... ...~ August 7, 1678 | Peter R. Livingston............ September 26, 1776 Pa 
Anthony Brockholls, Gov....... = re) = ee Wie ee mpeg cee 6, es AON 
gus : 4 . pro tem. ...Apr £ SS 
g 11, 1688 | Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April TT ia. uy 
-October — 9, 1688 | Leonard Gansevoort, Pres. protem.April 18, 1777 org 
J 3, 1689 | Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. . April 21,1777 ‘oe 
Se es M 19, 1691 | Abraham Ten Broeck......... April # 28, 1777 “ 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Pres. om 
26,1691] Council Safety........ 0s... 14, 1777 Be 
16, "| __ Blected. \ 
19, 1701 | George Clinton...../Ulster Co... ... 9.177705 ee 
19, 1701 | John Jay....../7 7! 1795 
2 3, 1801 ° 
December 18, cee H 
& 1709 | John Tayler....... J -|Mareh, 1817 ‘ 
i De Witt Clinton... . 18 ‘ 
10, 1710 | Joseph C. Yates.... Nov. 6, 1822 ‘| 
14, 1710 | De Witt Clinton.... -|Nov. 3, 1824 ry 
” 1719 | Nathaniel Pitcher...]Sandy Hill... .. Feb. 11, 1828 ¥ 4 
September 17, 1720 -|Nov. 5, 1828 k 
172g | Enos T. Throop..../Auburn........ Mar. 12, 1829 ) 
p Van Bam, Pres. of Council. .July 1, 1731 | Yyhbam L. Marcy. .| STOY... 2.1.25. ov. 7,1 ¥ 
William Cosby, Gov... ....... August 1, 1732 . -jAuburn........ Nov. 7, 1838 ; 
George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 | y --|Pultonham,.... Nov, 8, 1842 { 
George Clarke, Lieut.-Gov...... October 30, 1736] Silas Wright....... Canton........ Nov. 5, 184: ES 
George Clinton, Gov......... -. .September 22’ 1743 pe BA eS setee Geneseo........ oe 9 j 
NOTES ON THE SECOND ENGLISH PERIOD. | Washington Hunt. .|Lockpost...... Nov. 5, 1850 
SAtdros: was Governor of New England, New York ete oil Onnereatares Sa ree 2, Sa j 
The Barl of Bellomont died March 5, 1701. « King...... Queens Co...... Nov. 4, 1856 > 
Before 1709 the administration of government, ; . -|Nov. 2, 1858 ” 
when the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- fleld....... Nov. 4, 1862 \ 
ernor were vacant, was vested in the Council, the -|Nov, 8, 1864 : 
right to preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor. D Nov. 3, 1868 2. 
Pakr 1702 to 1738 New York and New Jersey onan ht ii Now. oy aete i 
Beat ei ne ny, Waste | Soctus Robinson”); (wimiee Nov. #1876. 
oin mbent. .¢. {Elmira 2... eis fare a: 
John West, seviithi Lord De La Warr, was ap- {| Alonzo B. Cornell... Nee. — City.|Nov. 4, afee : fd 
pointed Governor in June, 1737, and resigned the . ae Re v diea's ale Nov. 7, tee : 
title in September, 1737; but he never came to this -/Elmira...,..... ree 6, Bet u 


Levi P. Morton. . . .| Rhinecliff . 

Frank S. Black...../Troy.... .|Nov. 3, 1896 
Boy Sot oe ee Li : thet e te us 

. Octob: 12, 1753 | Benj. B. Odell jr. . .| Newburg. .|Nov. 6, 1$ 
Sones 311755 | Frank W. Higgins. .{Olean...... ‘|Nov. .8; 1904 : 

1757 | Charles E. Hughes..|New York City.|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace White...... Syracuse......- Oct. 6, 1910 ii 
yun August 4, 1760 | John A. Dix....... eee Hf. beh 8 sone 
-Gov.August 8, 1761] William Sulzer..... ew Yor y.|Nov. 5, 

Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. August 8, 1761 :  aisikaiboae 5 : et, ve 1913 
vember 18, 1761 ov. 3, Y 
Noy. 5, 1918 
28, 1763 | Nathan L. Miller. .|eyrecuse..<. Nov. 2, 1920 4 
November 13, 1765 | Alfred E. Smith.... Nov. 7, 1922 


OV 
Lieut.-Gov.Septembei 12, 1769 
eLober 19, 1770 


F. D. Roosevelt .. .j|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 om 


srorais nieneezie ss July 9, 1771 NOTES ON THE STATE PERIOD. 
ee agin ak ae The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 


time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared‘ elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On the thirteenth ; 
day of February, 1787, an act was passed for regu-~ ; 
lating elections, which provided that the Governer 
and Lieutenant-Gevernor should enter on the i 
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duties of their respective offices on the lst ot July 
after their lection. 

Taylor (1817) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became acting Governor. 

The‘ Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 
the year 1823, take office on Jan. 1. 

Pitcher. (1828) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became acting Governor. 

Throop (1829) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became Governor upon the resignation of Van 
Buren, He was elected, November, 1830, for a full 
erm. 

Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
‘President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) Tesigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Goy- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor, Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from Office. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE GOVERNOR. 
~ The following is the oath prescribed by law for the 
Governor ot the State of New York on assuming 
office. 


' “1 do solemnly swear, that I will support the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of the State of New York, and that 
I will faithfully discharge the duties of the office 
of Governor, according to the best of my ability. 

“And I do further solemnly swear, that I have 
not directly or mdirectly paid, offered or prom- 
ised to pay, contributed, or offered or promised 

to contribute, any money or other valuable 
thing as a consideration or reward for the 
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giving or withholding a vote>at the election at 

which iv elected to said office, and have not 

rte any promise to influence the giving or 
olding any such vote.” 

see executive a is vested in the Governor 


in accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and of the statutes. 


The Governor is Commander-in-Chief of the 


Military and naval forces 0.1_che State. 

He acts as ex-officio member of various boards 
and commissions. 

He is required to communicate by message to 
the Legislature at every session the condition of 
the State, and to recommend such matters to it 
as he may judge expedient. 

He may convene the Legislature, or the Senate 
only, on extraordinary occasions, 

The Governor shall cause to be kept in the Ex- 
ecutive Chamber journals of the daily transactions 
of his office, files of all official records, together 
with statements of all applications for pardon, 
commutation or other executive clemency, and of 
his action thereon. 

He is required to transact all necessary busi- 
por the officers of government, civil and 
militar 

He shall expedite all such measures as may be 
resolved upon by the Legislature, and shall take 
care that the laws are faithfully executed. 

The age to veto any bill passed by the Legis- 
lature vested in the Governor. 

The term of office of the Governor is two years, 
and he receives an annual salary of $25,000, and 
the use of a furnished executive residence. 

He is authorized to appoint a counsel, @ secre- 
tary, a military secretary, and oF clerks and 
other assistants as may be necessar 

The Privy Seal is the Arms of the State sur- 
rounded by the inscription ‘‘State of New York— 
Executive Privy Seal.” 


‘UNITED STATES SENATORS FROM NEW YORK STATE, 1789-1926. 


The State was not represented in the first session 
of the first Congress, which began at New York, 


Names in Italics in the above table are those of 


Senators who were appointed by the Governor in | were: 
recess of the Legislature and whose successors were | North, Watson, 


chosen at the next session of that body. 
Senators were chosen by the Legislature prior to 


1914; since then, by popular vote, at < general Gree (2d term), Wright ¢ 


election. 


Returns. 
“ae Ye ve oe MES sr iss.ors 1096) No. tax. | Tot. No. eel ae 
1 eae EE Seal RR ESE 4/490|| 1998222272200; Savona | Pbabees | Sga8S18 
1022 0 ae eeees aig, 300 065,136 LE i Cones 537,48 ‘724.927 54,603,810 
1924.22.21... 830,671 |. 1,228,771 | 27,507:54 taconite] POMTEE fui Sea 


[aoe 6, 1789, and adjourned Sept. 29, rie The 


second session began at New York Jan. 4, 1790. 


NAME. Residence, | Pol. }When Elected | NAME. Residence. | Pol. ; When Elected 
Philip a Albany. Fed..|1789, July 16]!Daniel S. Dickinson.|Bing’mton. |D. ..|1844, Ni 
Rufus King. . New York.|Fed..|1789, July 16||Daniel S. Dickinson. Bing’ "mton, |D. : |}1845; Jan. ig 
Aaron Burr. . New York.|/D.../1791, Jan. 19)|John A. Dix....... Albany....|D...|1845, Jan. 18 
Rufus King. | ..|New York. |Fed..|1795, Jan. 27||Daniel S. Dickinson. |Bing’ Store D. . :|1845, Feb. 6 
John Laurance,.... New York. |Fed..|/1796, Nov. 9 Wiliam: H. Seward..|Auburn. Whig|1849, Feb. 9 
Philip Schuyler..... Albany....|Fed..}1797, Jan. 24||/Hamilton Fish. .... New York Whig|1851, Mch.16 
John S. Hobart. . |Huntington Fed..}1798, Jan. 11||William H. Seward..|Auburn. Whig|1855, Feb. 3 
William North..... Duan’sb'gh/Fed..|1798, May Preston King. ..... Pood nsburg Eg ..|1857, Feb. 5 
James Watson..... New York.|/D...|1798, Aug. 17'|Ira Harris. ........ Albany. . ..-|18@1, Feb. 3 
Gouverneur Morris. }Morrisania|Fed..}1800, April 3/|Edwin D. Morgan. . Ae York. Ez: . .|1863, Feb. 
John Armstrong... .|Rhinebeck. |I’ed../1800, Nov. 6||Roscoe Conkling... |Utica..... R...|1867, Jan. i 
John Armstrong... ./Rhinebeck. |fed..|1801, Jan. 27||Reuben E. Fenton. . La ee R...)1869, Jan. 20 
DeWitt Clinton. ...|Newtown../D...|1802, Feb. 9||Roseoe Conkling. . .|Utica..... R...|1873, Jan. 22 
Theodore Bailey....|/Po’keepsie.}D...|1803, Feb. 1!|Francis Kernan... .|Utica..... D...|1875, Jan. 21 
John Armstrong. ...|Rhinebeck, |D...|1803, Dec Roscoe Conkling... |/Utica..... R...|1879, Jan. 22 
John Smith........|Br'khaven./D...|1804 Feb. 4|'Thomas C. Platt... Owego. |. .|R...|1881; Jan. 20 
John Armstro .|Rhinebeck, |D...|1804, Feb. 4]|Warner Miller... .. Herkimer. .|R...|1881, July 16 
Samuel L. Mite till. New York,|D...|/1804, Nov. 9||Elbridge G. Lapham|Can’daigua/R.. .|1881, July 22 
ohn Smith........ Br’khaven,|D..:|1807, Feb. _3]|William M. Evarts..|New York,|/R...|1885, Jan. 20 
. Obadiah German. ..}Norwich..,|/D...|1809, Feb. 17||Frank Hiscock. .... Syracuse. .|R...|1887, Jan. 20 
Rutus King........ Jamaica,..|Fed..|1813, Feb. 2||David B. Hill...... Elmira..../D...|1891, Jan. 21 
Nathan Sanford... .|New York.|D...|1815, Feb. 7|lRdward Mar hy, Jr. Troy... Cneg D...|1893, Jan. 17 
Rufus King........ Jamaica. .:|Fed..|1820; Jan: 8||Thomas C. Platt. ..\Owego. ...|R.. 1897! Jan: 20 
Martin Van Buren..|Kinderho’k|D...|1821; Feb. 6||Chauneey M. Tepey New Yorks, |R. | 11899, Jan. 18 
Nathan Sanford... .|New York. |D...|1826, Jan. 14//Thomas C. Platt. ..|Owego....|R.. 1903, Jan. 21 
Martin Van Buren., |Kinderho’k|D...|/1827, Feb. 6/|Chauncey M. Depew Now, York.|R. ..|1905; Jan. 18 
Charles 8. Dudley. .|Albany....]D.../1829, Jan. 15||Elihu Root........ New York./R...|1909; Jan. 19 
William L. Marcy. .|Albany....)D...]1831, Feb. 1/|James A. O’Gorman|New York.|D..~|1911, Mch.3 
Silas Wright, Jr... .|Canton....|D.../1833; Jan. 4||J. W. Wadsworth, Jr.|Geneseo...|R_ | _|1914° Nov. 
Nath. P. Tallmadge. Po’keepsie.|D...|1833, Feb. 5||William M. Calder.. Brooklyn. .|R...|1916; Nov. 7 
Silas oa its Canton D...|1837, Feb. _7||J. W. Wadsworth, Jr.|Geneseo...|R.. 20, Noy. 2 
Nat madge.|Po' ‘Keepsle. D...|1840, Jan. 14]|Royal 8. Copeland..|New York.|D. ..|1922) Nov. 7 
Silas Wright, Jr. .|D...|1843, Feb. 7||Robert F. Wagner. .|New York.|D....|1926, Nov. 2 
H'y A, Foster D...!1844, Nov.30!!Royal S. Copeland . |New York.'D.. .11928, Nov. 6. 


Senators who resigned before thelr terms 

King, Laurance, Schuyler (2d term), See 
ailey, Armstrong Ge tle ing d~ term 
* erm), 
King (3d term), Van Buren erin’ Mar = 


a ter 
3d term), Platt (ist term). m), ‘Conkling 


YIELD OF THE NEW YORK STATE INCOME TAX 
(Calendar years; yield shown for each year is on income of preceding year.) 


a ST a aaa "RE" a a a er ne 
Year. Reti 


urns. 


Tax Yield. 


Year. 


{ 
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MAYORS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ne MAyors. Terms. MAYors. Terms. Mayors. Terms. 
seal ee ae Se ett anaes aN ts, 
1 |Thomas Willett...| 1665 34 | Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726]| 67 | William V. Brady .{1 47-184 
2 |Thomas Delavall..}| 1666 35 | Robert Lurt: --{1726-1735]| 68 |W. F. Haveme ee 1eae-1ed6 
3 |Thomas Willett... 1667 36 ul Richard... ..|1735-1739}| 69 |Caleb S. W Hull} 1849-1851 
@ |C. Steenwyck..... 1668-1670)} 37 | John Cruger, Sr. ._/1739-1744|| 70 Gs C. Kingsland. ..|/1851-1858 
& |Thomas Delav: 1671 38 | Stephen Bayard. ../1744-1747|| 71 A. Westervelt...|1853-1855 
6 |Matthias Nicolls. . 1672 39 | Edward Holland . .|1747-1757|| 72 remmanee Wood.. .}1855-1858 
7 |Jobn Lawrence. ... 1673 40 | John Cruger, Jr...|1757-1766|| 73 |Daniel F. Tiemann|1858-1860 
8 | William Dervail. . 1675 41 | Whitehead Hicks../1766-1776|| 74 |Fernando Wood... {1860-1862 
9 [Nicholas de Meyer 1676 42 | D.Matthews, Tory]1776-1784|| 75 eactes Opdyke... ./1862-1864 
10 |S. van Cortlandt. . 1677 43 | James Duane..... 1784-1789|| 76 G. Gunther, . ../1864-1866 
14 |Thomas Delavall 1678 44 | Richard Varick. 1789-1801}| 77 Tone T. Hoffman. .|1866-1868 
12 |Francis Rombouts.| 1679 45 | Edward Livingston] 1801-1803 78 }T. Coman (Acting) 868 
13 |William Dyre..... 1680-1681|| 46 | De Witt Clinton. ./1803-1807|} 79 |A. Oakey Hall. 1869-1872 
14 |C. Steenwyck..... 1682-1683)| 47 | Marinus Willett. ..]1807-1808|| 80 |W. F. Havemeyer. sie rade 
15 |Gabriel Miunvilie. . 1 48 | De Witt Clinton. ./1808-1810|| 81 |S.B.H.Vance(Act. ) 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 168. 49 | Jacob Radcliff. ...}1810-1811]| 82 |Wm. H. Wickham. 1875-4876 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .|1686-1687|| 50 | De Witt Clinton. -]1811-1815]| °83 Sith t Toly. eats 1877-1870 
18 |Peter Delanoy. . 1689-1690}} 51 | John Ferguson... . 1815 84 {Edward Coopef.. .|1879-1888 
19 |John Lawrence. ... 1691 52 | Jacob Radcliff. -|1815-1818|| 85 | William R. Grace. .|1881-1882 
20 |A. De Peyster. .. ./1692-1695|| 53 |C. D. Colden..... 1818-1821}| 86 |Franklin Edson. . .|1883-1884 
21 bf reegt Merritt. . _|1695-1698|} 54 Stephen Allen. .... 1821-1824|| 87 | William R. Grace.)|1885-1886.. 
22 |J. De Peyster.. a os 1698-1699/|| 55 | William Paulding..|1825-1826]| 88 |Abram 8. Hewitt, .|1887-1888 
23 |David Provost. ?..|1699-1700|| 56 | Philip Hone. ..... 1826-1827|| 89 |Hugh J. Grant, 1889-1892 
24 |Isaac de Reimer...|1700-1701|| 57 | William aulding..|1827-1829]| 90 |Thomas F. Gilroy .|1893-1894 
25 |Thomas Noell. . . .}1701-1702}| 58 | Walter Bowne. .. .|1829-1833]| 91 | William L. Strong. |1895-1897 
26 |Philip French... .. 1702-17 59 | Gideon Lee....... 1833-1834|| 92 |R. A. Van Wyck. .|1898-1901 
27 |William Peartree. ./1703-1707|| 60 |C. W. Lawrence.. .|1834-18 $3 aes Low. 555400 1902-1 
28 |Ebenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710|| 61 | Aaron Clark...... 1837-1839]| 94 |G. B. McClellan. .!1904-1909 
29 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711|| 62 | Isaac L. Varian 1839-1841]| 95 | William J.Gaynor.}1910-1913 
30 |Caleb Heathcote. .|1711-1714|| 63 | Robert H. Morris.}1841-1844|| 96 Ardoiph L. Kline. . 1913 ° 
31 |John Johnson..... 1714-1719)| 64 | James H: “ATES 1844-1845]| 97 |John P. Mitchel 1914-1917 
32 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720|| 65 . F. Havemeyer.|1845-1846}| 98 |John F. Hylan 1918-1925 
33 _'Robert Waiters. ..'1720-1725|' 66 |Andrew H. Mickle!1846-1847|| 99 |James J. Walk 92) 


Robert A. Van Wyck was the first mayor of 


County (Staten Island) became Richmond Borough. 


Greater New York, formed by the consolidation of the 
several counties into five boroughs of a united 
municipality, effective Jan. 1, 1898. 

New York County became Manhattan Borough, 
Kings County became Brooklyn Borough; and that 
part of New York County just north of the Harlem 
River (the upper slice of which had been taken from 
Westchester County) became Bronx Borough; Queens 
County became Queens Borough; and Richmond 


The several county boards of supervisors were 
ye ey into a common Board of Aldermen. 

Board of Aldermen has since become (under 
the po-ealient Home Rule Act) the Lower Branch of 
the Municipal Assembly, whose Upper Branch was 
then made to consist of the Board of Estimate and 
Cg ear tene ga 

two bodies constitute the local legislature, 
coinciding in power with the Select and Common 
Councils in Philadelphia and some other cities. 


MUSEUMS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


American Academy of Arts and Letters—Broadway,|Jumel Mansion 


between 155th and 156th Sts. Art ers 
Terrace entrance, weekdays, Ns A.M., to 5 P.M.; 
Sundays and holidays, 2 P.M., to 5 P.M. Free. 
American Museum of 'Naturai’ History—77th St. 
Le ag Columbus Ave. and Central Park eee 
Beka Si days, 1M to 5 P.M, 9 A. to 
Pe ae un: > 
aot et 28th St. 


Pini o Monnaie fo tae eR Te and 156th Museum. of the American Indian, Heye Foundation— ‘ J 
ee Open daily (except Mondays) 2 P. M. to Broadway and 155th St. Free. Open) daily, 
10 A. 


Open, free, every day; 
oP. M.; Oct.-March, 


of—Fifth Ave. and 57th St. 
yn—Flatbush Ave. and 


P.M. 
Ajuariayi Batts 


Park. 
April-Sept., 9 - to d 
9 A. M. to 4 


Botanic Garden, Broo. 


(Washington's  Headquarters)— 

Edgecombe Ave. and 160th St. Free. Open 
daily and Sunday, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art—Fifth Ave. and 80th- 
84th St. Open, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., the year 
through, except Saturdays, Sunevae and holidays, 
when the closing hour will be 6 P. M. The open- 
ing hour on Sundays is 1 P. M. Free daily (ex- 
cept Mondays and Fridays, 25c.). 


to 5 P. M,. (except Sundays and holidays, 
LP: uM O 5 P. M.). 


useum of the Peaceful Arts—24 W. 40th St, 
Open 10 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Sundays and 
holidays. Free. 


New York Historical Sige and maha pay ig 


Malbone St. ‘(Empire Boulevard). Open daily, Park eee and ith St open week days 9 9A ae 
free. to ry and on holidays, Spa ri 
Botanic Gar N. __Y¥.—Bronx oe north of} inission free. Closed Christmas, New 


Pelham Parkway. Open daily, free 
Brooklyn institute of Arts and Sctences, Central 
Museum—Eastern Parkway and Washington 
Arran TEM 16 PML. Pree (except Mon 
gee 2 Be: “Children’s Museum, 


July ie and Pian keat vines open on other holidays! 
Bp) 

Poe ie eos Park, saree i Road and — 
Grand Boulevard, Bronx. Open daily. 

Roertch Museum—310 Riverside Drive. Paintings . 


ys and Tuesdays, 25c.) 
iy - Open ae , 10 A. M. and other creative arts. 
ie ae ee 8. M. to b “a 6 eee ss aa oie ee 20th if apes ee 
t t pen ‘ to open y 
rien eee toe PW Nes ‘os 5 P. M. Admission 25 cents, Saturdays and 


™M.). 
unces Pceebioad and Pearl Sts. Museum 
et ev oneacuey, relics and paintings. Open 9 


Me ne Sane ta rah ane. 


Sundays free. Free at all times to school children 
with teachers. 
The Cloisters—698 Fort Weshinctes Ave. 10 A. 
to 5 P. M.; Sundays, 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. Giosed 
a the Winter. ger free, 


—Facing East R at dus 

cracte a E. 89th Sts Opened March 21, 1927, except Mondays and Fridays, 25 cents 
as the M of the City of New York. > Oreo | Van Cortlandt House—Van Cortlandt Park, Broad: 
home of hibald Gracie, a or daca an Walton, way and 249d St., prone, oe (excep PML 
he itin 10M, to @ a P.M; Bundays. and A eal Open’ a Paty, 20 . to 5 i 
holidays, 2 P. M. P. M. Grana | Washington’ Seidanirere Weak: “{60th St.; near, 
Grana Central Art 1g 100% SEAM | Amsterdam Ave. Open 9 A. M.to5 P.M.’ Free. 
Be cont Terminal. Open. daily, Zoo, Bron —Bronx Park.\ Open daily, 10 A. M. to 
-, E23 B _Soctely of America Museum and library, on oar ad sunsets Free (except Mondays 

ispan of Broadway. Open i0 A pe ise Free. en dail 

BEM dally: LP. Mto5 P.M. Reading | Z00, Brookiyn=Prospett Park. Ni Sis 


Boo any ede todas E. M. daily, except 
<i sunday pnd Monday, 


‘Zoo, Centrat Park—Fllth Ave. and 63d St. 
daily. 


‘ 


| 
} 
i, 
4 


nee 
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New York City—Governing Officials. 


Pinckney; Supt. Public Buildings and Offices—John 
F,. Plunkett; Swpt. of Buildings—Charles Brady; 
Secretary, Bur. of Buildings—Louis Frank. 
Bronx—President of the Borougk—Henry Bruck- 
ner; Commissioner of Public Works—William 


DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS 
Accounts—Commissioner, James <A. Higgins 
ee: Deputies ($7,000. each)—Edward H. 
yes (C. P. A.); Edward F. Bennett; appointed 
by the Mayor; force consists of several deputies 


and foree of accountants. The duty of the bureau 
is to investigate the various departments and 
bureaus. 


Art Commission, Municipal.—Headquarters, 
City Hall; consists of the Mayor, the Presidents of 
the Métropolitan Museum of Art, New York Public 
Library, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and -Sciences 
(or trustees appointed as their representatives) and 
six members appointed by the Mayor at the nomina- 


. tion of the Fine Arts Federation, one of whom must 


be an architect, one a painter, one a sculptor, and 
three must be laymen. The Commission passes on 
all monuments and statues and the like. 
Budget—Director of. 
Director—Charles L, Kohler ($12,000). 
Civil Service Commission. 
President Abr. Kaplan (38,500. Gans 
—Abr. Kaplan . Commtssto 
$7,500 each)—John J. ies ‘and Ferdinand 
. Morton. Se kee A. Healy. Assistant 
ecretary, Joseph F, McDonald. Director of Exami- 
nations—Thomas C. Murray, Chief Clerk—George H. 


. Eberle, 


Correction—Department of. 
\ (Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 


Commissioner—Richard C. Patterson, Jr. ($10,000) 
Ist Deputy Commissioner—Robert L. Tudor ($7,000) ; 
2d Deputy Commissioner—Isaac Goldberg ($6,500): 
And a force of aids. 


Government of the City of New Kork. 
BOARD OF ESTIMATE AND APPORTIONMENT (UPPER BRANCH MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY). 
2 Length Term 
OFFICIAL TITLE. Name. Politics, Salary. |of Term.} , Expires. 
$25,0¢° | 4 years [Dec. 31, 1933 
uni ab Diy | 4 yeue Wee 30 18a 
ident Board of Aldermen... years |Dec. 
Borough President of Manhatta: Dem 15,000 | 4years |Dec. : A Eb, 
Borough President of Bronx.. .} Dem. 15,000 | 4years |Dee. 31, 1333 
Borough President of Brookly: _ r Den. 15,000 | 4years |Dec. 31, er 
Borough President of Queens... .|George U. Harvey..... Rep. 15,000 | 4years |Dec. 31, aes 
Borough President of Richmond...... John A. Lynch........ Dem 15,000 | 4years 'Dec. Si) 1 
d of Estimate and Apportionment has its The Board of Estimate prepares the yearly city 
peeaqdaers at the Municipal Building. The Mayor | budget for the Board of Aldermen, which can reduce 
has’3 votes: Pres. Bd. Aldermen, 3; Boro: Presidents, | but not increase the budget. The Board of Estimate 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, 2 each; Boro. Presidents, | bas power to grant franchises and aslo to issue bonds 
Bronx, Queens, and Richmond, 1 each. for public improvements. 
BOARD OF ALDERMEN (LOWER BRANCH, MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY). 
DISTRIOT. Polit. || DisTRIcrT. Name. Polit. {} DISTRICT. Name. Polit. 
. F. Tanahey .| Dem. Dem. 
ee . Graubard...|Dem. Dem. 
cy Dem. Dem. 
4, Den. Dem. 
5. Dem. Den. 
6.. Den. Dem. 
he Dem. Dem. 
Brive ced« Dem Dem. 
Deresresie 6 Dem Den. 
10... ones Rep Den. 
1i. Dem Den. 
12. 2..... Dem Den. 
RB stoys. bei iP. S. Dowd... .| Dem. Dem. 
14......., John F. Carroll! Dem. Dem. 
‘15. . C. Baldwin 3d] Rep. : Rep. 
16. 1, Cassidy.....| Dem. Dem. 
17, W. Solomon....| Dem. em. 
18. iT. J. Sullivan,..}| Dem ‘Deutschmann| Dem. 
19, i. R. Moore Rep Rich’nd: 63] Denis Corcoran.; Dem. 
20. .{E. T. Kelly. Dem R, Kaltenmeier .| Dem 
1 BOE ae . C. Hawkins .| Rep. al Pea 
22......... J. B. Henrich ...'Dem 
The City Clerk, Michael J. Cruise ($10,000), term six years, is appointed by the Board of Aldermen. 
BOROUGH OFFICERS. 
(City Hall, Manhattan; others, Borough Halls.) 

Manhattan—President of the Borough—Julius | Flynn; Secretary of the Borough—Wm. J. McKeown. 
Miller; Commissioner of Public Works—Joseph Brooklyn—President of the Borough—James J. 
Johnson; Assistant Commissioner of Public Works— | Byrne; Commissioner of Public Works—Henry Hes- 
H. Warren Hubbard; Secretary of the Borough— pan Mii ey oy the Borough— Agnes Leonard 
Bugene F. McLaughlin; Assistant to the President— | of Hlghesabe Te cas Wotan: ‘Gnter Bug tiieer ret 
Samuel Weintraub; Chief Engineer—Clifford M. 


oe aS roe ge * ; 
eens— ent of ¢ orough—George U. 
Harvey; Commisstoner of Public Workssobn J. 
Halleran; Borough Secretary—Frederick Sasse. 
Richmond—President of the Borough—John A. 
Lynch; Commisstoner of PublicW orks—DavidS. Rendt. 


OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT. 


Manhattan—City Prison (Tombs) is at CG E 
and Franklin Sts. The Penttentiary and Work. 


St. and Boston Rd; (12th), 1130 St. v. 
Brooklyn—City Prison is at No. 149 Ashland St. 
is in rear of the Court 


Lae ob gt dogg of. 

(Pier A, North River.) 
The Commissioner, Michael Cosgrove ($10,000) 

1s appointed by the Mayor. Direcior Pori— 

John M. Ener’. va ve the pas Coe 

Education—Department of, 
(Manhattan, Park Ave. and 58th St., Volunteer 6600; 
0) 


_ Brookiyn, 131 Livingston S8t., M 
Prestdent—Geo. J. R: aun p80) 
dent—Vacant. Other 


000). 

al in ($25,000). Supt. of S p= 
ies—Patrick Jon 12,000). Wnonee: 
Witten 3. O'Shea 25-000. , ‘Si ¢. 


ehned Building; 


New York City—Municipal Officers. 
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The Board of Education consists of seven members 


' appointed for seven years each by the Mayor, and 


removable by the Mayor on charges after a hearing. 

they serve without pay. re 
“There are fifty-four Loca? School Boards, with 

five members in each, serving five years each (no 
eriety)é and bet by the respective Borough 

Presidents. ey look after the schools in ade: 

tailed way, subject to the Board of Education. 

The Board of Superintendents consists of the 
Superintendent of Schools and a number of Asso- 
ciate Superintendents. 

. the Superintendent of Schools is the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Department of Education. 
Elections—Board of. 

(General and Manhattan, Municipal Building; 
Bronx, 442 East 149th St.; Brooklyn, Rm. 600, 
Municipal Building; Queens, 89-31 16lst St., 
Jamaica; Richmond, Borough Hall, New Brighton. 
President—John R. Voorhis.  Other_ members— 

Valentine J. Hahn, Secretary; Moses J. Wafer, Jacob 

A. Livingston. Members’ salary, each, $8,000. Chief 

Clerk—S. Howard Cohen. Dep. Chief Clerk—George 

W.. Conklin. 

The -members of the Board’ of Elections are 
appointed for two years by the Board of Aldermen, 
upon the recommendation of the County Committee 
of the two dominant political parties in the state as 
constituted and organized in the Counties of New 
York and Kings. It is, by law, 2 bi-partisan body. 


Estimate and Apportionment—Board of. 

Headquarters—Municipal Building. Secretary— 
Peter J. McGowan. 

Finance—Department of. 

Headquarters—Municipal Building. 

City Comptroller-—Charles W. Berry 328-000) 
Chief  Accountant—Duncan MacInnis ($10,500); 
City Collector—Wm. Reid, jr. ($7,500). 

Bureau of City Collections, Tazes, Assessments, and 
Arrears, and Water Tazes and Rent—Manbattan, 
Municipal Building; Bronx, 177th St. and Arthur 
Ave.; Brooklyn, Municipal Building, Brooklyn; 
Queens, 5 Court Square, L. I. City; Richmond, 
Borough Hall, St. George. 

The City Chamberlain, Edward J. Flynn, Muni- 
cipal Building ($12,000), is appointed by the Mayor. 
Fire Department. 

(anhattan, Munic. Bldg.; Brooklyn, 365 Jay St.) 

Commisstoner, John J. Dorman, appointed by the 
Mayor ($10.000). 

Deputy Fire Commisstoners, Joseph M, Hannon, 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond; Charles W. 
Jannicky, Brooklyn and Queens. Chie/—John Xenlon. 
Deputy Chief—Brooklyn and Queens, John Davin. 
Chief erire Marshal—Thomas ?P. Brophy. 


Health—Department of. 

(Manhattan, 505 Pearl.St., general headquarters; 
Bronx, 464 BE. Tremont Ave.; Brooklyn, Wil- 
loughby and Fleet Sts.; Queens, 165-08 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica; Richmond, Terminal Bldg., St. 

George, S. I. 
Commissioner, appointed by the Mayor, Dr. 
ra teat Commissioner, 
anitary Super- 
Secretary 


sioner of Health (President), the Commissioner of 
Hospitals, the Commissioner of Sanitation Dr. 
William Schroeder, Jr., and two members appointed 
by the Mayor. 
making. to which the city is subject, as regards 
foods, drugs, noises, occupations, etc. 
Hospitals, Department of. 
Commiscioner, appointed by Mayor; and several 


deputies. 
Law Department. 
Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, Muni- 
Queens, Municipal Buil ). Coar- 
poration Counsel—Arthur J. W. Hilly ¢ 15,000). 
Secretary——Joseph H. Johnston ($7,500). 
Marriage License Bureau. 


Municipal Building in Manhattan and Borough 
: i Halls in other Boroughs.) 


Parole Commission. 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 

Chairman—John C. Maher ($8,500). Members— 
Rose M. Reese and Milton Silbermann. The ez- 
officio members are the Commissioner of Correction 
and the Police Commissioner. Secreary--T. BR. 
ck. Chief Parole Ofjicer—Jas. J. Flynn. 
Parks—Department of. 
Arsenal Bide, Central Park, Brooklyn. 
Mansio Park; Bronx, 
i I Slaremont Park; Queens, The 
Overlook, Forest Park, Richmond Hill; Richmond, 


(Manhattan, 


Manhattan, and the commissioners for each borough 

are appointed by the Mayor. Secretary to the Boar 

Willis Holly. ¢ . iii 
Plant and Structures—Department of. 

(Offices: Manhattan, Municipal Building.) (Former-' 
3 the Departinent of Bridges.) 
aa OG be by the Mayor, Albert 

Goldman ($10, . Deputtes—Martin J. Healy, 

John Mara, and Peter A. McArdle ($7,000 each). 

Executive Officer—Francis J. Ryan ($6,500). Chtef 

Engineer—Edw. A. Byrne ($16,000). Chief Engineer 

of Ferries—Calvin I. Crocker ($9,500); Secretary 20 

Department—Robert H. Hibbard ($6,250). 

Police Department. 

(Manhattan, 240 Centre St.; Brooklyn, 485 Herren 
St.; Queens, 9Ist Ave. and 168th St., Jamaica; 
Bronx, 1925 Bathgate Ave.; Richmond, 78 Rich- 
mond Terrace, St. George.) 

The Commisstoner of Police ($10,000)—Grover A. 
‘elix A. Mul: 


Commissioner is appointed by the Mayor. 
Chief 
Crabtr 
Public Service Commission—($15,000 Each). 
(120 Broadway, Manhattan.) 
This is a part of the State and not of the City 
Government and is put here for reference. 
Chatrman—William A. Prendergast ($15,000); 
William R. Pooley, George R. Lunn, George R. Van 
Namee, and Neal Rrewster. Secretary—Francis EB. 
Roberts, Albany - ($6,500). Counsel—Charles ‘G. 
Blakeslee ($15,000). Chief Engineer—C. R. Vanne- 
man, Albany ($9,000). 
Purchase—Department of. 
Commtsstoner—Peter J. Dooling ($12,000); Deputy 
Commisstoners—James P. Donohue, Joseph A. Green- 
field. Secretary—Bedford Allixon. 


Public Service—Department of—($15,000 Each) 
Metropolitan Division (Transit Commission) 
(270 Madison Avenue, Manhattan.) 
Chatrman—William G. Fullen, Leon G. Godley, 
Chas. C. Lockwood. Secretary—James B. Walker 
($6,500). Chief Engineer—William C. Lancaster. 

Counsel—George H. Stover. 
Public Welfare—Department of. , 
(Manhattan and Bronx, Municipal Building, Man- 
hattan; Brooklyn and Queens, Municipal Bldg., 

Brooklyn} Richmond, Borough Hall, St. George.) 

Commisstoner—Vacant ($10,000) is appointed by 
the Mayor. Secretary—I. James Brody. 
Sanitation—Board of (takes place of old Dept. of 

Street Cleaning.) 
Standards and Appeals—Board of. 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building.) 

Chatrman—William E. Walsh ($12,500). ‘Other 
Commisstoners—Henry L. Connell, James P. Holland, 
John Guilfoyle, and Fire Chief John Kenlon Secre- 
tary—William J. O’Gorman, 

Taxes and Assessments—Department of. 
Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont 
and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, 

Queens, Court ste Long Island City; Rich- 

mond, Borough Hall.) 

The Board—James J. Sexton, President ($12,000). 
Commisstoners—Richard H. Williams, Thomas 
Kenny, Earl H. Miller, George He Payne, 
Hyman Turchin and John R. Crews ($9,000 each). 
‘Secretary—isidor Greenbaum. 

Tenement House ac vind tr ey , 
(Manhattan and Richmond, unicipal Building; 

Bronx, E. Tremont and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn 

and Queens, Municipal Building, Court Street, 
- Brooklyn. 

Commissioner—William F. Deegan ($10,000), is ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. ; 

Transportation—Board of. 
(49 Lafayette St., Manhattan.) 

Chairman—iJohn H. Delaney, Commtsstoners— 
Daniel L. Ryan; Frank X. Sullivan. Secretary—— 
Francis J. Sinnott. Salaries, $15,000 each. Ci 
Engineer—Robert Ridgway. 

omeicioal Bat gt hank pet ) 
unicipal , Manhbat ; 
e J. Gillespie ($12,000). 


Prestdent—Georg Other 
members ($12,000 each)—P. 


. Donohue, W, F. . 
Delaney. Secretary—Beniamin F. Einbigler. Chief 


Engineer—Thaddeus Merriman. Consulting Engi- 

neer—J, Waldo Smith. ; 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity—Dept. of. 

(M: tian, Municipal Building; Bronx, mont 
and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, Municipal Bidg.; 
Queens, ‘Anable St.» L. . City; Richmond, Borough 


) \ 
Comumisstoner—Jobn J. Dietz ($10,000), ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. 


503 Fulton St.; 


. 


546 New York City—M unicipal and County O \ficers: Courts and Judges. 


COUNTY OFFICES IN THE CITY OF NEW , YORK. 


County Clerk. 

(Manhattan, County Court House, Court House 
Square; Bronx, 161st Street and Third Avenue; 
Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 364 Fulton 
Street, Jamaica; Richmond, Court House, St. 
George.) 

New York County—Daniel E. Finn, D. ($15,000). 
Bronx County—Lester W-. Patterson, D. 
oe 000). Chief Clerk—James Cunnion. 
$13, z O00). County—Fred G. Lemmermann, D. 
; Queens County—Edw. W. Cox, D. ($10,000). 
Deputy—John Theofel. 

Richmond County—James L. Vail, ($7,000). 
He is also County Register. 

District Attorney. 

' (Manhattan, 137 Centre St.; Bronx, Arthur and 
Tremont Avenues; Brooklyn, 66 Court Street; 
Queens, Court House, Long Jatin City; Richmond, 
Borough Hall, St. George.) 

et York County Thomas C. T. Crain, D. 


Hallinan, D. 
($20,000). 


Richmond County—Albert C. Fach ($7,500). 


Jurors—Commissioner of., 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 1918 Arthur 
Avenue; Brooklyn, 635 Fulton Street; Queens, 
Court House, Long Island City; Richmond, New 
County Court House, St. George.) 

New York County—Frederick O'Byrne (38.009: 
Bronx County—John A. Pachler (Acting) ($5,000). 
Kings County—Thos. J. Drennan ($7,000). Queens 
County—William B. Hazelwood ($6,000). Rich- 
mond County—E. I. Miller ($6,000). 


Public Administrator. 
' (Manhattan, Hall of Records; ee 2808 Third 
Avenue; Brooklyn, 504 Municipal Bldg., Queens, 
90-34 161st St., Jamaica; Richmond, Hugot Bldg., 


St: George.) 
Manhattan—James F. Egan, $10,000; Bronx— 
Kings—Frank V. Kelly 


James W. Brown ($4,500). 


Queens—R. White ($3,500). Richmond— 
ennessey (fees). 
County Register. 
(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, Tremoni 
and Arthur Avenues; Brooklyn, Hall of are 


ee 500). 
J. W. 


Richmond, New County Court House, St. George, i 


Ss. I.) ; 
one County—Kebecesa F. Hoffman, D. 
Bronx County—Louis A. Bapotese. ae ($10,000). 
Chief Deputy Register—-Thos. A. ($4,500). 
Chief Clerk—John E. Mewiiliams. 
Kings County—Jas. A. McQuade, ‘D 
Queens County—Peter J. McGarry, 
Sheriff. 
(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 1932 Arthur 


- ($12,0 80} 
D. ($10,000). 


Avenue; Brooklyn, 387 Fulton Street; Queens, 
Court House, Long Island City; Richmond, Court 
House, New Bri: etn. 
(se 00 ounty—Thomas M. Farley, D. 
5 
Bronx County—Robert L. Moran, D. ($10,000). 
Kings County—Aaron L. Jacoby, a4 $15,000). 
Queens County uel J. Burden, D. ($10, 000). 
Richmond County—William 8S. Hart, D. 
($6,000). 
Surrogate. 
(Manhattan, Hall of Records, Centre and 


Chambers Streets; Bronx, 1918 Arthur Ave.: Srcok- 
lyn, Hall of Records, Joralemon Street and Court 
Square (Boerum Pace); Queens, 364 Fulton Street, 
Jamaica; Richmond, Court Hi 


and Jas. A. Foley. Chief Clerk—Richard Cummins 
Ate Clerk of the Court—Martin G. McCue 
Bronx County—Richard 8. Newcombe, D. 


). 
Kings County—Geo. 
Chee Clerk—J. H. 


Probate 
Andee sy V. Cain 


Actounting Clerk— 
S. Newcombe, D. 
($22, e 


Ricrerniet County—Thomas F. Cosgrove, R. 
($22,500). : % 


COURTS IN THE CITY OF NEW: YORK. 
UNITED STATES COUR 


The Federal courts for the Southern District of 
New York meet in the old Post Office Building, 
at Park Row and Broadway. 


Clerk of the Court—Alex Gilchrist, Jr.. Deputtes, 
ee Weiser, Frank Ferdon, and Geo. J. H. 
Folmer 


Southern District Court Judges (New York, Bronx, 
Westchester,.Columbia, Dutchess, Greene, ‘Orange. 
Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties) 
—Jobn ©. Knox, W {liam Bondy, Thomas D.Thacher, 
John W. Woolsey, Henry W. Goddard, Frank J. 
Coleman, Francis G. Coffey, na Alfred C. Coxe. 


, The Federal courts for the Eastern District of New 


York meet =) ie Post Office Building, Washington 
and Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. a 

Clerk of the Court—Percy Gilkes. 

Eastern_ District Court Judges (Kings, Queens, 
Bre Suffolk, and Richmond Counties)—Marcus 

B. Campbell, Robert A. Inch, Grover M. Moscowitz, 
Clarence G. Galston, and Mortimer W. Byers. 

Circuit Court Judges (New York, Connecticut and 
Vermont)—Martin T. Manton, Learned Hand, 
Thos. W. Swan, Augustus N. Hand, and Harris B. 

(Cireuit Court Judges sit in Manhattan.) 
equated ee oe wees POPS apna 
r as. S ttle; Br 

Eastern District, “Harold W. Ameli. po 


SUPREME (STATE) COURTS. 
For a B aee of the Justices of the Supreme Court ; Centre Street. 


Bere Supreme Courts in Manhattan and the 


The Supreme Courts in Broo! i 
and Staten Island meet in the bong, Island 


Bronx meet in the new monumental structure on ' Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall. 


CITY COURT. 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 32 Chambers St.; 
Bronx, 161st St. and St. Ann's Ave.; Brooklyn, 
Municipal Bldg.; Queens, County Court House: 
og oe City; Richmond, County Court House, 


e0rg’ 
The Chiet Justice receives $18,000 a year; the 
Associate Justices, $17,500. Their terms expire 
Dee. 31 of year named. 

Chief Clerk, Harry C. Perry; Deputy, Charles H. 


ussey. 
The court is composed as follows: 
Manhattan—Edward B. La Ferta (Chief Jus- 


tice (1931); Bernard L. Shi enry 8 
Schimmel. (1937); Vincent S Nippe Ce id3 a Louis 


Wendel (1939); Aron Steuer (1939): 
froae}? ; Joseph W. Keller (i938): te 


Bronx—James A. Donnell: 1936 iam 
Evans (1936); Edward R. Koch dose’ MG », 
getamar iaa)s fos nV. Gallagher riggers Lous 

osep) hi 
Goldstein (1939); Charles BE. Russell (1939 ‘ Oe Louts 
Queens—Edward eg (1939). 
Richmond—Thema F. Cosgrove Miia: 


et oe 


COUNTY COURTS. 4 
Bronx—James M. Barrett and Harry Stackell | I. Nova and ‘eae lor ($22, 500 each). 
SEE eee ydxes George W. Martin, ~- William gt ee Fr Agel $92,500 
" chmond— 
Bernard W. Vause, Alonzo G. McLaughlin, Algernon! as Judge and Surrogate, $22 mye Parbieet a esate 
any qe oe aids CENERAL ach i . 
e@ CO sits In the Crimin ourts Building, F. 

Centre and Franklin Sts. Manhattan. Clerk, (aasan forte ONT, Sr Qs4t) Goat e Fonaisr D 4 
Hava ote HB GUST ant uae tas | Rae Gacy, Ane As Bel aw Mae 
, ea e terms , 

Bae Dec. 31 of years named, are: ‘Vanten ‘a Bf F iagarnellte BCs Coiling CO 


homas F. Noonan _ 
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ba SR a a a oe St 


SPECIAL SESSIONS. 
JUSTICES. Salary.|Term Expires. JUSTICES. Salary.)Term Expires. 


nie paves onsets 
Frederie Kernochan, Chief = 2 Salmow.*5 4 he. $17,500] Dec. 31, 1931 
See): ASS Ee OP ax Salomon.............) 17,500) 5 

Chas. P.¢ Caldwell... Daniel Direnzo... 222 2!7227! 17'300 July 1} 1985 
a yh es we Nol Gr Be sk de Henry W. Herbert.......... 17,500) July 9, 1935 
7 ~ Be : oorhees. . 5 William A. Walling. ........ 17,500) July 1, 1939 
James eInerney........ William T! Fetherston 7! 7": 17,500| Dee. 31, 1933 
aniel F. Murphy.......... 17. "500 Nov. 27, 1937(|Elisworth J. Healy. .... 11! 17 500! May re 1932 


‘ Frank W. ae Chief Clerk; sal; i 
tthe as Stree CREF REY, S7-ENe Baie 
AR’ Be Colma Courts Building, Borough of 
Manhattan. II.—171 Atlantic averse, | 
Brooklyn. PART IlI—Town Hall, Jamaica, Queens. | 


days. 
Arthur Aves., Bronx. 
days. PART VI. 


Hall, St. George, S. I. This court is held on Wednes- 
PART. Vv. —Bergen Bldg. 

This court, is held on Thurs- 
(Circuit Court)—Held in such 
counties and at such times as the stress of business 


Tremont and 


This court is held on Tuesdays. PART IV.— Borough | requires and the Chief Justice shall direct. 


CHILDREN’S COURT. 
JUSTICES. Salary, Term Expires. JUSTICES. 


F. C. Hoyt, Presiding Justice .|$18, 000 Sept. 15, 1934/|Samuel D. Levy.. 
Edward F. Boyle 17,500/Sept. 15, 1934]|George J. O'Keefe 
Thomas C. Brown 17,500] Mar. 15, 1938]|William Young. 
Peter B. Hanson 217,500! Dec. 12, 1937 


*The Justices are appointed by the Mayor for ten 
years. Adolphus Ragan, Chief Clerk, $7,000; 
Dennis A. saeebert. Deputy Chief Clerk, $6,500: 
Bernard J. Fagan, Chief Probation Officer, $6,000: 
offices 137 can 23d Street. 


County)—111 Schermerhorn St., 
C. McKee, Clerk, $4,000. 


Salary.|Term Expires. 


vee ISLE 
A fre oS 
17, 


500|Sept. 15, 1934 
500|Sept. 15, 1934 
500\Oct. 29, 1934 


Brooklyn, William 


(Bronx County)—868 

Washington Ave., Frank A. Marron, Clerk, $3,540, 

(Queens County)—15322 Jamaica ‘Ave., 
L, Clerk, Thos. J. O'Brien, $3,540. 


Jamalcs, 
¢ (Richmond 


Parts I. and If. (New York Nag ber 224 | Goutits) “Borough Hal sort New Brighton, §. L., Eugene 


pe St.. James F. Gillespie, Clerk, $5,500 E. Kenny, Clerk, $3,540. 


CITY MACISTRATES. 
(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, at $12,000 a year.) 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 


Address. 


1192 Park Avenue, Manhattan. 
376 Powers avenue, Bronx.. . 


Name. 


Chief, William McAdoo.... 
Abraham Rosenbluth 


1, 


H. M. R. Goodman....... 250 West 94th St.............. nig 
Richard F. MeKiniry...... ete: creed alt, Broadway, Manhattan. 1, 
William A. are Serie hid tak St., Manhattan 5, 
John V. Flood EERE aaf Bact Bath Street, Manhattan..-.........+-- Jan., 1, 
George W. Simpson... ..: 337 Conyent Avenue, Manhattan.............. April 3, 
Alexander Drowh tataete ah aoe 31 West 12th Street, Manhattan. ............ ug. 2, 
August Dreyer............ 162 West oat Street, Manhattan............. July 9, 
Bernard J. Douras........ 500 West 1 ed St., ERED ba Bronx fats Dec. 5, 
32 West 10th St., Manhattan................. July 15, 

3309 Bainbridge cdatansin rece SAR aropbt xt a jak NOV ABe, June 19, 

-| 725 Riverside Driver Manhattan......5......+. July 1, 

27 West 72d St., Manhattan. rapes z 


29 East 29th Street, Manhattan. 
135 West 84th Street, Manhattan. 
17 East 48th St., Manhattan.. 
911 Walton Ave., Bronx...... 


38 Fort Washington Avenue, Manhattany. May 13, 1922)June 30, 1932 

131 West 61st Street, Manhattan............,. Jan. 1, 1922|Dec. 31, 1931 

224 East 87th Street, Manhattan.............. ane 12, 1922|April 30, Pee 

872 East 180th Street, Bromx.............6+.. Jan. 1, 1924|July 1931 

153 Avenue B, Manhattan...........ccecseees May 1,1927/A Ht 30, 1937 

e Osdccort weeeeee| 612 West 144th St., Manhattan. hairs oa ss .a dots July, or 1927|July 18, 1937 

BROOKLYN. ‘ i 

George H. Folwell.........| 372 Washington eee Brooklyiisinins ad cded % April i. 1914|Dee. 31, 1931: 

epee TRAVIOl ei a.c Fete a0, e 223 Arlington Ave., Brooklyn. ...........++-+. Jan, 1, 1923|May 1, 1931 

BOG IOAEY fi a Sia o' Reisieie ow vis 4302 Cortelyou Road. Brookiva Ba 9-9, Boys Sate ee ate Sept. 24, 1917;July 1, 1930 

Alfred E. Steers. .......... 170 East 17th Street, Brooklyn......... Se atala ah ike July 1913|/July 2, 1933 

John James Walsh . .-]| 119 Johnson Street, Brooklyn. . ‘ilFeb. 4; 1913|/May 1, 1931 

Gasper J. Liota... .|1194 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn May 1, 1921}Dece. 31, 1931 

Henry H. le. 296 Hooper Street, Brooklyn. Jan. 6, 1919}Jan. 1, 1930 

' Jacob Eilperin... Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Jan. —1, 1922|Dec. 31, 1931 

Charles H. Haubert 1335 Jeflerson Avenue, Brooiily May 21, 1924|/May 20, 1934 

David Hirshfield. 401 7th Avenue, Manhattan. .... ..|Sept. 24, 1925|Sept.23, 1935 

Mark Rudich..... .|.767 Greene Ave., Bepokiva Re A a8 a) ../Jan. 1, 1928)Dec. 31, 1929 

Joseph F. M 1060 Sterling Place, reas See VA re a aan Dec. 2, 1926|Mar. ts 1931 

James A. Blanchfield. 853 E. 14th St., Brooklyn. . oleyaict citadel dose aeeaie o bteid Feb. ,1929|May 1, 1931 

Frederick Hughes 579-61st St. Brooklyn. . Riad eo tee heels een. Z i he pee aa Gee 
F. Sab (ee 1119 E. 23d .St., Brooklyn......... Selsia ae saeco ‘ F 5 

Mn Picante eBril. .....-11542 Union St., Brooklyn...... Be te ee ee May 27, 1929|\May 1931 

QUEENS. 


Jan, 
“teem 18° 


| Henry W. Bri BET UINaye LOND seat te hace ean 
hae Cler' omas A. Seay 00 Mulberry ‘Street, M 


Term Began.| Term Ends. 


1910/June 30, ey 
26 1, 1933 


1918 ‘April 30, 1933 


1907|July 14; 1937 / 


1925 yune a 1933 
1921)}J 1, 1931 


1, 1924 cane 30; 1929 


1919|June 30, 1930 


, 1921|July 30, 1933 


, 1918)Dec 31, 1937 
1924lJan. 1, 1936 


k—Th an, and Rm. 510, Municipal | Bulldine, 
Deputy Chief Clerk—Jay’ Finn. Assistant Chief Clerk iE agit in’ charge of appéals—Jesse Bi 


» 


iP 


i 


“153 Bast. 57th St. 
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LOCATION OF CITY MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 


Manhattan and Bronx—ist—32 Franklin St. 
2d—125 Sixth Ave. (Jefferson Market). 3d— 
Second raphe ac ze oe 4th—153 ae 57th St. 
5th—170 East 121st St, , 

Brook Ave, 7th—314 West 54th St. 8th—1014 E. 
48ist St. 9th—(Day Court for Women)—125 Sixth 
Ave. (Jefferson Market). (Night Court for Men)— 
314 West 54th St. (Family Court) Manhattan— 
12th—1130 St. Nicholas Ave. 
(Family ooo) Bronx—1014 E. 181st St. Municipal 
Term—Municipal Building. Traffic Court —301 
Mott St. Homicide Court—72 Second Ave. Chief 
Clerk and Chief Probation Officer, 300 Mulberry St. 

Brooklyn—Office of the Chief Clerk—Rm. 510, 

Municipal: Bldg., Brooklyn. ist—(Women’s Day 


Court)—318 Adams St. (Municipal Term)— 
402 Myrtle Ave. 5th—Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. 
6th—495 Gates Ave. 7th—25 Snyder Ave., Flatbush. 
8th—West 8th St., Coney Island. 9th—Fiith Ave. 
and 23d St. 10th—133 New Jersey Ave. Family 
Court—327 hermerhorn . Traffic Couri— 
Lafayette and Bedford Aves. 

Probvation Court—510 M~nicipal Bldg.; Brooklyn 
Homicide Court—31 Snyder-Ave. 

eens—ist—115 Fifth St., Long Island City. 

2d—Town Hall, Flushing. 3d—Central Ave., Far 
Rockaway. 4th—Town Hall Jamaica. 5th—Fresh 
Pond Road and Catalpa Ave., Ridgewood. 

eichractiashe-atientiis and Bemen Aves., 
West Brighton. 2d—Village Hall, Stapleton. 


MUNICIPAL COURTS. 
(Justices elected for a term of 10 years; President Justice, $15,000; others, $12,000.) 


Board of Justices—Headquarters, 30 West 35th St., 
Manhattan, T. A. Leary, President. The justices, 
by districts, are: 


ist—146 Grand .St., William J. A. Caffrey, John 


¥. O'Neil, David Morris. 


2d—264 Madison St., Abraham Harawitz, Morris 
Eder, Joseph Raimo, Lester Lazarus, Harold L. 


Kunstler. 
3d—314 West 54th St. Thomas E. Murray, 
Benedict D. Dineen. e ? 
4th—207 East 32d St., William S. Katzenstein, 
William T. Keleher. 


5th—96th St. and Broadway, Joseph S. Rosalsky, 
Benjamin Shalleck, Thomas J. Whalen. 


6th—155-157 East 88th St., Myron Sulberger, 


- Timothy A. Leary. 


th—417 West 151st St., David C. Lewis, John J. 


Sullivan, Lewis A. Abrams. 


ae East 121st St., Leopold Prince, William 
. Slevin. 

9th—624 Madison Ave., Edgar J. Lauer, William 
Chilvers, George L. Genung, William C. Wilson. 


BRONX. 


ist—1400 Williamsbridge Road, William A. 
Keating, Ely Neumann, 

2d—East 162d St. and Washington Ave., William 
E. Morris, James J. Fitzgerald. 


BROOKLYN. 
Ist—State and Court Sts., George J. Joyce, 
Michael Ditore: : cf 
2d—495 Gates Ave., Edward A. Wynne, Wm J. 
MeNuity, Lawrence C. Fish. 
3d—6 and ore Ave., Wm J. Bogenschutz, 


man. 
6th—25-33 Snyder Ave., Edward Cassin, Frank H. 
Parcells, Nathan Sweedler. 
7th—31 Pennsylvania Ave., Frank E. Johnson; 
John J. Haggerty. 
8th—1301 Surf Ave., Coney Island, Murray Hearn. 
QUEENS. 


; ist—115 Fifth St., L. I. City, John H. Hethering- 


on. 
2d—Broadway and Court St., Elmhurst, Willi: 
H. Robinson 5 


3d—144 Halleck Ave., Ridgewood, Edward J. 
Smith. 


4th—Town Hall, Jamaica, Harry G. Wenzel. 
5th—90-18 Rockaway Beach Blvd., Hollands, 
Rockaway, William P, Weiner. 
RICHMOND. ; 
ist—Bement and Castleton Aves., és 
Brighton, John C. Boylan. ae 
2d—Washington Park, Stapleton, Arnold J. B. 


NEW YORK ZOOLOCICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO). 


The New York Zoological Park (bounded on the 
East by the Boston Post Road, on the west by 
Southern Boulevard, on the north by Fordham Road, 
and on the south by E. 182d St.) was founded in 
1895 by the New York Zoological Society, a scien- 
tific corporation. The park was formally opened 
Nov. 8, 1899. 

The grounds, many of the buildings, and an an- 
nual maintenance fund are provided by the city. 
The remainder of the buildings and the animal 
collections are furnished by the society, which is 
also charged with the direct management of the park. 

The Zoological Park is free to the public on all 
days of the week except Mondays and Thursdays. 
Should Monday or Thursday fall on a legal holiday, 

sion to the Zoological Park is free. The 


opening and closing hours are 10 A. M. until one- 
half hour before sunset. On pay days admission 
for adults is 25 cents, and for children under twelve 


— 15 cents. The park embraces 264 acres, with 
acres of water. 


Eagle and Vulture Aviary, olf and Fox 
Burro Rodent Quarters, Beaver Pond, pack 
viary, id Fowl Pond and Mountain Sheep Hill. 


THE ZONING LAW. 


The Board of Estimate enacted the zoning resolu- 
tion in 1916. 

The height districts run from one-quarter to two 
and one-half times the width of the street. 

The area allowances run from 100 per cent. in A 
districts to 25 per cent. in F districts. 

The resolution is not retroactive; buildings and 
uses in existence prior to July 25, 1916, are not 
affected. 

AS many exceptional situations exist, the City 
Charter provides that a board of appeals can, after a 
hearing and im accordance. with prescribed rules, 
vary the strict letter of the law regarding particular 
permits, Its decisions are subject to court review. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment re- 
quires that petitioners for local changes must repre- 
sent at least 50 per cent of the area to be changed. 
Changes which are more clearly in the interest of the 
general public can onty be initiated by the President 
of a Borough, or by the Chief Engineer of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. 

By the zoning plan, the city is divided into three 
classes of districts—1, residence; 2, business; 3 
unrestricted. 

In a residence district no building shall be erected 
other than a building, with its usual accessories, ar- 
ranged, intended or designed exclusively for one or 
more of the folowing specified uses: (1) Dwellings, 


d 


which shall include dwellings for one or more famili 
and boarding houses and also hotels which have 
cnirer oe: ore wind —, AG Clubs, excepting 
ef ac’ y of whic 
ily eared on as a, Dusness, a service custo- 
urches; chools, libraries, public mu- 
seums, court houses, fire houses and pollee Etedoas: 
) Philanthropic or eleemosynary uses or institu- 
ons, other than correctional institutions. 
passenger guationa: (8) Pare age geeroad 
> ; ries ot green ‘hot Lay ing, truck gard ’ 
nar ence et no buil or 
be used for any use other ret ebcre cpeonee 
for which buildings may be erected and for the ac- 
cessory uses customarily incident thereto... The term 
accessory use shall not include a business nor shall it 
include any building or use not located on the same 
lot with the building or use to which it is accessoy. 
A private garage for more than five motor vehicles 
ai “as eh an accessory use.  \ é 
a@ business district no building or premi: hall 
be used, and no building shall be arected, which is 
arranged, intended or designed to be used for 


trade, industry or use that is noxious or offensive by ; 
on of odor, dust, smoke, gas or — 
usement shall not 


reason of the 
noise; but car b 


polse: but ear batas or places of sm 
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} (@ata Assembled by Michgel Cosgrove, Commissioner of Dooks.) 


The Department of Docks of the City of New York 
is charged yith the construction, care and mainte 
nance of its waterfront. Created sixty years ago, 
it has made improvements, having a value of over 
ne Mos aon the or sear oo ed 

er way calling for the ex ture of an 
additional hundred million. ae 

Total length of shore front, 578 miles: number of 
plers—public and private, 722; M ssc owned by the 
City of New York, 277; piers privately owned, 409; 
piers owned by the United States Government, 27; 
piers owned by the State of New York, 9. 

Piers in Manhattan number 244; in the Bronx, 60; 
in Brooklyn, 197; in Queens, 80: in Richmond, 141. 

Piers on the East River total 196, of which 93 
&re on the Manhattan front, 3 are-on Ward's Island, 

* 3 on Randall's Island, 11 in the Bronx, 62 in Brook- 
in, 5 in the Wallabout Basin, and 19 in Queens. 

here are 65 piers on the Harlem River, of which 
49 sre in the Bronx, and 16 are in Manhattan. 

In Newtown Creek there are 3 piers in Queens and 
1 in Brooklyn. 

Recreation Piers—in Manhattan: Upper deck of 
Pier 10, foot of Albany Street, North River: Pier 
43, foot of Borrow Street, North River; West 50th 
Street, North River; West 129th Street, North River; 
East 3rd Street, East River; Pier 30, East of Market 
Slip, East River; East 112th Street, Harlem River. 

Brooklyn. North Second Street; State Street. 

Barge Canal Piers—Manhatian, Pier 93; North 
River, at West 53rd Street; Piers 5 and 6 t 
River, at Coenties Slip; East 135th-13Sth Streets, 
Harlen River, Bronx. Brooklyn, Pier between 
Columbia and Henry Streets, Brooklyn; Pier between 
Eage and DuPont pee, Brooklyn; Pier between 
Queensboro Bridge and Horsell Street, East River, 
Queens; Pier between Broadway and Cornelia Street, 


Queens; Pier between Harper Avenue and Deloyale 
e hilat the tusks GERD TS 

of the Barge Can ers wo 
State of New York ¥ aetna aca hee 


The principal piers are located on the North | 


River, along the westerly shore front of the lower end 
of Manhattan [sland. 

The water alongside the pier is called the slip. 

The City has control of all the water inside the 
pierhead line. 

Some idea of its value and the value of New York 
City waterfront property may be obtained from the 
fact that the City collects annually over $7,000,000 
as rental for the piers and bulkhead it owns. The 
Tevenue for 1928 was $7,725,479.96, while the ex- 
penditure for maintenance was only $1,600,000. 

The highest rental, $300,000 a year, is received 
for Pier 86, North River; with Pier’ 84 next at 
$270,000. Both piers are leased to the United 
American Lines. 

In Jamaica Bay, the entrance to which is a mile 
or so east of the entrance to the main harbor of 
New York, the City has a sub-harbor which will 
provide over fifty per cent. additional dockage for 
ocean steamships. 

Over ten million dollars have already been ex- 
pended in widening and deepening channels to ac- 


commodate large vessels, a minimum depth of 30 ~ 


feet_at low tide being provided in the main channel, 

The City-owned land already created by this 
progress in Jamaica Bay has a value of over fifteen 
million dollars. Part of this new made land is being 
converted by the City into an Airport, Floyd Bennett 
Field, the first City-owned airport here. j 

The piers at Staten Island, built towards the 
close of the World War, are about 1,200 feet long, 
and are of the finest type of modern construction. 


FERRIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


MUNICIPAL, 
East River— 


Astoria—From E. 92d St and Ave. A, Manhattan, 
to Astoria Ave. and Mill St., Astoria, Queens. 

College Point—From foot of Sound View Ave., 
pene Point, Bronx, to Ist Ave., College Point, 

ueens 

Grand St.—From Grand and East Sts., Manhattan, 
to Broadway and Kent Ave., Brooklyn. 

Greenpoint—From E. 23rd St., Manhattan to 
Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn. 

Atlantic Ave——From South St., Manhattan, to 
Atlantic Ave. and Furman St., Brooklyn. 

Hamilton Ave—From South St., South Ferry, 
Manhattan, to Hamilton Ave. and Sackett St., 
Brooklyn. 


Jamaica Bay—Rockaway—From Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, to Beach 169th St., Rockaway, Queens. 


New York Bay—St. George-Staten Island—From 
Whitehall St., South Ferry, Manhattan, and from 
39th St., South Brooklyn, to St. George, Staten 
Island. 39th St., Brooklyn—From South St., South 


_ Ferry, Manhattan, to foot of 39th St., Brooklyn. 


i 


v 
¥ 
* 


: 


PRIVATELY OWNED. 

East River—Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, to Exchange 
Place, Jersey City (Penn. R. R.) 

A regular ferry between the foot of E. 34th St.. 
Manhattan, and Borden Ave., Long Island City, 
was opened in 1927. This route was operated for 
many years by the Long Island Railroad, but had 
been closed for a long time. 

Hudson River—Liberty_St. to Communipaw, 

. C. (Central R. R. of N. J.); Cortlandt St. to 
Basacne Pl., J. C. (Penn. R. R.); Cortlandt St. to 
Weehawken (West Shore R. R.); Barclay St. to 


Newark St., Hoboken (Lackawanna R. R.); Cham- 
bers St. to Pavonia Ave., J, C. (Rrie R. R.); Des- 
brosses St. to Exchange Pl., J. C. (Penn 


Hoboken (Lackawanna R. R.); W. 23d St. to Com- 
f N. J.); W. 


Staten Island (non-municipal)—St. George, 
8. L. to 69th St., Bay Ridge, B’klyn.; Port Richmond, 
S. I., to Bayonne, N. J.; Holland Hook, 8. I., to 
Elizabethport, N. J.; Linoleumville, 8. I., to Car- 
teret, N. J.; Tottenville, S. I., to Perth Amboy, 


Crossing New York Bay—Battery Park to 
Governor’s Island (U. 8. Army); Battery Park to 
Ellis Island (U. S Dept. of Commerce); Battery 
Park to Liberty Island. ; 

Departmental Ferries—E. 16th St. to Hart's 
Island (Dept. of Health); E. 26th St. to Blackwell's 
(Welfare) Isl., Riker’s Isl., and Hart’s Isl. (Dept. 
of Correction); E. 26th St. to Blackwell's Isl. and 
Randall’s Isl. (Dept. of Pub. Weltare); E. 86th St. 
to Blackwell's Isl. (Dept. of Pub. Welfare); E. 116th 
St. to Ward’s Isl. (N. Y. State Hosp. Bd.); EH. 125th 
St. to Randall's Isl. (Children’s Hosp.) (Dept. of 
Pub. Welfare); E. 125th St. to Randall's Isl, (House. 
of Refuge), N. Y. State Reformatory; E. 132d St. 
to No. Brother Isl. (Dep . of Health); Fordham 
St., City Island, to Hart’s Island (Depts. of Cor, 
rection and Public Welfare). 


THE NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST. 


The New York Community Trust, 149 Broadway, 
New York City, was established in 1923 for the 
administration of trust funds dedtcated to public 
‘charitable uses. By the adoption of a common 
‘Resolution and Declaration of Trust twenty-three 
panks and trust companies in New York City and 
Westchester County act as trustees of such funds and 
disburse the income from them under the authoriza- 
tion of a central distribution committee. This 
Committee of eleven members 1s appointed in part 
by the trustee banking institutions, and in part 4 
guch public sources as the Senior Judge of the U._ 
Circuit Court of poea the Mayor of New York, 
; the Presidents of the Academv of Medicine, the 

thamber of Commerce. the Association of the Bar 
and the Brooklvn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


This Committee 1s empowered to amend the purpose® 
tor which funds are given. in the event that it become? 
impossible to carry out literaily a donor's wishes. 

During 1929 the capital funds of the Community 
Trust $6,000,000. Distributions totaled 
$120,534. The Westchester Welfare Foundation, 
ae eee 4 eer Community Trust, has 
D pa. 0: , . 

Members of the Distribution Committee are; John 
G. Agar, Mrs. A t Belmont, Homer Folks, Ernest 
Iselin, Clarence H. Heiser Morgan J. O’Brien, 
James H. Post. Dr. George vid Stewart, Felix M. 
Warburg and Thomas Williams. Chairman, 

Clarence H. Keisey is Chairman of the Trustees 
V. Everit_ Macy is Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee and. Ralph Hayes 


ee ee. 
is Executive Director of the Trust. 


BR. Ri 


a 
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New York City—Parks. 
AED CHIEF PARKS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK., 


(Acreage of each park is shown in black face figures.) 


MANHATTAN. 


Battery, toot of Broadway, 19. 

Bryant, 6th Ave. and W. 42d St., 4. 

cart oGase! Lg ape va| and East River, E. 
th St. to EB. : 

Ceniral, W. 59th St. to W. 110th St., and 5th Ave. 

ones sent Bt ands Ave. 
sea, - aD ve., 3. 

City Hall, Broadway, Park Row and Chambers 


St., Fi 
Colonial, 145th to 155th St., Bradhurst Ave. to 
Edgecombe Ave., 1254. 
ee ee, and Bevery oA ‘i 
: ears and Sou’ ax ts 
Be was Cllr % pou rag River, 8. 
Fort Washington, Hudson River, S 
Hamilton Fish, Wiouston and Willett Sts., 34. 
Bigeriale, ad St. to Washington Bridge, west 
of veway, 76. 
Inwood Htil, Dyckman St., north to Ship Canal, 166. 
Isham, 213th St. and Broadway, 18. 
John Jay, 76th to 78th St., East River, 3. 
Madison Square, Broadway and 23d St., 6. 
na ieee ee Square, Central Park W., 77th to 81st 
t., 


. 


Morningside, between Columbus an@ Amsterdam 
yes ‘W. 110th and W. 123d Sts., 3034. 


Mount Morris, between Madison and Mt. Morris — 


Aves. and 120th and 124th Sts., 20. { 
Park Ave.. 34th to 42d £& ;.56th to 96th 8t.; 9. 
aes between Riverside Drive and 215th 8t.; 


Roger Morrts, Jumel Terrace and 160th St., 1.92. 
St. Gadrtel’s, Ist Ave. and 35th St., 3. 
St. Nicholas, and extension at 130th and 141st Sts., 


22%. 
Seward, Canal and Jefferson Sts.. 3. 
Stuyvesant, Rutherford Pl. and E. 16th St.,"4. A 
Thomas Jefferson, 111th St. Ist Ave., 114th 8t. 
and Harlem River, 1534. 
Tompkins Square, Avenue A and 7th St., 10. 
Union Square, Broadway and 14th St., 3%. 
Washington Square, 5th Ave. and Waverley Pl, 8%. 
The Harlem River Driveway is 11,562 feet we 
and 100 to 150 feet wide; Morningside Drive is 3,53: 


feet long and 90 feet wide: Riverside Drive is 37,000 


feet long and 90 to 168 feet wide, from 72d St. fo 
215th St. 


. THE BRONX. 
(Headquarters, Zbrowski Mansion, Claremont Park.) 


Bronz, E. 182d*St. and Southern Boulevard, 719.12. 
Bronz and Pelham P'’ktway, 108.9. 

Bronz River Parkway, 112.0. 

Crotonz, 3d and Tremont Aves., 154.60. 

Claremont, Webster Ave. and 171st St., 38. 

Echo, Burnside and Tremont Aves., 4. : 
Macomb's Dam, Jerome Ave. and 162d St., 53.72. 


Pelham Bay, N. E. Cor. Borough, 1,813,28. 
Poe, Kingsbridge Road and BE. 192d St., 2.33. 
St. James, Jerome Ave. and 191st St., 11.83 


j soe (Franz), Walton Ave. and 158th St., 18.19. 


. Mary's, St. Ann's Ave, and 149th’St., 34.20. 
Vee Coconge Broadway and Van Cortlandt Ave., 
»132.35. 


BROOKLYN (Headquarters, Litehfield Mansion, Prospect Park.) 


Bensonhurst, Cropsey Ave. and 21st St., 13.90. 
Betsy Head ‘Memorial, Douglas St. and Dumont Ave., 


10.50. 
Botanic Garden, Washington and Flatbush Aves., 


61.39. 
Bushwick, Knickerbocker Ave. and Starr St., 6.86. 
Canarsie, Skidmore Ave. and E. 88th St., 20. 
City, Flushing Ave. and Navy St., 7.50. 
Coney Island Concourse Lands (excl. Seaside P’K.), 
W. 5th St. and Sea Breeze Ave., 46.70, 
Dreamland, W. 5th St. and Surf Ave., Coney Island, 
16.70 (parking space, 10.93). 
Dyker Beach, 7th and Cropsey Aves., 223.60. 
Fort Greene, Myrtle Ave. and St. Edward St., 26.09. 
Highland, Jamaica Ave. and Warwick St., 41.22. 
Leto Erickson Square, 4th Ave. and 66th St., 13.70. 
Lincoln Terrace, E. Parkway and Buffalo Ave., 17.38. 
McCarren, Manhattan Ave. and N. 12th St., 38.42. 
sate Park, Ave. U, EB. 38th St., Gerritsen Creek 


»239,68. 
New Lots, Sackman St. and Newport Ave., 2.29. 
Owls Head, 68th St. and Shore Rd., 27,10. 


3 Grounds, Parkside and Coney Island Aves" 


Prospect, Flatbush Ave. and Union St., 526. 
Seaside, W. 5th St. and Sea Breeze Ave., Coney 
Island, 10.30. 
Shore Road, 1st Ave. and 66th St., 106.30. 
Sunset, 5th Ave. and 41st St., 24.50. 
Parkways—Bay, from Ocean Parkway, between 
Aves. I and J, to Bensonhurst Beach, 2.56 miles; 
Bay Ridge, from Ft. Hamilton Ave., between 66th 
and 67th Sts., to Ist Ave., near 66th St., 1.40 miles; 
Bushwick, Myrtle Ave. to Jamaica Ave., 2.24 miles; 
Eastern, from Flatbush Ave. and* Union St. (Pros- 
pect Park Plaza), to Bushwick Ave., near Stewart 
St., 3.89 miles; Ft. Hamilton, from Ocean Parkway 
and Prospect Ave., to Ft. Hamilton, 4.27 miles; 
Highland Boulevard, trom Bushwick Ave., near 
Dahlia Pl., to Highland Park, 0.67 mile; Qcean, 
from Coney Island and Parkside Aves. ‘0! t 
Park, ee ae Ee Coney Island on- 
course, 5, e3; re Road, from 1st Ave., 
St., to Ft. Hamilton, 2.65 miles. ee 


Prospect Park Plaza, Union St. and Flatbush Ave., is now Grand Army Plaza. 
QUEENS (Headquarters, Forest Park.) 


aoe, Hoyt Ave., Barclay St. and the East River, 
56.25. 


Batsiey’s Pond. Sutphin Road, South Jamaica, 75. 
Bowne, th and 159th Sts., 29th and 32d Aves., 
Flushing, 11.06, 

Crocheron, 215th Pl. and Crocheron Ave., Bayside, 


Forest, | Myrtle Ave. and Union Turnpike, Cypress 


Highland, Vermont and reas Aves., at Borough 
line, 49.50. “rade te 


Clove Lake, Forest Ave., 191. 
Conference House, Tottenville, 2. 
New Springoctile, 163. 

Crooke’s Potnt, 700. 


Hillside, Union Turnpike, Ho ard, 
TOoet' Se pike, llis Court Boulev: 
Jacob Rits, Neponsit, Rockawa: 
Kino, Fulton i St and Shelton ve., Jamaica, 11.50. 
5 S ve. an 
Turnpike, Flushing, 219,24, phen Spar oe 


One Mtle Pond, Merri M4 
Peper kd Py ck Road, near Central Ave., 
Rockaway, Atlantic Ocean, Beach ‘ 
Rockaway Beach, 17.87. TOR tO ae a 


, 262.58, 


RICHMOND (STATEN ISLAND). 
Richmond 


Hill, 587. 
Stloer Lake, Rich " 
ooo toe ou urnpike and:Forest Ave., 214 
Wolfe Pond, 227. 


OLD NAMES FOR THE STATES. 


if the United States were to adopt the recent 
opean practice of reviving old place names such 
as Oslo for Christiania, Nidaros for Trondjhem, 
Helsinki for Helsingtors, Warszawa for Warsaw, and 
Praha for Prague, the roster of the 48 States would 
vary in many cases, says @ bulletin from the Wash- 
ington, D. C. headquarters of the National Geo- 
graphic Soctety,. 
Nineteen States have different original Indian 
names they could go back to: Alibamu, Arizonac, 
uonoktacut, H-dah-hoe, Illini, Ayuhba feu 
Massawadschuasch (Massachusetts ishi- 
persed erobicany Missisipi, Missiuri, hionhiio, 
‘anasee, Texia, te, Mishkonsing, Mcheuwomink 
en ee 1d requi 1 
oration of old names would r re Delaware 
to revert to De La Warr, the name selected in honor 


of Lord De La Warr. New York’ was nam 
Dike of York, but if origins were to be Pe Bees 
as far as ble the Empire State must revive the 
old English form, becoming New Eurewic. 

Revival of an historic name, such’as that of Lwow 
for Lemberg in Poland, would restore Vert Mont in 
Door of ite Beet Bode Eylandt in respect to 

ch explorers, and Orejones, 
Blenen onquistadares. in Sf POM 
nois serves as an example of States whose pri 
names are pitfalls to the unwary. Persons eerie 


miliar with the French adoption of the origi 
aA ain name, pronounce the last syllable 


George Washington, it is said, called the Mlinots 
country Black Island b ‘thoughi French 
gon ite Nowe ecause he thought the 
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(The date of organization is in parentheses; other figures, where given, are of membership.) 


: sh tora povls, 23 Park Ave.; 2,250; Pres., 
mes W. Sec. J. R. Bolton 
Aldine sag. 70300 Fifth Ave.; 600: 
House Committee, Joseph E. ‘Kean: 
G. Frankel. 


pigtacks Delta eel (1832), 136 W. 44th St.; 15,731; 
Amherst os) er ge ee aE 1,200; Pres., 


ST, 
“ete eo (1893), 320° iacneer 850; Pres., Kit 


Warner; Sec.; Robert Schmidt. 
Army and Navy Club of America (1885), 30-32 
big st.; oe 415; wags Col. Franklin Q. Brown; 


liam C. ‘Tremaine. 
Authors (1882), 48 W. 76th St.; ‘abt. 250; address 


communications to the s 
Automobile Club of America (1899), 12 E. 53rd 
St.; 7, = Pres., Dave H. Morris; Sec., Elmer 


Thompso: 


"Bankers ( Gst5), Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway; 
3, . C._Andrews. 
Barnard ssa). pa W. 57th St.: 265; Pres., Dr. 


James Barliet; Sec., Miss Louise ‘Tibbetts. 
Block Hall, Inc. (1927), 23 So. bal sin St.; 1,000; 

Pres,, Gresham Ennis Sec., Reese D. Alsop. 
Brook (1903), 111 B, 54th St.; 350; Pres., Percy R. 
Pyne, 2d; F. S. Allen. 


2 ee 
Hegnktyis "Engineers (1896), 117 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn; 500; George A. Dorfman. 
palasaet (1879), 12 W. 56th: St.; 500; Pres., Wm. A. 
Greer; Sec., John B. Kane. 
Camera 88). Pig W. 68th St.; 225; Pres., J. 
Henry ; Sec., H. S. Grinleese. 
Catholic assy" $20 Central Park South; 800; Pres., 
Victor F. Ridder; Sec. Howard Dausch. 
aoe ten Association ( 847), 7 W. 43d St.; 1,451; 


Noyes 
Chemists isos oe E. 41st St.; pat Pres., Dr. 
L. V. bert aldwin. 


Redman; Sec., Ro Te 
oy ee). 55 a "44th St.; 
W. Willa: 


Marsh; Howes. 
city Athletic (1908), 50 W. s4th St: 1,000; Sec., 
‘arl W. Stern. 


awe (1903), 564 Park Ave; ; 2,162; Pres., Mrs. 
James A. Burden; Sec., 


Armstrong. 
Columbia" (901), a Pak 43d St.; 2,564; Pres., 
Knowlton Durham; Ward Melville. 
Cornell (1889), 245° Madison Ave.; 2,000; 
James J. Clarke; Sec., Andrew E. Tuck. 
Crescent Athletic (1884), 129 Pierrepont St., 
yr go 2,700; Pres., James C. Cropsey; Sec., 
art. 
Dartmouth (1926), 24 38th 8t.; aaa Pres., 


D. B. O'Connor; G. ‘Rollins. 
Delta Kappa Epsilon 1884) 5 E, 51st St.; 14,000; 
Jo Ss. James Anderson. 


0) 
Engineers ssa) 32 w. 40th St.; 2,400; Sec., 
McKay. 


ouglas 
Explorers (1905), S44 Sy egy wey he 600; 
e H. He Sec., George N. see. 
10 


Pres., Georg 
Friars, Inc. (1904), dt we 48th St.; 1, 350; 
George M. Cohan; Sec., William D. Weinberger. 
Grolier Teel 47 E. 1. 60th St.;_ 528; Pres. Lucius 
ilmerd: Sec., ederick Coykendall. 
Hamilton (1882), 146. Remsen St., Brooklyn; 450; 
Pres., George Hewlett; Sec., Dr. Clarence R. Hyde. 
Hardware (1892), 253 Daas hares 600; Pres., 
Charles Krueger; Sec., Harold S. Graham. 
Harmonie (186: ,4E. 60th eH Pres., George 


Bernheim; Isaae H. 
Harvard (1865), 27 W. 44th St: 6,255; Pres., 
Thomas mont; Sec., illiam a Sendai: 


vere ad (1894), 250 Park Ave.; 50; C 
jurgis; Ass’t 


8t ernon ’ Daingerfield. 
Knickerbocker (1871) ‘7. Fifth Ave.; 700; Pres., 
W. Butler Duncan; L. Redmond. 
Lambs (1874), 130 W. jith Sti: 1, 200; Seat ache 
Fritz Williams; Milton R 
Lawyers (188 
Alfred 


W. Ki Albert 
el (1920), 253 Ww. 73d | ‘8t.: 3,000; ‘Sublime rEeuelee: 
Level (1920) a 


ter Schmuck; Sec., 

Lotos (1870) 110 W. Sith St.; i. 386: Pres., Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler; Sec., James F. Allen. 
he Han we 907), 50 Church St.; abt. 1,300; ad- 

ications to the secretary. 
Maahattan (1865), Madison Square; 1,019; Pres., 
John Godfrey sel Sec., Albert Tilt. 
Manhattan pebiele Tax "a88o), ah Broadway; 


500; Pres., James R. Brown; Sec., Fairchild, 
Marquette oe). Hotel Plaza; 1,000; Pres., 


I. 
Moesouie ¢ Sane wot W. 23d ey a eee William 
Metropolis 1e7a),” 105 ioe ww. orth "Bt. > 0Pres., 


-» _ Joseph E. Gil Greenebaum. 
__ »Metropolitan De aR. Goth Bt; 1 4dbcprres., 


“Chairman of 
Sec., Herbert 


Mrs.’ Hamilton Fish 


George E. Roosevelt; Sec., Oliver G. Jennings. 
Montauk (1889) 25 Highth Ave., Brooklyn; 600; 
Pres., William H. English; Sec. Arthur BB 
National Arts (1898) 15 ‘Gramercy Park; 
Pres., John G. Agar: Sec., John Clyde Oswald. 
National Democratic (1852), 233 Madison Ave.; 
1,700; Pres., George J. Atwell; Sec., Eugene J. 
Sullivan. 
National Republican (1879), 54 W. 40th St.; 2,000; 
Pres., Richard W. Lawrence; Sec., Loran he 


Hostetler. 
es (1917), 93-95 Park skew ese ch Marine Corps 
. Smith; Ass’t Bet. 


« Coast Guard; Pres., R. 
Wm. A. Ross. 

Newspaper (1922), 136 W. 42d St.; 700; Pres., 
Louis W. Fahr; Sec., Charles R. Barth. 

new York (1845), 20 W. 40th St.; 600; Pres., Herbert 

Lounsbury; Sec., Alfred H. Appell. 

New York Athletic (1868), 180 Central Park’ South; 

8. .000; Pres., William Kennelly; Sec., Andrew J. 


New York Fraternity Clubs, 22 E. 38th St; in 


this building these Greek Letter Clubs have estab- - 


themselves with club rooms or offices: 
Alpha Chi Rho, Alpha Tau Omega, Beta Theta Pi, 
Chi Phi, Chi Psi, Delta Chi, Delta Phi, Delta Tau 
Delta, Delta Upsilon, Kappa Alpha, Kappa Sigma, 
Phi Delta Theta, Phi Kappa Psi, Phi Kappa 
Sigma, Phi Sigma "Kappa, Pi Kappa “Alpha, Sigma 
ak > Gena? Sigma Chi, Sigma Nu, Theta Chi,, 


oe York Yacht (1884), 37 W. 44th St.; Commo- 
dore, Vincent Astor; Sec., George A. Cormack. 
Nippon sas 161’ W. ‘93d St.; 350; Sec, T. 
u 


Pen and Brush (1892), 16 E. 10th St.; 300; Pres., 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell; Sec., Mrs. Stafford. 

Pennsylvania (1894), 35 E. 50th St., abt. ee 
Pres., Wm. McClellan: Sec., John Scott Lansill, ” 

Phi Gamma Delta (1886), 106 W. 56th St.5.1, 500; 
Pres., James B. Cauthers; Sec., Heri Michelsen. 

Players (1888), 16 Gramercy Park; 1,000; Pres., 
Walter Hampden; Sec., Henry W. Lanier 

Press (1872), 21 Spruce 8t.; Pres., Irving Pinover; 


Sec., Caleb H. Redfe ae 

Princeton (1899), 39 E “a 39th St.; bet Ore 
ates Committee, 8. G . Etherington; Se i, ,G: 
‘ayson. 

‘ogres (1864), 1 W. 88th St.; 600; Pres., William 

Hecht; Sec. Edg ar H. Bauman. 

Psi Upsilon (1387), o73 Lennaion Ave.; oe Pres., 
Charles H. Dayton; Sec., C Lockar 

eee and Tennis (1875). : 370 pe Ave.; 9, 214; 

Ford Huntington; Sherman Day. 


gt 
Railroad (1872), 26 Cortlandt St.; 2,063 vtiKxed, Sec., , 


Douglas I. McKay. 

St. Nicholas (1875), 39 E. 51st St. 325;) Pres., 
George Fred Hurd; Sec., AWiten Henry Walling. 

Salmagundi (1871); 47 ee Axey 930; Pres 
Bruce Crane; Corr. Sec., H. Sparks. { 

Soldiers and Sailors (1922), "G93 Lexington Ave,; 
200 committee members; ee Pie Franclg 
Rogers; Sec., Miss Martha R. 

Technology (1803), | fe E. Cah Bee rea Richard 
H. Ranger; Sec., Alfred Glass: 

Theta Delta Chi (1860), 30 W. Bad Sts 8,980; Pres., 
William F. Love; ,Sec., Norman Hackett. 

Turf and Field GBB. 250 Park Ave.; 900; Pres,. 
Henry W. Bull; Sec., . Buck. 

Turn Verein (1850),’ 1253 “Lexington Ave.; 750; 
Pres., st poe W. Weiler; Sec., Walter H. Klose. 

. a drei Dallas 


Alfred EB. Marling; Sec., Liston L. - 

sare Baek (1865), 54 
George W. Wickersham: Sec., 

Reson, (1919), 17 B, 42d St. 
Tow: hn G. Tivtnesto 


800: Pres.; John H. 


Sec., Jo 
Vatel (1916), 104 W. 47th St.; 1, 500; Man., Auguste. 


West's Side (1888), 270 W. 84th St.; 200; Pres., 
yes e ‘ 
Charles P. Rogers; Sec., Henry S. Deyault; Man., 


Robert Miller. 
Whitehall 1910), 17 eee Place; 1,000; Pres., 
Edwin J. einecke; Sece., bert. E. Hadlock. 


Williams (1913), 24 E. 39th ‘sts abt. 1,700; address 
communications to the secretary. 

Women’s City (1915), 22 Park Ave.; 2,500; Pres. 
Mrs. H. Edward Dreier; Sec., Miss Susan Brandeis’ 

Women’s i pe (1923), 47 E, 5ist St.; 255; Pres,° 
Mrs. E. A. Grunsfeld; Sec., Mrs. Byron E, Van 


te. 

Uni ity (1889}, 106 EB. 52d St.; 951; 

Npras, Nah iss Carol ie Sr Lexow; Sec., Mrs. Albert 
L. T 

Yale 1897). 6,000; Pres., 
Phin amas ) He, 


“50 Vanderbilt Ave.; 
gston Platt; ald: 


Sec., Jesse Sp: 


Beggs. 
1,500; 


“ee 
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THEATRES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Figures in parentheses are those of Fire Department as to seating capacity. ) 


ND NX. Lyceum 952), 149 W. 45th St. 
; MANHATTAN A BRO. Se i mt Be olaew 42d St 
Academy of at Ge 600), ie ae os Madison Square Garden (17, ,000), $25 Eighth Ave. 
Aeolian Fall Fifth Ave. & Majestic (1,800), 245 W. 44th St. 
\ Alhambra (1, 30), 2110 Seventh Aves Manhattan Opera House (3, ye 313 W. 34th St. 
Al Jolson’s 2 Ay re aan Ave. — Mansfield (1,050), 262° : 470 
Alvin (1,387), 2 d St. vp Beck a. 89), 302 W. “Zsen St. 
Sar hamscton (1, 200). 238 W. 49th Si Masqu 2 252 W. 45th 3 
\ America (1,750), 561 Melrose Ave,, “The Bronz Maxine Miott (924) 109 Ws 3th St. 
ae Apollo (1,168 aon Ww W. 42d St. Mecea (1,947), 241 EB. 1 ; 
‘Apollo (i, 18) 209 W. Metropolitan Boas H ouse 73 305), 39th St. & B’way 
ena (983) Root (902), 7308 Bighth Ave. Moroseo (893), 217 W. 45th St. 
Astor a ,131), 1531 Broadway Mount Morris (1,451), ist Fifth Ave. 
Audubon (2 Det. 3934 Broadway Music Box (1, ,000}. 239 W. 45th St. 
, . Belasco (1,000),\111 W. 44th St. : National (1,164), 208 W. 41st St. 
m3 ~ Belmont (515), 121 W. 48th St. National (Loew's) (2,333), 570 Bergen Ave., Bronx 
| eat Bijou (605), 209 W. 45th St. National Winter Garden n (983), 111 B. Houston St. 
: Biltmore (1,000), 265 W. 47th St. Odeon (831), 58 Clin 
Boot ewe (L118), 236 W. d4th ih St. geen. {960}, 250. tase se (1,809), 132 West 
Broadhurs me Hun an Dh 
: Bronx Opera House (2,571) 486 E. 149th St; Bronx | One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth St. (1,386), 165 E. 
ra . Capitol (5,486), 1639 Broa Palace (1,733), 1564 Broadway 
] Carnegie Hall (2,7 60), 880 BevonthiAve. Paramount ( "528), 1489 Broadway 
nF Casino (1,477), 1404 Broadway Park Plaza (1,962), 1746 Ns Ave., Bronx 
© Gentral’ (922), '220 W. 47th St. People’s (1,612), 199 Broadw: 
Chanin’s (1, a 226 W. 46th. St. Proctor's Twenty-Third St. et 190). 141 W. 23d St. 
é Chelsea (979), 312 Eighth Ave. Proctor’s Fifty-Eighth St. (1 942), 154 E. 58th St. 
hi Civic Repertory a, 100), 105 W. 14th St. Proctor’s 86th St. (3,160), on Ave. & 86th St. 
Goliseuns (8,095), 181st St. & Broadway Proctor’s 125th St. (1,681), Ti2 B. 125th St. 
oe Colony (1,900), ies Broadway Public (1,75 3) 66 Second Ave 
io Columbia (1 313). a oes Ave. Regent (1,854), 1906 Seventh. ‘Ave. 
Comedy (683), 1 108 W Republic (901), 209 W. 42d St. 
s , Commodore (2,830), 105 ‘sotaad Ave. Rialto (1,960),'201 W. 42d St. 
it: Cort (1,043), 130 W. 48th St. ) | Ritz (945), 219 W- 48th St. 
. Cosmopolitan (1,500), 6 gs ats Circle Ritz (2,126), Anderson & Richmond Aves., S$. I. 
me Craig (1,434), 152 W. 54th.St. Riveria (1,735), 2579 Broadway 
; Criterion (886), 1520 Broadway Riverside (1,864), 2561 Erevan 
, Delancey (Loew's), (1,788) 140 Delancey St. Rivoli (2,123), 1620 Broadw 
£ Edyth Totten (299), 247 W. 48th St. Roosevelt (1,428), 145th St, ed Seventh Ave. 
‘e Eighty-First Street (2,015), 2248 Broadway Roxy (5,920), 133 Ww 50th 
i Eltinge ie 236 W. 42d St. Royale (1,118), 242 W. 42d a 
}' Empire ». 1428 Broadway Sam H. Harris’ (1,051); 226 W. 42d St. 
fee Erlanger (1,520), 246 W. 44th St. Second Avenue i 1,089), 35 Seoond Ave. 
yh Ethel Barrymore (1, 200), 233 W. 47th St. Selwyn (1,067), W. 42d 
Fairmount meee ,,remont and Clinton Aves. Shubert (1,395), oH Ww. aath St. 
oat) Fordham ¢ ith) Yo’ 422), 215 Fordham Rd., Bronx | Star (2,296), 1714 Lexington Ave. 
a | Forrest (1,015), 238 W. 49th St. State (3, 600); 1540 Broadway 
iol Forty Eighth P Serect (969), 155 W. 48th St. Stoddard 1.478), 2431 Broadway 
; Forty-Fourth aS < 323), Root (Nora Bayes) (860), | Strand (2,989 ), 1571 Broadway 
4 216 W. 44th Si Superior (880); 443 Third Av 
at. Forty-Ninth St. 0, — W. 49th St. Times Square (1 057). 215 we #2atst. 
\ ; 
4 Forty-Second St. (1, 132 W. 42d St. Town Hall (1, BS 76), 113 W. 43d Si 
) Franklin Se 041), {sist it. & Prospect Ave., Bronx Vanderbilt (771), 148 W. 48th — 
iy: Fulton @ a4 W. 46th St. Victoria (2,394), 233 W. 125th St. 
| Gaiety (808), 1547 Broadway Waldort ie 101), 122 W. ip oth St. 
Spies | allo (1,400), 254 W. 54th St. Wallack 770), 356 W. 42d St. 
oe Garrick (G37), 63 W.' goth St. Winter Gurden (1493), 16 632 Brogdway 
SS Geo. M, Cohan (1,111), 1480 Broadway Yiddish Art (2,295), 114 E. 
wee Sree GE a Broadway Yiddish Folks (1,234), 189 Beoond: “Avenue 
ey Gr and OF . 1 House ike ce 809), at Bighth Ave. Ziegfeld (1,622), 955 Sixth Ave. 
ee u ; 
f Hamilton (i,892), 3500 Broadw BROOKLYN: 
Hammerstein % 265), B'way, Docwesn 53d & 54th Sts. ree ye of Music ne feeb je Pourelg es Ave, 
+) Hampden is 3) 1887. Broadway Albee (3,274), 1-7 Di 
Harlem (978), 1314 F' Ribose (2,700) Si3 Flatbush Ave. , 
Harlem Grand G1,486 485) it) ‘S: 126th St. Amphion (1,420), 477 Bedford Ave. ‘ 
f Harlem O ise (1,734) .734), 209 W. 125th St. Bayridge (1,796), 3d\Ave. & 72d St. 
y . enry Minor ler’s (946), 43d St. Bedford eo 931). — Bedford Ave. 
57 Hippodrome (5,190), 756 sixth Ave, Bijou 70), 2 t. 
p - Hopkins (299). 153 W. 4 4th h St Bush cle (¢3 08). S736 Broadway J 
ae Hudson (1,094), 139 W. 44 eae a Island, (2,387), 1301 Surf ‘AVe. 
ie ae] & Seamon's g aie 5258, ww. 125th St. 42), '1155'DeKalb Ave. 
ri Imperial (1,446), 23 Empire ie e6i , Ralph Ave. & Quincey St, 
: Intimate (2,840), 21338 Boston Ra Bro: Flatbush (1,695), 2213 Church Ave. 
Irving Place (1,133), hae MS 15th St. Fox (4,089), Flatbush Ave. & Nev St. , 
ME Jefferson (1,8 ae 214 BF. 14t) Gayety (1, ree 16-20 Throop Ave. 
John Gol ven rey Wes West 58th Si. near B’way. Kenmore (3, 025), Church Ave, & Kenmore Pl. 
 ._, Klaw (800), 2 King (Loew's) (3, 890), 1027 Flatbush Ave. 
mt A Knickerbocker tS 421 i, ety Broadway Ree a. s 8), 651 Ful ea St. 
; Lafayette (1,245), 2225 Seventh Ave. Melba ( 300 Tieings n St. 
ry Lexington (2,559). 571 and St Ave. Mathopolltes t 4 AB 3018) 394 1 ‘Palton St. 
oa eget ae ee eremyr et he pao aKalb Ave, & Bebe 
: neo} aramount De eh Vi i. 
‘ Lincoln Square (1, B39)" rt Sroadeeg Patio (2,609), 574 Flatb bush A’ rpg 
®  Lipzin (. 81) 2 235 Bowery Prospect io 448), 2° Ninth one 
+ is Lows! (600), 288 W. “ a St. Sanders 501), 187 Prospect ook West 


u 50 ae nroe S 
we's Gena (2, rts Fordham Rd. & Tema ‘Ave. ., | Star a. a3) 38y _ one ir F = t. 
Bronx tran 0), ton it, 
Lowe's Orpheum (2,230), 1538 Third Ave. We oaks ‘any 966 Fulton St. "3 
Logw's Paradise (3,840), 2403 Grand Concourse, | Tilyou (2,218), 1607 Surt Ave. , 
i Bro Tivoli (1,910), 365 Fulto ‘ 
Lidngacne (1,019), 220 W. 48th St. . Werba Brooklyn (1, 529), 8 Flatbush Avé.> / 


hg Ee ee 
The total number of theatres in Greater New York Public dance halls number 275, and cabarets, 160- 


ig approximately 500, which includes shows where The total seati use= 
movies make up some of the bill. ment is over 1200000 of the pee byte 


. 


Z 
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MANHATTAN. 


There are three cathedrals: St. Patrick's (Roman 
Catholic), Fifth Ave. and 50th St.; the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine (Protestant Episcopal). 
located on W. 111th St., between Amsterdam and 
Morningside Aves.; and St. Nicholas (Greek Orth- 
odox), located at 1 E. 97th St., near Fifth Ave. 

The leading houses of worship, by chief denom- 
inations, follow: 

Baptist—Central, 92d St., and Amsterdam Ave.; 
Park Avenue, 5th Ave. and 76th St. (new edifice, 
known as Riverside Baptist, is going up at 122nd 
St. and Riverside Drive); the First W. 79th St., 
corner Broadway; Judson Memorial, 55 Washington 
ce2 So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. E. 3ist St.; 

etropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th Ave; Mount 
Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St. 

Christian Science (Church of Christ, 
Scientist)—First, Central Park West and 96th 
St.; and the Second, 10 W. 68th S>. 

Congregational — Tabernacle, Broadway and 
56th St.; and Manhattan (building) Broadway and 
W. 76th St. 

Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 8ist 
St., near Columbus Ave. 

Friends’ (Quakers)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Orthodox), 
144 B. 20th St. 

Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st St., near B’way: 
Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, 88th St. and West Bnd 
Ave.; ShearithIsrael, Central Park West and 70th St.; 
Rodeph Sholom Temple, W. 83rd St., near Central 
Park West; Temple Emanu-El, 5th Ave. and 65th 
St.; Anshe Chisel, West End Ave. and 100th St.: 
Central, 55th St. and Lexington Ave.; West End, 
160 W. 82nd; Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall. 

Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d _ St.; 
Grace, 123 W. 71st St.; Holy Trinity, Central Park 
West and 65th St.; and Immanuel, Lexington Ave. 
and E. 88th St. 

Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 129th St. and 
7th Ave.; Church of All Nations, 9 2d Ave.; Grace, 
131 W. 104th St.; John St., 44 John St.; Madison 
Ave., Park Ave. and 60th St.; Metropolitan Temple, 
58 7th Ave.; St. Andrews, 126 W. 76th St.; St. 
Paul's, West End Ave. and 86th St.; and Union, 
W. 48th St., near Broadway. 

Presbyterian—Brick, 5th Ave. and 37th St.; 
Broadway, at W. 114th St.; Park Ave. and 64th St., 
Fifth Ave., at 55th St.; First, 5th Ave. and 1lith 
St.; Fourth, West End Ave. and 91st St.; Madison 
Ave., at 73d St.; Park Ave., at E. 85th St.; Rut- 
gers, W. 73d St., near Broadway; Scotch, Central 
‘(buil ), Park West and 96th St. 

Protestant Episcopal—aAscension, 5th Ave. and 
10th St.; eg Church, fd ier near ig ean 
Epiphany, Lexington Ave.; Trace, Br way 
gn St.; Heavenly Rest, with new_chapel 
adjoining, 5th Ave. and 90th St.; Holy Trinity, 
316 E. 88th St.; Incarnation, 205 Madison Ave.; 
“Little Church Around the Corner’ (Trans- 
figuration), 5 E. 29th St.; St. Andrew’s, 127th 
St. near 5th Ave.; St. Bartholomew's, Park Ave. 
and 52d St.; St. George’s, Stuyvesant Sq.; St. 
James’s, Madison Ave. and 7ist St.; St. Luke’s, 
Convent Ave. and 141st St.; St. Mark’s-in-the-Bou- 
werie, 2d Ave. and 10th St.; St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Broadway and Vesey St.; St. Thomas's, 5th Ave. and 
53d St.; Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St. 

F hurch in America—Marble (Col- 


5 W. 82d St.; Notre 
ingside Drive and 114th St.; St. Agnes’s, 


_ Unitarian—All Souls, Lexington Ave. and 80t. 
St.; Community Church, 61 E. 34th St. s 
' Universali (Fourth), Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St, 
Hellenic Eastern Christian—Orthodox Church 
of the Holy Trinity on EB. 72d St., near 3d Ave. 
“Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
are: All Night Ai iaioa. 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, 
227 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Broome 
St.; Church of the. eirangess (Deems: Memorial), 
307 W. 57th St.; De Witt Memorial, 280 Rivington 
St.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 20. W. gist 
- 8t.. Doyers St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers St.; 
Highth Ave. Mission, 290 8th~Ave:; Gospel Taber- 
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LEADING CHURCHES IN THE. CITY OF NEW YORK. 


nacle, 44th St. and 8th Ave.; Labor T 

Ave. and 14th St.; McAuley Cremorne Mision 
434 W. 42nd St.; McAuley’s Water St. Mission, 
316 Water St.; New Chureh (Swedenborgian , 36th 
St., near Park Ave.; Pentecostal Nazarene, 210 W. 
14th St.; Progressive Spiritualists’ Church, 325 W. 
59th St.; Salvation Army (see Index); Seamen’s 
Christian Association, 399 West St.; Seventh Day 
Christian, 151 W, 125th St.; Society of Ethical 
Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; Temple of International 
= Saisie oat, Goer W. 63d St.; Theo- 
sophical Society, 7. 45th St.; Vedani 

34 W. Tist St: Volunteers of America. de iar. 


BROOKLYN. 

Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.; 
nuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James Pl; 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth Ave. 
at Lincoln Pl; Washington Ave., at Gates Ave. 
First, New York Ave. and. Dean. St. ny 

ristian Scientist—First, New York z 
Dean a Ave. and 

ongregational—Central, Hancock St., m 

Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at Lafayette vee 
Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and E, 18th St.; Pilgrims. 
Henry and Remsen Sts.; Plymouth, Orange St. 
ee ae 8 he dpe and Court Sts.; 

t. Paul’s, New York Ave. and Sterling Pl.; T. 
asi en evan, oahu 

isciples o rist—Flatbush, Dorchi 

Marlborough Roads. ones 
Friends—(Hicksite), 110 Schermerhorn §t.; 

(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 
Jewish—Beth-El, 12th Ave, and 41st St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
and Hoyt Sts.; People’s Temple, Bay P’kway and 
85th St.; Temple Israel, Bedford and Lafayette Aves. 
Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 
Sehermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 


.4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Lenox Rd. and 


Flatbush Ave.; St, Luke's, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s, Bedford Aye., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Zion, Henry St., near Clark St. 
Methodist Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; Hanson 
Pl., at St. Felix St.; New York Ave., at Dean St.; 
Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby Aves.; Summer- 
field, Washington and Greene Aves. 
. Methodist—(Primitive), Park Ph, near Nostrand 
ve. 
Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. 
Presbyterian—Bedford, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So. 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave, and St. John’s 
Pi.; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.; 
Throop Ave., at Macon St.; Westminster, Clinton 


St. and Ist Pl. j 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Courts 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Living- 
ston Sts.; St. Bartholomew's, Pacific St., near 
Bedford Ave.; St. James's, Lafayette Ave. and St. 
James Pl.; St. John’s, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; 
St. Luke’s Clinton Ave., near Fulton St.; St. Paul's, 
Clinton and Carroll Sts. 

Reformed Church in America—Bethany, 
Clermont Ave., near Willoughby Ave.; First, of 
Williamsburgh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer St.; 
First, Flatbush and Church. Aves.; Heights, Pierre- 


.pont St., near Henry St.; Old First, 7th Ave. and 


Carroll St. 

Roman Catholic—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- 
pect Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our Lady of 
Lourdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway; Our ly 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.; Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., St. 
Agnes’s, Hoyt and Sackett Sts.; St. Augustine’s: 
6th Ave. and Sterling Pl.; St. Charles, Borromeo, 
Sidney Pl. and Livingston St.; St. Fran¢is Xavier's, 
6th Ave. and Carroll Si.; St. James Pro-Cathedral, 
Jay and Chapel Sts.; St. John the Baptist’s, 
Willoughby Ave., near Lewis Ave.; Sts. Peter and 
Paul, Wythe Ave., near So. 2d St.; St. Saviour’s, 
6th St. and 8th Ave. 

Swedenborgian—Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Monroe Pl. and Clark St. 

Unitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congress Sts. 

Universalist—All Souls’, Ditmas and Ocean 


ves. 
Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist Soc., 28 
Irving Pl; Brooklyn Tabernacle, 17 Hicks Sts 
Christian and PMissionaty Alliance, 1560 Nostrand 
Ave.; Ethical Culture Soc., Academy of Music; 
Reformed. Presbyterian, 452 Monroe St; St, 
Nicholas Greek Orthodox, 301 Pacific St, . 


HOSPITALS IN MAMTA CARE 


oonnat and Neurological Weltare Island. 
_ Children’s, N. Y. City, Randall’s Island. 
City, Welfare Island. 
Columbus, 226 EB. 20th St.; extension at Edgecombe 
_ _ Ave. and 163d St. 
i Community, St. Nicholas Pl. and 150th S 
_ _ Doctors’, East End Ave., bet. 87th and Seth Sts. 
2 Eye (Knapp Memorial), 500 W. 57th St. 
' Bye and Har Infirmary, Bronx, 459 East 141st St. 
Eye and Har Infirmary, New York, Second Ave. and 


3th S 
age Infirmary, Harlem, 2099 


Ear and Throat 
Se Ave. 
Bye 8 and erate, Manhattan, 210 E. 64th St. 
Fifth Aye, at 105th S 
_ Flower. Bastern Bhalevard and E. 63d St. 
Fordham, Crotona yas and Southern Boulevard. 
st ) French, 324 W. 30th St. 
_ Gouverneur, Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 
ences Lenox Ave. and 136th St. 
Herman Knapp Memorial Eye, Tenth Ave. and 57th 
Nd 


Ba Ly Comforter, 196th St. and the Grand Concourse. 
_ House of Rest for Consumptives, Inwood. (Has been 
combined with the Sprain Ridge Hospital at 


onkers.) ” 
(argptial for ay oueakes and Joint Diseases, 1919 


_ Hospital for Treieagsee City Home for Aged and 
_Infirm. Welfare Island. 

ot House of Calvary (cancer), Featherbed Lane and 

_ Macomb’s Road. 

Hudson Street, 67 Hudson St., (U. S. Public Health 

F _ Service Hospital, No. 70). 


" Incurables, Third Ave. and 182d St. 

- Italian, 83d St, and Hast River. 

. Saenien: Maternity, 270 East Broadway 

_ Jewish Memorial, Dyekman St. and River Road. 
yh Knickerbocker, 70 Convent Ave. 

_ Lebanon,, iy ga Mee and Cauldwell Ave 
Lenox Lexington and Park Aves., 
 Tith gts, 

‘Lincoln, East 141st St. and Concord Ave. 
Lutheran, Convent Ave. and 144th St. 
_ Lying-in, Second Ave., 17th and 18th Sts. This 
institution, it is announced, is to merge with the 
New York Hospital in the new Medical Center, 
fig repich is to include Cornell Medical School and 
5 - ' Hospital, overlooking the East River, between 
iste 68th and 70th Sts., Ave. A and Exterior St. 
ae eat wie aernty, 323 E. 60th St. This insti- 
ution, in 929 transferred its real and persona 
*) property Le New York Hospital, which will include 
- @ maternity hospital and children’s clinic in the 
_ hew Medical Center, on the south side of 70th St. 
_ between York Ave. and Exterior St. 


=a, 


ea Ri, Eye, 


. 76th and 


; HOSPITALS IN BROOKLYN 
f Webtnany Deaconesses, 237 St. Nicholas Ave. 

Beth Moses, Hart St. and Stuyvesant Ave. 

Bradford Street, 113 Bradford St. 

f - Brooklyn, eeeone St. ape De Kalb Ave. . 

ae Brownsville an B. N. Y., Rockaway Parkw. and 


Pp erevand, eae No. Pi a A Ave. 
te and Ea, 94 Livingston St. 
lushing, Parsons and Forest Aves., Flushing, 
_ Greenpoint, Kingsland aie: and Bullion St. 
ty Harbor, Cropsey and 23d Aves 
_ Hebrew Maternity, eed Eastern Parkway. 
Holy Family, 155 Dean St. 
House vs is Giles the. Cripple, Brooklyn Ave. and 


 _ Presid 
Insane, Siate Hos Oepital fos for, Clarkson Ave. 

Israel Zion, 4810 Tenth Ave. 

Jamaica, Van Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill. 
Jewish, Classon and St. Mark’s Aves. 

_ Kingston Ave. (contagious diseases), Fenmore St. 
Kings County, Clarkson Ave., near Albany Ave. 
Long Island College; Henry and Amity Sts. 

_* Long Isl. State (insane) Clarkson St. and Albany Av. 


ANY 
* 


RONX AND RICHMOND 


rmy, U. 8. Institution for care of insane and dis- Manhattan State 
dee soldiers, Kingsbridge Road and Sedgwick | 


: ” poe cation of the Post Graduate and Reconstruction hospitals was planned me in 1929. 


Cnsane), Ward’ 3 Island; Hepes: 

Fifth A 
Medical Center—Extends be 
site covers 22 acres. The twelve pata comp AY 


the Presbyterian See: *he eon 
sicians and Surgeons of ~olumbia Gniversity: 
the Sloans Hospital for Women; the New York 

State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital; the 
Babies Hospital; the Squire Urological Clinic; 
Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing; the 

Neurological Institute and Hospital; the Stephen 
V. Harkness Patient Pavilion; the School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery; the Vanderbilt Clinic; and the 
De Lamar Institute of Public Health. These com- 
bined institutions have 1,674 beds. The Neuro- 
ig Or gece vil 168th St. ‘and Haven Ave., opened 

Memorial (cancer), Central Park West and 106th St. 

Metropolitan, Blackwell's (Welfare) Island. 

Midtown, 229 E. 57th St. 

Minturn, foot E. 16th St. 

Misericordia, 531 E. 86th St. 

Montefiore Home and Hospital for Chronic Diseases, 
Gun Hill Road near Jerome Ave. ) 
Morrisania City, East 168th St. and Gerad Ave. iY 

Mount Sinai, Fifth Ave. er 100th St. i 

New York Foundling, 175 E. 68th St. 

New York, 8 W. 16th St. 

N. Y. Infirmary, Women and Children, 321 E. 15th 


St. 

New York Nursery and Child’s, Amsterdam Ave. and 
Ss 
New York apna eat os 23d Sk. 
New York Greece E. 59th 
New York pies ree Sas we. 
New York Post-Graduate, Second Ave. and 20th St. 
New York Skin and Cancer, Second Ave. and 19th St. 
Pan-Ameri: 163 E. 90th St. 
soos, s, 203 Second Ave. 
Presbyteri: = se Medical Center). 

Reception, N. Y. City, Welfare Island. 
Reconstruction, 100th St. and Central Park West. 
Richmond Memorial, Staten Island. 
Riverside, North Brother Island. 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research Hospital, - 

66th St. and York Ave. 
Roosevelt, Ninth Ave. and 59th St. 
Ruptured and Crippled, she E. 42d St. 
St. Ann’s Maternity, 130 E. 69th St 

. Elizabeth of Hungary, 689 Fort eee Ave. 
. Francis’s, Brook Ave., corner 5, 143d St. 
: Luke’s, Amsterdam Ave. and 113th St. 
: Mark's, 175 Second Ave. 
. Mary’s Free, for Children, 405 W. 34th St. 
t. Vincent's, Seventh Ave. and 12th St., also on 
Staten Island. 
Salvation Army (Booth Memorial), 316 E. 15th St. 
Sea View, Castleton Corners, Staten Island. : 
Seton, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 
Sloane, for Women (see Medical ‘Center). 
Staten’ Island, Castleton Ave., Tompkinsyille, S. I. 
Sydenham, 5 3d St. and. Manhattan Ave. 
Tonsil, 153 E. 62d St. 
Union, of the Bronx, Valentine ee and 188th St. 
Vanderbilt Clinic (see Medical Center). 

Willard Parker an en ntact foot, of E. 16th St... 
Woman's, 141 W. 109th Si 


AND QUEENS, BOROUGHS. 


Ey A East New York Ave. and Junius St. 
Mary Immaculate, 85 Bay St., Jamaica. 7 
Methodist Episcopal, Seventh Ave. and 7th St. 
Naval, Flu: Ave., foot Ryerson St. 
Neponsit Leh Rockaway Beach. 
Norwegian, Fourth Ave. and 46th St. 
aged and neste 396 Herkimer St. aa 
eC! arson. emo. rown a lbany Ave. 
Prospect Heights, 775 Washington A. 
Le eget te Flushing Ave. and ‘Ghion Turnpike, 
amaica 
Rockaway Beach, with dis Jueens. 
Bt, Amchouy er Wecdbaventtt a Sate eee 2 
heccs err wrnae hipaa 
a Maternity, Humboldt an A 
Bt Foun, ven yHeriines Bt ah 2 R Ste Sts. 
0) ti th St. and Jackson Ave. 
St. ORUDR'a, 497 Beach 19th St., Far Rockaway 
St. Mary’s, St. Mark’s Ave., near Rochester. Ave. 
Btmartan Howth averand Titn Seeant 
in, Fou ve. ani th St., 
759 President St. and ¢ oa 
eee ane at eee eae Island. : 
we Rogers Ave. and Ster P y 
ea Ll ee oe Sd ga 
nite ael-Zion, Mee an 5 
Unity, 1545 St. John’s Plae 6 
Wyckoff Hets., St. ‘Nicholas Ave., Stanhope st. ; 


Actors’ ed Is aig lewood, N. J.), office, 
ore (Eng: ), Office, 701 


American Fanwe Guardian Society and Home f 
the Friendless, 936 Woodycrest x es 
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Institution of Merey, Madison Ave. and 8lst St. 
Isabella Home, Amsterdam Ave. and 190th St. f 
Israel Orphan Asylum, 274 Second St. 


Ave. 
ur Home for Blind Babies, Summit, N. J. | Jeanne d’Arc Home for French Girls, 251 W. 24th St. 


Arth 
Office, 96 Fifth Ave. 
Association for the Relic!’ of Respectable, Aged and 
Indigent Females, Amsterdam Ave. and 104th St. 
Baptist Home for the Aged, 116 E. 68th th St. 
Beth She aren Home for “Incurables, 612 Allerton 


prgker Home for Old People, Third Ave. and 182nd 


Catholic Guardian Soc., 130 W. 37th St. 

Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent Children, 
477 Madison Ave. 

Catholic Centre for Blind, 221 E. 79th St. 

Catholic Institute for the Blind, 22ist St. and East- 


ester Ri 
Catholic Protectory, Westchester, N-. a City office 
and reception house, 415 Broome St. 
Children’s Aid Society, Headquarters, i05 E. 22d St. 
City Home for the Aged and Infirm, Welfare Island. 
Clara od Hirsch Home for Working Girls, 225 E. 


63d 
colored “0 ‘Orphan Asylum, Palisade Ave. and W. 


Daugniens, ot Jacob, 167th St., and-Taller Ave. 

Dominican Home for W orking Girls, 207 E. 71st St. 

East View Farms, Staten Island (city almshouse). 

Edgewater Greche (Englewood, N. J.), office \38 
Bleecker S 

= Gould Foundation for Children, 598 Madison 


Elisabeth Home for Girls, 307 E. 12th St. 

Five Points House of Industry, oe ti W. 234 St. 

Florence Crittenden Home, 427 W. 2ist St. 
Freedman (Andrew) Home, 1126 Walton Ave. 

Free Home for Young Girls, 318 Mosholu Parkway. 

Half-Orphan Asylum, Manhattan Ave. and 104th St. 

Daughters of Israel, 1255 5th Ave. 

Greek American Institute, 908 Eagle Ave. 

Grace Chapel Home for Aged, 414 E. 14th St. 

Hebrew dren’s Home, 205th St. and Grand 
Concourse. 

Hebrew. Home for Infants, University Ave. and 

bridge Road. 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Amsterdam eee and 138th 
; Friendly Home, 545 W. 159th 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Ska Society, 

425 Lafayette St. 


Hebrew heltering Me ha ae Society Orphan 
r pe Pleasantville, N. Y. City office, 470 W. 


Aleckscher Foundation for Children, 1 E. 104th St. 

Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 121 W. 105th St. 

Home for Incurables, Third Ave. and 182d St. 

Home for of ae and Aged Couples, Amsterdam 
Ave., and 112th St. 

Home for the Sons and Daughters of Israel, 232 E. 


1 
Home of Old Israel (aged) 204 Slenry St. 
Hope Farm, Verbank, office, 209 E 42d Rat Sh yt = 
Hopper, Isaac T., Home, 110 Seco: nd A 
House of the Good Shepherd, 90th st. and East 


River. 
aoe Sit the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 
mcourse. 


eae of the Holy Family, Schurz Ave, 

seep Rar and Home for Little Wanderers, 

Institution for*the Improved Instruction of Deaf 
Mutes, Lexington Ave., and 67th St. 


Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y., office, 7 Wall St. 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 145 W. 106th St.; 213 E. 
70th St.; 183d St. and Belmont Ave. 

Manhattan State Hospital (Insane), Ward's Island. 

M.E. Ch. Home, Amsterdam Ave. and 92d St. 

Millbank Memorial Home, 11: W. 10th St. 

Municipal Lodging House, 432 B. 25th St. 

ah ce Lodging House (Brace Memorial), 224 

New York Tnatitute for the Education of the Blind, 
Pelham P’kway and Williamsbridge Rd. 

New York Institute for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, Ft. Washington Ave. and W. 163d St. 

Qld Ladies’ Home, Amsterdam Ave. and 104th St. 

Old Peoples Home of Eastern Missionary Assoc., 
2860 Lafayette Ave. 

Orphans’ Home and Asylum of the P. B. Church, 

onvent Ave. and 235th St. 
oe, Home for Aged and Indigent Women, 
2064 ager Road. 

Clayton) Home for Aged (Colored), St. 

Nicho! nA Ave. 

Presbyterian Home for Aged Women, 49'E. 73d St. 

Protestant Unity League Waiting "Home (Aged) 
1074 Washington Ave. 

ites sone, is Orphan Asylum, Ft. Washington Ave. 
an 

Sailors Snug Harbor, New Brighton, Staten Island- 

St. Barnabas House, 304 Mulberry St. 

St. Benedicts Home for Destitute Colored Children, 
Rye. Office, 381 Lafayette St., 

St. Francis’s Home for the Aged, 609 Stn at 

St. Joseph’s Home for the Aged, 209 W. 15th St. 

St. v oseph's Home for Destitute cee _Geegkskil, 

Y.), House of Reception, 12 W. 129th St. 
st Doser s Institute for Deaf Malas Throgg’ ‘8 


St. Neat Ss Home for Aged Women, 2419 Broadway. 
Be ne ae for Industrious Working Boys, 
st Philips Parish Home (Aged Women) 211 W. 133rd 


Salvation Army, National Headquarters, 120 W. 
14th St.; Industrial Homes for Men, 533 W._ 
48th St. and 229 E. Ley St.; Rescue Home 
for Fallen Women, 318 E. 15th St.; Hotel for 
Men (Memorial Hotel), ae. Poway) Shelter for 
Homeless Women, 243 Bow 

Samaritan Home for Aged, 440 oA “88th St. 

Sea View Farms, Castleton Corners, Staten Island. 

Sevilla Home for Children, Lafayette Ave. and 
Manida St., Hunts Point. 

Sheltering Arms, Amsterdam Ave. and 129th St. 

Society for Prevention Cruelty to Children, 5th Ave. 
and 105th St. 

Travelers’ =e Society, 144 E. 44th St.; guest house, 
149 E. 43rd 


ie Ceck Totas (Aged Women) 1666 Bussing 


AV 

Tubereulosis Preventorium for ee Farming- 
dale, N. J.; (office), 116 W..39th St. 

United Odd Fellows Home and Orphanage, 1072 
Havemeyer Ave. 

bo ge Square Home for Friendless Girls, 9 


8th St 
Webb's Institute and Home for Shipbuilders, 
Sedgwick Ave. and 188th St. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED—BROOKLYN AND QUEEN! 


Baptist Home of Brooklyn, Greene and Throop Aves. 
Bethany Home, 604 E. 40th St. 
wires Bag es M. E. Ch. Home (Ossining), 
Brooklyn ‘obrew: Home and Hospital, Howard and 
Dumont Aves. 
Brpekys Home for Colored People, 1095 St. John’s 
ce. 
Brooklyn Home for Men and Couples, 745 Classon 


Ave 
Brooklyn, 33 E. Church Home, Park Place and 


Brooke | Presbyte rian pa Office 32 Court St. 
c pin Home for Aged and , Jamaica. 


Offices 


8. 
Congregational Home, 123 Linden Ave. / 
Danish Home, 1055 41st St. 
German Evangelical Aid Soc. Home, Bushwick Ave. 
and Chauncey. St. 
Graham Home (Women), 320 Washington Ave. 
Greenpoint Home, Oak amd Guernsey Sts 
Little Sisters of the Poor, 8th Ave., rand 16th St.* and 
at Bushwick and DeKalb Aves. 
Long + Per i Fellows Home, Jamaica. Office; 
nton 
Mosicn Hote of Brooklyn, 870 Ocean Parkway. 
Menorah Home, 871 Bushwick Ave. 
Norwegian Christian Home, 1250 67th St. 
Ozanam Home for Friendless Women, 46 Concord 8. 
Swedish Augustana Home, 1680 60th St. 


Church Charity Foundation Home, 452 Herkimer St. | Wartburg Lutheran Home, 2598 Fulton 8¢. 
HOMES FOR THE AGED, OUT OF TOWN. 


ae tines. Salvation Army (Tappan). Office, 122 W. 
San, Mena (Tappan, N. Y.). Office, 220 E. 


Independent Order, et B'rith (Yonkers), office, 
1819 plese way Ne ax Levy 
Little House of wvine Providence (White Plains), 
ie wad Howard Horie (Tarrytown), Office, 477 
o to) 
Madison ‘Ave. Miss. Mceciure.’ 


ery By: L. Heins Memorial (Mt. Vernon), Office at the 

Miriam. ‘Osborn je as ers aor (Rye), office, 55 
Wall 8t., Miss H. 

Seabury Memorial nit. Anan) office at the Home. 

Society gt St. Johi Pa 


Seviss Hi ; 
United eae toe Aged Hebrews (New Rochelle) 


and (Kings Park), office, 49 W. 
Kisco), office, 35 W. 67th St. 


office, 299 Broadway. Julius Kuscbner. 


oe a! Or ree eC Pe 


<aist) 


‘ 
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556 New York City—Building Construction; Tax Rates. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK CITY (BY BOROUGHS). 
MANHATTAN. BRONX. BROOKLYN. QUEENS. RICHMOND. 
R. of No, of No. of No. of No. of 
tes Bi ldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. 

Dollars.: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 3 
1900..| 1,009] 49,622,400} 1,023] 8,500,863] °3,019] 16,499,582 944| 2,796,521 283 872,178 ; 
1910:.| 838] 96,703,629] 2;028] 44,034,405} 5,770] 34,813,720} 4,133) 15,144,377 841} 3,363,868 
1912 $40] 98,537.275| 1,357| 32,837,060] 5,288] 32,598,240} 5,374) 22,212,355 911) 2,513,324 : 
1912.. 757|116,325,135 ,310] 34,644,400 5,105] 36,472,377 4,821] 19,651,22: 1,007} 3,412,103 
1913 577| 73,970,685 846] 20,072,489] 3,616] 30,719,101] 4,653) 17,504,955) 1,013] 3,377,109 
1914 411} 45,471,165 735| 16,347,382| 4,379] 38,269,185] 4,596] 18,098,290) 1,166) 2,272,89 
1915 489) 64,652,869 962| 28,119,100] 5,121] 40,300,600} 5,756] 20,316,392) 1,381) 2,630,19 
1916 §64/114,690,145 650} 16, 725,582 4,946] 35,397,480 ,333| 20,009,683 é 4,563,716 
1917 321 29,068,525 640} 8,545,475 2,696] 27,613,290 3,619] 11,651,078} 1,171) 3,715,570 
1918.. 182 007,000 206) 3,991,900} 2,815] 17,858,425) 2,228) 6,768,138 891] 2,085,293 
1919.. 379| 72,283,061] 1,089] 21,006,865 yt 68,137,966] 8,910] 46,022,687| 2,135] 4,295,399 
1920., 783| 96,199,860] 1,115] 18,585,600] 8,598] 63,548,948 aS 38,092,548] 2,026] 4,838,841 
1921... 936|121.032,441| 3,529] 72,150,739| 15,208]146,812,715] 13,991] 81,663,823} 3,441) 10,170,91¢ 
1922..) 1,075|140,941,677| 4,748|107,081,184) 21,105 194,301,755 21,583 134) 283, 277|' 3,239 acer igen 


1 
1 
1923. .} 1,569]178,981,460] 5,472|122,731,203| 35,891)284,215,480 25,0211157.711,745| 3,041] 1 
761 6,512|127.979,621| 24.834/218,167,790| 24,688]156,556,224| 3,519] 16,132,879 
an i 276, 4,557|150,674,402| 32,630}258,914,583| 29,300]158,867,400} 5,672) 13 8 
es : 817|310,625,970| 3,300|202,125,000] 26,577/288,868,987| 21,895|167,800,000| 5,459) 1 
5,110|163,171,001| 15,811|208;102'935| 22'641|179,624,011| 2,795) 1 
‘\1928 910!323,913,420! 4,4331182'905,549| 11,752!182,767,8501 18,712 146,509,524| 2,998 15, 


\ TOTAL—WHOLE CITY. 


guts 
Gos 

S 
BSes 
on 


No. No. No. No. 
YEAR,|_ of Cost. YEAR.| of Cost. YEAR.|_ of Cost. YEAR.|_ of Cost. 
Bldgs. Bldgs, Bidgs. Bldgs. 4 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. ' 
- 1901..) 7,657|146,551,697]|1908. .|13,967| 62,912, ea 1915. .|13,709| 156,019, 153}| 1922. . |51,750|587,690,952 : 
1902; .| 6,496]111.735,299]|1909. -|19,190|254,061,0 1916. .|12, ae 191,386,606|| 1923) .|70,994|755,817,826 
1908. .}_7,502)112,326,826]|1910. .}13,610/194;059, 399 1917..| 8,447] 80,593,938|| 1924 ..}60,479|/777,598,099 
1904, .}11,365/150,148,816}| 1911. .|13,770) 178,698, 154)/|1918. .| 6, 322 39,210,756]| 1925. .|61,501/946,916,566 


1905. . +e e68 244'648)206||1912. ||13,000|210,505,237)|1919. .|25,402|221,745,978|| 1926. .|58,047|987,446, 757 


1906. .}17,345|221,886,427]| 1913. ./10,705| 145,644,339] | 1920. .| 19,436) 221, 265, 897||1927. . |47,071|/821,678,366 y 
1907... 16, 162!179, 050; 2471}1914. .111,287(120,458,920'11921.. 7,105 431,830,628 1928. . (38,805! 851, 734, 858 
TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK CITY. BY ‘BOROUGHS, SINCE 1908 7 
Man- Man- 
_, Year. | hattan, | Brooklyn.| Queens. |Richmond.|} Year. | hattan, | Brooklyn.| Queens. |Richmond. 
Bronx, Bronx. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
1.67021 | 1.66031 | 1.71115 . -|2 32-2 .37| 2.36 2 37 2.41 ‘ 
1.73780 | 1.72536 | 1.77522 -|2 .48-2 .53] 2.54 54 2 .53 ¢ 
1.81490 | 1.81079 | 1.87501 -|2 .77-2 .84) 2.80 2 .85 2 .83 ’ 
1.75502 | 1.73645 | 1.81657 . (2 .75-2 .75) 2.76 2.79 2.78 
1.87 1.84 1.92 . [2 .74-2 .74) 2.74 2.74 2.76 
1.8. 1.85 1.92 -|2 .74-2 .74| 2.76 2.74 2.76 
1.84 1.80 1.90 -|2 .69-2 .69) 2.71 2.69 2.71 
1.92 1.95 2 .24 -|2 .71-2.71| 2.74 2.73 2.74 | 
x 2.08 2 .06 2.13 -|2 .70-2 .70| 2.73 2.70 2.69 . 
2.07 2.09 2.12 -|2.73-2.71| 2.74 2.76 2.73 
4 2.40 2.41 2 .46 2.68-2.62! 2.66 2.66 2.66 


Noten 1914, and thereafter, first rate in second column is Manhattan, second is Bronx. 


NEW YORKERS WHOSE PERSONAL ASSESSMENT IS $100,000 OR MORE: 
‘(The figures represent the official tentative valuation of personalty.) | 


$1,100,000—John D. Rockefeller, Sr. j; M. Ames, Ethel R. Asiel, Edi George ; 
' $500,000—Archer M. Huntington, John D. Rocke- | F. Baker, Jr. Bernard M. Recach somutee D. | | 
feller, Jr., ornate | Vanderbilt, Gertrude V. Whitney, | Beaumont, Madeline R. Berolzheimer, Cortlandt F. $ | 


Helen Hay Whitn Bishop, Harry ©. Black, Anna E. Clar : 
ff $470, 000-—Edward S. Harkness. M. Cromwell, Anna M: Ridletz, Se ge : 
‘ $400,000—Sarah A. Du Ike, Michael Friedsam, Rye T, Guggerfhelm, Carl W. | 

; $350,000—Florence V. A. Twombly. Hamilton, Lilliam Babbitt Hyde, De Lancey Kountze, } 
$349,000—Mary D. Biddle. Eugenie Kress, Osear Kress, Florence B. Loew, Anna 
a 300,000—Louise W, Carnegié, Nettie G. Naum- titer, Ada W. S. Moore, Fernanda W. unn, 
a Prentice, Ralph Pulitzer, Mabel. Pyn ; i 
; “Si, 000—Jessie W. Donahue. Abby Rockefeller, Selma Rosenthal, Victor! er | 
Di de 000—George F. Baker, Mary S. Harkness, | Clendenin J. Ryan, Juliette Schinasi, Albert EH : | 
‘ Adolp tre te Harry Payne Whitney. Schroeder, Jr., Mrs. Robt. H. Schuette, ite rr 
$200,000—T ee J. Eagle, Francis» W. Hine, | Slade, Nathan J. Stern, J. Ernest Stern, Helen L. B. 

Helena W. McC: Stokes, Otto Timme ‘Robert E. Tod Marjorie 8. 

155, Q00--Alice Gi Vanderbilt. Turner, R. Yanderbiit t Twombl Fred_W. Vander- . 
150,000—Emma B. Auchincloss, Harry F.Sinclair. bilt, Anna M. Von Ze dlitz, Ber’ tha M. an Vv Jane y 
$100, (000—Blanche Ames, Paul 8. Ames, Stephen | H. Walker, Felix M, Warburg, Mary EB. Yott. “ 4 

¥ 

pie Reha. CRANT’S TOMB. ; 
@ monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses 8S. Grant, | or sundown. Admission f 4 
which overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside There are two sareophag! a containing the : 

Drive and 123d St., Manhattan, was built by opu- | body of Gen. U. S. Grant; the other that of hts 9 

lar subscription at a cost of $600,000. The architect wife, Julia Dent Grant. ‘These are of Montello | 

was John H. Duncan, who died in Oct., 1929. Wisconsin granite, a form of red porphyry. 
The tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is The body was encased in three coffins, one being > 
gurmounted by a aecat we te Ane speremiel copper; the exterior one of oak. The sarcophagi Fd 

Nev Hainpshire quarts. tat an led cenee of such size that it received all the coffins it 

round was broken Ap) Grant’s pt s There are two reliqua 

1891; ie) Seretecae tne ae 4 Net ‘ RSM x . ie, in which there Skee tattle tia, Tootsie aad 

17, 1897, and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedi- Gen, Gant ebarieindamt a bret tee AD 

cation ceremonies were held: April 27, 1897. Gen. Gr. 


rhe Tomb is open from 9.00 A. M, to 5. 00 P..M., | died July arent 1885, at Mr eee Saratoga. © te ‘ 


~ 


' 
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New York City—Notable Structures. 557 
; ALUABLE MANHATTAN BUILDINGS, 
(19380 as) Department tentative assessed valuations, subject to Tevision.) 
1930. | Name. 1930. Name. 1930. 
Dollars. Dollars Doll 
000,000 30 Church Street...... 8,775, Carbon & Carbi 300,00 
13,400,000} /50 Church Street. - Serene 5,100,000 ||Strauss........ Sam nae 3 "300/008 
-000,000)| 165 Broadway. . :400,000 ||Canadian Pacific....... 8,900,000 
8 200,000) Singer Bidg.... ....... 500, Heckscher Bldg. 
11,300,000} | Federal Reserve Bank 14,500,000 (57th St. & Sth Ave.). a 800,000 
5,550,000} vee Sarg Bldg 5,000,000 ||Garment Centre....... 6,325,000 
400,000) /Amer. Tel. & Tel.. 18,200,000 ||500 Seventh Ave....... 5,050,000 
13,400,000) | Nat'l Park Bank -|. 4,000,000 ||524-528 Fifth Ave. 2 
6,000,000: pe ae Bldg. 11,250,000 (Guaranty Trust).. 5,050,000 
5,206,000} | N ¥. Telephone Co. -|11,850,000 ||New York Times...... 6,750,000 
23/500,000||Bank of America... 7,500,000 ||Equitable Life Ins. Go.| ( ’ 
6,800,000) | Transportation Bldg... .| 6,750,000 (31st St. & 7th Ave.).|14, 000,000 
-|17,250,000)|50 Broadway.......... 000,000 |/General Motors........ ‘900; 
7,000,000}|Central Tel. Exchange.|11,685,000 ||/Paramount.........._. 15,000,000 
Fae ity Bank... || 8'800/000||Marbridge Blde........ 5.700.000 ||/Farmers oan & Sy aes 
Chase National Bank.. -| 10,900,000} onsolidated Gas...... 15,000,000 Co: Bldgoss See 5,900,000 
Mutual Life Ins. Co... | 10,500,000}|Met. Life Ins. Co.. 1171 13,750,000 |/Liggett Bldg. 2.022.111 8,550,000 
American Surety Co.. 8,100,000|| Harriman Bldg......... 6,900, Park Aves... oahinen 8, 350; 000 
Hanover National Bank} 5,000/000||Int’l T. & T. Co. Bldg..} 5,800,000 ||51 Madison Ave. 
ankers Trust 7,400,000} | National City Co...... 5,400:000 (N. ¥. Life Inc.)..../20,000,000 
31 Bank of N. Y./& T. Co.|} 7,500,000 || Murray Hill Bldg...... a 000 
4, POCGRG SS .. Sk se as -| 6,500,000 |/Postum Bldg.......... ,000 
6, || Knickerbocker. 6, 1 ae Sabre Bldg. & 800,000 
7 LOEW < sovee wet 5, N. Y. Central Bldg... . .|17,500,000 
PEISKE, 052050 tos bey sm 10 B. “40th Shika atedtes ,000,000 


HIGH BUILDINGS IN MANHATTAN. 
(*Buildings under construction, November, 1929.) 


Structure. 


SS rt: i ae Br oad 
Transportation, roadway..... 
10-14 East 40th S 
Bherry- Netherland ‘Hotel, 5th Ave. 
PE EEE Er ee eases pie p-adic ew ome 
200-12 West 38th St....... 
Mercantile, 10 East 40th Si 
29 M m Ave, 


Equitable Trust, “15 Broad St ? 
pried Tower, Park Ave. & 57th St... - 
ns 149’Broadway.........-.- 
‘Telephone, 67 Broad St, 
Tefcourt-Natl, 8th Ave. & 43d St... 
*New Lefcourt, 295 ee 
Ave., (at 41st St.).. 
*21-29 Union Square West.. 
all & William Sts. 
Hotel, sth. &34th St. 
397-Madison Ave............+...- 
Chase Nat'l Bk., Nassau & Pine Sts. 
Equitable, 120 ree ft 
585-89 Lexington Ave., (Hotel). - 
N. A C. Offices, Park Ave. wees Bt. 
Empi reer. 580 Fifth Ave.,at47thst. 
F. h 651 Fifth Ave., at 45th Lig 
Paramo vant, Broadway & me ao 
ay. News. 216 East 42d S 


101 West S8th 8 Pres Mid Lie ot 
N.Y. Contral, 56 East 46th St.. 
Wall Street 


Benenson, 165 Broadway......... 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel, StnAVE. vite ead 
Bk.oftheU.S.,535 5thA ; 


60-8 South St... ........-5.,..-- 
312-24 East oy St. Ap ete: 


Pancrey Paver Nassau eLibertyS 
Whitehall, 17 Battery Pl.- 
Bank of k & 


745 5th Ave. (at 58th é 
312 AON SG Oe os veh we * 
Ae a Cae. Aye. & 43d St 


Y Sich Ave & 42d. 


Sa. Bl 
- Eotshing Wie 10-12 West 42d St. 


\ 


iNo. 
65 


{Stories .|Height. 


Feei. 
8 


Structure. 


Lincoln vies 8th Ave. & 44th St.. 
B28 FORANG.: G02 Ly det ee 
1046 6th. Ave: (at 5Sth St.). 
Bush Terminal, 130 West 42d St... . 
Candler, 218-26 West 42d St......: 
Park Row, 13-21 Park Row....... 
Amer BK. Note Co., 78 bite fe A cs KE 
*270 Broadway. 
Times, Broadway & 42d St.. 
270) BrORAWAY 1) su/scmcen ts oeeenne 
Amer. Tel. & Tel., 195 Bic 
701 First Ave. (40th St.).. ae? 
St. Paul, Broadway & Ann taecs 
103=19 ohn: Ht-..014...b ae 
Consohd. Gas. 14th St. & treet F 
401 Broadway 
General Maton, 1775 Broadway... 
859 7th Ave.. , 
Biltmore Hotel, Mad. Av. & 43d St.. 
Commodore Hotel, Lex. Av. & 42d. 
259-63 Fifth Ave., at 29th St....... 
McAlpin Hotel, Broadway & 34th... 
Fisk Rubber Co., Broadway &58th. 
501-7 Highth Ave.........1.0.0 
499 Lexington Ave Pre, 0 
134-6 East 48th St. (Hotel) .” adit 
150 Broad wayics' otis. ice 6% perem 
Municipal, Park’ Row & Center St... 
Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway... . 
1332-60 Broadway. 
343-53 Seventh Ave.. 
303 East 45th St.. 
Riverside oe at 103rd St. 
104 Maiden Lane. ; 
Amer. Surety Co., 100 ‘Broadway. . 
Amer. Tract Soc., Nassau & Spruce 
Columbia Trust Co., 60 Broadway. . 
doe Exchange, Hanover Square. 
2166 B’way, at 76th St.. (Hot. Ch.) 
Hudson Term. Bldgs., 30-50 gue’, 
Flatiron (Fuller) B’way at 23d. 
366 D@xington Ave.............- 
214 West 42d St.. 1. 
152 Madison Ave.. 
145 West 51st St.. 
261 West End Ave. . 


A&85 Riverside Dri... 6)... esse: 

O22 Hast B7th St pce oe che leer s 

Nat'l Bk. of Commerce, 31 Nassau 

Pennsylvania Hotel, 7tn Ave. & 33d 

ree Club, V: anderbilt Ave os bese 
1-9 University Pl.. 


Williamsburg Bank 

Court and Montague Sts... 

igo and Liviogs ston Sts. 4 

t. George Hotel : 

Court ads Remsen Sts. (NW. cor. 3 
urt and Remsen Sts. (S.W. cor. 
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The highest natural elevation of land in the Ci 
of New York—430 feet—is on top of Todt (Toa 
or Iron) Hill, Staten Island. This hill rises from the 
Richmond Road at Garretson’s station on the rapid 
transit railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the 
Moravian Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts lle buried. 

This is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast 
south of Maine. 

The highest natural altitude in Manhattan—267 
feet 9 inches—is near the site of old Fort Washing- 
ton, 2 little west of Fort Washington Avenue, ap- 

roximately 900 feet north of W. 181st St. The 
hin at Inwood rises to a height of 232 feet 9 inches. 
Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Custom 
House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. and 
Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; City 
Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73: Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park, near 
W. 93d St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave., near W. 182d St.. 188.33; 
High Bridge water tower, at the street level, 203.25. 

The highest natura} elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 
Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, E. 
192d St., 22; east approach to Washington 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 

The highest natural elevation in Brooklyn—210 
feet—is in Greenwood Cemetery, near the 9th Ave. 
entrance. Other Brooklyn altitudes are: Base of 
the Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington 
Ave., 163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 
féet south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
and 5th St., 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 
Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 

The highest elevation in Queens Borough—266.48 
feet—is on Little Neck Hill, 800 feet east of Little 
Neck Road and 435 feet south of 61st Ave. 


SUBURBAN ALTITUDES. 
Westchester County (feet above mean sea level) 
—Buttermilk Hill, 743, Chappaqua Hill, 739; Dick- 
erson Hill, 810; Gallows Hill, 443; Indian Hill, 677; 
Jacobs Hill, 600; Kisco, Mt., 620; Prospect Hill, 
460; Salt Hill, 745; Sarles Hill, 725; Spitzenberg 
Nassau County—Harbor Hill, 391; Manhasset 


Hill, 120. 
Suffolk County—Dix Hills, 340; Half Hallow 


New York City—Altitudes; Distances. 
ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Hills, 240: High Hill, 320; Jacobs Hill, 160; Man- 
netto Hills, 320; Mattituck Hills, 178; Oregon Hills, 
Bu, tape Was Hills, 75; Sinai, Mt., 100; Whale 

Rockland County—Dun_zrberg, 365; High Tor, 
832: Hook Mt., 790; Letterrock Mt., 1,220; Ramapo 
Mts., 1,260; Rider iar 620; Table Rock, 940; the 
Timp, 1,100; Torne, 1,140; Union Hill; 620. 


SUBWAY TRACK ELEVATIONS. 


The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High Water at base of rail) on the New York Sub- 
Ways under operation is 133.5 feet at the Brooklyn 
Museum Station of the I.R.T. Eastern Parkway Line 
at Eastern Parkway and Washington Avenue. 

On the new city subways under construction, there 
is 2 point still higher, 161.2 feet, on the Washington 
Heights Line at Washington Avenue and 175th Street. 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—7th Ave.— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 

In the following list of subway track elevations, in 


a a minus (—) sign indicates below mean jhigh 
water. 
I.R.T. West Side Line—Cortlandt St., — 9.6; 


Chambers St., — 10.0; 14th St., — 3.4; Pennsylvania 
Station, 17.5; Times Square, 22.4; Columbus Circle, 
58.7; 72nd St., 55.4; 96th St., 54.3: 190th St. & St, 
Nicholas Ave., 44.0. 

I.R.T.—East Side Line—South Ferry, — 13.0; 
Wall St. & Broadway, 13.0; Fulton St. & Broadway, 
10.7; Brooklyn Bridge, 11.6; 14th St., 16.6; Grand 
Central, 13.9; 59th St., 20.0; 86th St., 49.0—lower 
level; 86th St., 65.2—upper level. 

B.M.T.—Broadway-7th Ave.-60th St. Line— 
Whitehall St., — 47.0; Union Square, 17.5; 23rd St., 
ise 34th St., 15.5; Times Square, 17.5; 57th St., 


B.M.T.—-Centre Street Loop & Canal Street 
Lines—Chambers St. (Municipal Bldg.), — 2.6; 
Canal St., — 8.4. 

I.R.T. Line—149th St. & Mott ave, — 7.3; 
149th St. & 3rd Ave., 8.6. 

Brooklyn—I.R.T.—Clark St.-Fulton St.-Flat- 
bush Ave.-Eastern Parkway Line—Clark St., 
— 5.0; Borough Hall, 34.0; Nevins St., 14.6; Atlantic 
Ave., 25.1; Prospect Park Plaza, 86.0; Brooklyn 
Museum, 133.5; Franklin Ave., 100.5; Nostrand Ave., 
85.2—upper level; Nostrand Ave., 69.—lower level; 
Utica Ave., 81.6—upper level; Utica Ave., 65.4— 
lower level. 

B.M.T.—Flatbush Ave. Extension-4th Ave. 
Line—DeKalb Ave., 0.0; Pacific St., 5.0; 36th St., 
— 4.0; 59th St., 61.0, J 


DISTANCES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK (FROM THE BATTERY). 


From the } From the 
Battery. To— { Battery. To— 
i$ miles. . .|Rector St. 244 miles E, 14th St. 
id ge {Dey St. 2%. * E. 19th St. 
% “ «...|City Hall 3 Ye E, 24th St. 
1 ‘g .|Leonard St. |/(34¢ “ . |B. 29th St. 
iy “ ...|Canal St. 34 -|E. 34th St. 
14% * ...|Spring St. 33 = ./E. 38th St. 
1% “ ‘.../E. Houston |//4 £ .|E. 44th St. 
2 «  ,../E. 4th St. 43g .|E. 49th St. 
2% * «...\E. 9th St. ain * .|E. 54th St. 


Every twenty blocks above Houston Street 
measure one tile. 

The distance across the city: At Battery Place is 

mile; Fulton Street is #4 mile; Chambers Street 
8 1 mile; Grand Street is 24% miles; Houston Street 
is 244 miles; Fourteenth Street is 234 miles; Pwenty- 
third Street is 2% miles; Inwcod is 34 mile. 

From Twenty-third Street northward to One 


HIGH BUILDINGS IN OTHER AMERICAN CITIES. 


Chicago—The Pittsfield (45) 557 ft.; First 
M. FE. Ch., (25 and tower) 556 ft.; Steuben Club 
(46) 548 ft.; No. 1 La Salle St. (46) 540 ft.; Forman 
Nat'l Bank (45) 535 ft.; Northern Tower (42) 540 
f{t.; Medinah Club (42) 530 ft. , 


Philadelphia—Manufacturers Club (42) 640 ft.; 
Co 3 377. .ft.5 


Fidelity—Philadelphia Trust ' f 
Drake Apartments a 329 ft.; Philadelphia 
Inquirer (20), 320 ft.; Chancellor 


(newspaper) 
Apartments (21) 290 ft. 
Boston—U.S. Custom House TOD 


(32) 496 
290 


Shoe Machinery Co. ) ft.; 
“Bower” (21) 245 ft.; Ames (3 188 ft.; Norway 
Hotel (15) 155 ft.; First Nat'l Bank (15) 155 ft.; 


155 ft.; Edison (14) 
(14) 155 ft.; Statler Hotel (14) 155 ft.; Hudson 


From the From the 

Battery. To— Battery. To— 
4% miles ..|E. 58th St. ||634 miles...|/E. 97th St. 
pee & ‘ Es oe DH aad e sos a 102d St. 

cee VE, + ,../E. 107th S 
Big «iif 7a st (f7se « llc[ igen St 
eT igihes -| BE. 78th St. a, es oly LLCS 
6 \ -|E. 83d St. }}8 « .../Eo 121st'St. 
6% ¢ -|E. 88th St. }}834 “ .../E. 126th St. 
6 -|E. 98d St. |} 1046 “ - |W. 166th St. 


Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street the width of the 

island ein fe from 2 to 24% miles. 

200 feet tong. Under this rule the avesaee denen ot 

- Under rule the avera, 

ore oe ety wie gain aaa 
e old-time stan th of a lot was 25 feet 

in Manhattan; the standard wid 

boroughs was, and is, 20 feet. aio lee es 


(14) 154 ft.; ¥. W. C. A. (13) 155 ft. 


fe, Sash Ge 
> aton 
Mich. Bell seen 


Los Angeles—New City Hall (2: G 
Artists Theatre (13 242 th; Now Hell Ti anion 
fe; Hon food ot ge (13 

Ry yWwoo! orage 1 a 
Co, 0) 01 ft; bank building at. 


' 5 ON@ Ores g 
en, = RR TR Gee was 
eee ee eee eee Ss ee eS ee ee 


—" 


THE WATER SUPPLY 


New York City—The Water Supply. 


(Prepared for the Almanac by William w. Brush, Chief \Engineer.) es 


THE CITY'S WATER SUPPLY RESERVOIRS. 


Area. aDa- 
Reservoirs. Eleva-~ city 
Square} tion [Mitlion 
Acres. | Miles. | Feet. [Gallons 
J Os Ae er, 
Catskill System. - 
Ashokan—E. Basin. ./5,131.2} 8.01 587.0} 82,188 
@ W. Basin. ./3,184.0) 4.82] 590/0| 48'2 
SEVURID eds sci s 8] 0.26) 450.6 
SG NEOIOWS fh ree a 8, pee 3 3.47] 355.0 
Schoharie.......... -O 1.78) 1,130.0 
SEIS. see. o -6} 0.07] 409.1 7 
Croton System. 
Wwalk..... -l} 0.95) 399.1] 7,086 
Barrett’s Pond... idl 0.11) 778.1 170 
TOOK...... -Of 0.64) 416.1} 4,400 
Boyd's Corners 9} =0.46] 592.1) 2,727 
Carmel— Middle B; -2) 0.67) 371.1) 4145} 
“a West “* 8 1.69} 502.1! 10,669 
Cross River. ..... -2|} 1.20} 329.1] 10,923 
Croton Falis 4 1.66} 309.1] 14,865 
re = -6{ 0.24) 309.1 888 
Gilead Lake 2} 0.19) 496. 380 | 
Gleneida Lake 91 0.26] 504.1 165 | 


559 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Area.; - 
Reservoirs, —— Eleva- Stee 
Square} tion. |yyinlion 
Acres, | Miles. | Feet. |Gations 
BID Lake 24%. ck oo 101.1 0.16) 582.1 
Mahopac Lake. .... || 560.0 0.87! 659.1 398 
Muscoot 4 1.82) 199.1] 5,705 
3,425.3 5.35] 201.1] 28,110 
556.8 0-90} 416.1] 5,243 
itic 669.4 1.05| 324.1] 7,617 
White Pond...... 115.2 0.18] 829 200 
ekeewtey Syste 
empstead......., -| 237.6 0.37 i 
Distribution Reservoirs. Bee Pee 
Central Park (new)...| 96.0] 0.15 119.4 985 
CIOVE Sos Sioa te OF ser. 0 3 
High Bridge. . 22711: 2:4 eee 18.0 11 
HAD Views... 650 cude 90.0 0.14) 295.0 929 
Jerome Park...../.. 91.0] 0.14] 134.0 773 
Mt. Prospect.......: BoB) evie ss 00.2 19 
Ridgewood (3) ...... 50.1 0.08} 172.0 300 
Silver Lake... 1117! 54.0) 0.08] 228.0; 438 
Williamsbridge. ..... 12.0 0.02| 193.3 147 


Manhattan and Bronx—Croton water was 
introduced in 1842. Water from the Bronx River 
Was introduced in 1854, and from the Byram in 
1896. The Croton watershed furnishes about one- 
third of the present supply for Manhattan and 
Bronx, the rest being supplied from the Catskill 


sy! i 

The Catskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob- 
tained from the Schoharie and Esopus waterstiéds 
in the Catskills. 


capacity of 
It 


WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK 


Private Cos., | Total, incl. 
Eo Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. All Boroughs.} Private Cos. 
1,000, 143,100,000 12,600,000 8,900,000 32,900, 528,500,000 
398/000,000 140,300,000 13,400,000 9,500,000 32'200;000 "400; 
303,000, "000; 14,200,000 10,200,000 35,600,000 "000; 
314,000,000 124'300;000 13,600,000 11,600, 500,000 ‘000; 
347,000,000 134,300,000 14'800;000 11,700,000 | 36,900/000 544'700,000 
341,000;000 128/800; 13,000,000 11,500,000 34,600,008 | 528'900/000 
365,000,000 136,500,000 12,700,000 12,500,001 39,300,000 6,000; 
73,800,000 140,300,000 18,500,000 12/400, 9,600, 584,600, 
413,300,000 170,000,000 16,200,000 15,500,000 ,400, 8,400; 
17,400,000 168,600,000 15,900,000 17,000, 41,300,000 660,200,000 
466,200,000 187,200,000 18,100,000 18,400,000 45,000,000 734/900,000 
462,300,000 186,600,000 38,000,000 1 £300,000 48,600,000 731,300,000 
100 "600, 400, 5200, 5200, 500, 
"600, 32/100,000 20,000,000 38,300,000 761,600,000 
468'200/000 307'900'000 40,300,000 21;900,01 41/900,000 80,200,000 
492,900,000 233;900,000 45,900,000 21;700,000 45,200,000 | 839;600/000 
11,400,000 | 229/100/000 50,700,0 23,300,000 | 48/800/000 63,300,000. 
515,400,000 226,100,000 53,100,000 22/000,000 51,500,000 | 868,100,000 
1928 iF 300, 228,300,000 67,200,000 21;500; 52,000,000 873,300,0 


the combined Scholarte and Esopus watersheds, 


~ Catskill system at least 


and from the Bronx and Byram watersheds 15 
i ons daily, making the safe yield of the 
Cater as 5 600. million gallons daily. 
The Croton watershed, 22 miles north of the 
city line, has an area of 375 square miles and a 
safe yield of 336,000,000 gallons daily. 
Brookiyn—The Esopus watershed together with 
the old Brooklyn system furnish the entire supply 
for the Borough of Brooklyn, with the exception 
of the Twenty-ninth Ward, which is supplied by 
the Flatbush Water Works Company. 
Queens — The city supplies only the First, 
Second and Third Wards in the Borough of Queens. 
The Beomus econ od furnishes about 70 per cent 
of the supply to these wards. x 
Richmond—The Borough of Richmond is sup- 
led from the Esopus watershed, supplemented 
a small amount from local wells at one or more 


< i J ‘i tio bout 8,060,- 
aa pean aie Stations, which yield a nas 
_‘reserv: 
borough. 


daily. Silver Lake reservoir, the ¢ 
mi the Catskill system, is located in this 


The total cost of the completed Catskill system 


will be about $187,500,000, of which $27,000,000 
is for the Schoharle works. 

Kensico reservoir, east of the Hudson and 30 
bad from the City Hall, contains enough Catskill 
Mies al to supply New York several months, if hus- 

aD. 


Hill View reservoir is located in the City of | 


Yonkers, just north of the New York ‘City lMne 
and 15 miles south of Kensico reservoir. Its function 
is to equalize the difference between the use of 
water in the city as it varies from hour to hour 
and the steady flow in the aqueduct. 

The Hudson River is crossed by a tunnel wholly 
in granite rock, at a depth of 1,114 feet below sea, 
level, between a shaft at Storm King Mountain 
on the west bank and another shaft on the east 
side of the river at Breakneck Mountain. ; 

At the Ashokan reservoir, and also at Kensico 
reservoir, aerators have been bullt. The aerators 
are substantially alike and are great fountain basins, 
approximately 500 feet long by 250 feet wide, each 
containing about 1,600 nozzles, through which jets 
of water are thrown vertically into the alr, per- 


CITY—GALLONS (AVERAGE) PER DAY. 


mitting thorough admixture of oxygen from the 
atmosphere and removal of undesirable gases and 
other matters causing tastes and odors. 

Within the screen chambers downstream from 
Ashokan and Kensico reservoirs and in the Hill View 
downtake chamber chlorine is introduced into the 
water flowing in the aqueduct for the destruction 
of germ life. The gas is delivered at the chambers 
compressed to a liquid state in steel containers. 
Chlorine is used to insure the practical sterilization 
of the water before it goes to the city and is wholly 


neutralized or dissipated before the water reaches 


e distribution pipes. . 
a Hill View reservoir Catskill water is de- 
livered into the five boroughs by a circular tunnel 
in solid rock Lp ad diameter from 15 to 14 
13, 12,.and 11 feet. e total length of the tunnel 
is nteen miles. From two terminal shafts in 
Brooklyn steel and cast irou pipe lines exten 
into Queens and Richmond. One 36-Inch an 
one 42-inch flexible-jointed cast iron pipe, buried 
in trenches in the harbor bottom, have been laid 
across the Narrows to the Staten Island shove, 


é 


> 
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whence 2 48-inch cast iron pipe and 2 66-inch steel 
pipe extend to the Silver Lake reservoir, ho 
436,000,000 gallons. The total length of the de- 
livery system is about 56 miles. The tunnel is at 
depths of 200 to 750 feet below the street surface, 
thus avoiding interference with streets, buildings, 
subways, sewers and pipes. 

The cost of the portions of the Catskill aqueduct 
within the city limits, including the tunnel, pipe 
lines,. appurtenances and Silver Lake reservoir, 
is about $37,000,000. 

The terminal Silver Lake reservoir for the Cats- 
Kill water system, located on Staten Island, is 
about 2,400 feet long and 1,500 feet wide. It holds 
435,000,006 gallons, and is 228 feet above tidewater. 

In order to improve and safeguard the delivery of 
the present Catskill supply within the city, a new 
eity tunnel is in course of construction under four 
contracts which were awarded on Oct. 5, 1928. The 
estimated cost will be about $42,692,567. 

It will extend from Hill View reservoir through the 
borough of The Bronx, under.the East river near 
Riker’s Island and into the borough of Queens and 
thence into the borough of Brooklyn, where a 
connection with the present city tunnel will be 
effected. 


x 


New York City—The Water Supply; Brooklyn’s Growth. , 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


High Pressure Fire Service System—The high 

ressure fire service system in Manhattan is 
fowuded by Thirty-fourth Street, Madison Avenue, 
Twenty-fourth Street, Lexington Avenue, Four- 
teenth Street, Third Avenvs, Bowery, ouston 
Street, East River, Battery, North River. There 
are two pumping statlons—Gansevoort and West 
Streets, and Oliver and South Streets. Each sta- 
tion has six électrically driven centrifugal pumps. 
Either fresh or salt water may be used. Each 
pump can deliver 3,000 gallons a minute. The 
combined capacity of the two stations is equal to 
about fifty fire engines. 

In Brooklyn there are two high pressure fire 
service systems. The one for the busines’ and 
manufacturing districts is bounded by the Navy 
Yard, St. Edward’s Street, St. Felix Street, Fort 
Greene Place, Fifth Avenue, Twenty-fourth Street, 
Fourth Avenue, Thirty-ninth Street and the water 
front, covering an area of 4.8 miles. The sup- 
ply is furnished by two stations, one located at 
the foot of Joralemon Street, and the reserve at 
Willoughby and St. Edward’s Streets. Both draw 
their supply from the Ridgewood mains. The 
main station is connected to the East River. 

The Coney Island high pressure system pro- 
tects an area of 470 acres. The pumping station 
is located at West 12th Street and Coney Creek. 


STEPS IN BROOKLYN’S GROWTH. 
(From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle Almanac of 1911) 


1623—Brooklyn settled by Europeans in neighbor- 
hood of 19th Ward (Wallabout). 

1645—Gravesent received a Dutch charter. 

1646—Brooklyn organized as a village, June 12. 

1652—A colony established in Flatbush. 

1653——Flatbush, including New Lots, and Brooklyn 
received a Dutch charter. 

1654——New Utrecht received a Dutch charter. 

1660—Bushwick received patent. 

1661—Bushwick organi as a town. 

1665—Brooklyn received an English charter. 


1 1665—Flatbush, including New Lots, received an 


English charter. : 

1665-——Flatlands received an English. charter. 

1788—Brooklyn, Flatbush, including New Lots, New 
Utrecht, Gravesend, Flatlands and Bushwick 
organized as towns by the State, March 7. 

1801—Brooklyn organized as a village, April2. The 
records show that Brooklyn was referred to as a 
town as early as 1642. 

1801—Brooklyn incorporated as a fire district, April 
2. There was a fire district in Brooklyn in 1785. 

1816—Brooklyn village incorporated. 

1826—Village of Brooklyn divided into five districts 
(not wards). 

peers neebure incorporated as a_ village, 

pr : 

1834—April 8, Brooklyn incorporated as a city. 


_1834—-Second Ward organized (original ward). 
18384—Fourth Ninth wards organized. They 
were original Wards. 


pee yb abUER organized as a town from Bush- 
wick. ? 
1850—Tenth Ward organized from old Sixth, March 


23. The Eleventh Ward, created at same time, 

being taken from old Seventh. 
1851—-Williamsburgh incorporated as a city, April 7. 
ae aged Lots organized from Flatbush, February 


1855—Brooklyn, Williamsburgh and Bushwick con- 
solidated by Act of April 17, 1854, which went 
into effect January 1, 1855. 

1856—The 19th Ward was created and taken from the 


old 7th Ward. 

1863—The 20th Ward was created and taken from 
the 11th Ward. 

1868—The 21st Ward was created and taken from the 
old 9th Ward. The 22d Ward was created and 
taken from the 8th Ward. 

1873—The Ist Ward of Brooklyn was reorganized 
under the charter of this year by adding to it 
the old 3d Ward. Both these were original 
wards formed in 1834. The new 3d Ward was 
taken from the 10th Ward. The 23d, 24th and 
25th. Wards were created by the charter of 1873 
and taken from the old 9th Ward. 

1886—The town of New Lots, the present 26th Ward, 
was added to Brooklyn. 

1892—The present 27th and 28th Wards were created 
and taken from the old 18th Ward. 

1896—Jan. 1. Towns of Flatbush, New Utrecht, 
Gravesend and Flatlands consolidated with 
Brooklyn and beeame respectively the 29th, 
30th, 3lst and 32d Wards, making County 
and Brooklyn coterminous. 

ae beret aae pS Paced with New 

ork, Richmond and Queens Counties, to make 

the “Greater New York.” y 


HOTELS_IN MANHATTAN BOROUGH IN 1899. ° 


Adams House, 10th Ave. and 12th St. 
Albemarle, Broadway and 24th St. 
Albert, 79 University Place 

American, 640 8th Ave. 

Ashland, 4th Ave. and 24th St. 

Astor House, Broadway, opposite Post Office. 
Balmoral, Lenox Ave. and 113th St. 
Bancroft House, Broadway and 21st St. 
Bartholdi, Broadway and 23d St. 
Beivedere, 4th Ave. and 18th St. 
Beresford, 1 W. 8ist St. 

Brevoort House, 11 5th Ave. 

Bristol, 5th Ave. and 42d St. 

Broadway Central, 671 Broadway. 
Buckingham, 5th Ave. and 50th St. 
Cadillac; Broadway and 43d St. 
Cambridge, 5th Ave. and 33d St. 
Colonial, 125th St. and 8th Ave. 
Colonnade, 726 Broadway 


’ Continental, Broadway and 20th S| 


it. 

Cosmopolitan, Chambers St. and W. Broadway. 
Endicott, Columbus Ave. and 81st St. 
Everett House, 4th Ave. and 17th St. 
Fifth Avenue, 5th Ave. and 23d St. - 
Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St. 
Grand, Broadway and 31st St. 
Grand Union, 4th Ave. and 42d St. 
Grenoble, 7th Ave. and 56th St. 
Herald Square, 34th St. near Broadway. 
Hoffman House, 1111 Broadway. 

’ 


Holland House, 5th Ave. and 30th St. 
Madison Avenue, Madison Ave, and 68th & 
m Avenue, Mai m Ave. and 58th St. 

Majestic, 4 West 72d St. ft 
Manhattan, 42d St..and Madison Ave. 
Metropole, Broadway, 41st and 42d Sts. 
Metropolitan, Broadway and 27th St. 
Mills (No. 1), Bleecker and Se eves er Sts. 
Mills (No. 2), Rivingston and Chrystie Sts. 
Morton House, Broadway and 14th St. 
Murray Hill, Park Ave. and 40th St. 
Netherland, 5th Ave. and 59th St. 
New York, 30 East 42d St. / 
Normandie, Broadway and 38th-St. 
Park Avenue, Park Ave. and 32d St. 
Plaza, 5th Ave. and 59th St. 
St. Cloud, Broadway and 42d St. 
St. Denis, Broadway and 11th St. 
St. George, Broadway and 12th St. 
San Remo, 8th Ave. and 75th St. 
Prete pen eve. one 59th St. 

erman Square, Boulevard and West 71) 5 
Sinclair House, 754 Broadway. anee 
Smith & McNell’s, 197 Washington St. 
Stevens House, 21 Broadway. 
Sturtevant, 1186 Broadway. 
Union Square, 16 Union Square. 
United States, Fulton and Water Sts. 
Vendome, Broadway and 41st St. 
Waldorf-Astoria, 5th Ave. 33d to 34th Sts; 
Westminster, Irving Pl. and 16th St. 


SE a re et te 


Ce sa 


New York City—Public Schools on 561 
5 : — uo 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Board of Education Headquarters, Park Ave. and 59th St.) 
Tlere are 680 public schools in the City of New All high schools offering 
York, excluding night schools. They are classified | course prepare for college. 
as follows: Elementary and Junior High schools, 619, ~ candidate for college admission should be 
high schools, 38; training schools for teachers, 3, | fy the portodee ssyclective the subjects: required 
industrial high schools, 5, compulsory continuation | “Graduates of this course mae eure outa 
schools, 15. and State college entrance diplomas. . 
Of tle elementary schools, 142 are in Manhattan, 


r They may also compete for th - 
86 are in the Bronx, 214 in Brooklyn, 132 in Queens, | ships and for the various Senlaciinn oem ne 


@ four years’ general iN 


_ 45 in Richmond. (July 1929.) many of the leading colleges. ’ 
HIGH AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. , “a 
MANHATTAN. 
New York Training School for Teachers, Hugo | E. 67th and 68th Sts., Michael H. Lu : 
Newman, Principal. W. 135th St. and Convent| “Wadleigh High School (girls), 216 Ww" Apes, 
Ave. Stuart H. Rowe, Princ 


High School of Commerce (boys), 155 W. 65th 
St. Edward J. McNamara, Principal. 

George Washington High School (girls and boys), 
192d St. and Audubon Ave., Arthur A. Boylan, 
Principal. 

Haaren High School (girls and boys), 10th Ave., 
58th and 59th Sts. 

Julia Richman High School (girls), Second Ave., 


ipal. 
a Tot Hon Schock, GR te ce 60 w. 13th St 
Mpepard bark lirion ct eich ais ae 
and boys), 39 Hester St., Robert B. Brodie, Prinelpal; 


BRONX. 


Morris High School (girls and boys), 166th St. 
near Third Ave., Elmer E. Bogart, Principal. 

Evander Childs High School (girls and boys), 
120 E. 184th St., Henry I. Norr, Principal. 
Theodore Roosevelt High School (girls and boys), 


James Monroe High School (girls and boys), 
172d St. and Boynton Ave., Henry E. Hein, Principat 


b DeWitt Clinton High School, Mosholu Parkway « 


etween Gaynor and Sedgwick Avenues, A. Mortimer 

Clark, Principal. \ 
Walton Junior and Senior High School (girls), 
141st St. and Brook Ave., Mary A. Conlon, Principal” 
i 


BROOKLYN. 


*  &. Fordham Rd. and Washington Ave., William R: 
Hayward, Principal. 
Maxwell Training School for Teachers, Park 
Place, west of Nostrand Ave., Fred’k L. Holtz, 
Principal 


Girls’ High School, Nostrand Ave., Halsey and 
Macon Sts., William L. Felter, Principal. 

Girls’ Commercial High School, Classon Ave. and 
Union St., Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan, Principal 


Boys’ h School, jastey and Putnam Aves., 
Eugene A. Colligan, Principal. 
Manuel Training High School (girls and _ boys), 


Erasmus Hall High School (girls and boys). 
Flatbush Ave. between Church and Snyder Aves., 
J. Herbert Low, Principal. 
. Alexander Hamilton High School of Commerce 
(boys), Bergen St. and Albany Ave., Gilbert J. 
incipal. 
Distri 


Raynor, 
ct High School (girls and boys), 


Marcy Ave. and Rodney St., William T. V1 ‘ 
Principal. ac 


Bushwick High School (girls and boys), I a . 
tend = 


ae sat tsa Reo Laeteze fed ee 
ay ge Hig choo. rls), Fourth Ave. an 
67th St., Kate E. Turner, Puincipal %e e 
New Utrecht High School (girls and boys), 79th 
8t. and 16th Ave., Harry A. Potter, Principal. 
Thomas Jéfferson High School (girls and boys), 
actioned A and Pennsylvania Aves., Elias Lieberman, 
cipal. ‘ 
Brooklyn Technical High Schéol (boys), Flatbush 
are. ao and Concord 8t., Albert L. Colston, 
rincipal. 
James Madison High School (girls and boys), 
Quentin Rd. and East 25th Street. j ee 
Franklin K. Lane Junior Senior High School (girls 
and boys), Evergreen Ave. and Eldert St., Charles 
E. Springmeyer, Principal. 


QUEENS. 


Jamaica Traini School for Teachers, Parsons 
Aves., Maurice Rogalin, Principal. 

Bryant High School (girls and boys), Wilbur Ave. 

and A ee tae St., Long Island City, James P. Warren, 
» Princ . 

SAIIAIGA High School (girls and boys), 168th Street 
and Gothic Drive, Charles H. Vosburgh, Principal. 

Newtown High School (girls and boys), Chicago 


Hamilton 


\ +f 
Curtis en eae (girls and boys) SoM 


Ave. and St. Marks Place, New Brighton, 
- Avent, Principal 


Ave. and Gerry St., Elmhurst, James D. Dillingham, 
Principal. 
Far Rockaway High School (girls and boys), 
Beacl 25th St., Sanford J. Ellsworth, Principal. 
Richmond Hill High School (girls and pboys)* 
114th St. and 89th Ave., Matthew L. Dann, Principal 
Flushing High School (girls and boys), Northern 
Blvd. and Union St., Arthur L. Janes, Principal: 


RICHMOND. 


Avenue, Nathan J. Lowe, Principal. 
Port Richmond High School, Innis St. and St. 
Joseph Ave., Port Richmond, William Helloran, 


Tottenville High School (girls and boys), Summit | Principal. 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


MANHATTAN. 


Bast Side, Hester and Chrystie Sts. (P. S._7)- 
‘West goes rie ae adc ng ie 7th and 
8th Aves. employmen s 
Ginteal Commercial, 725 Broadway (at Waverly 


viral Building Trades, 215 H, 2ist St., between 
and 3d Aves. 
ag eetrad Printing Trades, 240 West 40th St. Has 


Has em- 


u. 

; Girls’ (P. S. 66), 415 EH. 88th St. Has 
. employment bureau. . 

, f THE BRONX. 

zs Bronx, 157th St. and 2d Ave. 


BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn Girls’, Third Ave., State and Schermer- 
horn Sts. Has employment bureaus. 
5 Brooklyn Boys’, 11 Bond St. Has employment 

urea. \ 

East New York, 2416 Atlantic Ave. Has employ« 
ment bureau. 

Williamsburg, South 4th St., near Havemeyer Sta 
Has employment bureau. 


QUEENS. 

Queens 47th Ave. and 37th St. Long Island City, 
Has ernployment bureau. % 

Jamaica, 170th St. and Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 
(P. 8. 49.) Has employment bureau. 

RICHMOND, 

Staten Island, Housman Ave., and La Salle St.t 

Bim Park. Has employment bureau. 


; INDUSTRIAL SIGH SCHOOLS, 


‘i : ? 
¢ hattan—(Boys). 138 Street, west of 5th 
oy Pele "Charles . Pickett, Principal. 

_-* Murray’ Hill, (Boys), 237 

Charles Harper, Principal. 


' Manhattan 


i 


2 School, (Girls), 127 East 22nd! James H. Allen, Prine 


Street. Florence M. Marshal}. Principal. 
zonx—(Girls), oes Ro ed and 145th Street? 


B 
37tu Street.| Ma earet Burke, teac! n 


B.oo —(Boys). Jay and Nassau Stree 
A Allen, Principsl. m! 


/ 


qs 


6 
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New. York Ctty—Public “Schools; Pensions. 


Sill | se aL ete Ne ener SONI Ok APONTE Sea = hh es eee a a a 
EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY. 


(Compiled by the local school authorities. 


Teachers’ 
_ ScHOOL YHAR. ind ea Séhoole: Salaries. 

1898-1899.......] 358,897) 42 059,958. 
3808-1809. Seah 378,211] 448 10,583,133.64 
30-1901 397.928] 517 | 12,587,011.56 
Teot-1902 te 420,480|\ 513 13,395,882.38 
1902-1903. . 439,928 6 14,351,802.94 
03-1 466,571| 501 14,885,891.42 
1904-1905. . 487,005| 506 15,574,005.00 
f 505,827| 510 16,870,891.47 
523,084] 511 17,582,067.32 
545,098] 515 18,596,874.70 
908-1909.......] 574,664) 528 19;713,148.01 
1908-1910 DIIDTINID 586673] 525 | 20,604,324:38 
1910-1911.......] 603,455}. 527 21,375,522.95 
- 1911-1912..... 627,150} 527 24,247,184.49 
1912-1913.......] 634,515} 530 26,829,003.19 
1913-1914....... 666,345] 537 | 28,070,965.01 
1914-1915.......| 702,856} 549 29,833,323.11 
1915-1916.......] 726,844] 552 30,534,644.95 
1916-1917....... 721,136] 551 31,570,413.36 
1917-1918... 99,695 8 33,558,852.27 
1918-1919.......} 712,245] 551 35,414,517.51 
1919-1920.......] 735,654) 552 40,812.256.72 
49201031 é 779,031] 556 60,209,528.82 
$13,560} 570 62,984,567.53 
53,490] 582 | 78,091,492.34 
870,315} 611 | 80,259,885.32 
1924-1925. 890,939] 632 | 83,007.435.36 
1925-1926........| 909,529) 662 86,253,032.63 
1926-1927.......]| 925,643! 666 | 89,730,689.07 
1927-1928.......] 939,591] 676 | 99,403,047.09 
~1928-1929........ 947.9871 680 | 109/301/648.90 


Puble school Sees ea (June, 1929), numbered 
30/765 boys and 

Of these, 20,186, boys and 21,609 girls were ee- 
mentar, <gehool graduates; 10,502 finished at the 
junior h schools; 10,770, at the secondary schools; 
165 ore feted the 3-yr. high school course; 31 closed 
their 2-yr. industrial course, and 1,114 graduated at 

training schools 

The total register of all day schools on September 

30, 1929 was 1,056,465, of which 789,228 were in the 

elementary schools, 93,391 in the junior high schools, 
163,799 in the, high schools, 4,024 in the traf 
schools for teachers, 368 in the parental school, 5,23 
in the industrial high schools and 419 in the Stater 
Island Continuation and Vocational School. 


Figures relate to day schools only.) 


Cost of Bond Expen-jTeachers, Pension 
Supplies. ditures. Fs x. Sub. | Payments. 
Dollars. Dotiars. Dollars. 
924,727.75] 3,162,924.45 10,008 124,296.18 
891,199.63) 5, 1277, 596.33 10,555; 214,563.54 
1,012,433.48] 5,324,872. ve 11,388} 263,805.27 
900,417.24 4,646, 974.6 12,069 343,017.18 
1,073,413.63 rg rah 425. 07 12,696 420,026.93 
1,254,901.40 1,189.1 13,327} 477,418.76 
L 147,722. 63 18. 246" "333.28 14,906) 526,502.36 
1,291,400.90] 12,898,256.51 15,878} 616,984.54 
1,355,985.55| 11,931,318.01 15,613) 689,390.64 
1, 7498) 666.42] 11, *520, ake: 26 16,489 724,129.78 
1/254,241.27| 7, 660.58) 17,073 777,800.83 
1;333,322.69] 2, 739) 075.80 17,724 863.55 
1 310,888.82] 3,676,448.05, 18,195} 880,389.89 
7,069.42 4.576,453.75 18,892 5 90 
r 518,030.22} 4,543,051.90 9,496} 1,108,874.33 
i 7654,506.95| 5,011,756.89 20,448} 1,183,397.09 
1,854,368.11 5,084,261:78 21,105) 1,163,800.40 
1,651,051.53} 2,952,485.64 20,719} 1,127,492.68 | 
1,596,033.7 5 2 529, 843.72 21,823) 1,143,646.02 
1,564,344,.25 094,980.47 22,627} 1,273,591.79 
1, Sragcpes: 2 604, 929.62 23,034) 1,379,150.65 
15610,974.32 27806, 229.47 23,600] 1,458,433.10 
1,949,666.65) 9,559,011.22 24,235) 1,550,933.05 
3/093, 107.70} 13,857,988.57 25,198 1,607,653.71 
3,674,735.09] 22. 030,852. 79 6,442} 1,921,772.38 
3,683,368 .08|40,682, 27,637} 1,545,605.98 
3.4 "383 -42|60,273, $99 123 30,167] 1,638,257.76 
3,512,639.02/24,485,378.74 31,125} 1,660,017.12 
3,682. 865.04 18,134,732. 61 31,825} 2,037,567.08 
3,828,315.00| 19,695,870 .00 32,655! 2,370,227.59 
4'062'013.95! 26, 807, 752.89 33,504! 2,613,303.99 


The number of pupils on short time in September, 
1929, was 38,546 in the elementary schools, 1,229 in 
the junior high schools, 31,298 in the high schools—a 
total of 71,073. 

Women teachers cannot be dismissed from the 
public schools of New York City because they marry. 

The first free public school in Brooklyn was 0; 
July 4, 1661, with Carl Debevoise as teacher. It was 
onthe south side of Fulton St., near Hoyt St. 

Of 414,544 New York City public school children 
examined se 1928, by the Education officials, 33,918 
had defective vision; 101,562 had defective teeth 
127,572 suffered from 'tonsil-adenoid pues 56,433 
showed malnutrition; 5,116 had bad hearts; 371 had 
pulmonary defects; And 2,610 walked with web feet. 


NEW YORK CITY PENSION LAW. 


“The New York City Pension Law provides that 
ail employees, except those in exempt and non- 
competitive classes, entering the city service after 
Oct. 1, 1920, shall become members of the retire- 
ment system, and all present city employees may 
become members by filing with the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment a statement waiving all 
present or prospective benefits in other city retire- 
ment systems. The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment has charge of all funds and of the entire system; 
the Comptroller is the custodian of the several 
funds, which are (1) Annulty savings funds, (2) 
Annuity reserve fund, (3) Contingent reserve fund, 
(4) Pension reserve fund, (5) Pension fund. 

‘Teachers, policemen, firemen and street-cleaners do 
not enter into this system, as they have their own. 

Among the provisions of this‘law are life insur- 
ance protection equai to the last twelve’'months’ pay 

of the employee, disability insurance protection of 
from one-quarter to one-half of the salary any time 
after completing ten years of service and paying, 
as long as the disability continues, a three-quarter 
pay pension if the employee is disabled in Mietiys per- 
formance of duty, a half-pay pension to the de- 
pendents with return in cash of all contributions 


ASSETS IN THE RETIREMENT FUNDS, (DECEMBER 31) 1928.) 


at 4 per cent per annum if the employee ig killed 
in the performance of duty, perenne on demand 
after the ages of fifty-eight, fifty-nine and sixty, 
ona benefit proportioned to length of service and 
amount of compensation. 

The city pays for all of these benefits except 
one-half of the cost of service or superannuation 
retirement benefit on account of sernioe during 
membership in the fund. The city also pays the 
entire cost of the benefits copes ee reason of 
service rendered prior to Oct. 1920. hone amount 
of the salary paid into the peteuen han d is from 
3.85 to 8,30 a nk ; 

100,000 ON CITY PAY ROLL. 

There are ‘approximately 131,000 r occa- 
sional officials and employees in the perviog: of the 
City of New York. ies and wages in a year 
exceed $190,000,000. 

Under Chapter 788 of the Laws of 1928— 
Provision is made for retirement of the member at- 
age 55 or therefore if said member has elected to con- 
are at a rate necessary to allow retirement at said 

Any present employee member had to make the 
decision of Se to contribute at a new  eighen rate’ 
prior to Oct. 1 8; any future member may so elect 
at the time he bene ‘a, Member. 


(Figures in parentheses show number of pensioners on the rollz on Dec. 31, 1928.) 


_.. Actuartal Funds—New_ York City Employees’ 
Retirement System (1,192), it 330,895.88; Teach- 
eae lieacpe tne System (2,546), ‘$51, 798,480.94: 
its ae A cg colle Retirement System’ 6 145); 

sy hae ice College Retirement System 

(24), $5 par mlb Funds—Police Pension Fund aay 
$412, m9, 73: Fire Department Relief Fund (3,59 


$852,447.85; Department of Street Clean Relief 
and Pension Fund (2, meee See on abe: ‘Heath De- 


partment Pension Fund ap ee 

Miscellaneous Funds—Grady eos ‘Gris: A otvit War 
Veterans’ Act, (Pensions Paid aby, appropriation © nd 
(54); Supreme Court (38), None; General 
$3) soueo .61; County Court of Kings County: (0) 
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“ail . Levi 
2 N.Y. City—Assessed Property Values, Tax Levies. 563 
? 
} NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUES AND TAX LEVIES. 
, Realty Other | Realty of Special . Total of 3 Personal Grand ! 
Year. |Than Corp’t’n.| Corporat’n.| Franchises. |Preced, Col’ns.| Property. Totals. Tax Levy. 
Doliars. Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1910..} 6,491,335,999) 87,447,075) 465,409,600) 7,044,192,674/ 372,644,825] 7,416,837,499] 131,474,976 
1911..) 7,211,325,769| 166,496,295) 481,018,100) 7,858,840,164| 357,923,123] 8,216,763,2 142,237,757 
1912..| 7,279,579,651| 169,170,440) 413,147,799) 7,861,898,890| 342,963,540] 8,204,862,430] 150,956,702 
1913..| 7,387,347,104| 180,549,175) 438,861,581; 8,006,647,861] 325,418,440] 8,332,066,301| 151,786,264 
1914..| 7,458,784,625| 186,654,976) 404, ¥311} 8,049,859,912) 340,295,560! 8,390,155,472| 150,503,894 
#1915 7,527,890,627| 200,897,090) 379,973,070} 8,108,760,787| 352,051,755) 8,460,812,542| 160.295,797 
t 1916 7,568,649,179) 213,820,520) 425,352,662) 8,207,822,361| 376,530,150] 8,584,352,511| 176,381,879 
1917 7,570,367,350| 222,614,005) 461,567,645) 8,254°549,000| 412,156,315] 8,673,705,315| 177,067,174 
1918 7,672,715,813) 227,448,940) 439,474,098) 8,339,638,851|} 251,414,875) 8,591,053,726| 198,232,811 
1919 7,775,808,999| 242,832,150) 409,681, 8,428,322,753| 362,412,780} 8,790,735,533] 204,756,495 
7,961,898,798| 246,511,175) 417,712,584) 8,626,121,707| 296,506,185! 8,922,627,892|) 223,021,070 
1921 9,268,281,195| 276, +330} »206,5 9,972,895,104| 213,222,175) 10,186,207,279| 284,146,634 
92: 9,541,002,025) 282,488,900) 426,500,910) 10,249,991,835| 210,608,045] 10,460,599,880| 286,077,228 
1923 9,880,587,528) 285,848,050) 429,630,770} 10,596,066,348! 216,585,350! 10,812,651,698) 295,803,052 
1924. .| 10,441,106,794| 279,144,950) 428,559,749| 11,148,811.493| 231,174,150] 11,379,985,643| 312,664,521 
1925..| 11,155,299,900} 292,090,500) 453,958,153} 11,901,348,553| 239,509,540] 12,140,856,093| 327,951,701 
1926. .| 12,210,009,592) 312,067,300) 495,503,943) 12,997,580,835| 258,987,975) 13,256,568,810) 361,441,677 
/ 1927..| 13,711,408,215| 324,558,350} 503,871,638) 14,539,838,203} 297,983,750] 14,837,821,953]} 402,023,814 
1928. .| 14,999,088,045) 345,962,100) 500,662,304) 15,845,712,449| 308,440,050| 16,154,088,949| 441,357,774 
1929. .| 16,222,345,970| 375,576,000} 535,895,340! 17,133,817,310| 311,914,125] 17,445,731,435 


In October, 1929, the Tax Board put a tentative 1930 assessed valuation of $17,851,721,827 on taxable 
realty in the whole city. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUCHS. 
(Realty in these two tables by boroughs include® real estate of corporations and special franchises.) 


a Manhattan Manhattan Manhattan Bronx Bronx Bronx 
Reality. Personalty. Total. Realty. Personalty. Total. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. 


4,743,916,785 | 298,030,483 | 5,041,947,268 493,757,919 7,716,550 | 501,474,469 
5.037,872,685 | 289,797,952 | 5,327,670,637 605,222,933 4'986.895 | 610,209,828 
5,035,485,413 | 281,467,122 | 5,316,952,535 616,521,378 4'595,198 | 621,116,576 
5,126,942,595 | 265,509,435 | 5,292,452,030 640,340,593 5,094,060 | 645,434'653 
BOE | ET earn | eee oon | errisé.cod | 6.804800 | ess/es1Mo 
95 | 292/349'590 | 5,438,152, 126, 804, 3 
258 850,629 "447,017,929 698,869,196 6,265,500 | 705,134,696 
427.451.1038 714,226,994 9'524,400 | 723,751,394 
"289,376,438 726,129,198 7,357,100 | 733,486,298 
40 


5,115,811,621 | 291,286,700 7,098,321 731,808,972 12,674,400 744,483,237 


5 
5 
8700 | 5 
186,771,887 227,063,350 | 5,413,835,237 753,308,264 17,211,200 770,519,464 
ars, 7,633 | 152,742,600 | 6,031,590,233 852,447,403 13,899,7 866,347,103 
6,058,643,144 | 145,473,800 | 6,204,116,944 864,008,890 17,175,650 
6,177,890;668 | 149,893,000 | 6,327,783,668 926,682,418 16,974, 943,657,318 » 
6,402,525,800 | 158,388,750 ; 6,560,914,550 88,158,851 19,644,600 |1,007,823,451 
6,721,085,292 | 155,572,000 |. 6,876,657,292 | 1,074,284,721 21,051,300 |1.095,336,021 
7, 154,543,958 | 168,585,500 | 7,323,129,458 | 1,189,244,183 24,722,050 | 1,213, 2 
7.785,110,325 | 189,331,650 | 7,974,441,975 | 1.407,539,417 8,327,0700 | 1,434,617,717 
60,166 | 204,623,850 : 1 2 


564,784,016 | 1,646,787,282 26,372,950 16), 
172,900,186 1,879,200,689 25,885,450 |1,905,086,139 


8,965,665,836 | 207,234,350 


1, Brooklyn Queens Queens Queens Richmond | Richm’d 
Year. oa ipcrsoualey Total. Realty. Pers’nalty Total. Realty. |Pers’alty. 


5 jollars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 
1910 1,404,036,521 50,331 825 1,463,368. 346 334,563,960] 5,358,480] 339,922,440] 67,917.489/2,207,487 
1911 .|1.689,171,283| 55,855,616] 1,645,026,899 446,569,352| 5,339,875| 451,909,227| 80,003,911 1a les 
1912 .|1,674,742,409| 48,753,985] 1,723,496,394 456,750,539 hein 463,147,389| 78,399,151/1,750, 
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'090| 1,796,150,060} 539,394,614 
4 ,152| 569, 00 
1918 .|1,826,813,885| 39,683,575] 1,266,497,460 pert 
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: 202) 3'304,070| 904,605, 
y. 1925. 2,918,556,535, 52,097,050 2870, 863,586 1,013,547,506 


3,230,856,767| 53,870 7 g 
1927 .|3,606,595,553| 69,419,250 3'676,014,803) 1,483,512,362| 9,542,050 vane 054,412|257,080,546 Seaeced 


5|1691,322,691| 9,192, ' 
i930. raters B2'343°700 2283685306 1'891,164,203|11,269,40011,902,433,6031294,565,076'2,681.225 


HALL OF REMEMBRANCE OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


Brown, by Henry K. Bush-Brown. 
Distinct from the Hall of Fame but under the aegis p by Hoary 1 Bush Brow astien Dy ae 
Ea eee iat Lceaene te ig rey ere Ginmruad of S. F. B. Morse (a bronze copy of the 


Peters: aud Bolte onion decorate the rotunda | original by Horatio Greenoug ) were installed in 


uld ary. May, 1928. ™ 
of;the Gould Memorial Library. i architects and workers in the 
The Hall is the idea of a New York artist, W- eaanttine asta will occupy spaces in the alcoves, 


sixteen . inning has been made in the bronze doors at 

pecs Brena op tane te | DAP et Hae ete” ha ne de 

a4 wae by ob be carne By ae oat CN a tae al of Fame and the buildings of the 

Dense ao Aue i Ao eed so rléors contain medallions contributed by 
’ ‘kK; Henry K. 


- Bolasck: nine noted sculptors. 


New York City—Debt; Budgets; Tax Dates. 


CITY OF NEW YORK BONDED DEBT. 


Funded Debt 
(Corp. Stock, 
Notes, and 
Assess. B’ds). 


Dollars. 


Sinking 
Fuad 
Holdings 
(Bonds). 


Dollars. 
146,868,059 
154,140,289 
157,970,000 


183,013,219 
204,382,238 
215,236,727 
225,890,922 
2 753 


289,695,141 
310,295,568 
341,790,325 


Net Funded | Other Debt |Other Debt|Other Debt 
Debt (Column| (G (Special 


1, 
Column 2). 
Dollars. 
648,062,228 
689,363,508 
759,841,718 
$23,510,800 


1,451,604,431 
1,516,757,624| 671,750,000 


(Revenue |Interest on 
Fund Revenue |Bonds and/City Debt. 
Bonds). Bonds). Bills). 

Dollars. 
60,367,290) 
58,874,533] 34,21 
46,671,621 


eneral 


7137 
85 


338 200000 20,000 
623,250,000] 18,500,000] 27,277,000 76,124,109 


11,500,000] 16,057,000] 81,156,830 


The 1929 total of $16,057,000 covers—$10,500,000 tax notes and $5,557 in revenue bills. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1, 1914-1929. 
Debt Limit} Reserves Debt Limit| Reserves 
Constitu- ‘After * for Unen- Constitu- After for Unen- 
Yr.| tional Debt | Deducting | Projects | cumbered ||Yr.| tional Debt | Deducting | Projects | cumbered 
Limit. Outstand- | Author- Debt Limit. Outstand- | Author- Debt 
ing Debt. ized. Margin ing Debt. ized. Margin. 
5 Doilars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. 
800,664 786 51,373,749 |34,794,116| 16,579,634) |'22.| 997,298,510|175,266,897 |41,624,292|133,642,604 
804,985,991] 56,792,917/37,635,604| 19,157,312])’23.|1,024,999,183]173,180,950|44,666,079|128,514,871 
810,876,423| 54,326,698/32,094,237| 22,232,461) |'24.|1,059,606,557 |148,323,274/81,207,267| 67,116,006 
820,782,236] 51,501,752/39,518,861} 11,982,891] |'25.|1,114,881,149 |123,423,546/76,412,965| 47,010,581 
825,454,900) 50,270,155/31,851,077} 18,419,078) |'26.)1,190,134,855/101,747,552/59,572,882) 42,174,670 
833,964,285] 73,892,163/22,287,395| 51,604,768} |'27.| 1,299, 758,083] 127, 143,667| 25,622, 307| 101,521,365 
842,832,275] 70,478,319|49,038,949] 21,439,370] |’28.| 1,453,983,820/200,919,916/38,510,202]162,409,714 
862,612,170! 63,513,845128,280,6771 35,233,16811"29.11,584,550,5901314,581,793148,077,498]266, 504,295 
NEW YORK CITY BUDCETS. : 
Year. For City. For County. | Total Budget. |Defic. in Taxes) Grand Totals. 
$79,201,763 $11,577,209 $90,778,972 $1,618,473 $92,397,446 
87,479,844 10,620,568 98,100,413 1,726,169 99,826,582 
94,932,87 3,686,728 98,619,600 1,730,018 100,349,619 
93,395,966 3,723,064 97,119,031 1,522,209 98,641,240 
102,963,260 3,711,694 106,674,955 1,687,667 108,362,622 
105,775,245 4,042,348 109,817,593 1,744,816 111,562,409 
112,654,129 4,151,360 116,805, 1,845,061 118,650,552 
122,756,666 4,664,839 127,421,505 3,000,000 130,421, 
135,474,403 5,097,862 140,572,266 3,000,000 143,572,266 
148,454,504 5,175,796 153,630,301 2,922,447 156,552,748 
153,773,145 5,355,124 159,128,270 4,000,000 163,12: 
158,514,029 5,453,805 163,967,835 10,000, 173,967,835 
167,585,735 10,217,1 177,802,889 3,287,366 181,090,2. 
176,229,747 14,181,693 190,411,441 2,300,000 192,711,441 
179,289,082 11,206,469 90,495.55 2,500,000 995, 
185,843,927 7,033,716 192,877,694 6,112,092 198,989,786 
187,879,589 21,076,587 208,956,177 4,000,000 212,956,177 
198,799,819 7,314,317 206,114,136 5,000,000 211,114,136 
219,159,468 15,864,290 235,023,759 3,100,000 238,123,759 
240,487,558 7,537,876 246,190,435 1,835,000 248,025,435 
263,305,596 8,708,888 272,014,485 1,675,000 273,689,485 
333,820,817 10,029,223 343,850,040 1,680,000 5,530, 
339,686,087 9,988, 18: 349,674,270 927,300 350,516,52 
337,228,1 10,582,834 347,810,975 5,540,000 353,350,975 
360,570,564 10,907,436 371,478,000 4,490,000 375,968, 
,012,788 11,616,098 396,628,885 2,990,000 399,618,885 
422,166,226 11,953,774 434,120,000 2,880,000 437,000, 
449,121,092 13,149,511 471,255,326 3,250,000 474,893,300 
484,827,295 13,574,689 508,150,858 3,990,000 612,528,295 
520,183,498 14,245,199 534,428,697 4,500,000 538,928,697 


The Board of Estimate, late in, Oct. 1929, stated the 1930 budget at $564,773,252. 


——_— 


Jan, 1—City water rates due. Pay before April 

and avoid 5% penalty. 

Mar. 31—Last day to pay city water rates. 5% 
penalty added April1. City tax bills can be obtained 
on application by mail. Send stamped envelope to 
Receiver of Taxes. 

ay i—First half of real estate tax and all 
personal property taxes due. Second half real 
estate tax may be paid (provided first half is paid) 
and a discount will be allowed thereon from date 
of payment to November 1.at the rate of 4% a year. 

ay 3i—Last day to pay personal property tax 
in full and first half real ectate tax without penalty. 
1%. Lper annum added from May 1 on and after 


June 30—10% additional penalty if City water 


HEN TO PAY CITY TAXES. ; 


rates are not paid by today. Proceedings to review 
determination of Tax Commissioners to reduce 
valuations must be begun before July 1. 

Aug. 15—Last day to pay personal pro; tax 
before it is ced in the hands of the Marshal 
for collection. : j ; 

Oct. 1—Tax books showing real and personal 
property assessments for next year open for inspection. 

Nov. 1—Second half of real estate tax due. 

Noy. 15—Last day to file application for reduce’ 
of real estate valuation. Re ve 

Noy. 30—Last day to pay second half of real 
estate tax without penalty. 7% per annum added 
from November 1 on and after December 1. Appeals 


to reduce personal property assessmen’ 
filed before December 1 se nents must be 


32,178,760 
4 
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NEW YORK GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


; . ,, The New York General Post Office, with juris- 
diction over Manhsttan and the Bronx, covers the 
two city Llocks, 31st Street to 33rd Street, Eighth 
Avenue to Ninth Avenue. The main entrance is on 
j Highth Avenue. Postmaster—John J 
.  sistants—Thomas B. Ra 
In this buil = located 
‘ ce, 
x There afte nearly 28 
O} tion, performing 
: ‘oughout the entire day. About 5,000,000 letters 
are transported daily in t way. 
Has 59 classified stations and 255 contract stations; 


‘ 


y. 

,000 pounds of news- 
jodi: daily at pound rates. 

Collects $260,000 in postage daily. 


Issues Money orders for $81,000,000 annually; and 
bays money orders for $158,000,000 abnually; has 
on deposit in postal Savings $22,000,000; and has ; 
ries, yeaa ge pee " 

‘0S receipts for year en June 30, : 
eg as 1 ee: uM. aye 

a eliveries—Manhattan Borou 4 to 6 
Bronx Borough, 2 to 4; Suburban, 2. 

Mail collections—Manhattan Borough, 8 to 27: 
Bronx Borough, 5 to 12; Suburban, 3 to 5. 

The old General Post Office, now called the City 
Hall Station, covers the triangular block bounded 
by Broadway, Park Row and Mail Street. 

The Hudson Terminal Station, No. 30 Church ue 
Street, was re-established February 12, 1923. 

The Grand Central Station, Lexington Avenue 
and 45th Street, handles the mail over the N. ¥. 
Central and New Haven Railroads, in addition to 
local business in that district, 

The Foreign Section is located in the Varick 
Street Station, between Beach and Laight Streets. 


BROOKLYN GENERAL POST OFFICE, 


The Brooklyn General Post Office is bounded by 
Washington, Tillary, Adams, and Johnson Streets. 
Part of the building is in process of demolition, 
(Nov. 1929), and a new building will be erected. 

Meantime, for a year or so, temporary quarters 

will be maintained on Jay Street between Sands and 
h Streets. 
ene financial sections, and provision for the ac- 
ceptance of parcel-post in retail quantities, will be 
maintained at the old building. 

The carriers’ section serving the business area 
ee Brooklyn also will be continued in the 
old building. 

The executive offices and the handling of the mails 


will be maintained in the temporary quarters. 
Postmaster—Albert Firmin ($8,000); Assistant 
Postmaster (Finance)—Peter J. Cleary: Assistant 
Postmaster (Mails)—John A. T. Carrougher; Super- 
tntendent. of Matls—John A. Brennan; Assistant 
Superintendent of Mails  (Outgoing)—-John F, Mie 
McKnight; Assistant Superintendent of Mails (In-. as 
coming)— Andrew J. Tarpey. é 
Stations of the Brooklyn Office, 31; Contract Sta- 
tions, 293. r 
Receipts for last fiscal year, $9,626,255.53. 
Number of employes approximately 4,000; 
average daily cancellations, 852,844: value of money 
orders issued and paid, year ending June 30, 1929, 
$64,458,965. 4 . 


~ 


GOVERNMENT OF HUDSON COUNTY, N. J. ib 


MAYORS (COMMISSION GOVERNMENT) 


MAYOR. 


Harrison, eine: 2 Gay 
Kearney, Arthur H. Jones. 
East Newark, John A. Reynolds. pate 
‘3 term as mayor of Hoboken, expires 
' Ap 1930" when he peantnes County Clerk, to which 
oar he was elected in Nov., 1929. 
f JERSEY CITY. 


an 
Director of Public Safety; Arthur Potterton, Director 
of Parks and Public Property. 


Be HOBOKEN. 


BAYONNE. 
Offictalsa—Dr. Bert Daly, Mayor, and Director, 
Public Safety; George E. Keenan, Director, Revenue é 
and Finance; Lucius F. Donohue, Director, Parks 
and Public Property; Joseph Minton, Director of y 
Public Works;\W. Homer Axford, Director, Public - i 
Affairs. 


JUDGES AND OTHER COUNTY OFFICIALS ~ 4 


¥ 
Judges, Supreme Court, Emmanuel Kalisch; Cir- a 

cult Court, Frank L Cleary, and Henry EB. Ackerson, 

Jr.; Common Pleas, Charles M. Egan, Robert V 
Kinkead and Daniel O’Regan; Juvenile Court, 

Thomas F. Meaney, Sheriff, William. V. O'Driscoll: 
Surrogate, James Ff’. Norton; Register, Charles F. X. 

O'Brien; County Clerk, Gustav Bach—MeGovern’s _ 

term expires in April, 1930, Bach was elected to 

take his place. Prosecutor, John J. Drewen. 


Supervisor, John F, O'Neill. 


BOARD OF CHOSEN FREEHOLDERS, 


Director, Hugh A. Parle. Other members: Kath- 
erine Brown; Michael Gill, John J. O'Hare, Conrad 


of AGnire: Joseph A. Clark, Director, CSeroote, and eo ee Murane, William McGraw, and 
Public 3 7 4 Villiam Su 5 
Public Improvements; M- F. Kearins, Director, Ang i tale As can Coe 
Dien Se ee anes: Rand Ni Moreaiy Counsel? Emil Walscheid; Chief Probation Officer, 
; Poscowor'at Public Safety. é Percy A. Sharpley. ! 
HUDSON COUNTY, N J., 1929 ASSESSED VALUES. 
Total Real. 
7 Total Real. a. pata 
, ; alue of Assd. Val.| Assd. Val. £ oO. 
: rorsasn ons Sark Re Reoep Place. of Land |Ine. R.R. &| Exempt 
Fa ta “Alone Perso nalty. | Property. Alone. | Personalty. opervy. 
Daltars. Dollars, Dollars, 
j | Dollars. Doliars. Doiiars. 5 ahs eee one 
ersey City: 1| 75,306,112 || Un. City, tot. | 25,900, 9,885, ,060, i 
z sis 7Oe 188790 ee TP 386119 Weat N. York.| 12:755,600} 45,505,823 4,243,200 N 
Batoren (id) 25,443, 4( nee vsscseef] Weehawken...| 9,966,320 "529, 65u. 
een oe Tax a0; LETTS | Guttenberg 2,282,000} 6,726,100 4 332.800 
Pete: 37'442'300| 102,552,023] 14,657,600]| Kearny... 14/373, 300 82,570,137 4,457,700 
North 8 ee ae Vee pat ers Rast Newark.. 508 0 ‘930:050} "93/100 
E t Woboken 14'483'300 Se! ality. \\ Pot Hud, Cas, 773,878 1,250, 129,854} 129,897/206 
Br aya Of 11:716:900)0.2 2000000. 4 et 


Town of Union 


i 
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New York City—Civil Service Rules. 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
he total number of city employees in 1929, including the Civil Service, exceeded 131,000, as against 


T! 
116,000 in 1926.) 


Under the White Civil Service Law, Chapter 370, 
Laws of 1899, April 19, the rules apply to all positions 
in the service of the City of New York except officers 
elected by the people, all legislative officers and em- 
ployees, heads of any department, or superintendents, 
principals, or teachers in a public school, academy, 
or college. 

The Unclassified Service includes elective officers; 
the officers and employees of the Board of Aldermen; 
members of the Board of Elections; the head, or 
heads, of any department of the City Government; 
or any person appointed by name in any statute. 

rhe Classified Service is divided into four classes; 
namely: 

Exempt Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
deputies of principal executive Officers authorized 
by law to act generally for and in place of their 
principals: one secretary of each officer, board, and 
commission authorized by law to appoint a secre- 
tary; one clerk and one deputy clerk, if authorized 
by law; of each court, and one clerk of each elective 
judicial officer. In addition thereto there may be 
included in the Exempt Class all other subordinate 
offices for the filling of which competitive or non- 
competitive examination may be found to be not 


‘ practicable. 


Non-Competitive Class—Includes all those -po- 


\ sitions of a minor nature, in the city institutions or 


elsewhere, that it is not practicable to fill through 
competitive examination. 

Labor Class—Includes all unskilled laborers 
and such skilled laborers as are not included in 
the competitive or non-competitive classes. 

Competitive Class—Includes all positions in 
the Classified Service (excepting those in the 
Exempt, Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 
for which it is practicable to determine the merit 
te fitness of the applicant by competitive exami- 
Nation. 

Vacancies in the Exempt Class may be filled with- 
out examination, appointments being made by the 
Mayor or other official having jurisdiction over the 
department where the vacancy exists. 

ositions in the Non-Competitive Class are 
filled as a result of the examinations held by the 
Pepeement where the person is to be employed. 
“Piling Applications for Positions in Com- 


for positions in the 


titive Class—Applicatio: 
Compe wall be fued and received only 


Voscene Class 
= t 4% 

such Sdvertisement. Advertisements for the various 
examinations appear in the prominent daily papers 
and in the City Record. The City Record is on file in 
the reading room of any of the city libraries. 

All applications for an examination must be on 
a prescribed form addressed to the ‘‘Secretary of 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission - s 

Application blanks will be mailed upon request 
provided a self-addressed stamped envelope or 
sufficient postage is inclosed to cover the mailing. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United 
States and residents of the State of New York. 
The requirement as to residence may be waived by 
the commission, but only with the proviso that ap- 
plicants become residents of the State of New York 
prior to the date of their appointment. 

Applicants for patrolmen must have resided 
within the State of New York at least one (1) year 
prior to the date of appointment. 

The prescribed application form filled out in the 
applicant’s handwriting sets forth the following: ‘ 

The applicant's name, age, residence, statemen 
regarding citizenship or naturalization, statement 
regarding arrests or previous service in a City 
Department, if any, and also the certificate for 
citizens whose residences or places of business are 
within the City of New York. 

In examinations for positions uiring previous 

file with their 


experience, applicants must fill in an 
paper . 
for positions in the Labor Class 


application an experience 

Applications 
are issued daily, and are received only for the posi- 
tions advertised. 

Applicants for all positions in the Competitive 
and the Labor Classes are required to take a medical 
and physical examination. a 

Applicants for Labor Class positions that require 
previous training or experience must take an oral, 
or practical test; no written examination is given 
to applicants. 

In general, no examination shall extend beyond 
five hours without intermission, and no questions 
given out at any session, to any candidate, shall be 
allowed to be answered at another session. 

The headquarters of the Commission are in the 
Municipal Building. 


| 


The following municipal departments and offices come under jurisdiction of Civil Service rules: 


Accounts, Com. of City Record, Supervisor|Fire Dept. Pubiic Works Bureau. 
Armory, Board of. of the. Health Dent. Purchase, Dept. of. 
‘Art: Commission. Civil Service Commission, |Hospitals. Revision of Assessments, 
College of the City of|Hunter College. Board of. 
Assessors, Board of. New York 
Bell 4 Alliea H. w York, Law Dept. Sinking Fund Commission. 
2 eve an ied Hos- Srecuoss ERY of. Teloenses, Dept. of. Standards and Appeals, 
5 i ‘ ayor’s Office. * Boar 5 
Board of Ambulance Ser-|Court, City Magistrate. {Medical Examiners Street Siotning. Dept. of. 
vice. Court, jenn i Normal College. Taxes and Assessm’ts, 
Board of Inebriety. Court of Special Sessions. |Parks, Dept. of. ~ Dept. of 
Board of Water Supply. |Docksand Ferries, Dept. of. |Parole Commission. 


Borough President in each|Education, Dept. of. Plant and Structures. Renee souae en 


Borough, Office of the.|Elections, Board of. Plumbers, Examining ane ee ree 
Buildings, Bureau of. Estimate and Se Board of. Water Supply, Gas, and 
Child Welfare, Board of, ment, Board of. Police Dept. Electricity, Dept. of 
City Chamberlain. Finance Dept. Public Welfare,, Dept. of.! Weights ‘Measures, 


Inspectors of Elections and Poll Clerks are not subject to competitive ex: 
The minimum height of firemen has been reduced wile inch, rom, 5 tt 7 in wee in. 


THE FLAG OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


In the year 1915 the Mayor appointed a com- 
mittee to commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the first 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York on June 24, 1665. 

At that time the official city flag was adopted. 

This flag really tells the story of the origin and 
early history of the city—founded by the Dutch in 
1626 as ‘‘New Amsterdam.” It was renamed New 
York in 1664 and a year later, on June 24, 1665, the 
municipal government was formally transferred to 
the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York, as successors in office of the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens of the City of New Amsterdam. 

The colors in the flag are Dutch—blue, white and 


orange—the same which floated over the Island of 

Manhattan more than 300 years ago. The colors 

are exact, a pure indigo blue in use in 1626, and the 

distinetive color of the Prince of Orange. 

the Duke of York, and ihe orect ls & spread eagle 
e cres' as 5 

menor beng Sage “2 esi par f 

e Mayor has an official flag, the same in desi 

as the flag of the City, except that Me aes the middle 

or white bar there are above the design of the seal, 

in a semi-circle, five blue PBR icra Stars, typif. 

the five boroughs of the City; the dimensions o: 

the Hn Sets 33 inches by 44 

- ‘The borough fii 


aches 
with wampum 


of Queens (2 blue, 1 white. | 
it) was unfurled on Oct. 4 H088 : 
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THE POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS. 
— (Officially revised as of Sept. 28, 1929. Headquarters, Grand, Broome and Centre Sts.) 


Some advice to New Yorkers in Emergencies— ($6,800); 1 De 
‘i e : puty Chief Surgeon r 
Call or dial the teleohone operator and say: “I | Other Burfeons ($4,790); 1 Superintendent of. Mele 


want a Policeman”—"I want to report a fire’— | &T&Db ($5,300); 1 Assistant Superintendent of Tele- 
“T want an am ” graph ($3,800); 100 Captains ($4,500): 570 Lieu- 
ambulance tenants ($3,500): 1,027 Sergeants (33-600): 15,853 


if you have to leave the telephone before the Patrolm: 
i en ($1,769 to $2,500); 95 Police 
ech nga hi answers tell the operator where Shige to Ape to et Beeniwoman Wireo ae 
. 2, : aplains ($1,830). 
mérgency phone calls are free. In Nov., 1929, the people voted t-gT: 
The ae force of the City of New York consists } patrolmen and tremeh noe less atte at a Song 
of 1 Chief Inspector ($8,000); 8 Deputy Chief Members of the police force may be retired on 
Inspectors ($5,800); Commanding Officer, Detective | one-half rate of compensation after service of twenty- , 
Bureau ($5,400); 22 Deputy Inspectors ($5,000); | five years, or after twenty years’ service upon cer- 
24 other Inspectors ($5,400); 1 Chief Surgeon | tificate of Dolice surgeons of permanent disability. 


POLICE AND CRIME STATISTICS IN TEE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Official figures, furnished by the Police Commissioner to the Almanac.) 


Arrests, Total 
_—  —_|Total ] 2B 
Year. Murder | Felonious |Assault and Grand Intox-)Tot. All|Police Dae 
orMansl} Assault. Robbery. | Burglary. Larceny. |icat’n.|Crime.|Force.| Expend. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | Dollars 
1,338 512 1,706 3,470 42,012|132,805| 7,426) 11,494,393 
1,233 612 1,764 3, 42,836|133,749| 7,510!11,319,105 
1,511 540 1,566 3,847 46,572|145,936] 7,673] 11,367,630 
1,906 534 1,758 4,236 53.396] 175,871} 8,175] 11,636,881 
2,261 530 1,904 4,611 50,933/175,880| 8,271) 12,291,520 
2,810 596 2,279 5,031 52,316|198,356] 8,859] 12,505,657 
3,375 511 2,319 5,481 47,749} 189,202) 8,873] 12,826,153 
3,276 590 2,988 5,986 4,787|204,119) 9,330]13,144,841 
briny ES FA Pe ee | fae -- -|244,822] 10,012 14,049,077 
3,811 332 1,655 2,685 36,668) 220,334) 10,131] 14,162,060 
3,528 312 1,081 2,322 35,258)170,681| 9,963/15,316,478 
4,309 515 2,196 5,150 26,767) 153,768) 10,208] 15,520,729. 
4,099 502 2,135 4,520 25,605] 170,375) 10,371] 16, 114, 782 
4,444 556 2,364 4,022 26,207] 182,011|10, 16,738,071 
433 4,605 669 3,151 5 23,122] 190, 184| 10,858] 17,996,039 
452 (222)|5,341(3,203)} 637) (849) |3,415(11,611) |4,651 erty 22,635|212,452) 10,858} 17,364,594 
: TACETS 5,210(3,466)|}1,220 (886) |2,476(9,893) |4,522 (10, 166) | 19,453|200,901/ 10,849] 17,617,287 
280 (236) |4.283(2,591)|1,279 (864)|2,950(9 450)|5 681(14.511)| 16,311! 187,913) 10,916) 18, 1, 192 
256 (223) |3,485(2,354)|1 143 (849) |2,244(7,412)|4,904(16,942)| 8,795) 170,159) 10,896] 19,394 614 
309 (224) ae iaaen 1,744(1, 133) |3,100(7,398) |5,197(20,006)| 7,028/220,149/10,907/20,662,219 
254(215)|3,769(2;786)| 1,586(1, 145)/3,040(7,451) |4,924(21,698)| 7,804/266,749) 10,905|24, 595,187 
261 (237) |3,899 (2,444) | 1,428(1, 197) |2,660(6, 558) |4,377(21,862)| 8,169]272,751/ 11,507/29,901,379 
'0.(266) |4,057 (2,405) | 1,445(1,086) | 1,970 (5,390) |4,974(18, 121)| 11,402/303,451) 11,940/30, 705,185 
295(262)|/3,958(2,496)| 1,448(1,077) |2,061(4,933) |5,274(18, 768) | 14,018}301,206] 12, 720) 32,042,223 
297 (310) |3,783(2,300)| 1,946 (1,555) |2,346 (4,383) |5,663(20,754)| 13,980|346,270| 13, 154}33, 187,918 
-|338(308) |3,911 (2,243) | 2,045(1,483) |2,509(4, 103) |5,448(21,292)| 12,017|/333,083| 14,150}38,115,479 
306 a 3,901 (2,276 poeta 2/136 (3,371) |5,270(20,035) | 12,330|348,402|15,950/41,403,223 
. - -}282 (278) |3,579(2,174)|1,205 (951) |1,981(3,380) |5,067( 7 |416,717|16,973}45,018,725 


+380) |5, 18,235) |11,99 
373(339) (3,642 (2,599) 11,548 (1,232) !2,285(3,708) |5,134(20,558) |13,353/454,339117,769147,042,:346 
Note—The figures in parentheses show number | homicide, but those for 1920 do not include persons 


of cases reported to the police. Figures for murder , killed in the Wall Street explosion. Detailed data 
or mmenaianghter, 1900-1915, fechas all classes of | for 1908 are not available. 


(FIRE DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS; MUNICIPAL BUILDING.) 
unif Fi artment, } 14 marine engineers ($2,700); and 5,388 firemen. 
jae Ons tents Mn Bae” consists First-grade men are to get not less than $3,000 


men: A chief ($12,500); 29 deputy chiefs | a year. ; j 
£55,800 to $7,500,) 86° pancalion chic 490) Twenty years’ service retirement on half-pay upon 
medi 


($4. ‘ 
}} 1,830); | application. 
cal officers (5*,400). 4 chaplains zi sree meee an 32. anjeine Soin paaited tae Ene 


tains 2,700); 529 lieutenants (33, * 
2a pilots ($3,000); i29 eauniceee of steamers ($2,920); ‘ 122 hook and ladder companies. 


FIRES AND FIRE LOSSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


1880 A 1893 | 4/151] 5,992,583|| 1 
820, 4,208, 1907 f 9,413,042 || 1920 i ,806, 
Tee2 2 Toe 060 1898 3983 3'519,801|| 1908 | 13,039] 9,261,078 || 1921 | 16,350 20,200,808 
1883 3,512,848 |] 1896 | 3,890] 3,418,591) 1909 | 12,437] 7,431,635 || 1922 | 18,757 22,743,195 
1884 3/474,547 || 1897 | 4,046] 3,396,892|| 1910 | 14,405] 8,591,831 || 1923 | 20,043 19,637,915 
1338 pa eaai tent. 8.068 periaestt 1313 1ee53 1F069' 520 1938 22/849 13'e60'0Re. 
1886 | 31340,810 || 1808 | eeeel a arssa7| 1013 12°958! 7,467,997 || 1926 | 25,185/21,571,725 


5,585,425 || 1900] 8,405| 8,573,347 ¢ p 
"485, 9: 16.365|| 1914 | 14,425] 8,217,811 || 1927 | 24,341/19,257,215 
e183 977 || 1902 $700 eo08'68 1915 | 13/416| 5.757.018 ||} 1928 | 25,949'16,624,381 


4,142,777 || 1902 

HS. (1928) $1,845,205. i 

Owtanhataen Soo8) BeGte toes 927) $9,684,015; cere $307,450; (1927) $1,304,390; | 
(1928) $6,993,970. ; mf * 

E age $1,7 1,080. ie A at pip oe : the fires averaged 4.51 per 100 buildings and 

Ler ek ve Tro pen es OH eae ef Gale were used tc extinguish; 24 persons were 


’ Ct eaoens (1020) $2,500,710; (1927) $1,959,435; ! convicted of arson. 


* 


ut uf 


568 New York City—Crime Statistics. 


CRIME INDICTMENTS AND CONVICTIONS IN NEW YORK CITY. ey 


gure District Attorneys, are official. They cover cases handled in years named and do not 
ih sip at iia indicate cases originating in year named.) 


MANHATTAN BOROUGH. 
Homicide. |Fel. Assault.| Burglary. Robbery. { Gr. Larceny. worker; pesos 


| 


ae seg Couey ee Cc. ie Gra Ce tr rath Ge = 
9 68) 27| 465] 165} 563} 374] 183) 65] 1, 546] — 82 2 
loot 7| 25] 365} 208] 691| 414] 227] $2] 1,248] 569] 98 1 
1902 94) 31] 543| 224 8} 340| 180] 70) 2,216) 101 6 
84| 42! 488! 202| 558; 384| 199} 61] 1:227/ 632] 96 4 
1904 70| 37| 548; 262 361| 196| 53] 1,222) 676] 135 2 
57| 32} 506] 234] 657| 68] 166 1/281; 757) 124 3 
1906 99} 53| 599]  297| 657] 436; 175|| 47| 1,309] 681} 129) 3 
62}. 39) 628] 273] 819] 542! 205 1/538} 863} 110 1 
1908 79| 35] 948] 441| 1,113] 740] 276] 63] 1,803] 992] 195 4 
1909 66} 43] 808| 391] 840] 572] 176] 38) 1:417| 781] 186 3 
1910 83] 45] 721| 367/ 674} 427] 199| 49] 1,371] 755] 188 2 
1911../] 92] 42| 924) 443} 307] 551] 239] 64} 1,413} 817} 133 it 
1912 75| 42) 614, 284] 762} 499) 200) 72 1/253] 753] 141 7 
1913 67| 47| 720] - 357| 783| 494] 309] 113] 15196] 688] 16d) 2 
1914 86] 62)  750|° 492| 704, 484! 327] 113] 1,154 675] 166 2 
1915 125] 70/ 828] 559] 698]. 515| 310| 78| 1,169] 682] 154 2 
1916...] 115} 68| 685) 474 5| 278 78 6 7| 120 4 
1917 83]. 44| 606; 423} 425} 270} 198] 75! 874} 508) 103 3 
1918 108 480] 261| 350| 209] 210] 87] 1,230] 581] 117 2 
1919 132) 73} 584] 288] 527] 300] 382] 169} 1, 753) 125) 1 
1920, g2i 36] 457), 235} 546] 287] 317] 135] 1,231] 63] 148 2 
1921 82} 34] 472] 284] 565] 349] 359] 166] 1:222| 668] 125) 2 
1922 125] 63} 702] 337| 519} 270} 439) 201] .: 767| 21 
1923 112) 50] 560} 330] 382| 196] 348} 143] 11101; 480] 172 


Cr OO 


HOMICIDE CONVICTIONS, NEW YORK COUNTY, BY CLASSES. 


Murd .|Murd .| Mansl.| Mansl. Murd .|Murd.|Mansl.|Mansl. Murd.|Murd. | Mansl.| Mansi. 
Yr. |1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg.||/Yr. |1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg.||/Yr. |1 Deg.|2 Deg.}1 Deg.}2 Deg. 
1900 2 7 15 3 1910 4 11 26 4 |/1920) 1 7 19 9 
1901 3 8 8 6 1911 1 12 20 7 1921 3 8 17 6 
1902 3 8. 16 4 ||1912) 13 10 9 9 1922 4 10 40 9 
1 5 5 21 il 1913 6 9 25 6 |}1923 1 il 18 20 
1904 4 6 15 12 1914 6 14 27 12 924 2 4 17 12 
1905 2 8 16 6 1915 9 10 41 9 1925 2 6 18 il 5 
1906 3 8 25 17 ‘|/1916 6 il 34 12 1926 5 6 15 9 
1907 3 13 13 10 ||1917 6 10 23 5 |)1927 8 6 9 ae 
1908 1 8 17 9 1918 2 3 25 10 ||1928 0 5 22 1 
1909 6 6 20 at 1919 6 17 27 20 
‘ CRIME STATISTICS—BROOKLYN BOROUGH. j 
x iHomicide. (Fel. Assault.; Burglary: Robbery. ; Gr. Larceny.| Forgery. | Arson. Rape. 
ear, | | SS | | 
h C, I Cc. Me Cc, I. Cc; im Cc he c. | I I. Cc. 
912... 43) 15) 375 187; 544) 370) 149) 75} 396 271 46} 22) 18 101 a 
913... 55), 22) 343) 226) 529) 501; 122) 67} 360} 238] 25) 18] 21 92) ° 64 
914... 82} 26) 242 146} 784! 564! 168} 98 439| 288 28) 24) 88 
915.. 53 16 191 107} 631 527} 141) 91 349 254, 64) 39) 15 136} 102 
916.. 48 5} =189 8} 449) 347) 77) 41 327 57 124) 77 
ONT 5 ia 6; 24 196) 111 591 461) 166) 95 357; 49) 28) 21 201; 168 
918. 89} 36] 163 6) 405} 312) 177] 93 587 399} 29) 23) 10 aes 129 
919... 53} 33 165 81 611 248] 126) 622 49} 35) 7 122} 83 
1920.. 68} 29 77| 563] 381} 225) 105) 622] 416) 35) 34] 4 127 
1921 64) 26) 230) 99) 514) 392) 189) 132 6 72 2 120 3 
1922... 77 19 121 69} \ 294] 223] 187 4, 393) 271 2} 12 107 5 
1 63 2 155 59} 338) 255) 203) 115) 9} 298} 47) 39) 12 97 jie. 
1924 23 161 4) 391 320] 370) 176 518 36) 29 971 64 
1625. 45) 28 15! 73} 356) 281) 216) 125 483) 311 57 32} 10 132 ' 
1926... 34) 26 193 21) 335) 288) 239] 1 539 356} 56) 23 126 | 101 
1927... 55 19 176 91 315] 260) 156 94) 452 306] 43 27) 8 143] 1 
1928... 63) 31 142 69} 438) 339) 2181 111 492} 260! 71 24) 8 165}; 113 .@ 
I,—Indicted; C. — Convicted. Convictions for murder, t degree, included in ter seo? convictions 


above 1912 2; 1913, 0; 1914, 5; 1915, 3; 1916, 1; 191 yi 
Le ea, foeh aOR, Hah 7. 4; io1s: 4; 1919, 1; 1920, 5; 1921, 3;.1922, 6; 1923, 


' HOMICIDES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 2 
(Compiled by Charles Norris, M. D., Chief Medical Examiner.) ‘ 


Manhattan | 201 220 | 257 roma «| 23 
rooklyn, .| 108 65 95 81 82 87 92 || Assay (ice 7 a 
POUR. at) 2k 2m), de) 22! 19 33 23 ||Stabbing ..| 34 

Queens....| 13 20 18 15 22 28 22 Had ca: 2 6 

Richmond.. K 6 ré 7 3/- 4 5 ||Infanticide.| 13 

Whole City] 35 303 | 390 | 356 | 344 | 372 | 399 ||Poison. q 

29! 45/1 48] 41 58 75 iAeoldontat: A ies eh 


0 
By hueb'ds. a 11 14 8 4 

usb’ds: 18 | 12 ||By Police. . 
By wives...) 6 2 5 3 4 vi 7 Sufeide.:.. is 


le 
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NEW YORK CITY PENAL AND CORRECTIONARY INSTITUTIONS, 


New York Coun Penitentiary, Welfare Island. 
It receives male prisoners trom the five boroughs; 
normal capacity, 1,370 prisoners. One wing is set 
apart for those sentenced to the Workhouse. 

minitted di addicts and court cases 
are also received in the institution. 

Correction Hospital (formerly the Workhouse), 
Welfare Island. This houses women sentenced to 
the Penitentiary and Workhouse in the north wing. 

Women's Farm Colony, Greycourt, Orange County, 

» Inmates committed to’ the Penitentiary, and the 
Workhouse, on Welfare (Blackwell's) Island, who are 
found. Physically fit, are transferred to this institu- 

D. 


The Municipal Farm. Riker’s Island. Only men 
pordestiy fit are sent to this institution, from the 

enitentiary, and the Workhouse, on Welfare Island, 
for construction work. 

The Reformatory Prison, Hart's Island. Here 
are the aged and crippled and those unable to work; 
boys unfit for mment to the New York City 
Reformatory at ew Hampton; active cases of 
tuberculosis, and men assigned’ to work in the 
industries. 

New York City Reformatory for Male M tisdemeanants, 
New Hampton, Orange County. This is a model 
institution, where misdemeanants between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty are confined. 


There are three city prisons for the detention of 
court cases—the City Prison, Manhattan (known 
to at times as the Rovtioni Wo BrOOKIVA, (referred 

4 e Laymond Street Jail), an 
Prison, Queens, at Long Island City. , acrid 


Harlem Prison is now known as the Women's 
poniion Prison. No women are imprisoned at the 


Under a new law in this State, effective July 1, 
1929, the Code of Criminal Procedure is anes to 
provide that a prosecution for a felony, other than 
murder must be commenced within five years, and 
for 2 misdemeanor, within two years after its commis- 
sion. The time a defendant is absent from the State 
Lah ral & false name shall not be a part of the time 


Prosecution is commenced when an information is 
laid before a magistrate charging the commission of 
a crime, or when an indictment is presented by the 
grand jury. 


The filing of an information or finding of an indict- 
Ment stops the running of the statute of limitation 
until the case has been settled on its merits. When 
an indictment is set aside or dismissed, the time 
during which prosecution was pending shali not be 
computed as part of limitation. 


ARRAIGNMENTS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Data compiled by Charles W. Strong, Director, Bureau of Statistics.) 


Homicide. {| Burglary. | Robbery. Larceny. Intoxication.| Other Charges, Total. 
Held Held 
Year, jAr'd.| Hid./Ar’d.| Hild./Ar’d.| Hid.| Ar’d. | Hid. | Ar’d. |C’v'd.| Ar’a or Ar'd. or 
C'v'd. C’v'd, 
2,105/1,402) 616! 303)11,573| 5,895|17,642/10,781|102,006| 65,884 134,406} 84,553 
2,015/1,249/ 696] 355|11,145| 5,557|18,801|10,937|101.039| 63.904 134,121] 82,295 
2,042/1,364/ 569) 341/10,995| 5,628|19,927|12,170|110,494 68,513|144,571| 88,372 
902/1,206/ 720} 339) 5,992) 2,996]......|..:...|159,898] 887389 169,042] 93,274 
,710/1,073| 742 340|11,483) 5,538/27,343)13,457|/133,943| 77,874|175,741| 98,574 
1918/1,241/ 754 294! 6,334] 3,073|...... - ---- -|187,699/100,333|197,348]105,448 
,037}1,220| 807 352|11,912| 5,294/23,748) 9,376)151,251| 84,676|190,590]101,519 
»389|1,597/1,047| 491}12,550| 5,925/23,016| 9,3641162,419| 97,055|202,2911115.049 
1955 )1,989/1,273 670! 8, 4,272|2 8,403/217,231|121,222/251,015|137,069. 
2,574/|1,746} 8 389/11,744| 5,511/33,367|22,372|171,594| 96,607|220,875|127,109 
,199/1,583] 851 430) 9,657| 5,456/27,310/19,106|135,553| 73,9491176,078]100,8 
,»331|1,650}1,024 581/ 9,133) 5,357/20,599/14,796|117,967| 78,821|151,362|101,397, 
,136}1,646| 9 472) 8,589] 4,687|19,123}14,232/145,771|/102,563|176,324|123,834 
,496}1,851/1,185 654) 8,418) 5,223/20,848|16,600!163.670/119,534/196,872|144,058 
,218)|2,381|1,514 842/10,093| 6,289/19,936/16,728|185,369|129,383|220,306|155,723 
215/2,287}1,292 653 5,782|19,587 |17,773|202,315|160,166|236,591 |186, 
1/2,398)1,646/1.053 502) 8,607! 5,407/17,078|15,684/224,038/185,297/253,359|208,627 
2,796{1,990/1,195 628|10,963} 7,347/14,182/12,913/211,854|177,769|241,270|200,883 
2,167/1,444/1,107 6}10,330| 6,934; 7,284) 6,878|180,557/152,593/201,701|168,608 
2,997}1,948/1,740 888/11,010| 6,918) 5,657| 5,372|260,413/223,451|282,439/238 763 
3,001/1,832/1,579 722/10,405) 6,275) 6,340} 6,061/333,468|228,411|355,437|243,474, 
2,498/1,622)1,478 747| 9,133} 5,404) 6,726) 6,485/346,002/232,230/366,549|246,656 
1,942)1,215)1,445 570| 7, 4,464/ 9,309! 8,887|412,761|340,265|434,175|355,563 
2,000/1,158}1,4: 611) 8,374| 4,629/11,192)10,605/396,165|323,658|420,380/340,877 
2,284/1,412/1,919| 863] 9,104] 5,362/11,256|10,744/429,575|364,739|455,256|383,415 
1 “- 2,444/1,502|2,109| 960} 8,637] 5,133] 9, 8,970/415,885/357,1141439,759|373,995 
1926... ...}1,366} 237/2,093/1,303|1,793| 781] 8,705) 5,283) 9,533] 9,120/413/655/344,415]/437, 145/361,139 
927... ...|1,216| 275|2'089|1/408|1.286] 602/ 8/305| 4/983] 81692] 8'341/505,338/433,4851526/9261449.094 
928... .. 11,246! 224)2/466)1,53711,575) 742) 9,369) 5.4891 9.972) 9,676/574,6271391,5831599,2551409,256 
Lare: arraignments 1903, 1905 cover only Manhattan and Bronx; same as to intoxication arraign< 
ments, 1903-1908. 
JURY DUTY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. , 
To be qualified to serve, a person must not be | counsellor-at-law regularly engaged in the practice 


1 than 21 nor more than 70 years of age, and he 
aya be a male citizen of the United States, and a 
resident of the County of New York; and he is a 
resident within the meaning of the jury law if he 
dwells or lodges here the greater part of the time 
between the first day of October and the last day 
of June. He must be the owner, in his own right, 
real or personal property of the value of 3250; or 
the husband of a woman who is the owner, in her 
own right, of real or personal property of that value. 
He must also be in the possession of his natural 
faculties, and not be infirm or decrepit; intelligent, 
- of good character, and able to read and write the 
q ‘Eniiish language understandingly. . 


THE FOLLOWING ARE EXEMPT. 


pharmaceutist or pharmacist, or & 


Sih ul a 
ube. en attorney or 


of law as a means of livelihood. A professor or 
teacher in a college, academy, or public school, not 
following any other calling. Editor, editorial 
writer, or reporter of a daily newspaper or press 
association regularly employed as such and not 
following any other vocation. 
office under the United States, or the State, or City 
or County of New York, whose official duties, at 
the time, prevent his attendance as a juror. A 
consul of a foreign nation. A captain, engineer, or 
other officer actually employed upon @ vessel making 
regylar trips; a licensed pilot, actually following that 
calling. A superintendent, conductor, or engineer 
employed by 2 railroad company other than a street 
railroad company, or a telegraph operator employed 
by a press association or telegraph company who is 
actually doing duty in an office or along the railroad 
or telegraph line cf the company or association by 
which he is employed. Honorably discharged volun- 
teer firemen. Active and honorably discharged militia~ 
taen and active members of fhe Old Guard. A duly 
licensed engineer of steam boiters actually employed 
as such. spectors, poll clerks, and ballot clerks, 
or a4 son who is physically incapable. Grand, 
Ss ’s, Special, and Municipal Court Jurors, 


The holder of an | 


im 
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- ROUTES, MILEAGE AND COST OF NEW SUBWAYS. 


Me 


il e of the routes and tracks and’ the estimated cost of the second step of the city’s new rapid 
sane sveter, including new routes, extensions to existing lines and parts of existing lines to be recaptured 


are, as announced in October. 1929: 


MANHATTAN. 

Water St., New Bowery and Chrystie St. Line—From Pine to Houston 
St.; 2 tracks to Chambers, 4 tracks to Houston........-...-..--.--+> 
Second Ave, Line—Houston St. to Harlem River; 4 tracks to 61st St.. 6 
tracks to 125th St., 4 tracks to Harlem River................-.--+-- 
eae Ave.-61st St Line—52d St. and 6th Ave. to 6lst St. and 2d Ave.; 
To EW ao SiR ee rg te ce, I aS ree Pape a 
Worth St., East Broadway, Grand St. Line—Church St. to East River; 


2 tracks r 
Houston St. Line—Essex Street. to East River; 2 tracks.............. 


tracks 
163d St., Hunts Point, Lafayette Ave.. 177th St. Line—3d Ave. to 
WOoRtEremOngyAVe.; 2 LLACKS.... <j. babe miiseads ebpssee as ee we anisms 
‘Burke Ave. and Boston Road Line—Webster Ave. to Baychester Ave-.; 
2 tracks........ Me eR ch ang s sinter eae es vitae. tele te tele 


Garena SUtil OR GHG TSTOUX, 0. . sb cece s cla cue bcs & a coleelerele eile’ 

: BROOKLYN. . 
Grand St., South 4th St. and Beaver St. Line—East River to Stuy- 
vesant Ave.; 2 tracks to DriggsAve., 4 tracks to Union Ave., 8 tracks to 
Bushwick Ave., 4 tracks to Stuyvesant Ave.. which includes a Broad- 
way Branch Line, East River to Havemeyer St., of 2 tracks......... 
Stuyvesant Ave.-Utica Ave. Line—Broadway to Flatbush Ave.: 4 


Avenue S Line—Utica Ave. to Nostrand Ave.; 2 tracks............... 

Nostrand Ave. Line—Avenue S to Voorhies Ave.: 4 tracks............ 

Liberty Ave. Line—East New York to Grant Ave.; 4 tracks........... 

Berend Central Ave. Line—Bushwick Ave. to Palmetto Ave.: 4 
tras 


Grand total for Brooklyn 
UEENS. 
Myrtle Ave.-Central Ave. Line—Palmetto Ave. to 78th St.” Glendale; 


PORES UME Ie ae 5 7e ar a ser aka. 0 Sag yaeho. Gate: Alnus: GA Mia iciciae wichice Gt’ Mimaeaihe 
98th, 99th, Hawtree St. Line—7Sth St. to Hammels Station; 4 tracks to 
Howard Beach, 2 tracks to Hammels. . 2... 0... este ee tee i eans 
Seer ey, Beach Boulevard Line—Beach 116th St. to Mott Ave.: 2 
UTERINE ls WES dre inic ax Sow =,tbe\: Va sity ye sates) head pee wie tape o wale 
Newport Ave. Line—Beach 116th to Beach 149th St.; 2 tracks......... 
Garfield Ave.-65th Place-Fresh Pond Road Line—Broadway to Cen- 
tral Ave.; 2 tracks 


UMUC On ech hus sh tist c.s spines “EA Wied Aide epee et aeeeNteere 
RECAPTURABLE LINE. 
Liberty Ave. Line—Grant Ave. to Lefferts Blvd.; 3 tracks. 


Grand total for Queens...... 0.0... cc ce eees 


ete 
es 


teen ee ary 


: SUMMARY. 

Manhattan.......... Sia tnlale.n 616: isis iveebsa wks Cie Alb dsc avhie ist RReR SPE 

pT a) RR gaan Bis-« Fi eisie,s <iguagre dS 514 Ossy ae SNOT Kee eo 

PERCE Secaiath selataetpinial 06. oip:0 ove ¥ w 9,067 aed be jelsfaisipie eiwia einlbiala io minlaersomietiere 

IEOUM Stiinta bs ainbrs vuyivisap bie >-<9 w/aje'$:0\p oie! mieini¢jqin ‘ale Gy 6,4.0 8 216 boy slnisiighne Nie 
Totals, all boroughs............. ex a 


SUBWAY TICKETS SOLD AT GRAND CENTRAL AND TIMES SQ. (I. R. T.) STATIONS. 


Year. |Gr. Central, Times Sa. Year. )Gr. Central) Times Sq. 


14,995,523} 12,709,311 || 1918....| 28,100.21 
16,939,238 13,211,957 AGION era 33581 048 20'579'055 


'664,6 saa 26,6313199 
20,494,333] 14,307,694 |] 1921. |. : f "568, 

23/168,634| 15,174/578 || 1922. ° 1! 30 os6 138 Boe ase 
26,539,221] 17,272,086 |) 1923... :] 33/137/199] 34°678,063 


Rout ,; Track Estimated 
Miles:“| Miles. Cost. 

1.34} 4.68 | $11,300,000 
6.55 | 32.84} $7,600,000 
11 2.2 6.700,000 
195| 3.9 13,300,000 
‘93 | 1.86 7_300,000 
11.87 | 45.48 | $126,800,000 
3.97 | 15.88 | $40,400,000 
3.5 79 13,700,000 
5.02 | 10.04] 12,900,000 
215} 43 8,900,000 
14.64 | 38.12 | $75,900,000 
440 | 13.2 2'100/000 
19.04 | 51.32 | $78,000,000 
3.16 | 13.5 | $34,800,000 
5.85 | 23.4 39,300,000 
11 212 2/000!000 
13 5.2 3,200,000 
1:84] 7:36 |  13/500,000 
1.34} 5.36] 14,300,000 
14.59 | 57.02. | $107,100,000 
225] 4. 7,400,000 
16.84 | 61.52 | $114,500,000 
2 8.4 17,300,000 
9.2 | 26.2 20,200,000 
5.0 | 10.0 7,400,000 
1.6 3.2 2/400,000 
3.34 | 6.68 | 10,100,000 
62 | 153 10,700,000 
23 4 6,600,000 
5.23 | 13.92 9,500,000 
34.97 | 88.30 | $84,200,000 
3.6 7.78 | $9,600,000 
3.4 6.8 6.000.000 
8.1 | 26.71] 17,700,000 
15.1 41.29 | $33,300,000 
2.3 6.9 1,600,000 
52.37 | 136.49 | $119,100,000 
11.87 | 45.48 | $126,800,000 
19:04 | sie | * 78,000,000 
16.84 | 61.52 | 114'500/000 
52:37 | 136.49 | 119;100/000 
100.12 | 294.81 | $438,400,000 


Year. (Gr. Central; Times Sa. 


1924. ,..| 35,864,163] 37,594,661 _ 
1995 .1.] S7'asaiiee Petre 4 


1926...) 39;254/119| 43'730,556 
1927. ...| 40,206/328] 48,123,566 
1928... 44,371,196 55,093,646 


SY hee Tea ee 


50,969! 55,944,891 


Faden» 


t 


Park West, along the 


* 
hi 
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NEW YORK CITY’S RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM. 


HORSE, CABLE AND EL 


Fourteenth St.: changed to steam a few years later, 
About 1852 the horse cars Were improved and these 


oes Were increased until, in 1864, there were twelve 


i e first cable cars were installed on the 125th St. 


This original subway, built by John B. McDonald 


ce Sa aaah: 
-, and Broad- 
on Oct. z 


Nov. 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., 


to 221st St. was oper- 
ated on March 12, 1906; to 230th St. and Broadway, 
St. and Broadway, on 


» on A 
Junius St., Brooklyn, 


ECTRIC STREET CARS 


al Road Cota August 1485" the Third Ave 
Ste ‘ts Brae Wane ean St. Bi ete 
erie Thing okGe Co. changed to underground 
current in 1900. 

line Over he Broosiva Cy Wairag is febteeg a 


The so-called Lexington Ave. branch of the Inter- 
borough was opened and operated from 149th St. 
Ave., on June 31917 she age ie Speeeie Riou’ 
be . ; Shuttle service between 
bridge Road and Woodlawn b 
from 167th St. and Jerome 
Central Station, via Lexi 
1918; on Pelham Bay Park 
Ave., on Jan. 7, 1919: and to 
Dec. 20, 1920, 


Queensboro Bridge, was 
opened from Queensborough Plaza, to Alburtis Ave., 
on April 21, 1917; to 111th St., on Oct. 13, 1925; 
Pied 7, 1927; to 


via Queensboro Bridge, was 
pcenaliorovigh: Plaza to Ditmas Ave., 


b. 

5, 1916; 
Men’ 
14, 1927. i 
The White Plains branch was operated from 177th 


St. to E. 219th St., on Meh. 3, 1917; to B. 238th St, 
on Mch. 31, 1917; to E. 241st St., on’Dee. 13, 1920. 


INDEPENDENT, INTERBOROUGH AND B.M.T. SUBWAYS. 


_,, There are now two subway systems in operation 
pp cuEnout the city, those of the Interborough 
* Rapid Transit 


Co., and of the Ske in raga 
Transit Corp. (the old Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.). 

An independent subway system is being constructed 
under the auspices of the Board of Transportation, 
which was created by the Legislature in1924. 


INDEPENDENT SUBWAY SYSTEM. 


_.Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd 
‘Street, down Broadway to St. Nicholas Avenue, 
down St. Nicholas Avenue to Eighth Avenue and 
nd Street, down, Eighth Avenue and into Central 

‘ark wall, skirting Columbus 

Je, down Eighth Avenue again to 53rd Street, 


: mpere it joins the Long Island City-Queens Boulevard 
ne. 


' From 53d Street the trunk lines go down Sixth 
‘and Eighth Avenues to a junction at Sixth Avenue, 
Carmine Street and Houston Street, where the lower 
ce Side link extends through Houston Street 
toward the Bowery and on eastward to Essex Street, 


to Rutgers Street and the East River. 


pp. the junction of Sixth Avenue and Carmine 
isos ae e continues down the Sixth Avenue 
‘tension, which will be one of the approaches to the 


olland 1. 
Lispenard and Church Streets it 
otis sa Fulton Street, turning 
d River to Cranberry Street, 


Street, to Smith Street, 
Park West. where’ tracks 


‘anch. 7 ; 
- south tube was “holed through,”’ unéer the 
river, of May 16, 1929, and the north tube several 


from a point under St. Paul’s (P, E,) Chapel, Broa 


right ot 


thence southerly along Gravesend Avenue to join 
with the existing Culver Line to Coney Island. 

Another Jine’ will enter Brooklyn beet Jay 

from the foot of Rutgers 
Ultimately the Smith Street- 
South Brooklyn line will go into Manhattan by the 
Rutgers Street tunnel under the East River, but 
the Fulton Street Tunnel is peing constructed first, 
and temporarily both the Sout Brooklyn trains 
and the Central Brooklyn trains will run oyer that 
route into Jay Street, where both lines will have 
two joint stations and transfer facilities. 

At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
Streets one line will turn easterly into Schermerhorn 
Street and out across the Central District of Brook- 
lyn through Lafayette Avenue to Marcy Avenue, 
then across private right of way to Union Ave., 
thence across Union Avenue, through McCarren 
Park, Manhattan Avenue, Vernon Avenue, to a con- 
peonion at Jackson Avenue with the Queens-Jamaics 

Fulton Street-Brooklyn Line—Another new 
route in Brooklyn is under conscruction in Fulton 
Street, running froma the junction of Latavatts 
Avenue and Ft. Greene Place, along Fulton treet 
to Alabama Avenue, a distance of four miles. The 
frst two contracts for the construction -of this line 
were executed in April, 1929. 2 

en the are seed lines are in operation, Brook- 
lyn will be divided into transit zones each about 
a mile in width. On the westerly side is the Fourth 


aan 


Avenue Line, then easterly is the West End Line, 
the Sea Beach Line, the Culver Line, the Bnghton 
Beach Line, the Nostrand Avenue Line, the Utica 
Avenue Line and the Canarsie Line. East and west 
will be the Eastern Parkway Line and the Lafayette 
Avenue or Atlantic Avenue Lines. 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a comnection 
with the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Avenue and 148th Street, under St. Nicholas Place 
to the Harlem River at 157th Street, under the river 
to Jerome Avenue and 161lst Street, under 161st 
Street to the Concourse and under the Concourse 
to Mosholu Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly 
through Van Cortlandt Avenue to 205th Street, to 
Webster Avenue. It is planned to extend it under 
Bronx Park, via Burke Ave. to the Boston Post Road 


thence toward the Bastchester section of the Bronx.’ 


The Queens-Jamaica Line is under construction 
as far as Union Turnpike and Queens Blvd. from 
Long Island City junction with the 53rd Street 
tunnel to Manhattan and the Brooklyn crosstown 
line. The Queens-Jamaica line extends from Long 
Island City via Jackson Avenue, Steinway Avenue, 
Broadway, Queens Boulevard, 137th Street, Hillside 


' Avenue to. 178th Street. 


The 14th Street-Eastern District subway con- 
structed by the Board of Transportation from Mont- 
rose Avenue in) Williamsburg to the elevated railroad 
connection at Broadway, East New York, was 
opened for service in 1928. The Board of Trans- 
portation is now (Sept. 1929) finishing the construc- 
tion of an extension in 14th Street, Manhattan, from 
6th Avenue to 8th Avenue, where passengers can 
transfer to the City’s new 8th Avenue trunk line. 

The Fourteenth Street-Eastern Line was put in 


‘operation on June 24, 1924, between 14th Street and 


Sixth Avenue, Manhattan, and Bushwick and Mont- 
ner Avenues, Brookiyn, via a tube under the East 
ver. 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAYS. 


There are two of these systems, the east side and 
the west side, with cross connections in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and Queens. 

The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Avenues, East New 


‘York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Avenue to Sara- 


toga Avenue, then turns into the Eastern Parkway, 
where it becomes a subway. It runs ar the 
Eastern Parkway to Flatbush Avenue, at Eighth 
Avenue, thence down Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street, through Fulton Street to Clark Street, 
through Clark Street and under the East River to 
William Street, Manhattan; through William Street 
to Fulton Street; thence west to West Broadway; 
to Hudson Street; to Seventh Avenue; to Broad- 
way; to St. Nicholas Avenue; to Amsterdam Ave- 
SH to Broadway, to 242d Street, at Van Cortlandt 

‘ark. 

Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Flatbush and Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, and 
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runs in a subway through Nostrand Avenue to the 
Eastern Parkway, where it joins the other branch. be 
Through trains run in both branches over the entire | 
west side system. | 

At 96th Street and Broadway, the west side sys- | 
tem has a branch (part of the o Interborough — 
subway) that extends ur “er Central Park to Lenox 
Avenue, to 145th Street, thence under the Har-_ 
lem River to 149th Street, where it joins the east — 
side trunk line on Westchester Avenue and the 
Southern Boulevard. Just south of Bronx Park, 
an extension, on an elevated structure, branches 
off and goes along White Plains Road to 241st 
Street, Mount Vernon. This extension also is 
used by Third Avenue “L’” trains, north of Gun 
Hill Road. 

The west side-east side systems have an elevated 
extension on Jerome Avenue extending north from 
Mott Avenue and 149th Street, up through Fordham — 
and Bedford Park to a point between Van Cort- 
landt Park and Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at 
about 242d Street. This extension is also used by 
Sixth Avenue and Ninth Avenue “L” trains north 
of 162d Street. 

The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
lantic Avenues (Long Island R. R. Terminal), 
Brooklyn, goes under Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street; to Joralemon Street; thence under the East 
River to Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under 
Broadway, to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge; to 
Lafayette Street, to Fourth Avenue; to 42d Street 
(Grand Central Station); to Lexington Avenue; to 
130th Street; thence under the Harlem River to 
Mott Avenue to 149th Street, where it emerges onto 
an elevated structure; to Westchester Avenue; to 
the Southern Boulevard; to the southern part of — 
Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

An extension of the east side system starts at Mott 
Avenue and 138th Street and goes through 138th 
Street to the Southern Boulevard; to itlock 
Avenue to Westchester Avenue, and through Old 
Westchester Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at 
the west side of Pelham Bay Park. : 

The Queensboro Branch of the erg ae sub- 
Way system starts at 42d Street and hi Ave. 
(Times Square), and uses the Belmont tu under 
the East River at 42d Street to Long Island City, - 
there emerging onto an elevated structure and going’ 
to the Queensboro Bridge Plaza. , 

There it splits into two elevated branches, cne 
going through Ravenswood, on Second Avenue, to 

itmars Avenue, Astoria; the other going on Queens 
Boulevard (Greenpoint Avenue), to Roosevelt 
Avenue, to Willets Point Boulevard and thence 
over Flushing Creek Bridge to Main Street, Flushing, 
to which service was extended on January 21, 1928. 

The Second Avenue, Manhattan “L” trains 
operate over the Astoria Branch and over the Flush- 
ing Branch to Willets Point Boulevard. 

Both Queensboro line branches from Queensboro 
Plaza station eastward are also used for B.-M. T. 
train service. 


BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT CORPORATION CHRONOLOGY. 


The Centre St. Loop subway was operated between 
the Manhattan Bridge and the Chambers St. Station 
under the Municipal Building, on Aug. 4, 1913. 

The Fourth Ave. subway (using the Loop) was 
opened from Chambers St., via Manhattan Bridge, 
to 4th Ave. and 65th St., Brooklyn, and thence over 
the Sea Beach route to Coney Island, on June 22, 
1915; opened on 4th Ave., Brooklyn, from 65th St. 
to 86th St,, on Jan. 15, 1916; to 95th’St., Ft. Hamil- 
ton, on Oct. 31, 1925. 

The Broadway subway was opened and operated 
from the Chambers St. Station in the Municipal 
Building to 14th St., on Sep. 4, 1917; north to Times 
Square and south to Rector St., on Jan. 5, 1918; 
from Times Square north to 57th St. and 7th Ave., 
on July 10, 1919; from 57th St. and 7th Ave. to 60th 
St. and Lexington Ave., on Aug, 31, 1919. 

Trains operated on Aug. 1, 1920, from 4th Ave. 
and Willoughby 8t., Brooklyn, through the East 
River tubes, from Montague St., Brooklyn, to Rector 
St., (Manhattan: and from 60th St. and Lexington 
oe Manhattan, to Queensboro Plaza, Long Island 

y. 


The B. M. T. subway extension from 4th Ave., | 


Brooklyn, at Atlantic Ave., to Malbone St., at Pros- 
pect Park, via Flatbush Ave., was opened and 
operated on Aug. 1, 1920. s 

The 14th St.-Eastern District subway, via a tube 
under the East River, was operated on June 30, 1924, 
from Montrose Ave. and Grand St., Williamsburgh 
(Brooklyn) to 14th St. and 6th Ave., Manhattan, 
extended, on July 14, 1928, from Montrose Ave., 


’ Brooklyn, to Broadway Junction, Brooklyn. 


The Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn ‘‘L” line of the B. M 
'T. was extended from Cypress Hills (Bast N. Y.) to 
Richmond Hill (111th St.-Greenwood Ave.) on May 
28, 1917; and thence to Jamaica, on July 3, 1918. 

The Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, extension of the 
Fulton St. ‘‘L”” was operated on Sept. 25, 1915. 

The New Utrecht Ave., Brooklyn, ‘‘L” extension 
of the 4th Ave. subway, was operated on June 24, © 
1916; extended to Coney Island, on July 20, 1917. 

There are three B.-M. T, subways: The Fourth _ 
Avenue line with its branches, the Broadway line 
in Manhattan, and the Queensboro line from Man- 
hattan into the Borough of Queens. 

The Fourth Avenue route starts at Fourth Avenue | 
and 95th Street, Bay Ridge, and runs along Fourth) 
Avenue to Flatbush Avenue, to the Manhattan 
Bridge; re-entering a subway in Canal Street, 
Manhattan; continuing west to Broadway, where it_ 
joins the Broadway tubes of the same coe al 

The Broadway line starts at_ Flatbush Avenue 


and 
with 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE “L"” LINES IN MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 


The first elevated or “L" road in Manhattan was 
on Greenwich St., between Battery Place and Cort- 
landt St., where a trial train was run on Friday, 
July 3, 1868. John Stevens, of Hoboken, had pro- 
Posed an elevated structure as far back as 1832. 

_ ..The Greenwich St. line, thereafter known as the 
9th Ave. “L,” was operated from Battery Place to 
29th St., on Feb. 14, 1870; via 9th Ave. to 34th St., 

_ on July 30, 1873: to 42nd St., on Nov. 1, 1875; to 
61st St., on Jan. 18, 1876. The line was extended 
south, from Battery Place to South Ferry, on April 
15, 1877. At first, the road ran on the east side of 
Greenwich St., and on the west side of 9th Ave. 
The double tracking was operated in May, 1880. 
The route was operated, electrified, on June 25, 1903. 
Third-track express service was inaugurated on Jan. 
17, 1916, and the 6th Ave. “L” was linked up with the 
9th Ave. for a through service from Battery Park to 
Sedgwick Ave, on March 1, 1918; to 167th St. and 
Jerome Ave., on July 1, 1918: to Kingsbridge Road 
and Jerome Ave., on July 17, 1918- to Woodlawn 

» on Jan. 2, 1919. 

The 6th Ave. “L’ was operated from Rector St. 
to 58th St., on June 5, 1879; to 53rd St. and 8th Ave., 
on Feb. 25, 1879; to 8ist St. and Columbus Ave., 
on June 9, 1879; to 104th St. and Columbus Ave., 
on June 21, 1879; to 125th St. and 8th Ave., on Sept. 
17, 1879; north to 135th St., on Sept. 27, 1879: to 
155th St., on Dec. 1, 1879. The line was opened be- 
tween Rector St. and South Ferry, on Noy. 1, 1881. 
The line was electrified on April 15, 1903. Third- 

.. track service was inaugurated on Jan. 17, 1916. 

i ae, through service to Woodlawn began on May 16, 


17. 

The Third Ave. “L’’ was opened from South Ferry 
to 42nd St. (Grand Central Station), on Aug. 26, 
1878; north to 67th St., on Sept. 16, 1878; to 89th St.. 
on Dec. 9, 1878; to 129th St. (Harlem River), on 
Jan. 1, 1879; through service from South Ferry to 
Bronx Park, and from City Hall to 177th St., on 
Sept. 24, 1896. The route was operated, electrified, 
on Aug. 18, 1902. The third-track service began 
on Jan. 17, 1916. The City Hall branch, between 

% oe sna Chatham Square, was opened on Mch. 

The 34th St. branch “L” was opened on July 1, 
1880, and was closed permanently in 1929 and ordered 
Temoved by the city authorities. pet Fe 

The Bronx division of the 3rd_Ave.-2nd Ave. “L’ 
Lines was operated from 129th St. to 133rd St., on 

' May 17, 1886; to 143rd St., on May 23, 1886; to 
Mott Haven, on Nov. 25, 1886; to 138th St., on Jan. 
23, 1887; to 149th St., on June 16, 1887- to 156th St., 
on July 1, 1887; to 161st St., on Aug. 17, 1887: to 
ke rs on ge F segs 54 a EE ae on July 20, 
1891; to Bronx Park, on May 21, 3 

The 42nd St. branch ‘‘L’”” was opéned on Aug. 26, 
1878, and was closed on Dec. 6, 1923. 

The 2nd Ave. “L’? was opened, South Ferry to 
65th St., on March 1, 1880; to 127th St., on Aug. 16, 
1880; to 129th St., on May 17, 1886. The line was 
operated, electrified, on Sept. 10, 1902; and it was 
operated, third-tracked, on Jan. 17, 1916. 

There are four elevated roads in these two bor- 

- oughs, ali operated by the Interborough. 

md Avenue ‘“‘L"’ starts at South Ferry, Bat- 
tery Park, runs north to Pearl Street and New 


Bowery to the Bowery; to Division Street; to Allen 
Street: First Avenue to 23d Street: to Second Avenue; 
to 129th Street, where it merges with the Third 
Avenue “L. Some trains operate to Freeman 
Street on the Westchester Branch of the subway via 
Third Avenue and the Bergen Street cut-off. Some 
trains operate over the Queensboro Bridge to Astoria 
and Corona. 

Third Avenue “L” starts at Park Row (old 
Chatham Street) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and rung 
on Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square, 
where it bends into the Bowery; to Third Avenue: 
to 129th Street, where it crosses the Harlem River, 
and continues north through Willis and Melrose 
Avenues, to Third Avenue, the Bronx; thence past 
Crotona and Bronx Parks to Williamsbrid: e, at 
White Plains and Gun Hill Roads, and Mt. Vernon 
bes the White Plains Road Elevated extension of the 

way. 

At 149th Street, the “L” connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West- 
chester Avenue, the Southern Boulevard, and White 
Plains Road to Mt. Vernon. , 

Ninth Avenue “L” starts at South Ferry, Battery 
Park, and runs north through the park to Greenwich 
Street; to West 14th Street and Ninth Avenue; on 
Ninth Avenue to 53d Street, where it merges with 
the Sixth Avenue “L,”’ and the two roads Jointl 
continue on Ninth (Columbus) Avenue to 110t 
Street; to Eighth Avenue; to 155th Street, where 
the road crosses the Harlem River, bearing east, 
connecting with the Yonkers branch of the N. Y. 
Central R. R. at Sedgwick Avenue, and continuing 
east to Jerome Avenue. : 

Sixth Avenue ‘fL”’ starts at South Ferry, Battery 
Park, and runs north through the park to Chureh 
Street; to Park Place; to West Broadway; to Weést 
Third Street; to Sixth Avenue; to West 53d Street; 
to Ninth Avenue, where it merges with the Ninth 
Avenue “L." 


“L” LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 


The Culver line to Coney Island operates from 
Park Row via Brooklyn Bridge, Adams Street, 
Myrtle Avenue, Hudson Avenue, Flatbush Avenue, 
Fifth Avenue, 38th Street cut, and thence via a new 
structure, principally on Gravesend Avenue, to 
Coney Island. 

The Myrtle Avenue “L” runs from Park Row and 
Brooklyn Bridge, to Metropolitan Avenue, via the 
bridge, Adams Street, Myrtle Avenue, and private 
right of way, to Metropolitan Avenue, Ridgewood. 

The Fulton Street ‘“L’’ runs from Park Row via the 
Brooklyn Bridge along Fulton Street to Hast New 
York, and thence via Pitkin and Liberty Avenues to 
Lefferts Avenue, Richmond Hill. 

The Lexington Avenue ‘‘L” runs from Park Row 
via the Brooklyn Bridge to Jamaica, via Myrtle and 
Lexington Avenues, Broadway, and Jamaica Avenue. 

The Broadway “‘L’”’ runs from Chambers Street, 
Manhattan, via Center Street loop, Williamsburg 
Bridge, Broadway to East New York and Canarsie. 

The Fifth Avenue *‘L’”’ runs from Park Row, 
Brooklyn Bridge to Bay Ridge at 65th St., via 
Fulton Street, Flatbush Avenue, Fifth Avenue, 
Thirty-Sixth Street, where it connects with the 
Culver route. J 


HUDSON RIVER TUBES. 


t e Pennsylvania Railroad by. means of twin 

he extencing under Manhattan at 33d Street, 

connects the eet Terminal at Seventh 

Avenue with Long Island City, enabling through all- 

g passenger and freight traffic between New 
land and the South and West. 

a estward, two tracks in brick and concrete tunnel 
‘structure for a length of 1,000 feet continued under 
‘Hudson River to Weehawken, N. J., in two tubes of 
cast iron, lined with reinforced concrete, 23 feet 
external diameter, 21 feet 2 inches internal diameter 
for a length of 6,100 feet; thence in two tunnels 
through rock of Hudson River Palisades for a length 
of 6,300 feet to portal in New Jersey. Trains west- 
wards run to Manhattan Transfer, Newark, N. J., 
] ut a stop. 

BP iccusard tro above-mentioned ee aa 

tracks, Manhattan crosstown lines, under 52nd and 
33rd Streets to First Avenue, in a twin tunnel struc~ 

ture under each of these streets at a depth of about 

60 feet, to crown of same, and for a length of 5,700 

feet. These four tracks are continued under the Hast 

_ River and Long Island City in four cae i | 

‘of same character and dimensions as above-mi Ev} 

‘tioned westwards, for a length to their portals 


athe total length tunnel route (including station) 


ra 
Bi. 


Long Island portals to New Jersey portals is 5.60 
miles; the total length of route-track in tunnels only 
is 15.30 miles. Engineering work started 1902, con- 


struction started 1904 and was completed 1910. ° 


Operation, electricaliy, low tension, third rail, began 
November, 1910. 

There are two sets of Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad Co. tubes under the Hudson River, one 
connecting Montgomery Street, Jersey City; with 
the Hudson Terminal Station at Fulton-Cortlandt- 
Chureh Streets, Manhattan; the other connectin 
the Hudson tubes in Jersey City-Hoboken wi 
Christopher Street, Manhattan. 

The main trunk-line tubes of the system run from 
Montgomery Street, Jersey City, to Park Place, 


Newark, emerging to the surface on Jersey City ° 


Heights, and connecting on the meadows with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at a surface station called 
Manhattan Transfer. 
In New Jersey, one set of tubes parallels the 
Hudson.River, linking up the Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Lackawanna railroad passenger stations, so 
that travelers may go to or from their stations to 
downtown or uptown Manhattan, 
In Manhattan, the Hudson tubes connect Chris- 
topher Street with Broacway and 33d Street by 
way of Sixth Avenue. 
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SUBURBAN TRAVEL. 


Operation of the Holland vehicular tunnel and the 
Staten Island-New Jersey bridges, according to the 
Transit Commission, caused a reduction of 2,072,- 
046 persons in the total passenger traffic to and from 
New York City over railroad and ferry lines in 1928. 

In 1927 this two-way traffic count disclosed that 
364,376,293 persons were thus transported. In 1928, 
the total dropped to 362,304,247. 

Tabulations by Holland showed that 8,744,674 
vehicles passed through in 1928. Of these 6,836,822 


total dropped 3,246,881. In 1928 the total ferry 
two-way traffic was\ 101,561,476 persons, while in 
1927 the total was 104,808,357. 

The figures exclude municipal and other ferries 
operating entirely within the city limits. In 1928 
the municipal ferries carr‘ed 35,273,675 passengers 
and 3,330,150 vehicles. of 

The 1928 traffic figures for three terminals were: 
Grand Central Station, 47,549,408; Pennsylvania 
rte shes 60,906,252; Hudson & Manhattan, 108,942,- 


‘were nent automobiles, 232,092 were buses and 
21,102 motorcycles. The Long Island Railroad’s traffic in and out of 
Of the 362,304,247 passengers entering and leaving | Pennsylvania Station was more than the Pennsyl- 


the city in 1928, the Transit Commission report de- 
elared, 273,512,925 were classified as commuters 
using ferry and railroad routes. The figures are for 
two-way traffic. 

Taken on a daily basis, computing 340 full traffic 
days to the year, the figures show that 535,848 
passengers a day used the railroads and ferries to 
and from. the city, 402,225 being commuters and 
133,623 daily visitors. In 1927 the commuter tota 
was estimated at 537,231 and the daily visitor count 
as 134,582. / 

Railroad passenger travel to and from the city 


vania Railroad’s own traffic in and out of the same 
station, the totals being 48,540,920 as against 
11,218,287. 

There are many daily railway commuters who 
come and go to and from New York City from and 
to fairly distant places—Philadelphia, 200, for 
example. Hartford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dover, N. J.; Greenport, and 
the Huntingtons, L. I.; Trenton, N. J.; Asbury Park, 
N..J., are other instances. 

The New York, Westchester & Boston Lines, 
in 1928, carried 14,053,188 passengers, of which 


showed an increase in 1928 over 1927, but the ferry | number, 3,291,300 fares represented commuters. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
(Excludes Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company, italics show deficit.) 


Fiscal) Operating Operating Net Corpor- ||Fiscal Operating Operating Net Corp. 
Year. Revenue., Income. ate Income. || Years Revenue. Income. Income. . 
1910 | $77,356,451.65|$29,586,849.01} $9,412,265.16|| 1920 |$121,632,966.36/$21,405,503.10|$12,625,4593.76 
1911 80, A -75| 30,271,186.97| | 9,714,804.02}} 1921 129,237,751.00| 18,160,034.22| 18,118,998.66 
1912 84,862,972.08} 32,836,268.53] 12,030,886.87|| 1922 133,452,686.24] 32,449,446.03 986,262.10 
1913 88,448,787.47| 35,184,785.58) 11,505,875.00|} 1923 | 138,455,485.07| 33,450,508.41 151,648.46 
1914 90,379,409.49| 35,667,374.69| 11,484,869.20]| 1924 143,617,612.91| 36,086,007.87 701,603.22 
1915 89,965,345.50) 35,499,706.84) 11,630,683.18)]/ 1925 | 145,830,553.50| 37,603,151.39] 1,222,374.93 
1916 94,717,678.13| 38,236,175.43| 12,533,288.87|| 1926 | 149,774,100.90| 41,507,450.98] 4,758,413.77 
1917 95,943,518.79| 34,792,106.84|. 9,433,273.26|| 1927 153,176,827.74| 41,274,068.16| 4,109,309.86 
1918 98,820,095.94) 31,649,198.51|} 4,303,859.78]| 1928 | 157,065,098.26| 42,602,218.18) 5,770,610.30 
1919 | 104,565,317.91! 21,577,509.391 11,162,865.811| 1929 | 159,253,434.91| 43,503,502.15| 6,330,960.91 


The 1929 net corp. income total excludes $2,782,405 | adjusted to include total expenditures for main- 
dividend rental to the Manhattan Railway. tenance for those companies Poune a ean 
Figures: for income (cperating and net) are | operating expenses for excess maintenance. 


STREET SURFACE RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


Yr. (Fisc:); Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Richmond. Total. 
1 We eta Ore a1 TN 0 SO eae ese Oeeenie wien! ioe eed Pee as te PTs ne a a i 
SSMERIAD Ay). ew 29,374, O8F> | ORR DME tis 
114,101,539 1,038,014 37,203,281 121,086 Bo ss O50 
148,615,107 1,775,485 77,928,395 13,90. 229,585,272 
215,296.648 3,394,726 109,288,647 2,976,185 287,325 33 243/531 
360,002,672 21,364,690 204,106,397 11,441,751 6,872,85 603,788,366 
371,165,696 56,524,261 289,308,085 34/430,074 11:712/623 763,140,739 
382'046,845 62,777,966 305,977,350 42°515,629 12'301,757 805,619,547 
395,238,026 67,837 245 322/321 981 45,182,732 12,959,79¢ 843,539,783 
419,722,253 74,702,309 345,987,401 47,463,382 13,568,066 901,443,411 
420,662,533 79,652,133 351,905,284 49,973,696 14,011,414 916,205,060 
415,551,116 81502/803 354,700/113 52,686,108 14,312,009 918,752,149 
427,373,847 84,535,737 363,630,177 54,167,403 14'884,534 944'591.698 
349,788 114 71,153,030 373,079,651 ‘681 15,238,157 860,165 633 
371,136,389 79,917,071 360,207,555 43,448,206 15,287,922 869,997,143 
70,084,711 80,806 261 362,105,288 .723,575 15,958,198 875,678,033 
349,772,761 94,141,991 432'936,227 49'562,574 15,007,235 941'420,788 
1128.02 107,675,507 418,106,603 51,944,034 15,797,894 977,652,062 
388,357,767 | 114,679,520 472,538,028 58,826,451 18,567.125 | 1,052/968'891 
383,209, 119,140,813 490128692 59,849-701 19,408,170 | 1,071,736, 
378,667,933 | 124,374,810 499,768,634 58,976,131 19,740,392 | 1,091,527; 
54,396,834 | 128,178,112 500,639,756 58,149,148 19,290,165 | 1,060/654/015 
335,663,087 | 133,353,069 495,078,144 56,868,143 16,939,627 | 1:037/902'071 
324,297,970 | 144:610,327 496,306,822 50,949,549 17,133,068 | 1,033,297°736 
308,590,199 | 153,143,745 496,637,959 51,691,870 10,335,834 | 1,020'399,607 
292'785.268 | 155,542'239 490,422'154 52,686,161 99'136,035 | 1000,5711857 


Queens figures exclude B.-M, T. Table covers paying passengers only. 
“L,” SUBWAY, STATEN ISLAND AND BUS TRAFFIC. 


YEAR Interborough Interborough [B.M.T.,‘‘L’’and Hudson 
(Fiscal). “LL” Lines. Subway Lines. | Subway Lines. Tubes. Soe a ee 
293,826,280 268,962,115 162,493,801 42,839,979 6,0 
301,449,292 | 276,704, 167,371,328 | 52,756,434 Gois 316 Soon ar2 } 
304,270,841 302/973,856 172,195,229 57,934,226 6,461,635 6,339,072 
306,845,006 327,471.51 175,246,512 58,870,069 6,636,336. 818841534 
311,473,568 340,413,103 185,060,735 60,051,890 6,979,126 11,276,430 
Medtete | UNabed | GEES | ama | Seam | Homan 
1246, '505, 207,098, 63,293,534 1563, : 
349°380,093 | 414'193'992 226,515,512 68,556,999 Barers “ORe 764 $ 
352,660,669 418|337,666 258,167 313 76,348,998 269.902 26/113,.576 
348,188,600 | 461,147:058 | 308'879,791 86,050,815 9918,850 488, : 
369'034,477 586,098,633 | 376,782'635 | 92,250/836 10,204°511 52, j 
374,293,051 639,385,780 404,970,640 95,607,644 41,181,785 51,091,365 i 
348,517,216 | 644:975.474 (747,228. | 99,104,889 10,686,439 °840,1 4 
350;410/058 | Tigsssisy | Garievecs | domsesens | Lekeeges | beezei19 
3410, 933, 1194, 7,213,936 | 11,828,314 | 57'136,4 rf 
352,723,553 736,820,672 591,256,029 | 107,918,242 2°443" TOO BIT |e 
346,204,574 784,280,073 621,251,881 7826, 13; 3 7 
359,019,660 | 814,626,596 | 656/543.693 | 112’318/329 Isoeears vo'd0s 169 i 
$51,258,534 | 897,693,467 669,552,744 | 112,487,043 13/569,054 |. 67,283,025 
569,124 690,829,232 | 11178347120 |..0.”.. 5 61,672,950 
sland figures are for calendar years. , ar, 


$ 
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TUNNELS IN OPERATION IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK GITY. 


Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudson 


(North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Canal 
Street, Manhattan, to Twelfth Street, Jersey City. 
Opened to commercial traffic at 12.01 a.m., Nov. 
13, 1927. Each tube is of 29 ft. 6 in: external dia- 
meter, with interior ed width of 20 feet and 
clearance height of 13 ft. 6 in. The tunnel was 
built to accommodate 46,000 vehicles a day. On 
the first day it handled over 52,000. There are 

» narrow sidewalks for the tube police. The total 

traffic for 1928 was 8,744,674 vehicles, and the 
maximum day in that year totaled 48,004 vehicles. 
On May 12, 1929, the tunnel was used by 52,178 
vehicles. ork started Oct. 12, 1920. 

Pennsylvania Railroad System—Tunnels under 
Hudson River extend from Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station, New York, to Weehawken, N. J. 
There is no station at Weehawken; the electric 

-trains from the Pennsylvania Station run to 
Manhattan Transfer, near Newark, N. J. with- 
out a stop. Work started April 1, 1904; com- 
pleted in 1910. Two tubes of cast iron rings, 23 
feet outside diameter and 21 feet 2 inches inside 
diameter; subaqueous portion 6,118 feet long. 
The Hudson tubes were put in service on Noy, 27, 
1910, at which time the road was electrified be- 
tween Long Island City and Manhattan Transfer. 
Electrification had been in progress since 1903. 

Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Ponn- 
sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, 
across New York under 32d and 33d Sts. to First 
Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 
There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 
The tunnels are built of concrete with the crown 
about 60 feet below the surface of the street. 

River tunnels connect with the crosstown 
tunnels and extend under the East River to 
Long Island City. Started September, 1904; 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes with rings 
23 feet outside diameter, each tube from the Man- 
hattan shaft to the Long Island City shaft, 3,900 
feet long. ‘The tunnels under Manhattan and the 
East River were opened to Long Island traffic on 
Sep. 8, 1910. 

New York Central Railroad System—Park Ave. 
Tunnel. The original tunnel was completed in 
1837. It wasa two-track tunnel and only extended 
under the “96th St. Hill."". The railroad at that 
time terminated in the vicinity of City Hall. In 
1872, the railroad was four-tracked, the four tracks 
being covered over from 56th St. north to the old 
tunnel at the “96th St. Hill.” There was a two- 
track tunnel in the center and a single-track tunnel 
on either side. The length of the tunnel was 
approximately 10,000 feet. From 56th to 67th 
Sts., and from 71st to 80th Sts., the construction 

’ consisted of brick rs and stone retaining walls 
with I beam roof. ‘om 67th to 71th Sts., and 
from 80th to 96th Sts., the construction consisted 
of brick arches, stone and brick piers, and stone 
walls. The minimum dimensions of the center 
tunnel were approximately 25 ft. wide x 15 ft. 6 in. 
high for I beam construction and 25 ft. wide x 17 ft. 
high for brick arch construction... The minimum 
dimensions of the side tunnels were 13ft. wide x 

- 45 ft. 6 in. high for I beam construction and 16 ft. 
wide x 16 ft. 6 in. ‘h for brick arch construction. 
Going north to 86th St., there was an adverse grade 
of 1.03% and then a slight down-grade to the north 

. The tunnel is substantially the same to 

te excepting the vents. Between 57th and 86th 

Sts., all the vents have been closed but two in each 

block. These have been reduced in area to 10 ft. 

x 12 ft., due to the City widening Park Avenue 
because of increased traffic. 


 $t. Mary’s Tunnel—It is on the Port Morris Branch 


. 


ir 


of concrete. 


26 ft. wi 
a asi the; dimensions were 26 ft. wide and a 


roof type, 
Ronten heighh of 21 -ft. The tunnel is practically 
the same to date. 


‘There are tunnels at Ossining (300 ft.); at Oscawana 


: . Montgomery (348 {t.); at Garrison 
215 ft.) pause itgomery ( ) Ht 


“purgh (458 {t.); and at Kingston (403 ft.). 
ia ; 


Hudson and Manhattan Railroad S-: 

, stem— 
North tunnels under the Hudson River trom Jersey 
City to Morton St., New York. Started No 
ber, 1874; the first in New York, officiall 
February 25, 1908. Two single track tubes, with 
& minimum inside diameter of 15 feet 3 inches, 
and approximately 5,700 feet long. 

Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at Mor- 
ton St. and extend to Christopner St. thence to 
Sixth.Ave. and up Sixth Ave, to 33d St. Started 
March, 1904, completed in 1910. Section from 
Morton to 12th St. shield construction, remainder 

Ps sue and tape 

outh tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey City 
to the Church St. Terminal Building (Gortiande, 
Chureh and Fulton Sts.), New York. Started 
May, 1905; opened for traffic July, 1909. Two 
tubes about 5,950 feet long, with cast iron rings, 
16 feet 7 inches outside diameter and 15 feet 3 
inches inside diameter. 

Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) extend 
from the Hoboken terminal of the Lackawanna 
Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City, with con- 
tections to the north tunnels and to the Brie 
Railroad Station. At Washington St. a branch 
Tuns to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at 
Jersey City, where connections are made with the 
south tunnels. West from Washington St., Jersey 
City, to a point east of Waldo Ave. is a double- 
track conerete subway with a center wall dividing 
the two tracks. West from this latter point the 
two tracks rise to the surface and extend upon the 
surface to Journal Square Station, Jersey City, at 
which point operating connection is made with the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad, extending to 
Manhattan Transfer, Harrison and Park Place 
Newark. Work started March, 1906; compie 
July, 1911. A new and enlarged station at Journal 
Square has recently been constructed. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Tunnel System— 
The first of its tubes under the East River from 
the Battery, New York. to Joralemon St , Brook- 
lyn, connecting the New York and Brooklyn sub- 
ways, was begun April, 1903; trains running Janu- 
ary 9, 1908. Two tubes, 6,784 feet long, with a 
finished inside diameter of 15 feet 6 inches. 

Clark Street Tube—These twin-tubes underneat! 
the East River, connecting the Interborough- 
Seventh Avenue subway in Manhattan with the 
Fulton Street-Flatbush Avenue subway of the 
Interborough in Brooklyn, were completed and 
Buy in operation in the summer of 1919, They are 

,047 feet lo. g; outside diameter of 17 feet 6 
inches; inside diameter 15 feet. 

Belmont Tunnel under the Hast River from 42d 
St., New York, to Long Island City. Subaqueous 
ed two single track tubes with cast-iron rings 

6 feet 10 inches outside diameter, and a clear in- 
side diameter of 15 feet 6 inches. Through rock 
a horseshoe shaped concrete section is used and 
in other places a-rectangular double track cross 
section with reinforced concrete lining. _Con- 
struction started by New York and,Long Island 
Railroad, july. 12, 1905; practically compleyed 
January 1, 1908. Train operation began June 22, 

Harlem River Tunnel, Lenox Avenue Line—Connect- 
ing Lenox Avenue between 142nd and 143rd Sts., 
Manhattan, with 149th St. in the Bronx. Two 
single cast-iron tubes 15 feet inside diameter, with 
center diaphragm. Tubes 641 feet long. Begun 
Fall of 1901. Operated July 10, 1905. 

Harlem River Tunnel, Lexington Avenue Line— 
Passes under the Harlem River north of 131st St. 
Consists of four single-track steel tubes connected 
in center with diaphragm and concrete reinforce- 
ment. Inside diameter 16 feet 6 inches. Length 
of tube 1,080 feet. Begun March 10, 1913. Com- 
pleted Nov. 1, 1915:. Operated July 17, 1918. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— Whitehal 
St., Manhattan, to Montague St., Brooklyn. 
Length between bulkhead lines 3,900 feet, inside 
minimum. diameter 15 fect, outside mintmum 
diameter 17 feet 2 inches; work begun July, 1914, 
tunnel opened, Aug. 1, 1920. 

Sixticth Street Tunnel, from Manhattan to Long 
Island City, length between bulkheads 2,580 feet, 
minimum diameter inside 15 feet, maximum 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun Augurt, 
1916, tunnel opened Aug. 1, 1920. 

Fourteenth Strect-Hastern, from Manhattan to 
Williamsburg. Length between bulkheads 3,050 
feet, minimum diameter inside 15 feet, maximum 
diameter outside 18 feet; work begun February, 
1916, tunnel opened June 30, 1924. 

Shore Railroad Tunnel, WEEHAWKEN, 
New Jnnset—Commenced in 1881, and com: 
leted twenty-three months later, at a on of 

525,000, It is double-tracked and the origina 
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length was 3,983 feet, A steel and concrete portal, 
constructed in 1907 at the east increased its length 
to 4,273 feet. One-fourth of the tunnel is brick- 
lined, the remaining portion, unlined. The normal 
section is 27 feet width and 19 feet high. 
80,500 cubic yards of rock were removed, and 
five vertical shafts were utilzed, giving ten work- 
ing faces, and average progress of 173 linear feet 
per month was maintained. The average expendi- 
ture per linear foot of lined section was $200, and 
of uDlined section, $110, and equivalent of $7.00 
per cubic yard of excavation. The tunnel is a 
tangent, with the exception of the extended por- 
tion of the east end, previously mentioned, at 
which point the freignt and passenger tracks 
divide. There is a grade-of 0.30% toward the 
east, and 0.34% toward the west, from approxi- 
mately the centre of the tunnel. 

Erie Railroad—Bergen Tunnel through Bergen 
Hill, Jersey City, constructed during the years 
1856 to 1861. As originally constructed it was 
4385 feet long but was shortened at both ends at 
the time the Bergen Archways was constructed 
and the total length is now 4,162 feet. It is a two- 
track tunnel 28 feet wide, having a three center 
arch 21 feet high, partly brick lined. It has been 
used for freight traffic only since the construction 
of the Bergen Archways in 1910. 


and Railway Stations. 


en Archways through Bergen Hill, Jersey 
City, parallel to the Bergen Tunnel and was’ — 
started March 1906 and completed July 1910, — 
it has four four-track tunnels, with open cuts be- 
tween the tunnels, making the total length of the ; 
archways 4,450 feet. Tunnel sections 56 feet wide ~ 
at bottom and 25 feet 2 inches high. “ 
Otisville Tunnel .arough the Schunemunk 
Mountains, Orange County, New York, is a two- 
track tunnel 30 feet wide between concrete side 


4 


B 


. walls and 25 feet high on the inside of the semi- 


circular brick arch. Length of tunnel is 5,314 feet 
and is used for freight traffic only. 


N Y.,Susquehanna and Western Railroad Tunnel 


through the Palisades at Edgewater, New Jersey, 
constructed during the years 1892 to 1894. It is 
2 two-track tunnel partly brick lined, 27 feet wide 
and 21 feet high to the inside of a semi-elliptical 
Length is 5,058 feet and is used for freight 


Lackawanna Railroad Tunnel, through Bergen 


Hill, Jersey City. Started February 28, 1906; 
completed February 14, 1909. 
24 feet away from old tunnel and of the same 
length viz., 4,253 feet. New tunnel is doubie 
tracked, lined with concrete, having inside dimen- 
sions 23 feet_high by 30 feet wide. 


RAILROAD PASSENCER STATIONS IN MANHATTAN. 


Baltimore & Ohio operates its trains in and out of the 
station of the Central of New Jersey, in Jersey 
City, with a trainside bus service to and from the 
Waldorf-Asturia Hotel and the Pershing Square 
Building (42nd St., opposite Grand Central 
Terminal) in Manhattan, and Joralemon St., near 
Court St., Brooklyn. 

Central of New Jersey, foot of W. 23d and Liberty 
Streets; Sandy Hook Route (in Summer), foot of 
W. 42d and Cedar Streets, also. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. foot of Barclay, 
Christopher and W. 23d Streets. 

Erie, foot of Chambers and West 23d Streets. 

Hudson Terminal, Cortlandt, Dey, Chureh and 
Fulton Streets. , 

Lehigh Valley (see Pennsylvania). 

Long Island, 7th Avenue and 33d Street (Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal). ; 

New York Central, 42d Street and 4th Avenue 


mail, running and miscellaneous tracks, there are 
more than 33 miles of track in the Terminal. 

Below the two train levels are the subways for — 
the handling of baggage, mail and express. These ~ 
subways are at the lowest elevation of any of the 
Terminal eways, being between 50 and 60 
feet below the street level. Here, all of the bag- 
gage, mail and express received and sent out of the ~ 
Terminal is transferred to and from the individual 
tracks of the two train levels by means of elevators 
connecting with the subways. 


Street and serves all the buildings of the Terminal. 

Access to most of the Terminal buildings may be 
had from the station concourse without going above 
ground as well as passageway to several subway 
rapid transit routes. Whether a person enters the 
Station from the street, the subways, the connect- 
ing hotels or offices, the movement is a 
one in which different levels are reach 


Grand Central Station; Putnam Division, Gran 

Central Terminal. 
Grand Central Terminal, The work on the present 
| Grand Central Station was begun in July, 1903 and 
the Station was opened to the public in 1913. The 
Terminal today comprises practically the area 
bounded on the south by Forty-second Street, on 
the west by Madison Avenue, on the north by 


ing Rooms, 12,958 sq. ft.; Retirin: 
and Toilet Rooms, 20,025 sq. ft.; Testalimant ane 
accessories, 20,292 sq. ft.; Ticket Off 


sq. ft.; Parcel Checking Rooms, 5,383 sq. ft.; Cab 
Fiftieth Street and on the east by Lexington} Stands, 8,530 sq. ft.; and Cab Drives, 16,963 aq, ft. 
Within this area are the Grand Central Station, | New York, New Haven & Hartford, 4th Avenue and 


eS ay eager eel Station. ; 
ew York, Ontario estern, foot Cortlan 
Re a You, fas fs y is: 
ew or! ue! na WwW 
Chambers and West 23d Streets, a ee 
Pennsylvania, foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
Streets, 7th Avenue, 31st to 33d Street, and 
Hudson Terminal (Fulton and Church Streets). 
Philadelphia & Reading, foot W. 23d and Liberty Sts, 
Staten Island, foot of Whitehall Street, South Ferry. 
West Shore, foot Cortlandt and West 42d Streets 


the Post Office, the Grand Central Palace, hotels, 
apartment houses and office buildings, beneath all 
of which there are two train levels and two sub- 
ways. 

The first train level below the street is practi- 
cally entirely used for the through trains. It has 
&n area of about 48 acres and there are 42 tracks. 
The train level below that is used for local com- 
muting service. It has an area of about 31 acres 
and there are 24 tracks. Including all the tracks on 
the two levels such as platform, storage, express, 


FOREIGN CONSULATE GENERALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Argentina....... 17 Battery Pl. Banos), Pei so... " . Nicaragua, road. 
*Australia.......44 Whitehall. || Germany..... 2; 7 Battery Pl. |[Norwags +. 121.2241 Beoud i 
Austria... 2....... 8 Bridge. Great Britain....44 Whitehall. Panama... .i.0% ‘1 Park Place { 
um,........25 Madison Ave.|| Greece.......... 3 Park Row Paraguay...... 6 W. 44th 
PIONVIR ais 5 enitiahe 233 Broadway. || Guatemala....... 17 Battery Pl. ||Persia...... 2221116 EB. 40th. } 
Bragilet ys cise 17 Battery Pl. || Haiti.... 000022. 116 Broad. Perey. Wiser 4 42 Broadway. 
Bulgar! ee St 66 Madison Av.|| Honduras. ...... 17 Battery Pl. |/Poland......:... 953 Third Ave. 
Canada........ 44 Whiteha Hungary..., Morris. Portugal...... ...15 Moore ‘ 
GUNG! Maite sa wn 17 Battery Pl. || Iceland.......... See Denmark. |/Roumania....... 1819 Broadway. 
Chinsis... 66... 13 Astor Place. || Irish Free State...1 Broadway. ||Salvador..........55 W. 42nd. 
Colombia........ 11 W. 42nd St DtALY eos) iy oleate oh 20 B. 22d. Serbia (Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
Voted Rica. sk As Saeed a 7 penser ahtegie Et iseren at and Slovenes). ,1819 Broadway 3 
Bis ial : = eek roadway. ||Siam............ a 
Crechoslovakia, ..1440 Broadway. |] Latvia.......... 255, Broadway. Spain... 4071 Sia Ave. 
gaebine oy. 4 ET UBS) peice ke ar) & Sweden Seues * . 
Dominican Rep. .17 Battery Pl. Luxemburg. ..... 79 5th Ave. Switzerland...... PO kin iter 
Ecuador .17 Battery Pl. || Mexicoy......... 225 W. 34th. rkey.. 56 5th Ave 
Egypt .103 Park Ave. || Monaco........, 2 Rector. *Un. of So. Africa.44 Whitehall, 
Estonia - 1860 Broadway. || Netherlands. .... 17 Battery Pl. Wy. 17 Battery Pi 
Finland. 1)... 2! 5 State. *New Zealand. '44 Whitehall. ||Venesuela: | 1:1: 7113 Broad.” 


*Not Consulates but commercial and passport control offices. 
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gS no York City—Pomation, 1790-1025, 


‘COUNTY (BRONX BOROUGH). 


Citizens.| Aliens, ‘Pot 195 Tot 1920 
113.098 
94,980 — 


Be. 136,354] 13,866] 150,220 
726,982| 145,186] 872,168 
“KINGS COUNTY (BROOKLYN BOROUGH). 


RAW AO TR 


eee ee eeeee 
see we ww eee 
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IN Masinissa pb 


1. 
2. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
m. 
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: c.2.f 65,146 233| 74,379 ; ‘ ‘ 6,877, 83175, 
a 126, 5S 3) ~ 98,1 56. ; $3,228)5 47 
, : ; 84,492| 5,367]. 89/859] 72/800 


644,321 69,570) . 7713, 891 


3 62,735] 26,338 : MO? : 
fe bop ; [ 60,005 7,072] 67,077) 55, abt oe 
.. — , A 190.18 404,863] 2,203,99112,018,356 62:701| 8:499| 71200, 60,850 
— NEW R UNTY (MAN. BOROUGH) h 
Do a re ee a a ee i Te |S oh ee 1 
-| 68,973) 39,512] 108,485) 137,522 sit te fat Whe 216,531 i 
Re ; ‘| 72;144| 41/404] 1137548] 14771151! Total City!4,750,33011,123,02615,873,366l5 7620,048 
~ Gt City Population in Colonial Times— | (1746), 11,717; _(1750), _ 13,300; ° (1760), 14,000 
er ee 698), 4,937; (1703), 4,436; (712), 1770)" 21,000; (1780), 18,000; 1786), 23,614; oy 
Pa di’ OSS) (730° 8.400. 7409" 11.000: $13 Viale Cre rg eee) 
POPULATION OF N. Y. CITY BY honed (PRESENT AREA), 1790-1928. 


a: United States Census figures for every Federal | to 1910, and for 1910 and evel succeeding ear, 
: Census year prior to 1910; for all other years prior estimates of City’s Bureau of Vital Statisties. y -) a 


Exe 


: Manhattan. Bronx. Brooklyn. Richmond. Queens. Totals. 
1,761 4,495 3,835 6,159 49,401 
1755 5,740 4,564 6,642 
2/267 ,303 5,347 bf 119:734 | 
2,782 11,187 6,135 8,246 152, 
: 20,535 7,08 ,049 i 
; 7,61: 10,965 14/480 | 391,114 
8,032 138,882 15,061 18,593 "115 
23,593 79,122 25,492 32/903 1,174/779 
37,393 419,921 33,029 468 > yd 
51,980 599,495\ 38,991 56,559 911,698 
' "547 51,69 87,050 2,507,414 
200,507 1,166,582 67,021 152,999 3,437,202 
295, 1,335,000 75,000 195,000 3,850,001 
271,629 1,358,891 72,846 198,241 1014,304 
290,097 1,404,569 74,1 209'686 4,152,860 
308,256 a; 095 5,42 220,836 4,285,435 | 
79D 1,492,970 76,688 232,580 4,422,685 — 
437,440 1,642)591 86,624 288/011 4,785,190 — 
468,448 1,682,144 89,772 307,067 4/873,069 
499,456 1,721,697 92,920 326,123 4,960,948 
464 1,761,250 068 345,179 5,048,827 
561,472 1,800;803 99,216 264,235 5,136,706 
A 1,840,356 102/364 383; 5,224,585 
623,488 1,879,909 105,512 402,347 5,312,46 
654,496 1,919,462 108,660 421,403 5,400,34: 
85, 1,959,015 111,808 440,459 5,438,222 - 
716,512 1/998,568 114,956 459,515 5,576,101 
44.95 2'035,43 118,539 1, 5,643,440 
770,827 2;069,581 122'554 537,055 5,690,223 
796,701 2,103,731 126.569 582/397 5,737,006 
82257. 2,137,881 130,584 627,739 5,783,789 
848) 2,172,031 459 673,081 5,830,572 
974,323 2,206,181 138,614 718)423 5,877,355 
900;1 2)240,331 42,6 763,765 5,924,138 
meee, | dower | asses | aaah | Rote 
9b4,94, 2,308,631 565 017,70 1 a 
977,819 2,342;781 154,674. 899,791 6,064,484 
Tu 1, 1928— | (1920), 732,016. Brooklyn (1910), 1.634.351! 1920), 
i 5 rons. 51 900: Brookl 2. 3,018,356. ‘Queens (1920), 1,634,351; 420), 2.018 
5 BOs BOO.” ote Ricninond, 150,71 356. Queens (1 284/041; jg. Oy 46 oa. 
a whole at B07 00. Richmond (1910), 85,969; (1920), 116,531. Whole 
- ‘United Census—Manhattan a (1910), 3,381,- | elty (1910), 4,766,833; (1920), 5,620,048. 
30,980; 


mig20). S. 284,103. Bronx’ ( (1910), 


+ =, 


ay sii Sanesh . aa a a pai 
x New | York City—Populatioi ; London 


-* 
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om) 


BROOKLYN " BROOKLYN ; 
rhs P aoe Area ae 
ven ' Area | Pop. | sons Area Pop. | sons p 
Se: in | 1980 |'to || wards| “in | 1920 |°to 4 to 
ra Bi Acres Acre Acres hs Acres Acre 
Peiary is, 3.0} 21,441] 92.0 29 3,800.0} 110,350} 31.7 154.0 9,604; 62.3 
oes 3 rT ‘5, 57.7 30 5,401.1] 157,758) 29.2 81.0 36 
3 111.8 31 6,312.3] ~ 68,870] 9.5 95.0 27) 12.9 i 
3 130.2 32 | | 5,479.5 43,109] 7.9 83.0 17,872/215.3 
Se And 134, ee 168.0 04) 179 
6 ort Total .. .138,977.812,018,356| 51.8 Fey 15,085 ee ‘ 
; a4 ae ee ae 
9 101.0 23 4,267.0) 414,180) 97.1 : if | 
8 131.8 24 |22,255.8] 317,836| 14.1 110.0] _46,732/424.8 
ee oft) ile 
42.6 || Total. ..126,522.8! 732,016| 27.6 154. é 
177.2 : - 107.0} 45,952|429.5 ti 
112.5 QUEENS 96. 31/336.8 * 
152.4 I 4,650.0 89,971) 19.4 198.0} 25,174|127.1 | 
256.5 / 2 14,700.0} 174,866} 11.9 349.0 ,200)141.0 — 
84.4 3 22,000.0 49,387] 2.2 331.0] 140,799|425.4 
40.9 4 36,600.0} 133,27 3.6 450. '22|127.2 : 
ee: 5 3,770.0 21,540} 5.7 a rine greet eat 
175.8 RICHMOND 411.0] 55,614/135.3 
68.6 1 3,340.0 38,650) 11.6 1,529.0) 225,920)147.8 
04.3 2 4,130.0 20,319} 4.9 ce | 
102.9 3 10,050.0 23,942} 2.4 13,226.0|2,284,103|172.7 
123.0 4 8,180.0 20,318] 2.5 
68.3 5 10,900.0 13,302) 1.2 
135.9 
115.8 Total. . .136,600.0 | 116,531! 3.2 
COMPOSITION OF NEW YORK CITY POPULATION—1920. 
802,638; females, 2,817,410; native white | 559,225 came from Russia and were mainly Jews; 
“Rist: ative white females, 1,764, i 92,225 came from Italy; 236,838 from Austria; 
al ; ee Se Pe | 21 acne eat 4 rite Eo ners rent 
C. females, 971,457; Negro males, 72,351; Negro 5 m Hungary; 56, rom England; k 
ratte: oo 118s total tibeiess born, 2,028/160. from Roumania; 34,211 from Sweden; 24,291 from _ 
_ Of the foreign-born whites Russia sent 479,797; | Norway; and 22,447 from Scotiand. | 


\ 832; Ireland, 203,450; Germany, 194,154; Foreign-born whites, 21 years and over, 1,797,882, 
‘ Poland 5,679; Austria, 126,739; England, 71,404; | of which 765,264 are naturalized; native whites, 21 
‘Hungary, 64,393. years and over, 1,559,549. | 
, Mother tongues—Yiddish and Hebrew, 946,139; Population in gainful occupations—Bronx, 308- 


_. English and Celtic, 897,452; Italian, 803,048; Ger- 


, 


‘manic, 702,303; Slavic’and Lettic, 486,666. Queens, 197,832; Richmond, 47,497; whole city, 
In 1920 the number of foreign-born whose fathers | 2,531,412. 
-___ also were foreign-born, (the so-called first generation), Of the whole pobwation in 1920, le jpereons | 
was 1,991,547. numbered 761,197 males and 667,247 females. _ 
a __ The number of native-born whose parent or parents | Marri ersons numb 1,143,643 males and 
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were born abroad was 2,303,082. ‘ 

ta | Of those comprising the so-called first generation, 
v : s 

ae 


LONDON AND NEW YORE 


9; widows, 232,-' 
women, 6,775. 


POPULATION COMPARED. 


Bry" The name of London is in general use to indicate District rent 1 cee : | 
© a, two very different areas. ah a Acrks: 

ae ey > London... 74,816 4,483,249 4,521,685 

: _ The smaller area, the administrative County of | County 483, x 
‘ Pi London, the area of jurisdiction of the London Midd oo ee 675 13,709 19,657 
County Council, covers 117 square miles; the larger Court area........ 268,356 iS, 6,610,082 


area, “Greater London,” the combined areas of 
' jurisdiction of the Metropolitan and City Police 
Forces, and commonly adopted in the consideration 

_ of many London problems, covers 693 square miles. 


; yt 
_, The Bureau of Jewish Social Research calculates 
there were 1,835,000 Jews in New York City at the 

beginning of 1929. 

4 re The American Jewish Committee estimates there 

~ are 4,228,029 Jews in the United States} (excluding 
those who do not profess the faith), of whom 325,000 
are in Chicago, 270,000 in Fniladelphia, 90,000 in 
Boston, 85,000 in Cleveland, 75,000 in Detroit, 

68,000 in Baltimore, 65,000 in Los Angeles, 65,000 in 

: Newark N. J., 53,000 in Pittsburgh, 50,600 in 


'__Five sections of New York City are now more than 
50 per cent Jewish Per eer These are—the east 
side of Manhattan south of Fourteenth Street: the 
southwest corner of the Bronx south of 169th Street 
and east of Park Avenue; the district around Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, from Gates Avenue to the East River; 
New Lots, Brooklyn; and Bath Beach, Brooklyn. 

Four other sections of the city are more than 30 
per cent Jewish in ge ulation. They are—Borough 
ark; the Eastern Parkway section; Flatbush, south 
of Avenue H, in Brooklyn; and Harlem east of 
Lenox Avenue and north of Ninety-sixth Street in 
Manhattan. 
_ The Jewish population runs less than 5 per cent in 


Sie eee ce Sate 8 aE SAS SRR 
1,728,000 JEWS IN NEW YORK CITY; 4,228,029 IN UNITED STATES. 


Police area: 


ai City)..... 447,626 7,466,492 7,231,701 
incl. City)......0 


448,301 7,480,201 7,251,358 
Metropolitan area 
(inel. sub.)...... +» 3,045,120 9,610,204 9,201,484 


+) 


all Queens, Greenpoint; the west side of Manhattan 


South of 145th Street; the East Side between Four- _ 


teenth and Righty-sixth Street; and the western edge 
of Brooklyn north of Sixty-seventh Street and west 
of Bedford, Franklin and Parkside Avenues, 

The lower East Side, the district south of Four- 
teenth Street and east of the Bowery, still contains 
the largest section of the Jewish population of the 
city, but there has been a decrease. : 

rooklyn as a whole contains 45 per cent of the 
Jewish population, while Manhattan houses au 
28 per cent, where in 1916 Manhattan contained 46 
percent of all the Jews in the city and Brooklyn only 


per cent. 

.The death rate was given as 7.91 per thousand 
among the Jewish population, against 11.7 among 
the general population of the city and 13 of the State. 

Despite the smaller proportion of deaths among 
them, the study showed that the Jews were not grow- 
ing in number as rapidly as the eee pulation. 
In Brooklyn, the Jewish birth rate was found to be 
18 per 1,000, against 22.35 per 1,000 among the 


general population. — } 
-five per cent of the Jewish population was 


Sevent; 
found to be less than 45 years of 


age, com i 
66.7 per cent among the general white population. » . 


vy 


_ Peis hamiincke AND DECTHE: 


N.Y. ciry (FIVE BOROUGHS). 
lal by Dr. W. H. Guilfoy, 


Registrar of Records, Department of Health.) 


5 Births. Marriages. ‘Deaths. Stillbirths. 
Lagoeears = “-ineimated - re pm eee Sia OLE TD 
(Calendar) |Pop.July 1. No. * Rate. No. Rate. No. Rate. ' No. Rate. 
3 4,785,190 129,080 26.95 | 46,417 -70 | 76,742 6 6,752 1.41 
4,373,069 4 7.61 | 48,765 10.01 75,423 15.48 6,669 1.37 
. i 135,655 27.34 | 51,703 10.42 73,008 71 6,619 | 1.33 
5,048,827 5,1 Pag 51,268 10.15 73,902 14 6,631 1.31 
136, 140,647 27.38 | 53,052 10.33 74,80. 14 6,617 1.29 
5, 2585 141,256 27.04 | 50,997 9.76 76, 14.58 6,413 1.23 
5,312,464 7,644 25.91 | 54,782 10.31 77,801 14.64 |. 46,253 J) C18 
»400,343 141,564 26.21 59,210 10.96 78,575 14.55 6,117 1.13 . 
5,488,222 138,046 25.15 | 56,733 10.34 | 98,119 17.88 6,793 1.24 
5,576,101 130,377 23.35 | 60,2. 10.80 | 74,433 13.35 5,984 1.07 
5, 132,856 23.54 64,422 11.41 73,249 12.98 6,234 1.10. 
5,690,223 134,241 23.59 60,846 10.69 64,257 11.29 6,297 Lis 
5,7 129,684 22.61 58,192 10.14 69,690 12.15 6,125 1307) 
5,783,789 129,160 22.33 | 66,430 11.49 | 69,452 12.01 6,023 1.04 . 
130,436 22.37 | 62,254 10.68 | 71,252 12.22 6,448 Lads 
128,790 21.91 64,826 11.03 71,864 12 .23 6,134 1 64 
125,515 21.19 68,414 11.55 76,082 12.84 6,054 1.02} 
128,889 21.59 66,430 11.13 70,430 11.80 5,894 | 0.99 
6, 017,702 126,332 21.00 | 62,424 10.37.| 78.091 12.98 5,810 0.97_ 
BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (INCLUDED IN TABLE ABOVE.) 
- 3 Sa S| CE Pe ee We 


Deaths. 


+435 . 4 
2,435 | 17,356 | 26,056 1,302 3,542 1,254 2,660 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN THE OTHER BOROUGHS. es 
Manhattan. H Bronx. Queens. Richmond. 


a 


.| Births. |M’r'ges.| Deaths, | Births. |M’r'ges./Deaths.| Births. |M’r'ges.|Deaths. r3 
0} 10,905| 2,308] 6,908| 7,119 1,839} 3,971] 1,991 506 
12/464 8 


~ 13,676) 2,823 944 2,007 978) 2,274 530, 
iter9 2,822} 7,471) 8,086} 2,116) 4,229) 2,281 62 
15,704) 4,058} 7,589) 8,937) 2,006 ,678) -2,353 614 

,001; 4,152) 7,816) 9,219) 2,071) 4,999) 2,336 8 
16,144} 4,080; 7,966) 9,453) 2,352) 5,488) 2,447 695 
16,902 02! ,489| 10,050] 2,725) 5,614) 2,532 
16,843) 3,973] 11,320) 9,518] 2,134! 6,997; 2,683 667 
14,788} 5,43: 8,616) 8,966] 2,659) 5,253): 2,551 ‘98 


, 8 
31,919] 32°16 i537 8,532| 9,874) 12,6771 3,639] 7,635} 2,908 


M ALCOHOLISM IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
mere pe V Outtetal records from the Department of Health.) 


= a Rich Man-, The ;Brook- Rich- } : 
Beran farone eon Queens mond. City. hattan|Bronx.| lyn. Queens mond. oF 
.-+-{ 323 ||1914...) 44 3 142 23 9 ae 
aia 19 103 3 Ak, es 442 |/1915..:| 393 43 91 19 16 1 
4 SOE TOSS Vee) Lee 5.045 402 ||1916...! 46 33 1 Fa a 
Say" eeeos TPA BS? & 329 |/1917...] 333 141 q 5 
239 13 8 2 | 345 111918... 9 9 at 4 9 
| lw) 3) gl ae lie) els] ial a) § 
06. | 40 | 135] 1¢| at | S96 | {i921 9 6] i} 2 4 
ey BE |b] Be lisa) ae] ak] ak] ] 8 
A 2g ee 3 1924...| 394 29 70 5 
278 38 iB 34 é} 1925../| 483 46 | 123 17 13 
aoe 38 re 36 8 eat 1926 493 46) 196 5 
ae |htgae < tgs 2] 836 |lteae.s | 5 46 | 188! 22 7 
12 3B ‘S 13? 34 Sy le 11028... 5R2 36 | 237 25 11 
Se 22 8 
rhe Scan eaisiatare EL Tmade drug edPing | conviction for manufacturing or selling wood alcoho} 


af felony, and also made a felony of secon offense | | liquor for human consumption. 


New York City—Deaths, by Causes. — 


Kis 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, (GREATER), CITY OF NEW YORK, SINCE 1910. 
Diph. Non- Diar. | Kid- |) Heart =) a Ty 
and Pulm. | Pneu- |Pulm’ry| Bron- |Under| Can- | ney “| Dis- Vio- |Puerp.| phoid 


\ YEAR. © 
pers Croup.| Tuber. | monia. | Tuber. | chitis.|5 Yrs.| cer. | Dis. | ease. |lence.| Dis. | Fever. — 
1,715| 8,692} 10,519) 1,382 928} 5,918] 3,710) 5,638} 6°79) 4, 761 558 
1,281} 8,700) 10,055} 1,460 877| 4,696] 3,873] 5,017] 7,965} 5,183 738 
1,125} 8,591 s 1,390 732| 4,149] 4,071] 5,724! 8,890) 4,762 676 499 
1,333] 8,601} 10,042) 1,430 693| 3,668]. 4,223) 5,615 ,674| 4,937 668 362 
1,491] 8,918 A 1,372 601} 3,579| 4,467) 5,617} 10,058) 4,985 679 334 
,278| 8,825} 10,922] 1,424 711| 3,924} 4,647) 5,521] 10,383) 4,777 710 332 
,031| 8,411] 10,568] 1,237 813} 3,053] 4,701) 6, 10,687} 5, 653 216 
1,158) 8,825] 11,051) 1,317 789] 3,365} 4,867| 6,727} 11,102) 5,742 65 229 
1,245] 8,779) 20,628) 1,318 930} 2,556} 4,931) 5,269} 12,105} 5,257 6 196 
1,239 7,395| 10,977 1,103 690} 2,474! 5,147) 5,007} 10,435) 4,105 644 121 » 
1,045] 6,165} 10,058 70 918] 2,694) 5,317| 4,833 F 708 137 | 
89 143 247 779 547| 2,129) 5,573) 4,105) 12,005} 4,617 746 123 
873| 5,033 5 769 429} 1,720} 5,945) 4,450) 13,361) 4,797 699. 129 
553) 4,951 8,231 721 154| 1,534] 6,287| 4,367) 14,312 ey 623 140, 
714| 4,780) 9,152 807 128} 1,183] 6,557] 3,705) 15,134] 5,416 678 184 
663| 4,776) 8,397 699 138} 1,206] 6,784) 3,912) 14,992) 6,092 697 199 
477 .828| 10,521 680 236) 1, ,033| - 4,361| 15,784) 5,987 595 111 
717 696 156) 776| 7,455) 3,182) 15,301 694 7 @ 


. , 3 6,043 
642| 4,636! 10,019 690 181|_ 1,053| 7,725| 3,4331 16,6711 6,248 668 87 


*! DEATHS FROM STREET ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(By the Registrar of Records, Department of Health. The rate is per 100,000 population.) 


Ss By Horse By Street By Horse By_Street 
ete Vehicles. Cars. By Autos. Vehicles. Cars. By Autos. 
GR. |b AS SS see ee gene | oe ee ee SSeS 
rie No. |Rate.| No. | Rate.| No. | Rate. No. |Rate.| No. |Rate.!| No. | Rate. 
STONE pie PE i: be 1 eee ee 168 | 3.27] 121 | 2.36] 310] 6.03 
103 | 3.07] 167 | 4.9 ‘ay 119 | 2.28) _85 | 1.63] 346 | 6.62 
105 | 3.04) 181 | 5.25 5 |0 2.71; 410 | 2.07] 407 | 7.66 
106 | 2.93] 185 | 5.25 6 | 0 119 | 2.20) 159 | 2.94] 525 | 9.72 = 
156 | 4.26) 175 | 4.77 9/0 118 | 2.15] 126 | 2.30] 677 |12.33 
184 | 4.87] 180 | 4.76; 12] 0 88 [1.58] 100 | 1.79] 767 |13.75 
192 | 4.92) 167] 4.28) 14]0 42 .74| 82] 1.45] 763 |13.47 
176 | 4.37) 212] 5.26] 36|0 62 41.08] 85'| 1.48} 849 |14.76 
223 | 5.35] 252 | 6.05} 64/1 58 -99/ 58 | .99} 870 {14.90 
236 | 5.47| 318 | 7.37/ 42] 0 30 -51| 93 | 1.59] 945 115.94 
158 | 3.53) 257 | 5.75} 81] 1 53 -88}| 74 | 1.20] 961 {15.9 
161 | 3.47) 1 4.01 ral 42 67 1.28] 1,022 |16.35 
169 | 3.54/° 168 | 3.51] 111 | 2 26 44 105 | 1.77] 1,069 |18.04 
fk | Soi] Hn | acai] tes | 3 a | BS) Gh | EBS BRS HE 
pe spliaee | Sree) tat bagel cane | 23 By -23} 64 | 1.06] 1,075 |17.90- 
ear : EPIDEMIC MENINGITIS—NEW YORK CITY. 
ae rh. Deaths ‘Deaths Deaths Deaths 
Fey No. |Rate No. |Rate \ No. |Rate Manors . 
ee ARTT. lost) 180 8 90% aos 136 Gt LO0SccKs. DE Tas 176 7 
TC eas 113 Dub SO I, beaca 189 8 |} 1904... 1403 | 36 187 4 
4 Oe TES 112 6 |] 1892..... Sa ol 1S. WTBOBG ce 2025 + 5 262 5 
p> 1880.4... 170 10 }} 1898,.... 616 | 23 || 1906..... 812 19 17) 3 
i Bi a 461 | 25 |] 1894..... 234 1907... 3. 42 | 15 123 3 
an T S82. 238 | 13 || 1895... 297 | 10 || 1908..... 351 8 147 3 
Pe tSSS..,...'¢ DOR la TT oH) T8061 ica. 262 1909. .... 326 7 110 2 
S 1884... 210 | 10 || 1897..... 305 | 10 || 1910;...: , 294 6 80 1 
Sess i) 2020) 10 |8Os. tet S57) Tae th POL eee &. 203 4 106 2a 
S86 ccc 22) 10 || 1899..... 394 | 12 || 1912....° 196 4 99 2 
4 AB87Z. 2% 203 9 || 1900....: 306 On f-19TSces. 202 4 120 ae | 
RBBB. A 173 8 My1O08 22. 267 8 || 1914.0... 07 4 119 ; 
1889... 145 | 7 |i 19027377: 265 | 7 |l1915.. 27 119 | 2 sia | 8 
SR EL aR ARETE A NI I a nS se ee 
‘i ‘The rate is per 100,000 population. ¥ 
O* ; ‘ DIPHTHERIA, NEW YORK CITY, 1873-1928. 
” 2 OF (Cases means cases reported; death rate is per 100,000 population.) 4 
Oe ee EE Oo ES Sa ET Le LS 
¥ Death . 
‘ o _ Year, | Cases. | Deaths.| Rate. Year. Cases. | Deaths.| Rate. Year. | Cases. |Deaths. Rae : 
: 8 2,392 | 2,460 |. 172 “4011 }h1p ase ny betel eens 
i874 | 51335 | 31157 | 211 1ae3 | segs | Saas} 126 1911 | 18.488 | 1281)" 26 ° 
: 8,693 | 3,436 | 130 1912 | 13 
~ © 1875 | 7190 | 4/492 | 294 1894 | 13,454 | 41530 | 163 1913 ia'eae 1238 ae | 
Pe, | 2878 ; 3,511 | 223 1895 | 15,040 | 31630 | 127 1914 | 17/129 Voit 39 | 
= HBG) S88 | aaa | Te |) ieee | desis | 3208 | 105 || gate | gaye | tare | Be 
1879 || 3,584 | 2,132 | 124 1898 | 11,191 | 1'778 54 lol? 13 eo4 TBR ne 
oe 188 6,365 | 3,888 | 216 1899 | 11,520 | 1/924 57 1918 | 11745. , 33 
. 1881 | 8,414 | 4,894 | 267 1900 | 12,913 | 2277 66 1919 | 14/014 | 1/239 ae | 
1882 | 8,106 | 3,219} 171 1 | 12,329 | 2068 58 1920 | 14,16 7045 13 
1883 | 3,281 | 2,380 | 123 1902 | 15,054 | 21015 55 1921 | 15;11 "891 18 
ieee Bue 2, 125 1903 | 18,317 | 2:190 58 1922 | 10,427 | 873 is 
5 . (012 | 146 1904 | 18,158 | 2'048 53 1923 | 8/050 ie 
1886 | 5,339 | 3)880 | 182 1905 | 13,686 | 1.544 38 1924 | 9'687 oe 10 
1887 | 7918 | 4, 204 1906 | 14757 | sos | 46 1995 |. Sos |< ae leone 
/ 1888 | 8.7 3,833 | 16 1907 | 15.276 | 1°740 40 1926 | 71531 477 i 
i590 | sot | 3.086 | tar || tion | Iau | Era) 92 |) Wee | aReoe | 7a |B 
aso} 7214 | 3'150 | 126 1910 | e940 | Uris | 36 12S: | LOG aed joa 
ae _ From 1873 to 1897, inclusive, figures are for former 


The rather sharp increase in the if cas 
in 1894 probably reflects the introduction 6c baned 


City of New York plus those for Ging oF Brookba; 
ork. logical diagnosis by cultures. 


_ from 1898 figures are for Greater New 
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— New York City—Manufactures. r:) ea 

ee ae = Pa . ity a 
sd MANUFACTURES IN NEW YORK CITY. ne 


_@igures compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census.) . 


Wage Wages in Cost of Value of : 


4 apital. i ie 
| ments. | Earners. Year. Materials. Products. a ens mares ' 2 
: “| No. | Aver. No.| _ Doltars. Dottars. | Doltas. Dollars. |NooH.P. } 
al See 19,243 | 388,586 | 196,656,000 634,210,000 | 1,172,870,000 863938000 pb ge Ss : '3 
y 1904, +++.<.-| 20,839 | 464,716 | 248,128,000 818,029,000 | 1,526.523,000 | 1,042'946:000 | .:..... : 
PRESS BRE | SRE | GP HSS | MRT | SUES | LL | Sse 
me 1914.....°.. ‘ ‘ ,498, 1229, ,292/832'000 | 1/626/104/00' "962 - 
a 32/590 | 638,775 | 805,822'451 | 2'861'476.000 | 5'260:707.577 Saar aoe Pe dint 
i ORR ae 8 536, 762,596,719 | 2,248,500,925 | 4,328,187,499 
Ch a 27,423 | 577,971 49,937,423 So Se ae 5,310,017,414 
| 31 Py Ee ON 23,714 | 538,845 136 | 2,718,792,438 | 5,324,413,612 
‘yy PS 7,062 | 552,507 | 904,646,427 | 2,853,834,232 | 5,722.071,259 


SUMMARY FOR 1919 BY BOROUGHS. 


Estab- Total Value 
BOROUGH. lish- Persons Wage » Salaries. Wages. of 
ments. | Engaged.| Earners Products. 


r No. No.. \(Aver. No.)| Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. 
Whole City... .. 32,590} 825,056 638,775| 326,171,741] 805,822,451 
SPOUT. os k 4 1,370 25,150 20,036 8,280,025} 23,658,433 
Brooklyn. .... 6,738} 203,021 166,724| 65,281,669| 201,232,510 
Manhattan... 22,981 519,647 386.907) 230,192,469| 502.042,139 
Queens... .... 1,249 56,918 47,222} 17,784,933} 54,282,704 
Richmond... | 252 20,320 17,886 4,632,645! 24,606,665 
SUMMARY FOR 1925 BY BOROUGHS. 
"s $$$ $$ = 
Establish- Wage Wages Cost of Valueot 
Borough. ments Earners in Year. Materials Products 
} No. Aver. No. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 4 
POE c ge. Sele d b Aes 839 18,713 28,205,721 58,945,839 131,389,271 ; 
Se TOORIVD 2 2 os) oo nares was 4,293 137,962 198,304,066 564,688,316" 1,081,081,923 + 
© Manhattan.......... —e 17,138 323,443 531,235,632 |' 1,790,767,042- 3,592,098,351 | 
BECWUCOHD -).5. he cigee sia deo 1,303 50,949 75,014,900 251,478,301 440,623,710 — R 
Satichmond ...:........ 141 7,778 11,887,817 52,912,940 79,220,357 age + 
Total City 1925 23,714 538,845 844,648, 136 2,718,792,438 5,324,413,612 
. Total City 1923 27,423 577,971 849,937,425" [0° sap ede s 5,310,017,414 ae 
ss os re - 2 P =) A 
¥ Fig } ele. 
SUMMARY FOR 1927 BY BOROUGHS. ie 
= - —— 
Establish- Wage Wages in Cost of Value of ys 
Borough. ments. Earners. Year. Materials. Products. i 
No, Aver. No. Doltars. Doliars. Doilars. 9 
Whole City.......+.... 27,962 552,507 904,646,427 2,583,834,232 5,722,071,259 Bi a 
igor ane en ee 1,118 21,520 33,507,396 70,637,035 155,245,385 
Brooklyn. .........- 5,315 147,427 222,323,169 595,585,836 .1,185,458,351 7", 
Manhattan.......... 19,107 321,880 | 549)185,751 1,860,978,816 3,813495,044. 
RIIOCNAe acd ws weet swe 1,385 53,994 85,963,177 270,422,271 479,945,459 = We 
Richmond.......... 137 7,686 13,666,934 © 56,210,274 87,927,020. E x 
ar a ae RE a a ee re ae Th Eee as ETE EL Ww 
~ The City of New York leads all other American municipalities in the jtotal value of manufactured = = 


- 


' products, and also in their variety. ; 
z ‘ 


NEW YORK CITY’S CANOPY. \ 


_ — Reside rial load of 2,200 tons of f There are also “appreciable” quantities of polson- 
Ae dirt sora decay he aaa to rah Be ous carbon monoxide, not to mention sulphur acids: " 3 
: cio 


es 
eam S 

ye 
Be & 


New York’s air compiled | ‘‘strong enough to eat through lincn.* 
eee oor it. oh Sheldon of New York University “In sufficient quantities,” Prof. Sheldon asserts, r 
for the Smoke Nuisance Committee, in May, 1929. the os) eee, Poe ey ee, Aft cei eeot 1 Se 
f . ag } See - 
_ In the 341,000,000 cubic feet of atmosphere over | 7" noderate amounts is solely on the nasal and pul- s 
the city, the dirt and dust content 1s formed as | 7 onary membranes.” pee 
follows: The germ content in the city's air consists of about 
* Sixty-five per cent is carbon dust, 15 pee care aan vas pounds of bacteria and otber organic 
i erms and septic | particles. a 
ot and ash and 20 per cent & B These range trom the common “aintococek and < 
( 2 to 3,000,- | strephlycocci, found on the s' ro) uma: Gag 
: ees Crean tial 5, ee responsible for blood poisoning, to ‘‘predatory spiro- A: 
2 This is enough to operate the city's electric yeh SAS aks te yece oe arate To | bee 4 
¥ 1 onty- e ) 16) aa 
“ oon power plants for six hours out of every twenty trafic, a d most cit dwellers gstain f cortainieta ap) 
eb ; coal, gasoline, motor | munity to the more common. " ee 
a and other Tue, athe combination according 60 | ost lines due io oe cae 
acon “has & greater volatile and heat quality than t 2 Ses aiT evduin’ be Cerrgiant coer z 


ie 


“A 


‘ tae 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE. t 


International House was incorporated in 1924; b gt Ne poe | agug Bes 34 che were provided 
located at Riverside Drive and 124th tS at Y <miliation, over 1,500 students from 65 countries. 
York. Harry E. Edmonds, founder and director. {ne House accommodates 850 men and 175 women — 
- The purpose is improvement of the social, intel- | in residence; is not managed for profit, and is self- 
 jectual, spiritual and physical condition of men and supporting through studeat fees and room rents; 
2s ‘ dents, without’ discrimination because of deficlis, if _a met by voluntary be cee 
Se ieton, ba ic lity, race, color or sex, and from any George W. Wickersham, chairman Board of Gover-. 
= religion, nat Oe yin in the colleges univ es, | Ors; erick Osborn, chairman Executive Com- 
a professional schools of the city of New York. | mittee: Dave H. Morris'Jr., treasurer. — ’ 


N ew York Cty “Maifatsorts Child Labo 


' CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN EACH BOROUGH,, - i tee 


: Bureau of the Census rohibited by law | produced so large a proportion of the combined out- 
mh is publishing any statistics wench might eae aes it of three or more establishments in a martenas 
exactly or approximately, the data supplied by in- dustry that the figures for the industry could not ~ 
qi ‘Gividual establishments. For this reason it is neces- | be given without disclosing approximately the data © 
gary, in the compilation of city statistics, to include in | for the domirant establishment. 

2 “aj! other industries’ certain industries which are These facts should be L_ene in mind in making use 
- more important than some of those shown separately. | of the city fgures; and in particular it must not be 
Te AS a Tule, statistics are given for each industry repre- | assumed that all ‘the industries for which separate 
‘sented by three establishments or more. figures are given are more important or any of = 
In some cases, however, a single establishment | those not shown separately. i 


Val Wages Value 
ie en of ar. in of 
Year. i ; Year. Products. 


No. Dollars. Dollars. No. ae lars. Dollar. 
. Bread, rs products y 3,154,685] 22,293,155||Electr. mach., appar.,| 3,932] 4,826,973} 24, 410, 636 
- Electr. mach., appar., 1,982,274] 12,562,380 ee DL 


office, 863,831| 4,337,878||Furnishing goods,men’s 4 823 “8 422.1 06 2/20) 8, 717 


__store 5 td zz ones incl; store &| 4,2 28. 944/091 
Marble, gran. slate, ete. 1,899,54 ¥ 

ram. 1,821,652| 5,625,128)\Jewelry............-. 51,571, dan 
“hee sas 4 Y; aa : me) OO NRnit go0d8.. 1 ts "572.608 > 


lm 


« Brooklyn ar La WUNELY..« oc cious cam: 
 Bags,: Daper, ie not} 1,783) 1,927,965 
“* di 


9,723] 16,600,333 urses, ete. 2 
Printing&Pub, book, job 19! 927 42, 178, 016 179, 882! 636 
4,608| 8,167,439}° 48,703,521||Printing& Pub., newsp.|10,240|26,766,850|315,044,157 
5 pokey 22, 1390,280 58,831,922 We eke causes 
Coffee,spice roast’g, gr. 69 4 i Sokk 152; 
SS ,app.,suppl.| 4,118) 5,243,367 tur P 4 37,522,484 
dry, mach. shop} 7,886 13,234,175 ings, P 44,255,032 


incl. stor 7,782,084 Q 
o + Bread, bakery prod.. 25,960,937 
Pieteioe ara inte 7,680,890] 49,738,010|/Electr_mach.,app.,suppl. 2 09,800) 21,697,574 


- Paints, varnishes... ... 2; 3/359,929| 48/214'920||Furn., inel. ‘off., ‘store. , 14,633,216 
: _ Print'g&Pub., Dodkdob i 3'979,532| 13,880,174 Marble, gran. slate, etc.. {23 10,685,257 
; beg ‘2 ae ROWeD: ns 3, 868, 254 nes, < Se 685] 1,000,180] 14,322,396 
Print’g&pub., book, job +7 9,220,225 
“ship  ulidin Pies 8 ors 9,424,060 Printing & Pub.,newsp.| 7167 2'180:847 
 Blauebtering a p’k’g 2/029:071| 33450;198]| and period 
Manhat Slaughter'g, meat p’k’g 7,553,731 
ate & Diner “bakery 11,285) 17,000,509} 100,475,353)/Struct.,ornam.,iron,steel 2,869,146] 11°766,464 _ 
r rod. . 
2. ‘Cigars and cigarettes. .| 4,694] 4,834,461) 32,523,530\/Bread, bakery prod.. 274,734| 1,370,762 


" Clot »male & female]94,848]165,874,148/1,439,213,761|/Paints, varnishes. 2} 521.719 
_ Confecti Cr eee 4005) 4,285,566] °24,071,187||Shipbuilding...... x 5,127,482 


PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS, NEW YORK CITY, 1920. 


OCCUPATION. Male. |Female. OCCUPATION. Male. |Female. 

+ All occupations BG tare ask Sig's ona 1,839,685] 691,727)}|Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers.. 11,714)... 26 

|\___——_|—-_|| Janitors. and sextons............ 9,123} 9,612 = 

Actors, , REPU ERiralect Syy) ibid wade vile. 5,053} 5,034]|Laborers, building, general. ...... 22,959 345 

Artists, sculptors, teachers of art. 5,095] 3,112||Laborers, porters, helpers in stores] 11,655 913 = 

Authors, editors, reporters....... 4,461| 1,553/|Lawyers, judges, and justices... .. 11,246] . 253 & 

RN TRE: wos Sec Neve x he 15,510 249||Longshoremen and stevedores. 37,050 221 2 

tones brokers, money lenders. ° 14,615 246)|Machinists, millwrights, toolmak’s| 42/664 1 @ 
Peas hairdressers, manicurists. 15,448) 3,691/| Managers and supts., mfg........ 15,819 839 


pers, cashiers, account’ts..} 42,449] 40,234||Manufacturers and officials 37,755) 1,137 


ergy ro 
_ Clerks, except DE REOLORS w sla 'sis.5:0'e > 
MOISES IN SLOLES, cs ves cee es 
Compositors, nade oees: typeset'rs 
Draymen, teamsters, expressmen. . 


Dressmakers and seamstresses. 5 R Servants and Lai RP eS 64,970] 94,658 
Electricians and electrical engin’ TS ss gE 5||Stenographers and typewriters. oe 7,146] 72,535 
- Elevator tenders. .............4. 134) 1,025//Tailors and tailoresses........... 1932] 3,261 
Engineers, stationary............ 17, 470) .......|| Teachers, SCHOO). . 0... cee ces 6,048) 27,546 © 
Firemen, except Piocunctive and Telephone operators......... ite 1,351] 20,068 
fire department,.............. APTOS. MN Trained mmurges. &. . 40st oeieen 409] 12/127 


A ariah Gare catia nodbend 31 Pn ln Gn eee 
Women wage earners numbered 341,573 in Manhattan, 214,158 in Brookl: 
css aut See DD inichimond, an, 214, yn, 77,409 in the Bronx, 46,539 in 


Kite CHILD LABOR IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. | 


Mates 10 To 15 Mates 10 To 15 | FeMALES 10 TO 15 , FEMALES 
> YEARS OF AGE, 1920./YEARS OF AGE, 1910.|YEARS OF AGE, 1920./YEARS OF Age Isid 


ENGAGED IN ENGAGED _IN' ENGAGED 4 
Crry. GAINFUL Oc- GAINFUL Oc- GAINFUL Oc Gane 
on CUPATIONS. Sees CUPATIONS. Tony CuPATIONS. | Total | CUPATIONS. | 
x | ane | iS Qo ts | $$ —______ 
° No. { Pet. No... Pet. No. | Pet. ANS No. | Pet. 
Ney Rok City... .}291,164/18,341] 6.3 |248,927 21,408 408) 8.6 |289,513)14,042|-4 
sleeps ««+-| 40,509] 2,103) 5. 25,091) 1,805) 7.2 39555 1,578 4 8 233" 35 = 1203) 3 
ieeconien: ‘ . {111,681} 7,423] 6.6 | 90:033 U7 8.6 |111,630) 5,571) 5.07} 91, Z a 5 508 
ee aD 106,297] 6,526) 6.1 |111,315|107199| 9.2 06,423) 5,227) 4.9 1114, 91223 
Queens... ...... 25,940) 1,937] 7.5 | 17,218] 1/436] 8:3 | 25'594| 1,463] 6.7 1 He 10 
“Richmond. sesee 6,787! | 352' 5.2 © 5,270 4.6 6,311’ 203! 3.2 |! “4’g97! "134 


‘ 


ak 


Tri-Borough Bridge, fear’ which was 
late in 1929; is to cost about SOL 600 DOG, ok 
paraliel roughly, the present ‘fou Gate railway 


€ Queens terminal is to be at 2d and Hoyt Aves. 
a Bronx terminal will be 134th St. and Career 


AN Fhe span over Little Hell Gate’ will consist of two 
steel arch spans, each 375 tees in length, with a pier 
in The center of the waterway. 


fixed bi 


ers. 
‘The Bronx approach crosses the freight yard of 
the New Haven Railroad. 4 . 


~ 


Height 
BRIDGE. Above Begun. Opened. Con- Cost of Total — 
Water. struction.| Land. Cost. 
eet. : Dollars. | Dotlars, | Dollars, - 
Brooklyn........ 133 1870, Jan. 3/1883, May 24!17,909,412 7,185,165| 25,094,577 
Williamsburg ; : 35 1896, Nov. 7/1903; Dec. 19 15,091,497| 9,096,593 24,188,090 
Queensboro. ..... 135 tet June . 1909, Mar. 30} 128727364 4,719,398] 17, 1591,762 tw 
Manhattan...,.. 135 1901, Oct. “i 1909; Dec. 31/16; 698,189 14, 386, 516} 31,084,705 — 
' Hell Gate (N. 
R. R.) Arch.. 135 1912, cid : 1917, Mar. 1/12, ee 000] 3, ne 000 a 000,000 — 
Washington. ..... 133.5 ]1 auly «+ 888, Dec 2,851,684 7,902 2,889, "586 
Third Avenue. 24 1893, Nov.. - 11898; Aug. ot 1,783,412 2,213, 664 339 076 


Total cost of all bridges...................... 
~All except the Hell Gate are municipal-owned 
bridges. 
On phe Brooklyn Bridge, 6-car through-train ser- 
vice began on Jan. 27, 1908. 


> 


OTHER DATA ON THE. ‘BIG BRIDGES. 


ON ew York City Bridges. - 


“NEW YORK CITY’S BIC BRIDCES. 
THE TRI-BOROUGH BRIDGE. 


H'ghtof Weight|H’ghtof ; ; 
width [Towers| Di- a 1 toad. Surface Total cho 
Over | Over amneter, Cables| way Railway “L" Railway’ Walgitn 

. | High- andSus-|jat Top, Opened. Opened. Mai 

water. Cables Dend'rs.|Centre . Bridge. fa 
Feet. Feet. |Inches.| Tons. | Feet. Tone aes 
86. 272.0 | 153% 3,900 | 137 1898—Jan. 23|1883—Sep. 24] 13,800 
118.0 | 332.7 | 185% | 4900 145}4 |1904—Nov. 3]/1908—Sept. 16] 31,200 
89. 333.0 |Cantillever. 143 1909—Sept. 19}1917—July 23 ede, p ey: 
122.5 | 336.0 | 21% | 7,800 | 149 1912—Sept. 4/1915—June 22 190 Se 
93.0 ' 240.0 lArck. Traffic 'began on Marlch 9, 1917. 267 000. i 


ter The total length of the main bridge will be 13, s00 


There will be su porting piers on Randall's Island — 
and on Ward's rates ” alle alee 


The connection from Second Ave. and 125th St. 
Manhattan, to the main bridge, will be 4, 150 feet in 
length and will provide for six lanes of trafite. The | 
termina’ is at Second Ave., between 124th a: 126th 
Sts—124th St. will be used for east bound bridge | 
traffic and 126th St. for west bound bridge trafic— 
125th St. can be also utilized, as at present, for both 
easi and west bound traffic. The Manhattan ap- 
proach passes over First Ave., and there is no crossing 
of traffic on that Avenue pound to and from the 
-Willis Avenue Bridge. 


Cost of ‘ 


97,667,662)45,302,412|142,990, O74 NT 
The Queensboro Bridge is held up from link-chains _ 
and is of the cantilever type. 
The Brooklyn, Williamsburg and Manhattan are 
i ea) bridges. The Hell Gate isa steel-arch rr 


v 


Ra 


TRAFFIC ON THE BIG EAST RIVER BRIDGES. 
The following = shows the total number of ] directions, in 24 hours, aloot and on wheels,’ on” 
persons crossing the East River bridges, in both |S cortain autumn or winter day. 


1921. 


1920. 


Brooklyn........ 159,311] 216,923} 150,211] 148,064] 144,145] 148,667| 200,463] 193,234] 162,541 
Williamsburg 403,248| 458,597| 481,435 497,053] 504,920 459,719] 475,197] 491,735] 430,955 
Queensboro...... 99;467| 108,652] 131/215 146,052] 159/839] 2121975 222,081! 224,887) 241,345 
Manhattan. ... 252,332| 310,554| 353,791 420,815] 468,179 506,968} 514118] 548,555] 529, S777. 

1 1,512,198] 1,761,328/1,935,762|2,214,657|2,363,511|2,500,706|2,641,018|2,736,971|2,885, S04) LS 


All bridges. . . 
; HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE (FT. WASHINGTON TO FT. LEE). 


Tol. bridge of gaye: type now being built 
by The Port of N. Y. Authority across the Hudson 
River between Ft. Washington Point (178th Street) 
New York City and Ft. Lee, N. J. 

Construction work began May, 1927; work-cables 
" stretched across river on July 9, 1929. 
; Principal dimensions: Length of main span, 3,500 
ft. Length of side spans, 650 ft. 
Olearance above mean high water at center of 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY AND ITS PLANS. 


Port Authority, in October, 1929, announced 
= At iad decided to locate the pro Union Frei re 
_. Depot on Fae ely a bounded by 15th St., 16th 
y an 
sun rhrough this station’ all Ses Log hea or received 
below Both St. in less than carload lots eo the 


railroads that serve Manhattan will 
2 oierhe cost was set at $15, coe ipa for the site and 
building. 


= x . to Tottenville, Staten 
om Elizabeth, N. J 


. to Howland 


Aes 
e cost 


igaz: 


Richmon ten Island. 
aan span ny Sra at 516.000 
io be th g arthur I bridges ene cach 

ihe am oF e 
is 2 000, a total $00,000. 


? >" 


pnay~ 


te | Secretary, Wilson J 


main span, 213 ft. Height of towers above mean 
high water, 635 ft. 
Eg width of bridge, 118 ft. 
cables oy anchored in solid rock on the 

New verses side and in concrete anchorage’ block 
on rock on the New York side. 

Capacity: Eight lanes of vehicular traffic, four 
rapid transit tracks and two sidewalks. 

Bridge to be opened for vehicular traffic in 1932 
at an estimated cost of $60,000,000. 


able in equal installments over a period of five a 
years. The rest of the cost, including interest during jos 
construction, will be met from an issue of Forty 
Authority bonds of $14,000,000 already sold. . 

In aid of the Hudson River Bridge each State will ny 
advance $5, eae 000, a total of $10,000,000, payable ¢ 
in equal annual instalments over a period of five years. 

The rest of the cost will be met by the sale of Port 
Authority bonds. 


The Port Authority has its headquarters at | 
No. 75 West Street, Manhattan Borough. The Com - 
missioners are: New Jersey, Frank C. Ferguson and 
Schuyler N. Rice, and William _C. Heppenheimer; | 
New York, John F. Galvin, and Howard Cullman 
of New York City, aad John F. Murray, of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Galvin is Chairman of the body and Mr. Fergu- 
sen is Vice-Chairman. 4 

Chief Executive Officer, J. E Ransom ‘ounsel, 
Julius ax Gone, Preasuyer, William Leary; \ 

. Wance, Asst. Treasurer, D. L. 
Waters; Auditor, Marion Rodgers. ; 


‘ 


x. 


(Created by President Coolidge 2 National Monument, Oct. 15; 1924.) 


The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, New 
_. York Harbor, was first proposed soon after the 
- Franco-German War by a group of prominent 
. Frenchmen, who commissionedgone of their number, 
Frederic August Bartholdi, sculptor (born 1833 
died 1904), to do the work. The U. 8. Congress, 
Feb. 22, 1877, authorized President Hayes to set 
apart a site on the island, which Bartholdi, on a 
visit, had suggested. A committee was formed 
in 1874 to raise funds. In France, 180 cities, 40 
general councils, many societies, and thousands of 
people contributed. In the United States, by the 
aid of The World, $300,000 was raised for the 
pedestal. The statue cost about $700,000, making 
» the total about $1,000,000. 

The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
the bronze alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
3-16 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in the 
head, and 12 in the torch; number of steps in statue, 
_ , from pedestal to head, 161; number of rounds in 

Li ladder. in uplifted right arm, 54. 


; 


The estal of the statue is 89 feet in height 
and 62 feet square at the base. 

The head of the Statue was completed for the 
Paris Exposition, in 187 _, the forearm had been 
sent to America and shown at the Centennial Ex- 
position, Philadelphia, in 1876. Thence it was. 
transferred to Madison uare, New York City, 
where it remained until 1886. On Oct. 24, 1881, 
the anniversary of the Battle of Yorktown, all the 
pieces of the framework and base were put in place 
at Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Ambassador, 
driving the first rivet. The Statue was finished in 
1883; on July 4, 1884, M. De Lesseps, President 
of the French Committee, officially presented the 
Statue to Ambassador Morton; on Aug. 5, 1884, 
the cornerstone of the pedestal was laid on Bed- 
loe’s Island; late in June, 1885, the French vessel, 
Isere, from Rouen, France, landed the Statue at 
New York in 210 packing cases; the work 
of putting the parts together was begun in 
May, 1886, and the Statue was unveiled on 
Oct. 28, 1886. » 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE. 


Ft. |In. 


_ -‘Beight from base to torch......... acentees 


151} 1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch......... 305 | 6 
_ Heel to top of head.......... Gk nick oormete 111 | 6 
eetPOneth Of NiNGe 5 sass. css ce ecclecees 16 | 5 
Index finger. 0.00.0. cess veces eens Rae 8 | 0 
Circumference at second joint........... 6 

_ Size of finger nail.............. 13x10 in. 4 
Head from chin to cranium.......... ee he ae 
Head, thickness from ear to ear.......... 10/0 


An idle young man from the Bronx, on May 13, 
+1929, jumped from the crown of the statue to the 
grass plot at the base of the pedestal, and was in- 
stantly killed. ~ 
The island has been known by five different names. 

First it was Oyster Island. When Governor Lovelace 

- ip 1670 made it an exempted jurisdiction where— 
- “no warrant of attachment or arrest shall be 
made of force or served unless it be by ye 
_ Governor's Speciali Warrant in Cases of breach 
' of ye peace or Cryminall Mattrs,” 
-_ ‘Be referred to it as Love Island. 

_. He was giving the exemption at that time to Isaac 
Bedloe, and from this came the designation of 
Bedloe’s Island. 

. During the Revolutionary War it was known as 
_  Kennedy’s Island. bia tear Kennedy, commander 
of the British Naval Station of New York, had 


row 


5 
ar 
Si 


FORT HAMILTON, BROOKLYN. 
(From an article in The Recruiting News, Governor's Island) 


The first defenses at the entrance to the harbor, 
commonly called **The Narrows,"’ were erected on the 

_ Long Island side about 1651 by Peter Suyvesant, 
then governor, Three years later the town of New 


Utrecht, settled by twenty families from Holland, 
. sprang up Cyan these defenses, - the of 
on. 


Fort Hamil 
eo From that time until the Revolution little is 
known of the activities at this point. 
hen It is certain, however, that the fortifications were 
not very strong, for in 1664 an English fleet easily 
entered the harbor and captured New Amsterdam. 
_ This town, retaken by the Dutch nine years later, 
again became New York when the English resumed 
 gontrol in 1674, 

, Lord Howe, in command of a British army, seems 
to have had little resistance when he crossed the 
Narrows from Staten Island and advanced upon 

_ Washington in the Battle of Long Island. 
‘ The importance of the Narrows as the key to New 
York Harbor apparently was not fully appreciated 
until 1824. At least’ the newly-born United States 
did not begin to fortify this strategic point com- 
pletely until that year, when, on August 25, Lieuten- 
ant Talcott, Corps of Engineers, was ordered to the 
proposed site of Fort Hamilton—the southwest 
aoe of Long Island, five and one half miles south of 

he Battery of New York City. 

The piece of land upon which the now stands 
was covered by a deed from the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commonality of the City of New York, dated 
May 30, 1814, conveying about sixty acres of land in 
New Utrecht. Other tracts of land were deeded or 
otherwise acquired in the period 1826-1892. 

_ Prior to this, however, a piece of land two acres in 
area and adjacent to Fort Hamilton was ceded by the 
New York Legislature to the United States—1807— 


Ft. pin: °9 
Distance across the €Ye. .....ceeeeeeeees 2/6 fe 
Length of nose. . .. 1... -c.ceee Tet BARE -re 4/16 
Night arm, longth]. o:.% .<c<e.c eee sean 42] 0 
Right arm, greatest thickness........... 12 | 0 
Thickness of waist.......... ae v-a'e'eeee 35] 0 
Width af mouthé « 274.. fies be seee tows 310 
Paebiok, MOBPCI 2S <5 ssa din ales oe dacin ae 23°) 7 
"LADIGE, WICK... 9:0:4 5 0:5, sis snntsinte einielio ty 13 | 7 
Tablet, SHINGMNOES oo. 5c... caus ote sab ee 210 


bought the property from M Smith, a daughter 
of Bedloe for £100. = ad Bs ae 
In 1750 the island was sold to New York for a 


a house site and in 1800 the State gave it to th 
‘ederal Government. sie sae 


oe 


Tt came to be known as Fort Wood in 1841, when _ 
adapted as one of the military defenses of the harbor. ~ 
‘The only installation of tary value on the island 
is the radio station, which handles all the traffic for 


the headquarters of the Second Corps Area at ; 
Governor's Island. Next to Arlington, the Fort 
Wood station is said to be the largest in the United 
States Army. 

The radio operator has a standing “‘listening-in” 
assignment. As soon as the United States Govern- 
ment is notified officially of the take-off of & trans- 
oceanic flier from a point on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the operator at Fort Wood gets his instruc- 
tions to stand by until further orders. , 


Spon 


and owing to its shape was called Fort D a 
This fort was completed in 1822. i va es 

It is now called Fort Lafayette and is on a small 
island about two hundred yards off shore in the 
Narrows. During the Civil War several hundred 
ie tate Sage Beas a Ton 

e actual construction of the present day Fort 

Hamilton was begun on April 26, 1825. Captain 
George Blaney _and Lieutenant Mansfield, both of 
the Engineers Corps, U. S. Army, were superintend- 
ing engineer and officer in immediate charge re- 
spectively. 

The cornerstone was laid on the 11th of June, 1825, 
the fort completed, reported ready for occupancy, and 
turned.over for that purpose on the 10th of July, 


- 
~ 
1831, by Major De Russy, who had succeeded to the 


Fort Hamilton was built of gray granite and in- 
tended for defense against attack either by land or 
water. It belonged to the German system of fortifi- 
patie being quadrangular in form, its d 


superintendency of the construction. ’ 


lefense con- 
of a caponniere flanking the east or principal — ; 
land front, and bastions which were later added for _ 
the purpose of flanking the other three fronts. , 
Eerie ae the a water battery Hegre the 
lers of guns, one m ase- 
ants the other on barbette. 3 out y 
e landward defenses were designed for howitzers 
mounted in casemates; the water battery to have 
He oe commanding the ship channel. 
e old inner fort or redoubt later was usefl as a 
uartermaster storehouse, and, so legend has it, 
much of its construction was carried on by Captain 
Robert E, Lee, Corps of Engineers, who Bere : 
Fort Hamilton in 1856. The house occupied by Cap- 
tain Lee is still used as officers’ quarters. a 


q 


: 


ape New York City—Its Harbor. 585 
eer ke ae Se ee Bt 
4 THE HARBOR OF NEW YORK. 


(Data, as of June 25, 1929, by courtesy of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army.) 


New York Bay is the principal entrance to New | and 700 to 1 } ? 
York City. It is divided into two parts, the lower off emer py pens pay a This DbRee dak noes 
Bay and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, a passage | ©4St side of the reef and 200 feet wide on the west*side. 
about five-eighths of a mile wide at its narrowest | 4 Project is under way for deepening the entire 
part. The entrance to the Lower Bay is betw channel to 40; feet from the unpes, Bay to the Navy 
y een | Yard and thence 35 feet to Long Island Sound, 
Sandy Hook on the south and Rockaway Point on | The mean range of tide in the East River is 4.4 feet at 
the north and is about seven miles wide. The | the Battery, 4 feet at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
Upper Bay extends from the Narrows to the Battery. | 6-C feet at the east entrance to Hell Gate. 
The principal entrance channels to the Harbor of 1 Seite Rear ae Oe ee ne 
a ' 8 miles 
Ship-Bayide Gedney Channel ns ne va" | BBD exteds So The ae Aver tte Hudbod 
Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more | from the Bexough of the Grong The est Bie 
fmportant channel, was completed April 17, 1914. | entrance to the Harlem River is about 8% miles 
It has a comparatively straight course in a north-| DY Water northeast of the Battery, and the Hudson 
westerly and then northerly direction from deep 
water in the ocean through the Lower Bay. It is 


River entrance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek is about 
13344 miles by water north of the Battery. The 

38,000 feet in length and 2,000 feet in width, and 

has a depth of feet at mean low water. The 


improved channel in Harlem River has been dredged 
mean range of tide is about 4.5 feet. 


to a width of 150 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet 
= mean ab re to re Bee pre “4 preeitesc) 
. am Bridge, where ge rock ough the west 
Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the } draw (where work is in progress) limits the depth to 
route formerly used by deep-draught vessels. It ex-| 12 feet. Rock in the east draw has been removed to 
tends westward past Sandy Hook and then northward | project depth. The section between High Bridge 
through the Lower Bay. It has a depth of 30 feet | and Broadway Bridge is now being deepened to 15 
at mean low water & nominal width of 1,000 feet. | feet at mean low water. 
The Anchorage Channel, in the Upper Bay, has Bronx River is a short and narro 
been completed to a width of 2,000 feet and depth yon fa Eee 
of 40 feet at mean low water. 
Within the harbor there are several channels con- 
Red 


empties into a shallow bay or estuary on the Hast 
River at Hunts Point, about 11 miles northeast 
of the Battery. The navigable portion of the river 
consists of a channel extending from its mouth 
to a dam at East 177th Street. This channel is 
about 24% miles long and from about 50 to 300 
feet wide and has a depth of 10 feet at mean low 
water and width of 100 feet in the lower section, 
extending from he East River up to Spofford Street, 
thence to Westchester Avenue, 9 feet. Above this up 


the Narrows to East River and is separated from 
the Main Ship Channel by a broad shoal off Gowanus 
Bay and by Governor's Island. means of these 
channels,the extensi' 


e ve terminals of the Bush Terminal | to a point 1,700 feet above the bridge the channel is 
Co. and. of the New York Dock Co., as well as the | 50 feet wide and 4 feet deep at mean low water; thence 
rounicipal South Brooklyn, are directly | to the gas works at East 173d Street the channel is 20 


to 30 feet wide and 2 feet deep at mean low water. 
Above this the depth gradually decreases and the 
bottom of the river is exposed at low water above 
a point situated just below the dyeworks at Hast 
177th Street. The mean range of tide in the Bronx 
River is about 7 feet in the estuary and 6 feet at 
the dam. 

Westchester Creek is a small stream lying wholly 
within tne limits of the City of New York. This 
stream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of East River about 14 miles north- 
east of the Battery.. The estuary is about 1 mile 
jong and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The channel 
is 8 feet deep at mean low water and 100 feet wide 
across the estuary, thence reducing in width to 80 
feet, and in the upper portion, above Unionport, it 
is 60 feet wide. The mean range of tides is 6.8 feet. 

East Chester Creek is a shallow stream that 
empties into East Chester Bay, on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of the 
Connecticut State line and about 21 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The lower two miles of the 
seats patina portion of this stream lie wholly within 
the limits of the City of New York. The available 


accessible for large ships and have easy communica- 
tien with the other sections of the inner harbor. 
. Bay Ridge Channel has 2 minimum depth of 35 
feet at mean low water for its full width of 1,200 
feet, and a through controlling depth of 38 feet 
for a middle width of about 800 feet. Red Hook 
Channel has a minimum depth of 35 feet at mean 
low water for its full width of 1,200 feet and a 
gene controlling depth of 38 feet for a width 
of feet except at its junction with Buttermilk 
Channel, where it is but feet wide. The com- 
bined length of these channels is about 4.5 miles 
and the mean range of tide is about 4 feet. 
Buttermilk Channel has a controlling depth of 30 
feet at mean low water through a channel 600 
feet wide. The mean range of tides is about 4.5 feet. 
The Hudson (North) River empties into Upper 
New York Bay at the Battery, the southernmost point 
of Manhattan Island. The widtb of the river between 
‘established pierhead lines is 3,900 feet at the Battery 
and gradualiy decreases to 2,750 feet between 
‘Castle Point, N. J., and West 14th Street, New 
York City, and 2,725 feet opposite West 59th Street, 
and increasing to 5,400 feet at the northern entrance 
to Harlem River (Spuyten Duyvil Creek). A channel 
with a least depth of 40 feet at mean low water 


4% 


or 12 feet at mean high water up to the Fulton Avenue 
Bridge; thence to the head of the improvement, about 
300 feet above Fulton Avenue it is 4 feet at mean 
low water. 

Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Long Island, 
about 12 miles from the Battery. The bay is about 
1 mile wide and 2 miles long. Flushing Creek 
which flows into the head of the bay, is a tidal 
stream navigable for a distance of about 3.5 miles 
from its mouth. The length of channel under 
improvement extends from the East River through 
the bay and up the creek to the upper Long Island 
railroad bridge, about five-elghths of a mile above 
the highway bridge at Jackson Avenue, Flushing, a 
total length of about 3 miles. The available. mean 
low water depth up to 300 feet north of the bridge at 
Jackson Avenue is 10 feet, except in a few places 
along the channel lines; above this to the upper rail- 
road bridge it is 7 feet. The mean range of the tide 
is about 7.1 feet. 

ON THE BROOKLYN SIDE. 


Newtown Creek is the inlet of the East River 
that arates for a distance of about 4 miles the 
e Gatne #5 of Queens and Brooklyn. Newtown 
Creek has a width of 150 feet and a mean low water 
depth of 20 feet up to the wharf of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., about 3,900 feet above Meeker Ave. 
Bridge; above this to Metropolitan Avenue the depth 
14 feet and width 125 feet. A channel 20 feet deep 
been dredged in Dutch Kilis, a tributary entering 

the creek from the north about one-half mile above 
Vernon Avenue Bridge. The total length of navigable 


_ midstream opposite West 145th Street, New York 
City. The mean range of tide at the Battery is 4.4 


The East River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
long and from 600 to 4,000 feet wide, exclusive 
of bays and es es, and extends from the Battery 

_in New York Gity to Throggs Neck, at the head 
‘of Long Isiand Sound. The river separates the 
ue Hs Fane sane ae Bronx from the 

ro} ueens and Broo! é 
een the Battery and Governor's Island a 

_ ehannel 500 feet wide has a controlling Gepeh of 38 feet 
at mean low water. The channel of 30 feet depth is 
- about 600 feet wide. Thence to Hell G 

THREE Gd dae Pita osey Sad a fe, wie 
il Gar ‘eet deep 5 
i ice to Long Island Sound at Throges Neck 35 leet 


< 


depth in the channel is 5 feet at mean low water | 


2 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HARBOR (Continued.) 


channel in the creek is about 5 miles, and in the Kills 
about one-half mile. The mean range of tide is about 
4 feet. 

Wallabout Channel is a channel in Wallabout 
Bay, an inlet of the East River adjacent to the 
United States Navy Yard in Brooklyn. The 
channel consists of a waterway extending in a half 
circle around the inside of the island, known as 
Cob Dock, and is divided into two parts by a stone 
causeway connecting the mainland with Cob Dock. 
The eastern section of the channel is about 2,000 
feet long and from 250 to 350 feet wide, and has 
a depth of about 20 feet at mean low water. At 
the head of Wallabout Channel are two.bodies of 
navigable water, Kent Avenue Basin and Wallabout 
Basin, which are 2,200 feet long and 1,300 feet 
long respectively. 

Jamaica Bay is situated on the south shore of 
Long Island and lies wholly within the limits of 
the City of New York. It is about 8 miles long 
and 4 miles wide, and covers an area of approxi- 
mately 32 square miles. The bay contains numer- 
ous small low-lying islands, which reduce the water 
surface area to about 18% Square miles. The bay 
is connected with the ocean by a shifting channel 
over 2 bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water 
Channel through this bar is 400 feet wide and 23 
feet deep at mean low water. Under a joint project 
for improvement by the Federal Government and 
the City. of New York a channel 1000 feet wide 
and 30 feet deep at mean low water has been dredged 
from deep water at Barren Island up to Canarsie; 
thence 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep up to 500 feet 
northeast of Fresh Creek Basin. ‘The mean tidal 
range is 4.5 feet. The United States is to provide and 
maintain the entrance channel and to reimburse the 
city for dredging the main channel in the bay, while 
the city is to dredge the other channels within the bay, 
bulkhead the shores of the bay, and fill in behind 
the bulkheads. 

Newark Bay is a large estuary extending from the 
confluence of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 
south to Staten Island, a distance of about 6 miles. 
It is about 134 miles wide. At Staten Island the 
bay is connected on the east with Kill van Kull, 
and on the west with Arthur Kill. The United States 
project channel through the bay is 30 feet deep, 1,800 
feet wide at the entrance, narrowing to feet a 
short distance above the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey bridge, thence continuing that width to the 
confluence, of the P.: i¢ and Hackensack River 
channels. The channel has been Hea ge except 
at the locality of the Lehigh Valley R.R. bridge and 
at the bend at Bergen Point at the entrance, where 
work is in progress. The mean range of tide is 5 feet. 

Passaic River is a tidal stream which is navigable 
for vessels drawing 6 feet of water as far ‘as the 
City of Passaic, 16 miles above Its mouth. In the 
lower portion of the river the depth of the navi- 
gable channel is 20 feet to the Jackson Street Pe 
at Newark; thence 16 feet deep to the Montclair 
and Greenwood Lake railroad bridge; thence 6 feet 
deep to Passaic. A channel 10 feet deep has been 
authorized between Newark and Passaic but work 
on it has not been commenced. 


Hackensack River is & tidal stream which merges" 
with the Passaic River at the head of Newark 
Bay; it is navigable to New Milford, 2044 miles 
from its mouth. At mean low water 30 feet can be 
carried to the Central i «ilroad of New Jersey bridge, 
and thence 22 feet to the Publie Service power station 
at Marion, Jersey City, thence 12 feet to the highway 
bridge at Little Ferry, 10 feet through the bridge, 
thence from 10 to 12 feet to the New York-Susque- 
hanna Railroad bridge in Hackensack, and thence 


quite shoal to New Milford. A Channel 30 feet deep « 


and 300 feet wide has been authorized from the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey bridge to a point 
2,000 feet above the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western 
and work on that channel is in progress. 

Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from New 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long. This channel, 
together with Kill van Kull, forms Staten Island 
Sound, and, with the lower end of Newark Bay, 
forms the inland waterway between New York 
and New Jersey, the boundary between the two 
States following the centre of the waterway. 
Vessels drawing 23 feet can be taken at mean low 
water into Newark Bay via Lower New York Ba: 
Raritan Bay and Arthur Kill. Vessels drawing 3 
feet at mean low water can be taken through Upper 
New York Bay, Kill van Kull and Arthur Kill 
to about opposite the mouth of Rahway River. A 
channel 30 feet deep at mean low water and 400 feet 
wide is now under construction from Kill van Kull to 
Perth Amboy, passing south of Shooters Island. 

Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway about 3 
miles in length, lies along the northern shore of 
Staten Island and extends from the lower end 
of Newark Bay to Upper New York Bay. A channel 
30 feet deep at mean low water and a minimum 
width of 400 feet has been constructed by dredging 
and rock removal through Kill van Kull frem Upper 
New York Bay to within 1 mile of the entrance to 
Newark Bay. The controlling depth in the un- 
dredged portion of the channel in Kill van Kull is 27 
feet at mean low water. 5 

Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten 
Island and forms the western portion of Lower 
New York Bay. Its greatest length from north 
to south is about 5 miles and from east to west 
about 7 miles. The Raritan River empties into 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kill 
extends northward from its western end. — Vessels 
enter the bay by way of the Main Ship-Bayside- 
Gedney Channel. A channel 30 feet deep at mean low 
water and 400 feet wide has been dredged from deep 
water northwest of Sandy Hook to Perth Amboy. 

Raritan River empties into Raritan Bay at Perth 
Amboy. At mean low water vessels with a draught 
of 15 feet can be carried to the Washington Canal 
at Sayreville, a distance of 6.7 miles; thence 8 feet 
to New Brunswick, a distance of about 5.3 miles. 

Elizabeth River is a small stream that empties 
into the Arthur Kill near its junction with Newark 
Bay. The navigable channel in the lower river has 
Bnet ral ai cate St Se 

i r a mile; then 
Broad Street, 1.7 miles. +t ce about 1 foot to 


TIDES AND CURRENTS IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 
(Prepared for the Almanac by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey) 


At the time of low water at Fort Hamilton, except- 
ing a few small indentations like Gowanus Bay, the 
current throughout the harbor is ebbing, the water 
flowing toward Lower Bay. And with the exception 
ot Lower Bay, the tide over the whole harbor is 
falling. 

In the Hudson the current is very nearly at its 
strength, while the tide is near low water, which is 
still 1 hour away. ; 

The Harlem is now carrying the water from East 
River toward the Hudson, the tide being below mean 
sea level and about 2 hours from its low water. 

Upper East River is bringing the water from Long 
Island Sound toward Hell Gate, while its level is 
falling rapidly, being now 2 hours after high water. 

Through Hell Gate and lower East River, the water 
1s flowing toward Upper Bay at very nearly. its 
strength, which was passed an hour ago, the level of 


the water being a little below mean sea level and fall- | 


ing rapidly. 

At the time of low water at Fort Hamilton the 
Pepe Newark Bay has not yet attained its 
strength. 

The waters from Newark Bay are now Bred 

ill van 


’ partly into Arthur Kill, but principally into 


Kull, which is carrying them into Upper Bay. 

In Upper Bay the current has passed its strength 
about half an hour previously, but it is still running 
with a velocity not far from strength and passing on 


the waters from the Hudson River, 
Kil van Kb imo the Naroie te 
The level of the water in Newark Bay, Kill van 
Kull, and Upper Bay is still falling, but rather slowly, 
ee ye bes at ~ baa an hour away. 
ater at Fort Hamilton is coinciden’ 
secre Be re omens eee! Darra bai = 
ers which are flowing in’ 
through Hudson River, East River, and en ee eay 
together with the non-tidal waters from a territory 
having an area of very nearly 15,000 square miles, 
cet Dot ae Beda $5 ho Narrows into Lower Bay 
n 
cube fet : second, hree-quarters of a million 
ur Kil, , is flowing toward Lo’ 
from Lower Bay the waters now are nett as 
sea, although the strength of the current has already 


Dp . 

In Arthur Kill the level of the water 
slowly, low water being half an hour et cre 
Lower Bay the water is ing to rise very slowly, 


the low water here hav: urred. 
before this time. gtr 2 een 


In the latter waterwa; r 
water occurred a few aot Heevibenyr bo cent ta 
the level of the water is falling 


Railroad bridge at Marion, Jersey City, — 


| 


‘ © a 
previously, 80 that now : 


iy + a FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. tants fe 
eee peeines actual harbors of New York, Newark and Perth Amboy, and the port of Albany. ‘ 


-IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. * 


GOLD AND SILVER. MERCHANDISE, 


@ise.)| Exports— Ex i 
s ports— Exports— Duti 
Imports. Domestic. Foreign. Imports. Domestic. Foveign! Collected. 
b Dollars. Dollars. 5 Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollar: ‘ 
; s oe: gecnpoaes 85,498,014 450,539 537,237,282 507,930,476 10,903,995 150,153, ,068 
} oe 7,351,77 02,389,646 1,553,325 527,259,906 516,929,035 12,663,943 | 159. 9/330, 669 
oe 14,136,005 9,195,5 »405,2 559,930,849 479,193,385 11,168)310 163,606,071 
1903. beet 51 69,456,488 3,025,638 618,705,662 492,874,449 12,955,245 | 178,852,021 
1904. . 9,948,116 | 108,398,066 1,929,788 600,171,033 493,705,709 13,102,304 | 168,677, 030 : 
Rete ; aa. OST, oe eae pon ree cp Mea eet 511,067,199 13,658,806 } 170, 570, 029 
: 288,40! +08, £44, 2 i 5. 
1907. 61,221,577 »460,287 7,781,311 y 3 : 21 oe x 
18] Tuas | riSEatG | S388 | GRRE | Seal ae | Heeedes | ea 
Fi * ’ . . é 4 
1910. . 16,785,552 | 116, eee 626. 5,607,565 935,990,958 634,288, 230 “17,698,126 | 214,686,3 f 
Bit) ae | apes | att) amas | eeese| oes aaa 
e509" 229, 5,744, 2,476,214 | 15,469, 
1913. 8,909,622 120, 107. 142 4,966,898 |1,048,320,629 900,622,431 17313'5e7 ere, age 
1914 37 914, 458 133,209'708 3,324,967 |1, 380,526 845,342,530 19,203.808 ; 197,074, 780 _ 
1915..] 46,833,391 78,728,786 7,544,956 | 930,693,041 |1,162,727,641 32,199,925 | 146,546,589 © 
1916. 179, 563, 207 75,415,943 25,182,107 1,191/473/268 2°979'291'977 37, "270; 069 ee 
e 1917;.| 58, 873, 716 | 158,237,884 9,047,995 |1,338,588,225 |3,035,838,584 23° 171, 012 | 153,869,441 © 
1918.. 24/32 7,934 85,886,664 3,993,522 }1,. 010 |2,582,182,18 32) 546, 191 | 115,596,095 © 
a. 1919.. 32,488,950 73,989,865 10, 182; 926 |1,394,27 0,206 2 925, 715,466 102; 523/998 115, 743, 708, ” 
- 1920. 95,440,254 | 212,680,268 2,904,844, 100,744,758 | 227,102, 4i7 ‘ 
1921 567,707,323 12,143,786 
1922...) 431,855,511 12,821,091 
1923. 349,036,584 73,183,629 
1924. .| 379,026,479 004,876 
“po a 121 "250, eats Pea ber 2 
+ 1927.: 107, 7 992 | 117,782,751 994, : 269, 35,086,098 | 328,272, 
1928..} 49, 95 | 626,359,152 6,944,615 |2,005,702,455. |1,702,811,638 sos 304 328, 329) 588 — 
1929... 190787 915 124,035,580 050,155 |12:058;662,542 |1/873; ;260,810 32,934,170 350, 829, 22 
The Port of New York has an area of 175 square miles. ‘ 
oy 
VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED. : 
Year. ip 
Entered. Cleared. Endin Entered. Cleared.) 
Tons. Vessels. Tons. Tons. Vessels. / 
8,176,761 018 7,843,529 12,579,317 | 4,283 | 12, Bey 374 hs 
679,273 | 3,823 8,118,427 13,461,353 | 5,392 13,918,957 
8,982,767 A 8,415,291 12,912,693 | 5,033 | 13,187,413 
‘ ,096 | 3,680 8,847,072 10,943,089 | 3,857 ,584,713. 
235,524 | 3,303 8,700, 12,489,775 +513 | 12,939,587 — 
9,630,853 | 3,43! 9,311,527 15,049,7: 4,588 | 14,275,455 
10,476, 3,6! 9,913,960 17,950,586 834 16, 599, "671 
11,383,345 | 3,7 10, isd 601 18,450,608 | 5,280 "470, 
12,154,7 3,878 | 11, 0,964 18,904,684 | 4,897 | 18,883,744 
12,528,723 | 3,703 | 11 "366, 413 18,280,975 | 4,719 | 18,858,693 
se 80s | Sa | Tain es rages | Leas | eae are 
3,8. 13, 66, 9. , 5 ’ 1159, 
167s 7e5 3508 13; 138 20,579,279 | 5,003 | 20,757,75: 
14,464,161 | 3,866 | 14, "370, 619 21,562,746 .222 | 22,509,507 
15,767,547 4,272 | 15, "421 7394 23, Mes 7259 5,549 24, 775, 115 . 
Totals on entrances and cleataaces do not in- | Brooklyn; 196.8 in Queens; and 57.1 in Richmond. La 
elude vesseis that reached and left the United tends 192.98 miles-—grand t Ee gpa en side ex- 
_ States via other domestic ports. French port of Marseilles, in 1928, vessels — 
At the . 
They cover the New York port district, including cleared ipl Seed 8,576 (5,382,863 cargo tons); — 
' Newark and Perth Amboy, but not Albany. ee dae eer 2, asda" cargo tons); at Rouen, 
The direct water front of Greater New York 3477 (6 cargo tons) 
- extends a distance of more than 3,000,000 linear ‘At the German reel of Hamburg, in 1928, vessels 
-. feet, or eee: 578.4 miles, of which eed Memete with 8,116,000 tons of foreign cargo; at 
miles is in Manhattan; 79.8 in the Bronx; 201.5 in | Bremen, with 1,469, ‘000 tons 
: 
, UNITED STATES OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS, PORT OF NEW YORK. 
~ Oftice—Collector, Elting; As- | Thomas M. Thurston; Drawback_ Dtotston, OC. B. 
Saar Colca © Bee C. Start: Pe oate Secretary, i Wine pa rormasion piemveior, Thomas W. Wi te: 
5 A Clerk, J. ie urveyor’s ice-— Sur _ . Whittle; 
sistant Custod M. Morgan; | Asststant Surveyor, Milton P. Jackson. 
a? Cc ecto eae Josep, M ‘Agios, Comptroller’s Office—Compiroller, Arthur F, 
| Soltetion” to Collector, : troller, Thomas J. Skuse. 
ry William T. Black: woh be Assistant Comp ; 
Hawkins; Cashter, m Frederick J. H, 
See arine ‘ole sone he - bars? f Antone te Charge. Augustus, K 
7 H é. 8 : 
Entry re ethete William oe ee Thomas, Assistant Appraisers, Herman W. Beyer, 
Francis tae Leahy: Records | Ferdinand M, Becker, John J. Reed, Henry S. Pat- 
; nietom, | ten, Michael J. Hart, John Eardley, Seren Oo. 
vee - | Dresdner, and Joseph H. Acker. 


Ww. 
ay (U~ S. Internal Revenue ofmce— 


- PRODUCE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT NEW YORK city.” 
(Figures Compiled by, the Produce. Exchange for Calendar Years Named.) i ; 
RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE. : “a 


Article 1928 1927 1926 ‘Article 
Flour, bbis.. 19,720 29,742 76,834|| Alcohol, bbis...|... 

Flour, sacks.. 20,219°345| 16,769,606] 17, 418,561||Beef, cases... .. 
jaa bu. :| 672716,500| 72,758,970). 78°518,900||Pork, bbis..... 
Corn, bu.. Z 0} 2 506| 2,452,159||Cut Meats— 

Oats, bu. . 22,170,000||} tierces....... 
Barley, ce 16, 436,600||_ boxes...... 5 
wet. bu 900||Lard, tierces. . 


*902, nate 
baieseisistale 6,540,700||Lard, kegs..... 


e, bu 
‘ ; Lpaekwheat, Me , 399,000 697,600 251,900||Lard, cases.... 
Pa Peas, DU: +6 4 me, 8,400 1,600|| Grease, tierces. . 


Beans, bags....| 10,700 18,700 19°700||Butter, pkgs... . 
Oatmeal, bbls, . 31,950 41,800 54,410!||Cheese, boxes. . 4 
Cornmeal, sacks 203,700 230,525 304,725 ges, Peon » 
Hay, tons....:. 35,675: 48,159 5 | 
Feed, tons..... 1,450 1,260 4.778 Son 8d d Oil bis 
Flaxseed, bu...| 1,681,225] 6,352'800| 6,059;000||Oil Cake, bags. . 
_ Hops, bales. . 23369 9/802 2)943||Lubr. Oil, bbis. . 
iSO MOUIS Ml Sesto Sond ete Meals eteuoSe 6S 
EXPORTS OF PRODUCE. , 
Article 1928 1927 1926 article 1928 1927 1926 
Wheat, bu..... 61, 580,000} 68,369,000} 74,078,000] Hops, bales. . 2,859) 1,694] ° 
Corn, 667,000]  770,000||Beef, bbls... .- 5,624) 20,440 1138s 
Flour, Bois... 2383, ‘000| 4,200;000] 4,769,000||Pork, bbis. ..:: 4'591 477 10/876 - 
“Rye flour, bbls. 66,282 6,876) « eee era. B’c’n&Hams,ibs|_81,933,000] 85, gsi’ (000 |165,115,000 
‘Corn meal, sks.. 13456 4,000 4,863||Lard, Ibs...... 417;111,000/386,622,000 |410:602;000 
— REMER sks|  ZERES) a Quant] 7 AME Ana GANG HS] gg SAR) go 448088 | ORNS 
: Se) eee 794, 196, 043, rease, Ibs... . . 554,000 2000 7 
e,bU...,...| 4,113; 126, ; ubr. ..| 35,555,000 
Beas, t Du... 25,100 45,096 22/400 Stearine, esis. anti 13000 38, 388 39 16.062'000 / 
eans, bu.....|.. NCEA ae ae eS as e, :]367,686,000|477,381,000 |481,836,000 
~ Clover seed, bgs 20,090 68,687 48,438||Oil M = "852. 4 
ToS ned bes oe oer 438 eal, Ibs. 4°837,000] 11,024,000} 6,852,000 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES UNLOADED AT NEW YORK CITY, r 


Figures, which show car lots, including boat receipts reduced to car-lot equival 
and were compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. S. Devt of aenioult REE eT ee 


= Articles Jan. |Feb.|Mar.|A pr.|May|June|J uly|Aug.|Sept.} Oct. | Nov.|Dec. 
Apples........+++++:|1,084/1,073} 938] 763} 648 aa = : 1 
Si ne ee eee ase! B77] 468 ei irk 2, foal"4 2, rtti 1, ol "a3 12; ne 12, $27 


 Gantaloupes. ..: 


Spear eatentate 4 503| 48: "9 
. abla 'e(BVeint e'a.e 4 a ie 338 ik a rt 243 Pits 429 
A ueaielelb tien e.o:bie 4 7| 7751, 
 -Feemons......-.06.-.] 265) 446) 344) 278) 529) 626] 433] 231 : ay Ke 180 x 306 

PP PEBOLUOG, sinesiess'cecces maa 664] 783| 860/1,140| 252) 819 983 684 599| 607] 922] 9,098 
CUNIOUS I, bev cob tae 646} 703} 568] 942]1,163) 903) 627] 729)1,503]1,888} 818]1,373 11,863 9,421 
Oranges. . 2.222.222. /1,283/1,274/1,384|1,240/12034 732] 549] 614] °580| "705|1,252|1°305 11,952 13/392 


Beaches........+4.++]- Ee 3 aaal2,a0312, 146 645| 17 
oe een 308] 193) 175] 138] 56) — 4| '615/1; 107 1,675|1,427| 678] 379] 6 Beas nee 
Plums & Fresh Prunes } 0! ‘ais i803 gai 2, ns cs 18s 338) 1 "557| 383] 31. 1,615| 1,437 
OtAtOes. 19 Sailazia 2, 56 1 289 a 803 1,901 1, 329] 1,435 ]22'029|29'308 


281 259 193 96] 46 13 204 317| 303)’ "326|" “iss oe an 


- 522} 315] 363) 592 1.087] .25711.158 306] 248) 648) 
RP Ce RR 61|2,0521 767) 53].....1.. pathic nae oe 
met Chiat & eg of origin of the fruits and Sere Onions— . ana, 
unloaded at New York City in 1928 were, with | 596; Ohio, Glas New" Vor gee Loe ae 
é amber of erlonde— 3,682; Washington, 4,857; torn 334; New oes aT Penne tia eer 
og ney 1,605; Oregon, 450; ‘California, 416; W Pears—Califo! omnia’ 8 So: pcriny nsu)vanie. az. 
ie Wap eke York, 2,226: Florida, 741; South | Shtns ska Seu oni B08 ria, es 
- Carolina, 587; Virginia, 556; Texas, 378. Qeieoue 340: New York alito eat bt ge iy 
: Fo cattaloupe—arisona. i 000; C alifornia, 6,443; ay yotatoas Maine, 8,897: New York, 3,746; Vir- 
yp Celery Mlorida, “1,868; Catttornia, 1,828; New gina, 2000; Florida, 1,936; North Cafoltna, 1,340; 
<_ Lettuce—California, 4,275; New York, 1,750; a Cree ar eyatr ba age 358; 
Arizona, 1,163; Florida, 821, Sweet Potatoes Witzinne 988; M cee 
Grapetruit—Florida,’ 2,857; forelgn, 1,251. Now Jersey, $71; Delawar Psat 
- Oranges—California, 61688: Florida, 4,259; foreign, Tomatoes— are, i93 foreign, 1 1162; Call. 


3. ida, 
Grapes—Callfornia, 13,578; New York, 486; fori, a8 mlssisibi 196: Tennessée, 471; 'Mary- 


Pennsylvania, 173. term & 
Pepemone—Galifornta, 1,499; forelen, 2,358, South Carolina, 965; North Garcinaaeee™ 000: 


he new $16,000,000 B: T Mek hacen: Ganse 
000, ronx Terminal Market, | at West, Bl 
_- at 15ist St. and the Harlem River, was publicly it is Gansewoort igang Air sroot Market te 
opened in May, 1929, There are kets uae the, Williams 
Washington Market is bounded by Washington, Queensboro and Third. Ave. b 


West, Fulton, and Vesey Streets. Wallabout Market, jE 
West Washington Market is on Thirteenth Ave. pout ‘Brookivn, bounded ‘by Fishing grr Walla: 


: 


, Md : eye & ; uh it ri ' 7 Fs ‘ 
a SR Bra ge ome 
ae tries Population e) Area. 


I ; OD. pe A 
Continent. | Government or | eae ; Capital or Chiet 
; City. 


: Ruling Power. 


Popula- 
tion. 


”"- eS Se ee eee 5 
ey _ Abyssinia (Ethiopia),| Afri Kingdom.. \ 
Aden and Gree t. . (Asia British Em a ae pets Ababa ; 
f Kabul 
xf fits 8 

Sasi i ...|France..., 2:180| 5,992, ‘OlAlgiers Weg 
. : eS . 7 |Strasbour; | 

ere easeeene : . |Er.-So. 191 5,231 27 .3/Andorra ak 


+eeeeess+ss|Burope...../Germany....... 


Se ease tele s)TEUPOpe. |.> - 
Aust. Sit oo hen Burope..... 5B 
Azerbaijan......... <  e 64. ra 3 
PESOTOS. < scars kas.’ @ 4 922 242,61: -0|Ponta Delgada 
ease oc ebioeens Europe..... MAY .....-- ’ »312,462) 397.5) Karlsruhe ‘ 


Rod PASI RC acs iti ire. - Ls ,648 7.7(Quetta 
UBTse¢ ; i i : 1194.7|Bridgetown 
Asia... hg 2| 262 .0]Baroda 


Bolivia 506, 

Bombay Sy. carit Asia. a 23,62 19,348,219 
Bombay ( Vi) aA itis cmpire. . 77,03. 16; 012, 342 
_ Borneo Brit, North) Asia. ‘ d 

~ Borneo (Dutch).....{Asia....... Hi Sh 


oa: b ha? 19,768) j, 
So ren i i ca. ublic....... 3,289,319 39, 163,855 


British Columbia. ...|N r ae 5,855 524,528 
agen Empire......}.. Wes eee Empire......... 13, ie: '749| 446, ee) A 


£- 


57 .0| Rangoon 
Fi at lp tate E. 36 .4)/Pnom-penh 
Cameroon (French). .jAfrica...... 166,489 500, 9.0) Yaounda 
Cameroon (British). . HOG. has: 36,000 400,00) -1/Buea " 
 ++++.--|No, America| Mexico..... : 18 3.9/Campeche 
y 2.6/Ottawa ‘ 


10.0|Cape Town _ 
Re -0|]Porto Grande 
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eign Countries—British Empire. = 
The British Empire. ho aa 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. ; ‘i 
: 


ee ea, Population, 7 ‘Area, Population, 
. . 1921. ; ‘ Square emp te 
| ONirep Kivapou 44178,704 | ARRICA (Continued) 7 Tg eta en 
d. 7 578596 | Mautidus Islnod...... 720 (©) 381,678 
= 2:206,712 Dependencies... <<! 89 5! 
: a Th 4,882,288 | NorRTH AMBER: i oe 
orthern Irel: ‘ . TGA s aie <isilte 3,847, i ‘ 
‘ Isle of Man and 5 237 © 1,256,322 Canada... . oh PP 56 ts aan 
Burove..- eel] Batis Gotuibbia <7 Ore 
irish Free State. "11. 365592 (@ B'049'808 New Brifeeitie “i 72 © 837-878 
tS ie eee 2 (e) 17/288 Nova Scotia........! 21,45 ~ 523°837 — 
Malta (e) 225,242 Writarlo.g. .sakcecees 407,262 2 g3s6eo 
(e) 324.945 Frines Edward Isian 5, 88,615 
329,820,901. Saskatchewan Oseae 
818,885,980 CRE tar! aster None 4,157 
246946793 Northwest Territory..1 7-988 | as 
35 71:939 187 | Newfoundland......... 42/734 263683 
eT Oorh a A 25,332 ~— (e) 5,009,502 Labrador........... VT 8 6h) ea 
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Other Malay States... 237355 1,123'944 | Barbados... 166 
: British North Borneo.. 31,106 257,804 | Jamaica. ......... 4,450 
a Briwiely sic. .4 2. 27500 (©) 26'500} urks and Caicos Isl’ds. 165 
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© Welhalwd eto 38h 662,950] Windward Islands. . 2. S16 168;677 
Web adelSeadeccod "622 = PE ah) ©) * 17 
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ie) a A 
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Tanganyika (M)..... 373,494 198 493;[ St yg eee lendos ro i oi 
Uganda Protectorate. 110,300 (e) 2,977,455 Islands Colon 29,897 
Zanzibar Protectorate _ 1,020 (€) 215,879 British Solomon Talands pie 
Nyassaland......... 37,890 (e) 1,175,842 Protectorate 14,600 150,600 — 
Somaliland Prot..... 68,000 (e) 347,000] New Hebrides (with "” ; te Ret ns 
Anglo-Egyptlan Soudan. 1,014,600 (e) 5,852,729 France). v.02» «+ a's iit ais OO ae @ 80,006 
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(M)—Brisish mandate. The mandates for the | estimated, 1926, 852,268) are not included. (a)— a 

4 eomeecr: cf the mates aes Gno.boo a Pape ae ark of a ae estimated, oa at 60000; : 
ep 1 estimated, Oy 000, e | (c)—Census 0: ril, 6; —~Offici i i 
. (area, estimated, 9,000 square miles; population, | 1923-26. ee @- rir’ be ay 
4 GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. \ ‘ 
< The British Empire covers about one-fourth {for poor law purposes), coinciding with the ad- — 
_ (13,226,749 square miles) of the world’s habitable | ministrative county, has an area of 74,850 acres, and ~ 
Its pearly pa ag vate ane corse area oo A 

ondor parliamentary boroughs. e pop on 
aggregate, mccerding: oe ae of registration London, of the “Outer Ring,” and 


fiftee! 
one-fourth of inha — | of “Greater London’ (the area covered by the 
quan PSs BAVatttS GSES pCR t City and the Metropolitan police), was: 


Area, Population, _ 
EE Acres 21 1927. 


Registration London.. 74,850 4,484,523 4,541,000 
y, ommonwealth of Australe. |” Gater Hing” 3687599 2/995.678 3,255,353 


of een, the Union of South Atrica, and the Irish Greater London’. ..443,449 7 480,201. 301 7,796,353 ae 


State. 7. 
Alderman William A, ‘Waterlow, KB. 
The Capital of this vast empire is London. Lord Mavor for 1929-30. 


tesman’s Year Book, 1929, ; The 
of. orden, The Ruling Sovereign 1s George V., the first 


ng with the registration City of London, has ; of the House of Winasor, whose title is ‘by the. 


‘an area of 675 acres. The registration County of ; Grace of God of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
j hs = 1 a British Dominions Beyond the Fame ene Deiender 
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3, 1865, the second son of King Edward VII. and Board of Education, Parliamentary Secretary, Morgan 
Be Queen Alexandre. hoster le eee “Focus Office Under: secretary H. Dalton. way? : 
om e succe ) a D3 5 ia % 
re Reathint iia father May 6, 1910, and was crowned, | Ministry of Health, Parliamentary Secretary, Miss — 
* June 22,1911. He married, on aay 6, 1893, Princess Susan Lawrence. *: 7 
‘Victoria Mary, born May 26, 1867, daughter of the Treasury, Lords Commésstoners, J. Allen Parkinson, _ 
‘ate H. 8. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess} Charles Edwards and ‘'fred Barnes. - ee | 
_ Mary of Cambridge. They have fiye living children. | Treasury, Financial Stefetary, F. W. Pethick- 
His Heir, H. R. H. Edward, Prince of Wales, born wrence. “ 
‘june 23, 1894; H. R. H. Prince Albert, Duke of | Home Office, Undersecretary, A. Short. 
Br ‘York, born Dec. 14, 1895, married in Westminster | Zndia Office, Undersecretary, Dr. Drummond Shiels. 
{ Abbey, ‘April 7, 1923, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon | Mintstry of Labor, Parliamentary Secretary, J. J.- 
(born 1900), daughter of the Earl of Strathmore Lawson. ¢ 
_ and Kinghorne (issue, a daughter, Elizabeth Alex-| Mintstry of Transport, Parliamentary Secretary, Lord ; 
‘andra Mary, born April 21, 1926); H. R. H. Princess Russell. ; ; 


born April 25, 1897, married Viscount 
fsaelios. K. G., son of the Earl of Harewood, Feb. 
28, 1922, and who succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, Oct. 6, 1929, (issue, George 
Henry Hubert, Viscount Lascelles, born Feb. 7, 
1923, and the Hon. Gerald David, born Aug. 21, 
1924); H. R. H. Prince Henry, born March 31, 1900, 
reated Duke of Gloucester, March 31, 1928; and |. 
. R. H. Prince George, born Dec. 20, 1902. 


’ The serious illness of King George, beginning on 
Armistice Day, 1928, compelled the appointment by 
_ | Royal Proclamation of a Council of State on Dec. 5 
‘exercise many of the powers of the Crown. It 
-eonsisted of Queen Mary, the Prince of Wales, the 
‘Duke of York, the Archbishop of Cahterbury, Dr. 
Lang, the Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, and the 
-. Lord Chancellor, Lord Havisham. On June 9, 1929, 
it was reconstituted with the new Prime Minister, 
Ramsay MacDonald and the new Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Sankey, replacing their predecessors. The 
_ King, during his convalescence, gradually increased 

his participation in public affairs, and he dissolved 
the Council of State in November. 


-_ The Premier is the Rt. Hon. James Ramsay 
MacDonald (born Oct. 12, 1866) Labor Premier 
from Jan. 22, 1924 to Nov. 4, 1924. He took office 
June 5, 1929, succeeding the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
_ Baldwin, who resigned after defeat at the polls 
~ | May 30, 1929. 
The Labor _Cabinet—Ramsay MacDonald's 
- gecond Labor Cabinet, announced June 7, 1929, is 
‘as follows, he being leader of the House of Commons 
a . H, Thomas as deputy leader, and Lord 
_ Parmoor as leader of the House of Lords: 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, 

J. Ramsay MacDonald. 

Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice Sankey. 

Lord President of the Council, Lord Parmoor. 

Lord Privy Seal and Deputy Leader of the House of 
_) aL dl James Henry Thomas. 

‘Chancellor of the Exchequer, Philip Snowden. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Arthur Hender- 
_ son, ; 
on Ned of State for Home Affairs, John Robert 

__ Clynes,* Lord Passfield. 
Secretary of State for the Colontes and Domtnions 

(Syecney Webb.)* 

Secretary of State for War, Tom Shaw*. 
Secretary of State for India, Capt. Wedgewood Benn. 
Secretary of State for Air, Lord Thomson.* 
‘Fst Lord of the Admiralty, Albert V. Alexander. 
_ President of the Board of Trade, William Graham. 
President of the Board of Education, Sir Charles 
Phillips Trevelyan.* 
“nister of Health, Arthur Greenwood. 
‘tnister of Agriculture and Fisheries, Noel Buxton.* 

Minister of Labor, Miss Margaret Bondfield. 

First Commitsstoner of Works, George Lansbury. 

Secretary for Scotland, William Adamson.* 

oh oyiat jor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Sir Oswald 
_ _ Mosley. 

Minister of Transport, Herbert Morrison. 

The ministers marked (*) were in the first Labor 

Cabinet. 

In the Ministry, but not in the Cabinet, are: 

Postmaster General, H. B. Lees-Smith. 

Mintster of Pensions, Frederick O. Roberts. 

Attorney General, Sir William A. Jowitt. 

_ Solicttor General, J. B. Melville. 
Admiralty, Parliamentary and Ftnancta’ Secretary, 
_ C. G. Ammon, 


. 


Civil Lord of the Admiralty, G. Hall. 

Mint. Agriculture, Parliament 
Mes Undersecretary of pekeny oe 
aaa ~ rade, Parliamentary Secretary, W. RB. 
<< Rett Department, Parliamentary Secretary, Ben 


er. 3 
Ministry of Dominions, Parltamentary elary, 

hur a | es : 
Colonial Office, Colonial Secretary, W. Lunn. 


War Office, Undersecretary, Lord De Lawarr. ¢ 
War Office, Financial Secretary, E. Shinwell. 


The First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff 1s 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles E. Madden, Bt. 


The Chief of the Imperial General Staff is Field 
Marshai George F. Milne. 


The British Ambassador to the United States 
is Sir Esme Howard, G. C. M. G., K. C. B., born 
Sept. 15, 1863, who succeeded Sir Auckland Geddes, 
March 5, 1924. The selection of Sir Ronald Lindsay 
to succeed him on his retirement in Feb., 1930, was 
announced on Noy. 12. The diplomatic affairs of . 
the entire British Empire in the United States are 
cared for by the Embassy at Washington. The 
Irish Free State has accredited to Washington a 
Minister Michael MacWhite, appointed March 14, 
1929; Canada one, Vincent Massey, appointed Noy. 
10, 1926; and the Union of South Africa one, Eric 
ee ar Louw presented his credentials Nov. 5, 


The United States Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain is Charles G. Dawes, of Evanston, Ill, Vice- 
President of the United States 1925-29, Brigadier 
i ey A.E.F., First Director, Bureau of the 

u: 


Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The — 
House of Lords.ismade up of the peers of the United 
——. to wit: the Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, 
the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, the Viscounts, | 
thirty-six Bishops, and the Barons; also twenty- 
eight Irish peers elected for life, and sixteen Scottish 
peers elected for the duration of Parliament. The 
full membership of the House of Lords consists of 
about 740 members. There are about thirty women 
who are peeresses in their own right, but Lord 
Astor's third attempt to give them seats and votes k 
in the House was defeated 125 to 80 on June 24, — 
1926. The House of Lords has a limited veto power __ 
only in | lation. A peer of the United Kingdom 
is ineligible to a seat in the House of Commons. 


The House of Commons, elected May 30, 1929, 
and which met June 24, 1929, numbers 615 mem. _ 
bers elected by direct ballot’in the several con- 
stituencies for the duration of Parliament. Of this 
House England has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scot- 
land, 74; and Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of 
the Church of England, mimsters of the Church of 
Scotland and Roman Catholic clergymen are dis- 
quahfied from siti as members, also certain Goy- 
rarer and oS ae Neri cles con- 

actors. embers of the House of Commo: 
paid, since 1911, £400 a year. Cae 

Future sessions of Parliament will begin 
or November and be .prorogued in July. yas sat 

The Speaker is Capt. the Rt. Hon. Edward Alger- 
nonseioy (Conseaive deel une 3 Age 

. Hon. J. H. ley, (Tesi YE 
re-elected June 24, 1929. yo chest 


The franchise was extended to women over 25 by 
t 


$ 


2 


v 
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the Act of 1918, with certain conditions. Parliamen: 

in 1928 extended the franchise to all women one 21 

adding about 5,240,000 to the-electorate of whom 

1,500, are women between 21 and 25. The 

bila the aves Ras opaics ane oe 25,092,848 
oters of whic’ ,865, 

13,227,690 were women. arp Athgh 3, 


The popular vote compared with that of Oct. 29, 


1924, was: 
1924. 1929. 


Conservative. ..........00..-8,112,811 $591 A 
BADOL «05 . Weeds wo stubs 'gsaabe 70470685 S331 400 


Liberal. . 0. ee esesseeesee ces «2,909,122 5,257,536 
Independent, aries uowide us fo) LOB, 260." 
Communit ests. Ors Sorts 


The register in 1924 carried 21,730,988 names. 
The total Vote recorded, 1640375) 10%, Thirty. 
aes eae ‘epresented 1,076,466 voters ia 


\The composition of the House o 
last four elections is as followss” pions vie, 


; « 


ha 
of a Le 


Dec. 
1923. 
192 


In 1924 the Conservatives won a seat for every 
20,000 votes; the Laborites, 1 for every 36,000; and 
the Liberals, 1 for every 76,000; in 1929 ‘the ratio 

» was: Conservatives, 1 for every 33,000; Laborites,. 
rt 1 for every 32,000; and Liberals, 1 for ev 90,000. 
More candidates were put in the field than ever 
before—1,747 in all—599 Conservatives, 569 Labor- 
ites, 507 Li , and 39 Comm Seven were 
returned unopposed, among them two Irish Na- 
tionalists, Joseph Devlin and J. S. Harbison from 
Northern Ireland, and a third Nationalist, T. P. 
O'Connor, father of the House and a member since 
1880, from Liverpool. 

Ten women sat in the last Parliament, and 13 
of the 68 women candidates won seats in the new 
Parliament. Seven women were reelected: Lady 
Astor, the Duchess of Atholl, and the Countess of 
Tveagh, Conservatives; and Miss Margaret Bonfield, 
Mrs, Susan Lawrence, Miss Jennie Lee, and Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, Laborites. The new women mem- 
bers are: Megan Liloyd-George, Liberal, 
(daughter of the former Prime Minister); 7 
Cynthia Mosley, (daughter of the late Marquis 
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Position in relation to the administration of 
affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Maj t 
in Great Britain,” and that “it is 


the Government of the Domini 
in all matters relating to its o 


“ 
OWED TO GREAT BRITAIN, 


x 

ete 
On March 31, 1929, the outstanding British 
Government loans to the Dominions were: ° 


AIST AH. 8, «see enidk x suet £82,790,000 
New Zesiant: yoy... Jo. tudes teed - 27,244,000 
9,625,000 
400,000 


Curzon, and wife of Sir Oswald Mosley, M. P.); 
Dr. Marion Phillips, Dr. Ethel Bent Mrs; 
. Mary Agnes Hamilton, and Miss E. Picton-Turber- 
fe ville, Laborites. 
- The¥political progress of the Labor Party is sum- 
marized in this table for the last nine elections 
pS pn ‘eee bey pee pe 
tlon. mtested. Returned. ote. : 
£372,300,000 
1900. Wa oS Prien Funded relief and reconstruction loans were, _ 
1910 (Jan. 78 40 505.690 Secerete ? wisbesrdieereve bras roraee tne austehe £ 
1910 (Dee. 56 , 42 370,802 een EO. «0000s os scie.s'vjc ¢0's% wield 6 
g18.. 361 57 +244,945 Ro ae a i i er irs 
1922. 414 142° 4,236,733 UMAGA. 5 occ es es sverecetecessew sy 
1923.. 427 192 4,348,379 | SSOOMIA.~.- eee eee ee ee eee ee dee 
O88 ste ulh uit 514 151 5,487,620 | UGA Yeas «ones a elejavele 4:0 6 clu ni Folaiaians 
LO a a 569 289 8,331/480 nis heer 
The Independent Labor Party was founded undef | Austria......-......00 020.0... .0.e eee 
the chairmanship of J. Keir Hardie, at Bradford, 
in 1893. At the general election of 1895, twenty- 
eight candidates contested seats and all were un 
successful. In 1900, when two members were elected, 
the membership of the party numbered 375,931, 
affiliated trade unionists and socialists, the latter | Poland.....................0..- 
numbering 22,861. Three other members were 
returned to this Parliament in byeelections. The | Roumania...................eeee eee 
mame-Labor Party was taken in 1906... ©.) °° | Hstonfal.. oo. ee ede os tree 
The Labor Party announced on Feb. 24, 1926, NFS 50 1 Te eR A AE SE =e 10,000 
that a plebiscite of its constituent bodies had con- £3 103 000° 
firmed by a iarge majority the Liverpool resolutions array 
excluding Communists from membership in the} The loans that have not yet been funded are: 
"party Allied war debts—Russia............ Pe Tl . 
“ a 7 minions were defined aby the jmperial Atrance hs irs. 5st sin cie heen cts 722,018, aut 
uncil o} ee the Wor e for ‘ roy | 
pages 177-179) as ‘‘autonomous Communities within Relief and ‘recdustructionfoans: £1,656,055,000, 
e tish Empire, equal in sta in no way sub- ‘Amenia . : 7 £140 000 
ordinate one to another in any aspect of their domes- Arma nia (oth eo debty Pe Ds ee a Sere 110. 40 0 
tie or foreign affairs, though uni’ y a common enla (OChEr CEDL)......++ ++ teeeeee ye Ae 
bee of the Beat Conmtouwealth of Nations.” e000 
ea. 6 eS ‘ 
The Peerareins further laid ea that, as a conse- The total capital amount due Great Britain from — 
uence of this equality of status, the Governor- | other countries detailed above is £2,184,903,000. — 
anak of a Dominion “is the representative of the *Funding agreement ratified by France but not 
- Crown, holding in all essential respects the same | yet ratified by Great Britain. ‘ ive 
(TE ENE ATE SES SEE ASE eo SS ea Sa RR oh aS A ESS SES PN ae 
oe POPULATION OF THE BRITISH ISLES. , wr 
pos Beads England nae TOTAL FOR UNITED KINGDOM. = | 
rs ’ f and. mat 
eee Wales. BEES Males. Females. Total, 
Fist citys che eter PP eres el ei Sar oy 
pute : 91,521 6,801,827 10/174,868 | 10,718,716 | 20,893,584 
‘ 1esee707 334°386 7,767,401 11,680,532 12/348,052 24,028,584 
: 15,914,148 2,620,184 8,196,597 13,060,497 13,670,432 26,730,929 ne 
17,927,609 2,888,742 6,574,278 13,369,227 14,021,402 27,390,629 
is morass | uma | baritee | tesotass | inmeen | Shaeten 
J * i} , oO > T=, 
a 359747439 736,573 1174,83 1619721654 | 17:912)194 | 34,884;g48 
La 29,002,525 ,025,647 704,7 18,314,571 19,418,351 37,782,922 af 
es 32,527,843 4,472,103 4,458,775 , 102,408 21,356,313 41,458,721 . 
Se 36,070,492 | 4,760,904 | 4,300,219 | .21,946,495 | 23,275,120 | 45,221,015 
i a 37,885,242 | 4,882,288 | No ae oe ae Le ed 
4 0 p nd females and total pulation, 1,506, males a 465, ist . 
i =aue 192) Dgures tor males ahd fenteies orthern freland hadf1,256,322—608,094 males, and . 
a (last 3 columns), exclude Ireland. y 645 328 females. se 


the census of 
April. 1926. the Irish Free State had 2,972,802 


" a 2 et a : 
j hen ie ace Sire ya 


adhe fee 
a ee ee 


. re 
Foreign (inetd pice Em 


GETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FISCAL YEARS, MARCH f 1928-29 AND 1920-80 
(According to the new method of accounting, in thousands of pounds sterling). : 
“Ordinary revenues. 1928-29. | 1929-30. Ordinary Expenditures. 1928-29. 


BUD 


Actual. \|Estimated "Actual. Esti ee 
af ae ae Nts © ngolidated fund services 2 z ae 
7 t E ; 01 3 
oP taptane tae 237,620] 239,500||Nat'ldebt, int. and m'gt. 331,491 304,600 


1,000 
31/000 


5,100 
‘2,807 


Total consolidated serv. 334,601 
0; |Supply services: 
Defense services— 


Stamps 

_ Excess-profits duty. . HE, 
Corporation-profits taxis 
Band’ tax, ebe.. cis... 02's 


40, ele 40,545 

ae Vy-- 56,920 

OS OREO Oe Eeiaieds eh f 36320 33868 
4,680 


fotor-vehicle duties (net).. 
Total from taxes......... 


a TOTM oes te weriens + 113,470) 112,610 <) 
666,800}| Civil services— al 


: Central Gov. and finance. 2,163 
Nir omice (net) 5 8, es Imperial and foreign. ..... 5,144 , 
Crown lands.. Law and justice.......... 12,407 
_ Receipts from “sundry loans.. 30" 235 Education. . a 50,004 
Miscellaneous— Health, labor and insur.. Sry ces 79,056 
Orainary receipts.....-..- Trade and Industry. . 4 9,258 2 
‘Withdrawn from rd. fd...}.......-..J..--..+... ee Pine ete... pears seaae 
‘Special receipts.........- ar an pensions... .|. i 
euecal pee ote i> eagee ar gop ohn Miscellaneous. 2.52. .,.0... 5 [cies cscs 731 
; Wes... « F See ES eee 
4 Total nontax reven pair ators 758,104 746,060 SPOCGE ss perenne storie 223,325 ‘ 
Equivalent in $1,000.) . .|$3,680,595| 33,630,701 Tax collection— 
& surplus, oh i: ee eee VU RE ec ee ee ee Ae 11,569 
3 Eater k,weisls ¥-« Uchacae aigiaisieress an e! 
porns, zee ae Exchequer con. to I’e’Lrev. 15,560 
Cony ¢ Total supply services..... ‘ 363,064 
ie \ Grand total..........- 682,20 691,564 
‘ ' / Caquivalent in $1,000.) . |$3,314,132|$3.365,496 
F 57,509) 50,400 ( 
4239) cs cee 
18,394 rf 


tn ee eee 762,343) 764,454 Balance 762,343 y ry 
SELF- ‘BALANCING REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, 1 925-89, and 1929-30. 
1928-29 | 1929-30 

£000. £000. 


oe 


‘ost Office Revenues required to meet expenditures............ cece deceeveecaes 57,200 58,110 
jad fund: Share of motor vehicles, duties..-....... 6. cece cece eee e eee e eee er ees 21,131 22,510 


PU as Se ROI Re te hE Shas Rid ating ie Oe Mg Sore art AR SOR ma ale 78,331 80,620 

o attra ww oa ee eet xg Same Geet aos Rene eR emer $380,531 | $392,387 

The surplus ia from revenue to redeem debt in The net decrease of the national debt in 1923-4 
1921 was £230,5, 789; in 1922, £45,693,247; in ; 1924-5, £34,251,565; and in 
01,515, Bane 1924, £48,329'073, and in 1924- Net increase in 1926-27 
884; ‘this is included as expenditure £7,029,80: 03. The net decrease in 1927-28 was 

udget. The deficit in £12,017, O49: and in 1928-29, £26,801,000. 

693, The budget for 1929-30 presented tothe House by 

Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, estimated the surplus at £4,096,000. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
R.| Revenues. |Expenditures .| Revenues. |Expenditures|| Year. Revenues. Expendit. 


et &. Ge £. £. 

161,894,000] 194,251,081 --| 185,090,286 1,425,984,666]1, 195,427,877 
156,756,209 i -{1,124;879,873]1,079, 186,627 
151,768,875 -+]| 198,242,897] 197,492,96! 3..) "914,01 "812/496,604 
150,413,528 te 6,694,080] 560,473,53 $e 788,840,211 
149,637,664 795, 776,711 


537,690] 151,812,004 oe '582|2" i 
151,578,295] | 152,292'395 234,565]2.096.221, $26,099,778 


PF 5 s * 5 ai 842" 395, 027 
131,696,456 157,944,611 at Seal 0, 3 cis 
203,850,588! 171,995,667 2h aoa Sis" 2 368. 233 
POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER pL IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1921. 
Popula- 
Ri CirtEs. tion. 


London (Greater)..... 7,476,168 


OW sens SRS «ofS iy 1,034,069 
_ Birmingham. . aig ahs 919,438 
en GOe ote chins 803,118} |Car 
ir 1 BLP sa. aunts 730,551 
MEPIS ce)sit:0 0.5016 1466 490,724 
Lee Sime ahives aivaie 458,320) 
“Edinburgh... vente sal, | 420,281 
Belt: 385,492 


59,100||South Shielas. |.) : a 
Hull 287,013 188/906 South shichas: 12220122 
é yD 274/955 45,592|/Burnley........-..... 
Nottingham...... 262,658 145,001 (St. Helen's 77017227! 
Rat Sa HG 143,304 Wolverhampton... 1°.) 


765,215,653 
798,349,190 
794,498,100 
796,736,382 
788,990,187 
779,164,704 
762,326,051 


GREA 


: , ¥YBAR. Total 
. (CALENDAR.) Imports. 
1G) SAR ae ea £768,734,739 | £525,2 
41914. 2.0.50. oe dete 696,635,113 31337 
REGS esis ad Hes See 851,893,350 


> 
— 


Receipts from customs duties on imports for the 
fiseal year 1928-29 were £118,972,000 (111,620,000 
in 1927-28) of which £59,086,000 was from tobacco; 
£13,912,000 from sugar; £5,740,000 from tea; 
£6,670,000 from spirits; £4,248,000 from wine; 

aa 978,000 from beer; £2,077,000 from matches; 
~ £709,000 trom cocoa; £198,000 from coffee; £643,000 

from dried fruits; £2,470, from motor cars and 
motorcyeles; £614,000 from clocks and watches; 
£239,000 from musical instruments; £192,000 from 
cinematograp! h films; £4,598,000 from silks and arti- 
ficial silks; ?2633,000 “ 
£290, and em- 
broidery; £101,000 ‘from cutlery; £584,000 from 


TONNAGE AT BRITAIN’S HOME PORTS. 


‘The net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and clearea with cargoce 
at the ports of the United Kingdom during sixteen years was: 


ENTERED WITH CARGOES. 


YEAR. 


British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign. Total. 
Tons. ‘ons. Tons. Tons. Tons. ons. 
1914... 5. eceeeses-| 28,928,893 14,131,890 43,060,783 32,515,814 23,452,755 55,968,56 
Rena? ae TENE abe ose att ceo OL, st 10,862,166 33,723,904 20,380,530 19,148,832 39,529,362 
Mev evecctevccet | L0217,30% 9,842,2 30,059,548 17,751,953 17,843,941 35,595,894 _ 
joi? OS ee eee, Cee cat 159 4,433,501 23,228,546 16,926,662 9,149,162 26,075,824 
BOIS sass do ao on eal fir 19,819,519 3,414,145 23,233,664 14,965,692 7,771,639 22,737,331 
BOTGsL: co csccciees se] 22,004,874 7,491,078 29,555,952 21,962,895 12,599,212 34,562,107 
25,508,999 10,986,320 36,493,319 23,532,459 13,193,076 | 36,725,535 
25,123,899 11,999,435 37,123,334 24/282'304 12,115,137 +397, a 
28'473,881 14,920,714 43,394,595 36,817,495 22,864,635 59,682,130 
33,079,445 18,012,594 51,092,039 42,139,130 28,551,848 70,690,978 
36,856,130 18,513,610 55,369,740 41,732,088 23,566,671 65,298,759 
34,597,114 17,524,710 52,128,700 | 37,148,012 878,931 58,028,317 
43,523,411 20,657,959 64,181,370 33,858,126 13,094,297 46,952, 
5 20,168,177 60,589,382 42,363,239 1,134,492 63,497,731 
40'220,157 20,116,564 60,336,721 43,377,782 21,070,769 64,448,551 


United States ships with cargoes entering British 

- ports totaled 486,897 tons in 1918, 1,625,498 tons 

‘in 1919, 2,366,123 tons in 1920, 2,750,739 tons in 

1921, 2,915,639 tons in 1922, 2,871,137 tons in 1923, 

- ¥,746,725 tons in 1924, 2,540,657 tons in 1925, 

2,679,629 tons in 1926, 2,797,532 tons in 1927, and 
3'210,262 tons in 1928. 


~* 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS SINCE 1801. 


_ Henry . .1801{Lord John ue , 1846) Marquis of Ballabiary. 
William Pitt. . .1804|Earl of Derb .1852| Mr. Gladstone . 
~ Lord Granville .1806| Parl of A 1852 yon of Rosebery 
” Duke of oe 1807| Viscount Palmerston. 1885| Marquis of Saliaburv......... 11895 
- Spencer Perceval. . .1809|arl of Derby......... .1858\ Arthur James Balfour........1902 
- Lord Liverpool. Se 1312| Viscount Palmerston......... 1859) Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. .1905 — 
rge C: ah Mb ae 1827) Parl Russell... seieve ess .. -1865| Herbert Henry Asquit Hi. < nea 19080 
ra Goderi Dees cveveces+- sl827|Barl of Derby...50...s.+s,..1866/H. H. Asquith cnet 2 sralSI5y 
os Uke of Well Bieta 823) DDASTAGH .ccwatls «sas 1868] David Lloyd George. .._..... -1916 
May) GiOYy sia 55 + +s celeste. oie +183 Pe rine eo prgeorgas . 1868] Andrew Mae Laws vcets 0001932 
~ Viscount Melbourne. alte oidh 0 Ten Earl of Beaconsfield. . :.1874| Stanley Baldwin............. 1923' 
- Sir Robert Peel...........-- 183 a gle e AO 9S ae aS = ating” Be Maeboviaia iretetesiaye be } 
‘elbo : ie of Salisbury......... 1885|Stanley Baldwin............. 
Si Robert oat oo tis Be Menaul ot ste ae: 1586] J. Ramsay MacDonald), ......1929 
-— 4 


754,121, 309 
762,463,625 /19 
733,072,610 
724,806,428]/ 1 
716,288,421 


706, 154.1 
1,161, "OBL 709 1 


: - BRITAIN'S TRADE AND COMMERCE, . S . 


nit’dKingdom.| Merchandise. 


430,721,357 95,474,16 
384,868,448 99 


1,334,469,269 
703, 542 


399, 
719,507,410 
767,257,771 
800. 83 


173,086,410 


651,892,504 125,565,633 777,458,137 27020, 331" 817 ¢ 
709,081,263 122,952,829 832,034,102 2,050,375,252 
723,427,455 120,352,491 843,779,946 '720,300° nh <d 


Mg 7,875,641,961 
:171623/097;128 
7,720,532;214 


EXPORTS. ‘ 


Foreign and 
Colonial 


£109,566,731 | £634,820,326 
526,195,523 


483,930,629 


D : 


ee AP £552,000 from packing ane aura ping bone } 
£57,000 from year al fr 


355,000 from table waters; £1,491,000 from sugar; 
ray 888,000 000 from matches and mechanical lighters: — 
50,000 from silk and artificial silk; £6,033,000 _ 
rate entertainments; £2,245,000 from betting: 
£4, 439,000 from liquor licenses (duties) ; E10 
from liquor licenses (monopoly values); £529, 000 
from other licenses; £1,394,000 hy setleneer ete.; oF 
and £367,000 from railway dut * . 
From April 1, 1920, the direc? foreign trade of the hone 
Irish Free State has been excluded. te 


ries 


CLEARED WITH CARGOnS. 


7 . ‘oe 

As from April 1, 1923, trade between Great Britain. 
and Northern Ireland on the one hand, and portsin 
the Irish Free State on the other hand, has been © __ 
regarded as foreign trade. From the same date the fe) 
trade of ports in the Irish Free State with ports : 
outside Great Britain and Ireland ceased to _be re~ 
corded in the navigation returns of the United 
Kingdom, 


m 7 


“AREA, 94,284 square miles: England, 50,874: 


: 5 ’ The United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
northwest corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 
__ Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea on the 
east and the English Channel separating it from the 
- mainland on the south. The Straits of Dover, 18 
miles wide, divide it from France. The northern 
_ end of Scotland lies due west from the southern end 
_ of Norway. : 
The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the coutinent 
_ opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
temperature of the Isles, which is mean at 49 degrees. 
nf ‘Rainfall is abundant, averaging 34 inches annually, 
put is seldom heavy at a given time, so that the 
<2 precipitation covers Cp fe periods, and fogs often 
e prevail in many parts, ‘‘Londoa Fog,” holding much 
soot in suspension, being peculiarly dense at times. 
. The coastline 1s tortuous, giving yery many har- 
' pors tor shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
deep sea craft may go. The northern ends are more 
rugged than the southern. Peculiar geological 
features are the chalk formation along the English 
- Channel, the chalk stratum run under the 
waters of the channel into France; and the same 
_ “hardpan” sub-stratum recurring as in many parts 


_ of France. 
ze The soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the eae 
<e show that the Scotch have attained a relatively. 
high per acre production by intensive cultivation. 
-. But centuries of tillage have rendered necessary the 
laborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 
ae The prevalent precipitation of moisture, together 
with the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
of vegetation of all sorts. The Isies were naturally 
_ covered with forests, which have been largely cut 
|, off to accommodate so large a population on so 
small an‘area, a total less than the American State 
_ of New Mexico, and only about twice that of all 
New England, with a population of 464.3 to the 
square mile. 


fe 


im 
oy - AGRICULTURE A GREAT INDUSTRY. 
__-__England, Wales and Scotland (including the Isle of 


Man) have a total land area of 56,391,000 acres. 
Distribution of the agricultural land in 1928, in 
‘thousands of acres, was: 


Woods, etc. Grazing Pasture. 


Arable, 

England. :... 1,697 3,535 13,266 9,473 

=m Wales... 4.2% 187 1,643 2,131 635 

Scotland..... 852 9,708 1,523 3,133 

Isle of Man.. 1 35 22 Cad 
$ Land actually under the plow 

_ steadily,—in 1928 over 1927, 145,700 acres; in 1927, 

94,020: ‘in 1926, 4,500; in 1925, 441,552;'in 1924' 

173,000; in 1923, ‘129/378; and in 1922, 308,000. 


7). 
- The import of wheat alone was about 52 787,000 
h about 


000 cwt 

~ Canada, 41 99,000 cwt.: 

Australia, 10,233,000 cwt.; and British Bast India, 
Cc 


Land Settlement Scheme, 

and July 31, 1922, 17,511 applicants were provided 
with small holdings aggregating 247,000 acres.. The 
number of holdings from one to five acres in Scotland 


tween Deceml 


tt, “si tiottgnaig ota, ads” a8 here 
otal, . "al otal, under ‘acres for 
Great Britain, $10,468. m 


’ The census of farm animals in Great Britain in 
June, 1928, was: Horses, 1,204,198; cattle, 7,239,781; 
sheep, 23,968,314; and pigs, 3,166,547. There were 
a see, ee 4,000,000 dogs, of which 250,000 were 

eed, ; 


aya Bh ee . : : J ae nets ee AVS . 7 ¢ 
Foreign Countries—United Kingdom.  __ 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. = 


ber, 1918 


“2 


“ 


aes? oo 
TRADE. 
Great Britain’s strength, however, is largely in 
manufact , Inining and trade. Coal, cottons 
textiles, woolen and wored tissues, iron and steel, 
machinery and vehicles .meluding locomotives and 
shipping) are the key industries supplying the bulk 
of the exports. The figures for the exports of these 
groups for 1926, 1927 and 1928 in thousands of 
pounds sterling were: ~ 


Exports 1926. 1927. 1928. 

Goals uztab sco eahies Bs 20.1o 45,5 39,062 
Cotton Goods....... .. 154,343 148,795 145,304 
Woolen Goods....... a 1,4 6,756 6,897 : 
Other textiles......... 56,021 .299 58,053 — 
Tron and i aia 5,077 69,429 16,802 
Cutlery, machinery, ete. 66,528 70,654 70,628 
Vehicles (incl. ships)... 583 35,414 46,965 


Raw cotton imports from the United States totalled 
1,694,000 bales in 1927; 2,308,000 in 1926; 2,457,000 
in 1925 and 1,986,000 in 1924. Exports of cotton 
eloth aggregated 4,117,683,000 square yards in 1927 
as compared with 3,834,482,200 in 1926 and 
4,435,617,800 in 1925. 2 
India is still far and away Great Britain's best 
customer for cotton goods, with China second, 
Australia third, Egypt fourth and Switzerland fifth, — 
in 1923. Canada, Japan, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and China, in that order, were her best cus- 
tomers for woolen goods. é 
Great Britain ranked second to the United States 


production of pig iron in 1928 was 6,611,300 tons; 
in 1927, 7,416, tons; in 1926, 2,458,000 tons;. in 
1925, 6,236,000 tons; in 1924,'7,319,000 tons; in 
1923, 7, tons; 1922, 4,90: tons; an 


»440,500 i 
in 1913, 10,260,000 tons. The production of steel 


The industry was hard hit by the coal strike in 
1926. But 5 furnaces were in blast in September and 
October, 1926. Great recovery was made in 1927; at 
the end of January, 152 furnaces were in blast com- 
pared with 144 January 31, 1926; and 341 open 
aes furnaces were lighted compared with BSL 

* ¢ 


Coal mining, after a disastrous year marked - 
wee regen: x strike is es showed ~ ie 
, aS seen by these Tes, 0) to suff 
further disaster by the strike of 1926: 5 " 


Production. sported: Value of 

ear. Tons. ‘ons. xXpor 
1! ESI «--229,532,000 24,931,853 £96,297,614 
1921,......,.163,500, 24,660,552 42,951,591 
1922... .......252,000, 64,198,384 — 72,592,500 
1923.........278,501,000 450, 99,835,646 
TORE Se cacee.. 273,260,000 61,651,273 52,067,600 
TORG aces ess 248,328, 50,837,118 50,476,211 

Heeger sis PEA Bas 

Ge Pde ews 264, 149, 45,530, 
LORS. eases 241,590,100 50,055,118 2 500 


Relief given to the coal indus' b red ul : 
of taxation in 1928 is estimated toi avout Peri 


& year. On June 30, 1929, 
170,000 miners out of work. 3 here ware Nene 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


at la 
Of the imports in 1927, 44 per cent. we 
drink and tobacco, as against 40 per cent. in the legt 
pre-war year, 1913; 29 per cent. were of raw materials 
as against 35 per cent. in 1913; and 27 per cent. were 
“3 man tured articles, as against 26 per cent. in 
R 


The value of these imports for th 
excluding bullion, in thousands of pounds Ung o 


Im; «2102505. 1996. "oar ees : 

Food, etc... 571,613 530,498 538,597 B31 O13 

Nigar 310300 S108 SNA ES 

Xa on sf om 973 322,413 318,016 
‘or ne 

Benepe 2,303 2,155 2,653 3,065 
non-dut'd. 3,893 2,552 3,009 9,12’ 


Total... .1,322,858 1,242,864 1,218,341 1,196, 


Foreign Countries—United Kingdom. 


ara 

Foods, etc.. 54,997 50,466 52,279 54.272 

Raw mat'is. 84371 47151 76°35 _70'169 

Mid.articles. 616,279 538,179 563/914 578,629 
forfood.. 2,279 1,717 1,898 —+1,99. 

Parcel post. 15,142 14'380 14°639 «18'368 
Total.... 773,086 651,893 709,081 723,429 

Re-exports. . 

Foods, ete.. 32,165 26,346 26,514 27,538 

crane 3? ue Be Oe 

Animals hot = : ane 
for food. . 109 134 160 280 
Total..... 154,411 125,566 122, i 
Total, 2.958 | 120,352 


Total. ..2,250,355 2,020,323 2,050,375 2,040,719 
The so-called invisibie items for 1927 were estimated 
by the British Board of Trade to be: Net income 
from overseas investment £270,000,000 7 
000,000 in 1926); net income from shipping; £14),- 
000,000  (£120,000,000 in 1926); 
£63,000,000 (£60,000,000 in 1926); other services, 
£15,000,000 (£ 15,000,000in 1926) ; total, £488,000,000. 
port charge of 
£392,000,000 leaves a surplus balance of £96,000,000 
as Ca dag with a debit balance of 212,000,000 in 
e 


1926. invisible balances in recent years (000 
omitted) are: 
, Visible Invisible 
Debit. Credit. Balance. 

ROT were reaeaéae £392,000 £488,000 +£ 96, 
E926. 55. cectes se. 477,000 5,000 — 12, 
1925.......+...-- 395,000 449,000 + 54,000 
SOUE. Fae ss assess. 349,000 435,000 + 86,000 
1923.........+++- 220,000 373,000 + 153,000 
ls ee eee 170,000 325,000 + 155,000 
1920..... «eeee-s- 343,000 595,000 + 252,000 
UEOUE CLG oye e< vee 158,000 339,000 + 181, 
A ee eee 142,000 280,000 + A 


Sir Robert Kindersley, President of the National 
Sayings Committee, estimated that British capital 
invested abroad as of May 1, 1928 totals £3,990,- 
000,000, an increase of £490,000,000 over 1913; 
Sir Robert estimated that in 1927 actual new savings 
in Great Britain amounted to £86,000,000. New 
foreign and overseas capital issues in 1928 amounted 
to £143,384,000. New capital issues for domestic 
purposes totaled £219,135,000. 

The prevailing policy of the British Empire for 
the greater part of the last century has been not to 
impose trade barriers on entrance of goods into the 
British Isles or the nudying Tesco of the empire. 
This free trade policy has modified by certain 
attached countries, which at times have even im- 
posed import duties on goods from the mother coun- 
try. since the World War, under the disloca- 
tion of world industry and commerce and the unset- 
tlement of the fiscal affairs of the Allies and their 
enemy countries, certain preferential arrangements 
haye been made, and some barriers have been 


LR eco ghar ene ae 
18.4% in’ 1926, and 18.87% in 1925; and took 641% of 
all British ex in 1997, as against 7.5% in 1926, 
and 6.7% in 1925. Of total imports the percentage 
Soeeined trem the British Empire in 1927 was 30.1%; 
in Pte ecal canine a wea 
total value of ex S the pei 
the British phe | was 46% in 1927; 48.6% in 1926; 
and 43.3% in 1925. 

Trade with the United pore was: 


Cal. Year. a Exports. 

1923 de. Irish Free St). $855-895.991 $356,867,428 
1923 (inc. Irish Free St.). 882,321,257 071,815 
1924 (ine. Irish Free St.). 982/034/509 366,476,902 
1925 (exc. Irish Free St.) 1,033,856,369 412,704,535 
1926 (exc.Irish Free St.) (972,384,840 383,189,536 
1927 (exe. Irish Free St.) 840,058,638 357,930,937 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 


The railways which had been taken over by the 
Government during the war were returned to their 
owners under the Decontrol Act in August, 1921. 
The Railways Act of 1921 provided for a consolida- 
tion of the ing 120 systems into four large 
geographical stems, to secure uniformity, efficiency 
and economy of operating conditions. four 


Company (Group I). 
th Wi e 


hie d 
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capital of £148,000,000; and 90,000 stockholders, 

The Great Western Railway Company (Group ID. 
comprising the Great Western, the Alexandra 
Docks and Railways, Barry, Cambrian Cardiff, 
Rhymney and Taff Vale constituents, which have 
twenty-eight subsidiary lines, a total 

main-line track 3,800 miles and capital of 

£146,894,466, and 135,108 stockholders. 
he London, Midiand & Scottish Railway Com- 
pany (Group III), composed of the London & 

North Western, Midland, Lancashire & York- 

Shire, North Staffordshire, Furness, Caledonian, 

Glasgow & South Western, and Highland con- 

Stituents amalgamated and absorbin; 

Seven_smaller companies, with a total trackage 

of 7,790 miles and capital of £406,429,175, and 

308,028 stockholders; and ; 

The London & North Eastern Railway Company 

(Group IV), made up of the North Eastern, Great 

Central, Great Eastern, Great Northern, & 

Barnsley, North British, and Great Northern of 

Seotland, seven constituents amalgamated and 

absorbing twenty-six other subsidiary roads, this 

group totaling about 6,590 miles of main track, 

having a capital of £364,871,121, and 252,961 

Stockholders. The total paid up capital of the 

four great companies being £1,066,195,762; aid 

the total number of stockholders being 786,097. 

Grand total of mileage (1927) is 20,400 miles. 

The first and last groups were in operation from 
Jan. 1, 1923. Consolidation was completed on Oct. 
1, 1923, The rolling stock of all lines is in process 
of modernizing and standardization; larger and more 

werful locomotives built, also larger freight cars. 

ew non-stop, long distance runs have been intro- 
duced and long runs speeded up. Im 1928, 1,196,- 
420,000 passengers were carried, and the freight 
traffic exceeded 325.4 million tons. 

For the four groups an entirely new issue of cor- 
Porate securities supersedes the numerous previous 
individual . issues; instead of some two hundred 
separate railway stocks on the market, the Stock 
Exchange now deals in less than forty. In place of 
Some 1,350 railway directors, requiring the expendi- 
ture annually of some £200,000 in_fees, there are 
Dow 102 positions only (21 in the Southern Group 
25 in the Western, 28 in the London-Midland, and 
28 in the North Eastern for the present). 

The act further provided for a periodical revision 
of the traffic charges through the Railway Rates Tri- 
bunal, a permanent board of three ‘“‘experienced’’ 
men, the chairman, a lawyer, one in commercial 
affairs aud the other in the railway business, ap- 
Pointed for seven years. This court has already 
Teclassified merchandise into twenty-one groups. 
Substantial reductions in freight rates were made in 
1922 and passenger rates were cut to first-class 244d. 
per mile, and third-class 144d. per mile, making a 
uniform basis cf 50 per cent. over the pre-war rates. 


twenty- 


The act stipulates that charges shail be levied suffi- 


cient to provide annual net standard and revenue 


equivalent to the net revenue of 1913, allowance . 


being made for additional capital outlay. In this 
way the rate fixing powers of the Tribunal are legally 
limited.’ If a surplus developes, 20 per cent. goes to 
the companies and 80 per cent. must be applied 
under supervision of the Tribunal to betterments or 
reduced rates, 

The British Railways Rate Tribunal reported their 
decision on July 1, 1927, to take effect on Jan, 1, 1928. 
The standard basis of goods freight and of mineral 
rates is to be 60% above the base rates (pre-war), 
prevailing Jan, 14, 1920. The present ordinary fares 
G07 over pre-war rates) of 244 d. (5 cents) a mile 

rst class, and 134 d. (3 cents) a mile third class, 
were authorized as standard. The fixed gross revenue 
of the four railway groups has been set at £196,632,- 
901, and the standard reyenue at £50,057,847. Of 
the standard revenue, the figures for the four railways 
London Midland & Scottish, £20,326,622; 
London & North Eastern, £14,787,733; Great 
Western, £8,312,013; and Southern, £6,631,479. 
Those standard Ce had been provisionally ap- 
proved on Dec. 31, 1926. 

The third major provision of the act aims to give 
easy and final decision to railway labor matters by a 
definite procedure from local through to national 
wages boards, There were 677,148 railway employees 
March 31, 1928 as against 683,077 in 1927, 689,264 
in 1926, and 702,062 in 1925. 


Ni rn, 
£1,252,890 (15.5%); and Southern, £237,067 (3.5%). 
For 1928 the pee receipts of the four railways 


10 
io was 79.40 (2) 3% etre "Owing 

ey ratio was 79. . . Owing 
es decline in revenue fn 1938, 2 cut of 24% in 
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. accommodates steamers up 12,850 tons. 


« 


‘all wages and salaries was agreed to by the unions; 
% was Peatimated to bring a saving of £3,000,000 a 


USE OF ELECTRICITY. 


In 1926 the amount of electricity generated in 
Great Britain was about 7,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, of which 5,069,000, 000 was sold by public 
utilities, the balance being required for railroad, 
tramway, and traction purposes; 69.3% was used for 
power, while 20.3% was consumed tor lighting and 
domestic purposes. Steam plants produce 98.09% 
of we DONE generated, wt wie ae average fuel con- 
sumption 0} poun: 

The revenue was £40, rota 76 jn°1924-25. The 
working expense, including cost of energy, purchased, 
put excluding capital charges, was £23,409,893. The 
average cost per kilowatt-hour was 1. 01 d., and. the 
average revenue per kilowatt-hour was 1. 76 d. 

The electrical supply district of London covers an 
area of 1,797 square miles and has a population ex- 
ceeding g, 000,000. There are 44 municipal companies 
and 45 private companies in this district. The kilo- 
watt-hours ay in 1924-25 amounted to 964,924,072, 
an increase of 14.2% over 1923-24. The revenue 
amounted to £10,713,154. The generating ent 
capacity at the end ‘of the year was 848,517 kilowatts, 
an increase of 11.7% over 1923-24, and the net capital 
expenditure amounted to £48,201,346. 

Great Britain has approximately 10,000,000 homes, 
ot pores 1,400,000 or 14% are wired for electri city, as 

impared with the United States figure of 2 000, 
ofw ich 14,500,000, or 55.8%, are wired for electricity. 
The installation of telephones had on Dec. 31, 
1927 reached 1,635,000, or one to every 27 inhabitants. 

The British’ Isles have many canals—total mile- 
age 4, “eth of which 3, pay are in England and Wales, 
184 in Scotland, and 848 in Ireland. 

The merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1 
1929, included 7, at steamers of 18,123,887 net tons; 
465 motor ships of 1,922,383 net tons; and 389 sailing 
ships of 120,061 net tons; total, 8,225 ships of 20,- 
166,331 net tons. 

In harbor development the United Kingdom 
has made broad strides. The improvement of the 
banks of the Thames River, which flows through 
London, has been extensive. Contracts for new 
docks and We ag Pe at Tilbury, to cost about 


. £4,000,000, were let by the Port of Yondon Author- 


ity in ‘July, 


26, to be completed in five years. 
Shipp: 


using the Port of London in 1927 reached 


@ record tonnage of 52,576,755 net tons. 
Tidal gates for the iverpool docks and piers are 
not duplicated. They enable the accommodation of 


‘aught craft regardless of the stages of the 
es. A ship canal, 3544 miles lo’ makes Man- 

chester a py seaport of the Kin 

structed in 1887-94, at a yo of £17,000,000, it 


merchandise paying toll in 1927 was 6,359,420 tons, 
& record, and the traffic cag were £1,576,237. 
Southampton is the fi hig ss ger port of the 
kingdom; ee. 122, 703 1 “ from that port, ex- 
Beolinig Th Liverpool by 10,000; and arrivals were 76,656, 
6,000 more than at Liverpool, 


THE TRADE UNIONS, 


‘The coal strike of 1926 began on May 1; was fol- 
lowed by the Cg aigt — ay 4-12, and Settlement 
Decame general of November. The 
World Almanac oe SOTA pp. 564-5.) The Trade 
Unions on Jan. 21, 1927, approved by a Wes Hy of 
1,745,000 votes, the conduct and the calling off of the 
general strike by its General Council. 

An outcome of the strike was the Conservative 
Government's Trade Union bill fought: over in 
Parliament for two months in the spring and finally 
passed by eet ied closure for the first time since 
1921, on June 23 by a majority of 215. The act, 
Somewhat moderated in debate, establishes as funda- 
mental principles that a Hegre strike is illegal and 
no man shall be penalized for refusing to take part; 
that intimidation in illegal; that no man shall be com- 
pelled to subscribe to the funds of any particular 
party unless he so desires; and that civil service 
employees must give undivided allegiance to the 
State. Associations of employers were placed on the 
same basis as labor unions with reference to lock- 
outs, political levies, and other activities of indus- 
Be enbaaip mn, Trades Unk ed 

embership es ions totaled 3,673,144 
in 162 organizations at the 60th Trade Union congress 
Sept. 3, 1929. The number reported at the congress 
of 1928 was 3,814,842. The high mark was 6,996,000 
in 1920. The’ government group of 13 o} nizations 
with 167,916 members in 1927 was reduced to 6 
greups with 29,688 members because of withdrawal 

of Post Office workers and others on account MS the 
ani Be gaa Act of 1927. ie CO. of 1928 
a8 orsed by a vote of 3,075, 00 te to 656, the policy 
faunte cooperation ‘between employers and 


Foreign Countries-- United Kingdom. 


workmen and instructed its general council to 
ceed with discussion with Lord Melchett (Sir 

Mond) and his colleagues, on all questions of indus- 
trial reorganizations and to take steps with the eal 
federation of Employers’ Organizations to establish 
a National Industrial Council and machinery for 
the settlement of disputes. The congress~of 1929 
voted for the continuance « this conference. It also 
urged resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Russia, as it would stimulate trade. 

The British Trades Union Congress on Sept. 8, tae 
voted, 2,551,000 to 620,000, to sever relations wi 
the Soviet Trade Union so long as the present Bet 
attitude and policy were maintained; and declared 
unalterable opposition to the Trade Union bill. 

The Labor party at its conference Oct. 3, 1927, 
took action in excluding the Communists. The reg- 
istered membership of the British Communist party 
in September 1927 was 7,300, having dropped from 
over 10,000 in 1926. The British Cooperative ae 4 
ties, numbering about 1,450, with a membership in 
Union Congress, June a 1927, voted 1,960 to 1, $43 
to join the Labor party. 


THE LIQUOR TRADE. 


Great Britain’s drink bill in ape eae £301,300,000 
(£315,000,000 in 1925); this included 12,869,000 
gallons of whisky (14,010, 00 in 1925); 26,600,000 
Darrels of beer (27,600,000 in 1925): and 16,492,000 
gallons of wine (1 5,840,000 in 1928). 
spirits was 72s.6d. 
before the war. ‘he customs and excise duties in 
1926-27 on spirits amounted to £43,531,000, on beer 
£84,187,000, and on wine £ 331,000. Northern 
Treland’s drink bill in 1926 was bout £5,000,000, a 
decrease of about £3,000,000 from 1926; and the 
Irish Free State £16, 500,000, a decrease’ of about 


The tax on 


— om Housing Acts of 1919, 1923 and eas 
the number of houses ae in England and Wal 
ce the armistice to March 30, 1929, was 
1274, 532, of which 838, 792 were built with State 
assistance Ad ont 740 without State assistance. 
ts of Exchequer subsidy have been 
14, 308 ars ($361, O76 age “the peed for 1928-59 
was £10,669,974.. The subsidy houses built by 
private en’ ware inode tinued Sept. 30, 1929. 
In Scotland from i919" to Dec. 31, 1927, the number 
of houses built with Government ce was 
69,966 including 2,228 steel houses. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE DOLES. 


employment continues the 
political problem. The number 

below 12,000,000, cov 

ong Insurance 


t economic and 
red workers 
by the Unem- 


who receive tet Mire hae hee riers 
u: 
record of the unemployed (000 omitted) is: 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1998. 
1 13s 4,352 1199 1434 


1,00 

4 606 15550 1,076 

. 1247 1295 17516 1,132 .1,375 
The 1,190,000 unemplo: on Aug, 26, 1 \ 

teat, 899, 000; women, 218,000; boys ee wes 


The Minister of Seah reported = 
ment had varied from 1,9; OBL lin anune Tae ee 
a minimum of 978,200 in ao 23, 1927, the lowest in 


fact since 1920. In June 1926, the for 
years, with 1,669,000 out of work, 1 nee miners on 
strike were not included. The p 

June 24, 1921, when 2,044,639 ee mle Mere ar of 


which 1,459,639 were men. ‘The total amount paid 
doles by the Government i 1 

= ve on and in 1046. ae 24,726,310 feral ee 

Vverage humber of unemployed - 

mate payments to them for six yearn Wi 4 ae apgrer 


Ave. Une ak 
be ee March 31) emploved: oe 
ee MRO. ‘000. 
1921-22 LIILIITIILL. 2780000 52,850,000. 
1OBe BB sarssereerseee++++71360,000 21/680, 000 
1923-24... seeeeeeecees «1,203,000 — 35,971,000 
1924-25....eceecceecceeees 977,000  47,216'500 
1925- a Ranged. peNeeee Seat 50,201,758 


Total Payments...................£261,919,258 


“ae e toenl ambune ts @ from the rates in England 


1925- Heine and in 
Seotlanat £3,678,000. ‘Total 4 35 078.06 
The total number of area Tunaties 
in asylums, those roie most relief only, and 


r gallon as compared with 14s.9d.~ 


ee mh eed ee 


wae 
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7 f (domiciliary and institutional) 

id and Wales at the end of June, 1928, w. 
1,088,000 (1,171,000 in June 1927, and’ 618,000 in 
Juhe 1914). —— is 277 to the 10,000 of the esti- 


ed ac n. 

In 1926 under the workmen’s compensation and 
employers liability acts in seven large groups of 
industries employing 7,001,795 persons in 2,345 fatal 
cases £674,611 was paid and in 368,563 non-fatal 
cases £5,332,310, a total of 370,908 cases and 
£6,006,921. In 1925 in 3,030 cases £864,726 was 
paid, and in 473,045, £5,778,204 was paid. The 
‘alling off in 1926 was due to the coal stoppage for 
in mining alone cases fell from 214,405 in 1925 fo 
ad in 1926. 


ension services of all kinds carried in the budget 
estimates totaled £127,459,000 in 1926-27, and 
£129,246,000 in 1927-28. Of this war pensions were 
£63,957,000 in 1926-27 and £61,877,000 in 1927-28; 
old age pensions, £29,983,000 and £32,746,000, (with 
£4,000, additional in contributory account each 
year); and State employees, teachers and police, 
£29,707,000, and £30,623,000. The number of war 
Menyeriie on March 31, 1926 was approximately 


*easuals, eg approximately 125,000) in recei: 
of Poor Law relie: 4 hh 
aS 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


The total number of pensions payable under the 
Old Age Pensions Acts March 25, 1927, was 1,031,575 
361,140; women, 60,435). To this must be 
66,132 pensioners under the Widows’, Orphans’ 

Olid Age Contributory Pensions Act of 1925, 
making a total of 1,197,707. Of these, 1,175,259 

_ were payable at the full 10s. rate, and 22,448'at other 
+ rates, from 8s. to 1s. a week. The total amount 
r een leer during the year was approximately 

The number of applications for pensions during the 
year was: contributory, 234,898; non-contributory, 
163,377. Claims rejected and pensions revoked dur- 
ing the year totalled 46,235, of which 10,329 were on 
account of age, 14,316 on account of poor relief, 19,338 
on account of means, and 2,252 for other reasons. 

The number of non-contributory pensioners of 
whose death information reached the pensions 
officers was 117,443. 

Old age pensions were introduced into Great 
Britain by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith when 
Prime M in 1908 and were later extended 
by_ Lloyd George in his famous budget as Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer. These pensions ran up to 
five shillings weekly for persons who had reached 
the age of seventy and about 1,000,000 pensioners 
were on the rolls at a cost to the state of about 

pensions were raised 
resident of the 


if e loner’s yearly means did not exceed 
£26 5s; above that sum the pension degeased by 
2s for every £5 5s until at £47 5s it e 


916, 791 old 
week, On March 31, 1924, there were 916, re) 
pensions able, 326,805 to men and 589,966 to 
- women. ie budget carried for old age pensions 
£23,300,000 in 1923-24, and £24,201, in 1924-25. 
The provisions of the act were greatly expanded 
by Parliament in 1925 on the initiative of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Churchill, who made it a 
feature of his budget. The new act in effect Jan 4, 
Harise Puscrages scheme, thst Ws to 10 pet cent 
a urance scheme, . 
oh United Kingdom. 
for widows, orphans 
These 


iinlines and ue other children three shillings 
weekly till they reach the age of fourteen. 
strictions and means of tests on insured persons 
over seventy will be abolished and the beneficiaries 
of the new one will athe ca shillings weekly 
after. 0} -five. 

All domestic Eeoyants and agricultural laborers 
will come under the new plan. The only workers 
who do not ate those earning more than £250 ¥ 
year or who belong to pode occupations, suc 
‘as the police force and civil service, schoolmasters 
and the like, who have their own scheme of 

‘annuating. : 
“ae OSS DSP tet a le atta Pata 
Ao eo eoocm Liability’ would be capitalized at $3,- 
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Sa Er ee 
COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE. 


Compulsory insura: 
forthe preven nee against loss of health and 


insured July, 1920, 15,850,000, of 
The average pay- 


a ‘Om: 
ments for nine years (1913-21) in England and 
t 3,368,620; 
women, £1,548,933; for disablement benefit: Men, 
£840. Average annual 


overseas settlement plan, which Wei oe 
from April, 1919, to Dec. 21, 1922, 82,196 British 
ex-service men and women with their children 
(87,199 men, 21,672 women and 23,325 children) 
34.763 chose Australia; 58,560 Oeamaes 1a annione: 
ose Talia; 26, anada; 12,800 Ni 

d, and 5,894 South Africa. ray 
Under the Empire Settlement Act which was 
passed in the ee of pees the number of assisted 
age 24 granted to emigrants up to Oct. 1, 1928, 
Was 256,232. Of these 140.556 went to Australia. 


40,636 to New Zealand; 66,166 to Canada; and 739 
to_South Africa. 
Emigration for the last 3 years to non-European 
Sa 1926. 1927 
P 1928. 
United States 8,7. 25,662 22,345 
‘ 52,916 54,709 
0,991 28,714 
South Africa 332 «872 Tore 
India and Ceylon... 0t2 6 6476 | 65 


The birth and death-rates in England and Wales 
for the last six years are: 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1998. 
Birth rate... 19.7 18.8 183 17.8 166 16.7 
Deathrate... 116 122 122 117 123 117 


The expectation of life at birtn in Greats Britain 
is now eleven years greater for males and thirteen 
years greater for females than it was sixty years 


ago. 
The census of 1921 returned 79.3% of the popula- 

tion of England and Wales ne in urban districts. 

The proportion of aliens was 60: 

nanber of Americans living in England was 19.171 


land, 6,500. strength of the Metropolitan 
police (London) in 1928 was 19,379. The Commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police is Viscount Byng, 
who took office at Scotland Yard Nov. 7, 1928. 

The new Law of Property Act in effect Jan 1, 1926, 
changes and L geod simplifies the British Law regard- 
ing ownership and transfer of real estate. It 
abolished many ancient tenures and feudal rights and 
agloeg! only two ways of holding land in England— 

free hold and lease hold for a term of years. It 

abolished all legal distinction between the sexes in | 
land holding and does away with the old rule of 
primogeniture in the inheritance of iand where the 
owner dies intestate. ° 


EDUCATION. 


The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, eaeh with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably in- 
tertwined in the fabric of British history. But 
there are many others in England, London, Dur- 
ham, Manchester, + opr Inn, ‘Liverpool, Leeas, 
Sheffield, Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, 
St. SAE Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
one les. 

At the sixteen universities there were, in 1927-28, 
5,006 professors and 47,666 resident students. Nine 
colleges exclusively for women had 2,080 students. 

For elementary schools the budget for 1927-28 
carried £53,258,000, which includes the expenditure 

Soe nuelated In ailition py load edasee 
ounts appropriat ion - 
tio! ‘gin land and Wales alone totaled 


ti in Eng! 
for 1927-28, £14,490,000 The Lc deg school 
limit in Engla 


1 

of 
2 tyes or ri Band: ant 
186,010 teachers, ° In Scotland there were 2,903 
aera event in the year 1929 was the reunion 
of the Church of Scotland (membership, 760, ) 
and the United Free Church (membership, 536,380. 


* totaled approximately £ 
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‘0 tional church under the first name which 
oa Voted by the General Assemblies of the two 
bodies in Edinburgh on May 24, 1929. 


GOLD IN BANK OF ENGLAND. 


highest, £176,584,362, on Sept. 13, 1928. 
exports tollowéd. Before the war the largest amount 
ever held was £53,634,723, on — 12, 1914. 

The statement of the Bank of England for the 
week ending Oct. 30, 1929, as compared with the cor- 
oe nan week of one and two years ago, is as fol- 

lows (000 omitted): 


1927 1928. 1929. 
Total.’ Total. Total. 
Gold holdings..... - £151,251 £164,921 £132,142 
Reserve in ban 
dept., gold & notes 4,425 50,167 33,321 
Notes in circulation 136878 076 134,500 358,819 
Public deposits... .. 14,133 14,383 
Other deposits..... 100, hia 103,523 96,231 
IBAGRErsACCOUNtS. 2.) wees TSS 58,106 
Other ‘accounts... 9 Je. ee eet 38,125 
Govt. securities 44,610 42,62 68,852 
Other securities... . 60,673 42,562 26,123 
Ratio of Reserve... 28.22% 43.64% 30.12% 


On Nov. 29, 1928, the fiduciary currency was 
amalgamated with Bank of England note issues, 
adine at that time £234,199,000 to the amount of 
Bank of England notes outstanding. 

The Bank of England has been authorized to issue 
these notes as a fiduciary issue u es to £260,000,000 
in excess of its gold holdings and may not exceed 
this amount without Government sanction; this is 
in addition to the amount of notes it issues up to 
the full equivalent of the seid in ee issue department. 


The Bankers’ Clearing Hi London, ohn on 
that clearings for 1928 Fotaied: 2 £ 204, 729,000, 
increase of 6.3% over £41,550,541,000 in 1927, 


which was then @ new record. 

Savings deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank 
and in the Trustee Sa Banks on Sept. 1, 1929 
£361,600,000, and in addi- 
tion £360,000,000 in National savings certificates 
were. outstanding. 

Great Britain in the year ending March 31, 1929, 
according to the Commissioners of Internal Revenue, 
had 543 millionaires (in pownds sterling) whose 
aggregate income was $278, a 000, averaging more 
than $500,000 each. Those whose income exceeded 


the $50,000 to $100,000 brackets, 2,045 from aes 000 
to $200,000, and 278 from $200,000 to $250, 

The gross Income’ reported to the astute 
was £2,904,01 18, thi 530,000 no 


000,000 ($1,100,000-, 
. The total number of individuals with incomes 
ae nore van te limit of £120 ($600) 
more than half of whom were Telieved t by 
sbanmeorts and allowances, leaving approximately 
2,250,000 to pay income taxes for the y 
The rates (local eng produced. in 1928-29 
in Great Britain £41,058,000 i relief of the poor, 
£40, ee 000 for education, £11,173,000 for police, 
and £95,530,000 for other ‘services 
The. hecese for 1929-30 (see table) brought in 
Conservative Chancellor of 


by Winston Churchill, 
the Exchequer, abolished the tea duty in existence 


since Queen Elizabeth’s time. The four-pence a 
pound duty brought the government about £6,000,- 
000, which is an immediate saving to all the peo le. 


Rating relief was provided to the extent of $12, 

O a year for the farmer immediately. The taxes 
on betting in effect since Nov. 1, 1926, were repealed 
and & personal license tax of £10 a year put on book- 
makers and £40 a year on each telephone in a book- 
Taker's office. Increase of duties were put on 
breweries and tobacco manufacturers and excise 
duties on liquor retailers reduced. The Government 
allowances for the year to aid Siraend building were 
increased by_ $40,000,000 to $115,000,000. 

The new Labor Government on taking office at 
once negotiated a treaty with Soviet Russia for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations, assurances being 

ven by Russia that thereupon definite questions, 

mcluding propaganda and debt and war ¢ 
would be considered. The treaty was ratified by 
the Soviet Government Oct. 11, but had yet (Nov. 5) 
to be considered by Parliament. 


ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE, 


_ The regular army, exclusive of India, numbered 
March 31, 1928, 9,259 officers and 138,573 men; 
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total strength of the cav: arm, § ge , oF all ranks 
ee 1 iia 21 of Rove eaiho ds al adler. 2,965: ofinfantry, 


78,337). Bi sin Gr ‘mumbeted 59,978. 
The of the Se terrtvorials — tain, D 
1928, was 140,699 of all ranks. e strength of the 


army reserve was 92,000. The PP aes for 1929-30 
eo ideds a ct ere personnel 2 bee 500 officers 
neluding 2 troops 
anThe budge t estimate tor the Army in 1929-30 was 
,545, 000; in 1928-29, £40,050,000; in 1927-28, 
£44565, 00 in 1926-27, £42,500,000; and in 1925-26, 
£44, 


The strength of the navy in its chief units, Feb.1, 
1929, was: Battleships, 16; battle c 4; 

52; airplane carriers, ae destroyers, 156; and sub- 
tharines, 52; with 9 cruisers, 20 destroyers, 18 sub- 
marines and 1 aircraft carrier building. The pte 
cruiser Hood, commissioned 1921, is of 41,200 dis- 
pines, carries eight 15-inch guns, and has a 


subsequent building progr: 

peoqust estimates aorvided” fort the construction of 
five 10,000 ton cruisers and two destroyers, all 
completed. 


1925-26,—four 10,000-ton cruisers, and two others 
of the same type for the Australian navy (Australia 
and Canberra) to replace the obsolete cruisers Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, all completed. 

1926-27,—two 10,000 ton cruisers, one 8,400 ton 
cruiser, six submarines, two depot and repair ships, 
all building. 

1927-28,—one 8,400 ton cruiser, nine destroyers, 

submarines, two mine sweepers, all buil 

_1928-28,—two 8,000 ton cruisers, nine destroyers, 
six sub: 
1929-30,—one 10,000 ton cruiser, two 8,300 ton crui- 
sers, one ‘airplane carrier, nine destroyers, one fleet 
submarine, five submarines, one net layer. 

The building of two 10,000 ton cruisers and one 
8,000 ton cruiser which were on the program has 
been, held up. 

The mnel Jan. 1, 1914 numbered 144,871; 
and for 928-29, 98,800, of whom 8,000 were officers. 

The bu et estimate for the navy for 1929-30 was 
bir oe for 1928-29, £56,920,000; for wee te 

40,000’ net: for 1926-27, "£58, 100,000; and for 
foos-26° £60,500,000. 

The Royal Air Force was created in April, 1918, 
by the amalgamation of the army and navy wings. 
At the close of the war, November, 1918, it was 
composed of 30,122 officers, 263,410 airm and 
3,300 service airplanes. we March 15, 1934, it 
was composed of 3,500 31,500 airmen 
and 460 first-line airplanes (exclusive of reserve 
and training machines); 1,000 were added to the 

et in 1925. The strength of the Air Force 

1, 1929, was 73 squadrons (of 12 airplanes each), 
Gab being regular and 8 auxillary air service. Of these 
38 were in England and 22 athass while 25 flights 
(of 6 planes each and equivalent ‘to 9 Squadrons) 
were attached to the Navy. To the Home Defence 
force were ed 25 and the 8 a 


ng in India, but including those servin 

in Iraq, Palestine and Aden. ¥3 

The budget estimate for 1929-30 was £16,200,000; 
for 1928-29, £16,050,000; for 1927-28, £15, 150, ,000; 
for 1926-27; £16, ‘000/000: for 1925-26, £15, 531,000; 
and for 1924-25, £14.511,000, For ‘civil aviation 
£000,000 was allotted i gig2-29 £464,000 in 1927- 
28, and £357,000 in . The air routes main- 
tained ee London-Sdane cre eg eee 

™, on-Paris. mdon-Brussels-Cologne, an 
Cairo-Bagdad. safe 

The Croydon airdrome near London eccupies ae 
acres and as developed by the Air Ministry at 
cost of £267,000 in 1928 has become one of ee 
finest and best equipped airports in the world. 


NORTHERN IRELAND, 
(Ulster.) 
AREA; 5,237 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1926; 1 1256,3222 
CAPITAL, Belfast, population, 1926, 425,156: 
The Duke of Abercorn, K. G., K. P. 
Nov. 30, 1869); appointed Dec.” f° toob sen ae six 
years; reappointed for six years from Dec. 8, 1928. 
Prime Minister, Viscount Craigavon (Sir James 
Craig), 1921. ; 
Minister of Finance, H. M. Polloe’ 
Minister of Home Affairs, Sir R. BUH Bates. 


Minister of Education, Viscount Char 
Minister as Labor, J. M. Svea, etait 


“ 


‘ 


} 
i 
| 


rd 
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Mintster of Agriculture, Sir E. M. Archdale, Bt. 
Minister of Commerce, J. Milne Barbour. 


' Speaker, the Hon. Henry Mulholland. 


tonnage. , s 


Secretary to Cabinet, C. H. Blackmore. 
Chatrman cf Senate, Marquis of Dufferin*and Ava. 

Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Treland, 
together with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The last 
two returned two Nationalist-Sinn Fein Members of 
Parliament at the November, 1922, election on a 
pro-Free State platform by a majority of about 
7,000. The elected members did not take their 
Seats in the Imperial Parliament, nor did the nine 
elected Nationalist members to the Northern Irish 
Parliament take theirs. 

Joseph Devlin, Nationalist, took his seat in the 
next Parliament and with his colleague was returned 
to the Imperial Parliament elected in 1929. 

In the general election of May 22, 1929, the result 
was: Unionists (Government), 38; Nationalists, 11; 
Labor, 1; Independent Unionists, 2. 

A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
Ment for Northern Ireland was established in 1920 
and “contracted Sut" of the newly established 
Irish Free State in December, 1922. The Parlia- 
ment consists of a Senate of 26, and House of Com- 
mons of 52, both elected with power to legislate in 
local matters except such as are of Imperial concern 
or specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 
of Commons. 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which makes 

deductions and remits the remainder to the 
local exchequer; the contribution to the Imperial 
exchequer being tentatively paid at £7,920,000 a 
year. Total income and expenditures were: 


Income. Expend. Surplus 
£16,980,828 £16,948,786 £32,042 
14,536,857 14,490,079 46,778 
13,240, 13,089,000 151,000 
12,726,000 12,676,000 ,000 
11,173,000 11,138,000 35,000 
,024, 0,775,000 249,000 
842, 10,832,000. 7 ~ 306.5% 


The census of April, 1926, returned the population 
of Northern Ireland as 1,256,322, an increase of 
0.5 per cent. over 1911. The population of Belfast 
was 425,156, with 35,288 in its suburban districts. 
The country is larger than Connecticut by 300 
square miles, 


, 393,374; 
Methodists, 


tion in 1926 was 12,844, in 1925, 8,723, and 
In 1924, 8,000. 
Ulster in 


ans, 
other professions, 


018,596 toms fiom ASR AOS deren ak serge 
hay, 945,236 tons from acres. acreage 
ara were ea ee in 1928, and the yield to 
xima: ; ons. 

opine livestock in 1928 was: cattle, 737,866; sheep, 
624,503; pigs, 229,125; goats, 51,443; horses, 92,889: 
me oa aed 446, serieaititical holdings exceeding 
: ere were 102, G 

one acre in 1927 in the hands of 100,671 separate 
eceupiers. , 


0 acres; 


1928; 
and unem- 


number on Aug. 26, 1929 was 34,368. . 

; old pensions in 1925 were 15,160 

conan 5,514 aes 37,105 drawing 10 apaungs 

a week: total amount ofepensions being £1,036,335. 

Teatro ate 168 miles of ulorays_ 10, 1096, ther 
les of railway: A I 

entered the port of 5,551 of S7baTS 
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Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance ra the 
Mediterranean. The width of the strait dividing 
Europe from Africa is fourteen miles. The Rock 
has been in British possession since 1713. 
been elaborated, d 
pee sated impregnable. 

as 
postion is of 
he Rock is 234 miles long, 


census of 1921, was 
population Jan. 1, 


Commander- 
rere at present Gen. Sir Alexander J. Godley, 


the governmental 


Revenue, 1927, £160,031; expenditures, £160,114. 


Vessels entering the port in 1927 numbered, 4,429 
of 6,624,204 tonnage. ‘ 
Trade with the United States was: 
ea NOM 


Imports, E: 
$2,723,024 
see 16,373 


leonic wars and 
made into a base for repair and refitment for the 
British 6 Th 


islan 
The civil population, estimated 1927, 227,440. 

The vernor, Gen. Sir John Du Cane, K. ©. B. 
(1927), has an elected Legislature to care for purely 
local affairs. 


Revenue, 1927-28, £823,128; expenditure, £887,- 
523. Imports, 1927, £4,285,436; exports, £1,006,881. 
Vessels entring the port of Valletta, 1927, numbered 
2,554 of 3,487,704 tons. 

Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, forty miles from Asia Minor and sixty 
from Syria. Its area is 3,584 square miles, and 
population, estimated Dec.'31, 1923, 324,945. It 
was administered by England under a convention 
of June 4, 1878, and was annexed Noy. 5, 1914. 

is the capital, pulation, 18,461; other 
towns, Larnaca, 10,652; Linasol, 11,843. 

The island is agricultural, with wheat, barley, 
vetches, oats, olives, and cotton chief products. 
Thirty per cent. of the land area is cultivated. 

Revenue, 1927, £655,997; i eed go £615,029; 
debt, £180,438, for harbors, railroads and irrigation. 


es 1927, £1,585,306; exports, £1,542,870. 
rade of Malta and Cyprus with the United States 
was: 
Imports. Exports. 
- $1,492,909 $109,497 
- 1,066,798 122,525 
1,259,096 117,546 
1,192,228 228,489 
- 1,312,222 194,928 
-» 1,112,339 225,943 
WO28 os uve ess cmleueeeletenes 1947 §=121,385 
{RISH FREE STATE. 


(Saorstat Eireann.) 
AREA; 26,592 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 2,972,802, 


CAPITAL, Dublin; pulation, eensus of 1926, 
316,471; with suburbs, 419,156. 

Governor General, James MacNeill. Appointed 
Dec. 6, 1928. 


President of the Executive Council, William T. 
Cosgrave, 


eae Fe acti and Mistster for Finance, Ernest 
e. 

Minister for Justice, Fitzgerald Kenny. 

Mintster for Defense, Desmond Fitzgerald. 

Me: Jor External Affairs, and for Industry and 
Commerce, Patrick MeGilligah. 

Mtntster psd Education, J. Mareus O'Sullivan. 

Mintster for Local Government, Gen. Richard Mulcahy, 

ph ated Jor poe he re J es bey 
riamentai ecretary for Posts an ‘elegraphe 
(in Finance Department), Michael Heffernan, 

Minister of Fishertes, Finian Lynch. 

Attorney General, Johu O’Byrne, Jr. 


~ the Executive Council. 
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wt of Dati, Prof. Michael pe re 
hairman of the Senate, Thomas Westropp Bennett, 
mas tea Plenipotenitary to the United States, Michael 


ac White. 

Trade Commésstoner and Passport Contra: Officer, at 

New York, 1 Broadway, Matthew Murphy 

The Irish Free State took its place among the 
world’s commonwealths on Dec. 6, 1922, by procla- 
mation of King George, the swearing in of Timothy 
M. Healy as Governor General and the meeting of 
the Parliament (Oireachtas), which succeeded the 
provisional regime. William T. Cosgrave was 
chosen. President of the Executive Council and 
named the six Ministers and the thirty nominated 
Senators. The Union Jack was furled and the 
Irish tricolor, green, white and orange, raised over 
the Viceregal Lodge. It was the anniversary of 
the signing of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. The Con- 
stitution had been adopted by the Dail on Oct. 11, 
and enacted by the Imperial Parliament on Dec. 4. 
The last British troops, 3,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Sir Nevil Macready, handed over the 
barracks and posts to the Free State soldiers on 
Dec. 17 and sailed from Dublin for England amid 
scenes of the greatest good will. (The history of 
the events leading up to the establishment of the 
Irish Free State may be found in The World Almanac 
for 1923, see pages 142-144.) (For the political 
history of the Irish Free State since 1922, see The 
World Almanac for 1929, pages 562-564.) 

The franchise is extended to both sexes over the 

e of 21 for election of deputies to the Dail (Lower 

Ouse). At the general elections of 1927, there 
were 1,730,426 voters on the list. Elections are 
determined under a Proportional Representation 
system. The system is not popular and there are 
indications that it may be abolished in the near 
future. The Irish Free State (26 counties) is divided 
into 28 electoral constituencies, including the two 
universities, Dublin University and the National 
University, each of which returns three deputies. 
The total number of deputies in:the Dail is 153. 

Seanad Eireann (the Senate) is comprised of 
eitizens who are selected on the ground of special 
qualifications—service to the nation or special 
attainments—and numbers sixty senators. A recent 
Act of the Oireachtas (Irish Con 3) has reduced 
the number of Senators to 40, altered the method 
of election under which the Senate nominated 20 
Members and the Dail Eireann 20 members, the 
election of senators nis transferred from the 
electorate to the Dail and Senate voting conjointly. 
Previously the Irish Free State was a single electoral 
area for the election of Senators, the voters confined 
to thoge over 30 years. Only 25% of the registered 
electors voted in the last elections for vacancies in 


the Senate. 

The election June 8, 1927 of the Fifth Dail Pirann 
Teturned 46 members of the government party and 
44 of the Fianna Fail which had hitherto abstained; 
but on Aug, 11, De Valera and his followers took the 
oath, declaring it an empty political formality 
having no binding significana.”” A motion of no 
confidence on a tie vote was decided for the govern- 
ment by the casting vote of the Speaker, 


The margin was too small to carry on. Co ve | 


dissolved the Dail and forced a new election which, 
on Sept. 15, returned a sixth Dail Eireann:— 


Cumann na nGaedheal (Government)...... 61 
Fianna Fail (De Valera)......... Sse 57 
Independents. .........+ 12 


ee 


‘armers...... A gc dua vis aisles. SR pleice wl 
National League (Redmondites).. . 
Michael Hayes, Ceann Comhairle (Speaker) mad 
up the total of 153 deputies. Neither the Sinn Fein 
nor the Independent Republicans ponent re-election. 
The session opened Oct. 11, 1927. the deputies, 
pehse one exception, subscribed the roll and took the 


oath. 

President Cosgrave was re-elected President of 
Several changes were made 
in the Cabinet. Ernest Blythe was appointed Vice- 
President in place of the late Kevin O'Higgins. 
Desmond Fitzgerald was transferred from External 
Affairs Department to the Ministry of Defense. 
Patrick McGilligan became Minister both of Ex- 
ternal Affairs and the Department of Industry and 
Commerce. J. J. Walsh, former Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs, had resigned previous to the general 
elections and did so seek re-election to the Dail. 


See eee eee eeee “ 


His seat in Cork is flow filled by President Cosgrave. 
Instead of a Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, this 
Ministry was merged in that of the Ministry of 
Finance, Michael Heffernan, leader of the Farmers, 
being appointed Secretary of Posts and Telegraphs 
under Ernest Blythe, Minister of Finance. con- 
Omies were thus effected in two Departments by a 
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ptt of amalgamation which has proved satis- 
factory. 


te) 
Thomas A. Smiddy, former Minister at Wash- 
ington, was sent to London as Co: ‘ioner. 
Charles Bewley was made Minister to the Vatican. 
The government escaped disaster ‘by the slender 
margin of 151 votes in ar lectorate of 96,000 when 
Dr. Thomas O’Higgins, brother of the murdered 
vice-president, Kevin O'Higgins, won the bye- 
election for the letter’s seat, North Dublin, on March 
15, 1929. Its position was greatly strenghtened by 
decisive bye-election victory on June 9, when. Gen. 
Sean Maceoin, the blacksmith, won Sligo- 
Leitrim by a majority of 3,977. 
‘A suit brought in the Supreme Court of New York 
City to settle the ownership of $2,500,000 held by 
the Harriman National Bank, being the remainder of 
$8,000,000 subscribed in the United States to a bond 
issue of the Irish Republic after a two weeks’ trial 
was dismissed by Justice Curtis H. Peters on May 
11, 1927. He held that the Irish Republic never 
existed, therefore the Irish Free State was not its 
successor, and that the money, less legal fees (which 
ea heavy), should be returned pro rata to the sub- 
seribers. 
The subscribers numbered 303,000 and claims 
had been made by 135,000 in Dec. 31, 1928, the final 
date for receipt. Minister of Finance Blythe an- 
nounced on July 2, 1929, the policy of the govern- 
ment, when the American courts certify_that all the 
money held by the court has been refunded, to make 
good to all the subscribers the balance of the sums 
subscribed. 
The Irish Free State consists of the three Southern 
provinces: Leinster, Munster and Connaught, and 
three counties: Cavan, Donegal and Monaghan of 
Ulster. Two of the remaining six counties of Ulster, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone (population exceeding 200.- 
000), have pro-Free State majorities as shown by 
the election for members of Parliament on Nov. 
15, 1922, when the Nationalists and Sinn Fein 
candidates were elected over the two Conservatives 
by a majority of about 7,000. The Free State is 
about equal in size to the States of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts. 
The census_of April, 1926, in Ireland, returned 
for the Irish Free State a population of 2,972,802, 
as compared with 3,139,688 in 1911, a loss of 3.7 
per cent. The number of males was 1,506,916 and 
of females 1,456,886 (973 to 1,000). The Northern 
Treland census showed a population of 1,256,322 
(1,230,219 in 1911, a gain of 0.5 per eent.), making 
the total for all ireland 4,229,124. The ‘decrease 
in population is partly accounted for by the with- 
drawal of the British troops and their dependents, 
numbering about 34,000; more than 24,000 killed in 
the war; about the same number of officers and 
men who settled abroad after the war, and the more 
than 8,000 members of the Irish constabulary who 
have left the country. Commenting on emigration; 
the report says that in 1921 there were 1,817,457 
native-born Irishmen living in foreign countries. 
This is 43 per cent. of Ireland’s population. Of 
them, 1,037,234 are in the United States, 367,174 
in England and Wales, 159,020, in Scotland, 105,033 
in Australia, 34,419 in New Zealand, 12,289 in the 
Union of South Africa, and 8,414 in India. In 
which SKA went ig valtl Sade’ aa is tnt 
whic! i went to the Uni tates; ani 1925, 
30,167, 26,416 to the United States. 
Provision was made in 1925 for the utilization of 
the water power of the River Shannon, using Derg 
Lough, Rea Lough and Allen Lough as reservoirs, 
with a storage capacity of 827,000,000 cubic meters. 
The fall is 98 feet. While the plant will ultimately 
generate 165,000 horsepower and the high tension 
peste phe A Ni I aay ee about 
: Transformer stations, the first tallment is 
planned to develop 90,000 horsepower. 
The Shannon power station will be ready to suppl 
pares current to the whole of the Irish Free State 
during the winter of 1929-30. The intake t 
which control the passage of water into eet 
seven and a half miles long, to the power house, were 
opened with ceremony by President Cosgrave, on 
suly 22, 1929. a grins Supply Board antici- 

ates a consumption of current amounting to 144,- 
§00,000 kwh. in 1999. ‘The wiring of houses and 
villages has proceeded rapidly, much of the work 
being done by the installation department of the 
Electricity Supply Board. Thousands of houses are 
being wired on the hire-purchase system. 

Expenditures on the Shannon electrification 
Scheme total nearly £5,000,000, including the ex- 
penditure for wre the towns in Leinster Province. 
a total cost be approximately £7,000,000, 


loying in 1999, 4,000 workers, will furnish c 
Rre production ‘of 125,000 a year. double tee 


ee 


Se 


é 


ited By a rule of the United States Treasury 
partment, June 11, the American-Irish made 
be imported into the United States 


c . £7,366,089; bacon curing, 
£5,451,326; brewing, £7,300-365- snalting, 2655 608: 
distillt £288,425; serated waters and ttling, 
£2.209.993: £5,033,336; clothing and 


average annual births from 1911 to 1926 were 


The 
64,584 (21.1 per 1,000), and deaths, 48,764 (16.0 


per_1,000). 
2 Catholics formed 92.6% of the population in 1926, 


-) 
i 


- about 70, 


and Protestants of all denominations, 7.4% (220,792, 
@ decline of over 106,456 since 1911). 

Trinity College, Dublin, (founded 1591), had in 
1928, 1,238 students and the four constituent colleges 


of National University of Ireland (founded 
1909}, at Dublin, Cork, Galway and Maynooth, 
had 1,168, 494, 250, and 518 students respectively. 


The number of schools (1928) was 5,648 with 
518,002 pupils and 13,500 teachers. The budget 
for 1928-29 provided £3,475,832 for elementary 
education. Secondary schools numbered 284 with 
25,510 pupils; cost, 1928-29, £276,400. 

The Army, for 1928-29 has been reduced to 750 
Officers and 9,500 men, for which the budget pro- 
vides £2,185,167. The police force is a nationally 
organized government body known as Garda Siochana 
(Civil Guards). Its strength is 220 officers and 
6,994 men for which the budget provides £1,400,288. 

The head is Gen. Eion O’Duffy, and the head- 
quarters are in Phoenix Park, Dublin, with 700 
substations among the whole county. The uniformed 
men are unarmed, well trained and respected, and 
do much government inspection work. Crime is 
at a low ebb. Mountjoy prison is the only one left 
in Dublin, and there are only seven in the whole 
country. 

There are 13,000 “‘pubs,”” licensed to sell intoxi- 
cants, or one to everye230 persons, and the Gov- 
ernment is 


‘sugar beet, 134,257 tons from 17,698 acres; cabbage, 
334,294 tons from 30,871 acres; flax, 990 tons from 
5,998 acres; and hay, 4,992,373_tons from 2,183,086 
Farm als numbered: eattle, 4,047,013; 
3,120,308; pigs, 1,177,737; goats and_ kids, 


19,065; 
‘and asses, 197,004. 

The number of small holdings in Ireland, exclud- 
ing all Ulster, in 1918 were: Not exceeding 1 acre, 
80,929; from 1 to 5 acres, 29,381; from 5 to 10 
acres, 37,047; from 10 to 15 acres, 34,443; from 
15 to 30 acres, 74,476; from 30 to 50 acres, 44,227; 
total, 300,503. Holdings of above 50 acres were 
77,015, making the grand total of holdings, small 
‘and large, 377,518. 

The Irish Free State Land Purchase Bill, put 
before the Dail, May 28, 1923, to enable the Govern- 
ment to acquire, compulsorily from landlords, lands 
for distribution to tenants and.to present holders 
of uneconomle tracts in congested districts, affects 
000 tenants, and requires about $120,000,- 
000 for the operation of its provisions. 

The bill provides that rents accruing up to the 
first gale (rent) day of 1920 shall be remitted. 
Arrears since that date, however, shall be pald, 
subject to a unt of 25 per cent. One year’s 


sheep, 
185,810; horses, a ig a mules and jennets, 


- arrears become Dayable on the passage of the bill. 


The ‘of the bill continued thai process 
-of land tribution which has béen in progress 
since 1870. Between that year and the present 


about 400,000 tenants have become. owners of their 
holdings. About 70,000 tenanciés remain, and these 
will be converted into proprietorships by the new 
“measure. In addition, the condition of members 
of the agricultural tenant class now in possession 
_of unproductive holdings will be improved. 

The fiscal autonomy of the Irish Free State was 
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pg ac on April 1, 1923. Then the collection 
of duties from taxes was undertaken, a customs 
system was established, and taxes ee and 
distinct from those imposed by the British Govern- 
ment were levied. y 

he budget for fiscal years ending Mar Bi bapnh be) 


Pensands of pounds a as are: 

ear. evenues. Expenditures, 
1922-23 (actual)............. 7,863 P 3h i 
1923-24 (actual)... 0. oct c ck 1,415 (a) 42,384 
1924-25 (actual) .......00.... 26,968 29,793 
1925-26 (actual) ...........2. 25,489 28,007 
1926-27 (actual). ..... 0.06805 25,175 28,341 
1927-28 (actual).-.......0... 24,473 31,437 
1928-29 (actual) -............ 24,566 29,053 
1929-30 (estimated).......... 36: 29,540 


The national debt was on March 31, 1929 approxi- 
mately $144,057,450, or equivalent to $47.50 per 
capita as compared with $818 for Great Britain, 
$298 for Australia, and $146 for South Africa. 

Following the report of the Commission headed by 
Dr. Henry Parker Willis, former Secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board of New York, appointed in 
1926, the Dail passed a Currency Act which became 
law Aug. 20, 1927. It, makes the unit of currency the 
Saorstat pound = 123.27447 grains of gold 916.6 fine 
(=the pound sterling), and authorizes the coinage of 
pound and 10-shilling pieces when bullion is pre- 
sented. It establishes a currency commission with 
which is associated share-holding banks. This Com- 
mission will issue legal tender notes based on gold, 
British bank notes, Government short term securi- 
ties, or sterling balances held abroad, and ‘also will 
provide for the issue by each share holding: bank of 
consolidated bank notes based on commercial credits, 
—a maximum ‘of £6,000,000, subject to readjustment 
every three years. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland supplied 
about 80 per cent. of the imports and took 96 per 
cent. of the exports in 1924 and 1925; 80 per cent. 
of the imports and 90 per cent. of the exports was 
trade in live animals and in food and drink. 

Trade for four years was: 


Trad 
United States being largely indirect through British 
agencies and British ports, official statistics do not 


reveal the actual figures. The fi 
United States Department of 
direct trade are: Imports, 1928, $13 
$10,882,180; 1926, $16,986,518; 1925, $7,280,334; 
exports, 192%, $1,723,729; 1927, $1,642,168; 1926, 
$1,476,397; 1925, $1,268,678. 

The policy of the Government has been directed 
to moderate experimental tariffs, and has established 
a tariff commission. 

The consolidation of the railways comprising 
2,077 miles, formerly operated by twenty-six com- 
panies, into one operating company known as the 
Great Southern Railway, was completed early in 
1925. The authorized capital (1925) was £44,- 
034,755; gross receipts (1926), £4,344,653; expen- 
ditures, £3,895,220. Total railway mileage was 2,668. 

Vessels entering the ports in 1927 numbered 
13,494 of 9,262,100 tons. 


res given by the 
ommerce for the 
.466,631; 1927, 


INDIA. 

AREA, of British provinces, 1,094,300 square miles; 
area of protected native states or agencies, 711,032 
square miles. Total India, 1,805,332 square miles. 

POPULATION, of British provinces, census of 
1921, 247,003,293; native states and agencies, 
71,882,687; total India, 318,885,980. 

CAPITAL, Delhi; population, 304,420. 

Viceroy and Governor General, Lord Irwin (E. F. L. 
Wood), took office April 3, 1925. ; 
India is bounded on the north by Afghanistan 

and China; on the east by China, Siam and the 

Bay of Bengal; on the south by the Bay of Bengal, 

the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; on the west 

by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, Persia and 

Afghanistan. Its territory is as large as that of 

the United States east of the Rocky Mountain 

States. 

The climate ranges from the extremely hot in 
the southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
west mountains, the whole belng tropical in general 
nes ee 20 per cent. of the area is forested, 
among the timber products being sandalwood, 
teak, fronwood, deodar, sissal, satinwood, date 
palm, cocoanut, sago, banyan and acacia, 


aah The country is essentially agricultural, 70 oe 
pres e 1921 


ah 
figures, there were British India 
and the native states, 


_ partment of Agriculture, which maintains staffs of 
experts to inculeate modernity among the natives. 
They also teach better ways of caring for domestic 

uh als, and encourage the introduction of high- 

bred grades. 

wy In eoo7 there were 226,012,207 acres in crops 
ral and 49,699,603 in fallow, in British India, with 

—s«:24,667,813 Irrigated by canals, 5,565,265 by tanks, 
i 12,006,462 by wells, and 5,545,093 by various other 

sways. The area irrigated by Government works 

was 28,100,000 acres. In 1928 the yield was: Rice, 

- 27,972,000 tons from 77,790,000 acres; wheat, 7,762,- 
000 tons from 32,211,000 acres; sugar cane, 3,221,000 

tons from 2,954,000 acres; rape and mustard seed, 
846,000 tons from 5,931,000 acres; linseed, 351,000 
tons from 3,352,000 acres; sesamum, 544,000 tons 

from 5,445,000 acres; cotton, 5,871,000 bales from 

24,722,000 acres; jute, 10,180,000 bales from 3,374,- 
000 acres; tea, 390,919,800 pounds fromm 752,900 
acres; and rubber, 26,042,800 pounds from 151,900,- 
000 acres. — t 
Under the State Forest Department are 251,755 

square miles of forests of which 105,285 are reserved. 

The net revenue in 1929 was 26,431,932 rupees. 

Livestock in 1924-25 numbered 120,340,000 oxen, 

- 30,612,000 buffaloes, 23,233,000 sheep, 39,237,000 
goats, 1,710,000 horses, ,000 mules, 1,411,000 

_ donkeys and 505,000 camels. 


Dae dy 


INDUSTRY, MINING AND COMMERCE 


(eRe pe luding the Indian States and Government Fac- 
hes tories, British India in 1927 had 6,393 industrial estab- 
_ ishments subject to the Indian Factories Act, em- 

68,200 persons. The cotton industry is 
important, there being June 30, 1 666 
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produced 648,283,337 pounds of yarn and 1,893,268 
=a a ah Wards of cloth; 149,219,080 yards were es i 
_ | Jute mills come next, 90 in number, with 50,354 
___ power looms and employing 339,500 persons; cotton 
Aye! ginning and baling, 2,116 establishments, employing 
» . ‘148,300 persons. Other industries employing 11,000 
_ persons or more are transport, rice mills, engineering, 
r Manufacture of arms and ammunition, printing, 
. machinery, foundries, lumber, tea factories, woolen 
- goods, sugar, oil and tobacco. 
’ India has an unusually 
Coal 


(1926, 20,999,167); iron ore, 1,846,735 tons. (1926, 
~ 1,959,209) 


B12 


a 

7,000 in 1927’ 8,728,000 in 1926; 8,000,000 
__ in_1925; 8,416,000 in i924; $,406,000 in’1923; ‘and 
8,629,000 in 1922. 


ar iyi fete 3 entering Indian ports in 1927-28 num- 
_ bered 3,918 vessels of 8,876,840 tons, of which 2,213 
of 6,184,868 tons were British. 

India had open for traffic on March 31, 1928. 
52,886 miles of railway, of which 40,299 were Imé 
perial State lines and 4,988 Indian State lines. The 
gross earnings of all State owned lines in 1927-28 
was $429,860,646. Railway development is not 

_ modern, four gauges being employed, preventing 
the interchange of cars from one line to another. 

_ Navigable waterways inland amount to 4,000 miles, 
and there are about 200,000 miles of highways. 
The Sukkur Barrage in the Sind—one of the 
greet irrigation schemes in the world—and the 
Sutlej Valley irrigation project, In the Punjab ‘have 
both received the sanction of the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Bombay Legislative Assembly. The 
Sukkur Barrage will cost £18,500,000 and will be 
financed by loans aggregating $50,000,000. It 
Pers for an extensive system of canals on both 

_ banks of the Indus River to supply perennial irri- 
gation and it is expected that during the next ten 
years the cotton acreage in the Punjab will be 
‘trebled and between two and three million acres 
will be added to the wheat producing area. ‘The 
Government will also stimulate sugar-cane pro- 
duction in the Sind. 
The total capital cost_of Government irrigation 

‘ works up to 1923-24 was 892,500,000 rupees (1 rupee 
= $0.3666 at current rates of exchange) and the 
total value of irrigated crops for that year alone 
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: under cul- 
unit was opened April 12, 1926, 


THE BRITISF ARMY IN INDIA. 


The British regular forces in India are paid by 
the Indian Exchequer. The expenditure in 1928-29 
was 580,412,000 rupees ($212,779,040.) ~The 
secoeth of the British Army in India-in 1927 was 
60,223; and of the native army, 167,562. They are 
organized in brigades and divisions with the native — 
army, the normal proportion being one British bat- — 
talion to 3 native. October, 1927, there were 
45 British infantry battalions, 127 native; 5 British 
cavalry regiments, 21 native. ‘The horse (4 batteries), 
field (44 batteries) and garrison (9 batteries) artillery, 
the tank corps (8 companies) and Royal Air Force | 
are wholly British. The native army has 19 pack | 
artillery batteries, 24 engineer companies and 24 — 
signal companies. In addition there is an auxiliary 
force, organized in 1920 for volunteers of British 
extraction, which numbers 23 infantry battalions, 

20 ¢ m artillery batteries, 11 cavalry regi- — 
ments, 19 railway battalions, 5 engineer companies ~ 
and 1 signal ce company. Eight regiments 
in 1923 were wholly officered by Indians as to com- 
pany or squadron officers. 

The creation of a Royal Indian Navy was an- 
nounced Feb. 9, 1926. 

A reorganization of the Indian Government’ has 
consolidated the departments under three heads: 
Commerce; Industries and Labor; Education, Health 
and Lands, together with a Board of Revenue to 
shape a definite taxation policy. 


TO ADOPT GOLD STANDARD. 


The Indian Currency Commission, appointed in 
August, 1925, to investigate the monet system 
of India, recommended Aug. 6, 1926, a gold stand- 
ard for India with the immediate stabilization of 
the rupee at its then rate of 1s. 6d., and the creation 
not later than January, 1929, of a central reserve 
bank with separate note issue and banking depart- 
ments, the bank department to hold the reserves 
of the Bank of India, to carry all the Government's 
accounts and to handle all oversea remittances of 
the Government. The profits after deducting 
dividend payments and reserves, would accrue to 
the Government. The bank would have for twenty- 
five years the sole right of the issue of notes. 

Opening such a bank been postponed. 

To secure the 1,868 million rupees of the State 
notes in circulation on Sept: 30, 1928, the Indian 
Government had a gold reserve of 322 million rupees 
at home, 29 million abroad, 1,130 million in silver, 
and 603 million in foreign securities. 

The commission did not contemplate the mint- 
ing and circulation of gold coin but the redemption — 
of notes and silver rupees in gold bullion at the 
fixed rates; in foreign exchange transactions, the 
bank would be obligated to buy and sell bills of - 
exchange u at rates within the gold points 
for the transfer of bullion between London and 
India. The date recommended for the institution — 
of he roid standard is set at not later than Jan- 
With no gold coin in circulation the temptation 
to melt down one’s wealth—so aie among the © 
natives—is avoided, and the fact that gold bars 
could be purchased from the Government at 4 
never-varying rate would do away with the specula- 
tive holding and hoarding of gold that now prevails. 
Gold and securities redeemable in gold are to con- 
stitute between 40 and 60 per cent. of the reserves, 
but never less than 40 per cent. while actual gold 


g reserve 
abroad, 


uring 1925 India imported 3,421 ‘tons of silver, 
valued at $73,263,157, and 10,393,867 fine ounces 
troy of gold, valued at $220,581,836, approximately 
55 per cent. of the world’s gold production and 
42 per cent. of the world’s silver production for that 
year. The United States was the greatest supplier — 


of gold, providing 34 cent., . 4 
Re old. ng per and 52 per cent. of | 


Bullion imports in 1926 were 4,095,652 fine ounces _ 
of gold yale 233,754,182 rupees (about $84 151. ’ 
500) and 127,325,739 ounces of silver’ valued. at 
212,776,625 rupees (about $76,599,585). 
Gold is hoarded in India by all classes 
as a reserve against famine and to form a or bee 


dot.” The wealthy princes have accumulat 
enormous sums. 


The net imports of gold into India 1919-1925 y 


- 


p 


te British ‘rule, taking. 


- 7 
Ty et, _ 


000,000. In 1906 the h r : 
300,000,000. = oarded wealth of India 


Year. Expenditures 


1925-26... ..2¢++4+++-1,306,797,000 1,304,384,000 
s : ($479,071,780) ($478,187,175) 
1926-27... e0eeee0+.--1,304,297,000 1,303,766,000 
S a . ($478, 146/280) « ($477,960,600) 
1927-28. .4.ee0e00-+~-1,289,600,000 1,252,600,000 
x ($472,767,360) ($459,203, 160) 
1928-29........2..... 1,253,000,000 1,132,000,000 
($451,080,000) ($407,120,000) 

1929-30.............- 1,340,633,000 1,340,633,000 
($491,463,950) ($491,463,950) 


The public debt of March 31, 1928 was 9,887,- 
,000 rupees ($3,624,974,140); about two-thirds is 
for productive purposes. 

Great Britain officially defines British India as 
that part of the Indian peninsula which is directly 
under British rule, but the technical delimitation of 
British India shades off into other areas, where 
British influence predominates and is virtudlly 
Fiat “Sie, Viets nas pashli rest 

en Queen Was proc mpress 0 
India in 1876. ra F 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


To the Secretary India in the Cabinet 
Westminster is the administration of 


is a legislature consisting of the 
Governor General and two Chambers, the Council 
of State (of whom 33 are elected and 27 nominated), 
and a Legislative Assembly (opened 1921), with 
104 elected members and 41 nominated, of whom 26 
are to be official members. The president is elected 

This legislature has power, subject to certain 
restrictions, to enact laws for all persons in British 
India, for all British subjects within other parts of 
India, and for all native Indian subjects in any othe. 
parts of the world. The Governor General, after 
specific consent obtained from the King and Par- 
liament, may enact measures essential to the safety, 
tranquility or interests of British India, against the 
wish of the Council or Assembly. The foreign and 
“ome, department is directly under the Governor- 
General. 

British India is divided into 15 administrations, 
each under a Governor. 

Government there by Britain is declared to be 
based on the principle which has obtained in other 
colonies and dominions since the time the United 
States separated from the mother country—that of 
advancing the people as far as possible along the 
Dathway toward autonomy and complete self- 
| ae The ultimate objective is said to be 
‘that_absolute self-government which the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Union of South Africa and other areas have. The 
backward status of the people has prevented the 
realization of such an end so far, according to British 
authoritative statements. 

Although the efforts of Britain to introduce 
‘better methods have accomplished much and have 
held loyal a large proportion of the people, there 
has lately been an arousal of extreme natilo: m, 
with resistence by the agitators and their followers 
, under the leadership of 


_ Gandhi, the form of non-co-operation 


{ 


in an official statement 


The Viceroy, Lord 
ed pledges made by 


at Delhi, Oct. 31, 1929, rea: ‘ 
Edwin Montague Secretary for India in the Coalition 
Government in Parliament in 1919, and by e 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, and stated on the author- 
ity_of the Government that the natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress is the attainment of 
2 Dominion status.” A Statutory Commission headed 
by Sir John Simon and representing all British 

litical parties has been studying Indian conditions 
Yor owas two years, but has not (Nov. I, 1929) com- 

ie i. 

‘There has been much Communistic and National- 
istic agitation. Two bombs were exploded in the 
Legislative Assembly in Delhi by the “Hindustan 
Republican ay’ on April 8th. 

year 1929 was marked by religious riots 
which raged in ig tte in February and more than 
116 persons e killed and 700 § 

, oy ele 1929, by 

w introduced by 
minimum age for mar- 


the ut a 
girls to 14 years and the age of consent to 16. 
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Women have had the vote in some provinces 
sine had in 1925 26, 613,996 fin! 
a ha -26, fi acres under oplum; 
this was reduced to 143,750 acres in 1927. The 
Government of India on June 11, 1926, announced __ 
that it had decided to end opium exports for other 
than strictly medical purposes by effecting a 10 
per cent. reduction in 1927 and continuing that 
reduction Beats so that the last exports will take 
Place in 1935. The exports will be under a system 
of direct sales to the Government of the importing | 
country. The revenue from opium in 1924-25 was 
£3,798,000; in 1925-26, £4,150,000; in 1926-27, 
£4,331,000; in 1927-28, £2,852,000; and in 1928-29 
(estimated) £2,609,000: 


POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA. ~ 
The principal cities of above 100,000 inhabitants - 


with their population, by the census of 1921, are: 
‘own. Pop. Town. Pop. fi 
Calcutta (with Allahabad..... 157,220 — 
1,327,547 | Mandalay..... 148,917 
75,914 | Nagpur....... 145,193 
26,911 | Srinagar....... 141,735. 
404,187 | Madura....... 138,8 
41,962 | Barellly....... 129,459 
04,420 | Meerut........ 122,609 
81,781 42: 
274,007 120,207 
240,566 119,976 
237,49: 119,581) 
216,883 119,450 
216,436 117,434 
214,796 13,512 > 
198,447 108,793 
185,532 04,452 © 
160,218 | Rawalpindi.... 101,142. 


There are also 51 with a population of between — 
30,00C and 100,000. f 

The birth rate in British India for 1926 was 34.77; _ 
1925, 33.65; 1924, 34.44; 1923, 35.6; and the death — 
Tate 1926, 26.76; 1925, 24.72; 1924, 28.49; 1923, 25.0, — 

Snakes’ killed '19,069 persons in 1927 ‘and 57,116 
poisonous snakes were killed; tigers killed 1,033 
people; wolves, 465; leopards, 218; crocodiles, 140; 
bears, 78; elephants, 56; jackels, 45; and hyenas, 12. — 
On the other hand, 25,612 wild animals were killed: 1 
of these 1,068 were tigers; 4,390 leopards; 2.739 
bears; and 2,439 wolves. The government bounties — 
paid- amounted to 139,453 rupees. > 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF INDIA, | . 
(Census of 1921.) 


aa 
Number. 
se eeeee 2318,885,980 _ é 


. 216,734,586 > 
33°803 


Sects. 
Total population 


serene 


ee es +4 


Parsees 
Mohammedan. .....seeceecseseves ope 


MANS... eee ere reer ens esas nny 5 ef 
> Honan 1,823,079 0 
533,180 


Roman Catholics........- 
Anglicans: j..0scsesaneses 
Presbyterlans. 


Others, ADOUt. .... ee eee eee ee eee ees 5 8, 
The number of Europeans was 176,031 (males, 
125,229; females, 50,802) and of Anglo-Indians, — 
113,090 (males, 56,668; females, 56,422). The 
English language is native to 308,071 and 2,500,000. 


English. 
wa is oad that, there are 45 races, speaking, i 
es an , divided, 
700.000 indus, 68,000,000. descendants of 


217,000,000 Hindus, 
fania Mohammedans, and 
Turanian tribes, 68,000,000 Hoch! cul vecaen 


feudatory states. 
inasuipe aces nuonely to its religious beliefs — 
and social rules, many of them with fanaticism,. 
especially the Mohammedans, who even in far-off 
India look quite as faithfully toward Mecca each 
sundown. as do those nearer to the capital of Islam 
for 1,000 years. The stability of these conditions 
touching all classes, is probably the more assured 
of all the population only about 11 per. 


cent. is urban. 
ILLITERACY IN INDIA... — 
The following statistics of illiteracy are those 
of the census of 1921. 
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7 j Area in|. -Pop., 
"British Provinces: . |Sa.Miles.| 19217 


4 Ajmer-Merwara....--++++++ a | 495,271 
Bert Andatnans and Nicobays...... 43 27,08 


SprIRN ESS 3 ts 
23,380,288 
4,968,873 
27, 6.653,02 
Seoul “POSE ROTI 
Ay eet Sa ° 06 


Oktextaihackeaat ess of 
_ Aden. Bee Sete ces 80) : 
ea ANA LES SAIS eae 13,212/192 

13,912°760 


Madras 
- Northwest Frontier Province 


7| 83,209,145 
EP EIes ectentr ee cits ; 12,166,642 


Sa Sobor 1,094,300! 247,003,293 


Able to Unable to 
d Read Total. 
a and Write. and Write. 
I a9.....-- 19,841,438 142,623,691 162,465,129 
F -- 2,782,213 150,807,899 153,590,112 


| Total..... 22,623,651 293,431,590 316,055,241 


In 1924-25 there were in British India 193,627 
“recognized”’ educational institutions with 9,186,411 
‘pupils and 34,602 ‘‘unrecognized’’ with 610,933 
Bebolars. The government expenditures were $31,- 
936,610. There are eight universities. 

_--—---' The problem in India is always how to get enough 
, food for the people—that is, enough to stave off 
starvation. Famines and scourges are frequent, 

and obstacles to efficient use of the natural resources 

» _ @re ever present in the conservatism of the people 

and disinclination to change. 

Foreign trade, sea borne, excluding Government 

stares and Government gold and silver, in rupees, 
tor eight years (ending March 31) was: 


-- Imports. __chandise. Silver. Total. 
1921. ...335,59,88,412 23,41,64,542 359,01,52,952 
71922. . -266,34,63,422 31,14,96,936 297,49,60,358 


55 1,421 
1,31,57,813 41,31,45,879 272,63,03,692 

. -249,90,01,719 © 34,81,60,468 284,71,62,187 
»16,97,051 25,80,14,669 283,97,11,720 

1922... .245,44,35,012 18,99,32,016 \264,43,67,028 
23....314,32,52,598 2,7 ote SU ploeerasS 


1309/44/55, 35,279 311,44,91, 199 
.-1928..52/328'65;61,600 2'62/46'022  331/28'07/622 


evi The trans-frontier land trade in 1923-24 in ru 
was: Imports, 17,77,38,514, exports, 15,72,40,705. 


Var 


a) 


i < ’ *, 
ADEN, PERIM, SOKOTRA, AND BAHREIN | 
cA mS ISLANDS. 
_ -—s Aden, a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at 
- ~ the southern end of the Red Sea, and has 75 
4 Square miles of area, in Aden proper, and 9,080 
' square miles including protectorate areas. The 
population, including Perim, in 1922 was 56,571, 
“mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal com- 
mercial center for the Arablan peninsula, and the 
entrepot for the Red Sea markets of Abyssinia, 
Teritrea and Somaliland. In 1929, imports were 
valued at_ $35,757,794—cotton goods, grain, coal, 
sugar and foods—and exports at $29,551,040— 
Balt, coffee, gum, hides, cotton goods and foods. 
Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 
Aden is a fiee port, an important coaling station 
and has an excellent harbor. In 1928 merchant 
Sag numbering 1,575 of 5,707,000 tonnage called 
ere. 


Countries I ndia; Other British. 
6|| Baluchistan States. 


'8||Central Provinces States...... 


3,279,377|| Kashmir State 
56,600 


- Note-—Figures in italics are included in the totals just preceding them. 


‘OTHER BRITISH ASIATIC POSSESSIONS. 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
+P) ee beeeeeesteeesses$1,798.687 $1,706,264 
LOZ ins cen Must cs bigest 940/008 2,512,750 
tee eee i i i y, >: 5, 
1926 - 549,29: 2,89: fits 


We? Puget 


Bie Sores 
Asiatic Pos 


State or Agency. 
Assam State (Manipur). 


8,456 384,016 
80,410 378,977 | | 
8135] 2,126,522 
5,423 6,809 
28,556} . 3,971,603. 


Baroda, State. 


in Western India Agency) .. 
Central India Agency........ 


26,382 PEt A475 
vdetabsd Seater 2 ...21222!| - B8lees| 1eiaziiz70 
ae = ae wy 89,807] 3,699,065 


4,008 819 
THAVANCOTOS S «wey emat on ose 1D O45 | 
Mysore State. ..0. 0.05225 ..6% 29,46: 5,859,952 >) 
N. W. Frontier Province . 


(Agencies and Tribal areas) 2,825,136 
Punjab States Agency 742) 4,011,077 : 
Rajputana Agency. 129,058] 13,308,781 | 
Sikkim State......... 2,818 81,721 

Joe’ 2,218) 1,164,824 — 


Total States. ...........-.|_ 711,032] 71,882,687 
Total Provinces.2.2211222! 1,0947300| 247,003,293 


dtd. Pebae *. ++ +/1,805,332!318,885,980 * 


Imports from Great Britain in 1927 were £86,349,452; 
exports to her, £65,912,962; and in 1928, imports, 4 
£83,921,000; exports, £64,491,000. a 


Trade with the United States was: 


7 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 3: 
1. ey Seales eee pews $30,736,801 $91,151,961 
NOZSIN. SLL Seteeeeee tee 30,249,524 127,978,456 | 
1924... ee eee cece cece 34,900,844 103,276,586 & 
TOA tS will eedeeeess 38,281,698 144,503,566 | 
1926... - 50,012,864 150,929.680 4 
1927 -+ 63,296,981 131,002,495 — 


19280). p52 9eae veseesss 53,698,822 148,931,039 


Baluchistan is in the extreme western part of 
the India Empire, with 54,228 square miles of its total 
of 134,638 square miles under British authority, 
and, in 1921, 421,679 of population, practically all 
Mussulmans or Hindus, It is governed by British 
Residents under long-standing agreements, 

Barren mountains and deserts render it compara- 
tively unimportant economically, with some cereals. 
produced, and little development of any kind. Min- 
erals have been explored, and will some time afford 
wealth. Foreign trade totals about $1,000,000. 


Sikkim is a state of India in the Himalayas, 
south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square miles, 
and population in 1921 was 81,722, composed of 
ae me eg La eee It is governed 

arajah, H. H. Tashi Nam under a 
ae geen’ : : ee ict 
‘er ; ts and woolen cloth are the prod 
The country is undeveloped. oy 

The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 
the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland of 
Burma. Area is 2,260 square miles, and population 
26,833. ‘Timber wealth Is large, but the use of the 
islands for a penal settlement, a self-supporting 
community of 11,500, is the chief interest. The 
natives are pygmy jungle-dwellers, experts with 
Spear and arrow, and very savage. 

The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andaman 


Islands, have 635 square = 
lation of 10,000. ay ie suas c attr! 


Sokotra is an island off the Afric 
British protection, and the Kurla Misin Yale 
ent oo ore aan pees to Aden. Area 
+382 square miles, and population 12, 
mostly engaged in Ilvestock husbandry. 3 


Trade of Aden with the United States was: 


' 85 
587,151 3,060,136. 
516,591 3,319,860 


The Bahrein Islands lie off the Arabian coast, a 
280 square 


in the Persian Gulf, the total are: 

miles, and the population ito.000" ne 
hammedans. Pearl fishi is the chief interest. 
The foreign trade in 1926-27 was: Imports, £963,822, 


Foreign Countries—British Asiatic Possessions. 


» chiefly rice, coffee, sugar, and cot i 00ds; 
exports, £688,262. — yh 9 2 pe td) 
CEYLON. 


Governor, Sir H. J. Stanley, K. C. M. G., 1927. 


Ceylon js an island as large as the State of West 
Virginia, off the southern tip of India, in the Indian 
Ocean, with 25,332 square miles of area and 4,509,- 
544 of population, divided: Buddhists, 2,770,000: 
Hindus, 982,000; Mohammedans, 302,000; Christians, 
444,000. Population on Dec. 31, 1926 was estimated 
&t 5,009,502. Colombo (population, 1921, 244,110) is 
the chief city. 

‘There are 1,125 miles of Government owned 
MOT tae tal 16,21 tilled, 
the to »212,000 acres, 3,106,000 are 
and 1,000,000 pastureland. ucts are cocoanuts, 
rubber, clonamon, tea and grains. Tea is the most 
important, 227,000,000 pounds being exported in 
1927, 145,000,000 to the United Kingdom. Rub- 
ber exportations in 1927 were 125,063,000 pounds of 
which 78,985,000 went to the United’States. There 
were "65 plumbago mines working in 1927, and the 
export was 232,000 ecwts. To’ imports in 1927 
were valued at $150,402,849, exports $160,454 908. 
The budget for 1926-27 was: Revenue, £8,623,928; 


expenditure, £8,069,752; debt, Sept. 30, about 
£12,883,000, all for public works. 

Trade with the United States was: 

al. Year. Im erpore 
BRAD 6 6 pi occ WUuStS. wel ca Savy $788,531 $20,210,688 
ks te Rig.e nts = pv Wie, ap 1,560, 97. 27,948,789 
EE haha S iawis Sais v.<4,0< 1,588,991 25,325,964 
RENO suid Sw. cite Ske vaes est 2,385,739 158, 

EAU ee wdafare leap ipa duat'py «v 2,588, 55,805,372 

ER wage ars atin sins ests x 2,674,151 40,846,039 
UI AER tipi a et ae ea ts 5,409, 53,900,793 


The Maldive Islands are 400 miles west from 
Ceylon, with 70,000 population, almost all Mo- 
harmmedans. Cocoanuts, millet, palms, fruit and 
“nuts are the products. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENT. 

AREA, Singapore Island, 217 square miles; Penang 
island, 108 Square miles; Wellesley, 280 square 
miles; Malacca, 840 square miles; Pangkor, 155 
square miles; total, 1,600 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated 1924, Singapore, 474,- 

Azi, penang, 315,841; Malacca, 170,294; total, 


CAPITAL, Singapore. 

Governor, Sir Hugh C. Clifford, G. C, M. G., March 
24, 1927, also High Commissioner for the Federated 
Malay States; High Commtsstoner tor Brunel. and 
British Agent for North Borneo and Sarawak. 

The Straits Settlement ts a Crown Colony, in 
which Singapore, an island twenty-seven miles long 
by fourteen wide, area, 217 square miles, is the 
chief port. Singapore just misses being the southern- 
Most point of Asia by a half-mile water channel. 
The Johore Causeway has just been completed 
Joining it with the mainland and affording through 
train service between Bangkok and Singapore. It 
is at the funnel point of the Stralt of Malacca, which 
extends between the Malay Peninsula and the 
Island of Sumatra, the great water highway between 
India and China. 

The British House of Commons voted In 1923 to 
spend £11,000,000 to make it an impr ble naval 
base. It is already heavily fortified and in strategic 
position as the Gibraltar and Aden of the Far East. 
Three of the seven sections of the pontoon dock, 
which has a lifting capacity of 50,000 tons, were 
launched at Newcastle in July, 1927. When com- 

eted in 1928 it was divided in two and towed to 

apore through the Suez Canal. 
e contract for the construction of the new naval 
peverd and base to cost about £7 150000 was let 


by the admiralty in September 1928. The local 
ee gave the site of 3,000 acres. An airfield 
of 600 acres will alsc be construct 


pany for a small 

trading centre he established had a population of 
10,000. Singapore has been developed and m. 
tained as a free port and is now a huge city of over 


.500,000,000 annually, with a shipping of all sorts 
Smounting to 29,000,000 tons yearly, and is pri- 
pO 
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Rubber acreage (1928) was 337,000, and total 
Malayan production for the year was estimated at 
450,000 tons. 

The budget for 1929 calls'for estimated revenues 
of 34,099,835 Straits dollars, and expenditures of 
39,649,417. The Straits dollar=$0.5678 at 
exchange; average in 1928, $0.5628. In 1928 the 
revenue was $34,875,727 expenditure, $37,790,163. 
The public debt Dec. 31, 1927 was $59,257,302. 

Imports, 1927, were 1,003,000,000 ‘Straits dollars 
($561,680,000 converted at $0.563, the average ex- 
change rate for the year): exports, 1,057, 000 
Straits dollars ($591,920,000). Tin production in’ the 
Malay Peninsula in 1927 was 83.773 long tons 
(76,405 in 1926, 79,082 in 1925, and 80,674 in 1924). 
The United States took 46,370 tons in 1927, 44,513 
tons in 1926 and 45,120 in 1925. Rubber exports from 
243.536 115: tin ae Sod TOL: Gee eae 

,536,775; at £24,101,106; an er at 
£1,968,301. aS 

There entered the port of Singapore in 1928, 8,705 
merchant vessels of 14,693,015 tons; 20,685 native 
craft of 811,191 tons; and 62 men-of-war of 213,126 
tons. Of this, British merchant vessels totaled 
6,140,948 tons; Dutch, 3,220,857; Japanese, 1,917,- 
205; French, 1,031,509; German, 786,067; Norwegian, 
601,906; and American, 283,881. , 


Trade with the United States was: 


The Federated Malay States lie in the Malay 
Peninsula. They are Perak, area, 7,800 square miles; 
population, census of 1921, 599,055; Selangor, 3,156 
Square miles, population 401,000; Negri Sembilan, 


2,550 square miles, population 178,762: Pahang 
14,000 square miles, population 146,064; total 
27,506 square miles, population 1,324,890, of which 
853,528 are males and 411,263 females. 

Products — ey pater? ies rapper, ares 
pepper, camphor and nepah palms. e al area 
under rubber cultivation in 1926 was 1,231,257 
acres, and 161,188 metric tons, valued at £34,783,031 n 
were expo) . Tin exported in 1926 amounted to 
45,946 tons, in 1925 to 45,926 tons; gold output in 
1926 was 14,475 ounces; in 1925 14,185 ounces; in 
1924, 14,960 ounces. 

The revenue, 1927, was 105,404,458 Straits dollars; 
expenditure, 93,263,915 Straits dollars. Debt, 
Sept. 30, 1928, $0,185,714 Straits dollars, Imports, 
1927, £20,309,979; exports, £39,619,922. 

The Unfederated Malay States, area, 23,365 
square miles, and estimated p8pulation, all Mo- 
hammedans, 1921, 1,123,944, are five in number, 
Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu, 
each under a native Sultan and with a British 
adviser. Rubber is the chief export. 

British North Borneo has 31,106 square miles 
area, with 257,804 population in 1921, chiefly 
Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aboriginal 
tribes inland. 
eens are paras timber, sago, rice, gum, and 

e tro products. 

Move 1927, £454,588; expenditures, £256,440; 
imports, £1,224,705; exports, £1,978,596. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,500 square miles, and population, census of 
ial 1 oom of ina ks 35 were Europeans. A British 

ent is in control. 
é Pe eel £46,916; expenditures, £49,816; 
lebt, 333. 

Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
tains and the China Sea, Its coast line is 400 miles 
long and its area 42,000 square miles. Its population 
is estimated at about 600,000. The chief towns are 
the capital, Kuching, 23 miles up the Sarawak 
River, and Sibu, 60 miles up the dsc River, 
which is navigable for large steamers. e chiet 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rub- 
ber, gutta percha, ule jelutong, cutch, petro- 
leum, birds’ nests, fish, of! nuts and sugar. The 
Rajah is H, H. Charles Vyner Brooke, great-nephew 
of James Brooke, the Englishman to whom the 
Sultan of Brunel gave the Government in 1842. 

The output of petroleum in 1928, was 5,290,000 
barrels; in 1937, 4,043,000 barrels; in’ 1926, 4/942'000 
barr 


Rev: 1927, 6,243,065 Straits dollars; expendi- 
aes Straits’ dollars; no debt; im 
5,664,546 


3,696,542; and crude oil, 2.835.368. 
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Foreign Countrie 


d i 
: HONG KONG. 5 
Governor General, Sir Cecil Clementi, K.C M.G., 
appointed 1925. ' : : %, 
: British Hong Kong is a crown colony acquired 
(1841, and llesat ine mouth of the Canton River 
- 60 miles from Canton. The island, 11 miles long 
area is 391 square miles, including the new territory, 
Kowloon, on the mainland. The, population in 
Ghar was estimated at 681,800, non-Chinese being 
500. 


A The colony suffered heavily in 1925, 1926 and 
1927 in the strike and boycott of the Chinese. 
See Hong Kong is an important British station of 
_ great strategic value, commercially as well as naval. 
bs ‘Hong Kong is the gateway between the east and 
-_ the west arid, one of the greatest trans-shipment 
ports in the world. The movement of shipping 
fn 1923 was the largest in its history. Combined 
entrances and Clearances, including junks and 
steam launches, totaled 778,222 vessels of 53,402,- 
_ 239 tons. Steamers entering the port numbered 
6,321 of 12,979,033 tonnage. Over 65 per cent. 
of the tonnage was in the foreign trade, nearly 
- one-half of It pene eae nearly one-fourth Japan- 
ese, and one-tenth American, : 
Revenue, 1927, £2,134,453; expenditure, £2,084,- 
606; debt about £1,500,000. 

-- Imports in 1925, £43,484,410; in 1924, £75,055,085, 
and in 1923, £61,954,498; exports in 1925, £40,353,- 
906; in 1924, £70,671,992, and in 1923, £61,372,331. 
. Trade with the United States was: 

Exports. 


i $15,303,63 


‘Ss 
asi 


Imports. 
$20,934,462 


14, OE 

» 1928 13,572,895 
pa WELHAIWEI. 

Weihaiwel is the Chinese Province of Shantung, 
\ and includes islands and the bay, which were leased 
. 1n 1898. The area is 285 square miles, and the popu- 
lation was 154,416 in 1921. Under agreement made 
at the Shantung Settlement at_the Washington 
_ Conference, January, 1922, Great Britain will restore 
the territory to China. 
_. Total trade in 1928 was valued at $Mex. 17,650,100. 
- Revenues, 1927-28, were,$Mex. 275,946; .expendi- 


; tures, $Mex. 247,506, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


 ARBA, 472,347 square miles; divided, Cape of. 
Hope, 276,966; Natal, 35,284; Orange 
State, 49,647; the ‘lransvaal, 110,450. 


’ Bloemfontein, 38,865, and six others having more 
than 10,000 but less than 21,000 whites. t 
| \Governor General, the Earl of Athlone, G. C. B., 
GC. M. G., term expires December, 1930. 
Premier, Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog (External Affairs). 
‘g ¥. et Minister of Native Affairs, E. G. Jansen, 
_» The Union of South Africa, referred to by some 
‘ Britons as “The flower of British democratic 
development,” includes the former colonies of the 
. Cape of Good Hope and Natal, and the one-time 
Boer republics, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. These were all united May 31, 1910, 
under self-governing privileges. Legislative power 
rests with a Senate of forty members, each with a 
4 aon property qualification, eight appointed and 
© thirty-two elected; and a House of Assembly of 135 
elected members Voters must be British subjects of 
European descent. 
i The Assembly: The general election of June 12, 
- 1929, gave Gen. Hertzog’s Nationalist party a clean 
Majority_over Gen. Smuts’ South African party and 
the two Labor parties. Representation is: Cape, 
Natal, 17; Transvaal, 55; Orange Free State, 1 
The Government, to which the British lia- 
Ment granted broadest powers, is on a very ad- 
vanced platform of expression of the ponies will. 
There is an elected poo council in each state 
with an administration ap 
General which deals with local matters. 
The government on July 24, 1929, announced 
plans for sending ministers to Washington, Rome 


s—British U 
‘ {and The Hague. Eri 

Commissioner to the Uni if 
fetes to London, is expected to be named as Minister. — 


Establishment of an American Legation in Cape Town 
will follow 


and 5,409,092 colored; .697,813 were Bantu natives, — 
165,731 Asiatics and 545,548 of other races. 
the cities, Johannesburg, 
Port Elizabeth and East London alone returned a 
majority of white inhabitants. % 

‘ 

. 


Natal, 158,916; 
State, 
increase since 1921 


up to Dec. 31, 1927, was £76,612,206, chiefly from 


about 10,352,000 ounces, valued at £44,074,055 (the 


58; 
8. 


ointed by the Governor | 


; x id 5 ee “ Wie 


eer eed 


ion of South Africa. 


c H. Louw, formerly Trade 
lited States and Canada, and 


The census of 1921 returned 1,519,488 whites 


Cape Town, Pretoria, 


The census of 1926 enumerated the. European 


population only, with this result: Cape, 706,137; 


Transvaal, 608,622: Orange Free 
1,676,660, being 10%% 


The defense force of the Union has been entirely 


202,985; total, 


responsible’ for the military administration since 
Dec. 1, 1921, and the imperial soldiers have been 
withdrawn. 


The railways owned by the several colonies prior 


to the Union were, in May, 1919, merged into one 
system, the South African Railways, under control 
of the Union Government. 
operation March 31, 1927, was 12,206. 

expenditure up to March 31, 1926, was £125,088,377. 
Gross earnings, 1926-27 amounted to £24,093,347; 
expenditures, £19,437,177; us, 4,656,170. 
Passengers carried numbered 80,084,249. The mile- 
age of privately owned lines wds 691 


The total mileage in q 
The capital — 


surpl 


There were 76,679 miles of public roads in 1929 " 
(Cape, 32,501; Transvaal, 20,207; Orange Free State, * 


11,571; Natal, 12,400); and about 40,000 farm roads, 
The actual 
3,000. A systematized Federal Highway plan is under 
consideration. 


mileage of good roads will not exceed k 


The overseas shipping entering the ports in 1927 


was 1,321 vessels of 5,267,556 tons; coastwise, 3,780 
vessels of 9,698,803 tons. 


Africa, from the earliest dates of discovery to Dec. 
31, 1927, is given in the foliowing table. 


Province. Gold. 


r 
The output of gold and diamonds from South | 
Diamonds. - 


Cape of Good Hope. ... £21,947 £194,747,341 
BE ae ar Eh ere er 
PAREVORISS.. ot Les 961,597,235 48,398,119 
Orange Free State...) ee. 24,367,405 

Total. eV. F2tee £961,705,493 £267,512,865 


The total value of the coal output for the Union 


Natal and the Transvaal: of tin, £6,054,977, chiefly 
from the Transvaal; and of copper, £25,484,000, 
chiefly from the Cape, but including, £4,478,016 from 
the Transvaal. The output of gold in 1828 was 


highest on record); in 1927, 10,123,491 ounces valued 
at £43,055,178; in 1926, 9,954,761 ounces, valued at 
£42,285, 139; 9,597,592 ounces Valued at £40,767,981 
in 1925; and 9,585,040 ounces valued at £44,739,377 
in 1924; diamonds, 1928, £12,000,000; 1927, 4,708,038 
earats valued at £12,392,308; 1926, 3,217,000 carats 
valued at £10,692,000; 2,430,128 carats valued at 
ee ens 1925; and 2,440,398 valued at £8,033,- 
in 192 


The total mineral Purp for 1927 was valued at 
£61,546,801 (£59,084,230 in 1926). The number of 
hatives employed in’the mines, March, 1927 was 
‘The only uncontrolled sources of diamond produc- 
tion are alluvial fields in the Cape and the Transvaal. 
The output had neyer exceeded 200,000 carats in a 
year, but discoveries in the western part of the 
Transvaal in 1926 brought the production for that 
year up to 808,329 carats, valued at £3,983,681. 
The rush for Grosfontein farm field in Lichtenburg 
on March 4, 1927, was perhaps the greatest race in 
history. It was handled by the government mining 
commissioner and was a complete success. When the 
flag fell fully 25,000 runners, many trained athletes— 
some Olympic contenders—started in the three-mile 
dash to peg claims, while a crowd of about 100,000 
looked on, A week before the rush was spoiled and — 
declared illegal because then 12,000 broke away 
oe Tabu may ri h dia: f , 
‘abulou cl mantiferous area was discovered 
in April 1927, near the mouth of the Orange River in 
Namaqualand stretching down the South Atlantic 
Ocean to the Green River. The government has 
placed it under strict prohibition agai prospecting. 
A find of platinum in August, 1924, brought a rush 
opened up and the vate of the cept rae Bop ee 
an value of the output 7 
in'1036 and 2144-101 in 1827. put aes £93,307 
e and dairying indus’ ; 
well developed for African sreas, and i produce ph 
even shipped to the London market. a0 
The rans ye and Natal have each about 2,000,- 
Yield in’ 1037" waa TESS OLE Soule Pe date 
Pounds in 1936). s22, pounds E086 178) 


‘ ‘ a 


) ee 


~ elevations inland. 


_, and about one-half of all the shee 


- Was apnoune 


i 
Livestock ene J is one of the important industries 

fb Stee one- 

the goats, are in 


id skin, 2, , Sheep and 
000, most of which is exported, 


000, 
‘The total. in 1927’ was valued at £3,786,877. The 


value of ostrich feathers exported in 1927 Was 
£43,621; in 1926, £71,922; in 1925, “ 
tod edd ies: £71,922; in 1925, £203,076; and 


The wool clip for 1928 was about 282,000,000 
pounds; for 1927, 240,000,000 pounds, the export 
Teaching 253,866,456 pounds. 

Natal produced 13,388,000 tons of coal in 1928: 
and a sugar crop of 275,000 tons. 

Progress is ing made in the development of 
Manufacturing to use the country’s raw materials 

~ under a new protective tariff. @ gross value of 
the industrial output in 1926-27 was £97,872,822. 
The number of establishments making returns’ was 
tbe Ret a gr vaaenee igh sf kilo- 
enerai not inclu what mining power 
Plants used for mining power). is 
primary and secondary schools numbered 
in 1927, 4,665 for European children with about 
336,459 pupils, and 3,501 for non-European children 
with 304,617 pupils; the number of teachers was 
23,121 and the total state expenditure 7,597,672. 
There were 268 private schools for 18,839 white 
children, and 421 for 19,455 colored children: and 
1,691 teachers. There are 10 universities with 219 
professors and 6,460 students, including 370 music 
students. 
The budget for seven years: 


Ordin: <aiter 

r ordinary 

Revenue. Bipeidiare Expenditure. 

..-£24,252,888  £24,026,903 .229,000 
25,335,543 24,527,753 12,299,000 


26,986,778  26,315:220 . 13'667/000 


28,577,004 27,361,597 13,291,000 
29,672,000 2 000 13,470,000 
30,500,000 ,000 


28,800,000 11,076 
ae esd ,950,000 

The debt March 31, 1929, ‘was £243,360,000 of 
which £189,382,079 is classed as productive, provid- 
me te sum interest of £8,177,160. 

Horts were: 1928, £79,000,000; 1927, £73,955,- 
308; 1926, £73,319,702; 1925, £71,065,433; 1 
£67,705,100: 1923, £57,836,761; 1923, £51,413,450; 
exports, 1927, £95,418,660; 1926, £80,651.515; 1925, 
£90,497,818; 1924, £82,107,900; 1923, £78,639,849; 
1922, £64,978,524. 


Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 

Reticdsicbaitiy sie tatdie oie, 0.0 o wi $20,909,824 $8,203,210 
DDE is hs cio ete ace es 28,400,541 13,423,237 
1924. . 86,020,181 7,726,542 
1925. 46,161,706 9,214,856 
1926. 51,079,969 19,826,854 
1927. . 52,485,658 8,741,550 
NIC ce deeb olc-« Sipe! ol sole OS 57,015,909 9,208,986 


South-West Africa, formerly German territory 
annexed 1884, occupies the Atlantic Coast from the 
Orange ver to Angola. It was conquered by 
the armed forces of the Union in the World, War, 
and surrendered on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is 
now admipistered by the Union under a mandate 
from the League of Nations, dated Dec. 17, 1920. 


It covers about 322,400 square miles and the native 


population is estimated at 227,750 with 24,511 
(census of 1926) Europeans, between 7,000 and 8,000 
ermans and uth African 


pape Town University. 
n Mt. Bruk 


a a ke rg ed 
ution lo eographic ety. 
In Otjihaene near the Gracttontaln railhead in the 


extreme northeast part of the territory has been 
discovered the ] Known meteor, 10x10 x 6 
ud and wi to 70 tons, embedded in a 


ni 
It 
is essentially a stock-ratsing 


a 
country. There are 1,431 miles of rcilroads. 
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The revenue 1927-28 was £631,500, and expendi- 
ture £1,117,002 (including £336,996 loan’ demene 


diture). The budget in 1928-29 was: Revenue, 
£748,000; expenditure, £1,194,111 (including £399,- 
350 loan expenditure). 


Imports, 1927, £2,490,816; exports, £3,475,561. 
Diamond exports in 1926 were 683.024 carats valued 
at £1,863,860; copper exports totaled 54,535 tons. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA; 


Governor, Sir Cecil H. Rodwell, K. C: M. G.; August 


Premier, H. U. Moffat, (Native Affairs). 

Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal Province 
northward to the Zambesi River, with Portuguese 
East Africa on the east and Portuguese West Africa 
and Bechuanaland on the west. It has an area of 
148,575 square miles; European pepulation, census 
of May, 1926, 39,174; native population, estimated, 
834,473. The country is rich in gold reefs and other 
minerals, but has proved to be a rich agricultural 
country, especially adapted to European settlers, 

The legislature of 1927 established a policy of 
land segregation whereby out of a total of 96,000,000 
acres, 48,000,000 is to be reserved for European occu- 
pation, 28,000,000 for native ownership, and 17,000, 

0 reserved for future determination. Acreage 
under crops 1923 was, European, 244.000; native, 
1,273,915. Maize is the largest crop (267,400 acres 
in 1927); but tobacco attracts most attention, the 
yield for 1927 was about 17,000,000 pounds of 
Virginia tobacco, and 180,000 pounds of Turkish 
tobacco from 30,200 acres. 

Fruit trees thrive. Dairy farming is on the in- 
crease. Cotton was grown on 62,858 acres in 1925. 
Stock raising is important, with (1927) 2,353,400. 
cattle, and 351,600 sheep. : 

Tle total output of gold from 1890 to Jan. 1, 1928 
was £86,611,536. Coal raised in 1927 was 1,001,724 
tons; chrome ore, 218,018 tons; and asbestos, 33,176 
tons. Value of the mineral output in 1927 was 
£4,238,257; in 1926, £4,100,592; in 1925, £4,134,260; 
and in 1924, £4,478,449. 

The total mileage of the railways in the two 
Rhodesias in 1928 was 2,468. 

The two Rhodesias, Southern and Northern, have 
been under the administration of the British South 
Africa Company, which secured a Royal Charter 
Oct. 29, 1898. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
South Africa. They are a mile wide an 
to nearly 350 feet high. The river forces itself 
through a hundred foot outlet into a yawning gorge 
that winds away for forty miles. The railroad 
bridge crosses this gorge nearly 400 feet above the 
water level. 

Southern Rhodesia, on Nov. 6, 1922, voted in 
favor of responsible government and in consequence 
was formally annexed to the British Empire. 
Governor, Cabinet and Legislative Assembly, with 
limited powers, took the reins of government on 
Oct. 1, 1923. Women vote. 


Revenue, 1927-28 was £2,165,000; expenditures, 


£2,761,200; net debt, £4,095,000. Imports, 1927, 


£7,574,000; exports, £7,444,000. 

Northern Rhodesia, now has the status of 4 
Crown Colony. It extends from the Zambesi River 
north to the border of the Congo State and Tangan- 
yika Territory. It has an area of about 291,000 
Square miles with a permanent European population 
(1925), of 4,624 and native population estimated at 
about 1,150,000. The country is mostly high plateau 
covered with thin forest. Much of it is suitable for 
farming and grazing. The lead mines yleided in 
1927, 5,857 tons valued at £143,127; and copper, 
3,296 tons valued at £197,231. The copper district 
being proved up has a potential production when 
fully developed of 1,000,000 tons a year. The total 
vaiue of mineral production in 1927 was £360,337. 

Revenue, 1927-28, was £474,683; expenditures, 
£518,666. Imports, 1927, £2,030,599; exports, 
£777,890. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, and, by 
the census of 1921, 498,781 population, of whic! 
1,603 were Europeans, Nes in South Africa north- 
east from the Cape of Good Hope Province on an 
elevated plateau. It is well watered and has & 
fine climate. Stock raising {s most Important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals, with beginnin 
of tron workings and coal production - promised. 
The territory is governed by a resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

Tt ig in fact a reservation set apart for the natives 
who are the most enlizhtened in South Africa an 


from 250 . 


? 
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Whites are not permitted to own land 


it. 

"The revenue for 1927-28 was £292,378; expendi- 
tures, £283,602. Under the new Native Tax Law 
every adult male pays £1 5s per annum and if he 

ean afford more than one wife he pays £1 5s per 
annum for his wives up to a maximum of £3 lds. _ 

Imports, 1927, £842,893; exports, £839,095. 

Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 square miles and 
population, by the census of 1921, 152,983, is in 
the middle of Southern Africa, between South-West 

Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. 

It is utterly undeveloped, but cattle growing and 
agriculture have gained momentum, and the live- 

- stock already totals more than 600,000 head. Gold 
. js mined, the 1926-27 output of both geld and silver 

- being £16,020. It is a protectorate governed by 

' a@ resident Commissioner. 

Swaziland, with 6,678 square miles, and a 
population, estimated, 1923, of 117,877, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables, 

xf sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yielded. 

_ The country is undeveloped. It is governed by @ 
resident Commissioner under the authority of the 
High Commissioner for South Africa. 

4 The trade of British South Africa. other than 
_ the Union of South Africa, with the United States 

for 1928 was: imports, $2,076,723 exports, $60,959. 

\ BRITISH W#ST AFRICA. 

Sani NIGERIA. 

_ AREA, Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, 276,034 

‘square miles; colony of Southern Nigeria and 
___- Protectorate, 91,894 square miles. Total, 367,918 
__. square miles, 

_, POPULATION, census of 1921, Northern Nigeria, 
i 10,259,983; Southern Nigerla, 8,371,459; total, 

| 18,631,442; including about 3,900 Europeans. 

‘CAPITAL, Lagos. 

ey Governor, Sir Graeme Thomson, G, C. M. G., K. C. B, 

Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 

and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 

| The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 

_ West Africa. The tln, lead and iron ore industries 

are old and valuable. Nigeria is now the sixth 

_* largest tin producer in the world; production of 

- tin concentrates in 1926 was 8,632 tons. Title is in 

the crown. Other products are palm oil, rubber, nuts, 

oan hides, livestock, ostrich feathers, drugs and 

te, CO. . 


BS 


' Nigeria is a counter like most of Africa, of vast 
natural resources, th barely initial exploration 
done up to this time. The people, as in all Mo- 

_ hammedan countries, are backward, but Europeans 

_. with capital have gone in and are bringing resources 
into play. Slavery was abolished by ordinance in 
- 1917, and slave-dealing suppr: E 
mi Commerce is mostly by the trading stations 
- eommon to such lands, at which simple manufac- 


ad 
28, Was: Pano expenditure, 


| $7,086,775; debt, £23,559,20 Imports, 1927, 
aye 15,664,637; exports, £16,340,957; chiefly palm ker- 
ea nals, ‘€4,438,886; palm’ oil, £3,374,550; cotton, 


£331,086; tin ore, £2,287,327; cocoa, £1,998,679: 
Bs pee gag hides» and = skins, 


* Cameroon, 31,000 square miles, and 400,000 
cs era noe: lies between British Nigeria and the 
" rench Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 
‘and larger part of which went to France (which see). 
‘It ts a region of fertile soils, and progress is rapid 
toward building up valuable agricultural produc- 
‘a Peerage vanilla, ginger, pepper and palm oil. 
» Ivory is a large product. . 

The seat of Government is Buea and the adminis- 
trator is the Governor of Nigeria. Its area and 
population are included in those of Southern Nigeria 
given above. 

vi ambia, area 4,010 square miles, and population, 
1921, 210,530, is an independent West African 
. British crown colony. 

‘The Island of St. Mary on which is Bathurst, the 
feat of government, at the mouth of the Gambia 
river, is the Colony. The protectorate consists of 
ouly a six-mile wide strip of territory on each side of 
the river, and extends northeast for 200 miles from 
the coast as a thin wedge into the French colony 

Senegal. The river is navigable’ for ocean-going 

Steamers for a considerable distance at all seasons. 

Peanuts formed 95% of the exports in 1926, over 

61,000 tons worth £863,000. Imports in 1927 were 
- £956,741; and exports, £999,887, chiefly ground- 
nuts, £967,941. 

The revenue, 1927, was £252,419; expenditure, 
£277,625. Hi 


“pa 


have increased from 40,000 te 500,000 in aj 


\ THE GOLD COAST. 

AREA, 91,690 square miles, including 
part'of Togoland under British mandate, 12,600 

square es. , vid 


POPULATION, census 
ing Togoland, est’ iated 350,000. Europeans 
number 2,206. = ‘ 

CAPITAL, Accra; population, estimated, 38,000. 


Governor, Sir Alexander R. Slater, K. C. M. G. 


The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for — 


334 miles. The French Ivory Coast is on the west, 
and on the east is Togoland, formerly a German 
colony, and now divided by mandate of the League 
of Nations between Great Britain and France. 
The French portion, about 21,100 square miles, is 
attached for administrative purposes to Dahomey, 
in the east (which see), and the British, about 
12,600 square miles, is administered by the Gov- 
ernor of the Gold Coast. 

Under his administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 


> x 
area of that 


of 1921, 2,298,413, includ- — 


enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultivation - — 


of cacao and rubber is being fostered. 
.. There is a Government railway, 168 miles, from 
Seccondee to Kumasi, and a line from Accra to 


£4,71 090. 
£13,770,542; exports, £14,350,355. 


962; k 
£512,159; kola nuts, 11,487,312 pounds, £191,380; 
palm kernels, 6,545 tons, £107,079; palm oil, 1,090 
tons, £30,227; and rubber, 711,288 pounds, £30,738 


SIERRA LEONE. 


AREA, of colony, 4,000 square miles; of protecto- 

— 26,000 square miles; total, 30,060 square 
es. 
Pee oe De gre i Racreie of 1921, 85,163; 
uropeans, Sn rotectora census of 

1921, 1,456,148. ‘otal, Letlsil. 

CAPITAL, Freetown; population, 1921, 44,124, 

Gorernor, Brig. Gen. Sir J. A. Byrne, K. B. E. 


Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 
180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harpor and a naval 
coaling station. The colony has been in British 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms the 
protectorate, which extends inland about 180 miles. 

slaves, about 250,000 in number, held by natives 
meee declared = on Dee. “1. Spe 
venue, , was: 719, >} expenditure, 
754,610; debt, £1,729,848. Imports, 1927, were 
valued at £2,112,024; exports, £1,767,259. | Chief 
exports were palm kernels, 65,436 tons, £1,077,450; 
palm oil, 3,609 tons, £98,179; kola nuts, 4,462 tons 
£268,916. r 
onnage entering and clearing Freetown, 4,058,059 

The trade of all Lritish West Afries wih the 
earee States was: sph 

ear. 


al, Imports. Exports. 
1922... 1... see cee esse +. 86,816,284 $11,556,719 
1923 welt ov 50d ariel civiak, nia 8,126, ,497,4 

924 i 9 uib ih ais aa ole Uisibiy gs SS 8,008,851 12,196,029 
1925 a ieretbne't oed,e newiins 10,688,077 17,349,299 
1926 Sees eo ery 4 5 9,912,283 e025 538 
VOD Ti rwine arias BOSSE eh Saale 13,776,953 ,945,098 
LOSE es ike ec A oak wee 13,453,089 22,105,422 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 


Governor, Lieut. Col. Sir Edward Grigg, K. C. 
C. M.'G., appointed in 1925. ie IS Saree 


| 
) 


b e 


he . Foreign Countries—British East Africa. 


led only by roving natives and thronged with 
Arid game. White men can live there in health 
as fe eae else in ee agp te la 
4 @ Europeans of Kenya pass ws reservi. 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
Indians to the lowlands and kss healthy regions. 
The Indian settlers complained bitterly of the 
discrimination practiced against them, shutting them 
out from desired iand and demanding political repre- 
Sentation according to number, as equal citizens of 
the empire. The British colonists insisted that 
Kenya should remaiz a European colony in which 
their power should be dominant, and the British 
Government gave decision in their favor on July 25, 
1923, in a Parliamentary paper to the effect that 
responsible ge Gl gg for the colony is out of 
the question; that the Indian demand for equal 
franchise cannot be granted, but that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to grant the Indians and Arabs 
representation on the Legislative Council through 
the communal system of election; that the elected 
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cotton seed, coffee, rubber, hides and skins, and ivory. 

For the adornment of the natives of British East 
Africa, 35,973,084 Eg of cotton cloth, valued 
at £1,599,709, and 87 tons of brass wire, valued at 


£9,935, were imported in 1924 through Ki 

The trade of all British East eee 
Anited States was: Sy Sep aee tne 
Cal. Year. 


members of the council shall comprise five Indians, 
one Arab and eleven Europeans. This leaves the 
franchise unchanged as regards white settlers. The 
_ Policy of segregation as between Europeans and 
Asiatics in townships must be abandoned, but the 
existing practice of reserving agricultural land in 
the eee for British and Europeans must be 
maintained. z 


ant 
Nairobi, a famous centre for big game hunting, 
is the capital. A Government railroad runs from 
Mombasa, on the coast, through Nairobi to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, 618 miles. 
Revenue, 1927, was: £2,846,110; expenditure, 


£2,515,115; debt, £10,000,000, chiefly for railroads 
rts were, £7,697,180; ex- 


and po 
/* ports, £5,397,216, chiefly cotton (mainly Uganda), 
* £1,692,568; coffee, £1,310,701; maize, £505,893; 

fibres, £472,024; hides’ and s 

ivory, £65,985. 

Tanganyika was formerly German East Africa, 
and was taken 
and Ruanda districts 
“Kionga Triangle’ to 
Africa). It reaches from the coast to L: 


public works. 


yika and from J 


Tt is administered under 2 mandate from the League 


of Nations, by a Governor (D. J. Jardine, act 
since Jan., 1929, with headquarters at 

an attractive German-built city of 30,000, 
from which the railroad runs to Lake Tanganyika. 


The governor, Sir Donald Cameron, in his opening 


address to the new legislative council in 1926, said: 


“There is no 
Tanganyika is a part of the British 
wT alas and will remain so.” : 

The area is 373.494 square miles, and the popu- 
lation, in 1926 was estimated at 4,330 whites and 
4,310,000 natives. 

Forest wealth is large, and there is much land 
susceptible of agricultural development for the pro- 
duction of tropical fruits and other foodstuffs. 
Domestic figure in the wealth of the people, 
who are extremely crude and uncivilized. The total 
in 1927 was, 4,705,625 cattle, and 4,778,540 sheep 
and goats. 

The western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
about 125 in number, west of the gorilla country, 
Kilimanjaro; that Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded by 
escarpments 2,000 feet high, is thirty-five miles wide 
and is crowded with game. Announcement was 
Made in 1923 that it nad been bought by Sir Charles 
Ross, of Scotland, who will protect it as a game 
preserve. 

ag eae in 1927-28 was: £1,904,017; expendi- 
ture, £1, 
the Imperiai Government aggregate £3, 135,446, and 


Imports, 1927, were valued at, £3,672,064; and 
_ exports, £3,440,576. Chiet exports, 1927, were sisal, 
83,012 tons, valued: at, £11 36) cotton, 88,273 


ered the five ports. 
Che Niganda Protectorate; in East Africa, has 
110,300 square re Spee including 16,377 square miles 
e 


‘ater, and lation in 1928 was estimated 

S taenico cris Vac a 
pe} P 0: le. belo: 

ane Cotton is the chief product. From 


” Since the British took it over there has been expan- 


pln Of Here gr 192 
ie e re, 
; debt, £1,107,595. Imports, 1927, were 

z “319/901; export £2/310,260, chiefly .cotton and 


Kins, £349,875; and 


by the British in 1918, the Urundi 
oing to Belgium, and the 
ozambique (Portuguese East 
ake Tangan- 
wake Nyassa to Victoria Nyanza. 


Dar-es- 


rovision in the Mandate for its termina- 


£206,519; debt, £755,00 

i ;, debt, £755,002. Imports, £938,461; ex- 

ports, £960,869 (tobacco, £780,9' » £45 

pet gaat 64, cotton, £45,834 
ZANZIBAR. 


Zanzibar ts an island of 640 square miles, 23 
miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 196,733 
population in 1910. Lord Salisbury, in 1890, traded 
Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany for it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa ibn 
Harub, K. C. M. G. (succeeded Dec. 9, 1911), but 
is administered by a British Resident, A. C. Hollis, 
The Island of Pemba, thirty miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miles, is included in the Government. 
The total a oe of the Protectorate, census of 


devoted to that product, the average output of the 
last d 


with 55,000 
produce. 
Manufactures are pottery, rope, soap, oil, jewelry 


MINOR AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 


Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascur, has 720 square miles, 
and in 1921, 385,074 population, of which 265,884 
were Hindus. Port Louis, population 50,308, is 
the capital and chief seaport. 

Revenue, 1926-27, was 14,682,807 rupees; expendi- 
ture, 16,461,062 rupees; debt, £1,765,724 mostly for 
public works. Imports, 1927, were valued at £3,679,- 
042: exports, £3,774,203, mostly sugar, the crop in 
1928 being 230,000 metric tons, and in 1927, 217,958 


tons. 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
90 islands of 156 square miles, and a 1925 popu- 
lation of 25,847, estimated, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with an important coaling station. From 
23,000 acres, In 1920, there were 23,000,000 cocoa- 
nuts produced, other products being phosphates, 
mangrove, bark, livestock and fish. 

Revenue, 927, was, £49,134; 
£44,216; debt, £2,805, . Imports, 1927, 1,829,7 
rupees; exports, 2,159,918 rupees. 

Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
miles, and 347,000 population, all Mohammedans, 
is in Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of Aden, with 
Abyssinia to the south and west and Italian Somali- 
Jand on the east. The chief town is Berbera, pop- 
ulation 30,000, and the products skins, resin, gum, 
cattle and sheep. 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
ef the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has forty-seven square miles, 
and, 1921, 3,658 population. Fruits, nuts, timber, 
flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the industries. It 
is an important naval coaling station, and, although 
yoleani¢ and small, has great strategic value. 

Revenue, 1927, £20,486 (inclu Imperial grant 
of £2,500); Sepen £16,740, ere is no debt, 
but assets of £8,701. Inoports, 1927, £49,678; 
exports, £34,274. 


1927 was £346,341; expenditure, — 


expenditure, 
1d 


i] 


- < 


GI4e ee ee 
AUSTRALIA, COMMONWEALTH OF 
ARBA, 2,974,581 square miles, divided, States: New 


~, Sout! Jes, 309,432; Victoria, 87,884; Queens- 
; ie a South Australia, 380,070; West Aus- 


tralia, 975,920; Tasmania, 26,215; _ territories: 
Northern Territory, 523,620; Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory, 940. 


PULATION, census of April, 1921, 5,495,734, 
ee rrided: New South Wales, 2,100,371; Victoria, 
1,531,280; Queensland, 755,972; South Australia, 
495,160; West Australia, 332,732; Tasmania, 
{2 213,780; North Territory, 3,867; Federal Capital 
arly Territory, 2,572; full blood aborigines, not enum- 
3 erated, estimated 60,000. Estimated population, 

‘ Dec.'31, 1928, 6,336,777 (excluding aborigines). 


_- CAPITAL, Canberra, State capitals: Sydney, New 
% South Wales, population, including suburbs, 1927, 
? 1,101,000; Melbourne, Victoria, 975,160; Brisbane, 
Queensland, 295,430; Adelaide, South Australia, 
‘397.700: . Perth, Western Australia, 191,800: 
Hobart, Tasmania, 56,200. 
Prime Mintster, James Henry Scullin, Labor, (¥or- 
eign, Industry). 
Treasurer, Edward Granville Theodore. 
- Commisstoner-General for the Commonwealth tn the 
_. United States, Herbert Brookes. Official Secretary, 
-D. M. Dow, office, 25 Broadway, New York City. 
Australian diplomatic interests are represented in 
' Washington by the British Ambassador, and con- 
- gular interests are cared for by the British Consuls. 
PN hie Australia, itself a continent, is situated between 
10° 41’ and 39° 8’ south latitude, or including 
_ Tasmania 43° 39’, and 113° 9’ to 153° 39” east 
| longtitude in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian 
| Ocean on the west, and the Southern Ocean on the 
4 South. The states of the Commonwealth are: New 
‘South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
‘Western Australia, and Tasmania, formerly known as 
_ Van Diemen’s Land, an island the size of the States 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
_ »which lies off the southeast corner of the mainland. 
_. The territories are the Northern Territory and the 
_. Federal Capital Territory. Altogether the Common- 
_ wealth is very nearly as large as Continental United 
States. . 
In the east mountains rise to about 7,000 feet 
altitude. The central portion extends westward in 
rolling plains until higher elevations are reached along 
the west coast. The Murray River, rising on the 
slopes of the mountains, is navigable inland for 2,000 
_ miles. The climate, being in the Southern Hemisphere 
__ is temperate in the south, and in the north tropical. 
i eae dad) interior portions are subject to high temperature, 
and’ in all parts the climate is regarded as healthful, 
being dry. Australia lies within the zones of the 
Re ‘Southeast trades’and prevailing westerly winds. The 
_ heaviest! rains are precipitated along the Pacific slopes 
to the north of Lat. 30°. The highest coastal rains 
occur on the northwest coast of Western Australia. 
_ The westerly winds, which skirt the southern shore 
are responsible for the reliable rains over the south- 
west portion of Western Australia, the southeast 
areas of South Australia, a great part of Victoria, and 
the whole of Tasmania. 
The development of Australia has been made in 
_ 150 years. The Commonwealth was proclaimed on 
Jan. 1, 1901. Australia is governed on the Federal 
_ plan with a Parliament of Senate and House of 
epresentatives. The Commonwealth is one of the 
oy ete units in the British Empire, with complete 
i. -government similar to that obtaining in the 
ominion of Canada. Like Canada, it aecedes to 
Imperial requests voluntarily in all economic matters 
as well as military and naval, but ‘‘with a mind of its 
own.” The loyalty of Australia to the British Empire 
was shown in the great war, in which her troops served 
Po with great distinction across the world on Gallipoli, in 
~ Palestine and in France. J 
A Federal Capital Territory of 940 square miles has 
: _ been set up between Sydney and Melbourne, seventy 
“I miles inland, but connected with a fine landlocked 
~ harbor on Jervis Bay by a corridor. A city planned to 
reflect the finest features of modern cities has been 
laid. out on ground plans designed A Walter Burley 
Griffin, an American architect. ‘arliament and 
‘Administrative Buildings, as well as a number of 
_ dwelling, shopping centres, etc., have been built. 
if The first session of the Commonwealth Parliament 
t at Canberra was opened with state by the Duke of 
Goma iie Canherra o t, be held in fee 
Land in Canberra cannot be held in simple, the 
_ title always resides in the Government. Leates may 
be obtained (maxim' 99 years) by bid at auction 


“ae, 


» ‘on the unimproved capital value of the land as fix 
by the final bid. The first sale of leases took place ia 


and upon payment of the Government rental at 3% | 
ed 


10 years thereafter. Building plans must be approved. 
A handsome system of parks along the olor 
River with an arboretum and br boulevards has 
been planned, and over £5,000,000 expended before 
the opening of the P-rliament buildings. - ( ) 

The registered €.ctors for the House of Repre- 
sentatives numbered 3,268,739 in 1925, and the vote 
polled was 2,987,200. Under the Compulsory Voting 
Act, an elector failing to vote without a valid reason 
is liable to a fine of $10.. Of the men on the register, 
91.63% voted; of the women, 91.14%. 

A coalition of Nationalists and Coun’ party 
carried the election of Nov. 14, 1925 with 51 seats 
to 24 Laborites, and was returned to power at the 
election of Nov. 17, 1928, with a majority of 13. 

Prime Minister Stanley M. Bruce was defeated in 
the House by one vote following the defection of — 
William M. Hughes, war-time Prime’ Minister, on 
his bill to repeal the act providing for the Federal 
System of Industrial Arbitration. He dissolved the 
House, and the general election of Oct. 12, 1929, 
returned: Laborites, 46; Nationalists, 14; Country 
Party, 10; Independents, 5. Prime Minister Bruce, — 
four other ministers and 13 other members were 
defeated. J. H. Scullin (Yarra, Vic.), became Prime 
Minister of the Labor Government. ; 

. The Government sought ratification by a national 
referendum on Sept. 4, 1926, of two amendments 
to the Constitution, the first to make the Federal 
Industrial Arbitration Court the final industrial 
tribunal, with power to overrule every other industrial 
authority. The second to give the Commonwealth 
Government the power to provide food and other 
necessaries whenever the safety of the state is 
threatened by a strike. Both failed. The Prime 
Minister carried only two of the states and had to win 
four in order to amend the Constitution. In the total 
of votes cast he was in a decided minority. 

The Commonwealth Arbitration Court in January, 
1927, fixed a minimum mee for adults, even if un- 
skilled; it varies from $22.23 tor New South Wales, to 
$19.80 for Western Australia. 

Homes provided by the Australian War Service 
Homes Commission up to Dec. 31, 1927, totaled 
31,772, expenditures amounted to £22,172,600. 

Australia’s net immigration fogs for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1927, was 48,924, and for 1928 it 
was 27,232, 15.705 were males and 11,527 were fe- 
males. During the years 1923 to 1926 the increases 
amounted to 37,540; 43,749; 37,357; and 42,220 
respectively. On April 8, 1925, an agreement was 
entered into between the British and Australian 
Governments under which it is pro to furnish 
to the Government of the State loan moneys at a low 
rate of interest to enable suitable areas of land to be 
made available for settlement or to enable public 
works to be carried out to aid in developing settle- 
ment. The maximum amount of loan moneys pro- 
vided for in the agreement is £34,000,000. If full 
advantage is taken of the pro’ 450,000 settlers 
will be absorbed during a period of ten years. Special — 
concessions are granted to immigrants in regard to 
cost of transport, financial assistance, etc. 


POPES vO 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, 


Products are not dissimilar to those of % 
States. The returns for 1926-27 show Ter 72.000 5 
acreage 


acres under crops, and 
= ps, the chief crops 
j Yield 
Acreage. Bushels i 
Wheat......11,687,919 160,761, Por 4 
Oats... $44,114 12,571,203 14.8! 
Barley. + $370,943 6,931,053 (a) 18.30 
aize.. - 286,178 artes 24.. 
‘ons. 
by ree, - 2,699,631 3,48) 
Potatoes... "141/363 370,840 (b) 268 
SugarCane.. 284,828 3,155,916 15.87 
(a) Malting barley; other barley 21.13. , 
(b) Ordinary sweet potatoes, 3.48. 


The wheat yield in 1927-: bush 
sek Bib cae ty eas : 927-28 was 116,737,082 els 5 


The figures for 1926-27 show that 220,000 acres of 
orchards yielded r 
phan JEL. : fruit valued at £8,198,000. Exports 


Pounds. Pounds. 
926-27. 1927-28. 1038.99. 
fruit.....£ 805,260 1,636, 709,67 
Dried fruit... 1,647;172 601/832 2,300" 


A Dried Fruit Export Co: Boa: | beet 
formed to develop the marker ey reret dried — 
fruits, and a selling organization has been established 


in London for this purpose, 
The total forest area is not known, but 
State Governments are aiming at 
-acres of which 12,137,659 acres are 
_ 


Foreign Countries—A ustralia. 


* manently dedicated and 8,082,197 acres are held as] forces on Jan. 15, 1928, was 


_ The value of the output of the principal minerals 
in 1927 ‘was: 


The value of Australian production for the fiscal 
— 1926-27 and 1927-28 in thousands of pounds 
as: 


; "1926-27. 1927-28. 
Agricultural. .........2s..+.2+ £98,295 £84,256 
Day, poullsy. anihes meatne: Uakses Eke 

airy, DO ani Z q : 
Forestry and fisheries......... - 12,790 *» 32°18) 
Miinities 2058)... ks eee 24007 _ 22983 
Manufacturing..02/222/332221 153/634 1587562 
i I ON eevee £447,424 £453,311 


The increase in Value of product of the manufactur- 
ing industries has more than doubled since the last 
pre-war year. More than one-half of the industrial 
establishments are in New South Wales. Of the total 
number of factories in 1926-27—21,579—New South 
Wales had 8,222 and Victoria, 7,690. The statistics 
for the years 1924-25 and 1926-27 were: 


1924-25. 1926-27. 
Number of factories.... 20,79: 21,579 
Number of employees... 439,949 467,247 
Salaries and wages paid.. £81,360,021 +£90,575,166 
Value of raw mate: 
worked up........... £221,993,978 £232,643,518 
Total value of output. . .£380,843,986 £408,692,838 
- Value of land and build- 
1 Bice ar £91,241,907 £103,345,178 
Value of plant and ma- 
CITT Ss, cere aid » oo oe £109,242,900 £116,747,185 


Under the stimulus of Government guarantees 
cotton oe has progressed during recent years, 
and in 1926-27, 18,800 acres were picked for a pro- 
duction of 9,069,000 pounds of unginned cotton. 

The total mileag 
for traffic in 


£27,000 on Federal railways. 
showed losses. There were 968 miles’privately owned 
railroads open for general traffic and 2,176 open for 
special traffic. The Premiers have adopted 4 feet 
8 inches as the standard gauge on the recommenda- 
tion of a royal commission, but at June 30, 1928, no 
action had been taken in regard to a general con- 
version but some subsidiary lines are being built. 
The Commonwealth government has enacted a 
Federal Aid highway law in which all the states have 
joined under which the Commonwealth provides 
four-sevenths where the state provides three-sevenths 
on the expenditures for construction of approved 
hways. The Federal Aid grant is a total of 
a year. Up to December, 1928, £5,450,000 
had been expended. 

Invalid and old age pensions allowed by the 
Commonwealth Government were increased to £52 
per annum with a maximum amount allowable of 
£84.10s. A permanently blind person may receive 
@ pension which will make his ‘ncome together with 
his pension equal to £221 per annum or such other 
amount as is declared to be a basic wage. The tum- 
ber of persons receiving Eero on June 30, 1927, 
was: invalid, 152,399; old age, 133,234; and war 
pensions, 258,821. The Comm onwealth also grants 

Inaternity owance under ete 
Oct. 10, 1912, and from that date until June 30, 
1927, 1,952,640 claims, each for £5, were 

_ payment. 

There were 10,203 and 1,761 state and private 
schools respectively, with average attendances of 
730,571. There are six universities, one situated in 
each State capital. Religious freedom is in evidence, 
45.04% of the population potons, to the Church 0! 

land; Roman Catholic, 21.53%; Presb 
12.09% and Methodist, 12.01%. It is possible that 
the percentage of Roman Catholics is slightly under- 


estimated. 
Military training for ail male inhabitants between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-six years is com- 
pulsory; but the Labor government on Nov. 1, 1929, 
announced its decision to substitute volunteer military 
training. The total strength of the land forces as of 
Aug. 1, 1927, was 53,876, of which number 1,748 were 
_in the permanent 5: 


. 


- 


army. The strength of the naval !. 
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: 10,662. The Royal 
Australian Air Force was established on Aug. 3. 
12627 nad B.SC, SP BaE eh, Sok 
658, of whic 421,1 
expended from loan.’ pee 
ecember, 1920, the Commonwealth Parliament 
Passed the Air Navigation Act, the ob: ects of which 
Were to carry out the provisions of the Convention on 
Air Navigation, Le de in Paris, Oct. 13, 1919, and to 
apply the principles of the convention not only to 
international flying, but to internal fiying in Australia, 
and generally to ne ep by regulation on the subject 
matter, A Controller of Aviation was appointed at 
once to administer the act and regulations. Aerial 
mail services are in active operation from Perth to 
Derby on the west coast of Western Australia; from 
Charleville to Camooweal and Cloncurry to Norman- 
ton, Queensland; from Sydney to Adelaide, and from 
Hay to Broken Hill to Melbourne. Approximately 
1,850,000 passenger miles have been flown and 
1,300,000 letters carried. The route mileage of the 
oer nea go sth is 3,292, we when the 
ewly approved lines are in operation this figure will 
be Bh il to over 7,000 miles, 7 
@ merchant marine of Australia and New 
Zealand together, July 1, 1929, was 543 steamers of 
617,270 net tons, and 60 motorships of 51,483 tons, 


BUDGETS AND DEBTS. 


The revenue and expenditure of the several states 
for the fiscal year 1926-27, including railway receipts 
and expenditure and the public debts of the states on 
cha 30, 1927, were: 


tate. Revenue. pry) se Public Debt, 
N.S. Wales. £44,149,566 £42,690,634 £240,781,363 
Victoria... 27,128,700 27,744,903 146,404,530 
Queensland. 16,147,787 16,490,903 105,734:916 
S.Australia. 10,754,897 - 11,834,947 90/284'162 
. Austral: 9,750,833 9,722,588 71,501,913 
3,040,220 2,855,077 24,516,688 


Total. .. .£111,002,003 £111,339,103 £679,223,572 

The premiers of the several States at Melbourne in 
June, 1927, accepted a proposal for adjusting the 
financial relationship between the States and the 
Commonwealth. The Commonwealth takes over the 
debts of the States, and for a period of 58 years from 
July 1, 1927, will apply on the service thereof a sum 
equal to certain fixed payments made by the Com- 
monwealth in 1926-27 to the States. The States are 
to make up the balance of interest, and both parties 
are to set up a sinking fund calculated to extinguish 
the debt in 50-60 years. All future borrowings are 
to be arranged by the Commonwealth acting through 
a Federal Loan Council consisting of representatives 
from each State. A referendum to incorporate ‘it in 
the Federal Constitution was carried by a large ma- 
jority Nov. 17, 1928. 

A £7,000,000, 514% 10-year loan, issued at par 
by the Commonwealth for the States in June, 1929, 
was heavily oversubscribed. A £8,000,000 Common- 
wealth Loan was floated in London earlier in the year. 

The total gross debt of the Commonwealth as of 
March 31, 1928, was £485,400,161, of which £172,- 
730,984 was payable in London; £23,514,435 in 
New York, and £289,154,742 in Australia, That 
part classed as war debt was on Dec. 31; 1927, 
£293,551,287, 


Revenue and expenditure (from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund) of the Commonwealth for the last 
seven years were: 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
eeeveeee -£64,720,635  £63,700,485 
66,017,203 3546: 
68,854,809 68,336,432 
72,285,801 75,109,438 
78,168,235 75,532,638 
1927-28......... cesecse 10,070,222 $2,120,459 
DOCG ZU ww feldc ese kisle bale 63,779,000 66,138,000 


rere aes Geficit on June 30, 1929; was 
The Commonwealth Bank; founded in 1912 with 
no capital other than a $50,000 loan from the 
Commonwealth Treasury, and for all the obligations 
of which the Commonwealth is responsible, had on 
June 30, 1927, made profits amounting to £6,031,514 
and assets of £139,441,653, inclusive of note issue 
department. Its notes outstanding amounted to 
£44,628,226 May 1928, with a gold reserve of 
£22,560,770, or nearly 51%, the bank having had 
the right to issue notes since December, 1920. 
- The principal scurce of revenue is derived from 
agriculture and pastoral pursuits. Wool is the chief 
export, and some of the finest qusl es of merino 
wool, peep arieant abe from all parts of the world, 
wo ustralia. 
iG S number of sheep on Dec. 31, 1928, was 106,- 
115,000, the highest recorded since 106,421,000 in 
1891; flocks having been reduced by drought and 
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eer aP OLS) Sle ia ie Pa seal een” ee 
@ other, causes to, 53,675,000 in 1902. "Fhe wool ‘eb 


Expo! 
£2,888, Re oey dn 1927-28, £2,377,967); trozen 


i I oe ae 


' 


in 1928-29 was estimated at 950,000,000 ‘pounds; that 
of 1927- a was 865,000,000 pounds and of 1926-27, 
924,000,000 pounds. 

rts of wool in 1928-29 were valued at 


ser he 
een 908, Pabe fo for greasy; et 543,420 for scoured; and 


166,957 for tops. In 1927-28, the values were 
£58,796,318 for greasy (688,844,600 pounds) ; £6,812,- 
601 for scoured (53,844 44.900 pounds), ‘£438,199 
tor tops.’ Sheepskins exported in 192 129 were valued 
at £4, oh Se au in 7907-38 at £4,453, 149. 

{ frozen beef in 1928-29 were a = 
lam 
th 423, "440 (in 1927-28, £9 31,120); ‘and of frozen 

ton, £742,603 (in 1927-28, ‘£257, 386); exports of 
paneer, in 1938-29 were valued £7. 543,187 (in 
1927-28, £6,905,933); and of iiieas in 1928-29, 
£20,372,624 (in 1927-28, £14,629,899). 

Imports are chiefly textiles, petroleum products, 
machinery, and automobiles and parts. 

Imports and exports were: 

_. Fiscal Year. Imports. Exports. 

-£140,619,293 £119,487,164 


pe cerwr ee eeeere 


,062,209 

716,5 144,895,183 

1927-80, ep ecccecseves 7,944,970 143,213,070 
1928-9... ..ececceeee» 143,628,033 144,780,175 


Great Britain takes the largest portion (about 37%) 
of Australian exports, then follow France, Japan and 
the United States. Very heavy exports go from the 
United States to the Commonwealth. Australia is 
America’s largest foreign market for automobiles. 
Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. ports. Exports. 
12D. ve rever eer eases e+ $80,520,340 $35,782,464 
UGB mice ge see ce tess o~ 119,980,076 41,089,001 
AQVAS as coc ec cele ches 120,177,072 32,808,121 
1925... ..cccccececee. +. 148,523,955 — 55,110,266 
1926... ..ccsccceccee.. 168,694,795 45,738,549 
1927....sccceccccese.+ 159,125,666 . 38,626,656 
1928. sssteeveeees weer e ++ 141,205,271 31,657,750 


AUSTRALIAN POSSESSIONS. 
_ Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north from 
_ Australia. Its area is estimated at 90,540 square 


‘ ~ miles: with an estimated native population of 275,000, 


the people being crude tribes among whom the 
British are poring civilizing work. The estimated 
white population in 1927 was about 1,400. The 
interior is partially unexplored. Queensland annexed 
the territory in 1883, and after several shifts control 
was taken over by the Federal Government of 
Australia in 1901, and by proclamation of September 
1, 1906, it was declared the Territory of Papua. It is 
administered by Australia which gives it an annual 
subsidy of £50,000. 


Aaa Revenue, 1928, £107,052; expenditure, £158,964; 
imports, £403,561; £350,363. 


exports, £ 
Fe onctle of New Guinea, formerly German New 
uinea, the northwest quarter of the island, was 
placed atter the war by the League of Nations under 
date to Great Britain. It is administered by 
aesieelin: Tt includes the Bismarck Arc hipelago, 
13,000 square miles, and the former rman 
Solomon Islands, 3,400 square miles. The total 


' area-of the mandated territory is about 91,000 square 


* oh prea with a native population estimated roughly at 


; 


4 


ej 


Typ 


5,000. Revenue 1927-28, was £305,522; expendi- 
, £280,190; Imports, £660,709: 753;exports, £1,079,855. 
jorfolk Island 3 the Federal Parliament 
Nero Hid an taking over of this island as 
territory of the Commonwealth and since July 1, i914 
it has been administered by the Department of 
Home and Territories. The island has an area of 
8,528 acres. On June 30, 1927 the population num- 
dered 853. The soil is very fertile and is pee for 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 
mports in 1926-27 were valued at £27,900, and 
exports, £13,600 
uru Island, formerly German, was mandated 
by the League of Nations to the British Empire. 
Bey area is about 8 square miles; population, 1997, 
It has valuable Phosphate deposits, and ex- 
ported 318,185 tons in 1927 and 274,935 in i926, 


NEW ZEALAND, DOMINION OF 


ia an New Zealand proper, 103,285 square miles, 
vided, North Island and adjacent islets, 44 BENE 
hath Tslands and adjacent islets, 58,120; Stewart 
Island and adjacent islets, 662; Chatham Islands, 
372. “Outlying” islands, 284; “annexed” islands, 
293; grand total, 103,862. 
POPULATION, census of April 20, sah oni Sag 165; 


by. by provincial districts, Auckland, 4 : Tara- 
9; Hawke’s Bay ant nD, 
273, Bon” Méiiborough, 18, Pate Nelson, 50,545: 


Westland, 15,025; ‘anterbury, 213, 746; Otago, ! 


D oroiaih Countries ~ Australia: Ne ew Zealand. oe 


CAPIT 


| With a total tonnage of 2,195. 


| 1928, 


149,579; Southland, 65, 173: to which mus 
ees 


. 


Wellin, population, census of 1926, 

121, ym Chief ¢: fie Auckland, populations 1926, 
192,176; Christeh 72h, 118,40: $5,103. 
Governor General, og sir Chanes Fergusson, Bart. 9 
pies Minister, ‘sr Joseph G Ward, K.C.M.G 
isa Foreign Affairs), United Party, Dec 


Representative of 

Canada and the United States, W 

44 Whitehall St., New York City. 

New Zealand lies 1,200 miles east of Australia, 
in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 miles long 
and 180 across at the broadest part, with a coast 
ine of 3,000 miles. It extends north and south 
from 35° southern latitude to 46°. It consists of 
two principal islands, North Island (44,131 square 
miles); and South Island (58,120 square miles), and 
Stewart Island, (662 square miles). Auckland 
Islands (about 330 square miles) 200 miles south 
and uninhabited; Chatham Islands (375 square miles) 
536 miles east; the Cook Island group (280 square 
miles) 1,500 miles northeast, wif a population of 
13,209 and of mnie Fe Retotor 


J. Stevenson, 


‘a is the largest, and 
are also under the 
ae ited a | proper is about 

the size of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The agricultural possibilities are very great, two- 
thirds of the area being tillable, with 12,500,000 
forested. The actual eee area in 1927 was 18,830,- 
436 acres, of which 16,680,348 were sown to grass; 
3,112,892’ acres of crown land were open to Settle- 
ment March 31, 1928. The area of crown lands 
leased on that date was 18,014,185 acres. Produc- 
tion in 1928 was: Wheat, 9,541,000 bushels from 
260,987 acres (7,952, we bushels from 220,083 acres 
in 1927); bushels from 88,223 acres 


36.56 bushels per acre. 
The census of livestock in 1928 was: 307,160 
horses; 3, va ,811 cattle; 27, ec .810 sheep; and 586,- 


704 Digs. 
205 A 61856 
eae 4 208,185,911 pounds: and 1923, 217-, 
Wool ex ‘ears were: 
1928-29, ot, 632 bales; st 7“ 


Oe t_ export ,965 ; 

tes Sua ae aes EE TERR 
Cc ¢ ok 

aa i 461" 1548 wt.). ows 

e total number of stay holdings was 85,628 


horateg 43,587,698 Se small hi nae 
50 acres numbered “2 Ces 


in agricultural, 

ts (net) for the ¥ Bats 027. we Peo ie 
was 0) 

1926, 11,860; for 1925, 12, B74; ioe 1924, 9,329: and 


for 1923, 6,820. 
establishments in 1926-27 num- 


ral, vend “di 


Manufacturing 
bered 5,088, with 81,904 employees and plants valued 
at £62, 723, 125 and ‘products Be at £83,012,503, 
mer half f products. production of’ coal 

in 1998 was 8 S386 689 ‘a aan, i) 366,740 tons) ‘of 
whieh 125,093 tons were exported (1927, : 
tons). Gold exported in 1927 amounted to £534,639. 

Thacavallants water power is estimated at a total 
of 4,076,700 horsepower, of which 3,317,000 is in 

South Island and mostly Jocated near the deep water 
sounds of the west. coast, with many sites Especially 
aS le for industries. About 70,150 h.p. was 

in 1925. Development is under way in Worth 
Ysland involving an expenditure of £15,000,000 by 
the state for plant and transmission lines to Auckland, 

In 1928 there were 3,180 miles of railways Govern- 
ment-owned, and 117 miles privately owned. The 
total expenditure for construction on all Government 
lines up to March 31, 1928 ae pay 797,458. 

Vessels entering the ports 928 numbered 604, 


Met the law enacted in 1398, and later amended, 
ery person not an alien or an Asiatic who fulfills 
Caresiie conditions is entitled to a pension of £45.10 
@ year, reducible by £1 for every £1 by which in- 
come exceeds £52. The epee annual income of a 
married couple in receipt o: pensions must not exceed 
i928. wen ol Noe oa Ys5 Cos (i928, m3 139) yan anual 
valué £1,061,970 eo ! 


(£43); widows, 4, ee 


ust be added 
62,781. Increase over 1921, 135, 301 or 


ae Department in 


(3,912), ‘annual tual value, E312, 000 


- official estimate of the private wealth of New Zealand 


; 


- 


* bs cm e, 
average pension, £55 (£54). 
| There Hino darge Wealthy class, and none of the 


ane" 


é *y 
4 

et 
Ss - 


a . 


£75 (£78); war, 20,593 


307 092); average pensio: 
674) annual "EL 132,615 (£1,116,396); 


valu 


ted, and the anon ee ber go « bet 
? i wer of the tion un- 
usually high, with high living standanis. The latest 


is £744,609,000, or about £553 ($2,691) per capita. 
The increase in eleven get was approximately 
000,000. 5 the imports were about 
190 per capita, and New Zealand had one automo- 
ile for every 14 persons. 
In 1927-28 taxation amounted to £11 17s 7d per 
capita, The lowest since 1919. 


Sayings bank depositors on March 31, 1926, num- 

bered 758,155, with deposits of £46,948,628, an 

“average of £63 3s lid. In the five private savings 
banks the deposits totaled £6,364,383. 


Imports are chiefly textiles and Clothing, iron, steel 
and their products, oils, sugar, tobacco, paper and 
chemicals, =e were frozen meat, butter, cheese, 
milk (preserved), wool, and hides and skins. 


In 1926 Great Britain supplied 46.6% of the im- 
ports and British countries took 87.3% of the ex- 
red the United States supplied 20.5% and took 
oe 

New Zealand is politically organized along very 
broadly democratic lines, with tendency to advance 
ae rapidly in the realm of economic and socio- 


experiment. 


In the national referendum on the licensing issue 
op Noy. 4, 1925, prohibition received 319,450 votes, 
* national continuance of the present system 299,484, 
and State purchase and control, 56,043. As none of 
the issues secured the uisite minimum of half the 
total votes cast, natio continuance is deemed to 
have been carried. In the election of Aug. 14, 1928, 
the vote was 374,502 in favor of a continuation 0: 
the existing system of licensed sale; 34,376 for state 
- control, and 294,453 for prohibition. 

The Defense Act provides for the gradual military 
training of every male from twelve to twenty-five, 
with service in the reserve up to thirty. The 
strength of the ee force, June, 1926, was 
104 officers and 411 of other ranks; there were 28,769 
cadets and 22,000 in the reserve. 


‘ Its Government is by Legislative Council of 
thirty-eight appointed members, and a House of 
Representatives of 80 members elected for three 

~ years by adult suffrage. Women have had the vote 
since 1893. 

The general election, Nov. 14, 1928, went heavily 
Prime 


of 5 tel tee Aa ge Pope § fed and the 
Labor party’s 19. ose) ard formed a govern- 
Pas. Palas a loan of $300,000,000 


rovide 
roads for feeders. A £7,000,000 44% 20-30 year 
loan was floated at 95 in London in January, 1929. 

The Dominion of New Zealand is a member of the 
League of Nations. Recent budgets are: 


24,944,9 
23,608,104 
that estimated for 


Year. Rev. Exp. 
© 1921-22. .....6. 500 0000- + £28,127,007 £28,466,838 
eee ise’ s Bare AOC RIG eae Seauaree 
Ree et tees +960,¢ $0188 008 
" 23,570,083 
: 23,986,616 

944 

1928-29 (estimated 


The total s 0s, acluding 
ti Mapes Se arg A 
The debt on Mar. 31, 1928 was £251,396,258, of 
" which 51.38% was incurred for productive purposes, 

and £71,970,636 was war debt. 

Imports and exports were: 

aed Im Exports. 
£42, 726,249 
45, 7,119 
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UNITED STATES BOARD OF MEDIATION. 


eafiquarters are located on the 
satle Sunaiee; 13th and EB 

ington i ~ 

‘inslow, Chatemane 1} 


bers 
M. 


oreign Countries—New Zealand. \ 


.and consists of fifteen large islands and four groups 


Trade with the United States was: , 


7 Year. Imports. Exports. 
ttt tee eee eee cree ee 19,967,225. $10,435,865 

Lo) » the ctlotiaae oelee bio " 564 15,573,389 
tose ns teeeeeeeecee+ 29,306,357 13,524,998 
ie tte eeececes 38,362,658 9,733,618 
Toor teeta eves 41,574,571 18,826,083 
19 ‘4 dep aele u'bau,s & stelle BOTS 32,517,214 12,670,536 

CRAB CE fe eae ee ae 35,969,988 19,224,460 


WESTERN SAMOA. 
(New Zealand Mandate). 


Western Samoa was German Samoa; which in- 
cluded Savali and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan 
Islands in the Western Pacific, and was occupied by 
the British on Aug. 29, 1914, immediately on the 
outbreak of the World War. This territory was 
assigned as a mandate from the League of Nations 
eA Gots = Dec. 17, 1920. The 

istrator ol. Stephen She ‘ 
appointed March 22, 1928. wee ae 
avali is forty-eight miles by twenty-five miles and 

an area of about 660 square miles. Upolu has an 
area of about 600 square miles. Both are moun- 
tainous, fertile and well watered. The population of — 
the two aggregated by the census of Dec. 31, 1927, 
42,865, of which 1,035 were British and 292 Americans. 

The revenue for 1927-28 was £126,039, includin 
the annual subsidy of £20,000 from the New Zoalanih 
government and also a loan of £30,000 to make up a 
deficiency in receipts from native taxation. Expen- 
ditures totaled £143,422; liabilities, Mar. 31, 1928 
on the. New Zealand loan account amounted to 
£147,500, of which £142,500 wes for public work. 
Imports. 1927 were valued at £304,369; and exports 


The chief product is copra, 11,655 tons valued at 
£242,672 were exported ‘4 1927, and 12,249 tons 
valued at £275,086 in 1926. In 1927, 59 Vessels of — 
91,417 tons entered and cleared from the port Apia. 


BRITISH OCEANIA, : 

Fiji Islands, 250 in number, area; 7,485 square 
miles, population, census Dec. 31, 1926, 171.644. 
Europeans, 4,184; Fijians, 89,401; Indians, 68,733. 
Its products, tropical fruits, vegetables, sisal, hemp 
and domestic animals. Forest area in 2,366,000 acres, 

The revenue forji927 was £586,574; expenditures. ¥' 
£534,939; debt, £153,550; imports, £1,223,303; — 
exports, chiefly sugar and CORES, £1,997,374 . 

‘he Governor, Sir Eyre Hutson, K. C. M. G,; 
is also High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, 390 square 
miles, with a population, 1927, of 27,048; exports are 
copra and livestock. cv ; 

evenue, 1926-27, £72,562; expenditures, £83,513; 
imports, 1927, £157,783; exports, £235,391. 

The British Solomon Islands is a protectorate, F 


of small islands, 


wi area of 14,600 square - 
miles and a po 
ro’ 


th a total 
ulation, 1923, of 150,601, of which 
about 500 are Eu ans. The value of the imports, 
1927-28 was £261,741, and exports, £386,546, chiefly 
copra. a ievenue, 1927-28 was £75,664, expenditures, 


- ; 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony is composed ~ 
of the Gilbert and Ellice groups which were take 
under British Protection in 1892; Ocean Island was 
annexed in 1900; Union Islands in 1911; Fanning and 
Washington Islands in 1916, and Christmas Island in 
1919. The protectorates were annexed and made a 
colony, Nov. 12, 1915. The total area is 180 square 
Miles, and the population census of 1921, 34,002. 

The revenue 1926-27 was £52,925, and expendi- 
tures, £44,869; imports, £113,453; exports,J£395,728, 
chiefly phosphate, 258,775 tons valued at £355.815. 

The New Hebrides, area, 5,500 square miles-— 
population about 60,000 are under the joint adminis- 
tration of Great Britain and France. The joint 
pala he 1925 was 1,420,614 francs and expenditure 

52, ‘anes. . 
i ade of British Oceanica with the United States 


Tr: 

Cal. Year. Imports. ‘ports. 
ioe eccceerss $388,406 $770,903 
1923.. wens oP ,774 1,000,358 
1924...... eoeee 581,496 48,893 
AQIR Io. ciswn'vepeceseactces alpOO0ic02 —  O2e em 
926 .2.o. ace cceiccccccses sees 01,424,735 1,453,950 
TODT eat vadabetacs dc accede ligne rissa 
HOSS shies cevieececess vs ae ceed 0a,ae »188,07 


Williams, John Marrinan: secretary: 
Re ean, assistant secretary; Robt. F. Cole 

Division of Administration; Chiefs of Tech- 
nical Divisions, John W. Walsh, Thos. B. Bickers; 


and George A. Cook. 
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ane The ‘Dominion of Ganava. a 


(From data’compiled for The World Almanac by R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistictan. a 
LAND AND WATER AREA, AND POPULATIOW BY PROVINCES. 


Area in Square Miles. Po pulation. 

PROVES Capitals. |—y ond. | Water., Total. | 1901. ) 1911. } | 1921. 

: fo 2,184|.......| 2,184] 103,250] 93,728 88,615 
gh oN ee rear \Halitax.. 20,743] 685] 211428] 450574] 492/338] 523.837 
ao 1 Pte 23,450] 5o4/450| 1,648. ago 2,003" oh 2,361,199 
Gime: F ee ier MERE 357,962 49/300 407, 262 ot 182,947 "947|2, 7327, 292 2,933,662 
Saskatebeinn asin 287,975 13,725 251,700 3r379 402489 757,510 

349'970| 5,885] 355,855| 178,657| 392, 524,582 
Brite Columbia... . TIIIIN) 205'346] _1:730] 207,076] 27,2 8 i 
Northwest Territories "]1,258'217| 51:465/1,309.723| 20,129] 6,507 7,988 


(e ‘. 
(a) The Royal Canadian Navy in 1921 caves 485 which is included in iin ser 
- -‘Note.—Revised figures are given for 1911 to ; 9,418 were not given. Of the females, 2,378,844 


ingle, 1,631,761 were married, 236, 522 were 
‘agree with boundary changes made in 1912. The | Were § Mibat 
population of the prairie provinces at the last census, bef git 3,731 were divorced, and 7,680 
_ as of June 1, 1926, is given below: Of the total population in 1921 of 8,788,483, 
i 7,321,654 were of British or French origin: 
remain 1,466,829, comprehending the ee inten 
classes: "German,. 294,636; Scapdinavian, 167,359; 
fa Hebrew, 126, 196" Dutch, 117,506,; Ukeainian, fa 
! Of the population in 1921 there were 4,529,945 | 721; Russian, 100,064; Italian, ” 66,769; Chines, 
males and 4, cine 538 females; population per square | 39, 587; Japanese, 15,868. 
| -mile, 2.41. "The densest average per square mile} Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, the area 
was 141.47, te Beauharnois, Quebec. Of the males, | of Canada was reduced by 112,400 square miles— 
2,698,754 ‘were single, 1,698,395 were married, | 106,970 square miles of land and 5,430 square miles 
119,708 were widowed, 3.670 were divorced, and | of water. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 
From From From From From 


YEAR United ae Other | Total. YEAR United | United Other Total. 
KY (Fiscal). {Kingdom Sta Co’ntries (Fiscal). [Kingdom/ States. |Co’ntries 


toons: ++s} 11,810] 17,987] 19,352] 49,149 8,664) 36,937 2,936| 48,537 
Hy i: ~ 1902........]| 17,259] 26,388} 23,732] 67, 8,282} 61,389 5,703} 75,374 
; 1903... -} 41,792) 49,473} 37,099) 128,364 ' 71,314 4,582] 79,074 
34,786] 130,331 9,914) 40,715 7,073) _ 57,702 
37,364) 146,2 49,656) 8,077) 117,336 
,472) 189,064 74,262) 48,059] 26,156) 148,477 

34,217| 124,667 h 9,345} 21, , 

83,975] 262,469 


112.881 

2 134,726] 384,878 
43,276l 59,7791 41.734! 144'789, 
Note,—The Canadian fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31; before that, June 30. 


58,880] 30,560] 78,282] 167722 


CHIEF SOURCES OF CANADA'S REVENUES. 
ey (Consolidated Fund Receipts only). 


Pub. Works 
Year War Tax Customs. Excise. Post (incl. R'ys | Dominion Total 
(Fiscal.) Revenue. Office. jandC .)| Lands. Receipts. 
ha Doliars. Dollars. Doltars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
W904... cece efeeeeeeeeeeee| 40,461,591 | 12,958,708 | 4,652,325 | 6,972,219 1,443,023 70,689,817 
1905... ..ese[eeeeeeeeeees} 41,437,569 | 12,586,475 | 5,125,373 | 7,395,377 | 1,292'301 71,182,773 
19) seeereserees| 46,053,377 | 14,010,220 | 5,933,343 | 8,310,267 | 1,668,162 | 80,139,360 
1907 (9 mo.).}..::: ++} 39,717,079 | 11,805,413 | 5,061,728 | 6,839,586 | 1,443,632 | 67,969/328 
190) »200,276 | 15,782,152 | 7,107,887 1,973,523 | 1,883,620 | 96,054, 
| aiteraat | ieseeats | PaGu ess | Bteagg | 3288 88 
" 767, 1253, 1958, 114, 886, 101,503,7 
71,838,089 869,837 146,952 | 10,818,834 | 3,108,736 117380, 69 


3 
04,691,238 | 21,452,037 | 12'954,530 | 14,197,053 | 3/036, 1174, 
75,941,220 | 21'479'731 | 13,046; 12,953,487 Beets 13s o7a aR 
98,649'409 | 22'428'492 18, 858, 690 19,296,41 1299.5 172)147,838 
iaatisas | Hetaeade | ESS | abbas | Sooeaes | Sessa 
172, ,168, 971, 443,75 260,778, 
147,169,188 | 30,342'034 | 21'603' 2 | 38,751,870 3,539,927 Bisoae eas 


127,355,143 | 42,923,549 | 30,334,575 | 1:416,596 2,803,513 


3 506. 
141,968,678 | 48,513,160 | 2 
tates Br avoaer |S 9,069, 169 Pee 635 | 2,582,984 | 398; 98; 776 


31,562,580 Bes 102, 
145,129,742 | 187;206/245 | 63,683,450 | 30,611,964 | Te90!s9¢ | gs0r390 Fates S74 


. 


Foreign Countries—Canada. 
ASSETS AND NET DEBT OF CANADA. 
End of Year (Fiscal).| Total Assets. | Net Debt 


7 
“At 


| sios.99¢708 "3260 867.739 fOit uraciien, if ...| $502,816,970 | $879.186208 
; 111,454'413 66,224, 167 671,451,836 ? tse 3st: "O83 
1906. |. Be: 125, 226,703 per ose err (1 1919 -|1,102,104,692 | 11319" 
_ 1907 (9 months)... 116,294,966 | - 263,671,860 ba? 792,660,963 
RRS reget 277,960,860 , 561,603,133 


Boas eeecseeeryee: 
314/301,625 
335,996,850 
251,097,731 449,376,083 : i 
ban¥eecbewes 321,831,631 615,156,171 486,519,628 


“Canadian Government Revenues (Consolidated { $129,096,339; (1922), $125,456, wii 2g}07a) eer 
Fund Account) (1920), $349,746,335; (1921), $434,- | 373,293; (1924) $12,572,300; 20). 08 1 3 
386,537; (1922), $381,952,387; (1923), $394,614,900; 7a : oa8)..8 ae $116, 638,254: tiga7). 121, ‘668 bi7 oe 


(1924), $396,837,682; (1925), $346,834,479; (1926), 95 of 
$380,745,506; (1927), $398,695,776; (1928), $422,-| 079: 32) suite 8. 038), 3 oe oe 
717,983; (1929), $455,463,874. f 3, 701,427,011 
_ Canadian vernment Expenditures (Cons 26), $2. 864 019, 213; Geen, § 
dated Fund Account) (1920), $303,843,930; age, (1928), $3,323 
$38.4 ,118,145; (1922), $347,560,691; (1923), $332,- Lapittties “(i020). °8, 784, oer 698; cues $2, B88." 
93,782; Go? $324,813,190; (1925), $318,891,901; 22), $2/364,822'657: (1923), $7436, 
get Ye7*s 361; (1828). ee BS aia aire 2 gees I % me Ys $27748.274 
+82 ; > 3,0 * 
ffice a Dominion Government Say- 529. D> SS 21M 512: 5 
Soe s sank Deposits as of March 30 (1920 rad. Life Insurance in e in ee Mere inion 
at ad 1921), $39, 160,808: ed $34.66 6,834; | companies) (1920), $2, 580, 00,0: 007; '2,934,- 
31,791,107; (1924), $33.2 9,638; (1925), | 843, 848; 3922), $5, ii “388, 996; (ig23. "3. 433° 508". 


$33-379,28 (1926) ,8$32,830,544; sar} $31,922,043; | 673: (1926), 41 : 
a SAL 03, 776: Rose), '$28,3 (1926), “eho 164 (ob gods. ‘as 7% $5 1501 848 
Ganadian Chartered ie leo on deposit, | (1928) 609,032 
(1920), $2,438,079,792; (1921), $2,264,586,736; Fire ee toa Tisk in Canada (Domini 
1922), $2,120,997,030; (1923), $2:107.606,111: | companies) (1920), $5,969. 872, 278; (1921), $6, Ove 
1924); $23130/621:760: (1925); $2,221'160.611: | 513,832; tig23), $6,348,637,436;. (1923), $6;306.- 
1926), $33 righ 492,043; (1927), $2,415, 132,261: 937.041, ty Beato $7, seer 
Be SP ee ete 1920), $123,617,120; (1921) | 1938). $8,773,838,1 287,732,966; 


CANADIAN COMMERCIAL FAILURES, Jeet yee. os re 1g " 
Trade Commercial. Manufacturing. Trading. Other Com’. 
Assets. Liabilities. .| Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. Nod Liabilities, 
Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. " “| "Dottare 


5) 11,114,909 15.755,560 


58. 133] _ 2,933,098 416] 10,168,590 36 6 é 
933} 19,344,306 ad ets rts 27 2,641,872 


Quebec 
British Columbia. 139} 1,702,904 2,429, 40 ,040, 86 704,54 13) _ 184,800 — 
- Nova Scotia...... 67 688,445 | 2,236,147 31 57| 680,616 2 01/500 
Nown Be. 227/851 524/292 2 10,500 17| _ 510,849 1 S Boar 
2,651,028 | 22| 355,209 | 126) 2,131/378 | 12|  164'441 
14 . 1 5 178,473 a ares 2 2,012 
~ _ 574,286 15 246,700 53 320,086 6 500° 
737,092 37,860 82) 655,732 6 437500 
a | a a | rs 
53,420,199 | 506} 17,032,983 | 1,469] 24,540,931 Po 11,846,285. 
37/082/882 | 527| 16,465,754 | 1,548] 17/320,905 3'296/293 
45,767,825 | 563) 24,046,514 | 1,693) 19,514,049 lis 2,207,262 © 
f H 625| 36,542,658 | 1,720] 21/324/089 | 129] 6/664'228 
65,810,382 | 792) 31,791,332 | 2,319] 31,339,763 | 136] 2679/2387 
78,068,959 | 857} 39,080,791 | 2,717) 33,004,203 | 121) 5,983/965 
26,494,3 255| 15,871,216 | 771] 7,704,505 | 52| 2'918'580. 
16,256,259 | 2 10,234,477 494) 4,475,628 | 48) 1,546,154 
14'502,477 | 232] 8,248,807 | 590} 5,142, 1) - 1,111:278.% 
18,241,465 | 261] 7,455,094 | 777| 8,417,239 2,369, 13: 
25,069,534 | 363] 8,796,646 | 1,237) 12,290,36 85} 3,982,520 — 
30" 526,358 | 41, aS 321 | 655] 13,877,414 !1, ne 21/696.890 ! 118 5.508, 017 fy 
also 01 boeee tat lure, Ha-! bilities $18,500,000 1923; and four, Habiliti 
piilties $100,000. win 1924 “Gn Manitoba); one. lis- | $220,000 in 1922; no task failures in 1927 and 1928, 


¥ QUANTITY OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN GRAINS EXPORTED VIA MONTREAL. 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


1925. 
Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Lee aa a Oe ...| 6,516,473 5,974,575 | 8,564,575. 12,482,353 | 10,322,601 | 8,232 630 
Oats no ten ee *17*] 40,090,470 | 10,415,986 "| 26,532,831 | 10,230,696 | 3,819,231 | 12,015,256 
“pe ae tieneets 1833" 2'663,78 : 4°562,121 9'782 
Wheat: rrrttttt' | 69'343'395 | 51,915,273 | 44,884,507 | 52,279,941 | 45,071,658 70,683,183 
Donal aeceunla 79,028,176 70,188,798 | <Be CASES: | a78.081076 | 03,70 ee 

- American: ‘ 
ae Barley. ceveoeee dy 410, 860 527,257 | 7,867,000 1, 810,000 11, 149,105 20,193 466 
COL. .. ees eeeeeee BH Be 15,626. ens 2,229,000 4,558,968 3,466,559 


33,097 
"By 994 838,305 | 13,052,000 | _7,567,000 | 29,381,432 | _ 9'540/536 
27849, a ieee 986 | 37/182,000 | 34,817,000 | 69,910,090 | 74,305,412 


35,962,270 | 82,764,645 | 73,864,000 | 47,099,000 | 115,127,062 | 107,620 237 
152,904,583 1 156,509,486 ' 122,600,976 | 178,917,463 | 202,848,267 


F RVC eek ose get 
_ Wheat.........., 


Total. ....-+-+ +] 
; | 113,985,443 


3] 10,887,520 593) 8,881,590 67 ‘ 
1 200 v1 8,097,717 


3 
409 


£ 


t 


Capital. ¥ 
Dollars. 


as ee Vents "os be 


3,637,837,496 
3,722,476,250 


_ Figures of capital for the last three years include 

Ry mees of Dominion Government to Canadian 

onal for operating expenses, Interest charges 

om snupek acquired Domini 
(a 


0.) 
Bar) si 
i rs 


ion Government 
at time of acquiring had relatively little 
value, also cost of constructing Government lines. 


ease: FOREIGN TRADEt 


YEAR ‘ Total Total YEAR Total Total YEAR Total Total 
(Fise.)| Imports. Exports. (Fisc.)} Imports. Exports. (Fise.)} Imports. Exports. 
ee Dotiars. Dollars, ; Dollars. Doltars. Dollars. Dollars. 
68. 67,090,159]  52,701,720}|1889..} 109,098,196] $87,210,911/|1910..} 370,318,199} 298,763,993 
69... 3,154,941] 56,256,573|/1890..} 111,682,573]  94,309,367//1911. . 452,724,603| 290,000,210 
870. 6,902,074 65,571,212/|/1891..| 111,533,954 97,470,369]|/1912..} 522,404,675] 307,716,151 
1871... 84,214,388] 07,483,268//1892. 115,160,413] 112,154257||1913..| 671,207,234] 377,068,355 
1872... 404; 955,367 8,629,265||1893. 115,170,830] 114,430,654}/1914. . 619, 193,998] 455,437,224 
1873. . 124°509,129| 85,943,935||1894. 109,070,911| 115,685,569||1915..] 455,955,908] 461,442.509 
1874..] 123,170,887] 87,356,093)|1895. 100,675,891] 109,313,484|}1916..} 508,201,134] 779,300,070 
~1875..] 117,408,568) 76,847,142/|/1896. 105,361,161] 116,314,543]|1917..| 846/450,878|1,179,211,100 
187 92,513,1 p 106, 617. 827) 134,457,703/|1918. . 963, 32,578 1,586,169,792 
126 126,307,162} 159:529,545|/1919. || 919,711,705|1.268.765,285 
149,422'416] 154,880,880]|1920. .}1,064,528; 123|1/286,658,709 
172,651,676| 183,237,555||1921. .|1,240,158,882/1/210,428,119 
177,930,919} 194,509,143||1922. || "74 7,804;3 32] 753,927,009 
96,737,804} 209,970,864//1923 802'579,244| 945,295,837 
mv +145,1 225,094'809] 225,229:761]|1924 893,366,867) 1,058,763,297 
Eee .| 121,861,496} 97,454,204|/1904. 3,909, 211,055,678) |1925 796, RTs par 308,70 643 
1885 99,755, a; i. 
" Reina oA 85,194,783) | 1907. 250,225,835] 192,087,233]|1928. . 466] 1,250, 456,297 
1887. .} 105,107, 89,510,242]|1908. 352,540,879 3,368,952||1929.. At “265, 879. 091|1;388;773,075 
LBSBe .t 100,671, "B28 90,185,466" 1909. 288,594,196! 259,922.366 


“The imports are of merchandise for home con- 
= The exports include foreign as well as 
my; ie domestic produce, the total of foreign for 1929 
. being $25,186,403. In 1929 the dutiable merchandise 
In the imports was valued at $821,075,430, the free 


KS eae ,603,661. The table does not include gold or 
til 1919) silver nl on See aS 


22 
B 
iL} 
42 
=] 


andise im fro U, 1921, $ 
ee 320; 1023, So15, O58, 196: 1028, ot: 89, iy 
(1924, "'$601,256,447; 1925, 
vas 8,618 b42 A927, $687, 022,521; StS at ‘s36, 337 
1929; $868,0 


eee naine Oanadlan’ produce) exports to U. 8, 


1908, 
nas (9ms) 


British Columbia. 


| Passengers. | 


40,592,792 


1928 was 20,175. The other principal railways are 
now, in pursuance of the government policy of 
nationalization, included in the Canadian National 
Railway System, which has a trackage (1928) of 
27.794 (all tracks) miles. 


F CANADA SINCE 1868. 


oe, VALUE OF U. S.- CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE (STATED IN DOLLARS). FISCAL YEAR 


— \PISCAL Exports Imports FISCAL Exports Imports FISCAL Exports I 
aI Year, | toU.S. |From U.8.|| Year. | to U.S. |From U. Year. | to ts. [rrom U- 8.’ 
b eee ——_———— | —S— ee | 
‘)  1901.....] 67,983,673] 107,377,906 ||1911..... 106: 115,823/275,824,265 ||1921..... paee 22,, 
190 is penne 115,001,533 |/1912..... 104.1,222|331,384,657 ||19 3 rete Beare 888 


62,180,439] 149,085,577 ||1917..... OT A. 466, 
ibc'| BOCES SOS IS lca re cree Pala aseass 
+. 21104,199'675|218,004.556 ||1920.. |: an 028,183/801,097,318 || Pe, 187, Bos 868, 056,680 


ee ier ere ep ; 
] Cords * Pulp Kinds of Wood ! 
i hand Province. Cut. Value. Produced. Manufactured. Cords. Value. ‘ 
Tons. Ti Doliar. 
Bae Pee ta de tb so oc 2,621,148 33, 780, 925 2, O18, 566|Spruce./.............% 
Pe OAPATIO fie sds oe ie i 395 pee 17,960,778 i 046, 603 Baisam, Fir., Bere aha e oa0'6 elds: 200%" oe ) 
h N. Bruni and ah, "357, Ctr 8,397,008 910 Hemlock. stint Lien 3a 195; Fer ~ "864/135 
3 388°008 3007758 «HRA BY tes 23/315 "305,475 


ae 4 
sora 


Daas, ' 
120,305,440 
147.731, a 


Dollars. 


rane 


30,220,150 
382,976,901 
408,598,360 
492,101,104 


141/230/026 | 563,732,260 
The trackage of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 


—1921, $542,322, 907; 1922, $292,588,643; 
$369,080,218: 1924, $430.707,5: 
4226, 474,987 987,367 


1923, 
Ba6, 420 785: suid ie 
$500.1 167,599. Seat 


erch: etm mports from United King 
1921, $213,973, 562; 1922, $117, 136, 343; 1923- rie 
330, 1924, .586,690; 1935, $151,083,946; 


1 

1926, $163,731,210; 1927 S168, 939,065; 1928, $i85,- 

805,867; 1920," S19 04,02 20,873 , 
ted Kingdom—1921, 


Merchandise ante 

$312.844.871: 1922, $399, So ,675; 1923, $379, 067, M45; 
337 8 Rg ae Teg: PY Pah a eet s 691, oH 
1929, *Sizg, 730,4 & S i “0 


PULPWOOD AND WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, 1928, IN CANADA. 


141,770] 1, 658, 1832 


f Total BANS Lewy oie 4,791,344] 59,548, 7 wine 610, 724 Mescpotal and other 4,791,344|59,548,807 
ty 1 the capital invested in the number of concerns, ; number of 1 hs 

. nd ‘paper industry was ‘$685,687-450; | 34,614; 1958 wane ee ue of pulp 

ay Bue of Se output of pulp and "paper, $305,920,- ou and paper exports, $192, ais ies vale oe 


‘ 


” 


Nec casa Cekan 2 


CROP YIELDS OF CANADA. 
Wheat. 


Acres. Dollars Bushels. 


_ Bushels. 
132,075,082 


8,864,752 104,816,825 | 8,652,015 | 243,506,292 | 86 : 
11100673 | 230:924,000 | 148'123;000 9;630,760 | 365,179,000 1355991000 : 
°996,700 | 224159000 | 139/090, 9,966,000 | 391;629;000 | 126/304,000 
11,015,000 | 231;717;000 | 156,462 10,434,000 | 404'669;000 | 128'893;000 

900 0 ,41 313,078,000 1 
0 

799,890 33,742,850 B53 

x y a % 14, 790, 336 312 
19°125,968 | 193/260:400 | 457.722:000 | 14/952'114 | 394'387'000 
18,232/374 | 263,189,300 | 427,357,300 | 15,849;928 | 530,709,700 380711540 ‘ 
23/261,224 | 300/858,1 2427936,000 | 16,949,029 | 426;2327000 | 146/395.30 
22,422,693 | 399,786,400 | 339,419,000 14,541,229 491/239,000 85,455.01 

1,886;1 474/199. 316,994,700 | 14/387/807 | 563,997,500 | 184/857/400 

22°055,710 | 262,097,000 | 320,362,000 | 14'491;289 | 405,976,000 | 200,688,0 f 
20,789,790 | 395,474,700 | 487,736,200 | 12,555,675 | 402,296,000 | 167,170.61 
227895,649 | 407/136,000 | 442'221/000 | 12/741/340 | 383/416,000 | 184/098,000 
22'460,154 | 479'665,000 | 477'791.000 | 13,239'963 | 439;712:700 | 225,879,000 
24/119/140 | 566,726,000 | 451,235,000 | _13/136,516 | 452/153/000 } 210,956,000 _ 


5 YEAR (Cal) Corn for Husking. , Barley. Rye. : 
cres. | Bushels. Dollars. Acres. Bushels. Dollars. Bushels. ; 
1910 991993|14.329,215| 5.774,039|1, 280.611 28,846,435|14,653,697 SIM ee Ce 
1911 39 1'875|19,185,000|12,357,000|1,521,694| 44/415,000|24,704,000 
1912 ; 298,190] 16,049,700) 10,540,700] 1,981,300 49°398,000|22° 334, 000 
1913 :|278, 140] 16.772,600] 10.784,300)1.613,000) 48,319,000 20/144/000 
1914 :|256,000|13,924:000] 9,808,000 r "495,600| 36,201,000|21,557,000 
1915 33'300|14'368,000]10,243,000|1,718,432| 54,017,100|27,985,000 
191 3 oe te aoe b00|_6:747,000|1,802;096| 42°770,000|35.02 24,000 
1917 231'339| 7'762.700|14,307,200|2,392.200| 55,057,750|59,654,400 7.200] 6,267, 
1918 900 14214.200|24,902'800|3°153:711| 77,287.240|77.378.670 | 555,294] 8,504,400|12 798600. 
* i919 7|16,940,500122,080,000\2,64 Fre 500160.330 300 | 723°081|10°207,400|14°540,000 
Ba 990%... */501'650)|14.334/300116,593,400|2,551,919| 63,310,550|52,821,400 
RV es, 14'904'000|12'317,000|2.795,665| 59°709,100|28,254,150 
1922. 211! 318'397|13,798,000|11,509,700|2,599,520 3 
1 7923.0... 317'729] 13,608,000] 12,466,000|2,784.5 17448'149|23'931" 0 
qopast: 395'015|11,998.000| 14,227.000|3,407.441 890/814] 13,750,900] 13,673,700 
1925...... 238°767| 10,564,300 9938,700|3,523,933 642'9 047°800 
, 1926...... 209,725] 7,813,000] 7,780,000|3.647,402 
1) go 131,626| 4'262'000| 4'212/000|3,505, 14950,800|12'255,500 
a 133.078] 5'241'000) 5,360,00014-880, 718) Be gee gbolse;1is000 | 830's0al14’617:7O0l11 "491,000 


“Other 1928 agricultural yields—Beans, 1,170,500 

bushels; buckwheat, 10,899,300 bushels; mixed 

} grains, 39,130,000 bushels; flaxseed, 3,614,400 

4 bushels; hay and clover, 16,515,000 tons; potatoes, 
50,195,000 ewt; peas, 2,588,000 bushels. 

4 Of the 1928 Canadian grain, the Prairie Provinces 

“— of Manitoba. Saskatchewan and Alberta raised 

d COAL PRODUCTION OF elo 


of oats, 112, 


4 Nova New Saskat- British Yukon Total Total 
YEAR Scotia. |Brunsw’k.| chewan. | Alberta. |Columbia.|Territory. Production} ' Value. 
a ee ee a ees eee (emer aeen (REET cia — 
re Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Dollars. 
ae 181,156| 2,894,469) 3,330,745 16,185} 12,909,152} 30,909,779 
,107| 3,360,818] 2,065,613 ,724| 13,267,023 32711148 
aw 281,300) 4,559,054] 2,584,061 3,300} 14,483,395] 38,817,4: 
355,445| 4,736,368] 2,433,888 4,872 ,046,7, 43,199,831 
6,847| 5,972,816] 2,568,591 2,900} 14,977,926| 55,192,896. 
~ 379,347| 4,933,660] 2,649,516)........- 13,919,096] 54,413,349 
| 335,222| 6,907,765\ 3,095,011)......... 6,946,839| 80,693,723 
% 35,6 5,909,217] 2,890,291 233] 15,057,493| 72,451,656 
¥, 382,437| 5,990,911) 2,922,033 465) 15,157,431) 65,518,497 | 
0 38,1 6,854,397| 2,823,306 313] 16,990,571) 72,058,986 
f 479,118] 5,189,729] 2,193,667 1,121| 13,638,197) 53,593,988 
471,965| 5,869,031] 2,742,252 730) 13, 134, 968) 49,261,951 © 
39, 6,503, 2,613,719 316 16,478,131 59,875 094 ‘ 
5 470,216) 6,934,162) 2,746,243 414] 17,426,861) 61,867,463, 
: 464/428! 7/335,489' 2,804.5 414! 17'554/293| 62,681, 136 
A CANADA'S PIG IRON PRODUCTION. 
‘ YEAR. Nova Scotia. Quebec. Ontario. Totals. 
" Tons.| Dollars. | Net Tons.| Dollars.| Net Tons., Dollars. | Net Tons. Fen. 
pik had 3 “255| 447,273] 6,956,923|  800,7 245,622 
17,282 526,635 Es te 917,535 oH 07,125 
e 9,593] 8,176,089 1,014,587] 14,556,999 __ 
8,899] 9,338,992 1,128,967] 16,540,0 
556,112] 7,051,180 83,164} 10,002,856. 
493,500} 6,129,972 913,775| 11,374,199 _ 
99,202} 9,700,073 1,169,257| 16,750,898 
698,333] 14,638,726 1,170,480] 25,025,960 
772,232| 22,624,250 1,195,551) 33,495,171 
624,993] 17,104,151 917,346| 24,577,589 
48,881] 22,252, "062 1,090,318] 30,578,253 
154 11,800,355 90,341) 15,449,154 
247,706] 6,493,513 382,962 819,242 
2,1 15,095,496 879,822| 21,355,595 
5,8 ,646,500 64,215 604,675 | 
413,248 .040,015 39,258] 12,442,689 
567,9 10,495,122 848,195) 16,660,974 
515,366]. .....--56- 794,86 Wenn Wes aca 
734°971\..... Persie 1,037,727 janehiend te 


"The output of steel in 1928 was 1,240,2 
1927 and 59 Der cent over the 1926 figure. 


684,000 bushels of . bare} , 3,519)4 ‘ 
bushels’of flax and 13 158 000 bushels of rye. me ts 


14 long tons, or 36 per cent. over the 907,945 long tons of 


A 
i 
ae 
— 


Nova 


“British Yukon |> 
Columbia. | rd 3 


“AREA, 3,684,723 square miles (see tables). 
e POPULATION census of 1921, 8,788,483 (see 
tables). Official estimate June 36, 1929, 9,796,800. 
(CAPTDAL Ottawa; population, 1929, 125,496; other 


eltles, Montreal, population, 1921, 18,506: 
Toronto, 521,893; Winnipeg, | 179,087 (191,356 
census of 1926); ancouver, 1 17,217; Hamilton, 


114, Helifax, 58,372; Vic- 

toria, 38,727; Edmonton, bs. 821 (65,163, census of 
1926); Calgary, 63,305 (65.613 census of 1926); 

‘ London, 60, 959, St. John, 47,166. 

_ Governor Gevera—Right Hon. Mie ee ts 


; “appointed be the Bris Crown ‘Aug. 99. 1926" 
took office Oct. 21, 192 
Prime Minister and eas of State efor External 
 Affairs—William Lyon Mackenzie Kin 
Minister without Portfolio—Raoul Bencnetial 
Minister of Justice and Attorney, General—Ernest 
Lapointe, 
Minister of Finane 
ipod the Teron; and of Mines—Charles 
_ Stewart. 
_ Minister of Agriculture—William R. Motherwell. 
Minister. of Health, and of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
Ushment—James H. King. 
_ Minister of Martne and Fishertes—Plerre J. A. 
Cardin, 


d 9 Fie The gold production, 1858-1900 inclusive is valued at $146,619,546. 
‘ ‘he silver mrgapewey in 1928 by ounces in the several provinces was: Quebee, 910,364; Outer 7, Ae 414; 


py ap eet and Nova Scotia, 1840; British Columbia, 10,943,502; and Yukon Territory, 2,83: 832,668 
4 ZINC PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 1916-28. 
Year) Tons. Doitars. Year; Tons. ,| Dollars. Year.) Tons. Dollars. | Year) Tons. | . Dollars. 
1916.) 11,682] 2,991,6231| 1920.| 19.982] 3.335.406 ||1923.| 39.208] "8.901,701/1926.| 74, 
RGSS PEE abt) REE |1Gt) SE) Rene BS Ra 
N »217,53 5 nt 
- 3019.1 16.097 2'362,448 % @28. | 93/506) 10,250,586 


CANADA, DOMINION OF 


Scotia. | Quebec. Ontario. Alberta. Territory. T 
“ $63,849 $1,850 | $5,403, a rth 362 319, cree R35 
sro Ret 42,62 207 9, 4, 34,574 781,077 - 
90,63: , 
44,93, 3,6 ea 
60,031 el 
137,180 | 
730 | 
45,685 t 
i771 i 
tyre 4,640 083 i 3 st; q 
21540 riptn et ard; 20,678,862 1,125,705 26.116, O30 4 
13,540 20,086,904 1,243,287 ae 495,421 | 
21,643 25,668,795 719,897 1,532,446 : 
33,612 30,202,357 988,465 35° 880,823 + 
4,687 30,950,180 69 529,220 36,263,110 * 
63,127 | 172. 33,634,108 .. 868 4 639,483 38,300,464 
26, ‘667 1,240, rey 32/626, "459 1.406 4,076,645 710,470 39,091,472 
~~ WNote—Totals include small yearly productions from Manitoba in 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928. bet) 
MINERAL OUTPUT OF CANADA, 1900-1928. “ 
SP Year! Gold. Silver. Copper. Nickel. Lead. : 
As Dollars. per Fine Ounces. Pounds. Pounds Dollars.' Pounds. Doilars. S 
27,908,153] 1,350,057} 4,468,225} 18,937,138} 7,080, 227| 3,327,707| 63,169,821| 2,760,521 YY 
24'128°503} 1,167,216} 5,539,192 37,827,019} 9'189,047| 4,594,523] 51,900,958] 2'249.387 
21,336,667| 1,032,161} 4,291,317) 38,684,259 i. "693.410} 5,025,903| 22'956.381 934,095 
18,843,59 111539] 351987581} 42/684'454| 12'505.510} 5,002,204] 18,139,283 68,532 x 
16,462,517 796,374) 3,577,5 41,383,722 10. 547,883) 4,219,153} 37,531,244) 1,617,221 a 
14/159,195 684,951 i 3} 48:092:753| 18,876,315} 7,550,526| 56,864,915] 2,676,632 J 
11/502/120 556,415) 8,473, '379| 55 ,609,888) 21,490,955 81948/834 54,608,217; 3,089,187 + 
8,382,780 405,517} 12,779, a 56,455,047| 21,189.793| 9.535,407| 47;738,703 ,0. 
842,105 476,112| 22°106,233] 63,561,809] 19,143,111] 8,231,538] 43,195,733] 1,814,221 al 
9,382,230 453,865| 27,529,473] '52/493,863| 26,282°991| 9,461,877] 45.857,424| 1,692:139 i 
10,205,835 1493;707| 32869;264| 55,692/369| 37,271,033] 11,181,310| 32/987,508| 1,216.2 } 
4,781,077 473,159] 3215591044| 55,648,011] 34,098,744] 10,229'623] 23.784/969 827,717 = 
12,648,794 611,885] 31,955,560| 77,832,127| 441841,542] 13,452'463| 35.763,476| 1,597, ‘. 
16,598,923 802'973| 31,845,803] 76,976,925| 49,676,772| 14°903,032] 37.662,703| 1,754,705 | 
15,983, 773,178] 28,449'821| 75,735,960] 45,517,937| 13,655,381| 36,337.765| 1,627,568 
18,977,901 918,056] 26,625,960 100,785,150 308,657} 20,492,597) 46,316,450} 2,593,721 
19,234,976 930,492] 25,459,741|117,150,028) 82,958,564) 29,035,498) 41,497,615) 3,532,692 | 
15,272,992 738,831| 22/221'274|109:227,332| 84,330,280] 33,732,112] 32:576;281| 37628020 #| 
14,463,689 699.681| 21:383.979|118,769,434| 921507,293| 37,002,917] 51/398,002| 4.754315 | 
850,423 766,764| 16,020,657| 75,053,581 44,544,883] 17,817,953] 43,827,699] 3,053,037 4 
15,814,098 65,007 30,357 ,600,69 gious 24,534,282| 35,953,717] 3,214,262 ' 
19/148;920 926,329} 13,543,198) 47,620,820 »293,060| 6,752,571 :679,592 ~828,742 $ 
26/116,0; 1,263,364 is, 626,439| 42'879.818 i? 587,123 ie 158,9' 98,307,171| 5,817,702 
25,495,421) 1,233,341] 18,601,744 "881,537| 62,453,843 ete 077)111,234'466] _7/985/522 } 
1,532,443] 1,525,382] 19,736,323/104,457,447| 69,536,350 18's 0,178] 175}485.499| 1472217345 
35,880,826 735,735} , 20,228,988] 111,450,518] 73,857,114 1poseers 253/590,578 2127, 
36,268,110 "754,288 ' 22'371,924/133,094'942| 65,714,294! 14/374,163]283,801,265 19,240,661 
38,300,464) 1,852,785 22,736, 698] 140,147, .798,717| 15,262,171|311,423:161| 16,477,139 
39,091'472|: 1°891'050! 21:922'7951201,940°1721 963755,578] 22'31879071334;830.237 15,474'003 


dere of Ratlways and Canals— Charles A. 
f 

Minister oF Publte Works—John C. Elliott. d 

Solicitor General—Luclen Cannon, 

Minister of National Defence—Col. J. L. Ralston. 

Postmaster General—Peter J. Venlot. 

Minister of Customs and Bidise— William D. Euler. 

Secretary of State—Fernand Rinfret, 

Minister of Trade and Commerce—James Malcolm. 

Minister of Immigration and Colonization—Robert 


Forke. 
Minister of Labour—Peter Heenan. 


Premler Mackenzie King (Liberal) took office 
Sept. 25, 1926, his party being returned at the — 
general elections Sept. 14, 1926, when a new House 
was chosen as follows: Liberals, 118; Conservatives, 
91; Liberal-Progressives, 11; United Farmers, Al- 
berta, 11; Progressives, 9; Labor, 3; and Inde- 
pendent, 2. 

The boundaries of C 
Bay, Labrador, the Gull at ae: Oa she cant Roars 
Atlantic; on the south, the Gulf of St. 
the Atlantic, Maine, ‘New Hampshire, Vermont, 


a eo 


‘pe nigee 


Vis 


Canadian capital. ...........0.000+6 $2,191,543, 67 
Stith CADlial a galce. Seems eee "* Oe ses ore 


3 
United States capitab S522 179" 
ted D i 1 919 280,743 


0 1 THe ee wer erereeerererers 


meri 

py} has The 
,000 milo boundary between Canada and the 
United States has been unfortified’for more than 
one hundred years. excludin 


| ems was estimated at $141,- 
Canada has a very varied topography—mountains 000,000 in 1928 and $123,000,000 in 1929. Invest- 
4 In the West, then foothills and prairies, the barriers | Ments of other countries in Canada on Jan. 1, 1928, 
‘orth of Lake Superior, the open lands of Ontario, | Were estimated at $5,742,000,000, including $3,287,- 
le n Towrships to the south of it, and | from Great Britain. rhe 
Bi then plains sloping down to sea level in the Hast;| |The Department of the Interior has under its 
, the mountains of New England extend north into | 2dministration an area exceeding 2,000,000 square 
v Canada, where they attain to practically the same | Miles. Specialized management of ‘the varied 

eee ane ated Bietee through fom maior avis oe a naned 
rt L a 0) 7isions 0; e department, in- 
ind, RSS Poca sees? as tat Capen | slicing rhe Domision Lands Branch, Faget Serie 
mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds | Service Kemitwov ter, Power and Reclamation 


a 3 ae Surveys, Dominion Ob- 
temperature was in 1927, 49.3° at Victoria; 36.0° , N Bry 
at Winnipeg’ 46.8° at Toronto; 42.1° at Fredericton; eovatoriee, Natural i 


show only slight variations from West to East, but addition to the direct manage- 


the extremes are much greater in the prairle and 
eastern provinces than in British Columbia. _ 
The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean-going 
4 vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, which is, 
by virtue of its Great Lakes connections and its 
proximity to London and Liverpool, the test 
by grain exporting harbor on the continent. Montreal 
expo! 144,988,595 bushels of wheat in the year 
| ended Mar. 31, 1928, Canadian wheat alone amount- 
“4 ing to 70,683,183 bushels. 
J, 


resources, the several services of the department 
provide the necessary facilities for broad. national 
co-operative action, where such is required to pro- 
Mote the efficient development and conservation 
of the Dominion’s natural assets. ‘ 
There are 3 504688 square miles land area in 
Canada, of which, it is estimated, 311,234 square 
tiles carry merchantable timber. An equal area 
has been burned over and is only now growing up 


ble si in. 
‘The present facilities of the Port of Montreal to merchantable size again. Forest resources were 


comprise approximately 9 miles of deep draft wharf, 
capable of accommodating 100 large ocean steamers; 

four modern fireproof grain elevators, with a total 
storage capacity of 15,162,000 bushels, from which 
grain can be delivered simultaneously at a maximum 
rate of 500,000 bushels per hour, while at the same 
: time inland vessels and railway ears can be unloaded 
" at a Maximum rate of approximately 300,000 bushels 
t per hour; a cold storage warehouse of 4,628,000 
; cubic feet capacity, equipped and constructed on the 
most modern hygienic principles; 28 permanent 
fireproof two-story t sheds; and electrified 


of saw material, and 1,122 million cords of pulp-_ 
wood. The great forests are in the areas of heaviest 
Proceso, but in the West the heavy rains come: 
nm the non-growing winter season, so that 99 per 
cent. of the western timber is coniferous. For the 
year 1927 Canada had a lumber production of 
4,098,081 thousand board feet, valued at $97,508,786, 
and a Wwoodpulp_produetion’ in 1927 of 5,929,456 
cords, valued at $70,284,895. ‘ 


ing ships the year ending Mar 31, 1928, represent- 
ne r) reelstered tonnage of 8,224,874. 
4 Canada’s merchant marine, July 1; 1928, was: 


Coast, 502 steam : 
2A ms; 209 sailing ships of 91,685 tons; 
. Great ie : tie steamers, of 313,199 tons; 2 motor- 


WHEAT PRODUCTS. 


Canada ranks second among the wheat producing 
countries of the world, and is now the floating wheat 
Finke country in the world. In 1928 the Can- 

an 


60% of the production of the United States, while 
the preliminary estimate of the 1929 crop is 293,-_ 
792, bushels. The acreage sown exceeded that 
of 1928 by 1,132,000 acres. Ninety-six per cent. of 
the Canadian wheat average is in the Prairie Prov- 


of 695. e 
rivers of Canada have an available force of 18,255,316 


other dir Hd largest a ate in pats and barley. 
ie are grown: e_valleys 0: ti 

ee Columbia and in the Niagara district of Ontario, 

y NATIONAL WEALTH OF CANADA; 1926. 


= ‘al Distribution of the national wealth of 
Onion ath percentage and per cs can analyses, 
1926: 


Estimated centage Wealth 
Provinces. Wealth. Distri- Per 


crop. 
Dairy product exports during 1929 were: Butter 
1,889,200 pounds; cheese, 112,609,200 pounds 
(nearly all to the United Kingdom); powdered and 
condensed milk, 25,801,600 pounds; fresh cream, 
2,834,354 gallons; fresh milk, 3,753,871 gallons. 


most desirable species, ts ‘gas eed and ae 
fish, and the extent 0 ie erles is v great. 
The value of the catch for 1928 was $54,000,600, 

The importance of Canada’s: mineral production 
has been sufficiently shown in the forego! tables. 

Manufactures have increased greatly, both be- 
cause more Canadian firms are operating and 
because American firms have set up branches in 
Canada. | The latter movement has been encour- 
aged by the desire to sell in the Canadian market 
free of duty and to enjoy tariff pone through- 
out the British Empire. The 
1927 shows that there were 22,936 manufacturing 
establishments in Canada with a capital of $4,337,- 
631.558, employing 618,933 persons an 


Meat exports in 1929 were valued at $19,184,930; 
SR ters Pres | in 1926 at $29,408,705. 
Prince Hd. fsland.. $145,745, 3.1 548 | The production of furs for the 1927-28 season 
_ Nova Scotia....... 335,748,000 5:7 1'777 | amounted to 3,595,302 pelts, valued at $18,717,035. 
New Brunswick.... RE cai 24:9 2'598 | There were 3,067 fox farms in 1929, value of animals, 
Quebeos.. ee. yeep aes 5'305 | and pelts sold, $4,736,377. 

O.......++- - 9,130,189, 71 2'957| Canadian fisheries are an immensely valuable 
a 2 590739000 10.9 ! resource. The waters are cold, the fish are of the 
Saskatchewan..... 920,739, 82 

8.2 
0.1 


Alberta. «2.312. 2,192,067, 
tish ‘ 2}185,210,000 

Eo aceiue te *” 12,478,000 
‘Total Canada.$26,691,482,000 100.0. $2,482 


— ‘anada best foreign market ($868,056,680 
; ioe ae 1929 for American produce and 


over the border $500,167, 
. The United Kingdom is Canada's, 
goods JP ast customer, taking $431,608,057 worth of 


d pa; 

goods in 1929. Se eienn The et 

_al in | $693,932,228 in wages an aries. e value of 

pi ital. invested in joint stock companies sed was $1,789,574,604, and the 
Canada, agriculture excepted, Deo. 31, 124, Ip 8 cae na tey of the product, $3,428-498,540, 

3 . ae f 


Foreign Countries —Canada. ‘ 623. 


500,045 — 


the rocky Laurentian district in Quebec, with the | 000,000 from the United States and $2,210,000,000 { 
fertil : F 


he 


to that of the northern States. The mean annual | Geodetic, Soi WYeSt 5, rermitories, Topographical, » 


a odor Ctra Respunnee Intelligence Service, _ 
and 44.6° Fahrenheit at Yarmouth. These figures iatrative pict me wupnclal: and general: admin-“: 
ment of the Federally-controlled territories and — 


estimated in 1929 at 424,637 million board feet Ky r 


production was 566 million bushels, over 


Pr P 
inces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, Of the — 
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In Nova Scotia and Ontario apples are an important 


ndustrial census of ~ 
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~. The production of motor vehicles during 1928 was 

- 942054, valued at $149,176,999. The number in 

1927 was 179,054. Canada imported from_ the 
United States 42,386 passenger cars and. 7,319 
trucks trom April 1, 1928 to March 31, 1929. 

- Canada has considerable shipping on both ocean 

fronts. On Dec. 31, 1927, there was a registered 
tonnage of 1,368,000, and for 1928 seagoing and 
coastwise clearances of 86,963,348 tons. 

Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
is the great privately owned corporation. The 
Canadian National Rallway System operates prac- 

tically all other important lines in the Dominion. 
aay Canada has spent large amounts in building good 

- roads in the last five years. 

“Tt is estimated that tourists spent over $250,000,000 

in Canada in 1928, and about $216,000,000 in 1927. 

The wonderful scenery of the Canadian Rockies 

is at its best in the seven National Parks, where 
the hunting of game is forbidden. These are the 

Rocky Mountains Park, around Banff (2,751 square 
miles, established in 1885), Yoho (476 sq. mi.), 

_ Glacier (468 sq. m.), Revelstoke (100 sq. m.), Koote- 
ay (587 sq. m.) and Waterton Lakes, (220 sq. m.), all 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
made accessible to motorists by the highway from 
Calgary to Vancouver, newly completed except for a 

90-mile stretch between Golden and_ Revelstoke 

. now under construction; and Jasper Park (5,380 
“sq. m.), reached by the Canadian National Railway. 

* There are also 10 large animal parks and preserves, 
and the broken lake country of Northern Ontario 
and Quebec is a paradise for sportsmen and campers. 
- Canada maintains its own military forces and 
' controls the use.of these forces, the same applying 
to its naval and air forces. 
At the Versailles Peace Conference, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India 
were separately represented within the British 
Empire delegation. Thereafter each of them _be- 
came in its own right, side a2 with Great Brit- 

in, original members of the League of Nations. In 
the Assembly of the League of Nations they vote 
quite independently of Great Britain. 

1 Canada in 1926 set up independent diplomatic 
‘relations with the United States, appointing Vincent 
Massey the first minister. William Phillips, formerly 

Ambassador to Belgium, was made United States 

minister to Canada. 

Canada, like the United States, is a Federation 
with provincial governments similar on thé whole 
to the State governments of the United States. 
The Dominion Government, however, possesses the 
residual powers in legislation. 

Since 1858 the Canadian unlit of currency has 
been the gold dollar, of the same weight and fine- 
ness as the United States dollar. During and since 
‘the World War, 1914-18, the paper dollar was not 
ie redeemable in gold but gold payment was resumed 

on July 1, 1926. 

Pudi FRI SIXTY YEARS’ PROGRESS. 

In July, 1927, Canada celebrated the Sixtieth 
’ . Anniversary of the Confederation. Sixty years ago, 

a ada had = popueson of three million; foreign 

trade =amount to $120,000,000 and during the 

ten years 1867-77 the wheat erop did not exceed 
5 25,000,000 bushels. 
ea Today, Canadian foreign trade is twenty times as 
large as at the time of Confederation; manufactured 
E) products fifteen times as valuable; the wheat crop 
sixteen to twenty times as large, and the ratio of 
a increase in other agricultural products even r. 

A pine products, which had a value in 1886 of 

$10,250,000, had a value of $274,989,487 in 1928. 
- Janada stands first in the production of asbestos, 
. nickel and cobalt; third, in gold and silver, and her 
Known coal reserves are exceeded only by those of 
the United States. 

i Foreign trade amounted in the fiscal year 1928-29 
to $2,654,452,000, and placed Canada fifth among the 
nations of the world in this respect. 

In the West in 1928, the fleld ah 4 was valued at 
caeet 000, and the total value of the field crops 
of !the Dominion amounted to more than $1,125,- 


; 003,000. 
ey oN Canada is the most important export market of 
' the United States, taking 18% of the exports 
of that country; and.the United States, in turn, is 
the largest market for Canadian goods, taking 37% 
of the total exports of Canada, 
Great Britain is second only to the United States 
in imports from and exports to Canada. During the 
Boia aig S198 0008000" nd expoee 
ry a value of ,000, and ex 
amounted to $430,000,000. re 
In the fiscal year of 1921-22, Canada sold $413,000 
; worth of goods to China and $387,000 to Japan; in 
1928-29 the exports to China amounted to $23,- 
= 687,053, and to Japan $42,099,968. 
Within the thirty-eight yeats between 1890 and 
1928, the acreage devoted to wheat crops in Canada 
has quadrupled. In 1870, the wheat crop amounted 
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to 20 million bushels, in 1900 to 5576 million, and — 


now the average ann crop am More than 
400 million bushels. The growth in the production 
of oats is proportional to that attained in wheat 
and the barley crop is now about 106 million bushels. 

In 1927, the + jue of dairy products amounted to 
over $250,000,00U, including 178 million pounds: of 
butter and the 138 million pounds of cheese. 

The value of Canada’s primary forest 
in 1927 was $205,631,727. Over two and a 
billion cubic feet of standing timber is cut annually. 
Canada now produces one-third of the total world’s 
newsprint. : 
According to the first Dominion census in 1870, 
manufactured products were valued at $221,000,006 
on 2 capital of $78,000,000. In 1878, a general policy 
of protection was established, followed by a steady 
industrial expansion. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, manufactured products were valued _ at 
$481,000,000.._ The value reached a peak of $3,772,- 
000,000 in 1920, and in 1927 the capital invested was 
$4,337,631,558; and the value of the products was 
$3,425,498,540. Since the beginning of the present 
century, the exports of manufactured goods have 
increased from $99,000,000 to $648,000,000. 

Under the provisions of the British North America 
Act, which created the Dominion of Canada, exclusive 
authority in matters connected with banking was 
conferred upon Parliament. At that time there 
were 28 banks, with combined capital amounting to 
$31,000,000, total loans to $54,000,000, and total 
assets to 300,000, On Aug. 31, 1929, total assets 
had reached $3,452,000,000. At the present time, the 
11 chartered banks (there have been many amalgama- 
tions), have 4,153 branches, of which more than 
3,900 are scattered throughout Canada, providing 
a branch for every 2,500 inhabitants. Canadian 
banks now have branches in Great Britain, France and 
span, the United States, the West Indies and in 

of the principal commercial countries of Latin 
America. 

Within the past five years, good crops have been 
sold at prices whieh have enabled the farmer to 
liquidate a large portion of the debt incurred during 
the post-war agricultural deflation. Farm _ prices 
and industrial wages are high, insuring well dis- 
tributed buying power. Employment throughout 
industry is at new high levels, and immigration shows 
improvement. Recent finds in the mining areas of 
Northern Ontario and Quebec, and the encouraging 
discoveries of oil in the West gave promise that the 
most interesting developments of the immediate 
future will take place in the mining industry. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Including Labrador. 


AREA <2 (50 square miles, Labrador 120,000 square - 
miles. 


POPULATION, estd. 1926, Newfoundland, 262,280; 
Labrador, 1924, 3,874. 

CAPITAL; St. John’s; population, 1924, 38,782. 
Governor, Sir John Middleton, K.B.E., appointed 
June, 1928. ne, 

Premier, Sir Richard Squires, Nov., 1928. 


Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
America, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an island the size 
of Virginia and a little larger than Cuba. It is 
separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cabot Straits. : 

Newfoundland is the oldest English Colony. Dis- 
covered by John Cabot, June 24th, 1497 (Cape Bona- 
vista), it was, in August, 1583, formally occupied by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, acknowledged to be British. A Governor was 
appointed in 1728, and in 1855 “responsible govern- 
ment'’ was accorded to the Island. It is administered 
by an appointed Governor, aided by an Executive 
Cou wie jeenlanre ot eye Houses, the 

y electe y ood suffrage. 
were enfranchised in 1925, oo a 

Newfoundland has steadfastly refused to join the 
Dominion of Canada. Labrador is by award of the 
Privy Council made in 1927 now incorporated in the 
Colony It has 850 miles of coastline, and is 
inhabited chiefly by Eskimos engaged in fishing and 


ger t nh hee mes timber. 
ewfoundland is rugged in topography, an 
this and to its rigorous winter cl mente ia dom ties 


due the stern and peculiarly serious character of its 

ee: bt aa Sens are mainly fishing and 
ring. e Colony contri! 

the British Armies int Di War eaneenee 

others enlisted in the Canadian Contingent. 

By legislative enactment on Aug. 15, 1924, pro- 
hibition, in effect since 1915, gave way to a law 
allowing the poapnnas ot one | bottle of spirits a day 

m and per 
guests with beer and wine ia 
latitude, there are resources of minerals which are 
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‘oducts — 
half | 


the World War, and 3,000. 


to supply — 
Besides the foodstuffs producible in that northern — 
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and; . British West Indies. 


ewfoundl 


ding iron ores, copper ; Cal. Year. Imports. Exports, _ 
reat source of revenue. | 1922......... eEare fat eSB q 
: ere to England and the 1983 eI, $5,186 249 eon sar 
: ely PS EC ee eae eas 493 
fonroe ed in August 1928, |. erat 
‘by F.C. derdice. A beat z ofl ; iore54 
ber, which resul in a} 1927. +++ 8,640,627 9,722,893 
chatd Squires and the | 1928:.......0 2121701" +++. 8,140;213 7,999,207 
w ihe export of tron ore in 19 BERMUDA. rea ie 
. ae 662 N AREA, 19 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of 1921, 20,127 (7,006 
white); estimated 1927, 30,814. rere 
paths Hamilton; population, 3,000. ¥ 
overnor, Lieut, Gen. Sir Louis Jean Bols, K.C. tay 
K.C.M.G., appointed 1927. i - f 
Bermuda, a crown colony, is a group of 360 small 
islands of coral formation, about twenty inhabited, 
in mid-Atlantic, 677 miles southeast of New York P 
and 580 miles east of North Carolina. To Americans, — 
the main island, capital Hamilton, is a favorite 
winter resort, fully 30,000 visiting it annually. 
[t ships to New York quantities of Easter li es, 
early potatoes and onions. Of its 12,360 acres — 
4,000 are under cultivation. ya nea 
The Governor is aided by two Councils and an Cy 
elected House of Assembly of thirty-six members. tsa 
The franchise is limited to men owning property _ ~~ 
valued at $300 a year; in 1918 there were 1,408 
electors, of whom 934 were white and 474 colored. __ 
Bermuda is an important naval base with a well 
equipped dockyard. Food supplies are mostly 


‘ 


_ tures, $10 
$8,932. expenditures, $10,533,409. The 
0, 1928, was $79,477,479, 

net debt, $75,720,628. x 


: The Government floated a $6,000,000, 25-year 
_ bond issue in June, 1929, in London. 

pe rts are chiefly dried cod, manufactured paper, 

re, cod and seal oils. 

Foreign trade was heaviest with the United States, 

'. Canada second, and Great Britain third in 1927-28. 

_ Trade for three years was: 


he wine's W-5 aN tin the wale 6 $27,552,315 $27,563,211 
IILO-2 Ti ek cee t.... 25,813,873 30,839,559 
7 27,637,136 33,664,619 


ate with the United States was: 


imported from the United States and Canada. 
venue, 1927, £290,236; expenditures, £249,420; 
erin A gia Imports, £1,532,794; exports, 


ear. Imports. Expo 
Se, ae arek = Big lee $6,607,118 $2,301,963 
TE a Si i a 8/374'803 2°166'153 
Se Rene ee Eee 91697675  2'568'660 
EES RA pe a aie a a 9'623/273  3°712'706 
UE ie eeeonent 8/851, 9,038/965 
TS ae ae eae aie 8,483,122 9'065.958 3 
TILES Saige oe at 9,229,405 9,888,281 40 
ie 255 BARBADOS. * 
-, ¥ s 
x, BRITISH WEST INDIES AREA, 166 square miles, 
JAMAICA. 


POPULATION, census of 1921, 156,312; est'd 1927, 
CAPITAL, Bridgetown; population, 13,486. ¥? A 
Governor, Sir W. C. F. Robertson, K. C.M. Gj 
appointed 1925. me Fe ey 
Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
Islands, in the West Indies, lying outin the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. Aa 4: - 
Of the total 106,470 acres, 74,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar and cotton. Imports BLE: 
heaviest from the United States, and exports heavi- 
est to Canada. Tonnage entered and cleared in — 
1927 totaled 3,775.385. There are twenty-elght 3 
Revenue, 1927-28, £414,884; expenditures e4Bh re 
Eee 


_ AREA, 4,450 square miles; Turks and Caicos Islands, 

224; total, 4,674 square miles. 

_ POPULATION, census of 1921, 858,188 (white, 

14,476; colored, 157,223; black, 660,420; Zast 
' Indian, 18,610; Chinese, 3,696); not stated, 3,693. 

_ Turks ‘and Caicos Islands, 1921, 5,612, of which 

4 ao “home white. ‘Total, 863,800; estimated, 1926, 

¥ 5 . 

_ CAPITAL, Kingston; population, 1921, 62,562; 

B,” Other cities: Spanish Town, 8,694; Port Antonio, 

_ 7,074; Montego Bay, 6,616. 

, eet Sir R. E. Stubbs, K, C. M. G., appointed 


Jamaica is situate in the Caribbean Sea, ninety 
‘miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
" yaluable of the British West Indies. It Is about 
the size of the State of Connecticut. It has a rather 
mixed population, West Indians predominating. In 
1926 there were 1,108,244 acres cared for, of which 
5274,418 were tilled, and 833,826 pasture. Products 
are tropical. Imports from the United wee oe 
darger zrom any other country, and ex 
to Pt contr peoond to those to Britain. ‘There 
are 210 miles of railroads. Re ce Re a 
ee wiay etedeturl thisi Coubees-vedt tho. ialand: 
ZeDSs 0: coun’ Z : 

ey island flesaces largely in the history of the TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. ‘ 
Buccaneers of the West Indies before and during the | arp A, 1,862 square miles. Tobago, 114 square 
time of Sir Henry Morgan, once its Governor. The miles, 
old haunt of the pirate, Port Royal, at the entrance POPULATION, estimate 1924, 381,753. 

CAPITAL, Port au Spain; population, 70,146. i ; ie 

Governor, Sir Horace Archer Byatt, K. C. M. G.- ¥ 


of the harbor, was destroyed and sunk under the 
Trinidad, the most southerly of the West Indies, 


{ an earthquake. 
Hea 1927. L.7o4 vessels of 3,001,232 tons entered 
Hes off the north coast of South America. Trade ts 
heaviest, both tmport and export, with the Unlied 


States. Total area is: Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, 
of which 517,538 are cultivated; Tobago, 73,213. 
ucts are mostly asphalt, oil, with derivatives 
therefrom. The great asphalt lake, 110 acres in 
extent, on the island ts immensely valuable and 
seems inexhaus@ble. : 
The output of crude petreieum in 1928 was — 
7,750,000. harrels; 5,380,464 in 1927; 4.971.009 in. 


2 


Cal. Year. 


in 


8: ports, in 1 27 
’ £4,288,404. 


under 50,000 tons 
V t £i 000; Tum, 740,528 gallons, 
‘apana.exports amounted to 17,058,319 stems. . — 
‘rade with the United States was: gee 


SRD taal, ho gl +a, Need Byler ae 
626 SOAR Renda ies tish 


sak oe ayn ol 


= 


~~ (38 “000 in 1925; from about 1,000 wells. The 
~ 3920; 4 os halt_in 1927 was 186,369 metric tons, 


Borce. valued at £464, te from which the colony derives 
gw revenue of £90,668. 
‘tha . There are 123 ‘miles of railroad in operation. 
-——s—s«sPort. au Spain is one of the finest towns in the 
‘West Indies 


"Revenue, 1927, £1,686,053; expenditures. £1,497,- 
924: debt, £3, 281,854. Imports, £5, eee 871; exports, ports, £935, 700. 
hes eo 618, 864; trans-shipments, £707,152. Trade with the raitait ap was: 
Trade with the United States was: ‘ Yea : Imports. 
Cal, Year. Imports. Exports. | 1922. 0.6.0 0-2 ese eee ee 
1922... “ 


,234,031 | 19 SF Saale a! se Reha aN «. 2,060,519 
3542°936 1,837,099. - 


674,047 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


AREA, 89,480 square miles. 
POPU LATION, census of 1921, 297,691; inehadlags = 
124,900 East Indians; estimated, 1926, 306, = ‘9 
CAPITAL, Georgetown; population, 55, 490. 
Governor, Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell, K. C. M, 1. 

appointed 1925. i 

British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana — 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is adminis- 
tered by a Governor, assisted by a Court of Policy, 
seven appointed and eight elected, these with six 
others constituting the Combined Court that rules. 

Areas tilled are 177,000 acres, prodesen in 1926 
sugar cane from 55,673 acres, rice from 49,890 acres, 
cocoanuis from 29,979 acres, coffee from 6,243 acres, 
rubber from 2,800 acres. Sugar production in 1926 a 
was 98,152, of which 84,693 tons, valued at £1,260,- 
410, were exported. | 

The placer gold mining industry is important, the. 
1926 production being £29,489; total production, — 
1884-1926, being £9,707, 698. ‘The production of 
diamonds in 1926 was 164,156 carats, valued at 
£819,816; (value 1901-1926, £5,214 033). 

There are 97 miles of railroads and 450 miles ot ~ 
river navigation In 1926, 3,160 vessels of 1,090,806 
tons entered and pope the ports. 

Revenue, pa ,068,865; expenditures; £1§i81,- 
361; debt, £ 270. Imports, £2, 470, S818; ex- 
ports, £3,263, 
Trade With the United States was: 


THE S sae 
AREA, 4,404 square miles. 
| BOBULATION. estimate Dec. 31, 1923, 54,886. 
: - CAPITAL, Nassau; population, about 12,000. 
iy Governor, Sir C. W. Orr, K.C.M.G., 1926. 
‘The Bahama Islands number twenty, part of them 
~ uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, of i 
coast of America, Nassau, on the Island of 
Pit Providence, near the Florida coast, is an aiaraantee 
ota’ resort for Americans. 
ace bie and sisal are the chief sources of revenue, 
hee Prult growing is being developed. Trade with the 
United States is three tlines as heavy as with any 
coun 
omg ote Tina £485,319; pals Sr BS: 
986; debt, 6,230. Imports, 1927, £1,844,932; 
exports, ass, ne 
WINDWARD ISLANDS, 
MA: Grenada, 133 ayers miles; St. Vineent, 150; 
ucia, 233; total, 516. 
IPULATION, estimate, Dee. 31, 1923 Grenada, 
3,847; a Vincent, 68,086; St. Tuela, 46,744! 
“jf total, 168.877. 
, CAPITAL, St. George's, on Grenada Island, 
: Hovernor, § Sir F, S. James, K. B. E., C. M. G, 
The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. “They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
Each has its own ome Nt hang os 


otal pepe ee 997, £293,386; total expendi- 
ey £293,377; total debt, £476,711. Imports for 
paar 1927, £816,549; and exports, £865,950. 
' LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
WA, 648 square miles. 
eee census of 1921, 122,242, 
SAPITAL, Ant! tigua. 
‘overnor,, Sir Eustace Fiennes, Bart. 
St ~The Leeward Tslands, of the West Indies, are part 
- of the. Lesser Antilles, forming Froude’s “Bow of 
‘They comprise in one administration 
oe & *Presidencles, and include the Islands of Antigua, 


11347, 914 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND SOUTH GEORGIA, 

ARBA, 6,500 square miles, including more n 
islands, and South Georgia, eamiton, 5 500 
square miles. 

POPULATION, Falkland Island, estima Dec. 
31, 1923, 3,510 (2,540 males, 970 "temalesy? Bona 3 
Georgia, 1926, 1,895; only 7 females. ' 

Governor, Arnold W. Hodson, C. M. G. 


The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east from the — 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. Their main value is in thelr strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 
whaling interests. It was off the Falkland Islands: 
the British war fleet under Admiral Sturdee de- 
feated the troublesome German fleet in the late 
war, completing the elimination of the naval force 
OF Alsbotgh Cirent Ex itats hak bie en 

ough Great Britain has he 
Islands since 1834, Argentina refuses to ane the 


arbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, 
ominiea, Montserrat, and the (British) Virgin 
Bint nds, with Sombrero, under Commissioners, and 
a all except the latter having their own local Legisla- 


re... 
nS ‘Thetr ehlef .products are sugar, molasses, cocoa 
Age and tropleal growths. ‘Trade with the United 


tates is crowing. 
‘otal nue, 1927, £279,244; expenditures, 
£388: 007; debt, 246, 131, Imports, 1927, £854, 316; 


trade of the Bahamas, the Windward Islands 
the Leeward Islands with the United States was: 
Year Imports. ix 


a AN te s15 Bhp2'006 0B 989 oe crene, Iiaes ot 357 ndi 
8 OR ee eT O7% 3,027,783 5 &X! tures, £ 
Bates esas s.».0;008, 025 3°380, 163 Assets exceeded liabilities Dec. 3, 1926 by pote 
Painstih «vibe Snip islbiaiaie.s » + 6 . 5,749,839 3,861,740 | Imports £709,246; exports, £4,400,701 (including 
i Tp PCa estes . 6,634,557. 2'262/446.| wool, £214,290, and whale products, hee 101,709.) 
BRITISH HONDURAS. ca Tade with the United States w 
S y AREA, 8,598 square miles, Cal. Year Be ieee 1 «tpg 


LIDAR aldle «0 5 sles teia oh slat iss i 
1025 wo corinne nyc eens wlulaieasrel LONCOL 


es 


POPULATION, census of 1921, 45,317, 

CAPITAL, Belize, population, 12,660. 

“Yovernor, Sir J, A. Burdon, K. B. B., C. M. 
British Honduras is situate on the -Carlhbean 


tee a i’ 


1938: Settee news eer eeeserecs 19,304 


——_ 


PROFESSIONAL WEIGHT LIFTING. 


; oa bee zu cae carried _on back, eight steps, side- | and back, under platform loaded with 
: re ping, P. J. McCarthy, St. Louis, Aug. 4, 1898. was cleat of 
ack Lift-—6, 0. ‘Tbs, raised by using arms, legs | St. Louis, Mo. Sept, WW 1808 i no 


ore ee -Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 


Tacks 20,000 square miles of being as large as Texas. 


— early all Mohammedans. The Durani have been 
4 : the dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, abo- 


| 


s 


_- on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 


_ Mountains, 
_ 25,425 feet 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
of India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 


© nctere,2 and good irrigation makes available 


' are raised. The fat-tailed sheep is native to the 
- country. Its tail is of immense weight and size. 


‘ 
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The king rescinded his reforms by Proclamation but 
it Was too late. _ He abdicated Jan. 14, 1929 in favor 
of bis brother inayatullah who lasted three days. 
The usurper declared himself King Habibullah and iM 
invested and captured Kabul.. King Amanullahand © 
his uncle Nadir Khan fought on bitterly. 4 (4 
The British Legation in February evacuated the — 
Europeans from Kabul by British Royal Air Force 
planes, some 580 persons being taken in extreme cold 
and over mountains 12,000 feet high to Peshawur by — 
eight airplanes in about 80 flights. Sir Francis 
Humphrys, the British Minister, was the last toleave, 
Amanullah, his cause hopeless, fied from Kandahar, — 
reaching India May 22 with his queen, Surrayyi, his 
brother and his wife, and sailed from Bombay for - 
Italy June 22. Nadir Khan kept up the fight and 
captured Kabul early in October after a series of — 
fierce engagements. Habibullah fled after murdering 
Amanullah's brother and five other hostages. Nadir 
Kahn was proclaimed Amir on Oct. 15 and Was) ee 
promptly recognized by Soviet Russia. Feo 
The Afghan army was reported to number 100,000 
well armed men. Service is compulsory. asp Gil LY 


Amir, Nadir Kahn, proclaimed Amir Oct. 15, 1229. 


Asia-between 61° and 72° east longitude and 29° 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
_ Wortheast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
_the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 


north by the Turkoman §.S.R. of the U.S.S.R., on 
the east by British India, on the south by Baluchis- 
tan (British India), and on the west by Persia. The 
elevation 5 generally over 4,000 feet. There are 
three: great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul 
in the northeast, and the Helmund, which runs 
| southwest through the middle of the country. It 
blag oe 
=-Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush “ 
15,000 and 16,000 feet high and reaching ALBANIA, KINCDOM OF~ 
AREA, estimated, 17,374 square miles. . 4 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 831,877. Se 
CAPITAL, Tirana; pop., estimated, 12,000; other 
cities, Durazzo, pop., 5,000; Scutari, pop., 32,000; 
_Elbasan, pop., 13,000; Valona, pop., 7,000. 
King, Ahmed Zogu, born 1894, made President by : 
the Assembly Sept. 29, 1925, assumed crown 
9 bee 2h 


y, 


Kabul to Peshawur. 
Aighanistan has been called “the land of rocks 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.’ Its ple are 


-Yigines, being cultivators and traders. Along the 
“Bathuans and. Gihers with a ieee heole of patansy | SeDt, 1 19 
athans and others th a a of r iz cee 5 - 
across the border and receiving punishment. Dis- Premier, Kosta Kotta, (Interior), Sept. 4, 1928. 2. 
turbances have been: frequent. The languages Albania, after centuries of Turklsh dominationand 
spoken are Pushtu and Persian. of contention, between its Balkan neighbors and — 
There are many fertile plains and valleys in the | fraly during and after the World War, has had its _ 
independence assured under a treaty with Italy, tr 
Aug. 2, 1920, and was formally admitted into the 
League of Nations in January, 1921. : Sty ay ele 
A treaty was signed by Albania and the powers 
on July 31, 1926, establishing its boundaries as 
delimited by an International Commission.  _— f 
_ formed of masses of fat, a store of nourishment drawn A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, — 
on by the animal in winter. These sheep furnish | a compact of mutual support and cooperation, was 
- the Afghans their chief meat diet, and the fat of the | signed Nov. 27, 1926. It disturbed Europe but es- 
tail is a substitute for butter. Wool and skins are | pecially Jugo-Slavia. A diplomatic break between 
the main articles of export, together with fruits, | the two Balkan countries in June 1927 was referred) 
nuts and ghi. The imports are textiles, metals | to and settled by the League of Nations. ree iat « 
and hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. ‘Trans- The country is mountainous, bounded by Jugo- 


all profitable soil. There are two harvests a year, 
one of wheat, barley or lentils, and the other of 
- rice, millet, maize and dal. Fruits of the temperate 
_.gone are plentiful. Sheep and transport animals 


1 


ao frontier trade with India amounts to about $15,-] Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the south, 


é 


_ 000,000 annually, and about $9,000,000 with Russia | and the Adriatic Sea on the west. It is an agricul-+ 
and Persia. Copper, lead and iron are found. tural and cattle and sheep raising state. There 
There are no railroads in the country, but plans | are no railroads, banks or currency and few schoi 


» have been developing looking toward the building | It is about the size of New Hampshire and Vermont. — 


4 
. 
3 


of railroads across the country in the northeast: to The latest census, 1921, returned the population — 
- connect Termez, the rail head of the road from} as: Mohammedans, 584,675; Greek Christians, — 
_ Bokhara, with Peshawur, in British India, via c 
. Kabul, and another to connect with the rallroad 
from Mery at its rail head at Kuska, via Herat, 
mn the west, and Kandahar, in the south, to New 
Chaman and Quetta, in Baluchistan. Merchandise 
is now transported on camel or pony back along the 
Seven important trade routes. M@bhere are no financial 
institutions. The state yearly revenue is about 


158,215; Roman Catholics, 88,987; total, 831,877. 
Revolution in May and June, 1924, resulted in 
the overthrow of the Premier, Ahmed Zogu, and the | 
establishment, on June 12, of a nationalist provisional 
government with Bishop Fan Stylian Noli, former 
Foreign Minister, at the head. He was educated at 
Harvard University, 1909-12, and was the head of the _ 

Albanian Orthodox Greek Church. aad ay 

In turn his government was overturned at Christ- 
mas time, 1924, by Ahmed Zogu. Bishop Noli fled — 
to Italy. Premier Ahmed Zogu abolished the army, 
about 8,000 men, had the National Assembly pro- 
claim Albania a republic, and on February bret. 
an oil exploration grant to the Anglo-Persian } 
Company. A State monopoly on oil sales was, in 
zya6 anne granted to the Italian Company, Agip,ifor 

The Assembly elected Ahmed Zogu President of 
the republic for a seven year term in Jan., 1925, 
and he assumed that office Sept. 29. A constitu- 
tion adopted March 2, concentrated great power 
in the hands of the President, who could name or 
dismiss Ministers at will. The Senate has 18 mem- 
bers, of which six are appointed by the President. 
There are 53 Deputies elected for four years. Judges 
serve during good behavior. 

An Assembly elected July-August 1928 amended 
the Constitution and proclaimed Ahmed Zogu King 
of the Albanians. 

A new civil code patterned after the latest French, — 
Swiss and Italian codes, and replacing the ancient 
Turko-Arabie civil code, was adopted on April 2, 
1929. Heads of familles were also ordered to adopt 


of Aer: neu- 
ression’”” on Aug. 31, 1920. 

ah, who had succeeded his father, 

, 20, 1919, made a tour of European 

-eapitals in 1928 with his Queen Surrayyi who ap- 

ed unveiled. On his return he started many 

otable reforms, some against Mohammedan prac- 


t eae Violent. opposition from tribesmen and tmul- | surnames. 


I t rapid Westernization. Serious+1p- The budget for 1927-28 provided for revenues _ 
ese Maas Linpdared proke out in November. | 30,879,800 gold franes, and expenditures 30,838,000 — 
brigand chieftain nicknamed Bacho Sakao (the gold francs: and for 1926-27, revenues 23,609,000 
aterboy) took a hand and threatened the capital. | gold francs and expenditures 23,103,000 gold franes. 

eh ; 


2 ‘ 


628 


e public debt, 1928, was 70,500,000 gold francs. 
She trade of the country, chiefly with Italy (67% 
of imports in 1926, and 45.8% of exports), converted 


into dollars was: 

ear, i Imports. Exports. 
toot . . $3,955,518 $2,389,845 
192 + 4,208,380 3,112,503 
1926... .ceescece . 4,800,141 2,309,649 


ANDORRA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 191 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, 5,231, scattered in 30 villages. 
Farst Syndic, P. Font-Aremy, 

Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 
under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed undisturbed 
sovereignty since 1278 and was granted a constitution 
as a republic by Napoleonin 1806. It pays an annual 
_ tribute of 1420 frances. It is governed by a Council of 
- 24, elected for 4 years by heads of families in each 

of the six parishes. The inhabitants speak Catalan 
and are Roman Catholics. Sheep raising is the 

chief industry. ‘ “9 

Press reports from Paris Oct. 7, 1928, said that 

a syndicate of Paris and Strasbourg financiers 

with a capital of $4,500,000 had acquired the mining 

water power and tobacco growing right, had begun 
‘the construction of new roads through the mountain 
passes, and a connection. by rail with Barcelona. 

It proposes to build a hotel and casino and create 

‘as mountain Monte Carlo and health resort. 


Jka: Re ARABIA 
' ARDA, estimated, 1,200,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 7,000,000. 

The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the southwest 
corner of Asia between Palestine on the west, Syria 
op the north and Mesopotamia on the northeast (an 
indeterminate line), the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of 

. Oman, the Arabian Sea and the Red Sea, with the 
-*% exception of Aden, a strongly fortified coaling station 


the United States stretching east of California 
to the Mississippi and north from Texas to the 
Canadian line. Maps are very deficient. The 
oundaries of the native states of Arabia are un- 

_ defined. Turkey, in the treaty of peace, renounced 
all rignts to Arabla. ‘The organization of the native 
‘states had been developed under British auspices, 
the principal rulers (the King ofthe Hejaz and the 
imam of Yemen) being subsidized on condition that 
yar they maintain internal peace and place the control 
_  *of foreign affairs in the hands of British advisers. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE HEJAZ AND OF NEJD 


_ ~—~—s«K tng of the Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd, Abdul Aziz 
aa ibn Abdul-Rahman al Faisal al Saud, born 1880. 
Capital, Riyadh, population 20,000. 
Te The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of Arabia 
from the Hgyptilan line to Asir along the Red Sea. 
 Jts area is about 112,500 square miles; population 
a} (estimated) about 900,000. The Nejd now includes 
j about 170,000 square miles of the interior and a 
‘ eee peed of 2,000,000 almost entirely nomad. The 
ependencies include El Hasa, Katif, Jabal Shammar, 
_ El Jauf and the greater part of Asir. 

The importance of the Hejaz is due to its posses- 
sion of the holy cities of Islam, Medina, where the 
Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of Ma- 

ee homet, whio died in the cliy June 7, 632, and Mecca, 
; nis birthplace, containing a great mosque shelter- 
tng the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which is the 
black stone given by Ciabriel to Abraham. As 
many as 200,000 of the faithful have made the 
pilgrimage in a year. Medina (pop. 20,000) is 820 
miles from Damascus, and is the terminus of the 
Hejaz railroad. Mecea (poy. 60,000), the capital fs 
00 miles further south, and js 55 miles from Jeddah 
(pop: 20,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. The 
ehief product is dates. Some hides, wool and gum 
are exported. 
The Kingdom of the ate ies was a creation of the 
me World War. Husein ibn All, Grand Sheriff of Mecca 
cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and proclaimed 
himself King of the Hejaz in 1916, joining the Allies 
in the war. The Hejaz was represented at the Peace 
Conference by mir Feisal, third son of Husein, now 
: King of the Iraq, and was admitted to the League of 
Nations in 1920.. The King's second son, Emir 
» _ Abdullah became ruler of Transjordania when that 

Arab state was set up within the Palestine Mandate. 
aint Huset 
Islam in March 1924. This did not suit Abdul- 
Aziz ex-Saud ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and 


aa. 


he 
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nh had himself proclaimed Caliph of | 


a - on 
pee ey, 
Argentina 


bac’ 


ted both throne and his claim to the 

Caliphate on October 3. His eldest son, Emir Ali, 
succeeded as king, but did not claim the Caliphate. | 
Ibn Saud captured Mecca by assault of Sept 14, — 
King Ali and his forces retreating to Jeddah, the 
port on the Red Sea. The Wahabis held Mecca, 
and in- December captured Medina. King AH. 
abdicated and left the Hejaz. Ibn Saud entered. 
Jeddah and on Jan. 11, 1926, In Mecca was p! 
claimed King of the Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd. 

Ibn Saud had been vigorously spreading his author- 
ity over the interior of Arabia. In 1920 he had annexed 
Abha and other parts of Asir. In 1921 he captured 
and annexed the Amirate of Jebel Shammar and tn 
July, 1922, he had eaptured the Jauf district and 
extended his influence up to Wadi Sirhan, so that f 
when he assumed the title of King, his dominions; _ 
embraced the whole area of desert Arabia. fn 
October, 1925, he concluded an agreement with ther 
British Government fixing the Iraq boundary and 
consenting to a revision of the northwestern frontier 
which threw the old Turkish province of Maan with 
Aqaba into Transjordania. Much friction persists, - 
Insubordination, tribal feuds and an uncontrollable, 
passion for raiding kept Arabia in a turmoil with some 
heavy fighting in 1929. 

The administrative districts number twelve, — 
some being administered by appointed governors 
and some by local emirs. The products are dates, 
wheat, barley, fruit, hides, wool, and Arab clocks, 
besides camels, horses, donkeys and sheep. Exports 
are insignificant. 
ibn Saud has thirteen surviving sons, the second, 
Emir Falsal, being Viceroy of Mecca: 


THE IMAMATE OF YEMEN 
Imam, Yahya Mohammed Hamid ed-Din. 


Yemen is in the southwest part of the peninsula 
between Asir and the British protectorate Aden. 
Its area is estimated at 75,000 square miles and 
population 2,500,000. Capital Sanaa (pop. 20,000): 
chief port Hodeida (pop. 40,000). On the plateau — 
of El Jebel, the most fertile part of Arabia, grain 
and coffee are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. 
rea once a flourishing coffee port, no longer 
eounts. 

The Imam signed a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce with Soviet Russia, Nov. 1, 1928. 


THE SULTANATE OF KUWEIT 
Sultan, Ahmed ibn Jobar; succeeded March, 1921. 


Kuvweit, area 1,950 square miles, and population 
estimated at 50,000, extends along the Persian Guif — 
from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its capital, Kuweit 
(pop, 25,000), is an important port on the Persian 
Gulf, and had been selected as seaport terminal of 
the German Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, 
dates and pearls are exported. . 

The total trade almost wholly with India, Iraq, — 
Persia and the Arab coast was: 1925-26, £694,760; — 
1926-27, £439,542; and 1927-28, £629,447>. 


THE SUL@ANATE OF OMAN 


Sultan, Seyyid Taimur {bn Feisal {bn Turki; guc-— 
ceeded his father, 1913. , 


Oman occupies the southeast portion of the 
Arabian peninsula with a coast Hine about 1,000. 
miles long, extending from El Katar on the Persian: — 
Gulf to. Ras Sajir-on the Arabian Sea. It has an 
estimated area of 82,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation estimated at 500, , chiefly Arabs. ‘ne | 
nomadic tribes of the Interior after seven years of 
rebellion have completely thrown off the control 
of the Sultan and by an agreement, October, 1920 
have entire home rule and freedom of trade. The 
Sultan has for years been subsidized by the Govern- 
Ment of India, which maintains there a political 
Bees Major C. C, J. Barrett (1926). The capital is _ 

useat (pop. estimated, 20,000). e best camels — 
in Arabia are bred in the interior. The chief ex- 
ports sate oo 5 Sr, 

‘ood supplies and textiles are: rted. Trade 

i ty TT aad cab ce a 
e trade of the Hejaz and Arabia with the U! 

States in 1926 was: Imports, $59,818: oeonel 

$1,661,183; in | 1927, ag Se , $399,773; exports, 

$71,068; in 1928, imports, $322,021; exports, $95,329. 


ARCENTINA, REPUBLIC OF _ 
AREA, 1,153,418 s les. 
POPULATION, oficial at 


v » . 


Ba 


qgentinay? Sos 


Por highways $11,000,000 was spent in 1928, bal 
by the Federal Government and half by The eT ty 
clal governments, , : (au 


acts go taond atts of Bod bo faa 
<6 E d approximately 000,000, half of 
cE dh aenbon: Sore, be which is British and about $484,000,000 American, 


Foreign 


uenos Aires, | F Cenabb Seb 1928) 
chief aie eee en 
6,000: 1,978; Tuocuman, 
endoza 68,790; 


"Festdent, | r. Enrico Martinez. Argentina proclaimed its independence of Spain 7 
ie abe Caseaen Cntetor oo | sneurionoe td cet Sat" “Pi Constesenthce 
éntina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to inden eae ees RN US) 
Pinan deidstenen’ the sidgo-et.the-Andés-xo tne adopted and under which, somewhat amended, the 


Cape republic is governed to-day, is modeled closel 

+p < y after 
_ South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of southern | that of the United States. There are 14 provinces, 
South America. Its greatest breadth Is about 930 | With a very high measure of home rule, electing their, 
+ miles. {In area it is about equal to the eleven Moun- | °W2 Governors and Legislatures, and 10 territories 
tain Pacific States of the United States. It is administered by Governors appointed by the Presi- 

t and : dent, also a Federal District (Buenos Aires, area 72 
eeencal by Bovis. oe teen eae trad oP ihe) square miles), whose Mayor is appointed by the 
poms Satie pant atid Chile on the west AH Lenn | President and who is assisted by a deliberative 
Sei ‘disputes have been settled by arbitration, council elected by the tax-paying inhabitants. 4 
apes / 2 The President of the republic, who must be a 
a ig ge ae noe are creat Dats, heavily wooded Roman Catholic and Argentine \by birth, is elected 
treeless..pampas, given over to wheat and cattle} DY,ao Electoral College for a six-year term and is» | 
‘raising, stretching south down to the plains of ineligible for re-election, . Congress .consists of a» 
ap oifla. Vast tracts of land amounting to 237,- Senate of 30 members, chosen by a special body of 

- 768;000° acres are public domain land, opened by. 

_ thé Federal Government to colonization. In the 


electors for six_years, one-third retiring each two 
years; and a House of Deputies, numbering 158, 
elected by direct vote for four years, one-half re- - 
tiring every two years. The Roman Catholic religion 
is supported by the state, but all creeds are tolerated. - 
Primary education is free, secular and compulsory 
but the percentage of illiteracy is still high. In 192 
there were 10,608 primary schocls with 45,271 
teachers and 1,302,534 pupils. There are national ; 
universities at Cordoba, founded in 1613, with eta. 
1,603 students in 1920; Buends Aires, with 10,404 
students; La Plata, 2,979, and Rosario. There ares 
also three provincial universities. np 


Service in the national militia is eorhpulsory, q ver 
the peace strength of the army being 1,750 officers = 
and 25,600 men, with a reserve of 300,000. The ia bs 
avy consists of two dreadnoughts of 27,940 tons = | 
each, mounting twelve 12-inch guns, and refitted © 
in 1924; four armored cruisers and one light cruiser,  —_— 
Parliament in September, 1926, authorized the 
Government to spend 75,000,000 gold pesos in — 
ten years to modernize the fleet providing for — 
oer light cruisers, six destroyers and «six sub- 
marines. oe 


Argentina withdrew her delegation from the sembly 


igs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Packin; 

iouses have been established and the export 0 

frozen beef ana mutton and other livestock products 
as become a great industry. 

- ‘The livestock census of Dee. 31, 1922, returned 

87,064,850 head of cattle, 30,671,841 sheep and 

at 


= 


of Nations in 1920, and, though the League Assembly . 
unanimously requested her return in September, 19: 
I refused to do so. ; oie , 
r Argentina returned to the gold standard on August =~ 
eee este 23,000 | 26, 1927, by Presidential decree. The gold Heene et 
ay 0 100 wat? (equals 96.48 cebts) had an average exchange Value — 
@ exports of 1 of 92.15 cents in 1926. Following an abundant) — 
ex harvest and an exceptional export of cereals- the - \ 


peso steadily increased in value, reaching 96:30 
cents in March, 1927, and averaging 96.8448 cents > 
in August—above par. Gold had been accumulated ~ 
until the Conversion office had 455,663,784 Tee, * 
worth on hand as a Goyer for the note circulation 
of 1,324,000,000 paper pesos (one paper peso equals PG 
42.44 cents at par of exchange), amounting, that is; — 
to 78%. The gold stock of the Conversion office 
on- April 30, 1928, 498,879,969 gold pesos plus the 
20,000,000 gold pesos of the Conversion fund held * 
by the Banco de la Nacion Argentina gave a gold. 
reserve of 84.24% against the note circulation of . 
1,426,836,341 pesos. , ‘ 
Argentina floated a $20,000,000 544%. 34-year — 
Federal loan at 97 in New York Feb. 3, 1928; a 
res. edie 8% pees ae sole? Zrevee 
ning, ,100,000 barrels of | Buenos Aires a ew Yor arch 1, 1928; 
ed fron 539 wells in 1928;| and a third, $3,396,000 6%, 33-year loan for the — 
> 7,952, in 1926; 6,336,000 in| City of Buenos Aires at 98}4 tn New York Jan. 15, 
1924; and 3,399,651 in 1923. 1928... 


The funded debt on June 30, 1927, was (in dollars) 
$1,090,525,643, or about $109 per capita, much of 
it being incurred for public works and revenue pro- — 
ducing properties. The national wealth was esti- 
mated by the 1914 census at $14,543,000,000, with — 
government owned property estimated at $1,125,-~ 
tered in all 000,000. The floating debt, Dec. 31, 1927, was- 

mnage Of 11,862,737. The | 408,440,376 pesos. ae 

The budget for 1929, which was unanimously 
voted by the Chamber, and is the first.enacted since gah) 
1923, provides.for expenditures of 704,131,454 paper’ a 
pesos. ic roe) ) 
es Seed one ene for 1928 tage for Nata ty ie " a 
a1 receipts of the state-o railroads in | 660,000, aper pesos, an e issuance of bonds’ — a 
pea POD Taber ese? gor expenses Sotsling 142,000,000 sos for consolidating part of ee 

(0 pesos showing a net profit of 49,000 Pesos. the fleating debi, and of bonds. total g 140,¢ 00 000 a 

¥ were | pesos for @ works. ye A 
ipts of all Argentine railways for 19 Fe 460,000" paper” pesos. have been appropriated for 

000 in,| roadways. Revenues in 1927 simounted to .655;- ° 

ied t 000 and} 568,683 paper pesos and expenditures to 651,984,237 


SS — ee a ee ee 


- world; Hungary, 


CAPITAL, Vienna; popul: 


Imports and exports for eight years in dollars 
were: , 


Year. . ‘ Imports. Exports. 
AOD nrsisjesbaahi aks $615,950,000 $651,840,000 
1922s wiccs 665,420,000 652,422,000 
ASS osis6 2,225, 603,858,543 
siateltle 799,695, 971,892,210 
1925.5 ...6 845,982,628 839,378,753 
ot a 826 oss 1650 ge3'802 735 
Thy eat aaeaeaey 628, 892, 
1938. Las 877,976,000 990268,000 
- Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Imports. Exports. 
1922., $95,542,385 $85,677,952 
1923 112/781,892 115,276,307 
1934 116,997,569 75,297,795 
1925 148,748,606 80,169,993 
1926 143,574,682 88,137,205 
1927... 163,349,682 96,961,236 
HORSE ss va ciays oes 178,898,648 99,484,924 


“AUSTRIA, REPUBLIC OF 
DIE REPUBLIK OSTERREICH. 


AREA, 32,369 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of March 7, 1923, 6,526,661. 
$68,328, of whi nt 006, 390. oP eonien 

1925, 1,868,328, of which 1,006, were women 

and 862,038 men (in 1910 it was'2,031,489). Other 

cities, Graz, population, 152,731; Linz, 101,347; 

Innsbruck, 56,365; and nine others of more than 


Prestlent Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, Dec. 9, 1928, term four 
years. ‘ 

Chancellor, Johann Schober (Foreign), Sept. 26, 1929. 
The Austria of to-day—mere remnant of the 

former Austrian Empire—is now a republic in 

Central Europe, with Germany its neighbor to the 


west and the north, Czechoslovakia on the north 


and east, Hungary on the east, and Yugo-Slavia and 
Italy on the south. It is about the size of the four 
New England States of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and has about 
200,000 more inhabitants than the four together 
Austria is not only vastly reduced in area and 
pulation, but was in an economic plight equalled by 
ew countries in world history. In the pre-war 
days of Emperor Francis Joseph of the Hapsburg 
dynasty the poo a epee Empire had 261,- 
283° square miles and about 51,000,000 popula- 
tion, The Dual Monarchy included Austria proper, 
with Vienna, one of the brilliant political, com- 
mercial, industria!, financial and art centres of the 
Transylvania, Czechoslovakia, 
Polish Galicia, the Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Banat, territories which 
gave it access to the Adriatic, and control of prac- 


* theally.all the Danube River. 


Hungary is an independent kingdom now. All the 
provinces mentioned have gone and Austria now is 
‘made up of these provinces: 


oN . Pop. Pop. 

Provinces. Area 1923 per 
8q. M. Census. . M. 
Vienna (City and State of). 107 1,863,783 17,419 
Burgenland............ 1,552 3! 184 
Lower Austria,......... 451 1,478,697 198 
Upper Austria.......... 4,626 73,702 189 
BAIDU Tce e ss tes 2,762 +731 81 
PRUEE Pcie te cas ces eee 6,323 977,350 155 

Carinthia. ..........-68 3,688 370,432 1 

SDUTOM Gb eles. cieihse. sys 9 0 0's) Soe 313,699 64 
_Vorarlberg....... Uaiceidves L006. 139,968 139 
Total....... Sr DENT 32,396 6,526,661 201 


_ From 1910 to 1920 the sega decreased 3.8 
per cent., the men decreasing 6.53 per cent. in the 
wur losses. The birth rate in 1926 was 19.2 and in 
+eap vey the death rate in 1926 was 14.9; and in 


In 1910 the present Austrian territory had 5,979,- 


667 Roman Catholics, the Austrian Empire being 


the most powerful Catholic unit mm Europe. The 
Catholics were 94.11 per cent. of all; Jews, 2.99 
per cent.; and Protestants, 2.60 per cent. 

The World War was precipitated by the assassina- 
tion of the heir presumptive to the throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, by a Serbian in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia, on June 28, 1914. 

Austria was proclaimed a republic on Nov. 12, 
1918, the day after the armistice; a National As- 
sembly assumed the Government and appointed a 
Cabinet. On Feb. 16, 1919, the National Consti- 
tutional Assembly, consisting of one Chamber, was 
elected by the direct vote of all men and women 
over 21 years of age. 

A Constitution was adopted Oct. 1, 1920, which 
provides for a Parliament of two Houses, a Bundesrat 
of 46 members, chosen indirectly, and a Nationalrat, 
elected by direct’ vote for four years. These two 
Houses elect & President to serve for four years and 


Foreign Countries—Austria. c 
eligible to two terms only. — 


‘schools with 3,59: 


ee 


coy ‘pulsory. 
5,2.3 public and 


rivate elementary sch 
28,757 teachers 


| 712,275 pupils; 145 eon re 
4 pupils; seconda 

3 teachers and 44,513 pupils; 
three universities supported by the State—Vienna 
i 9,500 students; Graz, 2,500; and Innsbruck, 


Compulsory military service was abolished by the 
Treaty of St. Germain and the army limited to 30,000; 
the military budget, 1927, was 79.700,000 schillings. 
The _army ,numbered 20,114 in six mixed brigades 
in 1927. There is no navy. Ci 
Austria was forced to seek foreign assistance shortly 
after it was proclaimed a republic, and the European ~ 
Allies, and to a large extent the United States, re- 
sponded by advancing relief and food credits amount- 
ing approximately to $72,000,000 during 1919 and ~ 
1920. By the fall of 1920 the food credits had been 
exhausted, and in March, 1921, Austria again sought — 
foreign assistance, this time through the League of 
Nations. Austria wanted an international loan, but 
this was refused as its assets were burdened by relief — 
liens and, in addition, by a reparation sum to be 


Great Britain in February, 1922, loaned Austria 
£2,350,000 (approximateiy $10,440,000 at the then 
rate of exchange) on the security of the State Gobe- — 
lins; and France later loaned approximately $1,400,- — 
000; Italy, $3,500,000; and Czechoslovakia, $15,000,- 
000: Ona third’ appeal the ue of Nations on 
August 31, 1922 took the situation in hand-and formed 
a rehabilitation plan which was accepted by the 
Austrian Parliament on Dec. 3, 1922, Dr. Alfred 
Zimmerman of the Netherlands was made General 
Commissioner. The League guaranteed an inter- 
national loan of approximately $126,000,000 in if 


erman was 
f ie, however, retained the right to 
re-establish it by a three-fourths vote of the Council © 
if advisable, and retained also control of the resources 
to guarantee service of the loan, until June 30, 1928 
when Dr. van Toningen of the Netherlands, the last 
Controller of the League, was recalled from Vienna. 
Of the international Loan over $100,000,000 has been 
expended on railroad construction, road improvement 
and other productive capital enterprises, about $14,- 
.000 remaining on Jan. 1, 1928. ; 2s 
PRS ae se ened ee World 
imanac for . Page 590; an or » 
592, 593.) fo Pa 
Budgets for four years, in schillings, are: 


Revenues. Expenditures. — 
1,145,446,000 1,177,863,000 — 
1,750,400,000 1,750,400,000 
1,142,000,000 —1,015,000,003 
1,777,000,000 —1,742,000,000 — 


tutelage on June 30, 1926, when Dr. Zimm: 
recalled. The j 


1926 (actual). . 
1927 (actual). i 
1928 (actual). 5 
1929 (proposed)... . . 


,000,000. Durin; 
153,000,000 schillings ($21,800, 
doles of which 118{000'000 
employers and rion 

law, and 26,000, 

Government, 4, 

ment, 4,300,000 


At the general election Sunday, A , the 
anti-Socialist (Government) Conlistnne won nate 


to the Socialist 71 on a poll of 3,607,856 votes 


of the -lists). The Socialist vote was 1,536 
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em oe ere ee ee ee ye 
»~ ‘The Communists polled only 70,000 and failed to win | CAPITAL, Brussels, pop. Dec. 31, 1927, 211,913 


 & seat. Mer. Seibel became Chancellor for the 
- "fourth time. He resigned April 3, 1929, causing a 

4evernment crisis which ended when Dr, Ernst 
 *titreerenwitz formed a ministry on May 7._ This 
‘ave way before the clashing interests of the Heim- 


_ Fascist private army) and the Shuetzbund 
“@Sce@alist private army). Johann. Shober, ey 
eet the Vienna police and Chancellor in 1921, 
oes by a coslition of Pan-German, Agrarian, and 
_.©hristian Secialist parties to head a government, did 
so on Sept. 26 and maintained order. He presented 
van ‘extensive constitutional revision program to 
,Btrengthen the authority of the Central Government. 
' v= The City and Province of Vienna, with complete 
discal autonomy, is under control of the Social Demo- 
. ratic Party. The membership of the Socialist con- 
felled Federation of Labor on Dec. 31, 1927, was 
42,362, which. included 174,991 women. In the 
-Gityp{ Vienna the membership of the Socialist party 
- 387,677 which included 128,658 women. The 
ighty is heavily taxed as some capital improvements 
ousing are paid for on the “pay as you go” 
warinctple instead of by the issuance of bonds. The 
mmunielpal budget for 1929 is $33,000,000. . The 
soudget has been balanced since 1920." The funded 
tdebt is approximately $400,000,000 including a 6% 
year bond issue of, $30,000,000 floated at 9044 
4m New York, Dec. 1, 1927. Viennese must also pay 
as share of the approximately $110,000,000 Federal 
et. 
ag ovement for the union of Austria and Germany 
(the Anschluss issue) has grown steadily in Austria, 
although union is forbidden under the Versailles 
Treaty and the protocols of the League of Nations. 
A judicial system is being werked out parallel with 
that of Germany and new laws are being made to 
harmonize with those in Germany. Education ts also 
‘ig being made to conform with common standards. An 
»’ {ntand postal arrangement fs also in operation. 
- Agriculture on which 30% of the population de- 
nd has shown steady improvement since the war. 
1927, 4,762,740 acres were under cultivation. The 
chief crop yields were: Wheat, 325,495 metric tons 
from 505,124 acres; rye, 511,220 tons from 947,642 
acres; Darley, 238,075 tons from 365,617 acres; oats, 
438,809 tons from 768,982 acres; potatoes, 2,664,768 
ns from 452,913 acres; and turnips, 1,660,647 tons 

m 131,853 acres. The production of raw sugar 
in 1926-27 was 79,686 metric tons. 

~The main industries are the making of machinery. 

; cultural and industria!, with considerable making 

- of auitomobiles; textiles, cotton and wool, which are 

exporting yarns to Germany; Jeather and fancy goods, 
which have always had world-wide repute; woodwork, 
furniture and paper. : _ 

The cotton spinning industry had_ 1,059,872 
spindles in operation during 1925, producing 59,759,- 
00 pounds of yarn. 20,889,000 were exported. 
Cotton looms numbered 14,000. . 

~The pig fron product in 1928 was 457,911 metric 

tons (457,911 in 1927, and 332,863 in 1926); steel 

Ingots, 635,657 metric tons (551,216 in 1927, and 473,- 

666 in 1926); and rolling mill products, 480,598 

metric tons (405,177 in 1927, and 342,953 in 1926). 

' “Lignite production in 1927 was 3,077,229 metric 

tons; and coal 175,520 tons. 

’ The Austrial Alps and the Danube can furnish, 

‘it is estimated, more than 1,700,000 water horse- 

power. Of this, in November, 1918, 170,000 horse- 

7 wer had been developed. By Dec. 31, 1927, this 

been increased to a turbine capacity of 689,597 

horsepower with a maximum annual output of 
~. 2,246,100,000 kilowatt-hours. 

In 1927 Austria had 4,373 miles of railroads, of 
which 3,584 were operated by the state. On Dec. 31, 
1927, 593 kilometers of the state railroads had been 
electrified. 
= Imports and exports in dollars were: 


ware T. Imports. Exports. 
a4 qoot. cteesveeee + -++-++-$496,000,000 $284,000,000 
PAOD. Saco dag eves eee 412,000,000 278,000,000 
OCS ee eee ie 400,857,000 248,857,000 
DOT oan so wee oa 0 05's 442,881,000 287,499,000 
PAGZS. «0562 REA). Sa ot ) 2 457)387,560 312,255,510 


Cal. - . ‘mports. Exports 
$1,626,279 950,910 
1,832,512 696,852 
8,191,912 6,017,783 
,883,592 5,857,969 
2,891,481 9,418,687 


4,364,146 10,611,063 
$900, 74d 12,125,719 
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ss BELGIUM KINGDOM OF 
“AREA, 11,752 square miles. , 

POPULATION, census of Deo. 31, 1928. 7,923,077, 
Ne amending. Eupen and. Malmedy (pop., 64,542); 
674 to the square mile. al 


' 


, 400 schoolhouses. 


(with suburbs, 815,198). Chtet port, Antwerp, 
pop., 300,175 (with suburbs, 421,988). Important 
elties, Ghent, pop., 163,207 (with suburbs, 204,105) 
Liege, pop., 168,823 (with suburbs, 250,187): 
Bruges, pop., 51,686 (with suburbs, 78,000); 
Malines, pop., 60,293; Ostend, pop., | 44,352; 
_ Verviers, pop., 41,417; and Louvain, pop,, 40/371. 
King of the Relgians, Albert, born April 8, 1875, 
succeeded his uncle. Leopold II, Dec. 17, 1909; 
Married Oct. 2, 1900, the Duchess Elizabeth of 
Bavaria. Heir Apparent, Prince Leopold, Duke vf 
Brabant, born Nov. 3, 1901; married Nov. 10, 1926, 
to Princess Astrid- (born Nov. 17, 1905), third 
Gaughter of Prince Carl, brother of the King of 
Sweden; to them a daughter Princess Josephine. 
Charlotte was born Oct. 11, 1927. Other children, 


Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flanders, born » 


Oct. 10, 1903; Princess Marie Jose, born Aug. 4, 
eaae Le cy Oct. 24, 1929 to the Crown Prince 
of Italy. 3 


Premier, Henri Jaspar (Colonies) Catholic Part 
May 22, 1926. , P 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Paul Hymans, Liberal. 
Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 
lands, on the east by Germany and Luxemburg, 
on the south by France, and on the west~by the 
North Sea. It has a frontier of 831 miles and a 
seaboard of 62 miles. It is not quite as large as 
the State of Maryland. The Scheldt and the Meuse 
are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the Scheldt 
flows to the North Sea through the Netherlands and 
the Belgian Government is spending 350,000,000 
frances dredging the channel as far as Flushing and 
improving the port of Antwerp, which has become the 
greatest port of Continental Europe. The western 
art Is low, level and fertile; the eastern, the table- 
and of the Ardennes, has a poor soll: ; 

Belgium formed part_of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 ‘following 
Napoleon's downfall, until Oct. 14, 1830, when 
following a revolution whieh broke out Aug. 25, 
a National Congress proclaimed its independence. 
The Constitution of. 1831 proclaimed it a ‘‘Con- 
stitutional, representative and hereditary _mon- 
archy,’’ and the National Congress: elected :Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the Belgians on 
June 4 of that year. He died in 1865 and was suc- 
eeeded by: his son, Leopold II., who died In 1909. 
By the Treaty of London, April 19, 1839, the famous 
“scrap of paper,” separation from the Netherlands 
and the neutrality and -inviolability of Belgium 
were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia~ and Russia: . The Ger- 
mans invaded the Kingdom on Aug. 2,.1914, and 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout the war, 
evacuating it immediately after . the - Armistiee. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malme 
and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 382 
square miles and. 64,520 inhabitants to the. king- 
dom. These cantons were joined to the province of 
Liege on March 5, 1925, 

By July 31, 1928, 1,348,980 out of 1,372,175 war 
claims entered had been definitely settled, the rest 
being held in abeyance because claimants were dead 
or could not be found. Payments in 1928 reached 
378,700,000 franes. Ten years after the armistice 
reconstruction of the war devastated territory .was 
practically completed. About 215,000 acres of 
ravaged fields were under cultivation, 932 mifes of 
roads had been rebuilt; 766 miles of rails lald_on the 
main lines and 1,300 miles on other lines; and 350 


bridges had. been constructed. Over 100,000 com- — 


pletely, or. partially, destroyed homes and factories 
had been rebullt as well as 1,230 public edifices and 
the reconstruction productive capacity in 
practically all industries has been largely {Increased by 
modernization of plants and. scientifically planned 
extensions; and also In the great development of 
electrical power. ‘Aad 
Belgium claimed 6,500,000,000_ gold marks from 
Germany to make good the worthless paper marks 
with which the Germans had flooded the country 
during the occupation. This claim was withdrawn 
trom before the Young Reparations Experts for pri- 
vate settlement which was reached July 13, 1929 at 
Brussels. It is provided that Germany shall pay Bel- 
nares from September 1, 1929 to March 31,, 1930, 
6,200,000 reichmarks; during the next three years 
annuities of 21,500,000 marks; during the next eight 
years annuities of 26,000,060 marks; during the next 
eight years annuities of 20,100,000 marks and there- 
after seventeen annuities of 9,300,000 marks,. These 
payments. represent a Pees evel value of 320,- 
et od marks (about $76,800,000) and are uncon- 
The new fireproof Library of the University of 
Louvain, designed by Whitney, Warren of New York 
in the purest Flemish Renaissance, was dedicated 
on July 4, 1928. It replaces the one burned by the 
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Germans in the World War and already houses 
750,000 books, 300,000 of which are from Germany 
aa reparation. The cost, $2,000,000, including the 
endowment, was raised entirely in the United States, 
and the $80,000 carillon was given by the engineers 
f America. 

Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Burope, having 674 inhabitants to the square mile. 
In the province of Brabant the ratio is 1,21 

The population is divided fnto two well defined 
groups, the Flemish and the Walloons.. The former, 
who speak Dutch, are somewhat in the majority, 

reponderating in Flanders, Limburg and Brabant, 
Ecelndinne Antwerp. Freneh and Flemish are joint 
official languages. The Roman Catholic is the 
religion of the great majority, but complete religious 
toleration prevails. The state does not interfere 
with the intimate affairs of the churches and part 
of the income of the ministers of all denominations 
is paid trom the national treasury. 

Peta has four universities, those of Ghent 
(1,551 students in 1928) and Liege (2,278) are 
State institutions, and those of Brussels (1,945) 
and Louvain (3,551) are free. Attached to them 
are various technical schools with 3,034 students. 
There are 134 state high schools, 44 of which are 
for girls, and many private schools under ecclesi- 
astical control. Schools are supported by local 
taxation and each commune must have at least 
one primary school. The percentage of illiteracy 
has been decreasing rapidly. 

The country has 6,420 miles of roads, the majority 
paved with stone (Belgian blocks), and 1,039 of 
navigable waterways—rivers and canals. The num- 
ber of vessels entering Belgian ports in 1927 was 
18,684 of 27,825,695 tons. In 1927 at the port 
of Antwerp there entered 11,418 vessels of 23,490,300 
tons; and in 1928, 11,333 of 23,604,634 tons. Inland 
waterway tonnage exceeds 28,000,000 metric tons 
annually. 

Belgium and Holland signed a convention April 3, 
1925, providing the Scheldt shall be closed to war 
ships in war time but open to all other vessels both in 
war and peace, thus guaranteeing its free navigation. 

The chief imports are wool, cotton, flax, hides, 
building wood, iron and steel, machinery, coal, 
chemical products, bitumen, zine ore, wheat and wine. 
The chief exports were manufactures of wool, cotton, 
flax, leather and glassware, iron, steel and zine prod- 
uets and sugar. he coal, iron and quarry industries 
are very valuable, as are the. glass, textile and 
pecans and the lace of Brussels, Malines and Bruges 
8 famous. 


The cotton textile industry has expanded from a 
roduction of 45,000 metric tons of cotton yarn and 
,518,134 spindles in 1913 to 74,000 metric tons and 

2,111,837 spindles in 1928. By the census in 1926 
there were 13,082 industrial establishments employ- 
ing 1,080,331 workers and 96,567 salaried officers. 

Production of pig iron from 56 blast furnaces in 
1928 was 3,905,320 metric tons (3,751,440 in 1927); 
and of steel ingots, 3,890,919 metric tons (3,708,495 
in 1927). Production exceeded that of 1913 by about 
50%. Zinc production was approximately 207,300 
metric tons (201,630 in 1927) exceeding that of 1913, 
then a record output of 204,220. 

Coal output In 1928 was 27,542,780 metric tons in 
1928 (27,573,550 in 1927). 

In 1926, 1,787,750 hectares (4,415,743 acres), 
which is 99% as compared with 1913, were culti- 
vated; 696,397 hectares (1,720,100 acres), being 
39%, were sown to cereals. Home production can 
satisfy national needs as to 84% with the exception 
of wheat, 26%. ‘The forests are carefully c for. 

The Belgian national railway system has a total of 
about 3,000 miles of track and a capitalization of 
10,000 million francs (approximately $278,000,000) 
of preferred stock nearly half of which is held by the 
public, and 1,000 million franes ($27,800,000) of 
common stock, non-transferable, owned by the 
Government. There is no funded debt. 

The Belgian merchant marine on July 1, 1928, con- 
sisted of 233 sea vessels of 492,609 gross tons. 

Compulsory old age insurance for workers of both 
sexes earning less than 12,000 francs a year was voted 
on Dec. 10, 1924. The minimum pension is 720 
francs. The charge to the State for 1927 was 213,- 
000,000 franes. ‘or three years unemployment has 
been negligible. 

Parliament consists of a Senate of 120 and a House 
ot <6) apcreioe phe numbering 186, all of whom are 
directly elected by the people (except 27 Senators who 
are elected by provincial councils); Senators for 8 
years and Representatives for 4. Universal male 
suffrage with plural voting up to three by property 
and educational qualification was introduced in 1894, 
Proportional representation was introduced in 1900. 
By an emergency measure the present Parliament was 
elected in 1919 on a one-man-one-vote basis and the 
law was revised to establish that franchise in 1921. 

Parliament must meet annually, in November and 
must sit for at least forty days. Woman's suffrage 
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was defeated by the Senate, 71 to 56, in August. 
1225; and again on April 30, 1929 by a vote of 59 to 
=<. Yet for the first time a woman, 
(Socialist) was elected from Liege to the Chamber 
of Deputies, in May. Voting is compulsory. 


The party strength of the present Parliament 
elected May 26, 1929 as compared with the last 
elected in 1925 is: S 

Senate. Deputies. 

Party 1925 1929 1925. 1929. 
Catholics. ee ak 41 73 76 
Socialists. An 36 79 70 
Liberals. ..... - 23 13 22 28 
Miscellaneous........... 3 8 9 


Financial stability was established by drastic and 
courageous methods in 1926-1927. The paper frane 
which had fallen to 2.12 cents was stabilized Oct. 
25, 1926 at 2.78 cents and has since been maintained 
at that point unsupported in any way. A hew mone- 
tary unit the belga (= 5 paper francs = .2021 grams 
of gold = 7.20 to the dollar = 35 to the £) was 
established for the foreign trade. (See the World 
Almanac for 1927, pages 594 and 595; for 1928, page 
592: and for 1929, page 590.) : 

Recent budgets tn thousands of francs were: , 
Expenditures. 


Revenue. 
1926, actual. . 11,346,893 13,076,112 
1927, actual... 10,599,751 9,533,394 
1928, estimated 10,550,464 10,396,469 
1929, proposed. ..... 11,485,089 10,747,205: 


The public debt on September 30, 1928 was: 
External, all funded, 28,321,667,000 francs; internal, 
funded, 22,188,885,000 francs; floating, 3,533,965,000 
ee ee, 54,044,517,000 frances (about $1,502,- 

The note circulation of the Benque Nationale on 
September 5, 1929 was Frs..13,230,000,000 with a 
gold reserve of Frs. 5,104,000,000 and a gold ex- 
change reserve of Frs. 2,741,000,000. The ratio of 
gold reserve was 57.24%. 

The City of Antwerp floated a $10,000,000 30-year 
5% loan at 94 on the New York market Dec.i15, 1928. 

Imports and exports for seven years in paper francs, 
aa omitted) are: 

ear. 


Imports. DO: 
A ROE a re ck 9,098,007 6,083,118 
.. - 13,204,780 725,054 
y . 17,581,108 13,932,504 
TGZG Wc vc cde cute alee ee 17,806, 14,536,000 
1G Parehieterey te tA RR Se ae igeeet Beh ger: 
cae Sa, § Best See Te 145, 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Expo! 
PODS. 5 wai words ve nares $101,529,759 $53,848,160 
OBS Fis Win dviclow hc Qk 100,762,303 68,005,401 
Oe sn Seated lorena ase 116,004,850 65,559,231 
LORD cian» Thee 6 Wain 120,257,911 69,019,037 
a arate. 116°318/009 To ost toe 
TORRES is, ae ofan eee TELL RDS TS 75,100,431 
BELGIAN CONGO. 
AREA, 900,654 square miles, 
POPULATION, estimated, 1925, 8,500,000. 


The 
white population on Jan. 1, 1937, was’ 18, 
whom 11,898 were Belgians. $e 
CAPITAL, Leopoldville, formerly called Kinshasa 
(replaced Boma as capital December, 1921). 
on to at ae rare (Katanga), 
Leopoldville (Congo-Kasal); Coquilhatvill - 
tor), and Stanleyville (Eastern q ihe Eas 


yi. 
Governor General, Lt. Gen. A. Tilkens, appointed, Dec. 


27, 1927. 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II. of Belgium, who, roused by 


Stanley's discoveries, realized the great economic — 


possibilities in the development of the q i- 
tory reached by the Congo. Min 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back in 1879, 
founded the first station, Vivi, in February, 1880, 
and in all twenty-four before he returned in 1884 
Leopold pushed the work with the aid of a handful 
of men, mostly officers, and in 1885 the powers, 
in convention at Berlin, recognized the association 
as an independent state under his Sovereignty— 
“the trade of all nations to enjoy complete freedom.” 
The indeterminate boundaries were held to include 
the basin of the eenge and Lake Tanganyika, 
with its eastern tributaries. From 1895 the Belg 

Government associated itself with this work, open- 
ing credits, although Parliament was hostile. The 
administration of affairs later provoked violent 
agitation to secure the amelioration of the con- 


dition of the natives. The Congo Free State was 


ceded to Belgium by the treaty of beco: 
by the law of Oct. 18, 1909, Batgion ones mie 


control of the newly created Ministry of the Colonies. 
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t 6338 
et, ua territory itis: abo he si 
a tory about the size of the fifteen Trade witht) B 
Pet eee en hte os ae, 
of ; d Shielewandethe |1922 cas a eckec ells 363 2 5 
average rainfall 13 43.27 inches. TOMB ots, ocd nds § Lea OL oss orate 
ie ‘tng Albert has set apart the Pare National Albert aan se descles ee dees +++ 498,159 1,185,560 
, bracing the three volcanoes Visoke, Karissimbi, | 7as2-" ccc ct ttt tte 786,866 823,585 
and Mikeno (Akeley’s gorilla country) a8 a sanctuary ieee 4 iL iC 1,233,136 1,696,634 
for the flora and fauna of Africa. With the Queen | j95g °° °° °° 77°77 17 ttt ttt: apace areas ace 
BSW Ran ait os RESTO: t i 729, 


he visited Belgian Congo in the summer of 1928. 


The park comprises about 800,000 acres. Admin- 
istration will be in the hands of a commission on 
which King Albert has already appointed two Ameri- 
tan scientists, Dr. John D. Merriam, President of 
the Carnegie Institute, and Dr. Henry Fairfield 


@sborn, President of the American Museum of Nat- 
fal History.. 


»Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
Seuth Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
ig;situated the village of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. Equatorial French Africa les to the north 
gad-west, and Angola (Portuguese) to the south, 
beyond which and to the east is North Rhodesia; 
» tO the-east Tanganyika, now jBritish, but formerly 
German East Africa, and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Soudan. Vast, sunless 
gad well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests fill the 
upperreaches of the river, covering about 25,000 
are miles. The lianas yield 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
of rubber htt @ The oil-palm is cultivated, and 
pahn kernels and palm oil to the value of 168,621,000 
francs were exported in 1926. The export of copal 
in 1926 amounted to 20,866,410 kilos valued at 
35,646,000 francs. Ivory exports amounted to 
231,762 kilos, valued at 27,811,000 francs. Coffze, 
cocoa, rice, cotton and tobacco grow freely. Cattle 

_ thrive where there is no tsetse fly. x 
+. Cotton cultivation is expanding rapidly;”’7,000 
tons were grown in 1925-26; and it is expected that 
—a@bout 30,000 tons will be grown ann by 1930. 


The chief indus is copper mining in Katanga, 

where the copper be belt is 250 miles long 
by 25 to 50 miles wide. The output in 1927 was 
; 400 metric tons, 80,640 tons in 1926, 89,323 tons 
~-in 1925, 85,662 tons in 1924, and 56,479 tons in 


~ 4923. The reserves are estimated at 40,000,000 
In this distriet is a large deposit of pitch 


tons. 
blende ore from which the factory at Oolen, Belgium, 

| produces about four grams of ed product a 

month. 

_ Placer mining in Welle produced 5,352 kilo- 

of gold in 1926, and the diamond output 
im the Kasai Basin was 1,076,113 carats valued at 

73,243,000 francs; and in 1927, 1,020,000 carats. 

’ “The Congo ls navigable for large vessels for 95 
miles to Matadi. A railroad 249 miles long trans- 
ships freight around the series of falls and rapids 
to Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. From here the 
river and its branches are navigable for about 
3,750 miles. Railroads have been built around 
the falls on the upper river, and to connect im- 

ints. The total mileage in 1927 was 

,623. There are 7,125 miles of roads, partly suit- 

le for automobiles.. At Boma, the former capital, 
60 miles the Congo from its mouth, 198 sea- 
going vessels of 668,195 tonnage entered in 1927, 
‘and at all three {ports the number of deep sea 

_ vessels entered was 944 of 1,875,856 tonnage. 

A -moter road now runs from Rejaf, the Nile 

| terminus of navigation from Khartum, to Stanley- 
ville on the Congo, terminus of navigation from 

/Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. The trip on regular 
Service fcr mail and passengers now takes five days. 
Recent ordinary budget estimates were: 

Year. Revenues. Expend. 

77924 .........+...franes 182,358,043 177,152,598 
1925 ..........-.. frances 146,555,000 137,086,745 

= 4026 .........:..- frames 315.708,200 320,416,527 

1927 ........-....-franes 316,708,200 406,963,114 

PDE LAs nss\ sl «We olay ai# franes 521,563,585 521,241,955 

_. Extraordinary expenditures for public works for 
three years have amounted to 309,310,000 francs. 
“The debt on Dec. 31, 1927 was 1,893,050,983 francs 

of which 1,770,411,383 francs was funded. 


~ {mports and exports for eight years: 
“Year. - : Imports. Exports. 

4919......-+.-+...franes 85,681,001 204,146,254 
020... .+-e+e++¢.-franes 237,534,767 315,245,514 
‘[921.....:.....+--franes 276,027,218. 217-980,062 
4922... eee eess +s francs 268,719,988. 294,579,315 
923... .2..+ee-+-- francs 390,098,015 552,011,784 
4924. tees cess ftanes 489,645,238 477,004,348 
..francs 876,245,000 628,573,946 
3 . -franes_1,293,197,000 729,302,000 
.......franes 1,496,359,000. 1,055,239,008 


@ dev ee 


Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger-, 
man Hast Africa, have been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. The total area 
is about 20,500 square miles and population of natives 
estimated at 3,000,000. Both are united administra- 
tively with Belgian Congo under a Vice-governor at: 
Astrida: The Ruanda plateau is one of Africa’s best 
cattle countries. Several peaks of the Birunga range 
reach an altitude of 14,000 feet. 


BHUTAN, KINGDOM OF 

AREA, about 20,000 square miles, 
POPULATION, estimated, 250,000. 
CAPITAL, Punakha (a strong natural fortress). 
Ruler, Maharajah Jik-me Wangchuk, succeeded 

Aug. 21, 1926. : 

Bhutan is a semi-independent native state having, 
control of its internal affairs (treaty of 1910), lying 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas between: 
Thibet on the north and British India on the south, 
with Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from. 
east to west and 90 miles extreme breadth.. The 
people are Mongolians, the original inhabitants 
having been subjugated about two centuries ago 
by Thibetans. Their religion is Buddhism of the 
Thibetan form. Agriculture and stock raising 
(sturdy AN ss especially) are the chief industries. 
Trade with India in 1920-21 amounted to £152,200;. 
in 1923-24 to £92,360; and in 1924-25 to £64,900. 

Since 1910 the ruler has received a subsidy of 

00,000 rupees from the British Government. 


BOLIVIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 506,467 square miles; subject to revision on 


settlement of disputed boundary lines. : 
POPULATION, official estimate, 1926, 2,952,139. _ 
CAPITAL, Suere, pop. 16,194; actual seat of govern- 
ment, La Paz, pop., census 1928, 142,549 


President, Dr. Hernando Siles (1926-1930); assumed . 


office Jan. 10, 1926. 
Premier, Abel Icurralde, (Foreign). 

Bolivia, the only country in South America with- 
out a seaport, is bounded by Peru and Chile on the 


west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on © 


the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is 
the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 
feet, over 500 miles long, lying between two great 
cordilleras having three of the highest peaks in 
America. Its area equals that of Oregon, Call- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico together. 
Over 50 per cent. of the population are Indians 
speaking their own dialects only and 25 per cent. 
are of mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is 
very high. Farming, grazing and mining are the 
chief occupations. ‘he chief exports are tin, copper,. 
ancmony, bismuth, silver, lead, tungsten, rubber, 
cocoa, hid 
from 1540 to 1750 the mines produced gold to the 
value of $2,000,000,000. The annual production 
now is less than $500,000. , 
An American corporation, the Patino Mine and 
Enterprises, Consolidated, {n which the National 
Lead Co. is dominant, bought for $30,000,000 in 
August, 1924, the Llalagua and Uncia mines, thereby 
securing control of 80 per cent. of the tin Bee 
of Bolivia, which is one-quarter of the world’s supply. 
In 1928, 711,627 tons of ore were mined, and at the 
smelter from 481,028 tons of high grade ore 17,290 
tons of pure tin were extracted worth £133 @ ton In 
the London market. f 
Export of minerals, in metric tons, for three years 


was: 
1925 1926 1927 

TEST) oss cpanel Baa dr 416] este ... 54,330 53,639 66,624 
LF NG Pa eet Apert: 36,837 30,911 22,682 
Copper..... SLR RS rier 14,659 19,476 23,996 
SHIVERIOLS: vies Ste Be wei 11,343 * 11,826 5,857 

Cie ee EN ee a 2S ,210° 17,561 12,889 
Antimony? uel, s405 > 3,147 7,40 6,718 


The value of al! mineral. exports in 1927 was 
117,552,098 bolivianos, and in 1928, 108,003,572 
bolivianos, 


La Paz is connected by a railroad. (264 miles) 
with Arica on the Pacific. The pa railroad 
line runs from Antofagasta to La Paz (725 miles). 

The Atocha-Villazon railroad, connecting Bolivia 

th the Argentine railroad system, was completed 


} 


(tae Lee 


es and alpaca wool. Under the Spaniards . 
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2,000,000 square miles and empties into the Atlantic 
at the Equator. It is navigabie in Brazil for vessels 
of deep draft for 2,300 miles; and in all its rivers 
Brazil possesses 40,000 miles of navigable wi 

ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fertile 
valleys, traverse the eastern and southern states. 
The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the natural 
wonders of the world, are on the border of Parana, a 
Southern State. ae 

There are 378 important waterfalls, only 154 of 
which have been roughly measured, and have 4 
potential force of at least 50,000,000 horsepower. 
In addition there are a great number having between 
6,000 and 50,000 horsepower. About 500,000 h.p. 
have been developed. : 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast and but 
little developed. Manganese is exported exclusively 
to the United States (287,569 tons in 1926 and 
249,324 tons in 1927), also the greater part of the © 
world supply of monozite. The gold production is — 
$3,000,000 a year. Coal deposits are extensive but of 
inferior quality. Production in 1925 was 392,376 
metrie tons. . 

But a small part of the rich agricultural land has 
been brought under cultivation. Four-fifths of the 
world’s coffee supply is grown in the states of Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirite Santo and Minas 
Geraes. The average annual crop is about 13;225,- 
000 sacks of 132 pounds each. In 1927 there were 
exported 15,115,000 bags, valued at $304,555,397 
or 70% of the total exports; over one-half went to 
the United States. In 1928 production reached 
19,300,000 bags valued at $465,000,000, and 13,881,- 
000 bags were exported. A government statement 
issued April 10, 1929 said that 10,000,000 bags of 
coffee were in warehouses. ; 

Of rubber 26,186 tons valued at $12,548,303 were 
exported in 1927 and 18,688 tons in 1928, Other 
imports and exports are sacao, tobacco, yerba, 
leather, hides and meat. 

Cotton growing is encouraged by the Government. 
The area under cotton is about 1,475,000 acres which 
produced 172,000 tons in 1924-25, 130,421 in 1925- 
26, 111,097 in 1926-27 and 106,660 tons in 1927-28. 

Brazil ranks fourth among cane sugar producing 
countries with an output in 1927 of 850,565 tons. 


in July, 1925. It is 124 miles, entirely between 
aiuitudes of 9,500 and 14,000 feet, and cost $10,- 
000. 
The total railroad mileage in 1925 was 1,491, with 
231 miles under construction. 


By the constitution of 1880 the President is 
elected for four years by direct popular vote. qn 
men over twenty-one who can read and write have 
the vote. Congress is composed of a Senate of 16 
elected for six years and a House of Deputies of 
70, elected for four years, 


(For boundary disputes, see Index.) 
The peace strength of the army is 7,400 with 
reserves of 230,000. 


There were 1,647 primary and secondary schools in 
1926 with 3,345 teachers and 92,947 pupils. 


Bolivia called in Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton in 1927 and accepted his commission's 
plans for financial and monetary reform enacting 
them into law in April 1928. The gold standard was 
reestablished after 14 years and the boliviano 
stabilized at 36.5 cents, par having been 38.9 and 
the average rate of exchange in 1927 34.39 cents. The 
national bank was reorganized and its charter ex- 
tended for 25 years. It retains-a monopoly of note 
circulation. 


The new laws established real estate and income 
taxes, instituted a modern budget, treasury and ac- 
_ counting control system and reorganized banking. 
By a contract signed Dec. 14, 1928, E. O. Detlefsen 
of New York, was made Superintendent General of 
Banks for at least three years. Joseph T. Byrne 
assumed on Sept. 10, 1928, the office of American 
Advisor to the Comptroller General. 


A $23,000,000 7% 40-year bond issue was floated 
in New York at 9714 Sept. 20, 1928, to aid in read- 
justing the debt which with this issue amounted to 
approximately $70,600,000. About —$110,000,000 
American capital was, in 1928, invested in Bolivia, 

The budget for 1929 was balanced at 94,950,619 
bolivianos (about $34,657,000) and that for 1928 at 
51,897,187 bolivianos (about $18,615,000). 


Imports and exports in bolivianos were: 


Year. Imports. Exports. Agricultural production in 1928 was officially 
estimated at $970,900,000. 

a _ REARS BS pes 138 sereed one Manufacturing of all kinds 1s being fostered. 

EGR SES Se ie **'§2°570, ree 415,191,409 In 1927 there were 357 cotton factories with 2,584,050 


spindles and 28,383 looms in operation. The census 


1925. a 68,065,121 119,286,370 returns of 1920 showed there were in all 11 
1937 70,831,469 122-681.291 | tories with 365,619 employees, capital of 232,814. 
DAs WRUNG EMEA tne og oon se ee 1187800000 | 200 mulreis ($502,383,150), and an annual output of 


2,989,176,000 milreis ($672,564,600). The vast 
forests are practically untouched. Spock raising is 


Imports. Exports. important. The chief imports are textiles, 
aay 06/5 sseeeeeee $2,602,096 $722,224 | machinery, crockery, ‘eaeea: ete. hardware a | 
1923...... biweis's SOS +> 3,038,793 2,353, In 1926 there entered the ports of Brazil 24,397 
pi Ye A a ee - 4,122,417 +372 | steam vessels, of 35.924.754 tonnage. Brazil on } 
1925... ......050- seveencee + 5,088,145 $4,461 | Jan. 1, 1928, had 19,702 miles-of railroads In opera- __ 
tae: Peas Reclihela jira, wie oe way at 279,986 | tion. Of this, 11,613 miles were owned by the Federal 
SES ora a 4'950'524 203,927 Government (5,317 of which were Government op- 


erated); 4,540 owned by the states and 
privately owned. The principal system, ye 
Brazil Ratlway (1,563 miles), is Government owned. 
Be ‘et ome Ege with the ae of Para- 
y, entina, an ruguay. ost - 
bai ores a deficit in 19: raed cee 
razil has (1928) 5,161 miles of first 
roads and 28,291 miles of Beoond class. Claas Mees 
British vestments in Brazil] were estimated in 
BOL 00 Beanea ainerisae Re EA 
5 * erican, 4 
other countries about $300,000 eta = 


BRAZIL, UNITED STATES OF 


AREA, official estimate, 3,285,319 square miles; some 
boundaries agreed upon are still undefined. 
POPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31,- 1928. 
39,163,855. Census of Sept. 1, 1920, 30,635,605, 
Native born, 29,045,227; Italian born, 558,405, 
Portuguese, 433,577; Spanish, 219,142; German, 
52,870; Japanese, 27,976; U. S., 3,439. 
CAPITAL, Rio de Janeiro, pop., 1920, 1,157,873; 
est. 1929, 2,004,000. Chief cities, Sad Paulo; 
POP 1920 579,033 (1,040,000 est. 1929); Bahia, 
283,422 (320,000 est. 1925); Pernambuco, 238,843 
(355,871 by Municipal Census. of 1925); Para, 
236,402; Porto Alegre, 179,263; Nictheroy, 86,238; 
Gurveibs, 78,986; Manaos, 75,704; Bello Horizente, | in March, 1808. In 1815 Brazil was proclaimed a 
5,653. kingdom, and in 1822 Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI., who had been left as Regent on his father's 
return to Portugal, was crowned Constitutional 
Emperor and Brazil freed from Portugal. He 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his son Dom Pedro IT. 
who was then five years old. Crowned in 1841, he 
ruled with varying fortune until Nov. 15, 1889, 
when he was driven trom the throne into exile 
by a revolution which established a republic, the 
United States of Brazil. The Constitution’ was 
adopted July 24, 1891, and is modeled largely on 
that of the United States. There are 20 states 
largely autonomous, one territory (Acre), bought 
from Bolivia in 1902, and a Federal District. All 
Males over 21 who can read and write have the 
franchise. The President is elected by direct vote 
for four years. Congress consists of a Senate of 
62 members chosen by direct vote for nine years 
one-third retiring every three years, and a Chamber 
of Deputies, of 212 members,-elected by direct vote 


President, Dr, Washington Luis Pereira de Sousa 
1926-30), born Oct. 6, 1870, inaugurated Nov. 15, 


926. 

Premier, Dr. Octavio Mangabeira (Foreign). 

Brazil is the largest state in South America, 
exceeding the size of continental United States 
(exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It 
has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 miles, 
and extends 2,691 miles from north to south and 
2,500 miles east to west. It is bounded on the 
north by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and 
alls oe Un, on the east by the Atlantic, 
on the south by Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay an 
Bolivia, and on the west by Argentina pk 
Bolivia, Peru and Colombia, The northern half is 
the great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (3,854 
miles long, the longest river in the world), which rises 
in the Peruvian Andes, and with its tributaries drains 
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i Foreign Countries—Brazil; Bulgaria. 


Pts tor three mek represe: 
; Prov! ‘or. . The Cabinet is responsibk 
5 resident only. cid 
“isCongress in 1916 abolished capital punishment, 
tary law. 


. ards. 
[- Alb but 100,000 of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics, but religious toleration is guaranteed. 
%: Education is free in-the primary grades but not 
siecompulsory save in-some progressive cities. In 


Derecent years, however, great progress has been 
“SiImnkde. The University of Rie de Janeiro was 

& founded Sept. 7, 1920. Military service is com- 

ww pulsory. The standing army Dec. 31, 1926, num- 

6) bered 43,015 officers and men with a reserve of 560,- 

000. The navy has two dreadnoughts and in 1918 

*a personne! of 693 officers and 9,650 men. 

sii. ‘Brazil announced in March, 1926, its withdrawal 

wtrom the League of Nations and refused in May 1928 
_-*saninvitation to reconsider its decision. 

“Ss dent Pereira de Sousa secured the passage by 
Ongress Dec. 18, 1925, ci a currency stabilization 
‘law. It declares the milreis (par of exchange $0.3244) 

“?to*be worth 200 milligrams of gold nine-tenths fine 
equivalent to $0.11963, being approximately the 
foreign exchange value of the milreis at that date. 
The gold milreis was by presidential decree of 
May 3, 1928, declared to equal 4.567 paper milreis. 
The Bank of Brazil was authorized to buy_and sell 
foreign ‘exchange for the account of the National 

-,-. Treasury, and the government was authorized 
; - to megotiate a loan fo: the undertaking. , 

A 64% stabilization loan of $41,000,000 was 
floated in New York and £8,500,000 floated in 
London in October, 1927. Two 644% bond issues 
aggregating $60,000,000 were floated in New York 
in the summer of 1926. 

Federal ‘Treasury notes in circulation June 30, 
1927, amounted to 1,952,000,000 milreis $235,000,- 
000), and notes of the Bank of Brazil to 592,000,000 
i ee ($71,000,000.) Gold reserve 1,151,081,000 
_ tnilreis. . 

The -foreign debt, Dec. 31, 1928, amounted to 
£102;968,592, $152,800,427 and 333,577,086 francs. 
- The consolidated internal debt aggregated 2,392,746 
Bye contos. The total note circulation on that 
@ was 3,379,025 paper contos, 36.8% secured by 
. gold°and the total gold reserve was £30,533,389. 
. ‘Phe foreign: debts of the several states of the union 
on'-Oet. 27, 1928, amounted to £46,364,679; 313,- 
621,500 franes, $170,933,500 and 14,240,000 florins. 
- The internal. debt totalled $128,030,000 and floating 
debt: approximately $53,000,000. 
‘Recent sbudgets, which are on a double basis of 
- gold milreis and paper milreis, are here given in 
- eontos. (1-conto = 1,000 milreis = average $116,90 
in 1924, $142.80 in 1925 and $119.63 in 1926). 


- Revenues. Expenditures. 

Year. id. Paper. Gold. Pal 

SSL ais ‘102,891 (921,898 87,340 915,133 
cit? 1 oa aS 158,039 1,018,139 80,624 1,366,164 
eed sie 163,100 1,042,031 87,031 1,365,053 
HBOS UE. 182,382 1,254,262 139,116 1,452,152 
1929...... 187,897 1,352,644 — 134,535 1,502,946 
1930'/.... 199,117 1,365,296 134,830 1,609,061 


- Imports and exports, in dollars at average of ex- 
change, were: : 


Year. Imports Exports. 
LOUD Sie ose avetern’s .$217,443,287 $219,871,650 
1922...: . 213,518,088 ~ 301,302,842 
1923. . 231,134,786 334,450,880 
1924... . 324,570,394 440,442,956 
925%. 0:0 . 406,162,136 483,758,118 
- 1926 4 2,650,000 454, 714 
*. 1927.. cS % 391,386,225 401,899,849 
OL Dy as eee ee 441,763,601 ~ 430,899,609 

Trade-with the United States was: Je 

. Year, xports. 
$633 383,028 
143,233,628 


596,800; 


mtation’ of the minority: 


Dip: out 5% at i 2 
 -GAPITAL, ‘Sofi: D., census 1927, | 213,162; 
'., other cities, Bnilippepolis, pop., 851,88; Warne, 
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60,761; Ruschuk, 45,672; Silvno, 29,280; Plevna, 

_ 29,058; and eleven of more than 15,000. population. 
King (sometimes known as Czar), Borls I11., born 

Jan. 30, 1894, succeeded on. abdication of his 

father, Ferdinand, Oct. 3, 1918. 

Premier, Andre Liaptcheff (Interior), Jan, 3, 1926. 

Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Roumania, 
on the west by Serbia, on-the south by Greece, on 
the east by the Black Sea, and on the southeast by 
Turkey. It is about the size of the State of Kentucky, 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878,-as an autonomous 
and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 
pendence on Oct. 5, 1908. Eastern Rumelia joined 
Bulgaria on Sept. 18, 1885, after revolution against 
the Sultan.: 7 

In the first Balkan War, Bulgaria, with Serbla, 
Greece and Montenegro, fought Turkey, the war end- 
ing in the Treaty of London on March 30, 1913, when 
Turkey ceded to the allied Balkan nations all terri- 
tory west of the line from Midia on the Black Sea to 
Enos on the Aegean Sea, and ‘also Crete. The 
Balkan League broke up soon after the treaty’ was 
signed, war breaking out between the allies—the 
second Balkan War. Roumania intervened snd 
procured an extension (part of the Dobrudja) of her 
frontier at Bulgaria’s expense. Peace came again 
with the Treaty of Bucharest on July 26, 1913, all 
signing. 

Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in the 
World War. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly (Paris) 
of Noy. 27, 1919, Bulgaria ceded Thrace to Greece 
and the ‘‘Strumnitza Line’ and a strip of territory 
on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty deprived 
Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Turkey, fixes 
the boundary between Bulgaria and Turkey just 
west of Adrianople. F 

By an agreement concluded in June, 1924, Greece 
allows Bulgaria a commercial outlet to the Aegean 
in the part of Kavala joined to the frontier by a 
narrow corridor under the supervision of the League 
of Nations, 

(For the overthrow of Alexander Stampbuliski in 
June, 1923, his death and the communist assassina- 
tions, the cathedral outrage of April 16, 1925, and 
Ard reprisals, see the World Almanac for 1926, page 


2) 
in the elections of April, 1923, Stambuliski had 
won 200 Agrarian seats to his opponent’s 32; in the 
November election, after the coup d'etat, the bour- 
geois Government received 172 seats to the Agrariaus’ 
39; yosumpniees. 99; Socialists, 30; Radicals, 14, 


parties 189 deputies (the premier’s party obtaming 
171) and the opposition 84 (15 of whom were in exile) 
including 5 communists and 6 extreme socialists,’ 

Bulgaria's language is Slavonic of Indo-European 
influence, allied to the Russian. The state chureh, 
Orthodox Greek, is Foyerned by a Synod of Bishops, 
the clergy being pa , 
it has been under ban of excommunication because 
it wouldn’t accept membership in the See of Con- 
stantinople, but it was announced Aug. 15, 1929 
that after a month of negotiation the several Greek 
church patriarchs and the Metropolitan of Sofia, 
Bishop Stephane, had concluded an agreement under 
which the ban would be canceled at a great church 
council of all the 500 Eastern Orthodox bishops at 
Mount Athos in 1930. pats 

Elementary education is obligatory for children 
from 7 to 14 years of age. The state-maintains 
5,840 primary and secondary schools, which, together 
with 1,660 private schools, have, 745,000 pupils. 
There are 48 institutions for special instruction, 118 
professional schools, 10 for training teachers and a 
state university at Sofia with 2,700 students, and 
a free university with 1,500. | 

Illiteracy is indicated by the 17.3 per cent. of it 
in the Bulgarian Army. ‘ 

Two-thirds of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Although lands are held in fee, pastures and 
woodlands are held in perpetulty by the communes, 
Small holdings run from one to six acres. Methods 
are very primitive, although gradually machinery 
is being brought in. 

The cultivated area is 9,290,175 acres of the total 
of 25,785,000 of the country. Production is low be- 
cause of crude methods. The annual production of 
cereals, 2,641,614 tons from 6,109,000 acres (census 
of 1928), is less than one-half ton to the acre. Wheat 
production in 1928 was 1,380,000 metric tons 
RET ain are and tobacco 23,041,000 pounds 

. i n i m 
‘ In 1928, 12,100 ies produced 13,725,000 pounds 
of roses ana which 48,997 ounces of attat of roses 
were dist! : : : r 

Coal production in 1928 was 1,412,000 tons, of 
which all but 175,000 tons were from state mines. 


\ 


d by the state. For fifty years _ 
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Iron, lead, copper, gold, silvef and munganese oe - 


found. The production in 1927 was: 
tons (35,536 in 1927); lead 2,229 (11 

Industry is not much developed. 
were 1,540 manufacturing establishments employ 
63,000. Unemployment has practically disap; 3 

__ Forests. cover 7,203,000 acres, or 30 per cent. of 
, the total area—fir, beech, oak and pine. 

Exports are tobacco, maize, hides, wheat, barley, 
petroleum and attar of roses; and textiles, metals, 
machinery and oils are the chief imports. 

Bulgaria had in 1928, 1,854 miles of railroads 
owned and operated by the state. River naviga- 
tion having access to the Danube—a great traffic 
route—is important. In 1925, 2,792 vessels of 
1,639,937 tons entered the Black Sea ports, and 
6,874 of 1,433,500 tons,/the Danube ports.: | 

Earthquakes on April 18, 1928, killed 103, injured 

672, totally destroyed 13,800 houses, partially 
destroyed 18,300, and wrecked 142 towns and 
villages. 

By the Constitution adopted in 1870 and amended 
in 1893 and 1911, legislative authority is vested in a 
single chamber, the Sobranje, or Nationaf Assembly, 
of 227 members, elected for four years by universal 
suffrage. The King must give assent to all laws 
enacted before they become effective. Executive 

» power is vested in the Council of ten Ministers nomi- 
nated by the King. 

Pre-war Bulgaria’s army was composed of 3,900 
officers ana 56,000 men, with a war. mobilization 
strength of 500,000. The Treaty of Neuilly limits 
it to 20,000 men. who must be volunteers, obliga- 
tory military service haying been abolished. 

in January, 1924, there went into effect a new 
tariff prohibiting the import of some 150 articles 
not of the first necessity. 

Turkey, Italy, Greece and Germany were the chief 
buyers, dnd the heaviest imports were from Italy, 
Germany, England, France and Austria. 

The amount of reparations to be paid by Bul- 
garia was fixed in 1923 at 550,000,000 gold frances 
probably payable in sixty years. The first instal- 
ment, 2,500,000 gold francs, was paid Oct. 1, 1923. 
The bill for the Army of Occupation was fixed on 
March 23, 1924, at $4,825,000, to be paid in ten 

, annual instalments, 

The Governments of Great Britain, France and 
Italy released Bulgaria from interallied military 
eontro!l Jan. 1, 1926, as she had fulfilled all treaty 
obligations. 

The Council of the League of Nations on March 
10, 1928, approved a plan for a Bulgarian stabiliza- 
tion loan of $27,000,000 at 71<%% to be used to 
strengthen the national bank and other banks, meet 
arrears in the budget and for communications. Of 
this loan $9,000,000 floated in New York at 97 on 
Nov, 21, 1928. 

The National debt on Sept. 30, 1927 was: External, 
about $116,709,000; internal, funded, $4,275,000; 
floating, $34,328,000. 

The leva is the unit of currency; its gold par being 


copper, 10, 
,211 in 1927). 


.$0.193; it has been stabilized at about $0.007244 | 


since the summer of 1924. 

The bank note circulation on July 31, 1929 was 
4,121,000,000 leva. The gold reserve was 1,387,- 
000,000 leva with 1,111,000,000 leva held abroad. 

Recent budgets in levas (000 omitted) are 


Revenues Expenditures 


1924-25, actual,........... 7,274,600 6,420,500 
1925-26, actual,........... 6,407,800 6,890,800 
1926-27, estimated,........ 6,924,200 7,610,900 
1927-28, estimated,........ 6,993,100 6,992,900 
1928-29, proposed,...... 6,787,000 6,750,000 
1929-30, proposed,...... 6,686,000 6,274,000 


It is proposed to spend 781 million levas of special 
funds In 1928-29, and 478 million leva in 1929-30. 

Imports and exports for seven years in both leyas 
and dollars, at yearly average of exchange, were: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
1922.............leva 4,037,622,000 4,329,718,000 
: $27,791,000 29,801, 
1923............ leva 5,153,784,240 2,896,490 989 
$45,251,000 $31,258,000 
1924...........+. eva 5,357,311,000 4,902,266,000 
j $40,463,000 $35,693,000 
1925........6... leva 7,291,341,000 5,642,466,000 
$53,217,790 $41,190,100 
1926,...........-leva 6,246,000,000 5,617,000,000 
$44,971,200 340,442,400 
1927... .......-leva 6,133,000,000 6,628,000,000 
$44,403,220 $47,988,135 |. 
1928............ leva 7,041,000,000 6,233,000,000 
$50,695,000 $44,776,000 
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In 1922 there }- 


Trade with the United States was: 
‘al. Year. Im 


ports. rey 73) 
1922. oot vec caves deep acitian pPOOROLG Sloss Lanes 
1993... Eve. Geet Raa anaes 613,42 893,911. 
VORA Se; «2 eho eek oom eee 332,31 1,543,821 
TOR5.- 40 Soe a ee ee 01,6 967,533 
1926 EE Aisin SPs er a ate Le 106. ; 
LOBBY Ee os Sa eae ee 648/595 714,647 


CHILE, REPUBLIC OF cea 


AREA, 281,820 square miles. se 
POPULATION, census of Aug. 1, 1921, 3,774,485; 
(estimated, official, May 1, 1929, 4,364,395). 
CAPITAL, Santiago, pop. 1929, 620,000; chief / 

port, Valparaiso, pop. 225,242; other cities, | 
Conecepeion, pop. 66,074; Antofagasta, 51,531; ~ 
LW bey 37,421; Talea, 36,079; Vina del Mar, 
33,441; Chillan, 30,881. $3) 
President, Gen. Carlos Ibanez, (1927-1932) ,born 1882, 
elected May 22, 1927, inaugurated July 21, 1927! 
Minister of the Interior, que Bermudoz. 3 2 12 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Manuel Barros Castanon. 
Minister of Finance, Rudolfo Jaramillo. res | 
Chile, one of the most energetic and prosperous of ' 
the republics of Latin America, with inexhaustible~ 
mineral resources, lies on the west coast of South 
America, occupying the strip of land between the. 
Andes and the South Pacific, from Peru to Diego 
Ramerez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme length 
of about 2,620 miles, with a coast line of 2,900 miles. 
The average breadth north of 40° is 100 miles. Its 
area is slightly greater than that of the eight South 
Atlantic States of the United States. 
The Andes have many loity peaks, notably Acon- 
agua (altitude 23,080 feet), on the Chilean-Argentine 
boundary, the highest & in the Americas; Coreo- 
puti (22,162 feet), El Muerto (21,227 feet), the Baya 
(19,993 feet), the Guallatiri (19,882 feet). From 
1907 to 1924 there have been 12,694 earthquakes, 
an average of two daily. : 
The land in the north part is arid, but two provinces 
there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, produced 95 per 
cent of the world’s nitrate supply until the process of 
obtaining nitrate from the air was made com- 
mercially profitable. The production of nitrate in 
1920 was 2,606,571 metric tons, valued at $172,800,- 
000, but was stagnant in 1921. The output in 1922 
3408-8072 la 10us, 2371000: in’ 1986, 3,569,000 
2, 27; in 1925, 2,371,000; y 569, } 
in 1957, 1,615,111 tons; and in 1928, 3,400,000 tons, | 
Sales of nitrate in 1927 amounted to 2,288,000 
Metric tons, and in 1928, 2,878,000 tons. The i 
amount exported in 1927 was 2,385,441 tons. The 
export tax in 1925 brought a revenue of 255,233,880 
pesos. 


Chile is the world's second largest producer of 
copper, the amount in 1928 being 277,419 metric tons. 
and in 1927, 239,325 tons. There are also enormous 
iron deposits in the Provinees of Atacama and 
Coquimbo, estimated at a billion tons. Much gold 
and silver is produced. There are large deposits of : 
coal south of Valpariso, 1,382,000 tons being mined 
in 1928, and the resource being estimated at two 
billion metric tons. The total value of all mineral 
products for 1928 was $250,000,000. 

The census of manufactures 1926 showed an 
48% increase in production over 1920, and an in- 
crease of 33% in capital invested. The number of 
plants was 3,075; of employees, 78,499; capital 
invested, 1,782,958,000 pesos; value of products, 
360 338 OF whi h 43° ge ania siecle 

9,326 of whic! % Was steam, > electrici 
a Aa hydraulic, eS : a 

e has, government statistics show, abo’ = 
994,000 acres classed Pere 


W: 
1,459,100’ acres in 1926-27: 226,503 tons of 
from 134,138 acres; 120,165 tons of oats from bran 


acres; 88,074 tons of maize from 56,798. ac 


numbered 1,918,433; sheep, 4,093,872; goal - 
033; pigs, 246,636; and horses, 323,581. Sonts, Bats 
The population is almost entirely of European 


origin; there are ‘about 


made to cost $7,200,000. The Universit 
Chile (State) at Santiago had 4,502 aeudente ia aes 


.' ‘ 


. Countr 


tes—Chile; China. 
33-year 6% Gene the Mortgage Bank ot Cc) i 5 
guaranteed by the Government was floated at soe 


New York June 27, 1929. A United Municipalities a 
loan of $15,000,000'7% was floated in New ore inks, ae 


ot aca i The official valuation of state property in 1929. 
Militia. is | was approximatel ed , 
= with 609 Reet § O80 e ES le eat and of taxable Ten moe 


the Catholle University « 
y also at Co c pcio: 2 


Ordinary budgets for the last four years are: — 
‘ i Revenues . Expenditure 
1926, actual Pesos..... 755,401,152. 972,002,859 
1927, actual Pesos..... 909,129,764 905,665,712 .. 


marines. The strength of the navy is 6,000 men. A: 1928, actual Pesos... . 1,021,000,000 — 982;700,000 
air force was formed in 1918 under British taagrantion, iS Se 1,205,000,000» 1,160,000,000. ., 
-with a nucleus of fourteen seap!anes and eighty air- , estimated Pesos. . 1,215,000,000 — 1,165,000,000 — 
‘ plapes bought in Great Britain. Chile is becoming A program for public works to cost 1,575,000,000 
one of the leading purchasers of American airplanes. | Pesos to de expended from 1928 to 1933 recommended = 
Chile was neutral during the World War; on specific by the President, was adopted by Congress Feb. 13, ‘ 


tnvitation she joined the League of Nations Nov. 4, | 1928. For 1928, 246,500,000 pesos was voted toDe : 
1919. j ag tu met by a loan; and for 1929, 238 099.000 pesos, Y pe 
Chile has 5,618 miles of railroads, 3,616 being 


Foreign trade was: 3 
Imports. Exports. 


* state owned. ‘The state railways showed a profit in D : ; 
~ 1924 of 5,537,000 pesos; and in 1925 of 8,026,325 | 1921.-.----.+-++--++++ $139,175,414 $158,321,899 
pesos. The state owns the longitudinal railroad MGUO Ade: gens Caveanes 6,571,278 21/037,500° 
traversing the republic from north to south for a 1923... sss cece renee 120,198,389 6, 
distance of 2.862 miles; with spurs, its mileage ig] 1924-.--------+.--+++5 132,589,170 
3,133. An electric railroad connects Valparaiso and Doce ervcerececccecs 146,805,334 228,582, 
Santiago, 117 miles. In 1926, 1,100 steamers in the | 1926...---+++eeeeeeeee 156,155,000 
foreign trade of 3,206,465 tons entered the ports. BET Segiet sc icle v0.5 sive sities 03,583,012 HK 
Chile’s merchant marine on July 1, 1928, numbered Be eGo nk ic.0 2 ale h-8 60 \605 142,303,079 239,181, 
130 vessels of 170,864 tonnage. A ship subsidy act Trade with the United States was: ’ 
effective Jan. 14, 1928, earries 2,000,000 annually mports. 
is to be granted to Chilean navigation companies in Dre cinty Few one's SO depres $22,464,10 
proportion to cargo passing through the Panama CO Va Telslot ebjers 31,057,952 
Canal. 1924. cocscvecvcrevesces 31,377,819 
: Daniel Guggenheim of New York gave the| 1925... aes or¢'E eine gists 39,273,692 
'. Chilean Government in 1929 $500,000 for the pro-| 1926........++eseeeeeees 49,043,193 
*~ motion of civil aviation. ies bt 7 eee ot a 37,888,715 . 61,8: 
if British capital invested in Chile exceeded £100,- IGIB eos aper wine views a ree 40,360,605 75, 


000,000 in 1925, and American capital invested in 
1928 was estimated at $520,000,000, largely for 
mining and loans. The total wealth of the country 
on July 1, 1923, was estimated at over $3,327,000,000, 
equivalent to $855 per capita. 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke in 1810-18, and 
adopted in 1833 the highly centralized constitution 
which was re by a new greatly liberalized 
constitution drafted by President Arturo Alessandri 
and adopted by a tremendous majority in a referen- 


925. 

os The President is elected for six years, the forty-five 
"senators for eight, and the deputies for four, all by 
. direct popular vote. Electors are males over twenty- 
one who cun read and write. Bills may be passed by 4 
two-thirds vote over the President's veto. He 
appa the nine Ministers, who are responsible 
to him. 

The years 1924-25 saw many laws enacted in 
amelioration of labor and social conditions. An 
income tax law was put into effect, estimated to 
yield $21,500,000 yearly, and other laws aimed to 
break the hold of the aristocratic element on the 


state. 

aa (For the political history of Chile 1924-1927 see 

--'Phe World Almanac for 1928, pages 596-97, and for 

ra page 599. For Tacna-Arica settlement see 
>9 


600; Thibet, 463,200. ae 
POPULATION, estimated 1920, for China Proper, 

375,000,000; Sinkiang, 2,000,000; Manchuria, 20, i 
000,000; Mongolia, 1,800,000; Thibet, 2,000,000; ~ 
total for all China, 400,800,000 , ae ned! 


customs authorities in 1926, numbered Rear ve 


297, 7107 ae 
other cities, estimated: Shanghai 1,539,000; Han-*, 208 
kow, 1,500,000; Hangchow, 1,000,000; Canton, — : 
950,000; Tientsin, 839,000; Chungking, 622,000; 
Chansha, 535,000; Soochow, 500, ° Chingy 6, ae 
400,000; Foochow, 315,000; Tsinan, 300,000; 
Ningpo, 285,000; Tsingtau, 270,000. ieee 
President and Chairman of the State Counctl, Gen. . 
Chiang Kai-shek, inaugurated Oct. 10, 1928. 
Ministers, appointed Oct. 15, 1928: 5 
Foreign Affairs, C. T. Wang. M 
Finance, T. V. Soong. eae 


dex). 
Under advice of a commission of American financial 
— headed by Prof..Edwin W. Kemmerer of 
eeton University, a Central Bank was created Agriculture, Yi Pei-chi. 
py decree Aug. 23, 1926, with a capital of 150,000,000 | Industry, H. H. King. 
_ pesos, which will have the exclusive right to issue Education, Dr. Chiang Meng-lin lt: 
-- paper money convertible to gold, also silver pieces, Peas @ Meng-lng. eal 
and which will be the fiscal agent for the Govern- Railways, Sun Fo. a 
Ment municipalities, railways and other financial Interior, Chao Tai-wen. oy, 
Communications, Wang Po-chua. 


Health, Chou Ming-Yu (M.D. Univ. of Vai). - > 


China, the home of a highly civilized nation when - Pe 
Europeans were still in the bronze age, and with Ee 


concerns. 

The central bank commenced operations on Jan. 
- 11, 1926. The gold and gold exchange held Lif it on 
May 17, 1929, amounted to $62,224,000, providing a 
- ratio of gold cover to notes outstanding and deposits 
of over 98%. The Se has been stable at par of 
exchange (equals 12.17 cents) for over three.years. 
re The national public debt Dee. 31, 1928, including 
all guaranteed obligations, amounted to 3,419,754, 
“pesos ceppepama te $410,370,561), of which the 
foreign debt was 3,100,783,309 pesos (about $372,- 
093,997) and the internal debt 318,971,371 pesos 
(about $38,276,564). A $45,912,000 6% 33-year 

ding loan’ was floated at 9344 in New York 


Ey 


, l 6%. 33-year_bonds 

 anteed by the government on the New York market 

Acdoo. nies 6% loan was floated at 
A } e / 

in New York March 11, 1929; and & $20,000,000 


China Proper—China of the 18 Provine 
Ey = 
occupies the Meh fertile goutheastern part of the 


638 


country, an area nearly twice the size cf the United 
States east of the Mississippi. There the population 
on the generally accepted estimates has a density 
of 174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of the 
best watered countries of the world. From the 
mountains on the west four great rivers run in 
general course eastward to the sea, through great 
alluvial plains stretching for hundreds, of miles 
along the ocean and inland to a depth of 300 miles. 
hese rivers drain four-fifths of the country. The 
Yangtsekiang, 3,158 miles long, rises in the centre 
ot the high plateau of Thibet, 16,000 feet in altitude. 
St Pingshenhsien, 1,215 miles from its source, it 
becomes in part navigable, but with dangerous 
rapids, to the vicinity of Ichang, 2,193 miles from 
its source. From Iichang to Hankow it is navi- 
gable by small river steamers and from Hankow 
to its mouth, 595 miles, by sea-going vessels. The 
ifanho, a tributary from the north at» Hankoyw, is 
navigable for 600 miles. The Yellow River (Hwang- 
no), 2,700 miles long, and also rising in Thibet, is 
pavigable only in part. It is called “*China’s Sor- 
srow"’ because of the devastation it causes in flood 
time, when it overflows its banks, bursts its dikes 
and sweeps over the farm lands. In 1898, when a 
disastrous flood occurred, salt and sand were de- 
pa over an area of 200 square miles, below 

okow, to a depth of 2 to 10 feet, amounting to 
over sixteen billion cubie feet. The Sikiang, over 
1,250 miles long, waters South China, its branches 
reaching the sea in the Canton delta from Hong- 
kong to the west of Macao. It is navigable for 
steamers for 200 miles, and for smaller craft for 
another 100 miles. The Paiho waters the plain 
ot North China, and empties into the Gulf of Chihll 
at Taku. The Amur River, 2,920 miles long, and 
navigable for 1,500 miles, which forms the boundary 
between Manchuria and Siberia; the Yalu, navi- 
gable for 600 miles, the boundary between Manchuria 
and Korea, and the Liao in Manchuria, are also highly 
important. A network of canals helps to care for 
the inland navigation. 


China's coast line is 2,150 miles long, or with 
indentations about 5,000. China has 56 so-called 
treaty ports, 8 voluntarily opened ports, and 25 
ports of call. The climate compares favorably with 
that of countries in similar latitudes. 


POPULATION. 

The ale of China is not a matter of exact 
census tabulation. The Board of Revenue Census 
ot 1885 returned a population of 377,636,000 ex- 
clusive of Manchuria, That of the Board of Interior 
(Minchenpu) in 1910, a year before the fall of the 
Manchus, was 331,188,000, inclusive of Manchuria; 
but this was of families, the multiple for individuals 
being 5.5. In 1918 the survey of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee gave an estimate of 440,925,000, 
aud the Chinese Post Office survey of 1924 returned 
436,094,953, both exclusive of Mongolia, Sinkiang 
and Thibet. The compilers regard these figures as 
probably too high. Former American Minister to 
China W. W. Rockhill held in his time that the 
population of China had been greatly overestimated, 
and quoted the figure for 1885 for the 18 provinces 
as 206,551,000. It would seem that the population 
of China Proper, including the 3 Manchurian proy- 
inces, is about 400,000,000. Manchuria has increased 
greatly in population since the building of the rail- 
road and the development of the economic possi- 
bilities of the soy bean, from 15,000,000 in 1914 to 
%2,000,000 In 1924, 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated, having about 33,700,000 people in 38,600 
square miles and 874 to the square mile, is the most 
densely populated political unit in the world, 

Mr, Ta Chen in a ss ed “Chinese Migra- 
tions, éte.,"" published July, 1923, by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, holds that the 
population is too great for the arable land of the 
country, his figures showing 59,223,984 farmers 
enumerated as cultivators of 269,553,076 acres of 
land, an average of 4.5 acres to a farm; the average 
size of the family being 5.5 in China Proper, and 
&.3 In Manchuria; 75 per cent. of the native population 
living on farms. Uncultivated land is estimated at 
ubout 160,500,000. Chinese emigration, he holds, 
arises from pressure of popasion and gives these 
ngures of the Chinese res‘dent abroad in 1922: 


Country. Chinese.) Country. Chinese, 
WATHATRC Tk's o's stele 197,300) Java........... 1,825,700 
Australia,.,....  36,000)Korea,...,.... 11,300 
acl eee 20, NieaaOs 84 455.28 i 
PACING Ie ce 9d ve 134,600} Mexico... ..... ,000 
Canada.,...... 12,000) Petar. ident 45,000 
SUDEP Fs Gli 4 he oe 90,000) Philippines... .. 55,212 
Wast Indles,.... 1,023,500|/Siam. ......... ,500, 
urope, x 1,760|Siberia......... 4 
Formosa, ,,....2,258,650/StraltsSet’lem’ts 432,764 
Hawall..... wey 23,507|South Africa... 5,000 
Hongkong,..... $14,390|/ContinentalU.S. 61,639 
VODA Seeds 17,700 ———. 

Wataly. 5 Gs. 8,179,582 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
religions of China, although there are also between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 Moslems in the country, 


pee 1,994,000 Catholics and 618,600 Protestant. 


jans. 

In 1905 there began the new movement toward 
education of the masses, and since then progress 
has been marked. While the number of schools, 
135,000, and pupils, 4,500,000, is small relative to the 
total population, the number is growing rapidiy. 
There are seven universities and many technical 
institutions of learning. 


James Y. C. Yen, a graduate of Yale in 1918 and a” 


welfare worker in the Chinese Battalion in the World 
War, has selected 1,300 Chinese characters that occur 
most frequently in the vernacular and from them 
made four cheap text books. From these with a 
corps of teachers five million laborers and farmers 
by 1929 had learned to read and write and received 
the degree of “literate citizen.” China is 60% 
illiterate and the aim of the Nationalist Government 
is to make literate at least 20,000,000 between the 
ages of 16 and 20. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


China is essentially agricultural, and intensively 
so. The average holdings are small, and the im- 
plements are crude, but there is much irrigation, 
crops are rotated, and fruit, cereal and vegetable 
production is regarded by scientists as relatively 
efficient, food values having for Many years been 
replaced in the soils regularly. Deforestation of 
the mountain slopes and hills has resulted in 
great erosions, Large forests are rare. Bamboo 
is widely used. The amount of cultivated land is 
estimated at 341,163,500 acres. Cotton is 


000 
Tea is produced exclusively 


and the cessation of in late 
years being responsible. 

The silk industry has flourished for 4,000 years. 
China is now producing 27 per cent. of the world’s 
supply, having in this century yielded first place 
to Japan. In 1919 production was yalued at_$139,- 
624,750. In 1926 China exported to the United 
States raw silk valued at $43,742,000, and 360,400,000 

unds of pongees, valued at $18103,000. Wheat, 

arley, corn, millet, peas and beans are chiefly cul- 
tivated in the north, and sugar, indigo and several 
cereals in the south. Rice, the staple food of the 
‘Chinese, is grown in all but three provinces, the 
average annual production being 3,750,000 tons. 

Cotton manufacturing, in the modern. sense, 
began in 1895 when the treaty of Shimonosiki gave 
foreigners the right to import machinery and age 
in manufacturing at the treaty ports. China 
then had six native owned mills, with 183,000 
spindles. In 1927 there were in China, 133 \mills 
with 3,581,304 spindles and 25,980 looms; of this 
77, with 2,007,094 spindles and 13,146 looms, were 
Chinese owned; 51 with 1,326,678 spindles and 
10,524 looms Japanese owned; and 5 with 247,533 
spindies and 2,310 looms British owned. Shanghai 
is the centre of the industry, having all the British, 
32 of the Japanese and 22 of the Chinese mills, 
being 56 per cent. of the spindles and 72 per cent. 
of the looms. In 1927 China imported 750,000 
bales of raw cotton from America. Besides the 
thousands of looms in private dwellings, there were 
17 silk filatures, 4 woolen mills, 125 modern flour 
aes 445 glass factories, and some iron and steel 

China’s 350,000,000 hens, it is estimated, lay 
26,250,000,000 eggs annually, of which 1,182,000,000 
are exported in the shell; 36,812,000 pounds of 
frozen eggs also are exported and 57,642,000 pounds 
of egg yolk and albumin; export value, $25, ,000. 

Practically all of the 18 provinces of China Proper 
and 3 in anchuria contain immense stores of 
coal, China being one of the world’s chief coal 
countries. The known fields cover 133,500 acres 
annual production running now at about 16,000,000 
tons, of which 10,000,000 is from modern mines. 

iron ores are abundant near the anthracite coal 
fields of Shansi, where, it is asserted, is the oldest 
iron industry in the world; and in Chihli, Shantung 
and Manchuria. There is estimated to be in China 
677,000,000 tons of the ore, annual production 
being about 1,500,000, of which nearly two-thirds 
are smelted in China. ; 

Of tungsten ore 5,872 long 


Russian purchases 


tons were ex 


in 1925. Exports of antimony in 1926 gmcenead 


este 
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Nanking in April. and by the end of July had toreed 
1 Z # Be out. Ruguene Chen, Borodin and the .Bolshevi 
roleum also is abundant, “Sut the industry | but Gen. Chiang lost prestige after a defeat, resigne , 
not been developed. American oil interests | and retired to Japan, gaining time.to plan his fpal = 
done much exploration there, and driven | coup. f gy Kw : Ba G 
E wells, most of which are not active. Copper The Chinese’ war lords got together in Peking for 
ore-abounas, the Yunnan deposits being of the|a conference but it was unproductive. Marshal 
world’s richest. Tin, antimony, gold, silver, lead, | Chang Tsao-lin, ruler of Manchuria, who had: the 
“C tungsten, Dismuth and molybdenum { strongest army, on June 18 declared himself “General- 
are also present. . ‘ issimo of the Forces for the Suppression of Com-_ 
f The ehief exports of China are silk, beans and} munism” and set up a military government in Pek- _ 
_ products, tea, skins and furs, cotton, sesame seed, | ing. Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang regarded as under the 
_ tin,. cereals, medicines, peanuts and peanut oil, | influence of Moscow, jomed the southerners in July — 
and so did Gen. Yan Hsi-shau of Chansi. The 


_ “animals, wool, antimony and copper. 
she first railway was opened in 1876. At present | Southerners repuised a raid by Marshal Chang's 
there are nominally 7,500 miles, excluding 2,564 | troops on Sept. 5, and fought a successful battle = 
tailes in Manchuria. Transportation has been much | Dear Peking only. to be in turn badly defeated in 
imterrupted and interfered with by the demands of | October yf Marshal Chang who remained in pos- 
session of Pexing. 4 


. the military and the roadbeds and rolling stock ; tf 
have greatly deteriorated. The railroads in 1928 A shift in the fortunes of war came when the Na-' 
- were practically useless for commercial transport. | tionalist army started north in the spring of 1928 ‘ 
- About 1,000 miles of highways were constructed in ae under command of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. — y 
The march was marred May 3 and 4 by a serious 

clash with the Japanese troops at Tsinan-fu where - i 

6,000 were stationed with 4,000 more at-Tsing-tao 
guarding Japanese Nationals and property. There, _ 
was severe fighting with loss of life. The situation 


oe 
== 


5,739 long tons, and in1927, 17,232 tons. of which 
d States took over 80% by 


the four northern provinces under the auspices of 
the American Red Cross, as a means of finding 
useful employment for famine sufferers. The 
Nationalist Government has drawn up a very 
ambitious road build.ng program. d C 
In 1927, 106,588 steamers of 112,000,000 tons | was finally gotten in hand and the Southern troops. — 
entered and cleared Chinese ports in the carrying | went on to Peking. After negotiations Marshal — ‘ 
_ trade. The total value of the foreign trade in 1926 | Chang evacuated the city—June 3-9—and removed | 
was~ 1,988,516,000 -Haikwan taels (approximately | his troops by rail to Manchuria. He was assassin- | 
$1,511,272,000). ated (June 4) on the way with his chief general by 
x3 a va Asn A his ere! See gt Rp oid tas 

y ‘ near en. son, Gen. ang meh-liang — 
emreriont was chosen to succeed to the rule of-Manchuria.» 
He has shown a disposition to work-in harmony 
with the Nationalists who left in undisputed pos-_ 

session there. iGciy een) 
The Nationalists took possession of Peking with — 
an orderly army and without looting. They pro- 
claimed its abandonment as capital and renamed 
the city Peiping. (Northern Peace). By the capture 
of Tientsin a few days later their control of North — 
‘hina was complete. 5 obit Sis ae 
The AP at ea ore ve te Ea) 
mingtang, numbe! 5 of the leaders tary and 
civil, held its fifth end session in Nanking Aug. 

itary phase of” 
by the capture 0’ 


te iS 


aoe and the preparation of a new constitution. 
1928. Dr. Sun Yat-sen went to Peking to join Conimittes abolished the division of political coun- — 
hands with the new government but he was very rity in a central government 
: Fi . cils, concentrated authority fs n ae 
ill and died there March 12, 1925. and divided the government into five departments; ~ 
administrative, judicial, legislative, examination and v5 Oe il 
supervisory. A new Central Political Council of 15 = 
to direct all was set up which included Gen. Chiang = 
Kai-shek, its president, Sun Fi, son of Dr. Sun ‘Yat- - 
sen, Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, Gen. Yen Hsu-shan, 
Dr. C. T. Wang, head of the oe department, 
Gen. Chang Hsueh-liang the ruler of Manchuria, Li wy. 
ee coven of Hankow, and Li ‘Chai-san, 
commander of Canton. . Ly ee 
Gen: Chiang Kai-shek was chosen President of 
the Chinese National Government and was inau- 
gurated on Oct. 10,1928, the 17th anniversary of 
the outbreak of the revolution and celebrated as — 
gorsign Chinese Independence Day. The new Constitution 
left was brought into legal force on Oct. 15 when a@ 
measure eoyornin ng and ee pa funetlOne ey : 
the executive bodies was formally adopted by the — 
Central Political | Council. The measure set up ten _ 
ministries and various committees. eo 
gtse-Kiyang valley | Regulations were promulgated establishing the 
.. ‘Lhe. powers ae National Bank of the.Chinese Republic, capitalized | 
their nationals. 4a at 20,000,000 Yuan dollars (approximately $9,200,-. 
ign naval vessels iD | 9909) and’ authorized to issue convertible bills, mint, 
foreign soldiers 00 | Qoins, and direct the flotation of foreign and domestic 
Chinese soil. Joans. Its head office will be at Shanghai, with the 
The Army and a 610.000 ee as peared of bE eaga ese ethos teers 4 
estima were 000.) general of the bank, Anno tl 
pe Marshal Chang ot @ proposed 30,000,000 Yuan dollar (approximately 
; 350; $13,800,000) 8% currency loan at 98, redeemable in 
trained; Gen, Feng. Yu-hsi seven years, 4nd secured on the German Boxer 
- Gen, Chiang Kai-shek the | indemnity. ' 
-in-Chief in the south with The Nationalist Foreign Minister, Dr. C. T. Wang 
Wu Pei-tu in the neutrai} on Oct. 19 addressed'a note to the Treaty Powers 
so eas hake Sas a ae, omens eae a el 
¥ : : Kai- ts. ie ear! 1atin 
nek Dr Sun Vatesen in | this right was signed in 1689 by Russia and China, 4 
( : mthe i Subsequent treaties between Great Britam and 3a 
mingtang ver | China provided for consular jurisdiction over British _ 
fs d the Boishevist | subjects. In 1844 the priuciple of extraterritoriality 


Pr 
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government at { was further laid down in a treaty between the United 


“State was" ‘ 
2 treaties of the other Powers. Mixed cours 
were established in consequence. Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary lost their extraterritorial rights in 1917 
subsequently, Bolivia, Chile and Persia renounced 
consular jurisdiction and in 1924 the Russian 
‘Soviet government also agreed to relinquish the 
Tight of extraterritoriality, Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
Denmark and Portugal during 1929 also signe 
treaties for the abolishment. of extraterritoriality 
on Jan. 1, 1930. 

Commercial treaties concluded between China and 
Great Britain, the United States and Japan contain 

@ clause declaring willingness to give every assistance 
to the reform of China’s judicial system and to 
Gan lee extra territorial rights when satisfied that 
. the 


tate of the Chinese laws and their administration 
and other considerations warrant it. : 
: - An agreement for the settlement of the Nanking 
incident of March, 1927, was arrived at March 30, 
1928, between the United States Government repre- 
_ sented by Minister J. V. A. MacMurray, and the 
Nanking Nationalist Government represented by 
_ Huang Fu, then Foreign Minister. An apology was 
be given, and full compensation for personal injuries 
and material damage promised, this to be determined 
by a mixed commission. Similar settlements were 


ng. 4 

A treaty was signed by the United States and China 
on July 25, 1928, granting China ‘complete national 
tariff autonomy.” ‘ 
- The International Customs Conference appointed 

in connection with the two nine-power treaties 
‘negotiated at the Washington Arms Conference of 
-- 4921-22 (see The World Almanac for 1923) met in 
Peking Oct. 26, 1925, and began a survey of the 
subject, but the conference was a complete_failure 
owing to the chaotic condition of public affairs in 


China, 

A one Nationalist Government has denounced the 
- commercial treaties existing between China and 
France, Italy and Spain, and seeks to conclude new 
treaties. A similar denunciation of the commercial 

treaty with Tepent was reported on Juiy 20, the date 
on which the last extension of that treaty pied, 
. ‘This denunciation Japan refused to accept declaring 
jt illegal under the terms of that treaty, though 
willing to negotiate a new treaty. 
ae CLASH WITH SOVIET RUSSIA, 
--The year 1928 began with promise of stabilization 

of the Nationalist government. Manchuria had on 
Dee. 29, 1928 accepted the authority of Nanking 
without reserye. The personal rivalries of the mili- 
tary leaders, however, persisted. A rebellion in 
‘Hankow and Kwangsi was quelled in April, Marshal 
‘Feng, the so-called “Christian General,” who had 
been made Minister of War and vice president of 
the council, broke with the government in May and 


went back to Honan whefe he was credited with 


ie REV overnment, The 
report on Oct. 15 that Feng had been placed under 

“3 arrest by Gen. Yen amazed the government and the 

situation had not been clarified by Oct. 20. 

On May 27 the Chinese authorities raided tke 

Soviet Consulate at Harbin in Manchuria and an- 

- nounced they had found documents proving that 

-_-——s- the consulate had been intriguing with and assisting 

Chinese communists seeking to overthrow the 

government. 

Using this evidence the Nanking government 
“dismissed” the Russian officials of the jointly 
managed Chinese Eastern Railway on July 10 and 

replaced them with Chinese. The Soviet government 
protested and sent an ultimatum on July 13 and 
prop: a conference on that and on all relative 

_ questions. Oilplomatic notes followed, the Soviet 

government on may 18 broke off diplomatic relations 
and suspended all railway communications. The 
situation for many days was very critical. War 
seemed inevitable and the powers individually made 

- representations to the two governments based on the 

Pact of Paris urging a peaceful settlement. Both 
governments disclaimed war plans and ultimately 
accepted Germany’s good offices. 

Troops had been massed along the frontiers on 
both sides and many raids, some with heavy ecasual- 
ties, kept the situation tense. The presence of armed 
White Russians in Manchuria was a threat of grave 


danger. 

‘The Chinese Eastern Rallway, forms a short cut 
through Manchuria for the Trans Siberian Railway, 
Rover 568 miles. It was a joint enterprise of Russia 
and China constructed ai R under an agree- 

; ment signed September 8, 1896 which placed Russians 

y in charge of all technical and administrative depart- 
; ments and practically of the general management, 
though this was under a board of directors composed 


r : =3 , x “ 
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3 and China’ and this principle was inserted in 


% 


9 . fate 7 + i= ee 
equally of Russians and Chinese. Following reat 
justments after the war and Russian revolution, 
this agreement was reestablished May 31, 1924): — 
The railway was completed in June, 1903 at a cost 
in excess of $200,000,000. With the later extensi a | 
the mileage is about 1,078. Operating revenues in o| 
1927 were approximately $29,897,898, other revenues, 
$89,250; operat expenses, $20,054,233, other ex- 
penses, $1,931,368. : 4 
(See chronology for developments). eae 
(For the record of events of the Revolution, see” 
the World Almanac for 1924, 1925,,1926, 1927, 1928; 
and 1929, articles on China.) 


FINANCIAL, 


There is ‘unparalleled currency confusion,” says’ i 
an authority. The customs unit is the Haikwan tael — 
(=14 02. of silver) which varies in gold par value — 
from 67.08 cents in Shanghai to 74.86 in Taku; 
average rate of exchange in 1928 was 70.74 cents, in 
1927 69.18 cents, in 1926 76.24 cents, and in 1925° 
83.74 cents. oF ¢ 

The rate of exchange for the Shanghai tael on; 
Oct. 10, 1929 was 54.53 cents and the Tientsin tael’ 
67.25 cents. The Mexican dollar (=$0.391 in Oct.10;; 
1929), is used in all treaty ports. 

The revised import tariff was made effective Febv. 
1, 1929. It was drawn up in accordance with the 
agreement of the powers at the Washington Con- v 
ference of 1921-22 and is designed to assure the 2 
Chinese Government an effective 5 per cent. revenue 
on the value of goods imported. 

China’s foreign trade is but one-fiftieth of that 
of the United States per capita. The United States 
furnished in 1926, 16.4% of her imports and took 
17.4% of her exports; the percentage in 1925 was 
14.8 and 18.4. - 

The chief sources of revenue are from customs, 
taxes and from the Salt Gabelle, both under foreign 
control. _ Maritime customs collections. in 1928 
amounted to 82,332,000 Haikwan taels; in 1927 to 
68,781,876; and in 1926 to 80,435,962. The Salt 
Gabelle revenue in 1927 amounted to 57,907,000 
silver dollars; and in 1926 to 64,287,000 silver dollars. 

Finance Minister Soong on Jan. 13 estimated the 
revenues for 1928 at $457,000,000, and the ex- 
penditures at $507,000,000, with 41% of the gross 
revenues allotted to military expenditures, 

Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton University, 
on invitation of the Chinese Minister of Finance, 
arrived in Shanghai on February 9, 1929 at the head 
of the American Commission of Financial Advisers 
to the Chinese Government, composed of thirty 
experts. Their task is to draft plans for reotganizing 
the Gnances, budget, debt, taxation, currency, bank- 
ing, and rallroa@ operations and finance. China is 
the eleventh country to call in Dr. Kemmerer to 
reorganize its financial problems. The task is ex- 
pected to take a year and result in a new series of 
ane and new governmental systems of administra- 

jon. 

Interest and amortization of foreign loans are a 
first charge on the Maritime Customs and Salt 
revenues, and the surplus is turned over by the for- 
administrator (the chief of each service is Eng- 
lish and suberdinate officials are of various nation- 
alities, including Chinese) to the Chinese Govern- ~ 
ment for service of domestic loans and adminis- 
trative expenses, 

Most of the revenue js retained by the local authori- 
ties and little gets to the Central Government. 
The Peking Government was bankrupt and made 
no effort in its later years to meet its outstandi 
unsecured foreign obligations or such of its ineeraal 
debts as were not secured in the surplus of customs 
revenues. 


The Boxer indemnity payments resulting from 
to 450,000,000 


re) 


the uprising in 1900 amounted 
Hajkwan taels. Payments on these were suspended 
upon China's entrance into the World War in 1917, 
and resumed on Dec. 1, 1922. By act of Congress 
on’ May 11, 1924, the balance due to the United 
States, amounting to $6,137,553, was remitted and 
was turned over by President Coolidge on July 20, 
1925, to the China Foundation for the Promotion 
of Education and Culture, a board composed ot 
nine Chinese and five Americans. The United 
States had previously returned (act of Ma; 25, 
1908) $10,785,281 to be used for educational puts 

es, and later, a further sum of $1,175,836." 

China's national debt as compiled by the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Economic Information in 1922 was 
as follows, amounts being stated in Mexican 

M 


General foreign loans 
Foreign railway loans 
Foreiga indemnities 
Internal } Sadie qfantate yeas (© 
Internal short-term loans... | * 


Treasury notes, ete. ...... 
Poatals. sissres 5 


Series see eee eee A 


ues 
‘a £ < 
269101978 


sete eee eee 


an 
cae ee 
0 not contain all the short-term 

ssues, as the amounts of 


certained. The floating | 


; ue loans totaling some ~ 
ae gold. Wo estimate is possible of the internal 


bois 
-Imports and exports for eight years valued in gold 


( dollars are: 
“i Year. Imports. Exports. 
SD ees «+++ +$709,433,000 $477,582,000 
W922i oc wnvoscsevesces £99,236,000 561,393,000 
OES een 780,821,000 640,494,000 
MOSS cys es seeeeeees 838,082,000 635,256,000 
t FE eal SII FS eet 793,742,100 v 
DY a ee $54,407,960 656, 
ar 10.34 eS Sa 698,923,080 633,847,000 
i eee ae ae 825,218,710 684,032,950 
-Trade with the United States was: 
_ Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
Ee ase wn sobs 3s $100,357,041 $134,609,105 
By okey ds waves én 0 +e-- 108,594,778 187,602,172 
epee ee on, acd’ bieis's « 109,188,791 117,885,965 
PROMO Bitd Use aac is 55/5 3 94,442,189 168,939,009 
ROUG AA oe. eves Bask thee 110,205,014 143,203,840 
ET eRe re u ... 83,470,655 151,679,897 
SCE RR eA 136,960,010 140,031,241 
wee : 1. ANCHURIA, 
AREA, 363,610 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1927, estimate of the Southern 


Manchurian railway, 27,490,000. 
CAPITALS, Mukden. pop., 1928, 400,000, Feng- 
tien Province, Kirin of Kirin Tsitsihar, of Heilung- 


Kiang. 

Manchuria is the extreme northeast territory of 
China, with Siberia on the northwest, north and east, 
Korea on the southeast, and Mongolia on the west. 
“The Amur River flows along the northern border, 
_the Ussuri on the east, and the Yalu forms the boun- 
dary with Korea. 

= its~‘to aphy is extremely varied. Much of 
Ge eastern portion is sitensivery agricultural. The 
 poya bean, cultivated on about 20,000,000 acres, is 
a source of enormous wealth. The Chamber of 


1,500 


suffering ioe 


entered 


ens MONGOLIA. 

_ AREA, estimated, 1,367,600 square miles. 

| POPULATION, estimated, 1,800,000. 

CAPITAL, Urga. 

f eee sono nominally of China, was some- 

WY shaken loose from Chinese adherence during 

jal status of Outer Mongolia being 

ecognized by China, and 

Abe te ee unter by. Biberia, On 
iy. 1 ded on the nor v iy 

amin tr Sik on the southwest by Turk- 

‘hina Proper an E 

ly in 1928, declared its alle- 


an sation~ from. Kalgan on the Great 
Brine motides: of Peking, and at the 
Of the Kalgan-Peking railroad, with Urga, 
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fetes Fie 
the capital of Mongolia, a distance of 650 miley 
across the plains, was established In 1921. ‘The trip 
takes three to four days. ia aah er 
Mongolia has its own legal ner! adopted 
in — equal to the gold par of the Russian ruble— 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan). > 


AREA, 550,340 square miles: SLE AMER See 
POPULATION, estimated, 2,000,000. Y 


CAPITAL, Iii. le 


¥ 
Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com= — 
prises Chinese ‘Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgarla ~ 
and includes all Chinese dependencies between  — 
Mongolia on the north and Thibet on the south. — 
There are Turki, Mohammedan and Chinese people _ 
resident there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and ccreals, fruits 
and vegetables are grown, With wool, cotton and — 
silk production, 
It is from Sinkiang that much of the 


=. 


int | ¥ eo 
jade comes. 


fe THIBET. vs 
ARPA, 463,200 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 2,000,000. : 2 
CAPITAL, Lhasa; pop. 15,000 to 20,000. Yen Aa 
Thibet, in Western China, is a country little known, | 
situated between the Himalaya and Kwenlun Moun- — 
tains, and hitherto practically shut to strangers. = 
The trade is with India mostly, being carried on ~ 
through lofty passes, some of which are 14,000 to — Oe 
18,000 feet high, which are impassable in wintery  — 
China’s hold on Thibet was visibly loosened when — os 
the 1911 revolution broke in China. The Thibetans Fa 
expelled the Chinese garrisons, and the status-of = 
that country is indeterminate, although nominally 
part of the Chinese Republic. is ae 
The head of the Government is the Dalal-Lama, 
regarded as the reincarnation of Buddha. | + A i sea 
he religion is Lamaism, a modified form of — 
Buddhism, and also a faith known as Shamanistic: BS 
All economic phases are affected by the non-pro- 
gressive character of the people, who are immersed 
in their religious traditions. Some agriculture is 
carried on, and livestock husbandry. 5 Vy 
The highest grade musk is obtained from the musk- 
deer, now becoming very scarce, in Tsarung moun- ¥ 
tains in Southeastern Thibet. i a 
Exports to India, mostly raw wool, in 1924-25 were _ 
valued at £330,900; and-imports from India, mainly 
eotton piece goods, were valued at £418,900. Nia " 


COLOMBIA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, estimated, 482,400 square miles, t ? 
POPULATION, 1928, officia] estimate, 8,000,000. . 
CAPITA , Bogota, population, census, 1928, 
220,000; chief cities, Medellin, pop., 1923, 79,146, 
Barranquilla, 64,543; Cartagena, 51,382; Cally. © k 
45,825; Cucuta, 29,490; Bucaramanga, 24,919, 
President, Dr. Miguel Abadia Mendez, (186). oe peers 
servative 1926-30. Inaugurated Aug. 7, 1926, «Pe 
Premier, Gabriel Rodriguez Diego (Interlor, War). 
The Republic of Colombia, situated In the Sxpteesey oe 
northwest of South America, extends up the Isthmus — 
of Panama to the Republic of Panama—boundary 
line to be determined by treaty by a Joint ater : 
It has a coast line of 465 miles on the Pacific Ocean, 
and 640 miles on the Caribbean Sea. It has as_ 
neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the east, and = 
Ecuador and Peru on the south. Its area ls equal 
to that of California, Oregon, Washington and 
Montana combined. ead Pe 
About 13,000 square miles of the province of — 
Putumoyo, 4 tropic forested upland on the eastern ~ 
flank of the Andes, was ceded to Peru in 1928 in — 
adjustment of boundaries; Colombia obtaining a 
clear title to land reaching to the Amazon. 2 
Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through the 
country from north to south, he eastern range 
consists mostly of high table lands, cool and healthy, 3 
the most pat & populated. part of thé country. © ; 
The Magdalena River, in the east, rises in the high 
Andes and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 
18 miles from Barranquilla. It is navigable for 
river steamers for 930 miles, as far as Jiradot. — 
Steamers ascend to LaDorado, 590 miles. In 1928.down 
river cargo. amounted to 209,181 metric tons, and up» 
river cargo to 387,154 tons. Low water greatly 
impedes navigation. Railroads serve to transport — 
freight and passergers around the rapids and from 
Jiradot to Bogota. The total mileage of railroads 
was 1,470 in 1928, with 400 under construction and 
bulk of the transportation in the interior 1s on — 
mule back, ~ : ' ee 
- Phe population is mainly whites and_half-castes, 
only 108 428 Indians being returned. Bogota, the 
capital, situated 8,600 Teet_ above the sea, has” 
@ university, founded in 1572, a large hbrarr. & i q 
‘ © ” 


“ 


| oi 


i 


 pulso 


Vere ae 


museum and observatory. The Roman Catholic | 


is the prevailing religion, but all are tolerated. 
‘The standing army consists of about 6,000 men, 
with a reserve of 362,700. Military service is com- 
ry: There is no navy. ‘ 


The country is divided into 14 departments, 


2 YIntendencias and 7 comisarias, with Governors 


appointed by the President. The Federal Con- 
gress consists of a Senate of 34 members, elected 


for a term of 4 years, and a House of Representa- 


tives of 92, elected directly by the people every. 


two years. 

There were in 1925, 6,514 primary schools with 

413,508 pupils. The appropriation for education 
that year was 4,782,950 pesos. 
The forests are extensive, much mahogany, cedar 
and dyewood being exported. Colombia contains 
the great emerald mines of the world, the chief 
‘mines being owned by the state. The country is 
rich in minerals—gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
iron, lead and coal are mined, The Government- 
owned salt mines at Zi uira are a great source 
-of revenue. Coffee, cotton, bananas, cocoa, vege- 
tables, ivory, tobacco, and wheat are the chief 
agricultural products. Cattle raising is extensive. 
Some woolen and cotton stuff is manufactured for 
home consumption, aiso iron. 


The coffee crop in 1926 from 331,301,000 trees, 
was 2,760,848 bags of 138 pounds each. Export 
in 1926 was 147,255 metric tons, valued at $83,080,- 
000; in 1927, 151,730. metric tons valued at $79,808- 
000, and in 1928, 174,888 tons. Exports of bananas 


tn 1926 was 238,820 metric tons (11,000,000 bunches) 
valued at $5,211,000, in 1927 196,624 metric tons 


444.744 barrels; in 1925 
6,443,527 barrels; 


_ Export of 
in 195; an 


1923 the reforms they suggested, 
was ad k 


quiring 


(8,454,000 bunches) valued at $5,587,000, and in 
1928, $230,368 metric tons (10,221,426 ‘bunches) 
valued at $8,884,862.. Sugar production in 1924 was 
125,000 sacks. 


The production of crude petroleum in 1924 was 
1 708 barrels; in 1926 
f in 1927, 15,760,797 barrels; and 
in 1928, 19,896,797 barrels. The oil wells are at 
Barranca on the Magdalena River, 360 miles from 
Cartagena. A pipe line with a dally capacity of 
30,000 barrels of crude oil was officially opened 
May 1, 1926. Its capacity has since been increased 
‘to 50,000 barrels a day \ 
‘old was $2,078,739 in 1924; $1,610,095 
F $1,521,929 in {In 1926; and $2.000/000 
in 1927. Export of platinum was $3,600,000 in 1923; 
$5,338,126 In 1924; and /$4,681,489 in 1926; and 
$3,500, in 1927, about one-half the world’s supply. 
‘The yearly emerald output, a government monopoly, 
is about $250,000. 
The country, originally conquered by Spain 
and ruled by her for 800 years, won Its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
in 1811-24, the liberator, Simon Bolivar, establish- 
ing the Republic of Colombia in 1819. Venezuela 
and EHeuador withdrew in 1829-30, and there were 
frequent uprieings during the century, culminat- 


_ ing in the secession of Panama in 1903, since which 


the republic has been tranquil. Under the treaty 
with the United States adjusting the loss of Panama 
feted by the United States Senate April 20, 
921, and by the Colombian Congress Dee. 24, 
1921), Colombla has received in com 
$25, ,000 from the United States, which 
chiefly applied to railroad construction. It 
estimated that $220,000,000 American capital is 
(1928) invested in the country. . 

An advisory commission of North American 
financial experts visited Colombia on invitation of 
President Ospina, and Congress put Into effect in 
he gold standard 


pages 
1923, for the conversi 
national debt. 


The peso remained stable at or about par 
cents) throughout 1926, 1927 and 1928. 
Pras Re net ers pe ' i 

j ank of the Republic on June 30, 1928, h: 

50,977,312, with a cover of gold in its vauits 
23,410,000, and gold held in banks abroad, $39, 
.234, or total reserve of 103.92 per cent. 

A $35,000,000 6% 33-year bond Issue was floated 
at 95 In New York on April 1, 1928, the 
With the. completion of ts “ane 

e completion is finance Colombia’ 
national debt, Both ah ag and oxterne! 1s a oe 
mately, $80,440,000, less than $11 per’ capita, re- 
$7,238,807 for annual services, 


(= 97.3 
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highway construction. 


lombia; Costa Ri a. 


ca. 


Exports... 
$42,969,272 $51,323,547 
59,475,343 58,648,305 
50,950,225 3,429,199 
83,538,054 $2,110,879 
109,729,749 109,043,863 
125,765,863 128,514,397 
123,453,000 113,909,000 


Trade with the United States was: 3 ‘ 
Cal. Year, Imports. Exports, 
1922 . $20,136,708 $36,064,459 
1923. . 22,297,726 45,705,602 
1924. . 28,671,838 — 57,728,893 
1925. 41,376,562 63,376,024 
1926. 49,282,028 241,67 
1927. .. 48,693,747 ,803,3 
AGAR: ve evhthntesv cer dues 58,595,919 94,619,472 


COSTA RICA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 23,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, census, May 1927, 471,524. 
CAPITAL, San Jose, p., census 1927, 50,580. 
Other cities, Limon, 15,624 Cartago, 14,883. 
President, Sr. Don Cleto Gonzales Viquez, 1928-32. 
inaugurated May 8, 1928. 
Premier, Sr. Don Tomas Soley Guell (Finance). 


Costa Rica, the southern state of Central Amer! 
has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the north an 
Panama on the south. The lowlands by the Carib- 
bean have a ical climate. Bananas are culti- 
vated, 8,561,000 bunches valued at $6,421,000 being 
exported in 1926, 7,852,490 bunches. valued at 
ag ed in 1927, and 7,307,858 bunches in 1928. 
he interior plateau, with an altitude of about 
4,000 feet, has a temperate climate. Coffee is the 
chief crop; exports in 1928 amounted to 44,250,000 
peso. rhe export of cacao in 1928 was 43,005,172 
(a 


The forests are extensive, but little lumbering is 
done. Agriculture and stock raising are the chief 
industries. Gold and silver mining is an important 
industry on the Pacific ssope._ Port Limon Is the 
center of the banana trade. In 1927, 696 vessels 
tonnage 1,321,637, entered the ports. There are 430 
mises of railroads the line from Port Limon to San 
Jose, 103 miles, has unusual, scenic charm. The 
Pacific railway is being electrified. 

Congress passed Aug. 4, 1928, a law which nation- 
alizes all electric power available to form a govern- 
ment electric service. 

The Constitution, ecb Dec. 7, 1871, has been 
many times modified. The eeeenre wer is vested 
in a Chamber of Deputies, 43 in number, with four- 
year terms, one-half elected directly every two years 
four venre appoinia's Ministry of ha” the Mout 

‘3 a Min of six. e 
Catholie is the religion of the state. ee 

Primary education is compulsory and free. In the 
primary schools on March 1, 1926, 41,926 pupils 
were enrolled, and in the normal and secondary 
schools 518 women and 678 men. The Government 
spent 2,593,318 colones on education in 1923. 
Illiteracy in 1927 was 23.6%. ; 

The National Police have taken over the duties 
of the army. 


Budgets in colones, (sayals fe cents) were: 


1924 23:259°080 "Joa mV pa 
dace Pe ee dontonn 20,433, 
1925. cc. c oss crdeces 5, 02B 781231 Fer ono 
a pay Rati 27,417,348  22'611'489 
Legg 7) eee ESTE SR BO,S84122  25,319)1 
192801 SEOHAG SE: Watery 33,318,699  28°406'444 


The public debt on June 30, 1927 was: External 
68,993,444 colones; interna! ) 5 : 
floating, 12,765,200 polomee ee, enanen 

The gold reserve of the Internati 1 
26, 1928. was $1,494,643 oats or pote 
in ‘circulation Apr. 22, 1929, 3 O26 450 colones.. 


Imports and exports, in dollars, were: 
Imports. 


Feb 


$12,003,017 sin kee 
211°18'820'944 16418/098 


. 138,826,000 18,962,000 
= TERR G0 ESBE Bas 


5 ins nicl 


ip 


colones) ;’ notes’ 
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ign Countries—Cuba. 
. . 5 ims eS ‘ 
5,830,072 tons. To further control and restrict 
ports. | production the Sugar Detense Act passed Oct. 4, 
.480 | 1927 authorizes a Soares H on five to survey the = 
situation on whose finding the President may ach 
‘by decree, also the creation of the Cuban ger Ae 
Export Corporation, to the stock of which every 
planter must subscribe, to market the crop:” 
__ Pres. "Machado signed, Jan. 20, 1928, a- decree 
“Axing the Cuban sugar-crop for 1927-28 at 4,000,000 
jong tons, of which 3,300,000 tons (with the 250,- 
000 tons left over from the 1927 crop) is allotted to — 
the United States, 150,000 tons to local consumption 
and the balance for export to other countries. — } 
Rum, molasses and alcohol are important by — 
prodticts. + MERA 
Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 
and efgarets is the second industry of the island. ~ 
‘The total value of the crop is between $70,000,000 - 
and $80,000,000 annually; the tobacco manufac- 
tured in Cuba in 1925 was valued at $54,389,761. 
The total tobacco export trade was: 1925-26, $39 
628,224; 1926-27, $38,341,547; 1927-28, $40,000,000. ‘et 
The Cuban Chamber of Commerce in January © ; 
1928 estimated the investment of United States 


\ 


6,035,398 
5,569,734 


4 
, . 


CUBA, REPUBLIC OF 


_ARWA; 41,634 square miles; Including the Isle of 
s* Pines (1,180 square miles) and surrounding keys, 
*O- about 44,164 square miles. 

“POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1925, 8,413,216 
a0 exclusive of the Isle of Pines (4,817). White, 
ioe eindes Ai colored, 829,201; unclassified ye 


i? 


Ch 


. Provinces: Pinar del Rio, 276,206; Habana, 
» 916,999; Matanzas, 332,277; Santa Clara, 713,- 


ox, 882; Camaguey, 243,982; Oriente, 844,582; im- 1 c Sta 
=) Migrants, 85,288. Census Bureau estimate, June capital in Cuba as 90% of the total foreign invest- 
2¢-30, 1928, 3,579,507. ment and classifies it as follows: —_. . eS 
2GAPITAL and chief port, Havana. Population, Bugar indlstry: .. 2... 0.0. sia bebe . ..-8800,000,000 
= =cepsus of Dec. 31, 1925, 562,968; other cities, Realty holdingS.........ereereersere 150,000,000 
‘ (4, Bantiago, 141,124; Camaguey, $2,042; Cienfuegos, | Railroads .,...........eece eee eeeeee 120,000,000 
©* 173;281; Guantanamo, 51,947; Santa Clara, 70,- | Government bonds......----++++++++ 110,000,000 
“a 852; Matanzas, 66,767; Sancti Spiritus, 88,608; | Public VUPHUEAES S52 5 sists s:ois'a'e a Seta -. 110,000,000 — 
an Manzanillo, 61,742; Pinar del Rio, 49,864; Trini- | Industrials. .......+.seesee eres i 10,000. 
ws dad, 45.229; Moron, 47,080. "EODROCO SK yin ss cdee dinlp su bls nuts ah wlorelarare 
» President, Dr. Gerardo Machado (Liberal), born Commerce. .....eeeee scene 
1873, inaugurated May 20, 1925, for term of four nee tose ele cranes 


_years. Reelected, unopposed, Nov. 1, 1928 for a 

term of six years beginning May 20, 1929. 
Premier, Dr. Rafael Martinez Ortiz (State). 

Cuba, the “Pearl of the Antilles,” largest island 
of the West Indies, lies between the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic Ocean on the 
north and the Caribbean Sea on the south. Key 
West, Fla., is about 100 miles a little to the east ot 
north of Havana. The Windward Passage, 50 miles 
wide, separates it from Hajti to the east, and Jamaica 
(British) lies 85 miles to the south. Yucatan is 130 
miles to the west. From San Antonio, the western 
extremity, to Cape: Maysi, the eastern, the length is 
730 miles, and the breadth averages 50 miles, with a 
maximum of: 160 miles. 1ts area nearly equals that 
of Pennsylvania. The coast line, including the 
larger keys, is about 2,500 miles in length. It has 
numerous safe and commodious harbors, notably 
that of Havana, one of the finest and safest in the 
‘world. Other first-class harbors are Bahia Honda, 
Matanzas, Cardenas, Nuevitas and Nipe on the 
and Santiago and Cienfuegos on the 
aid also Guantanamo, now a United States naval 
‘station. 

‘Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Proyince in the 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente ae aa ana : 
where they reach 2 genre e790 feed) ag the high- | 000.000. A $50,000,000 5%, construction Joan was 
est point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but negotiated with the Chase Matton ice! ot N 
‘Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. The York on June 22, 1928. President) Machado on Ma 
uplands ye pee at ees We Sirs ae 
forests, the scenery is wild and very beau , an 

ze é : i of | Vehicles were registered. bk ae a 
ise oe oi Crcineate: es Bey erate vans a “In 1928, 6,500 vessels of 21,486,978 tonnage entered he 
continuous belt of plantations. Grazing, tobacco i aR) if 


Miscellaneous 


Total of British investments in Cuba is officlally 
estimated at £14,000,000. ese ot eer ‘ 
From the Isle of Pines 220,000 cases of grape- 
fruit valued at $554,800 were shipped to the United = 
States in 1926, and 40,000 to England. = 


Stock raising is an important industry, the eattle * 
6. 7. Mab y 


Cuba had in 1927, 3,025 miles of railroads, exelid- 
ing the private nes connecting the sugar plantations =! 
with the trunk lines, rl Sag 


Cuba, discovered by Columbus in 1492 and first 


; and general farm lands cover the lower slopes of the ; 
. hills There are 13,000,000 aeres of uncleared | settled by the Spanish in 1511, attained ee ah, 
forest land. dence of Spain by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 1, 1898, : 
which ended the Spanish-American War. A Con- “bE 


was adopted Feb. 21, 1901. It provides for a Pres- i 
ident and Vice President, elected for four years. y ‘ pt 
tree, rising to | direct vote; a Senate of 24 members (four from each ~ > 
peter ¢ the six peoy Dees) and a House of Representatives be gs 

d vegetables | 0: members. ;. Rat: et Me 
mperature is 76° Amendments voted by. Congress June 21, A827. Fy 
Hardy, conde | 4 sRProrovi dd thas’ the presidents tern shall Be 

3 wi t a destructiv ie pope | 9, , provide tha e preside: ‘ber ss) 
passes a about 60 oer ¢ 30 per | six years and that he be ineligible for re-election; — a 
- 
ae 
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‘ r that the office of vice president is abolished with © 
oa Sister uh oy = ta ane re in Cees degtto pee eat 9 

i i on the Secretary 0: ate Ww: a ne ti rithin =” 
gis dela and He | 60 days; that the number of Senators is increased to” #3 
32 and their term of office to nine years, that the ni’ 
14 
" 


has been the, 

number of representatives is jnereased ‘to 128 -(one 
for each 25,000 inhabitants) and term increased to 
6 years with national elections every 3 years. and 
that the franchise is extended to ali males over oT, 
a two-thirds vote in each house of Congress: being ~ 
empowered to grant the franchise to women. ‘The ‘ 
“provinces. and municipalities have a large measure i 
of home rule. i 


petrol “egg of the United’ States atithorized 
ees ime. President | to hand over the Government-to the — 
B35, whien. Sore eel | Cuban. people on the condition that the. so-called 
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- favor of Cuba all claim of the title by the United 
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~ “Republic should neyer enter into any compact with a 


7h - Imports. Exports. 

- tain a Government capable of protecting life, prop- S Z ae : 
erty and individuai liberty, and for discharging the nee Mis bavivess San Maes gintiiee Ore One 
obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the | j993°°"*" BITS P Sow tee 268951106 421/097°643 
_ treaty of peace on the United States, now «to be 1OS4 ele = Ta Gan 290'372'782 43 4865295 
uysumed and undertaken by the Government of | j995°°°"* e hte re rae 397'324'477 -353°984'156 
Cuba.”” This was made on June 12, 1901, a part of 19060 et he a ee 360'826.456 301°708'731 
ie Cae eerton. On Feb. 24, 1902. tha sleation of 1OD7 Se MeL Dey * Das D537, 3384 062 ‘304 367, 706 

residen omas Estrada Palma) took p an Se Ln NAETS BT REG thet 7204, 

the United States formally transferred control of the ee a pe ne 211,918,338 278,069,689 

_ island to the National! Government. The coaling Exporta 
stations, Guantanamo Bay and Bahia Honda, were | j999 $267 B36 803 
teased ta the United States on July 2, 1903, at an 376/442'581 
annual rental of $2,000. ; 361°720 542 
_ Notable work was, accomplished by the United 261,672,858 
States Military Government under Gens. Brooks 250,600,076 

and Wood, especially the stamping out of yellow 256,785,550 } 

fever. 202,677,889 


assistance of Major Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, U. 8S. 
_ Novy. 1, 1920, was very stormy, and interpretations 


Bee _ Under the influence ot Gen. Crowder the Congress 
peony 

i 

or ‘President to shift the personnel of various Govern- 

_ efficiency, certain judiciary reforms, the clearing up 


_ The issue in 30-year 5'4 per cent. bonds was floated 


921 in 1926. 
amounted to $35,510,821 for 55,000 depositors. 


7 Cuba jis the sixth best customer of the United 
2 an 
ee 


 gueceed Dr. Zayas, the vote being: Liberal, 167,330; 


¥, 


» the Spanish-American treaty of 1898, confirmed by 


- primary schools with 449,478 pupils and 7,350 
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Piatt amendment, adopted by Congress March 2,| — E 
1901, be accepted. This provided that the Cuban | y 


Se 


foreign power that would impair her independence; 
that she would contract no excessive debt; 
that the acts of the United States In Cuba during and 


ciate 1222 68,500,000 
rac were Da tenlees,« Wel. O45,200) 


after the war be validated; that the Cuban Govern- - 
_ ment shouid carry out certain ae for the sanitation ee at DER SO See ee 
of the island; that certain lands necessary for coaling | 1997-93°° "71° ° 777° 7° * 80988" 929'540 
or naval stations be leased to the United States, and ea) BAO 00 387310 


“that the Cuban Government consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to intervene for 
the preservation of Cuban independence and to main- 


WA are & 85,392,151 


_ Political disturbances occasioned intervention by 
the United States in August, 1906, which continued 
until Jan. 28, 1909, when the National Government 
was resumed after the institution of electoral re- 
forms, and the last American soldiers left the island 
April 1, 1909. A new electoral law, drawn with the 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 54,195 square miles; viz: Bohemia, 20,102; 
Moravia and Silesia, 10,336; Slovakia, 18,893; 
Carpathian Russinia, 4,864. 

POPULATION, census of Feb. 15, 1921, 13,613,172: 
viz.: Czechoslovaks, 8,760,937; Germans, 3,123,- 
568; Magyars, 745,431; Ruthenians, 461,849; 
Jews, 180,855; Poles, 75,853; others, 25,871; and 
238,808 non-citizens. Ext’d 1928; 14,523,186, 

CAPITAL, Praha (Prague); pop., 676,657; other 
cities, Brno (Brunn), pop. 221,758; Plzen (Pilsen), 
108,023; Bratislava ( burg), 93,189; Olomoue, 
57,206; Kosice, 52,898; 78 others from 10,000 up. 

President, Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, born 1850; 
took office Nov. 14, 1918; re-elected May 28, 1920; 
reelected May 27, 1927. 

Premier, Fraptisek ‘Udrzal (Agrarian), Feb. 1, 1929. 

Minister for. Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eduard Benes, 
National Socialist. 


Czechoslovakia is a Central European republic, 
about the size of the State of Illinois, pounded os 
the north by Germany and Poland and on the south 
by Roumania, Hungary and Austria. Its extreme 
length from east to west is 600 miles and its width 
varies from 50 to 100 miles. 

It comprises the territories of the ancient Bo- 
hemian kingdom (Bohemia, Moravia and a part, of 
Silesia), and the upper parts of former Hungary 
known as Slovakia and Carpathian Russinia, the 
latter forming 2n autonomous part. 

Czechoslovakia is one of Europe's richest countries 
agriculturally. It is becoming a land of peasant 
holdings, the number of farms being 3,791,621. 

Immense quantities of foodstuffs are exported, 
country in Kurope. Agtoulttre ines hoon eee 
co ‘ope. griculture has n 
toe benintion ot, tha IMikiealnS ma 

questration 0} e land to artitioned off 
began in earnest in 1923, when 465,000 acres, ene 
tirely agricultural, were partitioned; in 1924 350 
esta were broken up and more than 500,000 
—— pelea st = 1927 gs wee about 1,500,000 
‘arms, under 5 acres in size, from 5 to 12 
35% from 12 to 50 acres, a x 


_A,, Was passed in August, 1919. The election of 


put on the new laws brought about a deadlock. 
Gen. Crowder was sent to Cuba in January, 1921, 
again as personal representative of President Wilson, 
to straighten matters out, the result being the inau- 
guration of Dr. Alfredo Zayas on May 20, 1921. 


passed, during the summer session of 1922, five 
reform measures—the reorganization of the National 
‘system of accounting, the suspension of certain 
provisions of the civil service law to permit the 


ment departments in the interest of economy and 


of current indebtedness, and the flotation of a foreig 
loan of $50,000,000, the latter authorized Oct. 7. 


in New York in January, 1923, at 96.77. 


The foreign debt on Feb, 28, 1929 was 93,720,674, 
all floated in New York; and the internal debt $10,- 

,200. The peso (equals $1.00) is the unit of cure 
rency. The country is on a gold basis. 


_ Bank clearings in Havana amounted to $914,637,- 
avings accounts on Dec. 31, 1926, 


States, which sold her 62.1% of her imports in 1927 
(61.4% in 1926). The United States took 79.1% of 
Cuba's exports in 1927 (80.4% in 1926). 


‘Gen, Machado (Liberal) was elected President 
over Gen. Menocal (Conservative) Nov. 1, 1924, to 


a 
“ 


Cana ol prs o8C uae Fopulers, (thrown ae 
lachado), 23,768. e reelected, uno 

Noy. 1, 1928. for a six-year term; and insusurated 
7 fai 1929 in the handsome new $16,000,000 
cap 


- The Isle of Pines treaty (Hay-Quesada), which 
had been before the United States Senate since 
1904, was ratified by that body by a vote of 63 to 
(14 on March 13, 1925, and ratifications were ex- 
changed on March 23. The treaty relinquishes in 


mie 
spirits. 
Livestock Dec. 31, 1925 numbered: cattle 4,691,320; 
horses 740,202; pigs 2,539,201; shi i28;" 
oats Lat701,» : J eep 861,128; and 
‘orests cover 33 per cent. of the 34,685,248 acres 
Czechoslovakia or 11,485,232 acres; the viet in 1926, 
15,800,000 cubic metres (558,000,000 cubie feet.) 
They are so handled as to permit the use of only the 
annual increment, and produce at present more wood 
Stine went eat cat . 
in weal at, coal. iron, graphite, 
lead, gold, silver pon gnrmels being Gada 
Coal production was anthracite, 1928, 15,171,403 
metric tons; 1927, 14,669,977; 1926, ’14,176,998: 
bituminous (lignite) 1928, ‘20,709 558 tons: 
1927, 19,620,637; 1926, 18,515,666. 
1928, 271 mines producing, employing 94,4 


States to the Isle of Pines which might arise from 


mrants of coaling and naval stations and protects 
the rights of American residents. American in- 
vestments in the Isle of Pines amount to $21,000,000 
and about 700 native Americans live there. 


"The army numbers 12,500 men; reserve, 300,000. 


The Education Act of 1899 established a system 
‘ot primary and secondary schools, with compulsory 
attendance, under which education has progressed 
greatly. A wide system of kindergartens and night 
schools has been added. In 1927 there were 6,952 


teachers. There were 525 private schools with 
31,949 pupils and 1668 teachers. The University 
of Havana (founded 1721) in 1929 had 5,272 
students. The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 
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The production of iron ore was; in 1928, 1,779,000 
metric tons; 1927, 1,590,527; 1926, 1,421,174; of pig 
irot: in 1928, 1,592,600 metric tons; 1927, 1,260,363; 
of stecl in 1928, 1,992,000 metric tons; 1927, 1,692,- 
Bele and of petroleum, 1925, 97,538 barrels; 1927, 
116,318 barrels; 1926, -154,966 barrels. 

-©zechosiovakia joined the European Steel cartel 
in Jan. 1927. in July, 1928 she was permitted un- 
limited comestic production but her export quota 
was fixea at 432,836 metric tons, which equals her 
exact export of 1927. 

Unemployment reached its peak in January, 1923, 

with a total of 441,075. The situation steadily 
improved, the nuniber on Dee 31, 1925, being 
47,362; and or. June 30, 1926, 68,044. It grew worse 
fu the winter reaching 130,000 Nov. 1, but dropped 
to 80.000 May 1, 1927, 53,242 Jan 1929. From 1918 
to Mareh 31, 1925, the state has psid out 1,201 
million crowns in benetits to unemployed workers; 
payments in 1924 being 140 miliion crowns. State 
insurenee against sickness and eld age went into 
operation July 1,'1926. It applies to over 250,000 
workers. Emigration was 39,429 in 1922; 32,341 in 
1923, 54,373 in 1924, 19,350 in 1925, 26,129 in 1926, 
23,596 in 1927. 
. Factories numbered in 1927, 11,738; textile, 1,996; 
gluss and imitation prec ous. stones, 2,155; f tuffs, 
1,849; furniture and wood, 1,383; machinery, 883; 
metal, 879; paper, 380; chemicals, 639. 


o 
x 


The railro mileage was in 1926, 8,530; 6,859 
state owned. The railroads showed a surplus in 
1926 of 65,128,161 crowns (about $1,930,000) 


of receipts over expenses. The peace treaty gave 
Czechoslovakia, which has no outlet to the sea, 
200 miles distant, the right to certain wherves in 
Hamburg and $tettin. The Dunaj (Danube) is 
the principal waterway, its chief port being Bratis- 
.lava (Pressburg). On the Labe (Elbe), which 
flows from Czechoslovakia through _ Germany 
~~ ee ports are Usti (Aussig) and Decin (Tet- 
schen). 

The Czechoslovaks is a term for two branches of 
the same Slay nation. The beginning of the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Bohemia in Central Europe 
reaches to the fifth century. In 1526 the Habsburgs 
were elected to the throne of Bohemia, which thus 
became united through a common dynasty _ to 
Austria and Hungary. Religicus persecution in the 
seventeenth century led to unsuccessful rebellions 
and to the loss of independence. -The persecution 
of the Czechs by the Habsburgs left great bitter- 
ness. In its present form Czechoslovakia is a crea- 
tion of the war coming inte existence Oct. 28, 1918, 
on the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
of which it was the northwest portion bordering on 
Germany and Poiand. ‘The Constitutiou of the 
republic was adopted by the National Assembly on 
Feb. 29, 1920, providing for a National Assembly 
with legislative authority over the whole country, 
Carpathian -Russinia to have autonomy. The 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and with 
proportional representation, is composed of 4 
C©hamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, 300 members; 
and a Senate, eight-year tenure, 150 members; 
both in joint session to elect the President of the 
republic for a seven-year term; the President to 
be the head of the army, authorized to declare 
war with the consent of the Assembly, and ap- 
point Ministers and officials. Freedom of speech 
and. religion are guaranteed. 

The election of Nov. 15, 1925, returned repre- 
sentatives of thirteen parties, the Government 
coulition, numbering 80 in the Senate and 159 
in tee Chamber. The composition cf the Chamber 
was: Social-Democrats, 29; Agrarian, 45; Catholics, 
54; National Socialists, ; others, 32; German 
Social Democrats, 17; other German, 54; Com- 
munists, 41; and Senate, Social-Democrats, 14; 
Agrarian, 23; Catholics, 28; National Socialists, 14; 

7 Social Democrats, 9; other 


+ Czechoslovak Church, 525,333; Jews, 354,342; 
rites Catholies, 535,450; Russian Orthodox, 73,097; 
others, 25,291. } : ; re 
In 1920 the Reformed Clergy of Czechoslovakia 
decided to withdraw from the jurisdiction of the 
Pope and found a national church, called Czecho- 
slovak -chureh,” with a membership of over 500,000. 
was arranged with the Vatican 
which diocesan boundaries were 
rearranged to conform to National boundaries; It 


Byitac 
and free exercise of religious 


to ; 
’ ‘beliefs was guaranteed to ail creeds. : 


Education is compulsory between. the, ages of 
six and fourteen. Literacy is almost universal, 
sicepeng in Slovakia aud Carpathian Russinia. 

ere are 31 October, 1927, 14,333 elementar 
schools with 1 451,636 pupils, and 1 781 edvended 
schools with 277,541 pupils. Secondary Latin and 
technical schools (gymnasia and real-schools) were, 
in 1926-27, 356 with 102,366 students. There: are 
four polytechnics with university rank, colleges of 
mining engineering, veterinary science, agriculture 
and fine arts. The Czech University of Prague is 
celebrated. Founded in 1348, students mumber 
8,225; the German University at Prague having 
3,651-and two other universities 3,524. 

Universal military service for men between 20 and — 
50 was enacted in 1920, service to be for 14 months. 
When mobilization is decreed, all from 17 to 60 are 
liable for service. Peacetime army strength ‘is 
according to the new law 140,000 men in the period 
from Oct. 1 to March 31, and only 100,000 men from 
April 1 to Sept. 30, Reserves number 1,524,000. 
The budget of the Ministry of National Defense for 
1922 was fixed at 3,119,000,000 crowns; for 1923, 
2,775,000,000; for 1924, 2,299,973 630; for 1925, 
1,815,435,710; for 1926, 1,935,402,500; for 1927, 
eth aarti for 1928, 1,400,000,000, and for 1929; 

With Yugo-Slavia and Roumania, Czechoslovakia 
formed the ‘‘Little Entente,’’ designed for pro- 
tection against Magyar aggression, as a aefense 
against Bolshevism should the Soviet armies pass 
the Russian frontier, and to promote trade on the 
Danube. These treaties were renewed at a conference 
in May 21, 1929. In February, 1924, France and 
Czechoslovakia signed a treaty to “safeguard their 
common interests in case they are threatened,” 

The public debt taken over from the former 
Austro-Hungarian bank under the treaty of peace 
amounted to 10,099 million Czechoslovakian crowns, 
This is being amortized by capital levies, which have 
so far brought. in 4,048 million crowns. The total 
debt on Jan. 1, 1928 was 36,853,662,438 crowns of - 
which 4,200,000,000 was the currency debt. 

Czechoslovakia on Feb. 15, 1928 called the balance 
due, $21,700,000, of its 732% loan which was floated 
on the New York Market in October 1925 at 96. 
Funds to meet the payment made in April were 
derived from rev¢ nues and the flotation of an internal 
15 year 5% loan of 450 million crowns. 

The new Czechoslovak National Bank began 
business on April 1, 1926, with a note circulation 
of 7,147,000,000 crowns and a metallic cover of 
1,137,000,000 crowns, or 27 per cent. The note 
circulation on Aug, 31, 1929 was 7,500,000,000 
crowns, and reserves 2,216,000,000. 

The crown (= 20.3 cents at par of exchange) is the 
unit of currency. It has been stabled at 2.96 cents 
since 1922, its gold value being fixed at 44.58 grams. 
of pure gold or 33.75 crowns to the American gold 
dollar. { 

An agreement to fund Czechoslovakia’s debt to 
the United States at $115,000,000 to be paid ini 
instalments of about $3,000,000 annually repre- 
senting interest-of 3 per cent. for ten years and | 
3% per cent. thereafter, was reached in Washing- 
ton on Oct. 9, 1925. : 

‘The chief exports are sugar, lumber, wool, glass, 
and metal goods; the chief imports are foodstuffs, 
iron, rubber and dyes. 

Recént budgets in thousands of Czech crowns 


Revenues. i 

* di dice dee viee owe vie LS 884/210) | 10,8705020 
cee iiewaa, 18,812,500 5 ha aaieet 
1024. scisclscseseeesecese, 16,301,204) | 16,998j977 
Waantdess RedunU eho 1573,386 

9 ore OPP TEETLUT 10,086,752" 10,070,274 
tray ag et a A AR ne Me NE "703,505 
1928... cllcsesccceerene 9,562,270). “9,538,078 
1920... lisuc li sccceceders 9,569,908" © | 9,534,383 


Imports and exports in thousands of Czech crowns: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
the vidiew se 22,432,293 29,311,386 
oe 18,086,349 
12,573,315 
17,035,375 
3:798,9 
17,858,000 
20) 135,438 
21,227,610 
Cal, Year. mports. Exports. 
TOB2. coc cav ccs swetesces ss sB1,J47,977)° $16,608282 
1993) ic sedi sever es +e+ + 21080,000 16,872,617 
1004 Fics nec ccce sane oes 2200/0850) 22,4082 
O26. liclileliscec ces + 29854353 | 22,887,821 
1926 ycviececcsrsc soe sss POGT RIS 28,301,826 
aoe ee ite lassen sth sc CSAM CORN Oly ROAD 
T0282. eliliisceeces ee 5,340,709 ~ 36,800,185 
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DANZIC, FREE CITY OF 


AREA, 754 square miles. : . 
PU RAT ION: conan 2am: cer oe 386,000; 
F er cent. German, er cent. Poles. 

s Senate President, Dr. Heinrich Sahm, elected 1920. 

- High Commissioner, Count Manfred Gravinas, ap- 
pointed by. the tin a of Nations, Sept. 22, 1928. 
Diplomatic and consular representatives of Polano 

have charge of the interests of the Free City of 
Danzig in the United States. 

The Free City of Danzig, the history of which 

goes back nine centuries, covers a territory of 729 
_ square miles on the Baltic Sea, with the Polish 

corridor to the west. Poland to the south, and Hast 

Prussia, of which it was formerly a part, to the 

east, ‘he River Vistula, coming from the extensive 

- Polish hinterland, runs through the district to the 
Baltic. ‘The bay is sheltered by a peninsula, and 

the port is of great importance because of its con- 
nection through waterways and railroads with the 

neighboring states. To the west the land is hilly 
and well wooded; to the east, flat and very fertile. 

The municipal part of Danzig, with its incorporated 
suburbs, had on July 1, 1925, a population of 226,- 
000. The shipyards are important. There are 16,312 

farms, with 47,375 farmers and agricultural workers. 

The Free City of Danzig was established under 

the Treaty of Versailles (Article 102) to create a 
port for Poiand, on Nov. 15, 1920. It is a sovereign 

and independent city and state, and in peace and 
in war is under the protection of the League of 

Nations, which guarantees her constitution that was 

proclaimed in its final form on July 12, 1922. This 

_ provides for a Volkstag of 120 members elected by 

wo pre ortional representation for four years. The vote 
is direct and secret, suffrage being exercised by all 

_ men and women over twenty. The Senate consists 

of twenty-two members elected from the Volkstag; 

the President and seven of these are Chief Senators, 

_ form the Ministry, and are elected for a four-year 

term. The Vice President and remaining Senators 
are elected for the life of the Volkstag. The Senate 

: takes part in the passage of laws, but is at the same 
*% time the supreme authority and government of the 

_ Free City. It directs the policy of the state; is 

responsible to the Volkstag, and if a member should 

lose its confidence by an expressed resolution of 

‘the House, he must resign his office. Each ad- 

* ministrative department is under a Senator. 

‘In the election Nov. 13, 1927 the Socialists re- 
turned 42 deputies (vote 61,588), Centrists 15, (vote 
_ 26,090), Liberals 9 (vote 14,531), These combine to 
-_ eontrol the government. In the opposition are: 

- German Nationalists, 25 (vote 35,820); German 
Racialists, extreme reactionaries, 2 (vote 4,671); 
Communists, 8 (vote 11,695), and minor parties, 19. 
The Polish Republic has no sovereign rights in 
4 the Free City. The relations between the two 

states are, determined by three treaties. Under 

the Treaty of Versailles Poland is charged with 
the conduct of the foreign affairs of the Free City; 

__ the two states have also formed, by treaty, a common 

fyi customs and economic union under the Polish law; 

‘ te the administration of the customs within the 

+ territory of the Free State is performed by Danzig 

authority. The management of the railways, save 
in purely local requirements, has also been under- 
taken by Poland, and is conducted by a special 

administration in which a Danzig delegate rep- 

_ resents the city's requirements. The administration 

of the harbor and waterways is given over to a 

: special board of Harbor Administration, consisting 

of an equal number of Danzig and Polish members, 

| whose President is a Swiss subject. 

. The Polish Government has a diplomatie rep- 
resentative in Danzig to mediate between his coun- 

try and the Free City. The League of Nations 

- maintains a High Commissioner in Danzig, who, on 

_ appeal, decides all disputes which may arise between 
Danzig and the Polish Republic owing to their neigh- 
-borly relationships or economic connections. Both 
parties have the right of appeal against his decisions 
to the Council of the League of Nations in Geneva, 

Education is free and compulsory from 6 to 14 

The Free City had 322 schools in 1927 with 


r. 
rs 


s 


= years.’ 
Batrz upils and 1,469 teachers. Fe 
> aa Danzig suffered severely because of the collapse 


___ of the German mark and the disorganization in that 
3 country in 1923. In September, 1923, in agreement 
with Poland, the Free City adopted a new currency 
with a unit known as the gulden, to equal in value 
one-twenty-fifth of the English pound. new 
bank of issue was established. On June 30, 1928 
the bank had a reserve of 18,178,000 gulden in gold, 
a 26,660,000 in foreign bills, etc., and a note circulation 
. of 37,352,000. The year passed without incurring a 
deficit and the budget for 1924 was balanced at 
86,054,570 gulden ($15,489,822 converted ‘at one 

; gulden = 18 cents); budget for 1925 balanced at 
114,900,000 gulden, for 1926 at 117;857,180 gulden, 


f 


Y rm hes 3 F 
nari ct 
= oy yes 
for 1927 O 1928 
117,028,59 ra : “ye 
A loan for $4,500,000 was floated in Vis pert 


1927 for | 
rafic has grown from 2,453,000 
in 1912 to F897 613 lan 1927, ; 


The chief exports are now lumber, grain and su; 
Of grain 187,000 tons were shipped in 1925, 272, 
in 1926 and 56,000 in 1927. Sugar exports amoun' 
to 185,000 metric tons in 1926; and 139,000 in 1927. 
Lumber exports in 1925 amounted to 901,916 tons; 
in 1926 to 1,391,000 tons, and in 1927, 1,749,000. tons. 


DENMARK. KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 16,570 square miles; ineludi he Far 

Islands (540), 17,110 square miles. rs.) ihe 
POPULATION, census of Nov. 5, 1925, 3,434,555. 

Denmark gained 164,500 of population by the 

people of Schleswig voting in 1920 in the plebiscite 

to return from German rule to adherence to 
Eee = Faroe Islands, population, 1925, 22,835, 

AL, Copenhagen, 1925, . With 

587,150; with suburbs, 731.486. os ge 
King, ‘Christian X., born Sept. 26, 1 R 

his father, Frederick VIII. A iay La Loi os marie, 

April 26, 1898, Princess Alexandrine of Mecklen- 

burg; Heir, Crown Prince Christian Frederick, 

born, March 11, 1899. The King of Denmark is 
Premters Theodore stanuing, bore 

i ore 

pees . born 1873, (Socialist) 

Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, thrust- 
ing out to the north from Germany, which is its 
only land neighbor, between the Nérth Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak 
separates it from Norway, and Cattegat from Sweden. 
It is a little smaller than the States of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire together. The country con- 
sists of low, undulating plains. 
aint Ger ae a = Hae Atlantic, about 

a } 

Denmark, e Shetlands, belong to 


far. 


The census of domestic animals { 
horses, 3,021,000 cattle and 3,360,000 pine eae ees 
Since the first small-holdings act passed 
1899, 13,800 small farms have been established (1929) 
ie sterfaen soot taut 430 S08 08D Bees 
ae ore about 140,000,000 kronen 


in 


tributed by many in ) 
ar ALBA y Part to the Permanent Court 


Dp: ork © 
the whole commu: A AE ee el 
steps to intervene and seeks to prevent it. The 
Court ot ,Atbitration is national and no appeal lies 
8 to an ? 
themselves final and valid. in | eas beh ace os 
employment, which had reac : une 1, 
1926, Tore to 92,000 in January aad Rereee. Toot, 


"64,000 J ly 1, 1927 
q 31, 1928, 


July 1, 1928. It rose to 61,000'Dec. 31, 
$5 Mies Salma 929, but fell to 27,000 Aug. 31. 
 Denmark..is a constitutional. mon: *, the 
cession being = 


hereditary. he Ki and the 

* (Diet) jointly hold legislative power. 
Executive authority vests in the King through his 
Ministers. The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the 
eting (House of- Commons), with 149 members, 
and women or 38 vente cr Pg et ret eg bode 
‘ ; e and a fix : 

have the franchise. aes lt oon 

“The Evangelical Lutheran is the established 
religion. By the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 
Protestants, 22,137 Catholics and 5,947 Jews. The 
population is almost entirely Scandinavian. 
#ducation is compulsory between seven and 
wy feurteen years of age. Intelligence is widely dif- 
5 fused. By the census of 1926 there were 4,493 
lower schools, instruction mostly. gratuitous, with 
Heeaeme™ tae Uren orange ion 

ons. e versity of Cope: en, foun 
1479, has 4,400 men and women enone 

ma age pensions are granted under the law of 
1891, amended 1922, in effect April 1, 1923, to 
ay person over 65 fulfilling certain conditions. It 
F must be sufficient for maintenance and for medical 

, attendance. It is paid by the commune of domicile 
Ag and Seven-twelfths is refunded by the State, in 
oe the fiscal year ending March 31, 1927, 106,000 

ms were relieved. The total expenditure was 
7,000,000 kroner. 

The army is in the form of a national militia, 
every able-bodied maie Dane being liable for service, 
excepting only those living in the Faroe Islands, 
Even clergymen must serve. In 1927, 8,625 recruits 
were called up for training: The permanent es- 
tablishment is about 11,000, with 55,000 available 
on Mobilization. The navy, for coast defense only, 
is mostly monitors. 
rag The Socialist Cabinet in October, 1924, placed 
>, before the Rigsdag bills to abolish conscription, the 
army and navy and War Office and Admiralty. A 
co of 7,000 trained frontier guards or constabulary 
enl for twelve years and a force of six armed 
| vessels, three motor boats and twelve seaplanes, for 
policing Danish waters, was to be set up. The annual 

cost was estimated at 11,000,000 kroner, as against 
Re 60,000,000 now spent. The Lower House passed 
the Disarmament bill. by a close vote on March 

12, 1926. The Senate defeated it by a vote of 39 to 
24 in June 1927. 

‘Thomas _Madsen-Mygdal's conservative govern- 
ment in power from Dec. 14, 1926, resigned after 
being defeated at the election on April 24 which 
returned a Folketing com of 43 Agrarians, 25 
Conservatives, 61 Social Democrats (Laborites), 16 

cals, and 4 Independents. Theodore Stauning 
(Socialist), premier 1924-26, formed a Socialist- 
Radical Cabinet and again introduced the dis- 
pill abolishing the army and navy and 
setting up a small land and coast patrol on a civilian 
basis. He served notice on the Landsthing, where 
the government is ina minority with but 36 sup- 
rs, not to block the radical reform measures 
est a campaign be made to abolish it. The govern- 
ment plans to use the 40,000,000 kronen it- expects 
to save on the military budget to finance increased 
social welfare legislation. 

Denmark erate a loan of $55,000,000 44% 
34-year bonds at York market Apri 
5, 1928. The total debt witb this financing amounted 
to $358,628,200. 
the construction of properties, 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, harbors, etc. The 
rhage owns 48% of the 

tate assets were valued on 
$415,400,000. The wealth of Denmark was officially 
estimated in 1927 at about $5,360,000,000. 

‘The City of Copenhagen floated a loan of — 
000,000 434 % 25-year bonds at 94}4 on the New Yor 
Mane Sirone rh 68 nts at par of exchange) 

‘he ‘kroner (=26.8 cents 

aver: 21.13 cents in 1925 but Tras been stable ai 
about: par since: 1926. 

Gold redemption was restored Jan 1, 1927, the 
£3,000,000 stabilization credit was renewed but not 
the ,000,000: i credit. 50% gold 


jf American cr 
cover was reestablished for the note issue which in 
mber 1926 was 386 


armament 


m ,000,000 peed aree * 
‘une i 368,000,000, with a gold resery 
a Je S6P 000. Deer “On July 23, 1929, circulation 
—-was'318,000, ‘crowns with a gold cover of 57%. 


Recent ordinary. budgets in kroner are: = 
' sed : Veo 3 

eat et ec sey 9,000 402,285,000 

35.) #11/228,000 358,000,000 

3. 455,500, . 455,000,000 

3234 000 340°200,000 

1332/042.000 316:430,000 


and to 39,000 
and to | Y 


Bay, ete. 


§ 


2,360,675,000 
($394,233,000) 
2,082,000,000 


es 


T92G oes Sleses soeeal Gnd O00 ,549,000, 

; ($444,612,000) ($415, 132.000) 

1928, Sen yi wes 1,735,000,00' ,653,000, 
($465,980,000) ($442,004,000) 


58,605,052 
. 47,172,634 - 


GREENLAND—COLONY. ub tiigens 
AREA, 827,300 square miles; area of the Colony — 
along the coast, 46,740 square miles. Interior & 
lofty plateau of 9,000 to 10,000 feet altitude, 
eovered with glaciers. faa ils 
POPULATION, census of 1923, 14,804, of which 
248 were Europeans, the rest Eskimos.© 0 
CAPITAL, Godthaab, pop. 376. largest settlement, _ 
Sydproven; pop., 901. 5 - fi \ ne 
Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait, Baffin 
It extends from 60°-86° N. lat. 
Greenland trade is a state monopoly for beets i) 
Imports from Denmark 1926 were valued at — 
1,865,000 kroner and exports at 8,301,000; ae Ae 
fish, furs, whale oil and graphite. . The deposits of 
eryolite are the largest in the world. rene 


Trade with the United States was: 4 
Cal. “Year. Imports. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
(SANTO DOMINGO.) 


AREA, 19,325 square miles. ‘ rs f 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 897,405; estimated 
1927, 1,022,485. ise" MS 


Bs Tg 
CAPITAL, Santo Domingo (founded 1496), pop — 
census 1920, 45,007; Santiago de los Caballeros 
17,152; Puerto Plata, 7,709. aX: aN at 
President, Sr. Don Horacio Vasquez, 1924-30, inaug- ' 
urated July 12, 1924. gy Mie * 
The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Porto Rico ~ 
on the . The boundary between it and the 
Republic of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastline 
of 1,017 miles. The land is very fertile. about 
15,500 square miles being cultivable; agriculture 
and stock raising are the principal industries. Sugar, 
cacao, and tobacco are the chief products. . 
The amount of sugar PORTE in 1926-27 was 
347,649 short tons; in 1927-28, 412,380 tons; and in 
1928-29, 383,000 tons; exported in 1927, 295,896 — 
metric tons; and in 1928, 335,020 metric tons. : 
The country has gold, copper, iron, salt, coal and 
petroleum, but the mining industry is undeveloped. 
Tobacco exports in 1927 were 44 750,000 pounds, 
valued at $2,582,000; and in 1928, 25,000,000 pounds 
The coffee exports in 1927 were 9,025,000 pounds; 
and in 1928, 9,993,456 pounds. The cacao exports 
in 1927 were 26,513 tons valued at $7,476,794; and > 
in 1928, 19,301 tons valued at $42250,415. a 
There are 153 miles of railroacs, besides 255 of | 
private lines on large estates. In 1928, 2,037 vessels 
of 2,739,784 tonnage, entered the ports. ij 
The population is a race of mixed European, bat 
African and Indian blood. Spanish is spoken, ‘The 
religion of the state is Roman Catholic, but religious 
toleration prevails. Education is free and compul- 
soty, and great advance in methods of instruction 
has been made by the Military Government. : 
Continual internal disturbances from. the “war 
of the restoration” (1863-65) to 1904, left the Do- 


te a : LY 5 * Z wn ‘ ad ; 
é (ie i R ty Poet fy 
Foreign Countries—Dominican 


ninican ublic under a crushing debt of $3 1905 to Decem! 31, 1928, collected in ; 
000,000. Re annual revenues were about $1,- | 734. The custor revenue for 1926 were. 
350,000 and her annual expenditures $3,900,000. | for 1927, $5 796,881; and for 1928, $5,191,48. 
is mors were rife that- European nations would Final payment was made in 1926 on the ser 
intervene to collect debts due their citizens. To | liquidation of the $20,000,000 loan of 1908. ; 
forestall armed: and indefinite intervention Sec- | December, 1926, $5,000,000 544% 14-year bonds 
retary of State John Hay, in February, 1905, negoti- | were sold in the United States at 98.07 as part of the 
ated a protocol with the republic, which provided | amount to be spent on public improvements. -On. 
that the United States should adjust her ‘debts } Jan. 26, 1928, the second series, $5,000, 54%. 
and administer her custom house receipts. Be-| 14-year bonds were sold in New. York for. Ogi. 
cause a clause in the convention was interpreted | With this the public debt amounted to $20,000,000. 
as establishing a protectorate, the United States The Dominican monetary standard is the United 
Senate, refused to ratify tne treaty. ‘President | States gold doilar. Except for about $200,000 1n 
Roosevelt, however, made an executive arrange- | Dominican coins (there is no Dominican gold .or. 
ment with the President of the bankrupt republic | paper money) ail currency in circulation is United 


aK 
Republ 


<5 


essentially on these lines, and on April 1, 1905, | States currency. | 
put that modus vivendi into force, and placed Recent budgets are: . 2 
an bs ae of the United States in charge of her fiseal | year Revenue. Expenditure. #. 
administration. _ Marked improvement foltowed; | 1999" $12,164,142 $11,353,686 a 
her debt was adjusted and credit restored. IGS. ecto a hee 6.171.292 7'247 988 
A treaty was signed on Feb. 8, 1907, which pro- | 1924777772201 )IIIIIIII) 5)804/941 5,617,485 
vided that the United States Government should | 1925. 0122. l slo. i eee 10,702,091 10,689,313 f 
_administer’the customs of the Dominican Republic | 1926.:°°°°°.°°°2222122°! 125968110 10,700,000! : 
for the service of her debt, practically a receiver- | 1927.////) 71777 ° 722 iitt: 11.700.250 11,500,000 | 
‘ship. Hight years of honest administration reduced | 1928. /.400.. 22220225212) 15)477:723  15/933/514° : 
the total debt to $21,500,000. 1929978 Meee eee 13,984/860  13,967/545) 
It was inevitable that the administration of the Imports and exports were: se a 
finances of the Dominican Republic by the United | year ‘Imports Exports. _ a 
States could not proceed without friction and in- | j99]' $24,585, 27 $20.614 048. { 
terference with the government of that country. | j999° (77 17° °7 7527 ° °° 7°" "44'317! 15, 355, r 


- Political troubles and serious disturbances followed, 
to suppress which the Dominican officials incurred DM ong he | eae F 
fresh debts without the approval of the United eee PSE icp 8 

¥ tates, which demanded a supplementary con- 5 

__yention be arranged. The Dominicans refused to 
consent. A coup d’etat by Arias, deposing Presi- 
_ dént Jimenez in April, 1916, was followed by dis- 


orders. The United States landed a detachment Trade with the United States was: 
of marines and suppressed the insurrectionists; | C@!. Year. Imports. Exports : 
and on Nov. 29, 1916, Capt. Knapp, U. S. N.,4 79; uty tie $4,842,498 4 
issued a proclamation announcing that the Do- =F . 13, 27,440 8,350,254 3 
minican Republic was under the military admin- ‘ 15,642,268 5,824,717 
_ istration of the United States, and declaring that . pie vie i 7 277 fe! 
his Government did not intend te destroy the sover- > 93 “ . 
; eignty of the republic, but wished to enable her a 
restore internal order so that she might observe J 
Sener a gpa tae Abed i 3 
A Dominican commission, by_ Provi- 2 
sonal ee ecoe ene qoes ares “A 1919 visited ECUADOR, REPUBLIC OF H ‘| 
Paris and later Washington, seeking the restoration = 
‘of individual liberty in the republic. Acting under | AREA, estimated, 118,627 square miles; boundaries e 


orders from Washington, the Governor, Admiral are in dispute and the extreme claim is 275,000 
Snowden, issued a proclamation outlining the square miles. 
plan of the United States Government for the con- | POPULATION, between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000. 
é ditional withdrawal of its military forees, the trans- F of yee about 600,000 are of pure Purepean blood, | 
ter of administrative responsibility to a native ‘APITAL, Quito, ky 3 . - 5 
Diyacemient duly elected, and the continuance of quil; Se TTS Sennen LOO aie wi ‘i: 
the fiscal arrangements of 1907 enlarged so as to | President, Dr. Isidro Ayora, born Aug. 31, 1879 s 
include arrangements for a new loan, assumed control July, 1926. Elected President 
_ Rear Admiral Samuel S. Robison, U. S..N., Mili- (1929-1934) by Congress March 27, 1929; in- 
ry, Governor. ot the Dominican Republic installed augurated April 17, 1929. M ’ 
‘Oct. 21, , & provisional Government, headec o 
by Provisional President J. B. Vicinl Burgos, for the | 7 7emiez, Dt. Teofilo, Fuentes Robles (Government 
puxpone of promulgating legislation, to regulate the | Fouador, on the Pacific Coast of 
olding of elections and to provide for the reorganizing » on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
‘the provisional and municipal governments. extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
__ A Congress was elected which had a strong Nation- to 400 miles south of it. It is bounded by Colombia 
ist majority; a convention recognizing the acts of | on the north and Peru on the south. The boundary 
in the east is In dispute, much territory being claimed 


ef the Military Government was ratified; and on 
‘March 19, 1924, Gen. Horacio Vasquez was elected | py each of these three countries. Two cordillera of 
the Andes cross the country, with a dozen- peaks 


. 

) 

+ 

4 

% 

President for four years. On July 12 he was inaugue 

above 16,000 feet in height, of which Chimborazo 

; 

= 


rated; and simultaneously the evacuation of the 
military forces <a United heer toulowed. (alt. 21,424 feet), C 

A’ new convention superseding that of 1907 was] (alt. 21,424 feet), Cotopaxi (19,550 feet), Cayambe 
signed at Washington, Dec. 27, 1924, and was| (19,534 feet); and Antisana (19,260 fest) are the 
Be attip ss, Rs SSS 05ST lund’ aB'eset| "lating es been, b 
‘or a loan 25,000, to refund and con- ni as nm but little developed, 

lidate existing loans and provides $1,000,000 for | country is known to be rich in fa arn Mp vor 
public improvements. The customs receivership was | the land is covered with virgin forest. Rubber 
extended until the amortization of the new loan, abounds in the upper reaches of the Amazon in the 

A revised constitution was proclaimed June 16, | disputed eastern territory. Panama hats are manu- 

27, which extends the term of office of President | factured; cacao, ivory, nuts, coffee, hats, hides 
and Congress by two years,—from 1928 to 1930. and rubber are the chief exports. Textiles, food. 
An advisory mission of American financial experts | Stuffs, machinery and clothing are the chief imports. 
headed by former Vice President Charles G. Dawes, Eeuador produces about one-fifth of the world’s 
ee petvate citizens and at the direct invitation of | supply of cacao. Exports in 1928 were 22,390,810 kilos 
4 dent Vasquez, after an intensive examination | of cacao valued at 29,055,339 sucres (23,314,322 
of the finances of the country (April 2-23, 1929) 8,784,143 
pees a ee Ja 8. ovate of accounting, a eames "237. 
regulation of projec public improvements, and a os valued at 8,671,199 sucres in 1927);. 176, 
modified law of finance. They suggested a reduction | kilos of panama hats valued at 7370 E96. ations 
of the’ $4,127,000 deficit’ to $769,000 and estimated | (222,186 kilos valued at 5,786,075 sucres in 1927), 
thu ifary admiration has Du 600 mies ot | n 4587 486,000 tee: Re, 2,000 barter a 
4 ‘ : miles 927, 450, aurels; 214, : 4 
macadamized national highways, modernized the | 1925, 160,000 barrels,  - Doin ipa ona)”: 
port of Santo Domingo, improved other ports, built 
sehools, increased the enrolment of school children 
from 18,000 to more than 100,000. On highways 
ee from 1908 to Jan. 1927, $11,785,200 has been 
spent. ~ : : 
The customs receivership (William FE. Pulliam, 
General Receiver) from its commencement Aprii, 


Guayaquil, the seaport, was long a ho 

yellow fever, - After a survey mde} the mace: 
feller Foundation in 1916, a scientific fight was 
made under the direction of Gen. Gorgas, and May 
27, 1920, the Director General of Public ‘Health 
announced that the disease had been stam{ ont, 
Guayaquil is connected with Quito by a r. 


a a Pes eee bs ey 
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-. ibyan and Arabian deserts, 324,000. isi 
BaesiesyON, Census of February, 4, 
2 8 je? , . an y ~ ie ra Ft 


Foreign Countries—Ecuador; Egypt. 649 


CAPITAL, Cairo, pop. census of 1927, 1,064,567; 


(299 miles), a two-day journey. In all, Ecuador i 
other cities, Alexandria, pop. 573,063; Port Said 


has 530 miles of railroads, control of which was 
bought by the Government on May 28, 1925. 

Yn 1925-26 there entered the port of Guayaquil 
488 steam vessels of 1,178,010 toms. 

Ecuador's independence dates from the Battle of 
Pichincha, May 29, 1822, and its DtOry. has been 
stormy even for a Latin-American repu lic. It is 
estimated that three-fourths of its population are 
Indians, one-ffth mixed and only a small fraction 
white. Education is very backward. In 1927-28 
there were 1,771 schools with 2,399 teachers and 
111,699 pupils. Congress in 1929 made education 
secular and free, Only adults whe can read and write 
can: vote. ~ ‘ 

The constitution now in force was promulgated 
Dec. 28, 1906, and provides for a President, elected 
by popular vote for four years, a Senate of 32 mem- 
bers, elected for four years, and a House of 48 
members, elected for two years. 

Sr. Dr. Don Gonzalo Cordova, elected President 
and inaugurated Sept. 1, 1924, was ousted July 9, 
1925, by a bloodless military coup d'etat headed 
by Gen, Francisco Gomez de la Torre, who with 
two others formed a Government with Modesto 
Larrea Jijon as Premier. . Dr. Isidore Ayora was 
made President of the Council of Government, 
assisted by a council under the supervision of the 
milit triumvirate on April 7, 1926, to hold office 
until the election of a President. . 

Ecuador returned to a constitutional form of 
Government on Sept. 10, 1928, when a National 
Assembly of 54 members, elected by the people in 
August, began its session. The Assembly by unani- 
mous vote continued President Ayora in office, and 
on March 27, 1929 elected him Constitutional 
President (without right of reelection) for five years. 
He assumed office April 12. The new constitution 
was proclaimed March 29, and on May 7 the As- 
sembly established a cabinet of six ministers ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Beuador issued a decree Sept. 24, 1927, forbidding 
the entry into the country of all foreign clergymen, 


An eight-hour labor law and a model child labor 
law were put in effect Jan.\1, 1929. 


AAS Asyut, 57,132; Suez, 40,309; and Damietta. 


King, Fuad I., born March 26, 1868, son of the 
late Khedive Ismail Pasha, succeeded his brother 
Hussein Kamii on his death as Sultan Oct..9, 
1917, proclaimed King March 16, 1922, on ter- 
mination of British protectorate and recognition 
of the independence of Egypt. ,He married 
Princess Nazli, May 24, 1919. Weir, his son 
Prince Farik, born Feb. 11, 1920. 


Premier; Adly Yeghen Pasha (Interior) Oct. 4, 1929. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ndhat Pasha. . 

British High Commisstoner for Eoypt and the Soudan, 
Sir Percy Loraine, Bt., appointed Aug. 7, 1929. 


Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Africa 
with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 
Red Sea on the east. Beyond that. between the 
Gult of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Akabah, 
lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat and 
sandy, on the north, like the Egyptian coast line 
but with granitic mountains rising to an altitude of 
8,680 feet in the southern third: Along the west 
coast of the Red Sea is the Eastern or Arabian 
desert, with a great backbone of rugged mountains 
(highest altitude 7,150 feet) reaching to Abyssinia, 
On the south is the Soudan, the parallel of the 22° 
north latitude forming the boundary. To the west 
is the vast Libyan desert, which begins a few miles 
west of Cairo, where stand the Pyramids of Giza, 
of which the great pyramid is 451 feet high, an 
the Sphinx. This desert stretches to Tripoli, a vast 
monotonous limestone plateau with a few depres- 
sions where wells and springs furnish water, to. 
irrigate small areas. These oases support a popu- 
lation of several thousands. Egypt. is about the 
size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, but tts 
fertile territory is about the size of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. , os 

The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of sixty centuries. Here are 12,226. 
square miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles 
are taken up by canals, roads, date plantations, 
etc., and 2,850 by the surface of the Nile, its marshes 
and lakes. The great river runs between sandstone 
cliffs from Haifa to Esna, with a stretch of granite 
near Aswan, where the valley narrows to half a 
mile, and limestone from there through Luxor to 
Cairo, the valley widening to over 10. miles; The 
fertile lands occupy the floor of the valley between 
the river and the cliffs, and north of Cairo they 
spread out in a silt-created delta, forming the richest 
soil of the country. The Nile has a. total length 
of 3,470 miles from the Victoria’ Nyanza, to the 
Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
The river has a regular yearly rise and fall, attaining 
its maximum the end of May. The average rise 
at Cairo is 13 Fame e Py ‘ oe = 

The great m at wan ssouan, ies 
above Cairo, ‘wr Dec. 10, 1902, is a mile and 
a quarter long. he width at the bottom was about 
82 feet and height about 130 feet. It. cost about 
$12,000,000 and ‘added 1,408,000 acres to the arable 
soil of Egypt. The dam was raised 1634 feet and its 
thickness increased in 1907-12 at a cost of $7,500,000, 
and the. storage capacity is 2,423 million cubic 


The sucre (= 48.6 cents) had fallen to 20.08 cents; 
in February, 1927, ae Salone’ hy ang at 20 cents gold 
(=0.300933 grain fine gold). 

The budget for 1925 balanced at 35,833,080 
sucres, that for 1926 at 41,988,000 sucres, that for 
1928 at 55,393,069 sucres, and that for 1929 at 
59,900,000 sucres. 3 

The internal debt on June 30, 1928 was 17,018,666 
sucres. The external debt was $19,404,000. 


Trade in doilars ($1=5 sucres) Was: distribute the silt-laden water to the fields. ‘ 
mpol 


Year. I rts. Exports: Following up the recommendations of an Inter- 
BO2S <ckhs «.<ighrs $9,201,185 9.896.570 national Technical Commission after reaching an 
1924... “13,000,735 18,348.04) | agreement with Great Britain regarding the distribu- 
1925. 13,500,000 1 aot 200 tion of Nile waters, the Egyptian Government in 
1926....+ 9,414,600 12110678 | May, 1929, set aside about $32,000,000 to begin in 
WAT h ma cas selem Bae pl she MEET IF WAP ore. 42'493'360 1930 additional irrigation works calculated to 
BAS ais, erate Cah, otpVo is’ dacs cal Feast" 26 5,493,¢ coat ultimately over eee eee It, is proposed 
: wast to spen ,000, n -heig! agal : 
y ae with que Patied Se ironart Exports. Dam by-30 feet to increase its storage epson, to 
Cal, Hears eMpOrts 4 $7,492,460 | 5,400 million cubic metres and Dente 700,000. add= 
1922. oe SEO are Cn, oo 4°33 "606 6/146,272 tionat- acres of land in the Nile valley to be culti-. 
TO2G .. 4: ee iad 4.935.606 S206 G07 | Yared, an increase of value Ne ated at $150,000, 
1924 Sec icles ecb ace ofaeyereunyt 8'807,624 8. "627 | 000. Four barrages are to be strengthened, 300,000 
ARP D sae seta IR HE EAT 4'662,159 6,757,104 | acres to be converted from basin to perennial irriga-. 
ee. a GB a.e)e emre sie 8 9109 2." % F831,467 5,193,466 tion and $39,000,000 expended on delta canals and 
Ge ae VIVITIELITL: S,b31462.. 3-395'499 | Grains. The Sennar dam on the Blue Nie Was cont: 
1928. .i.++s SiS Rl SA 6,684, rains. Te ene no Anglo-bgyptan Soudan). <7 
EGYPT KINCDOM OF Sixty miles south of Cairo to the west of the river — 
‘ 3 = 


‘ ce of Fayum, with an eréa of 
ig, the feruile Pe wavered by the canal Bahr Yusef 
(attributed by tradition to Joseph, the son of Jacob), 
ever 100 miles long, which takes its water from the 
tne 2 Goane: tes 5,400,000 acres and this number 
ill a 5 Li 
may pe roreacsd to 7,600,000 by Sri ik OE im- 
drovements. King Mena (cirea 4000 B, ©.) ta 


MISR. 


‘A, estimated, about 347,840 square mile exclu- 
eae ‘of the Soudan (which see). Suativable land 
are, 12,226 square miles; Sinai desert, 11,01; 


1927, 1 


and Ismailia, 133,677; Tanta, 90,014; Mansura, - 


650 
credited with being the founder of the first scientific 
system of using the water of the Nile for irrigation 
purD , and that pian, the basin system, is still 
used forall the land south of Deirut in Upper Egypt. 
"By this system the land is divided into rectangular 
areas. from 5,000 to 50,000 acres.in size and sur- 
rounded by banks; water is admitted to these basins 
during the flood period (August) to an average 
depth of 3 feet and is left on the land for about 
forty days; it is then run off and the sown 
pbrosdeast on the uncovered land. A system of 
perennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 
introduced: in 1820 by Mohammed Ali Pasha; 
this-was restered and greatly improved during 
the. British occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable iand were added, and under the basin 
system, s, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the hew perennial system cotton, cereals, 
sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the chief crops. 
‘fw6-and three crops a year are grown. The yield 
~ of cotton in 1920-28, acreage and value of exports 


were: Value of 

ear. Acres. Pounds. y . 

1920-21......1,760,951 603,505,400 £E28,375,249 
1921-22... :..1,244,598 435,295,800 1714,845 
1922-03... ...1,734,161 671,300,000 49/516,369 
1923-24... ...1,780,461 646,921,000 56,554,4 

1924-25......1,856,024 720,482,033 51,659,806 
1925-26... ..1,853,900 788,898,087 34,370,891 
1926-27..... 1,573,815 598,956,000 38,999'000 
1927-28... .- 1,573,815 712,698,000 45,137,823 


The drop in the value of exports in 1926 was due 
to the low price of cotton of w hich 41,000,000 pounds 
More. were exported in 1926 than in 1925 but the 
¥ was £E51,659,806 in 1925, and only £E34,370,- 

1 in 1926. The government bought cotton in 1926 
to ilize the market amounting to £E3, 193,228; and 
loaned £E1,939,406 to small cultivators up to 

h 31, 1 On Jan. 10, 1927, Parliament 

restricted the area under cotton for 1927, 1928, and 
1929 -to onethird..of each man’s holding. This 
Teduced the acreage planted by 350,000 acres. 

The agricultural population (Fellaheen) forms 
about 62 per cent. of the whole, a e proportion 
of them (1,884,534 in 1925) being small land owners 
holding up to 5 acres each: 6,774 were foreigners. 

Petroleum has been found in both the Arabian 
desert, west of the Red Sea, and on the Mt. Sinai 
péninsuls.. To what extent, however, no announce- 
ment: has m made. Drilling is going on. Pro- 
duction in 1927. was 1,270,000 barrels; in 1926, 

* 1,188,000; and in 1925, 1,220,000. 150,194 metric 
tons of mangsnese fron ore was produced in 1924 
80,589 tons-in 1925, 121,868 in 1926, and 152,845 
tons in 1927. Output of Bape rock was 87,869 
metric tons in 1924, 106,808-in 1925, 232,008 in 1926, 
and 279,389 in 1927. : 

The chief imports are textiles and yarns, ma- 
chinery and hardware, tobacco (none is allowed 
to be raised in Egypt), chemicals and perfumes, 
coal, oil, cereals and anima! food products and 


Egypt on March 31, 1926, had 2,272 miles of 
railroads (exclusive of sidings) owned and operated 
by the state, and 723 miles of light agricultural rail- 
roads 0 by private en eames Mostly in the 
delta. Cairo was connected by railroad with. the 
Palestine system by the opening of the swing bridge 
over the Suez Canal. The line from Luxor to 
Assouan (124 miles) was opened on standard gauge 
Dee. 3, 1926, permitting through trains from Cairo 
to 


‘Shelial. 

Commercial steamers entering Egyptian ports 
in°1927 numbered 8,393, with a tonnage of 29,669,639. 
Commercial steamers paming through the Suez 
Canal (103 miles long) in 1928 numbered 6,084 or 
31,906,000 net tonnage, a new record, paying 221,- 
7 oY gold francs in tolls. Daily transits averaged 


Four-fifths of the people are of the ancient Egy 
tlan stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
the pyramids for alien Kings, and whose physicai 
characteristics were pictured in the mural paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 

scrolls six thousand years ago. The Copts em- 

_ braced Christianity in the first century of the 
4 era, and hold the orthodox Patriarch 


F nism on the conquest in the seventh 
century, and 


spéak Arabic to-day. With the 32,663 

and .107,360 Soudanese and Berberins 

(of whom onesevyenth are nomads), and . in- 
--also some Nubians, the Mohammedans 


numbered .in’1917 11,;658,148.. They have a famous 
seat of Moslem learning in» the University at El- 
Azhar, in Cairo, founded in 972. In 1914 it had 
405 professors and 9,749 students, and affiliated 
with it were the Mosque of El-Ahmed; at Tanta 
with 2,860 students, the Mosque of Damietta with 


Foreign Countries—Egypt. 


411, and the Meshia Khat 
with 1,854. The Cabinet on E 
modernize the curriculum of the University and 
substitute the of modern languages and 
mnodern sciences.. Under a new rector, the Sheik 
Mustapha al Moraghi, who has studied at Columbia 
bi Meri f illiteracy, 92 in 1917, has been 
The percentage of illite! A in. +. ee 
greedy lessened; in 1928 children in school numbéred 
70,000, of whom 500,000 were in elementary schools, 
and the education budget has been increased ffonr 
less than £500,000 in 1917 to more than £2,500;000 
in 1927. The local Maktab Schools care for about 
200,000. BEE, 
By the census of 1917 the foreign residents aum- 
bered 209,998, of whom 30,796 were Turks, 56,735 
Greeks, 40,198 Italians, 24,356 British, and 21,270 
French and Tunisians. ; : 
During the forty-two years of British rule *th 
population has doubled (census of 1882, 6,881,431) 
The irrigation system hds been enormously improved 
and another great dam (the Sennar, opened’ in 
January, 1926) has been built far up in the Blue 
Nile to impound water. In the last eight years 
land has trebled in value. Motor trucks crowd 
camels from historic caravan trails. . sf 
The present King of Egypt is the ninth of thé 
line founded by Mohammed Ali, who was appointed 
Governor (Vali) of Egypt by the Sultan of Turkey 
tm 1805, made’ himself olute master of the coun- 
try, and became_ hereditary 
of arms in 1811. Under the rule of Khedive Ismail 
revenues were W: and debts were heaped up 
until bankruptcy resulted. Great Britain and France 
in 1879 assumed dual control, forced Ismail (1863- 
1879) to abdicate and appointed his son Tewfik 
(1879-92) to succeed him. Reforms were insti- 
tuted. In 1882 Arabi Pasha headed a military re- 
volt, whieh was quelled by a British expedition, 
the French Government dec to_ intervene. 
The dual control was abolished by decree Jan. 
18, 1883, and Great Britain carried on alone, the 
expeditionary force remaining as an army of oc- 
cupation, Egypt technically a semi-inde- 
pendent tributary state of the Ottoman Empire. 
-This period of British occupation lasted until the 
World War broke out. The 7 
was absent and declared himself for Turkey. -He 
was deposed and his brother, Hussein Kamil Pasha, 
made Khedive. With a Turkish army headed for 
Gaza on Nov. 18, 1914, Great Britain declared a 
protectorate over Egypt which was thereupon taken 
from the Suzerainty of Turkey, and Hussein assumed 
the title of Sultan. He died in 1917 and his brother 
Fuad succeeded him. In the unrest following the 
war disturbances were many and serious, the Nation- 
alists demanding complete independence. Great 
Britain promised an increased measure of self govern- 
ment and sent Lord Milner there in 1919 to investi- 
gate. Premier Lloyd George in the House of Com- 
mons on Feb. 28, 1922, announced that arrangements 
had been made whereby the British Protectorate 
was abolished. The British Government reserved 
to its discretion four subjects: Safety of the British 
Empire communications; defense of Egypt against 
foreign aggression, direct or indirect; protection of 
foreign interests in Egypt and of minorities; and 
tee for British interests in the Soudan. The 
oe sustained this policy by a vote of 203 to 70. 
On March 27, Marquis Curzon, the British Foreign 
Secretary, sent dispatches to all British Ambassadors 
saying that the termination of the Protectorate 
involved no e in Egypt's status toward other 
powers and the British Government would regard 
as unfriendly any attempted interference in the affairs 
of Egypt by another power and would repel any 
agi ote Egyptian territory. 
- Sarwat a formed a cabinet on Mar, 1 and Fuad 
was med King on March 16. The United 
zed the hew government on April 27 
but declined te accept the abolition of the capitula- 
tions. A new constitution declaring Egypt a sover- 
eign state free and independent, was signed by King 
Fuad on April 19, 1923. A new electoral law in 
August, 1925, raised the voting age to 25 and pro- 
vided for restricting the franchise to men who paid 
£E2 tax of property annually, or an annual rent of 
£24, or members of a learned profession. 
The assassination in the streets of Cairo of Sir 
Lee Stack, Governor General of the Soudan, and 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army on Nov. 19, 1924, 


produced a ove crisis. 
eas marked by the 
Zaghoul Pasha until his death in 1927. 

e Bri overnment protested ainst two 
bills presented to the Parliament in 1928 which 
they held ‘would weaken seriously the administrative 
Lek dl x Tepoeae ot She Tua invensnes of-order 

or the protection of life and property in Egypt. 
Under pressure of at ultimatum on ‘April 29, Pear 
by the order of five war ships to Egyptian waters, 


Governor by_ force 


Parliamentary troubles 


a at Alexandria © 
Sept. 30, 1929 voted to 


ea Lely 


% : “y iy , 
Estowia. 


State Head, Otto Strandmann. born 1875, ee 
Labor) July 9, 1929. ay ee 
President of the State Assembly, Karl Einbund (Agra~ 


rian). 
Fava Mintster, Jaan “Lattik (Christian Peoples), 


al qpores Ob  Hetola comprises the former Russian province 
arliament and of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
western parts of the Governments of Pskow and 
Petrograd. It is bounded by the U. 8.8. R. (Russia) 
on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic Sea on the west, and the Gulf of 
Finland on the north. Estonia is about the size 
of the States of Vermont and New Hampshire. 
The Estonians are of Finnish-Ugrian origin. - a; 
The country is a low plain interspersed with a 
series of rolling hills running from north to south with Hee 2. 
an average altitude of 100 to 400 feet. The coast ‘ 
line is 725 miles long. Agriculture is the occupation a 
of 70% of the people. There are 126,560 allotments; = : 
2,532,800 acres are under cultivation; 2,602,27! . 
in meadows and 1.836,400 in pastures. 7 ae: 
The principal crops in 1928 were: Wheat, 28,200 — 
metric tons from 72,536 acres; rye, 140,600 tons 
from 356,600 acres; barley, 91,700 tons from 382,399 x 
acres. oats, 98,900 tons from 342,382 acres; potatoes, ~ 
501,100 tons from 174,506 acres; flax, 7,800 tons peek a 
linseed, 5,800 tons from 91,335 acres. ors 
Peat bogs cover 500,000 acres and furnish much 
ofthe fuel. The state owns 1,835,361 of the 2,224,000 7 
acres of forests which contain 42% spruce, 21% pine, | 
19% birch, and 10% poplar. Forest products. to 
the value of $7,446,000 were exported in 1928s Fees 
In 1927 there were 628,880 cattle on the farmsand — 
665,510 sheep. There were 399 dairy factories of 
which 81% were cooperative and in 1928, 11,222 — 
metrie tons of butter were exported, 26% of the — 
total exports. <a 
Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed over an 
area of 2,000 square miles and amounting to 5,625,000 
Metric tons. ‘The shale is of very high quality and 
40% of erude oil. The govern-— 


_ Secretary Henderson, the draft of which was made 
Big public Aug. 6. It provides for the termination of 
\ the British military occupation and withdrawal of 

the troops to the Suez Canal for its military pro- 
tection solely as soon as Egypt builds barracks there. 
Great Britain pledges its support when Egypt applies 
for admission to the League of Nations. Mutual 
support in foreign policy is pledged by the two 
governments with automatic alliance in time of war. 


the ‘extreme 
p limit’ to which Great Britain could go and Mahmoud 
. Pasha promised to urge their acceptance by = 

; e 


ie resigned in October and Adly Pasha 
Premier and formed a cabinet Oct 4, undertaxing to 
k eall for the election of & parliament to consider 
id ratification of the Treaty. 
6: Lord Lioyd, out of sympathy with the government, 
v resigned the High Commissionership on July 24 and 
7 Sir Perey Loraine, Minister to Greece, was appointed 
| to the post. ; 
ie The debt, which has been handled by Caisse 
mh: de la Dette, a body representing the creditors of 
b the Treasury, was as follows in April, 1928. Saad 
4,449,1 


¥ 


‘a Guaranteed loan, 3%...----+------55097" £ 
Privileged debt, 344 %------+--++2-07 7" 30,633,980 
Unified debt, 4%....---- eee sree er etree 55,652,560 | jandowners pre-em 


origin, and only 42 per cent. 0: 
the bulk of Estonian farmers. 
of Oct. 10, 1919, all the large 
owners of the former Russian C the 
church were proclaimed to be the property of t e 
state. For the inventory, as cattle, machinery, etc., 
the former owners were compensated at once; 
if the principle of compensati on 
fie solved 


iv Ot this sum the Government and the Debt Com- 
mission held £E10,169,000 of the bonds. 
Charges on debts of all kinds £¥3,529,187. 
The Egyptian pound is worth £ 
$4.943 at par of exchange. 
— April 30, 1928, 


The surplus. in the tre 
amounted to about £E36,965,140. 


Recent budgets are: 
Year. enues. Expenditures. 
1920-21 (April 1)..-.-- £546,446,921 £E62,051,182 
LOPE eis eluie:vie or0:d' ole 41,863,166 37,742,112 
; VODD 2B aa & wigs oeeiv ones 35,763,766 28,247,171 
tof AQQB-P4. cv cnes ve clones 34,905,000 34,355,000 
: TORE Bios sdieloie ae we 34,400,000 34,400, 
OBR DO eed «ore 3% ape tine, 26,870,000 36,288,268 
4 wenee .) i? , , 
; eee aby 13. 38,566,805 35,389,036 


1926-: 
1927-28 (May 1)..---- 
1928-29 


40,170,052 


Imports and exports were: 

Year. Im " E 

1921.. anc ,£355,507,984 £E36,356,06 

1 SD BMS, geaer a 
, , tices 45,276, 387, ; 
ae 1934. SSE #505 738,918 65,733,935 | eee tiow 
4 1925.. iy ove cwwie 58,225,000 59,199, exceeding 
a 1926. ..-eeereeees ai 52,400,059 41,759,391 

1927 cecee 48,658,128 48,340,503 

1928. Koctdobeiete 2,043,969 ,165,2 


pop’ 
Orthodox. Tiliterates ab 
3 per cent. Eduestion is free and compul: 


The famous Tartu University had in 1925, . 5, ny ? 


OB For the period 1919 to 1928 the net balance in 
1 -Pgypt’s: favor js £140,838,000. 


Trade with the United States was: 

bor kets ee 995 $35: porttyg | students 
TEE ERE ne sae Trea) "38'805,840 | An eight-hour ‘working day has been adopted; 

qASd5 a) soe b.358'625 30,095,404 | also public Insurance of workmen; nightwork “f 
a HOG esclee Bs * 3394169 41,045,099 | women and children is prohibited. : 
q 0 a “10'248'972 35,214,506 | | The chief exports are dairy products, paper, 
ey 1997.00. 1 111182,149 38,293,149 flax, _porstoes, and timber. tot chiet ‘imports 
Z 1928. .eeseeeeeeres °° 1 "4105889 S421), otton, machinery and mettle nee on ne 


ESTONIA, REPUBLIC OF 
EESTI VABARIIE 


J 3 18,355 square miles. 
ARP LATIO 929, 1,116,474. 


by which power is vested in the State A ly «Le 
Pe ugikogu) of 100 members chosen for ose ears, . ue 
with proportional representation by universal, 
direct and equal suffrage. The initiative of the © 
le in legislation is an important feature. The 


N, Jan. 1, 1 ‘ 
Rta e@ Head and the Ministers forming the Gov- 


CAPITAL, Tallinn (formerly Reval), 


‘ ~ 
population 
_ ~ 426.000, Tartu (Dornat) has 57,362. 


¥ ) ¥ 


_ Assembly. The State Head has no: power of veto. 
Military’ service is compulsory. ™ cafe} 
| "The Ministry headed by Jaan Teennison resigned 
- and was succeeded, by one headed by August Rel, 
 Soelalist, Dec. 5, 1928. This in turn was succeeded 
oy - a. conservative coalition istry headed by 
Otto Strandmann on July 9, 1929, which is supported 
by 69 out of 100 members of the Assembly. 
 Yallinn has a’ fine harbor. It shouid be classi- 
. fied among the non-freezing porta of the Baltic 
‘Sea, and only in few winters the port Is inaccessible 
__, tor small ships without the aid of ice-breakers for 
a period of about three weeks (Jan.-Feb.)._ During 
-:1928, 1,601 vessels of 753,421 tons entered ‘Tallinn 
in the foreign trade. 
_ The state owned railway mileage is 1,160: Operat- 
~ eh in 1926 were $3,984,000. 
onia reorganized its currency on Jan. 1, 1928. 
. The new monetary unit is the Hstonian kroon 
- (=0.403226 grams of pure gold) the same as the 
Swedish krone, divided in 100 sents each equalling 
-one Estonian mark. The kroon at the rate of ex- 
change stabilized since 1924 equals $0.268. A 7% 
_ 40-year loan was floated in June 1927, $4,000,000 in 
_. New York at_94, and £700,000 in Europe. From the 
- proceeds a Government controlled Bank for Long 


17,670,000 kroons for which the latter received 
1,00 ),000.. ‘The state bank has the sole power of 


‘The foreign debt on Jan. 1, 1928, totalled $21,- 
581,769; and the internal debt $1,367,292. 


2 _ Recent budgets in millions of Esthonlan marks: 


Ty SCOTS et, Sirdis ev. Exp. 
} 5 7,434,7 7,097,2 
7,475, 407, 
7,749,0. 7,422,0 
8,571,2 8,307,1 
j 927-28 (¢ 8/9400 —-8,69010 
Ha POREAZD (ABEUAL) ee et ce dele ns 9,110,0 9,010,0 
; ry 1929-30 (CACARE US aa coe 9,380,0 9,380,0 
om tat . 
___ Imports and exports were: 
, ear. Imports. Exports. 
1922. Maik dis vinisic cis e eae $16,438,000 $14,117,000 
7 :050,000 560, 
22,686,600 22,804,000 
25,953,293 25,980,153 
485, 25,663000 
25,882,000 28,348000 
SMitera id's A, e108, Wie, 0 9 ¥iexs 35,107,964 34,065,212 
rade with the United States was: 
“Year. Imports. Expo. 
Mie PRD .$3,103,275 $767,174 
4 1,416,961 492,07 
1,388,754 388,231 
« 1,583,992 320,225 
826,1 1,234,553 
918,434 431,767 
960,323 1,080,080 


. | ABYSSINIA 


_ARBA, estimated, 350,000 sauare miles, 
_. POPULATION, éstimated, 10,000,000, 
CAPITAL, Addis Ababa; pop., estimated, 70,000. 
ry, EE eS Walszeru Zauditu, daughter of the late 
__*, Emperor Menelik, born in 1876; elected Empress 
hale Be . 27, 1916, after her nephew Lij Yaser was 
* deposed. Heir and Regent, Menelik’s grand nephew, 
Pa Ras Taffari, born July 17, 1891; crowned King of 
_ Shoa, the chief province of Efplopia, Oct. 1928. 
+ Ethiopla, (or Abyssinia), is a mountainous volcanic 
<4 country in northeast Africa, bounded by Eritrea 
__~ (italian) on the north, British Somaliland (Berbera) 
_ and Ttallan Somaliland on the east, Kenya on the 
South, and the Soudan on the west. The agricultural 
a mineral ‘resources of the country are com- 
paratively undeveloped, and its wealth of water 
- power is unused. In the lower country and deep 
valleys, which are very hot, sugar cane, cotton, 
coffee and rubber are produced, while grain, fruit 
tobacco, potatoes, ete., are grown in the higher 
temperate country. The upper slopes are given over 
to cattle raising. Hides, skins, coffee and beeswax 
_ are the chief exports, and cotton goods the chief im- 
ports. The total trade is estimated at about $12,000,- 
— 000. A railroad 495 miles long, built under French 
suspices, runs from Jibuti, its port on the Red Sea 
to the capital. This road in 1924 carried 18,693 
metric tons of imports and 23,885 tons of exports, 


ernment are chosen and confirmed by the State 


= Uunports through the Soudan router ‘n 1927 were | 


ties, either physical or mental.” mily 
claims descent from Menelik, the son of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, Ethiopia (or Abyssinia). 
is thé only country in Africa that was neutral in the 
World War. It applied for membership in the League 
of Nations in 1923. After an investigation into ihe 
existence of slavery in the kingdom and the promulga- 
tion of a decree in June, 1923, making slave trading 
punishable by death, the country was admitted te the 
gue, Sept. 28, 1923. 3 4% 
By diplomatic agreement in 1926 between Ethiopia 
Great Britain and Italy, made after a protest.by, 
Ethiopia to the. League of Nations, the British are 
empowered to build a dam at Lake Tsana, the source 
of the Blue Nile for the irrigation of the Soudan, .and 
the Italians to build a railway between Eritrea anc 
Italian Somaliland. Lake Tsana is at an altitude of 
about 6,000 feet, is about 40 miles long and 30 wide, 
and an area of about 1,200 squaré miles. The Blue 
Nile flows out a relatively broad stream and 21 
miles from the lake makes a plunge of 80 feet into a 
narrow gorge. In the next 30 miles it descends 
2,000 feet in a series of falls, and near the Sudan- 
Plains there is an additional fall of 2,000 teet.. Posi- 
bilities of easy power development are great. : 
The United States, after a lapse of 20 years 
reestablished diplomatie relations with Ethiopia in 
1928, Addison E. Southard being sent to Addis 
Ababa as Minister and Consul General. 


FINLAND, REPUBLIC OF 
SUOMEN TASAVALTA 


AREA, 149,641 square miles, including the new 
Province of Petsamo. 
POPULATION, estimated Dec. 31, 1927, 3,582,406. 
Of the total, 3,366,507, census of 1920, 2,754,228 
spoke Finnish; 340,963, Swedish; 4,806, Russian; 
2,378, German; and 1,603, Lapponic. : 
CAPITAL, Helsingfors; population, 1927, 220,904. 
Other cities: Abo, (or Turku, which in 1929 cele- 
brated its 700th anniversary), 62,599; Tammerfors, 
53,121; Viborg, 49,912; and five others of more 
than 10,000. : 
President,’ Dr. L. K. Relander, (born 1883), 1925-31. 
inaugurated March 1, 1925. 
Premier, Kyosti Kallio (Agrarian). Aug. 16, 1929... 
Foreign Minister, Hj. J. Procape. 
Finland, formerly an autonomous Grand Duchy 
of the Russian Empire, is bounded on the north by 
Norway, a narrow strip of land separating it from 
the Arctic Ocean, on the east by Russia, on the 
south by the Gulf of Finland, an arm of the Baltic 
Sea, and on the west by the Gulf of Bothnia, Swe- 
den, and Norway. In territory it is as large as New 
England, New York and New Jersey. i : 
Of its area, 11.4 per cent. or 17,099 square miles, 
consists of lakes; and 62 per cent. is covered by 
forests. Lumbering is the most important industry 
and scientifically carried on. The annual cut is 
1,143 million cubie feet, and the annual growth is 
1,568 million cubic feet, while it is estimated with 
further improvement in forestation the annual cut 
may be increased 50 sine cent. 
was valued at 2,839,184,973 


17,561,700 
was $7,918,940. 
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8,000 F. marks ($128, 176,22 


marks, paper 
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246 were 


export of in 1928 aggregated 243,807 
metric tons, (of whith 171,o04 tons wae peweprion | 1937.00 1.00.0 0.0L Tedarise2 86701006 
value Mion marks and of wood pulp | 1928...0......2222200I000 iSiiear . Sores. 
esis msatie tons Nalued at 1,068 million marks.| ehlapenstpyiee carsecnit A> 
A ADE utheran Chureh is the state 
religion, although there is absolutely tree worship. | AREA Leanne REPUBLIC ae 
--—sAN-but 2 per cent. of the people are Lutherans ATS fs Pre-War, 207064 square Roo cae 
ei Three universities have 4,500 stud er . including Alsace-Lorraine (5,605), 212,659 squat ’ 
42,500 are in secondary schools lents, and about | miles. \ This included the’ island. of Cormies, | | 
: Nd ee a ae Mipgk Sat is less 3,867 square miles. Colonies—In_ Asia, 325,206 “s 
railroads, of which 2,955 are state owned. manese 35.166; miles; In Africa, 5,290,268; in "Ametics 
i reer 6 Deve Br 121 700,000 mara a eee Fe ee ees oer tate Clean 
Pp is highly deve - t SRS. An : 5 
Finland on Jan. 1, 1929, Sit Salling vessels of POPULATION, census March, 1926, 40,745,874, 


military and naval forces and seamen ab 
192,973. Total, 40,938,847. Coluntes—In er by 
oa ayia in tee oe in America, 522,- 
: seania, 79,160; tot i ‘9, os 
Grand total, 100,488,643. SS ae la 


, 79,351 tons, 548 steam vessels of 109,863 tons, and 
92° motor vessels of 11,095 tons. In 1928, 8,151 
vessels of 4,823,397 tonnage in the foreign trade 
entered Finnish ports. 
4, Finland, after the downfall of the Czar, had : 
' representative government restored to ber by the CAPITAL, Paris, population, census 1926, 2,871, 
Provisional Government. Following the Bolshevist | 429 (in the metropolitan district, 5,766,161). Other 
coup d'etat the Diet and Senate on Dec. 6, 1917, cities, 1926, Marseilles, 647,705; Lyons, 564,566; 
A proclaimed the independence of the republic. Civil Bordeaux, 254,386; Lille, 200,633; St. Etienne, 
i war between the “Reds” and “Whites” followed, 194,549; Nice, 191,304; Nantes, 182,225; _Tou- | 
with German intervention. The “Reds” were louse, 178,457; Strasbourg, 174,105; Le Havre, 
defeated and driven back into Russia in two battles 156,788: Rouen, 121,340; Roubaix, 117,459; Tou- 
at the end of April, 1918, and the German troops lon, 1 14,610; Nancy, 113,572; Clermont-Ferrand, — 
went home in December of that year. On July 17, 105,740; Rheims, 99,274; Mulhouse, 98,134; Lim- — 
1919, the Finnish Diet resolved to establish a re- oges, 97,520; Amiens, 89,939. ; ce 
: public, and a peace treaty acknowledging the inde- | President of the Republic, Gaston Doumergue, 1924. Be 
pendence of Finland was signed with Russia at | President of :he Council, and Minister of the Tacetae ae 
Dorpat, Oct. 14, 1920. Andre Tardieu, formed a Cabinet Nov 2, 1920, 
Finland is’ governed under the constitutional law Raymond Poincare resigned because of ‘i Iness 
of 1906 by a Legislative Chamber of 200 members Jtily 26, 1929. Aristide Briand, who succeeded as 
elected ectly on a proportional representative Premier, retained the Poincare Cabinet of Nov. Shes 


basis. Men and women of 24 years of age have 1928, entire. Defeated in the Chamber, all re- 
" rad. 


ae eee ane amps eae ge six years signed Oct. 22. a 
a yy an lector: ‘0! e 0) chosen by propor- | Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aristide Briand. ‘ie 
~~ tional Se aetasion: UF. direct vote and appoints | jfintster of Justice, Lucien Barthou. , yo jis 


ae the Cabinet. , 

4 a Minister of Finance, Henri Cheron. Oa 
1935-. eee peat: a oiish reece Minister of War, Andre Maginot. Sie 
35: National Coalition, 68 (these two being the | 4/éntster of Public Instruction, Pierre Marraud. = 
“Right"’): National Progressive, 33; Farmers’ League, Minister of Marine, Georges Leygues. rd 
69 (these two the ‘“‘Centre’); Socialists, 79: and | Minister of Public Works, Georges Pernot. 5 
Communists, 16 the (Left ). On Feb. 16 the ‘Minister of Commerce, Pierre Flandin. 
college elected Dr. L. K. Relander President by | Mintster o Agriculture, Jean Hennessy. 
Minister of Labor, Louis Loucheur. 


ae a eat Hig Mant 158, i contro 
let, electec Mae a tie p38 contro! Minister of Colonies, Francois Pietri. 
Minister of Pensions, Senator Gallet. 


by the Agrarians. 
The Supreme Appeal Court in June, 1925, de- 
Minister of Air, Laurent Eynac. hy 
France, a republic in Western Europe, is slig 


clared illegal the activities of the Communist Party 
smaller in area thar a group of five Middle 


EK: snd forced its dissolution. 
States—lIllinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and hago) 


: States in 1925, of which haif was for agricultural 
> eredits. A further loan (30-year, 634 per cent.) for 
$15,000,000 was floated in New York, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to A $15,000,000 


‘A loan of $10,000,000 was floated in the United 
nessee. Belgium and Luxemburg are its nelghbors i 


be used for productive purposes. - s ermany lies beyond Le. > 
536% oper refun loan was floated in New if mg ig ere é 
York at 9234 on Feb. 15, 1928. d the Graian — 
The Finnish mark ($.193 at Bn of exchange). On the — 
Sas been revalorized at $,0252 (39.7 marks to $1) with the — 


bit 

and stabilized at that point. Resumption of gold On the 
,payments was effected on Jan. 1, 1926. The gold 

reserve of the Bank of Finland then equalled 43, 
300,000 gold marks representing 330,000,000 
Finnish marks. The circulation on July 31, 1929 
was 1,448 000,000 F. marks, with a gold reserve ot 

: 301,000,000 F. marks, and foreign credits of 843,000,- 
000 F. marks. 

The national debt, all funded, on July 31, 1929, 
was 2,925,076,500 F. marks -($73,711,928); of which 
2.579,691,000 F. marks ($65,008,213) was foreign. 
The national wealth is estimated at about $3,250,- 


In the French Alps it has the highest m 
in Europe, Mont Blanc (alt. 15,781 ft.). 


over 10,000 feet in height. Forming the western 
border of the Rhone valley rise the Cevennes, high- 
est point being Mont Lozere (alt. 5,584 ft.). The — 
Massif Central continues north as the mountains 
of Auvergne, where the Plomb du Cantal attains 
a height of 6,096 feet, to the Cote d'Or, containing — 
Puy de Sancy (alt. 6,188 tt.). Further north are the 
Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine; their 
crest formed the boundary line between France < 
‘Alsace. Thence the wooded highlands of the Ar- — 
onne and the Ardenne ; 
e western and northwestern Pp { 
sists of fertile plains save for the hills of Normandy 
and the picturesque cliffs of Battery , ‘ 
On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea~ 
ts of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 


Recent budgets in Finnish marks are: 
Revenues. Expenditures, 


3 
4,076, 700,000 
3,988,500,000 
4,233, 100,000 
4,272,300.000 


Imports and exports im both Finnish marks and 
Year Fanos Exports. 
.... JP. marks _5,512,974,000 5, 569,591,000 
aie ai (si38.b26 945) S$ 140 353 893) 
149,622,978) (S14) 984,083) 
1927.....-F. marks 6 “600,000 6,32 400,000 
ope mnnes HOTIECAOOD 3 39000 
Oe electra ($157,320,000). 


” ($201,894,000) 
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Brest, the great naval station. Further down the 
coast 1s Lorient, St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Loire, with Nantes further up the river, Rochefort 
and La Rochelle. Up the estuary of the Garonne is 
the important port of Bordeaux, fourth city of the 
republic; and at the mouth of the Adour, in the 
extreme southwest corner, is Bayonne with its 

neighboring seaside resort of Biarritz. On the 
Mediterranean coast, which on the west is low, 
with lagoons and sand dunes, there is no great port 
till the mouths ‘of the Rhone are passed and Mar- 
seilles, the second city of the country, is reached. 
Beyond is the great naval base, Toulon, and from 
there by Nice and Monaco to the Italian’ frontier 
and beyond runs the beautiful Riviera—the Cote 
d' Azure, 

France has four important rivers, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne dnd the Rhone, the left bank 
of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to Lauter- 
bourg, and a dozen others, some with new fame 
from World War battles, but all of great value 
because of canalization, which binds them together. 
The waterways total 7,543 miles in length, of which 
canals cover 3,031. They are the property of the 
state and are free from tolls. Traffic in 1926 amount- 
ed to 39,069,000 metric tons, 36,440,000 in 1925; 
36,257,910 in 1924; 33,883,848 in 1923; and 30,373,- 
401 in 1922. 


The southern section of the Marseilles-Rhone 
Canal was completed when the tunnel Du Rove 
was opened in April, 1927. Through this the canal 
passes beneath a rocky ridge for 414 miles; its greatest 
width is 72}4 feet, and the width of the channel is 60 
feet; the roof is 3714 feet above the water. Two 
1,500-ton barges can pass. This connects the port 
of Marseilles to the Etang-de-Berre, a lake 14 miles 
northwest. The entire canal from the Rhone River 
at Arles, 50 miles long, runs at sea level except for 
one lock at Arles, and will be completed in three or 
four years. 


THE FRENCH RAILROADS 


France has six great railway systems constructed 
under various concessions which expire at various 
dates from 1959 to 1960, when they revert to the 
state, They represent an instalment cost, of 25,- 
000,000,000 francs. These lines with their mileage 
in 1928 were: Nord, 2,380; Est, 3,124; Paris-Orleans 
(P. O.), 4,641; Paris-Lyons-Mediterrane (P. L. M.), 
6,078; Midi, 2,560; Ouest-Etat, 5,599; total, 24,382. 
The Alsace-Lorraine system of railway has a mile- 
age of 1,384, ,making the grand total of the mileage 
25,766. The Ouest-Etat and the Alsace-Lorraine 
System are operated by the state, through the 
Ministry of Public Works. There were in 1928, in 
addition, the Paris Belt. Line, 20 miles; the Grand 
Belt Line, 78 miles; secondary lines, 839 miles, and 
non-concessionary road, 20 miles, 

Blectrification of the Paris-Orleans, the P. L. M. 
and the Midi is under way, the plants providing for 
completion in five to ten years. Part of the Midi is 
now electrically operated, the Soulom plant now 
furnishing 22,000 H. P., with an additional in- 
Stalment of 35,000 already available in the same 
region. Electrification of the Paris-Vierzon section 
of the Orleans railroad, 127 miles, was completed 
Dec. 22, 1926. In all in 1928, 716 miles had been 
electrified which includes 56 miles of Ouest-Etat in 
the suburbs of Paris and about 500 miles of the Midi. 

The deficit of the six great railway systems in 
1920: was estimated as not less than 3,300,000,000 
franes. Legislation consolidating the French. rail- 
roads was passed on June 21, 1921, became operative 
Jan, 1, 1922. The financial reports for 1922 show 
that the operating deficits of 1912 and of 1920-21 
had given place to a net surplus of 4 
francs. Gross receipts increased 1,028,806,000 
frances in 1925, but the operating deficit’ was eésti- 
mated at 700,000,000 frances, to which should be 
added 215,000,000, representing capital charges for 
‘the payment of interest on foreign loans in the cur- 
rency of creditor nations. An increase in both 
freight and passenger rates went into effect in March 
1928 and improved the situation. 

The 1927 budget carrie@ an appropriation of 598,- 
015,000 francs for the construction and maintenance 
of roads and bridges, and that of 1928 carried 566,- 
515,000. The taxes fear on automobiles and gasoline 
amounted to 1,223,214,000 francs in 1926, and 
1,511,810,000 francs in 1927. The road budgets of 
the departments, and of the communes, totalled 
each about 700 million francs. France has 25,000 
miles of national roads, 11,400 of departmental 
roads, and 400,000 miles of local-interest roads. 
There are 32,000 grade crossings. France at the 
end of 1926 registered about 900,000 automobiles 
(721,306 in 1925 and 572,243 in 1924). There were 
also 7,112,818 bicycles registered in 1926, each 
paying an annual tax of 18 franes. 

The city of Paris has two subways connecting 
with transfers at many points, constructed by the 


| 1927; the 
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city and leased to the operating companies. ‘The 
Metropolitan (Metro”’) is 94.8 kilometers. (60.5 
miles) long and carried 689,000,000 passengers in 
Nord-Sud 16 kilometers (10.4 miles) long 
carried 86,000,000. The Paris Tramway and Auto- 
bus Co. carried approximately 1,000,000,000. 
The French merchant marine on July 1, 1929. 
included 1,422 steamers of 3,234,270 gross tons, ‘and 
56 motor ships of 68,414 gross tons. POF ss 
There entered French ports with- cargoes: in*1928, 
28,299 vessels of 52,361,757 tonnage, of whith 9,065 
of 13,412,813 tonnage were French. Marseilles held 
her place as the first of the Mediterranean ports, 
as 4,271 vessels of. 11,574,657 tonnage entered in 
1928; At Havre, 2,586 vessels of 6,249,237 tonnage 
entered; at Cherbourg, 1,163 of 11,298,112 tonnage; 
and at Rouen, 2,725 of 2,440,690 tonnage. By 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. y 


France has made great advances in industrial 
power since the war. The industrial reconstruction 
of the devasted areas is virtually completed; 22,000 
factories having been reconstructed, new and larger 
seale factories are everywhere gradually replat 
those destroyed, with technical equipment of the 
latest type. zB 
The industrial population is fully employed #nd 
output in most fields of production is limited only 
by the dearth of man power. Agricultural recon- 
struction has been great, although France suffers 
from an acute lack of agricultural labor, which -has 
been partially met by ‘the introduction of a con- 
siderable number of foreign workers and: the ex- 
tensive application of machinery. 

Output of coal, iron ore, pig iron and steel, in 
thousands of metric tons for four years was: - 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

Goal........- +++-48,033 52,478 52,847 51,360 
--35,740 39,480 44,678 48,100 

8,500 9,395 9,297 10,097 

7,400 8,386 8,275 9,387 


Since the war the machine tool industry has been 
greatly expanded and is producing a better: grade 
of equipment over pre-war days. 

In 1927, 190,000 automobiles: and auto. trucks 
were turned out. 


60 million metric tons. In 1927, 539,000 tons 
(409,000 in 1926) were mined. . 
The textile industry was very prosperous durin 
1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927. In the cotton trade 
9,850,000 spindles and 185,000 power looms were 
busy with 250,000 workers and a shortage of labor. 
Pre-war figures were 7,600,000 spindles and 141,000 
Iooms. Less than one per cent of the raw cotton 
(3,443 metric tons in 1925) comes from the French 
colonies. Persistent effort is being made to increase 
the cultivation which aims at the supply of 175,000 
tons when development is completed. The woolen 
industry has bee! 
industry has not wholly recovered from the war 
when 310,000 of the 600,000 spindles in its 58 mills 
were destroyed. In 1926 there were about 500,900 
spindles in 60 factories, nearly all-in or near Lill 
together with 20,000 power looms and 12,000. hand 
looms. The silk industry which escaped the havoc 
of war has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. ‘ 
Unemployment which reached 90,000 in March, 
1921, was non tent throughout 1922-26. The’ 
influx of foreign labor was large. It became serious, 
however, when curtailment of production, sales and 
expenses followed deflation and in the winter of 
1926-27 it suddenly jumped, reaching 27,000 on 
Jan. 13, 45,000 on Jan. 31, and 73,000 on Feb. 18, 
and touching 95,000 for a high mark. By Sept. 3 
it had fallen to 28,000,with 15,000 of these on the 
dole. On Mar. 1, 1928, the number was 15,294. 
On Aug..15 less than 1,300 were on the dole; and on 
Aue 15, 1929 only 419. ‘ : 
he. Social Insurance law which sed the 
Chamber on March 14, 1928, will apply to. about 
half the population. Worker, employer and State 
will contribute to the insurance fund to the extent 


France has extensive bauxite deposits estimated at . 


kilowatts, without considering 
than 


Vosges and Rhine, and 
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also supply light and power | mines highly important and fields int ri 

along the right-of-way. On| vated. All were wrecked. Forests on 410.200 ven , 

S mumunes out of 37,944 | were totally destroyed, and on 1,200,300 acres, 25 

per cent. of the trees were destroyed, ee 

E . AGRICULTURE. ohne ad fon erties France went — 

: ; €0 Oo WwW ie 
aden Si ee a show Bas oF a in te & SSS ee vine ee of the ae : 
France, Alsace- 5 e to) ¥ 
acres, (90,095,049 (ot which $5,821,029, are LOL TO) | Undertaking is tale a ttg2t 1908 and 1088) 
bat er ¢ Ly iow or grass; 25,521,108 were By 1928 reconstruction was practically complete 

wna orests, and 11,485,603 moorland or unculti- Sg rape rite in 1914, which had fallen 

ed. ,075, n , had re 5; 

Food requirements are estimated at 9.4 million | in 1928. Out of Puan ang citeelinoes ma oun 
om of cereals. The acreage !s about 13,750,000. | buildings, 866,844 had been destroyed; 641,011 have 
am ‘ereal crops for four years in thousands of metric | been reconstructed, the difference being due to 

tons were: concentration in building. For the same reason — 


4 1925. 1926. 1927 1928. | 8,296 factories onl 3 
- 927. 1928. | 8, y have been reconstructed, ba 
vi NG ow ainie 35 itt 6,308 7,739 7,557 | on most modern lines, to replace the 9,322 dead < 
xed Corn..... 24 99 105 79 | out of the 11,189 plants employing at least 10 work- 4 
BR ees 109 766 935 898 | men. Of the 17,61 wblie edifices: y a 
,616 publie edifices destroyed out 
Barley..-.-.--,- 1,027 998 1,210 1,156 | of the 20,824 which existed in 1914, 14,756 have 
"756 _5,285 07 been rebuilt. Summing up 663,053 buildings of 
; Potatoes........ 195 11,136 IVZ,1S0S ge eens much superior construction now replace 893,792 me 


15, 
Beets..... 5,371 4,860 51573. —.....- | which were destroyed of the 1,290,066 in use in 1914 
Wine production from 3,351,695 acres of vine- In 1914 this war area had 2,236,227 hectares 
yards in 1927 was 892,410,000 gallons (1,473,042,000 (5,523,470) acres of which 1,922,479 hectares (4,748,- ~ 
gallons in 1926), and cider, 270,534,000 gallons | 523 acres) were damaged; 1,862,252 hectares (4,601,264 re 
(217,338,000 in 1926). acres) all that can be profitably restored are again — 
The output of apples and pears other than for | fit for cultivation. The number of livestock, reduced 
cider making, 308,560 metric tons; plums, 77,226 almost to <j exceeds pre-war figures; 
tons; peaches, 21,762 tons; apricots, 8,225 tons; Of the railroads, 1,030 miles were destroyed in ~ 
chestnuts 218,984 tons; walnuts, 51,045. the war. All had been rebuilt by May 1, 1921. Of 
ed in silk culture are about 65,000 producers | the local lines, 1,400 miles were destroyed; 1,262 
and the output of cocoons 2,671 metric tons in 1928: | were rebuilt by May 1, 1921; and now all haye been 
3,612 in 1927; 3,015 in 1926; 3,368 in 1925; 4,200 in restored. ia 
1924; and 4,180 in 1923, Of 120,000 kilometers (81,920 miles) of roads one — 
half were made unfit for use; all have been repaired. 


4 There were on Jan. 1, 1928, of farm animals: 
zt Horses, 2,927,230; mules, 182,720: asses, 259,800; | So too with the canals which have been length 
‘a cattle, 14,940,960; sheep, 10,693,120; goats, 1,405,- | also. : 
2 050; and pigs, 6,019,450. ee nbs 7 nce ace eee ne ee oie ca 
ometers of galleries, 1,. kilometers of track, 
RECONSTRUCTION. and 220 machines for extraction of coal; the monthly 


production averaged 2,260,000 tons. ‘Though all the 
pits were destroyed in 1918, the coal-mining facilities 
in 1928 comprised 295 pits, 3,788 kilometers of — 
galleries, 1,321 kilometers of track, and 236 machines 
for extraction- the average production had increased 
to 2,706,000 tons per month. In the iron mines, of 24 
the Briey and Longwy Basins, which were also 
destroyed, the facilities are now better than formerly — 
and the output has increased much beyond the pre- 
war figure. ‘a 
The work of restoration included the filling in of © 
310,675,000 cubic meters of trenches, the clearing = 
of 379,000,000 square meters of barbed wire, the 


_A tew figures will set forth the burden the war 
laid upon France. Her pre-war population, census 


years in contrast 
with 1913 are Cr rege 1913, 41,486,272; for 


Mar- Living B’th D'th Exc’s of 
Year. iages. Births. R’te Deaths. Rite Births. 
1913. . .312,036 790,355 19.1 731,441 17 .6 aes 


Bare 869 4 1.3 674,621 17.2 159,7 : u 

1o21 3 pent $3390 30.7 696,373 17.7 117,023 destruction of 22,134,000 tons of munitions found 

x, 1922. . .383,220 759, 19.3 689,267 17.6 "579 | underground, and the pumping out of 107,000,000 — 

ie 1923. . .356,501 761,861 19.4 666, 17.0 "871 cubic meters of water in the coal mines and 10,218, 
1924. 355.923 752,307 19.2 680,027 17.3 72,280 000 cubic meters in the iron mines. ee 
1925. . .353,167 768,983 19.6 708.91 18.0 ni ‘The commissions for the evaluation of wardamages 
1926. ..346,126 766,226 18.8 713,458 17.5 52.768 | have examined 3,092,884 demands and have rendered 
1927. . .337,8641 741,707 18.9 676,666 17.2 65,04 decisions covering indemnities totaling 77,752,760,000 
1928. ..339,000} 745,315 19.0 675, 10 17.2 70,205 | francs. Of this amount the payments made cover 


73,525,870,000 francs,. It is estimated that the 
total indemnities due will reach 85 766,000,000 and ~ 
that they will be entirely paid in 1930. < 
The Cathedral of Rheims, nearly destroyed by 
bombardment and fire, Sept. 19, 1914, has had a@ 
new roof put on by the generosity of John D. Rocke- 


The number of men from nineteen to fifty mobil- 


ized for the defense of France was 8,501,045; the 
he number muti- 


ted, 3, y \ if 
the Killed’ 669,000 were farmers, 236,000 industria’ 


600 cial pursuits, 21,000 "as 
7 hel ee pad Glovers: ane 40,000 were mem- feller, Jr., and restoration of towers, walls and 
i bers of the professions. One man in every 28 in | windows had proceeded so far that the edifice was — 
France: was , 1 in every 35 in Germany an) 1 | rededicated May 26, 1927, though much remains 
in every. 67 in E d to be done. P , 


ALSACE-LORRAINE, 


Alsace has rich potash fields, discovered in 1904, — 
which gave Germany a monopoly of this product. — 
The cutput under French hands for 1926 was — 
2,318,000 metric tons. =. 

Petroleum output near Woerth n 1927 was 504,000 
parrels, 478,000 in 1926. The state acquired these 
deposits in 1921 and turned them over to a private 
company for exploitation. Th beds are estimated 
to contain 1,800 million tons of crude salts or about 
300 million tons of pure potash, and will last for 
seven centuries at the present rate of nroduction. 

Lorraine is rich in iron ore, the scserves being 


ngland. 

Over 700,000 rat ‘are on the pension rolls because 
of permanent disabilities, of which 404,606 are either 
legless, or less, or have but one leg or arm, 
355.884 -have consumption or lung trouble, and 


f ed. 
‘ ‘Alsace-Lorraine, redeemed, prought back to the 
~ tri-color, as shown by the census of 1921, 1,709,749. 
Yet this census of 1921 returned the total popula- 
tion of enlarged France as 39,209,766, 2 loss of 
391,743.. Moreover, France, always a2 most. attrac- 
tive country to foreigners, counted a8 residents in 


of 
(1921, 6 23) 1,889, 
(1924) 2,984,000; (1925) 3'287,000; (1926) 3,574,000 
(1927) 3,281,000; (1928) no report. hb 
aoe production of steel ingots and castings in 
“metric tons, was: (1 ; 
(1922) 1,673,000; (1923) 1,592,000; (1 I 2,379,000; q 
(1925) 2,629,000; (1926) 2,890,000; (1927) 2,734,000. 
Coal production which was 3,795,262 tons in 1913, 


Kers. 
26 population 
of 2,845,000, of poe 807,000 were Italians, sith 


a iron in metric tons was; (1913) EB pit 


W the ten departments of the Aisne, Ardennes, 
oie e-et-Mosell Meuse, Nord, Oise, 
Pas-de-Calais, Somme and Vosg' te eas ahs 
Teacher 3 0} r Basin were given to France by 
the Treaty of Versailles as a compensation for the ; 
destruction of the coal mines in the north of France. 


“ 


The “Sane Pasa lies north of Lorraine smh contains 
sbout 738 square miles and 770,000 
(1926). For fifteen years it is to be governed by a 


population | - 


mmission of five, appointed yearly by the League | 


“Nations, to whom as trustee Germany in the 
Sag renounced government of the territory. Then 
 a-plebiscite will decide whether it will have a continu- 
ance of that rule in'a semi-autonomous form, union 

with France, or union with Germany. Free trade 
F te with Germany was given the district: until Jan. 10, 
--: 4925, France becomes the sole owner of the coal 
fields and mining concessions and the value of the 
* mines thus ceded was credited to Germany in the 
ex Raa account. The average pre-war production 
- 4 the basin was 12,000,000 tons a year. The basin, 

a it is | certlraed. will yield 16,250,000,000 tons. 
: production of pig iron in metric tons was: 
(1913) Tans: (1920) 643,715; (1925) 1,453,056; 
926) 1,638,051; (1927) 1,770, 718; (1928) 1,936,184. 
‘The production | of bier ingots ‘and castings in metric 
sore (1913) 2,079,825; (1920) 740,978; (1925) 
uae 780 (i926) a ark 762; (1927) 1,894, 629; (1928) 

y 73,0 

DN The meek output s was: (1928) 13, _ was prey tons; 


7) 3,680,8 
(927): 


utput of 1,000 tons daily. The average number of 

ers employed was 48,500. 
@ French took possession’ on Jan. 18, 1920, 
Treasury advancing 39,325,000 francs as a 
ng capital, which was ‘paid back 1m March, 
19: "The value of the property to be credited to 
‘Germany on the reparation account-is likely to 
be put at about 350,000,000 gold marks, and on 
at estimate the experts figure that the mines 
id 7.25 per cent. in 1920; 6.68 per cent. 
, and 10.9 per cent. in 1922—the French 
mment having made about 250,000,000 francs 

ree years. 

he French troops were withdrawn in 1927 and : a 
ad police Pate installed under direction of the 


and 
1920, 3 »349,744 
—c were registered under it and on Jan. 1, 


vers 


7 five, en system of France is highly developed. 
Prin instruction is free since 1881 and coms 
ey pul “since 1882 for all children from six to thirteen. 
Phe eachers are, by the law of 1886, lay. The 
public ‘schools, primary, secondary and su “a 
form the University of France, and are aamtnis- 
bys fay Ministry of Public Instruction, with 
e aid of a Superior Council and a force of sevon 
ectors-General and Inspectors. There are 
seven teen ciroumscriptions called academies, each 
are ated to deal with instruction. de- 
par ment has a council, presided over by the Pre- 
-» feet, for primary school matters, with large powers 
d regarding ‘inspection, management and mainte- 
bance, and each department must maintain two 
primary | capa schools, .one for men and one for 


athe seventeen universities in France had, in 1927, 
069° Oh had 36, the largest, that of Paris ‘(founded 


yi —in'tls 8, 4,000 being foreigners. 

ee ‘Rockefeller, Jr., in July, 1928, gave 
321000000 to build a Central hall in’ the Cite Uni- 
itaire, roo also $170,000 for its upkeep. A 
¥i00. 000,'fund has been’ taised for an American 

+o to house 260 American students there. 
xpenditure on the public schools and for 
i “technical schools, not including those under the 
oth ~Minist try des Beaux-Arts, was: 


338 ae pi 
i | ae te Bei 


‘For the third time arabe the war He Chamber 
of Deputies passed a Dill granting a measure of 
-women’s suffrage; the last on April 7, 1925,- was 

w for’ ire rn hope only.. The yote won So) 
to. 1 went to the Sena’ which had 
\ Kea the Hiv ae and (April, “\927) Kitled this also,’ 
_No- religion is: neveguizen by the state.’ 


-eandidate having a 


lative cae: eh mate an 

Deputies. ae 612 ‘Deputies are elected | potas 8 
vote by manhood suffrage every four years.. _The- 
314 Senators are elected for nine years, one-thitd — 
retiring every three years; the election: is indirect - 
and made by an electoral body in .each. district — 
made up of delegates chosen by the municipal » 
eouncils of each commune, and of the, Deputies, ; 
couneillor-generals and district councillors’ of, the 
department. The two Houses meet yearly on the. 
second Tuesday in January and must remain«in * 
session at least five months out of the twelve. 2 

The two Houses, united as a National Assembly, « 
elect. a President of the republic to serve seven ~ 
years, meeting immediately whenever a vacaney 
occurs. The President selects a Ministry, gen- 
erally from the two Chambers, but may go outside 
the membership. In practice the President sum-. ’ 
mons a leader who can obtain a apogee in the - 
Chambers in support of his policies as President ; 
of the Council (Premier) and he makes up his list 
of Ministers and. submits it for approval. The 
number of portfolios varies, numbering fourteen r 
the Nay a Ministry. Eaen Minister is responsible 
to the Chambers for his acts and the Ministry-as . 
a whole is responsible for the general policy -of the * 
Government. 

The unit of local government is the commune, 
of which the ninety Leagan’ excluding tne 
three in Algeria) sent in 1926, in all 37,944. Of 
these 22,024 have less than 500 inhabitants; -11,962 
have between 500 and 1,500;.140 only have more 
than 20,000: Each commune eleets by universal 
suffrage a municipal couvcil which in turn elects 
a Mayor, who is both the representative of -the- 
commune, the agent of the central government, 
and the head of the police. Each department. has 
representatives of all the Ministries and is placed 
under a Prefect nominated by the Government 
and having wide functions. The elected Conseils 
d’arrondissement (385 in France) are charged with 
allotting the direct. taxes 

The proportional Tariresentadion system in use 
in 1924 was very complicated and an analysis of the. - 
— votes indicates that candidates on the 

tional Bloc tickets received 30,419,847 votes, | 
while those of the Left Bloc received 28,139,831, and — 
the Communists, 8,484,007. : 

The new election bill passed July 12, 1927, pro- 
vides for a division of the country into 612 electoral 
districts of approximately 100,000 voters each. .Hach 
party may have but one candidate, and the-one . 
having a clear majority wins. If there is no choice a 
second election must be held within 8 days, when the 
lurality wins. 

Under this bill elections for a new Soa of 


Gomanunien Socialists. 
Alsatian Regionalists. . 


On the first test vote ‘of. confidence, on the ee 
of three Communist deputies from prison, Premier 
Poincare was supported, 342 to 167, and later votes 
pee about 430 deputies standing’ by him. 


FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION, 


The Poincare National Union Government took. 
office July 23, 1926, when the france was at its lowest - 
(47.07 to ‘dollar on July 18). |The cabinet lasted 
until Nov. 1928, when the four Radical ministers - 
were compelled) because of a trick vote of their party, | 
to withdraw and in consequence Premier Poincare © 
sent the President the resignation: of the entire- 
cabinet. He remade his cabinet on Nav. 11, with- 
out the Radica) givi up the Treasury | port- 
folio, to devote Spec al ettention to the ‘repara- 
tions ee : 

uring these two years and three months the 
cabinet had by resolute financial measures re- ~ 
stored confidence. ‘The frane regained all the 
— ae a “oy 1) by Pay was Deg yd by the’ 
nee a ‘ 
for 1927 was balanced. a tar 


The final step in restoring the gold standard wae 


Fogle f fons ALT ey igh Sr i 
658° Foreign Countries—France; French Colonies, 


superseding that of 1892 increasing the rates on over 
~ 400 


9,000 million franes. During 1925, 58,000 lett Great Punisia.'y ib'acls bse deen s ; 50,000 wi feret 

ritain, Ireland and the Channel Islands for France; JANATA. eee ee ee ee vee ; {000 

; roars entered Via the Spanish border; 38,588 came mamas West a seh East eey weer 

, arora Holland and 13,545 from Switzerland. Cameroon ape ud eae: 166,48 1.80080 0: 
ye . 2 French quato. ca. 2, 2,845,9° 

im FOREIGN TRADE. enn 049 $45,036 

| ‘The foreign trade of France, compared with that Madagascar. 5 228,707 3,598,728 

' of 1913, the last year before the war, expressed both Comoros 790 110 


r st O00" 
*in frances and in dollars at the average exchange Somali Coast..:........- 5,790 208,000; 


rate for the year, was: een, ge 
; : : Equivalent Hxchange Total in Africa........ 5,290,268 35,830,976; 
Francs. in Dollars. er “ IN AMERICA Brat 

Sk’ St. Pierre and Miquelon. . 93 


, _ France's trade by countries for the last four. years Algeria is in the northera part of Africa, extending 


ni - Countries of 
“) yOrigin. 
United States.. 6,382 


9 7,913.1 7,051.3 6,200.3} extend southward indefinitely Into . 
Great Britain. . 5,893.3 6,516.7 6,463.9 7.4 | Desert, merging Into eg ae Ast ag sn 
> Belgiu 3.082.3 4,466.5 3,735.7 3,826.5 | boundarles have not been fixed but the 20° of north 
te 2.6 4,903.9 4,213.3 961.3 | latitude may be considered as an approximate 
651.3 2,149.1 2,339.6 9 | divistonal line. These four southern territories 
9.4 2,324.9 1,457.6 -6 | forfn a. separate colony, are sparsely peopled. by_ 
278.0 1,783.3 1,331.6 -..+. | nomads, and each is under a military commander. — 
0,2 1,552.1 1,068.7 2 6 Living quarters accordi to the census of 1926 
Gwitzerland:.:< 7867 LOId 7809 “9OLS | ST See teRte eeu 272,188 native huts, and 
{ : tees * 035. i ‘ ren 
Other,........ 18,601.5 26,019.5 23,008.6 25,640. wi ane, country is dhe neds by a Governor General 
ad Whi ul _ omens | Smmmeeeecerent omer e of a cons rem: 
Total........ 45,413,6 59,534.6 52,852.7 53,448.3 bene: eben nt . 


* erty any ie er ta et ge 
vy 7 f \ fs , 3 AN Og fo 


ES eS es : 
but struck the clause providing for the, requisition |{_ 
of the services of women. The Government AM-| 
nounced that each ministry would prepare, in peace | 7N ASTA , ik “A 
time, complete plans for such mobilization. Syria (Mandate)......... 60,000 
France put into effect on Sept. 6, 1927, a new tariff Tudia:, ich eedsat er) a Ple~ Pron 
French Indo-China...... 265,004 . 


French Colonia! Possessio 
se ve 


ms. eee 
_ The French National Touring office estimated Total in Asia.........3 325,200 
eae Anite unt Urabe | AFRICA 

| ’ 5 a 
ae at lena re number in 1926 was even larger Morocco (Protectorate)... ~ 223,000 


and their expenditures reckoned at between 8,000 and §,992,7702 


33 3,918! 
eh Guadelupe, etc 688 229,829! 


a a Martinique... .. . 385 244/439 
= ‘33 French Guiana. i 32,000 1202 
13 Zr ‘Total in America...... 33,166 522,398 
1350 | IN OCEANIA beck 
i320 | |New Caledontla, etc. ..... 7,650 47,505 
5.19} Tahiti, evc......... “ile 1,520 31,655 
Equivalent Exchange Total in Oceanla....... 9,170 79,160 
in Dollars. Rate. 


2,012,021,900 25.52 Grand total all colonies... 5,657,804 59,549,796 
2,197,943,737 25.51 
362,200,000 25.19 ALGERIA. 
162,864,167 20.9 | AREA, Northern Territory, 222,180 square miles; 
144,550,000 19.33 Southern or Saharan Territory, about 849,000 
856,322,000 16.39 . square miles (included in Sahara in table printed 


i 07% ¢ above). ‘ 
772,000,000 1,461,639,600 13.50 | POPULATION, census of 1926: northern territory, 
$94,332,000 1,854,823,300 14.50 5,455,408; southern territory, 537,362; total, 
de 6,880,217,000 1,327,881,900 5.18 5,992,770; of which 864,331 were Europeans, 

e United States for six years has been France's} mostly French and Spaniards. 
cipal source of supply, with Great Britain a| CAPITAL, Algiers, population, 1926, 226,218. 
close second, and Belgium and Germany alternating Other cities: Oran, population, 150,301; Constan- 

In 1924 and 1925 Great Britain tine, and seven other cities above 25,000. 


e's best customer, followed by Belgium, | Governor General, Pierre Louis 4 - 
Germany and the United States In that order. Houta Dordss, Mot ed, tear 


Sie unlilons ot dranks was for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, between 

Lad A, Tunis on the east and Morocco on the west. Both 

IMPORTS in tyes are French Deere ining es following). 
e northern territory exten: nd approximate! 

1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. | 350 miles; beyond, the four southern territories 


council and three financial delegations (French 
colonists, French taxpayers other than colonists, and 
rarer cea a Be especial care is the | 
xes, e Governor ‘ 
budget, which for seven years was: reproasgne 


EXPORTS 
1925. 1926. 1927. i 1928. 


3,059.1 3,901.6 3,605.1 3,381.5 * 
: 8,957.3 10°674.9 10,178.68 8,165.7 trae ee di) tree es 
wevevee, 7896.5 9,391.4 7,572.4 7,246.8 Be... th francs, 595,523,431 
any. 8751.1 4,427.8 6,475.1 5,669.2 | 1994-95" °! “tranes’ 577000" 7 
9) Rigenting.«-.-. $38.8 b120- 2236-2 1146.2 | 1995-96... 2 itrancs, 642,526,262 francs’ 649374 84> 
“Holland......) 1219.9 Ts0s1 Tiodg 720 | 1926-27... tranes, 785,492,888 francs, 785,481,679 
Brad 5252 fe09  Oas2 “e3od 63.4 | 1927-28: <<< tranos, 997,778,028 francs, 997°600/458 
spain, 22.222 1 4as5 18206 1.7142 1.7580 | 1928-29......franes, 1,288,300,626 francs, 1,234,827,220 
Bwiteeriani.. 2,921.5 3,636.0 3,412.1 2'378.3 | The debt ts about 110,000,000 francs, 
POOPHEN s s lagen: 29,994.9 19,401.4 17,352.9 17,947.5 | _ Algeria has prospered greatly under peace and 
3 —— —___ -______ —_______ | French rule. The count: 
PT LORAL snes 45,413.6 59,534.6 55,352.9 51,346,8 | On the coast is an area, the 


: - wide, of vi 
The value of exports to the French Colonies and : 
~ Protectorates in 1927 was 8,165 million francs, and of | Othe hi 
imports 6,046 million frances. 
Trade with the United States was: 


» Cal. Year. Imports, Oxports. 
19: : Seer tion: $142,808, 898 


veeeees 228,780,778 799, 
SUV Aap we eee es 240,690,853 158,656,233 


1.) uaa SiR ee eee: 9 
x = a" 


OO ree 
Ga ‘oreign Countries—French Colonies. 


822 — 3; oats, 153,947 tons trom 530,790] ‘The public debt, 1926, was 478,845,780 a | 
" “S 4 5 5 . francs. 
Pah The foreign trade of Tunis in francs was: ; 


oy 


and , 26,550 tons from 87, acres. 

rom 530,790 acres the yield of wine was 176 908.073 | Year, 

gall ; and of olive ofl 3,457,762 gallons fr®m 7,803,- | 1922......--s.-+-ee se eee 
700. trees. tton was grown on 10,000 acres; oun 

_ 17,600 pounds of cocoons @rere produced. Cork | 1924.........4..: eves 

" ,125,000 acres; Aleppo pines, 1,690,000 | 1925...... SAGCT Ha 
evergreen oak, 1,625,000 acres of the | 1926...... 


nite 


: FRENCH WEST AFRICA. ve 
~*~ "The French have improved the ports, built 3,325 AREA, about 1,844,400 square miles, exchisive \ Pa 
' miles ef excellent panda. and share: were, ee 1928, the Sahara Desert, about 1,500,000 square mailes, ie} 
' 2,716 miles of railroads.’ The three rts have also POPULATION, census of 1926, 13,541,611, of which 
| heen improved. In 1928, 4,585 vessels of 8,283,606 | 15,399 are Europeans. : ioe 
tons entered the ports. CAPITAL, Dakar, in Senegal; population, 1926, 


* Imports an x . : 40,152, of which 2,939 are Europeans. nN je 
, Year Ps a ape iota s Exports. Governor General, Jules Carde, Feb. 20, 1923. r. a 
i aa ae 2,936.942,000 1,674-393,000 | _ French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 

UOT. sige opnai'esiy 2 « 2'793,725,000 1.990,475,000 | Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa to” 
1925 ne So eae a Se 3,275,486,000 2,403,838,000 the Soudan at about 24° east longitude and from ~ 
a PE ie acces CG ok pepe Sete =i sr ee ‘—) boundaries of Moroceo, Algeria, — 

Bowie Sie eB ee oo + 58 7590, ) , wets ’ Tunis and Itallan Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and ~ 
oe! Pew oe 3 boos oe 4,968,146,000 3,995,682,000 the, indeterminate @ boundary ot Freeh ‘Fauatorial’ « 
e trade of Alger 5 ca. It has an formed by consolidation of © 
States was: igeria and Tunis with the United existing colonies as follows: eS 
4 Square Popula- | 


Imports, Exports. 


Colony. miles.  ~ cone 


.$6,709,362 $1,789,408 
"5,588,164 2,372,390 | Feencn Gaines, 74,112 1,358, 
5.525.362 1,974,036 Wee 
. 9.165 . 3,15 sie cs 
arty ont French Soudan 
* 61854'303 4,650,456 ; Ie 
; aa Upper Volta. .. 154,400 3,240,147 
- 8 4,932,199 | Mauritania. .... "<1! 345%400 9,184 
5 Territory of Niger....-...--- 404,914 = 1,218,717 © 


a TUNIS. Poemricrre se 
SS) 1,844,400 13,541,611 — 
APRIKIYA Of Togoland, the only German colony that was = 


self-supporting, France received 20,200 squar iniies, 
about two-thirds. It is attached to Freneh Dahomey. — 

“The colonies are each under a Lieutenant Gov-. 
ernor. ‘There is a general budget for all, that for 
1928 inchiding local and supplementary budgets’ 
being: Revenues, 749,730,000 francs, and expeudi- 
pares, 709,730,000 franes; and that for 1929 being: 
Revenue, 801,197,000 frances; expenditures, 771,879, 
000 franes. : wid 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts. and ofl, — 
rubber, cotton, cacao, timber, and most important, — 
peanuts, of which 413,327 metric tons were shipped — 
out through Senegal The chief imports are foodstuffs, — 
textiles, machinery and hardware, and spirits. Py te. 


E: 5s 
480 311,353,650 
28) 


(French Protectorate.) 


ARPA, about 50,000 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1926, 2,159,758, of which 
173,281 were Europeans (71,020 French, 89,216 
Italians), and 1,986,427 natives (1,932,184 Arabs 
and Bedouins, 54,243 Jews). 

pa CAPITAL, Tunis, population, 1926, 185,996, of 

y which 27,922 were French and 44,076 Italians. 

—s*-Rey, Sidi Ahmed, succeeded his cousin Sidi Mobam- 

j ined el Habib, who died in February, 1929. 

French Restdent General, M. Manceron, appointed 


\ 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. teh? 
French Congo. ani 
ARRBA, 982,049 square miles. °. ’ 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 3,127,707, of which 
2,502 were Europeans. ; ; 
CAPITAL, Brazzaville, on the Congo. 20s" 
Governor General, R. Antonettl, appointed 1924. 
french Equatorial Africa extends from Spanish - 
Guinea, just south of the Cameroon, to Belgian — 
Congo. Its eastern boundary is the Ubangt and 
Congo Rivers and the Soudan. On the west is the — 
Cameroon. French acquisition began in 1841 and , 
its territory has sinee been extended by explore See 


coun Troperous. are 
. ere pate large fertile valleys in the mountainous 
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output from the rich phosphate deposits in 
¢ i 000 metric tone, (2,723,000 tons in 
1926). Iron, zine and jead mines are being developed, 

etric | Tiles) ceded to Germany a3 compensation for ac~ 
knowledgment of the Morocco protectorate in 1911 
was restored to France in the Trea’ of Versailles 
and incorporated In this territory. rance, on Jan, — 
15, 1910, renamed the French Congo French Equa- 
torial Africa and subdivided 1t into three colonies 


trans! of” which : 
vessels entered the twenty-one ports,- Ww under one administration, subsequently adding: 


Stax is the most. important. ‘had as a eolony. The four colonies are: 
"Recent budgets In francs are: Cant Baa Pop, (920) 
Year. 2 Rev. Exp. Gaines Were oe eee 121,862 388,80 
Tso aie oe sip ooiew.o0 4 285,304,087 $36,624,389 Middle Gong0...-.s0.. 0206+ +360,292° _ 698,753) q 
ih eal prsiset< SP ee42'216 263,430,847 | Ubangi-Sharl......-+--+++-+ 0007 208919 1,006,444 
a TIT: 262,139,608 262,055,579 | Chad...... ech ae, Goes 501,676 '97R81L 
bees vereseese5** 4905 42,956 430,430,489! “Total... ...--.seererseee es: 982,049 3,127,707 \ 

2 


i 


There are 30,000 square miles of tropical forest, 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
-_ rubber, of which. 1,434 tons were exported in 1921. 
Palm oil output for export was 5,345 tons. Copper, 
lead and zine are found. The import peu for 
1927 were 172,819,683 francs;. exports, 136,747,844 
francs, A railroad to connect Brazzaville, with 

7 Pointe Novie should be completed in 1930. ; 
i The general budget for 1929 was 54,500,000 francs; 
2 Yocal budgets were: Gabon, 16,250,000; Middle 
a ee ae 14,240,000; Chad, 


HS F CAMEROON. 
‘ ts (French Mandate.) 
AREA, 166,489 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, 1921, 1,500,000. 
CAPITAL, Yaounde. 
_ That part of the former German colony Cameroon 
not returned to France (see French Equatorial 
_ Africa) was by the Treaty of Versailles placed under 
_ a French mandate and by decree of March 28, 1921 
has been constituted. an autonomous territory. 
. It has 369 miles of railroad. The products are 
_ tobacco, palm oil, coffee, and ivory. The budget 
‘for 1927 was balanced at 41,768,350 francs with a 
at. special railway budget. of 16,000,000 francs and a 
__, special medical budget of 3,579,000 francs. 2 
nea 1926 were 192,000,000 francs, and 1925, 


,353 francs; Exports 1926, 155,000,000 francs, 
-. and 1925, 113,088,014 francs. 
In 1925, 217 vessels entered the port of Douala. 


Bye ea FRENCH SOMALILAND. 
AREA, 5,790 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, estimated, 208,000. 
_ CAPITAL, Jibuti; population, 1928, 9,414 (317 
French). ; 
by) 2erénch, Somaliland lies between Eritrea (italian) 
Mi) Abyssinia and British Somaliland and is separated 
by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 
___ Its port, Jibuti, is on the Gulf of Aden. . A port 
_- was acquired by France in 1862, but active oeccupa- 
tion did not begin until 1884. It is administered by 
_ a Governor. The colony has few industries; hides, 
coffee and ivory are exported, and textiles, food 
products, ooaee and coal imported. The figures in 
1926 were: Imports, 457,751,424 francs; exports, 
_ 401,543,750 francs, partly Abyssinian goods brought 
* down to Jibuti by the railroad (485 miles long) from 
_ Addis Abeba. In 1926, 1,423 steam vessels of 1,145,- 
_ 271 tons entered Jibuti. 
The budget for 1928 balanced at 13,002,000 francs. 
we Trade of French Africa with the United States 


not elsewhere specified was: 

» Cal, Y Imports. Exports. 
, 1922. . -$1,659,085 $364,783 
1923 1,884,797 524,068 
192: 2,599,523 _ 928,690 
192. 3,255,990 1,283,100 
pg. 1926 ,066,310 1,199,001 
19: 2,928,237 1.630,672 

1928 3,297,028 . 1,061,7. 


4 ae MADAGASCAR. 
AREA, estimated, 228,707 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1925, 3,598,728, of whom 
+ 20,000 were French, 
f ‘APITAL, Tananarive; population, 70,081. Ports: 
Br) one’: Diego-Suarez, Majunga and Tulear. 
Governor-General, Marcel Achille Henri Raymond 
Olivier, appointed Jan. 31, 1924. 
| | Madagascar, an {sland off the east coast of Africa, 
x from which {ft is separated by the Mozambique 
_ Channel (240 miles. wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 milés long and 360 miles wide at its great- 
3 est breadth. . It is therefore nearly as large.as the 
_ State of Texas. To it is attached for government 
_ the prosperous archipelago of the Comoro Islands 
with an area in all of about 838 square miles, and 
with In 1925, 119,305 Inhabitants; also Nossi-Be 
(113 square miles). 
: Pil aetcee pobulation, Af, S08). which has en- 
‘ s dured: cyclones during the last century, wa 
eam Lae he pee by one in ad a 3 if 
eer ladagascar came under a French protectorate in 
_ 1885. Together with its dependencies, it was de- 
clared a French colony on Aug. 6, 1896. It is ad- 
_ ministered by a Governor-General with a Council 
of Administration. Over 3,000,000 acres: are under 
; cultivation, the chlef crops being rice, manioc, 
» beans, vanilla, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar 
cane and cocoa. The forests are rich in cabinet and 
Ey ‘wood, raffia, resins, gums and beeswax. 
Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief indus- 
tries. Graphite shipments in 1926 amounted to 
15,903 metric tons as compared with 13,005 tons 
in 1925. The gold production amounted to 306 
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| kilos in 1926, and 
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Trade for eight ars Was 
rade for eight ye icine eae 
$ a esi E 

1924 5) ta Garde .. -franes, 225,921,791 108 

1922. 5.4 2 Fins 4) stolayats “173,831,641 

1928. LLITIIL et ff 209,818,207 191,840,798 
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REUNION. s ha 


AREA, 970 square miles; 48 miles long, 24 wide. g- 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 186,637, of which’ 
180,694 were of French European origin. 
Reunion is in fact an integral part of France, 
as it is represented in Parliament at Paris by a 
Senator and two Deputies. It is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. It is ad- 
ministered by a Governor and an Elective Council. 
The chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, vanilla, and spices. The chief imports, rice 
and cereals. 
Imports were: 1927, 173,640,000;-1926, 164,883,000 
franes; 1925, 147,291,000 franes; exports, 1927, 146,-. 
991,000; 1926, 164,896,000 frames; 1925, 111,557,000 . — 
francs; mostly sugar (63,000 tons, valued at 98,769,000 
francs in 1926). There are eighty miles of railroad; 
state owned. In 1927, 143 vessels entered the E 
The budget for 1927 was: Revenue, | 51,799,299 
franes; expenditures, 48,759,085 francs. The debt 
was 566,000 francs in 1925. 4 ‘ 
FRENCH IND/JA. 
AREA, 196 square miles. - 
POPULATION, census of 1926, 273,081. 
CAPITAL, Pondicherry; population, 47,087. 
The French possessions in India He along the 
Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
southeastern part, to the north of the island of 
Ceylon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company in 1674 
and after changing hands eight times finally rested 
. es ones ve ae) BS ue wr colonies Be 
liv’ in five dependencies: Pondicherry, popula- 
tion, 1924, 175,168; Karikai, 56,091; Chandernager, 
26,506; Mahe, 10,321; and Yanson, 4,995. The 
administration is in the hands of a Governor, and 
there is a General Elective Council. The colonies 
send one Senator and one Deputy to Parliament at 
Paris. Agriculture is the chief Industry and oil 
seed the chief export. Pondicherry has five cotton 
mills; 71,213 spindles. There are forty-three miles 
of railroad, and in 1926, 336 vessels entered the ports. . 
The imports in 1926 were valued at 10,137,752 rupees, 
and the exports at 26,285,194 rupees. : 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. ; 
AREA, Cochin-China, estimated, 26,476 square 


miles; Annam, 39,758; Cambodia, 62,550; Tonkin, 
ser ook Laos, 96,500; Kwangchow, 190; total 


‘POPULATION, Cochin-China, census. of . 1924, 
4,001,093; Annam, 1924, 5,171,986; Cambodia, 
1924, 2,465,581; Tonkin, 1924, 7,160,113; Taos, 
1924, 837,364; Kwangchow, 208,044; total, 19): 

844,181. Of these about 25.770 were Europeans. 

CAPITAL, Hanoi (Tonkin), population, 1924, 
115,000. hief port, Saigon (Cochin-China), _ 
Population, 108,566, of which 8,444 were Euro-_ 


Governor-General, Pierre Pasquier, Aug. 22, 1928: _- 


i 08, 
Kwangchow, leased from China (1898) 


ceded’ by Siam (1907). 


- 
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eo Foreign Countries—French Colonies. 661 
__» The whole country is under a Governor-General | 1925..........5 0.4 eeees 7 
with a Secretary-General and a superior Council, | 1926. Serie neh bee, wingscg RIEL E) STeoraa6 
and each state has a head, that of the colony being | 1927-......-.-..6-+.ssee sues 2'703,645 104.665 
@ Governor, and those. of the, protectorates Bebra GORBS. bak crcce ew ck ee alle e 2'597,766 161,991 


called dents Superieur. 
budget for Indo-China, 
78,850,000 piastres (par of exch 


about Byor0b9 000 plastres. 


Annam has a King, Bao Dai (Than Thai), (born 
6, 1925), who 
with the assistance of his Min- 


1913, succeeded to the throne Novy. 
governs the country 
isters: under the guidance of the French 
“pee 

‘Cambodia has a King, Moniwong, 
his father, 


Some cotton is grown. 


had developed a 
extensive; those of 

Tonkin became a 
Its chief town, Hanoi, 
pean. in 1902 
is 


striking distinctive art, 


e, well-built modern city. 
nm agriculture, like the other provine: 
valuable hard coal deposits, producing 


1,363,000 tons. From the rich limestone quarries 
in 1925, 150,000 tons of cement were produced. 


There are also valuable zine mines. 


Exports of plantation rubber from Indo-China 
in 1923 amounted to 4,970 tons; there were 8,300,600 
Output in 


trees on 75,000 acres of plantations. 
1926 exceeded 7,000 tons. 
Laos, protectorate since 1893, has 


teak forests, and gold, tin and lead are being worked. 


Vhe Mekong River is its great highway. 
Kwangehow, leased from 
tree 
yy 
1887, and in 1885, 


were made for a reduction 
entering China from Tonkin. 
tained special 
China. 


France in 


926 
3,067,682,872 francs. 
indo-China ranks 
est rice export 
metric tons in 1928, a record. 
Trade with the United States iow) 


francs. 
The chief exports in 


cacao, LP Be seots eee. bes 
pani 431, ograms. 
pena 849.469 


1927 was 499,078 francs. 


Imports. 
$2,610,631 


'* 9'528,967 


here & common 

which in 1927, balanced at 
e, 55 cents). 

The en cies Teserve on Jan. 1, 1925, amounted to 
195 astres. The debt on Jan. 1, 1926, was 


who succeeded 
Sisowath, on his death in 1927. 
land ‘is very fertile but only a part is cultivated. 
Fishing is the principal native 
industry. The ruins of a former civilization which 


Angkor being especially famous. 
French protectorate in 1884. 
which was-made the capital of 
instead of Saigon, is a fine, 
Though its wealth 


Ching In 1899, has a 


port. 

he provinces have been_2@ customs union since 
when France forced China to 
give entirely her sovereignty over Annam, agreements 
in tariff rates for goods 


privileges for railroads in southern 


1,292, two- 
thirds of which is Government-owned. The French 


In 1926 there entered to 
rt of Saigon 878 vessels of 1,959,577 tons. 
imports were 1,835,375,255 frances; exports 


second to Burma as the 
country in the world; 1,7 


Grande-Terre, separated by a nar- 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group of 
Indies, between 


1926 were sugar, 33,847 
metric tons; coffee, 593.5 tons; rum. 12,009,4 : 


nce pudget for 1927 balanced at 29,018,596 francs. 
The trade of Guadeloupe and Martinique with 


MARTINIQUE. 
AREA, 385 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1927, 234,695. 
CAPITAL, Fort-de-France, population, 43,358. 
Governor, R. de Guise, 1926. 


_Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession of France since 
1635. It is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 
by a Governor, a General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. It has the famous volcano, Mt. 
Pelee, which in eruption in May 8, 1902, destroyed 
the city of St. Pierre with all its 40,000 inhabitants. 
The island is the birthplace of the Empress Josephine, 

Rum, sugar and cacao are the chief productions. 

In 1928, 39,035 metric tons of sugar were pro- 
duced; in 1927, 40,397; also in 1927, 5,224,021 gallons 
of Tum. The foreign trade in 1927 was: Imports, 
$8,333,000; exports, $8,991,000; and in 1926, im- 
ports, $7,237,000; exports, $7,197,000. In 1927, 550 
vessels of 1,040,764 tons entered the port. The 
budget for 1927 was balanced at 66,103,756 francs. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 
AREA, St. Pierre, 10 square miles; Miquelon, 83. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, St. Pierre, 3,419; 

Miquelon, 499; total, 3,918. art 
CAPITAL, St. Pierre. 

Governor, J. H. E. Bensch. 

St. Pierre and Miqueion are two groups of rocky, 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. The Gov- 
ernment is headed by an Administrator. The 


exports, cod, fresh and salt, and fish products in 
1927 were valued at 127,409,172 francs, and the 


Resident 


The 


are very 


it_ has 
1925 


extensive 


1895 ob- 


imports at 165,801,030 francs. The local budget 
for 1928 was balanced at 10,011,500 francs. 

Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. I 


In 


‘eat- 
7,690 


FRENCH GUIANA. 


Cal. Year. mports. Exports. | ARPA, estimated, 32,000 square miles. 
Meee -ediyone st "25° - - +» $827,679 $460.593 POPULATION, census of 1926, 47,341, excluding 
ya ae COE 041, ¥ riaiana’ 
18 eras Th eeaEe SN, ees teyead CAPITAL, Cayenne; population, 1926, 13,936. 
FIG MMAR a eee cas veces 3°189'840 197,064 | Governor, M. Juvanon. nr’ 
9927, dit o'sas e<m dais ere syicasi 1,429,361 ee French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
BUOGC rs sid cwee s+ ee WER. 1,737,920 36, Anata on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guana 
GUADELOUPE. on the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
; country has lost heavily in population in the last 
ae eating gronp of wey sti yaad io mula decade, the_census of 1911 returning 49,009 in- 
CAPITAL Basse-Terre; population, 1926, 8,379; | Dabitants. It sends one Deputy to the Chamber 
Pointe-a-Pitre, 26,452 uv at Paris. The colony has a Governor and a Council 
Port Fo Gerbinis, 1926... ; General of sixteen elected members. France has 
Governor, 1. E had & penal colony there since 1885 and in 1926 it 
Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands, | cared for 6,500 conyicts. Only 8,800 acres are 


cultivated. Placer gold mining is the most important 
industry. ‘The product in 1910 was 123,168 ounces, 
and in 1918, 80,477 ounces, The forests are large 
and rich in cabinet timber. Imports in 1927 were . 
valued at 61,641,424 francs and exports at 29,769,728" 
francs. The budget. for 1927 showed: Revenue, 
11,000,000 franes; expenditures, 10,500,000 francs. 


Trade with the United States was: 


Imports, Exports. 
the worst in the his- $398,249 $334,988 
660_ lives and "* 73501169 178,963 
‘1! 245'708 150,6 
i aE 254,346 © 103,124 
PE 2 150,622 65,635 
IAslitness, INGOTS pats ct sa ce cleiors rie Bee 139234 45,984 
kilograms; and 157.551 66,347 


OCHANIA—TAHITI, ETC. 
ARBA, estimated, 1,520 square miles. 


) JON, census 1921, 31,655, of which 
Ege Oe were natives, 2,656 French, 2,686 other 
Exports | ., Europeans, and 743 Chinese. ; are 
$82,068 CAPITAL, Papeete, Island of Tahiti; population, 
55,645 4,601, of whom 2,126 are French. zy 
“ Governor, M. B. J. V. Siadous. 1928. 


217,779 


freak French Nieneathe tai lar 
‘Pacific Ocean, were grouped togeth 
3 one homogeneous colony under. one Gov- 
with pee parte, Ee sepeete, Tanith, one of 
~~. the Societ; ‘ani e other groups are 
» ieee the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward. skands,’ 
he Gambier, the: Tubual, and Rapa Islands. 
ane chief exe copra, mother of earl, 
la, cocoanuts and oranges 
. The budget. for 1927. was balanced. at 15,167, 573 
francs. ‘There is no debt but a reserve.of 7,000,000 


Ti 

i *Tmports 10. 1927 were valued at 50,596,237 francs, 
ind exports at 49,032,248 franes. 

| Trade of French Oceania with the United States 


I Sy 


Exports. 
$792, 03: 2 


a OCEANIA—NE W CALEDONIA, ETC, 


7,650 square miles. 
ee PULATION, census of 1921, 47,505. 
ie APICAL, Noumea; populgsion, census of 1921, 


| Ganeinar, M. Guyon, 1925) 
ance acquired New. Caledonia in 1854. Its 
ne ndencies are: The Isle of Pines, the Wallis 
ipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the Huon Islands, 
— una’ and Alofi. ..A. Governor administers the 
olony, assisted by an elective. Council General. 
kas has maintained a penal colony on. Nou 
roo but ‘no. convicts have been sent there since 


, Mining is becoming ‘the chief industry, the export 
of nickel from the blast furnaces in 1925 was 4,400 
ns ‘tons, and the export-of chrome ore, 20,715 

ca and of manganese, 3,574 tons, 
Imports, 1926, 141,746, 983 franes; 1927, 154,771,- 
Monet EEDONS, 1926, 90,652,759. francs, 1927, 
1927, 129 vessels of. 198,019 
The local budget for 1927 


ie. New Hebrides Since 1906 have been jointly 
Re ana: by High Commissioners of . Great 
: France. Their area aa. abhor 5,500 


. : 


RMANY,; REPUBLIC OF 
DAS: ‘DEUTSCHE REICH 


( A, 185, 889 square miles; land area, 180,976 
sp FAL “aqu e miles (excluding the Saar, 738). 
Me LATION, census of Arad 16, 1925, 62,348,782 
3 »excluding the Saar, 770,000 
f ae Berlin; area, 339 adents miles (216,891) 
u pop DIR S88): census of 1026, 3,931,071 (with 
: sub un 8, 


nt, Wield rails Paul von Hindenburg, 
ms born Meat: elected April 26, 1925, for seven years, 
onsen Dr. Hermann Mueller, Socialist, June 28, 


ister of. Foreton Ajfatrs, 
tay Stresemann) Dr. Julius Curtlus, People's 


aa of Finance, Dr. Rudolt Hilferding, Socialist. - 
A inister @ Defense, Gen. Wilhelm Groener, Non- 


tnister v4 the Interior, Dr. Karl Severing, ‘Socialist. 
lin vister 0 of, Justice, Theodore von Guerard, Centrist. 
tnister of Communications * and Transportation, 
peat Stegerwald, Centrist, 
I aad _ Dr. 


(following death of 


Paul Moldenbauer, 


= “Mntater Of. Posts, Dr. G: Schaetzel, Bavarian People's 


party. 
ae the Occupted Areas, Joseph Wirth, 


: | President of Retchstag, Paul Loebe. — 


The German Empire, on July 1, 1914, consisted | 


of the Kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and 
, Wurttemberg; the Grand Duchies of Baden, Hesse, 
Meeklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Sax- 
i y, and Oldenburg; the Duchies of Brunswick, 
Saxe-Melningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg, 


e. Mar-'} 


| deck, Reuss ie line), “Reuss (You 


Schaumburg-Lippe and Lippe, the Free ‘ 
‘Bremen and Lubeck and the Re 

of “Alsacé-Lorraine. Its total area was 208, 
square miles a: 4 its Ah Ge estimated - F 
date, was 67, ‘he war cost Germany 
27,275 square Ete and 6,471,581 in population. _ 

It lost Alsace-Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 
square miles, and 1,874,014 population; -Fupen 
and Malmedy, ceded to Beilgi m, 386 square miles, 


| and 60,924 gts al part of astern and Upper 


Silesia, ceded to Poland, 17,787 te aes mile 
3,853,354 population; Memel, ceded to the “athes, 
1,057 square ite -3 and 140,746 population; Danzig 
made a free city, 794 square miles, and 330, abe 
population; Schles northern zone, ceded’ 
Denmark by the pleb one 1, 537 square miles, ana 
166,895 population; part of Upp Silesia, ceded to 
Czechoslovakte, 110 square miles, and 45,395 “popu- 
ation. 

In addition, the an Valley, area 738 8 square miles, 
population, 1922, 713,100, is under the Li e of 
Nations and to be exploited by France for fitteen 
years, then submitted to plebiscite. 

The plebiscite in Upper Silesia, March, 1921, 
resulted in a majority for retention in the- Reich; 


r but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square 


miles w with a population of 891,669 was annexed. to 
‘oland. 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 
under the “sanctions” of the Treaty of Versailles 
on Jan. 11, 1923, and extended subsequently, is a 
territory ot approximately 965 square miles with 
4,000,000 inhabitants. It was evacuated Oct. 14, 1925. 

The Conference of Ambassadors, on Nov. 11, 
1925, received a satisfactory reply from the German 
Government on the question of disarmament, and 
on Noy. 14 announced that the evacuation of the 
Cologne zone would begin at. once. The British 
troops left Jan. 30, 1926, their soldiers accompanied 
by’ 800 German ‘wives. The French evacuated 
Bonn soon after, and the Belgians Krefield, re- 
storing the north Rhineland zone to Germany. 
Baron Langwerth von Simmern was appointed 
Reich Commissioner for the Rhineland. 

The Inter-Allied Commission of Military Control, 
numbering 150 officers, left Berlin on Jan. 31, 1927, 
leaving the matter. of oversight to the ft 
Nations, During the seven years of its control, 
inspection trips were made and the Commission had 
ordered the destruction of 54,000 guns, 100,000 
machine-guns, 14,000 airplanes, 27,000 aircraft 
engines, 174,000 gas-masks, 588,000,000 rounds of 
small “ammunition, 39,000,000 ‘shelis and mines, 
36,700 tons of gunpowder, pear te: small arms, 
28,469 pine erorer, and 59,000 fuses, 

‘An agreement had been Peetiatl: on “regulation of 
the manufacture and export of munitions by: the 
Reich,"’ and for the destruction of 34 of the 88 con- 
erete ‘gun emplacements built around Koenigsburg 
and Custrin which was completed in May. 


STATES AND PROVINCES. 


SermAny (Deutsches Reich), now a federation of 
republics in Central Europe, is bounded on the 
north by the North Sea, Denmark and the Baltic 
Sea, on the east by Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
eyes on the south by Czechoslovakia, Austria 

Switzerland, and on the west by. France, Lux- 
eos urg, Belgium, Holland and the North Sea. 

The states of the Reich, with the Provinces: of 
Prussia and Bavaria enumerated under each, with 
their land area and populations as returned by 
the census of June 16, 1925, are: 


Land Area Pop. 
“Tig Mil ae 


1908 
33 


Uy 
States of the Reich. 
Prussia (Free Stat ede 
‘East Prussia. 
Greater Berlin. 
Sn See 
Pomerania. . 


wee ween 


wea e eee 


Sax é 
Behicewigeifalatelin: ata 
Hianoverid pa Ute + date 
Westphalia... ! ty 
Hi ‘Nassai 


Rhineland (ex ‘(excluding 8: 

ne ‘exclu aan v. 

Walde us De. 
Hohenzollern, - 

Bavarie (sree State) 
Upper Bavaria...,... 
Lower Bavaria. ass ' 
Palatinate (Exe. Saar). . ve 
Upper Palatinate t (Oberptalz) 


tree 


tae 


‘<tc 


- 


i. 


898 767,616 
935 998,38! 
Kichatitare Ss 3,260 762,7. 
erg (People’s State).. 71532 2.579.453 
SMES sch $s - .§,819 2,312, 
4,527 1,609,300 
Binet 2,970 1,347,295 
160 1,152,4! 
5,069 674,411 
2,480 645,74 
SG i siiks 1,418 501,675 
eaters a 888 351,485 
99 338,8 
a 469 163,577 
eae 
T, St.).. Be 10,371 
“ Sehaumberg-Lippe (Free State) 131 48, 
; Total—German Reich.... 180,976 62,348,782 
German territory occupied by the Allies: 
Saar Basin. ......-.++---- 738 770,000 


181,714 63,118,782 


= Comet nie of Waldeck ed 
lo e Free State of Waldeck was annexed to Prussia 
April 1, 1929. 


GERMAN CITIES. 
Germany has forty-six cities with over 100,000 
/ inhabitants and forty-six between 50,000 and 100,000. 
- The population of those over 100,000, by the census 
of June 16, 1925, was: 


- 


Berlin. ...-..- 4,013,588 Barmen... 187,239 

Hamburg....-- 1,079,092 | Altona. . 185,135 

Cologne....--- 064} Cassel... 171,483 

Munich......- 7 Elberfeld 167,025 

: Leipzig.......- 679,159 | Augsburg 165,522 

Dresden.....-- 619,157 | Bochum. 156,762 

; Breslau.....-. 554, Aachen... » 155,222 

: HOSED sic.cs os te 468,696 | Braunschweig. . 146,654 

ye Frankfort-A-M. f Karlsruhe... .. 145,694 

Dusseldorf.... - 1,096 | Erfurt........ 134,973 

Hanover Creteid. : ass. + 130,425 

urn ~ Mulheim-A.-R.. 127,195 

| Stuttgart. Hamborn....-. 126,043 

‘ Chemnitz ubeck.....--.- 120,788 
Dortmund Munehen Glad- 

men . PACK rede. lp ,066 

Magdeburg Plauen....---- 111,398 

Konigsberg Maing... . -jej-'» 108,552 

Duisburg. Munster....-.- 105,889 

Stettin... Oberhausen.... 105,121 

Mannhelm Wiesbaden..... 102,557 

eo Ludwigshafen.. 101,869 

Gelsenkirchen. . 
Halie-on-Saale.. Saarbrucken... 125,800 


is quite mild in summer 
as in all western Hurope. 
being largely a glacial 
plain over which the ‘action of the ice moved much 
has always demanded unusual artificial 


being in the country about 112,000,000 acres, 
forested in ae 


advanced, perhaps more 


The highest mountains are the Bavarian 


Alps 
sloping to the north and west. 


The national wealth 
Bankers’ Trust C 


between 
marks. 


he World War there were, it is esti- 
Sst eT i in Germany. After 


deflation in 1923, the number was 3,917, but in 1928 
_ The former Emperor 
man, his wealth being 


is 2,000,000, 
Thyssen with an income of $720, 

‘A correspondent of the London 
that Germany lost 2,000,000 m 


, of which 25 cent. were between the ages 

w9 and 22, and bo. T gent ete <n oes ae 
% an: 

19 and 29: that 800, ¢ See Y ee 


food; and that there was a decrease in births 
ing to 3,500,000. The birth rate per thousand was 
in 1913; 14.4 in_1917; 25.4 1m 1922; 20.4 in 
‘5 in 1926; and 18.3 in 1927. The death rate 
11.9; 12.6 in 1926; and 21.9 in 1927. In 
926 the birth ra’ ‘hi 


ae tae Nae 
‘oreign Countries—Germany: 


t< ir «eee ee ae 8 
f 


ing for 
; are 


pension list are 31,000 widows of governrrent officials, 


Intherans, 40,014,677 
$7,680; Catholics, 20,193,334 (32%); Jews, 564,379 
(.9%); other unclassified, 1,550,649. : : 
The 1927 school census returned 52,320 S ar ns : 
elementary schools, with 137,124 male and 3,149 
female teachers, and 6,629,879 pupils. There were 
also 675 private schools with 35,584 pupils. There — 
were 1,342 secondary schools for boys with 5,128 | 
teachers and 453,229 pupils, and 823 high schools — 
for girls with 14,831 teachers and 299,190 pupils. 
There were ten technical high schools with 1,923 
teachers and 20,927 pupils in 1927. 1) SP 
There were, in 1927, 46 professional schools with 
about 15,000 students. There are 23 universities, 
with 5,175 professors and teachers in 1927, and 2 
72,139 students; 65,024 in 1926. eee ie 
Before the war Germany had a virtual monopoly 
of potash for the world. The return to France off 
Alsace-Lorraine divided the potash territery. Produc- 
tion in 1928 was 1,421,400 metric tons; in 1927, 
1,239,406 tons; 1926, 1,099,872 tons; 1925, 1,202,957 
tons: 1924, 809,112 tons; and 1923, 1,130,761 tons. 
Industrial development in Germany is not only 
far advanced but also extremely diversified. The 
necessity of buying about half of the food con- — 
sumed compelled large development of industry and 
mining, with effort to sell products in all foreign 
markets, Germany's pre-war foreign trade assumed 
large proportions and was growing rapidly. 
At the end of October, 1926, there were in Germany 
12,392 stock companies with an aggregate capital of — 
20,354,000,000 marks, Of that number, 1,967 com- — 
panies with total capital resources of 13,242,000,000. 
qnarks were amalgamated in large concerns, which 
now includes 65% of all stock capital in Germany. — 


FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Nov. 
, 1918, the abdication of the German bo aes 

“iIliam I1., was announced. He had fled to Holland, 
where he has since been living under Dutch sur- 
veillance at Doorn. The 
of People’s Commissioners 
ment and declared the existing Imperial Parliament 
dissolved and proclaimed 
ing Princes of the Federal states were either deposed 
or abdicated. A call was issued for 
Elections, 


ajo 


423. 
Friedrich ntl President of 


July 31, 1919. 
brated as Constitution Day. 
fense, customs, taxation, 
clared Federal matters; 
have a republican Constitution; 
trage, secret ballot, and proportional representation 
are provided for. Freedom of speech, of the press and 
of assembly is guaranteed. The Cabinet, appointed — 
by the President, ust have the confidence of the 
Reichstag. The Reichsrat consists of 66 members — 
(Prussia 26, Bavaria 10, Saxony 7, Wurttemberg 4, 
Baden 3, and other states 16.) vy 4 
In 1920 the German states surrendered to the 
Berlin Central Goyernment the right to control 
direct taxes, hitherto held jealously by the several 
states.’ Increases of the direct tax rates followed, 
income taxes rising 50 per paar ae A wi i is 
t of the Republic is He arshal 
he Ere eat Friedrich Ebert, the first - 
who was elected on Feb. 11, 
1919, died following an operslog for appendicitis on — 


28, 1925. Dr. Wa : ted — 
eden aa interim py the Reichstag and © general 
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19,000,0c0 men. The second election, held on 
April 26, resulted as follows: Field Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg, 14,655,766; Dr. Karl Marx (Centre), 
18,751,615; Ernst Thaelmann (Communist),” 1,931,- 
Yel. stattering, 13,146: total, 30,351,948. Hinden- 
burg’s plurality, 904,151. ee 
The present Reichstag was elected for four years 
on May 20, 1928. The composition is: Socialists, 152; 
Nationalists, 73; Centrists (Catholic), 61; Commun- 
ists, 54; People's Party, 45; Democrats, 25; Economic 
League, 23; Bavarian People's Party, 17; Christien 
Nationalist Peasants, 13;- Fascists, 12; German 
Peasants, 8: Land League; 3; People’s Rights, 2; 
Saxon Peasants, 2; Total 490, The total vote was 
about 30,500,000 of which the Socialists polled 
over 9,000,000, gaining 21 seats, and the Communists 
about 3,500,000, chiefly in Berlin, gaining 9 seats. 
The Nationalists lost 38 seats. In Berlin 1,310,011 
women voted and 1,171,127 men. Thirty parties 
took the hazard of the polls, Chancellor Marx 
resigned on the opening of the Reichstag, June 12, 
1928. Dr. Hermann Mueller, leader of the Socialist 
and a former Chancellor, was made Chancellor and 
eompleted his ‘‘Ministry of Personages’’ on June 28. 

A commercial treaty with France went into effect 
Sept. 7, 1927. It is expected to greatly improve trade 
as the Germany exports to France were then only 
34% of pre-war figures, and French exports to 
Germany only 63%. A commercial treaty with Japan 
was signed July 30, 1927. 

The Tariff law of August, 1925, which put duties on 
food and heavily increased the duties on automobiles, 
‘typewriters, cash registers, calculating machines, and 
other similar ne expired on July 31, 1927, and 
was proionged until January, 1930, with an increase 
of the duty on sugar of 15014, on potatoes, 100%, 
and on pork, 50%. German posi rates were in- 
ereased by an average of 50% on Aug. 1, 1927. 

A bill for local option in control of the liquor trade 
was introduced in the Reichstag in 1923. It came to a 
vote in 1925 and was rejected by 200 to 168; again 
introduced it was rejected by 191 to 164, again 
introduced and was rejected on May 11, 1926, by a 
vote of 24 to 163. The Socialists and Communists 

* gave it their united party support. 


; FINANCIAL TROUBLES. 

‘The financial, economic and industrial catastrophe 
that Germany faced with thé occupation of the 
Rubr, in January, 1925, reached its ultimate crisis 
in September, 1923, with the utter collapse of the 
mark, widespread unemployment and despair, pro- 
d@ucing a state bordering on social revotution. ‘The 
paper mark reached an incredible depth and the out- 
put of paper currency reached its peak in December 
at this fgure—496,507,424,771,978,774,000 paper 


marks, 

The provisional gold mark budget for 1924-25, 
following the inflation period, as prepared for the 
London Conference where the Dawes's plan was 
worked out, was balanced at 5,274 million gold marks 
but with a special expenditure of 640 million marks for 
execution of the Versailles Treaty. 

_.. The revenue for 1924-25 was 7,713 million marks, 
~ the estimate having be@n 5,243 million; expenditures 
» reached 6,664 million marks as compared with the 
budget’s estimate of 5,710 million. Federal expen- 
ditures amounted to 3,057 million out of the total; 
eye expenditures to 2,629 million; Indemnities 
© Ruhr industrialists on account of the occupation of 
. the Ruhr, to 518 million, and for reparation account 
to 460 million marks. ‘The gross surplus remaining 
ever expenditures amounted to 1,049 million marks, 

The budget for 1925-26 was: Revenue, Rm.7,348,- 
689, 187; expenditures, Rm.7,419,538,859. The actual 
receipts were Rm.7,178,271,705 and actual See 
ditwres, Rm.7,641,602,096, The deficit of Rm.462,- 
000,000 is deceptive as certain items in fact belonged 
to the previous year and were paid out of that year's 
surplus of Rm.659,000,000. eparation payments 
Were Rm.299,000,000, 

The total Federal, State and Municipal tax collec- 
tions in the fiscal year 1925-26 were 10,161,000,000 
marks, or 161,85 marks per capita, Correspondin, 
figures fa 1913 were 4,059,000,000 marks, and 70,2 
Marks per capita. 

The ordinary budget for 1926-27 was balanced at 
Rm.7,326,081,455. There was also an extraordinary 
Digest balanced at Rm.3800,696,957, of which 
Rim.293,824,650 on the revenue side was from loans; 
and of the expenditure Rm.69,859,000 was a con- 
tribution of reparation, and Rm.104, 166,667 was also 
tor mppereton payments; there was also an item of 
Rm.496, 166,666 in the ordinary budget for reparations. 

Final figures for the budget of 1927-28 showed; 
Ordinary—Revenue, Rm.10,277,600,000; _expendi- 
tures, Rm.10,231, 100,000; com pinche eet 

-Rm.216,300,000; expenditures, R1,121,300,000. 
Rese Dudget estimate for, 4928-29 was: Ordinary— 

avenue, m. ,331,000; expenditures m,9,- 
563,331,000. Extraordinary — Revenues, Rm.146)- 
295,000; expenditures, Rm.142,595,000. The total 
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| Rm.500, 
fo 


get ag ey vag during the fiscal year amounted 
to -9,023, A . ‘ a 
The budget for 1929-20-was balanced at Rim\10,~ 
079,148,000 ($2,398,837,000). : “ 

The National Debt us of March 31, 1929 ‘was: 
Foreign, Rm.877,100,000; internal Rm-8,072,000,000, 
total, Rm.8,949,900,000 ($2,130, 100,000). ; 

The Union of German Cities (those whose popuila- 
tion exceeds 25,000) had a total debt on Juneis0 
1928 of Rm.2,466.8 million. aren 

The Reichsmark (= 23.82 cents) has fluctuated 
but, slightly sinee 1924. ; t 

The Reichsbank on July 31, 1929 had gold reserwes 
at home amounting to Rm.2,148 million, and geld 
reserves abroad amounting to Rm.334 million; tts 
note Circulation was Rm.4,727 million and renten- 
marks, Rm.482 million, having a gold cover of abeut 
48°). Its capital is Rm.300 million of which Rm. 122,- 
788,100 are paid in. The total turnover in 1928 was 
Rm.819,900 million) 

The merger on Sept. 25, 1929 of the Deutsche 
Bank and the Disconto Gesellschaft with a combined 
eapital of Rm.285 million, total resources of Rm.445 
million and total deposits of Rm.4,300 million 
brought the new bank with its 300 branches the 
leadership in the German banking world. P 

Savings banks deposits rose from Rm.1,629 million 
Dee. 31, 1925 to Rm.3,381 million in Jan., 1927, ‘to 
Rm.5,094 million in Jan., 1928, and to Rm.8,500 
million, Sept. 30, 1929. 

From 1914 to June 30, 1929, a study issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce says, reveais 
168 bond and stock issues were publicly offered in 
the United States, the new nominal capital obtained 
from the sale of these securities amounting to $1,179,- 
000,000. Of these, only seven, totaling about $20,- 
500,000, were sold prior to October, 1924. During 
the earlier period, many more millions of American 
capital were invested in German securities and 
properties but these investments were not publicly 
offered. 

German borrowings in the United States during 
1924 amounted to $118,000,000, while for the four 
calendar years following they ranged from’ $220,- 
000,000 to $295,000,000 annually. 

German governmental loans amounting to about 
$383,000,000 account for slightly less than one-third 
of the total German borrowing in the American 
market during that period. The Central Govern- 
ment, with only three loans, including the $110,000,- 
000 Dawes Loan of 1924 and two $10,000,000 issues 
of 1915 and 1916, respectively, received the largest 

rtion obtained by any governmental entity. Seven 

ifferent German States and Provinces obtained funds 
in the American market to a total of $121,000,000. 
Bavaria, with three loans totaling $43,000,000, was 
the heaviest borrower. German municipal loans had 
a total par value of about $132,000,000, representing 
ih to 13 individual cities and to four groups of 
cities, 

‘The par value of publicly offered German corporate 
loans purchased in the American market to June, 
1929 amounted to_about $813,000,000, or over two- 
thirds the total German financing in this market. 
Ot this total, $796,000,000 was no capital. Banking 
and credit companies were the heaviest borrowers 
among German corporations, receiving a total. of 
about $251,000,000. German public utilities were 
a close second, obtaining a total of new capital of 
about $231,000,000. The iron and steel industry 
and the electrical equipment manufacturers pate 

rrow ea V ily neir respective | to 
$113,000,000 and $61,000,000. ny 

The fifth year of the Dawes’ Reparation: Plan 
ended on August 31, 1929, with the German obliga- 
tions again bigeye met. (For the Dawes’ Plan 


see The World Almanac for 1925, pages 173-75; the 
Almanac for 1926, pages 169-70; the Almanac for 


1927, page 181; the Almanac for 1928, page 183; and 
the Almanac for 1929, page 158. For the financial 
rehabilitation of Germany see The World Almanac 
for 1927, pages 622-24; for 1928,: es 621-22; and 
for 1929, pages 620-21. For the 
Plan consult Index.) 


than 700,000 men, It 
ferred stock followed by Fm, 18,000,000,000" Piste) 


69,222 marks, operating expenditure, "3437, 837.2 
013; replacements, 720,926,556; sur 0, , 
6 3d a8 ‘ passengel ae 


ing: bila br 5,039,- 
Luis, ‘8 
54; net profit, 875. Passengers 
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* numbered 1,923,700,000 in 1927 (1,819,400,000 in 

_ 1926). ‘The railroad by permission of the Arbitra- 
[. tion Board raised freight rates 11° on Oct. 1, 1928, 
' 44 was recommended by Reparations Agent Gilbert, 

though refused by the Cabloet. Dr. Julius Dorp- 

, wneller was elected Director General ip June 1926. 
According to the Treaty of Versallles, the strength 
of the German Army after March 1, 1920, was 
reduced to seven divisions of infantry and six divi- 
sions of eavalry, total strength, 100,000, Germany 
received permiasion from the Allies in January, 1921, 
to organize a “Security police’ (ealled Schupo) of 
150,000 men, Conscription was forbidden and the 
men enlist for a period of 12 years. Lt. Gen. Wilhelm 
fieye commands the Reichswebr. 

‘he navy under the Versailles treaty is purely a 
coast defense force and recruited on a volunteer basis. 
The fleet consists of 8 pre-war dreadnoughts of about 
13,000 tons and all over 20 years old; 7 old light 
cruisers and one new one, the Iimden, completed in 
1925; 26 old destroyers, and 6 launched in 1926 to 
replace worn out vessels. No submarines are allowed. 
The personnel May not exceed 15,000 men. The 
construction of a 9,000-ton cruiser at a cost of 80 
million marks was ‘authorized by the Reichstag in 
April, 1928, and ordered by the Cabinet. It will 
have Di motors of 50,000 horsepower and 6 
ll-inch guns with a range of 15 miles. The speed 
is 26 knots. 


IRON, STEEL AND COAL. 


Previous to the disorganization of the German 

iron and steel industry by the occupation of the 

Ruhr, the manufacturers had profited from the 
inflation boom, which gave them extremely low 
production costs. In 1923 they were cut off from 
unoccupied Germany as well as from their foreign 
markets. Production of pig Iron was; 1928, 11,804,- 

330 metric tons; 1927, 13,102,582 tons; 1926, 9,643,- 

4 519 tons; 1925, 10,177,000 tons; 1924, 7,812,000 tons; 
‘ingot steel, 1928, 13. $10,000 tons; 1927, 16,305,000 

tons; 1926, 12,342,000 tons; 1925, 12,193,000 tons; 

19%, 19,835,000 tons: finished steel, 1928, LL 562 


tons; 1925, 10,246,000 tons; 1924, 8,174,000 tons. 
Germany lost 75.4 per cent. of the Upper Silesia 
output to Poland in May, 1922. The Saar Basin 
is forfeited to France for fifteen years more; the 
Lorraine fields are absolutely lost to France, Alx-la- 


sixty-five furnaces and which ean produce annually 
3,700,000 tons of steel, 2,500,000 tons of pig-iron, 
3,000,000 tons of coke and 30,000,000 tons of coal. 
Its capital Is Rm.800,000,000 (about $200,000,000). 
Dr. Fritz Thyssen, son of the late August Thyssen, 
is Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Even larger, and the largest Li et at in Europe 
is the “chemical syndicate,” the I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G., which has just raised its capital 
to Rm. 1,100,000,000 (about $262,000,000). ‘This 
covers practically the whole field of chemical in- 
dustries and contemplates great development in 
fertilizers, motor fuels and other new lines. Net 
profits in 1926 were Rm.68,718,000. Germany's 
chemical exports in 1927 were valued at $310,664,970, 
and in 1928, $331,000,000. 

The German textile industry. according to the 
official census of 1926 had 10,417,000 spindles with 
an addition of 1,131,000 twisting spindles. Imports 
oi all classes of cotton was 2,103,013 bales In 1927 
and 1,466,000 bales in 1926. Shipments from 
America were 1,769,413 bales in 1927 and 1,243,887 
in 1926. Germany in 1927 had 4,293 textile estab- 
lishments employing over 50 hands; the total number 
of employees was 913,149 and the amount of primary 
horsepower used was 1,168,483. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. ; 


According to the industrial census of June 16, 1925, 
there were in Germany 1,842,913 industrial establish~ 
ments, employing 12,482,442 workpeople, (9,609,629 
males, being 77% of the total, and 2,872,813 females, 
being 23% of the total). 

Although Germany lost in the World War 2,000,- 
000 men, that loss has now (1928) been made up, 
gays the Statistical Bureau which estimated that te 
1927 the number of wage earners was 14,400 ,000 
(of which 4,800,000 are women), an increase of 
a an fae over 1807, the last labor census of this 

nd. 

When the Ruhr was cut off unemployment, in- 
creased greatly. The number of unemployed in 
unoccupied Germany in/receipt of doles, April 1, 1923 
was 222,410. By Oct. 1, with the collapse of the 
mark, the number had risen to 534,360, with 1,158,061 
short time workers also receiving doles. On Nov. 
1, the numbers were 954,664 and 4,719,738 re- 
spectively, and the highest figures were reached 
Dec. 1, with a total of unemployed and short time 
workers of 3,264,285, and the number of de) endents 
of unemployed in recelpt of doles was 1,449,738. At 
the same time there were estimated to be not less 
than 2,500,000 unemployed and short time workers 
in the occtipied territories, making a total for Ger- 
many of 5,700,000, with about 2,400,000 dependents 
for the whole of Germany, so that the number re~ 
celving doles was 8,100,000 throughout the winter, 

With improved conditions the number wnemDlaree 

7 on 


ports 

hed 3.267.000 and the Saar 1,167 000. 
i apn 150,875,814 metric 
tons; and 1927, 153,595,443 tons; lignite, 1928, 166.- 
224,159 tons; and 1927, neg yi tons. | The 


uce about 80% of the coal. Exports of hard 
coal and lignite (converted in terms of hard coal) 
amounted to 157,400,000 metric tons in 1928 and 
reparation deliveries to 10,263,000 tons of coal 
72 000 tons of coal Lhe hag a 3,926,000 tons of coke, 


recelying dcles was 475,000 on April 15, 1924, 
000 on Aug. 1, 426,000 on Nov. 15, 591,66 
Feb. 1, 1925; 321,000 on May 1. Low mark was 


ay 1, 1,782,000, 
1 1, 1,743,000; Nov. 1, 1,340,000; N arch 15, 1927, 
1,438, Bee ; Jan,.a4 
1928,’ 1,446,000; June '15, 598,000; Aug. 1, 564,000; 
Dec. 1, 1,030,000;aMay 1, 1929, 1,136,000; Aug. 1 
710,000. The cost of the dole in'1927 was 906,300,000 
marks, and in 1926, 1,226,900,000 marks. 

A new unemployment insurance law went into” 
effect Oct. 1, 1927. By Jan. 1, 1928, the average 
number of workers contributing was 15,810,000 and 
the average number in receipt of unemployment 
relief or employed in relief work was 780,000. The 
average Monthly payment per insured person was 
4.02 marks. The receipts from insured perscns and 
their employers daring the first three months was 
190 million marks, an 
by state and local authorities 33 million marks; 
expenditure was 146 million marks. In 1928 receipts 
amounted to 852 million marks, and expenditures 
totaled 914.4 million marks. 

The cost of living during 1927 increased from an 
index average of 144.6 in January to 151.3 in De- 
cember (1913 equals 100). The December index was 
the highest of the year; the average general index for 
1926 was 141.2. orsasaendae 
Emigration figures are: In 1913, 5 i q 
23,451; 1922, 36,527; 1923, 115,416; 1924, 58,328; 
1925. 62,828; 1926, 65,281; and 1927, 60,789. 
The eight-hour day established by the so-called 
demobilizadecrer of Nov. 22 and Dee. 1, 1918, and 
March 18, 1919, lapsed on Nov. 17, 1923, and were 
replaced by a decree of Dec. 21, in force Jan. 1, 
1924, qrhich re-established the eight-hour day, but 
with many exceptions. Many industrial battles had 
peen fought, but all were short and ended in the 
deteat of ee ‘Government employees were; put 

n a nine-hour day. 
ay 14, yssen, Phoenix, | © ted Labor Courts with 
steel works The Reichstag in 1926 crea or Courts wit! 
ere Gan ie cE which controls | jurisdiction for ‘all disputes, individual or collective. 
" ° 


‘o avoid the bitter competition which threatened 
yee = France i Boa 

steel interests ©: ermany, an inter- 
reorganized a eee 


By agr 

the annual output of the steel syndicate will have 
a minimum of 26,000,000 tons and a maximum of 
30,000,000, to be ap rtioned among the members 
aceording to the fol owing percentages: Germany, 
43.50; France, 31.19; Belgium, 11.56; Luxemburg, 

en Bios, 58520. possible. For every 
are to be observed as closely a8 poss ple. 
ton of steel manufactured within the allotted quota 
each country is to deposit $1.00 in a common und. 
For every ton of steel produced above this allot- 


x ton 
rd opevitation was extended to the British steel indus- 
try but it was unwilling to join. 
Production in 1928 was: Germany, 14,500,000 

1,700,000 tons more than her allotment) i 

France 3387000 tons; Belgium 3,821,000 tons; an 
Luxemburg, 2,571,000 tons. Production for 1929 
was fixed on March 14 at 29,587,000 tons. 
The Czechoslovakian, Austrian and Hungarian’ 


mbine Dec. 11, oD an’ 
steel. Ror Joined oe eee tons of steel on & 
respectively. The Yugo- 


toel Works, Germany's largest trust, 
The United Stee hyd r a eranny 


— 


a re ao “ 
‘were laced aden State jurisdiction in each { < 
y mia One place and ope employee will sit as | i 
assessors with the judges who may be non-profes- 
sional, 

Tt Yue. trades unions have made great strides since 

“the war. The eabantin of the 35 national unions | | 9 a\ a 266.2 900 ear 34.0 
t affiliated with the German Federation of re sap on Bias erate 3 wees ois $ 360/000 10. 80, 
; Jan, 1, 1929 was 4,869,782, as compared with 8,068,- booted’ « ie ob ere fs ty BE 400/000. 12:05 Hs 
, 985 on Sept. 1, 1922, and 3, 7500. mui 1924. es 1928. vies WA nle cle ated 114; 045, 
% for 1928 were ‘estimated. at 200 million marks. te Se Ae Pa ey rch pets tale 


Imports. ~ Exports. | 
vi PERIOD ty Siegen | 1922 say «ae . $316, raat} 877 $117,497,692 
The areas under eultivation are still considerably ei Se ae 2721 1,786 149,612,687 
less, than in 1913. Production per acre decreased, . 281, “683. 972 
a nue, it is believed, to a lessened use of fertilizers 
p> é g to the high prices. The census for farm stock 
ae Kr Dec. 1927, returned: Horses, 3,805,500; cattle, 
at 8, 22, 880, 300; sheep, 3,813 oat oats, 

oe ae 317,800 s00. eee” 5,481,300; ‘ducks, 2,56: 84,000 

‘aitawene, 71,033,10 0; ‘and beehives, 1,630,400. 
as ip) harvest in 1928 was: Wheat, 3, 464, 000 metric 
ms_ from 4,326,800 acres; rye 7,935,000 tons from 
iar 272 acres: barley, 3,347,000 tons from 3,793,- 
5 acres; ie 6,996,500 tons from 8, Leg fer acres; 


CREECE, REPUBLIC OF 
THE HELLENIC STATE. . 


AREA, 49,022 are miles—Old Greece (19 Pp: 
25,223 square miles: territory added by the B 
wars—Macedonia, Epirus, and the A 
Islands—20,617 goats miles; territory added, by 
Lausanne Treaty, 3,182 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 5,447,077; divided, 
Old Greece, 2,800,164; new territories—Mace- 
donia, 1,144, 310; Epirus, 213,276; Crete and six 
other Aegean Islands, 619, 630—total, ae 913. 
Official estimate May 16, 1928, 5 gS: 
CAPITAL, Athens: populatio: May ~ 1928, 
estimate, 452,919; Salonica (1925) 236, wea; The 
Piraeus, 251,328; Patras, 61,278. 
President (Provisional), Admiral Paul Koundouriotis. 
Premier, Elentherios Venizelos, (Liberal) July 3, 1928. 


he 3 iveue t of beet sugar from the 250 factories 
in es We qe. 1,354,017 metric tons; and in 1927, 


"There ee in 1928, 51,556,972 acres of arable 
20,165,876 acres of grass, meadows and pas- 
nd 204,575 acres of vineyards. Production 
ine in 1927 was 31,407,618 gallons. 
ee number of farms or agricultural inclosures of 
i ngs and acreage was: 
ize of Farms, No. Acreage. 


WTSID = 107 tre othe 1378, 4,276,338 
fov2-6 BCTeS...02..% Nate a tee, Sies'oas Minister for Foreign Affairs, Andrew Michalakopoulos, 
TOMOOMACTORs,.!, 2/1. oie bee's 1,065,539 25,741,263 Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
MEQHIDU BOUOS: al'5 siv'v\sio ew. © 262,191 23,025,549 | Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 


Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the west and the Aegean 
Sea on the east. On the northwest lies Albania,. 
on the north Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, and on the 
northeast Turkey. It is about the size of New York 
State. The Indus Mountains, with many ‘spurs, 
a continuation of the Balkans, runs through the 
country from north to south. Gulfs_ and bays-are 
many, the Gulf of Corinth, connected by four mile 
canal (opened Nov. 9, 1893) with the Gulf of Aegina, 
practically cuts off the Peloponnesus from Attica 
and the northern part of the country. 

The authentic history of Greece begins in 776 
B. C. and It obtained its greatest glory and power 
in the fifth cent B.C. _It feed a_ province 
of the Roman = re in 46 B. C., of the Byzantine 
Empire 395 A. D., and was conquered by the Turks 
in 1456. ret won its war of independence in 
1821-29 and beeame a kingdom under the guar- 
antee of Great Britain, France and Russia. 

In 1912 Greece consisted of continental Greece 
and Peloponnesus, the island of Kuboea, the. Cy- 
clades in the Aegean Sea (about 220 in number), 
the Sporades in the Aegean, and the islands in thé 
Ionian Sea (Corfu, Zante, and others), The area 
was 25, — nuare miles and the popu! ‘ation of this 
territor min 1920 was 2,800,164. he Balkan wars 
(with Turkey, Oct. 17, 1912, to May 30, 1913, and 
with Bulgaria, June 30, to ‘Aug. 10, 1913), added 
20,617 square miles to her territory ene (646,91 
people, making the total area of Greece 41 

uare miles and the total population 5,447,077. 

us new territory consisted of Macedonia sym 
Iniiae rig Qa Nha Sule Uae 8S 
slands—Cre ene (146, are 
(65,756); and Chios (61,873). 7 

By the Lausanne Treaty (1923) 3,182 square 
miles were added. In the oie of nationals 
with Turkey it is estimated the population of Greece ° 
increased 1,136,000 by refugees who were largely 
settled in Macedonia and Thessaly. 

AS a result of the great war. anda the ill-fated — 
and never ratified Treaty of Sevres, 1920, Greece 
obtained Western and Eastern Thrace, which 
stretched along the -northwestern shore of the 
Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora as far as the 
Bosphorus, Turkey belay expelled from ali Hit Bkag it 
Constantinople and was PM district, thirt; ig 
forty miles, about it. ‘he Straits were placed 
be pr ae control, mt European shore Were 
under Greek sovereignty, but a neutral zone bein 
established nine inlans " 

Part of the west oaast of Asia Minor, of whi ap ’ 
Smyrna was the chief city and port, was’ also give’ 
by the treaty to Greece for administration, tough “9 
under Turkish sovereignty. Gr e. also ‘<ecalted } 
the whole coastline of the Aegean and the land J 
back to the crest of the Rhodopian. 2 Mountains. on 
the Bulgarian frontier. i" 

3 As A result of the detent of the Greek cArmy. “by 


ne, 1,250 acres. ....66.3. 20,068 11,122,813 
/ y to 2,500 aeres,......... 3,129 5,073,039 
ae 2,500 acres......... 2... 369 1,229,993 
“Be e farms gave employment to 13,191, 480. 
Heh " a erat co-operative societies had, 
n July 1, 1923, a total strength of 37,430, with a 
ea enn of 4,652,125 farmers. Although agri- 
uloura eo-operation in Germany has had no phe- 
nal growth, it has increased since 1895 at a 
Abhy and fairly constant rate. German agricul- 
Ce o-operatives are united in thirteen major 
clations, the most {mportant of which is the 
eral Association of German Agricultural Co- 
atives, with a membership of thirty-three 
@ and’ provinelal associations composed of. 19,- 
o-operatives with a turnover in 1921 of 181,- 
soe 000 marks, 
brewed in 1925 by 2,511 brewerles with 
exceeding 500 hectolitres, amounted to 
000 heectolitres (1,255,584, 000 U. S. gallons), 
many's merchant marine has rown, from the 
},000 tons, to which it was reduced, by the execu- 
‘of the Versailles Treaty, to 4,057'657 gross tons, 
fad 1, 1929, and of its ships 40% are less than 
ars old; of these 1,704 of 3,457,878 tons are 
; ships, and 401 of 589,799 tons are motorships, 
ae urg-American Line whieh before the war 
101,865 gross tonnage, now has 879,000, and 
Tes i; h German Lloyd which had in 1913, '815,- 
now has 613,000 (1927). 
North German Lloyd Steamship Co, in 1928 
sister ocean liners, at Hamburg on August 
arcp a christened by the American Ambassa- 
Bred Schurman, and at Bremen on August 
16 the remen christened by President von Hinden- 
Ne, Each is of 46,000 tonnage, 938 feet long, 
exceeding by 25 any steamship now afloat, and has 
00h etd for 2,200 passengers and a crew of 
a oil burners with our turbines. The 
‘er ma aiden voyage, clipped 9 hours 


, 5 1927, there entered German ports 85,971 vessels 
A 


The port of eatapurk set & new record In 1927 

en 16,332 ocean going vessels of 19,749,000. net 

e entered the port as against 14,778 vessels 

Bi 28, 000 tons in 1926. Hamburg passed Rotter- 

‘and became the aeeand ae in the world in 

O28, when 17,268 vessels of 21,448,203 gross tons 
entered, Through the Kiel Canal there passed in 

a fransit/in, 1928, 54,102 vessels of 20,308, 000. net tons 

of which 27,171 were steamers and motor ships of 

18, ‘geeed 000 net tons. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


een 1913 Germany's foreign trade formed 13,3% 
of the world’s commerce; and in 1927 it had so far 
recovered as to reach 10.8%. 


+ 


é 


si “¢ 


a : a 2 : .7 Be uf Seas 
4 ee i 2 “ : 


n Countries—Greece. 


1922, Greece was 
race. This was 


pounds (296,000,000 in 1927); raisins, 22,600 ton 
(21,500 in 1927); olives, 50,000 tons Cig o60' In 1027). 
olive oil, 107,000 tons (74,400 in 1927); and wine 
225,000 tons (227,000 in 1927). About 865,000 acres — 
are given over to olives. The nut and frult crops 
~ large. The production of silk cocoons is in- 


Mineral wealth is great. Production in 1927 was 
iron ore, i23,310 metric tons; chromite, 17,314: 
iron pyrites, 100,050; magnecite, 84,484; zine, 30,597; 
oe oe $9,893; lignites, 143,346; and salt, 105,000. 

ndustrial output in 1928 was valued at 6 ‘Se 
000 drachmas (6,115,620,000 in 1927). pes ¢ ; 

An American engineering corporation began In z 
1926 the reclamation of the Vardar River marshes , 
beyond Salonica which Is estimated to cost $25,- 
000,000 and will bring 326.000 | acres under cul- F 

on, and provide settlement for 25,0) 1m) 
of refugees from Anatolia. 00 fy 
American engineers in 1928 patched up the 4 


Greeks were expelled from Turkey, the care of most 

of these refugees—largely penniless—was taken up 

by the League of Nations Settlement Committee, 

- headed by ex-United States Ambassador Henry 

» Morgenthau. 

The Dodecanese Islands, off the Asia Minor coast 

] (population, 100,187 in 1917), had been seized by 

. Italy during her war with Turkey over Tripoli in 

hen claimed by Greece, whose claim 

by the powers. Italy has spent 
a much money in developing the port of Rhodes. 

Imbros and Tenedos, which commanded the 

4 entrance to the Dardanelles, had been occupied by 

= Great Britain d the Gallipoli campaign and 


aqueduct built by Emperor Hadrian 2,000 years ago © 
helen water from the plains of Marathon to 
ens. f 
- ; an — 
It is planned to convert Mount Olympus, the 


- had beed ceded to Greece, but these were turned mythical home of the gods, into a National Par’ 
. over to Turkey on Sept. 21, 1923, under the pro- modeled on American lines. The region is wild an 
A largely uninhabited: Olympus is @ precipitous, 


visions of the Treaty of Lausanne. q 
Greece, by treaty, 1923. formally ceded for fifty 


| 


broken mass fronting on the séa, in part bets “ 


ry years to Yugo-Slavia a free zone in the magnificent rising trom the water's edge to an altitude of 9, 
; harbor of Salonica, thus giving the Serbs an outlet feet. er? 
a to the Aegean, and free transit for her commerce. Railway mileage in 1928 was 1770 miles, of which © 4 


ke 

i 

4 
the state owned 885. The state railways showed & 

deficit in 1927 of $257,695. Ee Soe 

The merchant marine in 1928 had 533 steamers — 
of 1,298,000 tonnage. In 1927 20,885 steamers I 24 
i 


: This was confirmed by three treaties signed Aug. - 
j 17, 1926, which enlarged the zone, gave Greece all 
Serbian ie ou in the railroad from the boundary in ‘“ 
\e exchange for 20,000,000 French francs and provided 

for arbitral powers in a resident official of the League 
* of Nations who will be a Frenchman. An agreement 
~ 

, 

fs 


13,079,888 tons, and 4,937 sailing vessels of 267,46: 
tons entered Grecian ports, and in 1927 5,2 
steamers of 2,700,657 tons and 3,288 sailing vessels — 
of 91,729 tons passed through the canal across the — 
Isthmus of Corinth. ; Wee 
The Greek Orthodox Chureh claims the great a 
majority of the people, that being the state religion. — F 
The bold rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 


putting the Free Zone into effect was signed March 
17, 1929 in Geneva. 


a commercial outlet to the Aegean in the port of 
Kavala, joined to her frontier by a narrow corridor 
under the supervision of the League of Nations. 
But she has not been allowed ossession (1929). 


: 
. 


hae. 30,000,000 levas (about i} a 
Ps pose o00) which Greece pald in February, 1926. territory had a new constitution granted by the , 
3 Greek Government received autonomous powers a8 
he Following the Smyrna debacle a military revolu-|_ monastic republic under Greek sovereignty puto 
- tion headed by Col. Plastiras forced out the Tri-| with an appointed Greek Governor The lands are — 


“ torityliakos Ministry and compelled the abdication 
} of King Constantine on Sept. 27, 1922. He died in 
7 exile of heart disease in Palermo, Sicily, on Jan. 11, 


1923. 
ig son and successor King George II was com- 
ed by the National Assembly to quit the county 
ec. 17, 1923, and on March 25, 1925 the National 
ply voted the overthrow of the monarchy and 
ishment of a republic which was indorsed 
3 by a plebiscite, 758,742 for to 325,322 
against. The republic was proclaimed May 1, the 
regent Admiral ‘Koundouriotis becoming temporary 
head of the state. He held this position through the 
viscissitudes of litical turmoil until March 19, 
in Gen. Pangalos forced him out to be over- 
himself Aug. 22 when Koundouriotis was 


tion. A council of 500 bishops of the Greek Orthodox 
Chureh has been called to: meet there in 1930 to 
consider all outstanding questions of the church, = 
Instruction between ages of six and twelve is 
compulsory, but the law 1s not well enforced in 
rural regions. pals § 4 
Greece in 1927 funded her war debt to Great 
Britain at £21,411,500, and that to the United — 
States at $19,659,836, each payable in 62 years. The 
United States agreed to advance a loan of $12,167,000 
at par bearing 4% interest and to be repaid in 40 
ears: this being the balance of the war loan of $48,- Y, 
236,629 to Gacy pn the agreement of Feb. 10, 1918, , 
ed for to care for the needs of the . 
Greek refugees. Congress passed the authorization “ 
pill Feb. + 1929 and the money was paid to Greece — 
. * ’ 
Under approval of the Council of the League “of” 
Nations, Sept. 15, 1927, a $15,000,000 6% pears 


its deputy or senator on the 


ion. 
jon on Aug. 19 the Venezelists won 
et seats and the Royalists 99.- “The 


uly 31, 1928, the note circulation was 5,131,000, 
jeaehmas with a gold reserve of 531,000,000, and net 


foreign exchange of 3,261,000,000 as & cover which by 
law must not be less than 50%. : 
The public debt on Jan. 31, 1929 amounted to — 
38,139,124,100 drachmas. ; 
Recent budgets in drachmas are: 
Revenues. Expenditures. 
.3,941,197,501 6,924,572,088 


he Senate 


and the Chamber on June 3 reelected Admiral Paul 
Kondouriotis, President of Greece, he receiving 259 
yotes out of 2 total of bal ae 


5, e 629 for 
(See ‘The World Almanac for 1925, page 629, or 


. 6, e 630; 
6: Or oe age eat: Fad for 1929, page 623, aah 


tor details of political happenings). 1994-25 4°780,475,698 5,771,066,306 
Greece proper is chi agricultural, with little tee eaee w= +" 6°49 723,318 4,861,656,943 
agturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 1926-26—ordinary 5° 102 aE O 2 i a7 3.05 


- .. . .6,462,723,318 4, 656, 
nd takes and ri 1926-27—ordinary 6,46: RTE ERTS 


see 


by mountains 2! z 557,677,5) 
The forests aye been sigs oe DUE | 907-08, cress a =, $837,820:000 91121 848,008 
. aaaeeaest, in 1928 was, 865,000 metric | 1955-25": : - -19,668,613,000 °9,657,613,400 


The 
456,000 pounds. (134,000,000 
16.000 tons. (15.700 8, 


“ 


3 ye Ne Imports. Exports, 
‘ ne ae 6,035,346" 

1924 Habe hes saica & 13,053,788" 
ae 884, 049: 4,310,068 


939 51 
126. God, 2000) (368, vite 608) 


er 66 546, 00), $79 6.057 als 
ri biel & os 488, 12: ‘ 6, ae, rae 


; ($162, 346,000) ($8 1:6 
ae with the United States was; 
or Year. Imports. Exports. 
1922 aleceleta,.diwie 8: ois 10/6 hs ‘S11, 132,947 $21,232, 269 
Grit 14, 388, 294 


29,645,573 
14,604,772 


4 | POPULATION, census of Gerptios 1921, 2,119,165; 
Ae estimated, 1927, 2,454,000. 
ee Guatemala, pop., census 1921, 115,938. 
completely destroyed by earthquakes 
Jan. 3 and. 4, 1917, and rebuilding has been slow. 
President, Gen; Lazaro Chacon, 1927-1932, elected 
Dec. 5, 1926. 
emer. "Senor Don Eduard Aguirre Velasquez. 
“@oreign). 
Guatemala, the northern state of Central America, 
as Mexico for its neighbor on the north and west, 
British Honduras on the east, Honduras and Salvador 
the east and south and the Pacific on the south- 
. A range of mountains containing many 
vo) anic peaks runs from northwest to southeast 
nea ear, the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
y watered, fertile and the most densely settled part. 
rae ‘As about the size of New York State. 
‘te ‘Honduran boundary is in dispute. 
road eastern slope is sparsely settled and its 
0) ercial importance is the production of 
as and timber and chicle (gum) in the Peten 
istrict. jacottes and sugar are the chief crops. Stock 
ral important industry. Though rich. in 
i) ‘Tuners resources little is mined owing to lack of 


oe ‘five-year period 1921-25, the United 
jtes took 63.78% of the exports, ‘and supplied 
7 of the imports. 

ne ey Anos in 1928 were: Sugar, 18,976,900 


d at ea 290. (13,900,000 Ibs. valued. at 
4 7); coffee, 066, 122 Ibs. valued at 
$35 i ae 757,000 lbs. valued at $28,568,000 

; bananas, 6,124,646 stems valued at $3, 096, - 
; 419 stems valued at $3,011,000 in 192 927); 
4 oS dived ,359 Ibs. valued at $444,772 (1,535,- 


s. valued at $484,000 in 1927), . Lumber 
8 were valued at $328,603, and hides at $257,- 


“th lef imports are textiles, machinery and petroleum. 
temala has over 700 miles of railroads, privately 

oe but subsidized by the Government. The new 
ile link of the International Railways of Central 
eel connecting Puerto Barrios on the Hast 
ous owith ae Salvador on the West Coast was 
ete in 1929. A vast amount of construction 

fk being g done on the roads.. In 1927 there entered 
~ into her pre, S 5 vessels of 1,889,992 tonnage. 


z atemal: a Constitution’ proclaimed in 
cant ny 1878 amo odified last on Jan, 1. 1928, — 
4 bake yen es for universal suiftage, & Presiden 
elected ae sik _years, who cannot be re-elected tantil 
* years ha have passed, a National Assembly elected 
yor four | sears and a. Council of State of thirteen 
om partly elected by the Assembly and partly 
ee ted ii the President. The Roman Catholic 
is the puree ine religion, There is complete free- 
f worship. Education is free and compulsory 
' ‘kom In 1927 there were tae schools 
mT Ww oh 3,430 teachers and 113,308 pupil 
aud bout 60 percent. of the pope iatiia is pure 
-Indian.and most: of the remainder are half castes, 
my are held on plantations under a system of 
. Bente. The army numbers 6,200, with a reserve 


Manuel Estrada Cabrera ruled the country as a 
(etator for twenty-two years. He was turned out 
April, 1920, by a revolution which put Carlog 
Herrera ‘in the President's chair. The latter was 
Raya ea by a coup d'etat Dec. 6, 1921, and 
‘Orellana made- Provisional President, ’ being 
% Taatsurated for a six-year term March, 1922. He 
i died Sept. 26, 1926, and was succeeded by the 
: first Aeeienate, Gen, ae Chacon, who was elected 
 for-a-tull term on, Dec. 5, 1926, 
On Nov, 26,1924, Dpeaigene Orellana issued a 


| 60° 


fas BEET a new cine 

a gold standard with the qu 

senting 1. pig erat D 
pesos ($1). ‘ 


and 
ae a Circulation "Dee, aes aes 


ete 959 t 

was uetza 

The public debt on Dec. 31, 1928 was $16, :836, 802 
Recent budgets are: a, 

Year. Rev Exp. . 

1925-26... ... ..quetzals 11, 555. 352 11,715,949 

AO 26-27 5 > sate ara quetzals 12\411 182 12,259,067 


: 06: 
1927-28 (actual)..... quetaals 14,265,751 14,128,979 
1928-29 (estimated) quetzals 12;959,430 12,959,430 


aaeeee and exports were: ib che 


Exports,’ 
18,102,906 
12,140,826 
12,065,941 
14:743,32 
24,491,536 
‘ 29,661,950 + 
19267 ces welds i seeible wee ,601,588 28,978,087 
1087 in ccin tn oun EEE 19,785,332 ~ 33,915,225 
TOBE. dod toniene tarde’ 24,145,181 - 28,211,572 °° 
Trade with the United States was 
Cal. Year, Imports. ports. 
$5,459,720. $8,783,650 
.314,254 11,267,005 
8,823,542 10,089,156 
9,382,196 7337; 
11,088,204 14,491,461 
310,632,215 10,179,303 


. 13,317,431 9,563, 778 


HAITI, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, approximately 10,204 square miles. 
POPULATION (estd.), January 1, 1927, 2,300,200. 


CAPITAL, Port au Prince, population, census of , 


1929, 79,797. 


President, Louis Borno, 1926-30, assumed office for- 


second “term, May 15, 1926. 
Premier, Charles Fombrun (Interior). 
Financial Adviser, Arthur C. Millspaugh. 


American Beh A ements Brig. Gen., Ji H 
Russell, U.5.M.C. “a a 


Haiti Acenctia the western third of the Tsland ot 
Haiti or Santo Domingo, the second largest of the 
Greater Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west 


and Porto Rico on the east. The boundary whieh’ 
separates it from the Dominican Republic to the east _ 


is about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but is not 


worked commercially, and there are few other mineral . 


resources. Certain parts of the island are very fertile. 
Coftee is the most important crop and the production 
of cotton, sugar and logwood are increasing. Sisal, 
tobacco, cattle, tropical fruits and eashew nuts are 
promising new industries.. Haiti is nearly the size of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut together, 


The majority of the population are Negroes, th 
remainder being mulattoes descended from foumner 
French settlers. There are about 3,000 white for- 
py inets . qe mene th het cig er the’ ae religion. 

cation is nominally com or, ere W 
1927 1,060 schools with Le oe 
Illiteracy is about 85%. French is the official 
language of the country, but a dialect known as 

French Creole is the language of the pareteak’ of the 
population, 


Haiti, discovered by Columbus in 
French ‘colony from 1677, attained its independence 
in 1804, Ne we the revolution headed b She anesine 
Y'Ouverture in 1791. Revolutions an bloodshed 
cheraopacized its early Dap Nons Baten. From 1910 

0) ere were seven presidents; t Ss 
Sam, assumed office Manon 4, 1915, sare oe 


refuge , 
the French Legation, July 26, 1915, otter 16 167 poltaieat 


prisoners had. been’ massacred in jail, and at the 


funeral of the victims he was dragged out and killed, . 


Two hours later.a United States 
marines at Port Au. Prince. “United t Stes ee 
occupied the country nd restored order, 


guenave was elected 


(hich aided My tb 16) Py Rh 
ich rai ay yi by which th 
States agreed to assist Haiti in the cotabhien Gaited 


a responsible, orderly govern: 
hot nage ly gi ment, and Hai 
he United's 


ivPhe evtlly prone eo for five “American “treaty 


1,503 pupils enrolled. © 


in 1492, - and &: 


ed 
ted States forces . 


udre _ Dartigue President on _ 
August 12, 1915, by the National Assembly, § Ap i ‘ 


ent: sts t 
ereaae the ‘Dublic debt without ‘consent ot a 


untries—Haiti; Honduras. 


ent of Haiti on| road. The country is mountainous, very fertile 
United | though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. It is about the size of Pennsylvanis. — "ee 

Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped. 
The chief export is bananas, grown on the Carib- 
bean coast, 27,462,142 bunches being exported in 
1928; raw sugar 50,000,000 unds; and coffee 
5,000,000 pounds. Cattle and hides are also exported. 
Transport is very backward but is being improved. 
The country has 934 miles of railroads, laid mostly — 
to previde for the fruit trade. The inhabitants are | 
chiefly Indians with an admixture of Spanish blood. # 

By the 1926 census there were 11,497 land owners 
(67r foreign), having 4,112,616 acres (foreigners 
holding 1,712,891 acres). In coffee were about 98,000 
by rural | acres; In sugar cane, 78,000 acres; in bananas, 19,000 
schools. —— in other crops, 350,000 acres; and the rest in 
orest. . 

The country is governed under a Constitution, 
proclaimed Oct. 3, 1924, which provides for the direct ~— 
election by the people of a President for a four year — 
term, and a Chamber of Deputies of 43 members, 


et 


school near Port au Prince. 
Railway mileage in 1928 was 
, 366 steamers of 882 


‘- The Constitut 1 ehosen for four years. The President appoints a 
Dy S Cabinet of five Ministers. It provides for an eight- 


time as a Sena 


created, the legislative power shall hour day and one day of rest a week; for state regu- 


lation of savings funds; and for an institute of social r A 


. Council of State composed of 21 members appointed 

x by the President. The external debt consists of two | reforms to promote co-operative associations, hous- 

y 6%, 30-year loans floated in New York and payable ing, insurance, public health, and protect women = — 

; in 1952 and 1953; the former, issued in 1922, amount- and children at work. The Roman Catholic is the — ie 

* ed to $16,000,000 and was for the purpose of refunding prevailing religion. £ j2gR 

4, two French loans, for making cash settlement of Education is free and compulsory, ‘There were in & 

, foreign and internal claims and for public works. 1928, 2,909 primary schools, with 1,355 teachers and 

at The loan payable in 1953 amounted to $2,660,000 | 38,725 pupils. A campaign against illiteracy was 
begun in 1927. There is a university at thecapital, 


and was issued in exchange for the bonds of the 


Military service is compulsory, with 2,900 in the 


é : National Railroad of Haiti, which were in default and 8 i the 
¢ bore a government guarantee. ‘The internal debt regular army and 43,577 in the first line of the reserve. 
— eomprises 2 6% 30-year loan, due in 1953, ud the Of the export and import trade 95 per cent. is with 

a portion of the fiduciary currency of the government | the United States. ~ gle 
wy uncovered by reserves. The loan was authorized in Constitutional government in Honduras ce: rn 
A the amount of $5,000,000 and was to refund internal | on Jan. 31, 1924, none of the three candidates for 
rn bonds and to make settlement. in bond awards of President having Tecelved a majority at the polls or 


in Congress. President Guiterrez beid on as dic- 
tator, civil war followed Involving property damage to 
foreigners amounting to $3,000,000. Disorder was 
not suppressed until November. At the elections — 
held Dee. 28-30, 1924, Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona — c 
was elected President over Gen. Carias by 72,021 me 


tcreign and jnternal claims. The publie debt Dec. 
31, 1928 was 317,990,800. 

The average annual income for the past five years 
has been $8,321,487.51 and revenues for 1927-28 
were $10,084,203. with expenditures of $8,195,593. 
he budget for 1928-29 provides for expenditures of 
$7,579,697.19. Total cash assets on Sept. 30, 1928 
were $6,831,981. 

Exports for 1927-28 include coffee, 90,712,000 
pounds; valued at $8,229,361; cacao, 4,277,000 
pounds: cotton lint 9,761,000 pounds; cotton seed 
1,736,000 pounds; lignum vitae 1,331,000 pounds: 
logwood 80,163,000 pounds and sugar 26,500,000 


votes out of 78,491. His inauguration on Feb. 1, 1925, _ 
was marked by outbreaks and for the remainder of le 
the year the country was under martial law. 

Honduras sent a delegate to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in September, 1929, after an id 
absence of six years. vi oe 

The budget for 1925-26 was balanced at 10,832,- 
439 pesos; that for 1926-27 at 11,354,175 pesos; that — 4 
for 1927-28 at 9,662,993 pesos; that for 1928-29 at 
10,705,620; and that for 1929-30 at. 13,101,923 
pesos. Revenues in 1927-28 were 12,029,870 pesos — 
Pad expenditures, 11,365,262 pesos. The peso is 
approximately 50 cents. rs i 4 : 


pounds. : 

The unit of currency is the gourde (=20 cents), 
by law exchangeable for United States dollars at the 
fixed ratio-of five to one. 

‘Trade for seven years: 


4 Fiscal Years. Imports. Exports. 
" RODS SO2 5. i raja ¥iottie ls ab O00 $12,350,271 $10,712,210 The foreign debt, of fifty years’ standing, held in 
1922-23 toe’ -cicidwore a ='2ie 14,157,963 14,591,012 England with accrued interest (unpaid since 1872), 
1923-24 14,696,128 14,176,322 | amounts to approximately £30,000,000. AD agree- — 
1924-25 20,237,565 19,403,762 | ment was concluded with the Council for Foreign 
1925-26 18,851, 20,184,005 | Bondholders in Washington, Oct. 29, 1925, and 
1926-27 .. 15,751,320 15,299,088 | ratified by the Honduran Congress on March 8, 1926, , 
* 20,248,257 22,667,246 | for the liquidation of the debt by the payment oa 


peiliam for or 1,200,000 in semi-annual installments 


Trade with the United States was: tornout interest over a 
4 . period of 30 years. Honduras 
ant a sports, FPPS Ts | also floated a loan of $500,090 tn thé United States F 
Reena ee qed, 1,438,753 | in 1926. ‘The internal debt, Aug. 1, 1996, amounted 
1922-38. 5 arasrnca TS 11,524,566 1376-251 | t0 19,166,305 pesos, On Hope. 1926, 3% bonds 
AOR ety asoe Tis "ete * 567 5 3'318'619 | to the amount of 10,000,000 pesos were issued to va 
Cr ee 15,567,869 2.315.819 | amortize the floating debt. ae 
Negeegg 0ST I7teae — 1BHE-SE | gAMhasine he iia Ranoatd. ior the cureney, 
SEO ecesneroseserrrer@ * ares ’ . es al ng e 0) stan ; 1 ; 
1928-29; 0.2. cccceee cess 11,098,993 1,477,554 hich had peen on 2 alver basis an fluctuated wih 
- the ce of silver. e new uw e Ca DB s» 
P HONDURAS, REPUBLIC OF lempira (=$0.50 gold). A law was passed pr r 


viding for the establishment of a National bank, gh 
with 2 capital of 2,000,000 lempira, one-half to be — 
subseribed by the state. Fie 3h 
Imports and exports for eight fiscal ae 3 
Year. Imports. . xports. ~ 
$16,722,700 $5,428,587 
2,804,000 386,000 


ARPA, 46,332 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Jan. 1, 1923, 773,408. 
CAPITAL, Tegucigalpa, Dop., 1926, 38,950. 
Dr. Vicente Mejia Colindres, Liberal, 

Prego 38, ae eGaursial Feb. ” 1999. 
Premier, Fausto Davila (Foreign). 

Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 
state of Central America, bounded on the north by 


+ 


* “9'399,949 13,456,000 
10,630,000 17,546,000 
12,573,598 23,242,728 © 


nited States was: 
Ger wash se United Sparta 


‘Geographical Society.. The coast ° ¥ Exports. 
ee nN ibe oe sis re ee TO ae a .. $9,959,284 $5,249,268 


y vit hief 
oe pane ee tei 2 ie a Cons gg Sal ag ee 11.256,928 4,936,915 
Lo Ceiba. On’ the Pacific side it has a | 1928.-------.-1- 9757) : 9.100.874 5,959,626 
of 40. on the Guif of nsers a ee eae bic viele bot *® cue err rats 
Amapala, on Island, three hours by mo | a Lette 9,310,642 


9'728,645 12,288,574 © 


1928 fe. -+ss 


t. 


; a" 3 
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HUNGARY, KINGDOM OF 


“AREA, 35,911 square miles. (Some boundaries to 
be determined.) 


COPULATION, census of December, 1924, 8 
EEO O00. esticnated, Dec. 31, 1926, 8,454,500, of 
~ which 90% are Magyars and 7% German. 


“CAPITAL, Budapest. Population census 1920, 
aa Cee oe (with suburbs, 1,217,325), estimated 1927, 
| -971'169; other cities, Szeged, 124,347; Debreczen, 
_ 407;796; and 10 others exceeding 40,000. 


ae Regent, Admiral Nicholas von Horthy, born 1867 


-elected March 1, 1920 
Premier, Count Stephen Bethlen, born 1873, took 
office Apr. 14, 1921. 


Hungary for a thousand years has been the abode 
of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom forming an 
“a _ {mtegral part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
becoming an independent republic after the war, 
_. ft was much reduced in size by the Treaty of the 
_ ‘Trianon, June 4, 1920, losing Transylvania to Rou- 
-* mania, Croatia and Slavonia to Jugo-Slayia. Pre- 
\_-war it had 25,000,000 population on 125,608 square 
miles of territory, or about the size of the States of 
te Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee;.now it is slightly 
smaller than Indiana. Hungary lost 68 per cent. 
of its territory and 59 per cent. of its population. 
The Yugo-Slavia and Roumania boundaries are 
torbe determined by a mixed commission. _ 

* A-treaty of friendship with Italy was negotiated in 
1927 (ratified May 19). Hungary secured an outlet 
-to the sea. in free port privileges at Fiume, transit 
across, Serbian territory having been agreed to by 
‘that government. ; : 
- . Wungary had the best harvest in a decade in 
1923, a bad one in 1924, and good ones in 1925 and 
_-1926:° In 1927 wheat production was 76,933,000 
 pushels (74,908,000 in 1926); 681347,000 
-pbusheas (76,545,000 in 1926); sugar, 12,840,000 
yee ee ‘(14,440,000 in 1926); and potatoes, 1,807,- 


cake 


maize, 


metric tons (1,874,000 in 1 926) 
In Hungary 60 per cent. is ploughed land and 

28 per cent, forest and pasture. 
“Over 4,000,000 are directly or indirectly engaged 
» in cultivating the soil. Under the land distribution 
law (No. 36), between June, 1921, and July, 1923, 
33,000: building sites of about 2,809 square yards 
each, with a total area of 9,145 acres, were dis- 
tributed in 886 villages. An area totaling 189,406 
. -geres’ was also divided into agricultural ‘dwarf 
-_ holdings’" of 3.5 acres each, and ‘‘small estates’ 
of 17.5 acres each, Similar proceedings were also 
 earried out in 2,456 villages. The number of in- 
dividual holdings under 11.5 acres is now estimated 
‘$0 _-be 331,882; of those between 11.5 and 115 acres 
+ to; be 176,930; of those between 115 and 1,150 
‘geres to be 9,264; and over 1,150 acres to be 1,458; 
D 


ae and that a total of over 18,600,000 acres has bee 
- divided up. By Dec, 31, 1925, when the law lapsed, 

oe 1,193 acres had been distributed, 306,365 peti- 
thoners receiving land and 168,263’ building sites. 

My The textile industry has made great progress, the 
- pumber of establishments increasing from 125 in 
- _—- 4918 to 228 in 1927; operatives from 16,092 to 42,000, 
 . ¢0tton spindles from 33,000 to 148,000, and cotton 


looms from 4,100 to 11,200. The total value of the 
product during 1927 of textile semi-manufactures 
_- Was $73,615,000,.and of finished textiles, $62,119,000. 
|. Production of coal was 7,027,538 metric tons in 
| 1927; and 6,649,210 tons in 1926, Production of pig 
iron in 1928 was 280,000 metric tons (in 1927 299,- 
‘Eyres and of steel ingots in 1928, 450,000 metric tons 
27, 471,679). 
ates fon ee was 15,000 on Jan. 1, 1924, 
30,918 om March 1, 1926, and 19,654.0n Mareh 1. 
1927: and 17,244 on March 1, 1928. 
There were 5,324 miles of railroads in 1927, of 
' which 1,899 were state owned. Hungary has 687 
' -Iniles of navigable rivers. 


» FINANCIAL REHABILITATION. 


Bak jungery financial position was most desperate 
in 1923. She appealed to the League of Nations, 
which, after investigation’ offered a 20-year 744% 
-. loan of 250,000,000 gold crowns (about $50,000,000), 

and placed Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston, Mass,, 

in charge of her finances. He took up his duties at 
Budapest May 1, 1924. Rehabilitation proceeded 
ret So successfully that Hungary was released from 

s supervision by the League June 30, 1926, and he 

went home, refusing to accept the proffered fee of 

- $100,000. . (See The World Almanac for 1927, 
“page 629). 

_ Allied: military control was abolished on March 
29, 1927 by the Conference of A.wbassadors, 

The Hungarian Parliament, by act of Nov. 21, 

1925, established a new monetary unit of gold, 
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Recent budgets in thousands of pengoes are: 
State Administ n. State Expend. 
Year. Re 


Vv. Xp. Rev. Exp, . 
1926-27.....954,835 806,547 1,401,184 1,250,083. 
1927-28.....753,655 753,490 38,766 438,767 
1928-29... ..870,306 867,849 489,955 489,955 
1929-30.....923,000 920,800 509,200 507,200 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


On the breakup of the Dual Empire, Oct. 31, 
1918, a revolution began the movement for a re- 
public, King Charles abdicating Nov. 13. Three 
days later the republic was proclaimed with Count 
Michael Karolyi as Provisional President. Dis- 
order followed; a Bolshevik atten with Bela 
Kun dominant was set up areh 22, 1919, but 
was swept away with assistance of the Roumanian 
army. A national government was re-established 
on Aug. 7, 1919. Elections, with manhood suf- 
trage, were held in January and February, 1920, 
a bloc of parties of the Right succeeding to control 
of a Provisional National Assembly which elected 
Admiral Horthy Governor of Hungary. On March 


23, 1920,.a Government order declared Hungary a . 


monarchy. Horthy was styled Regent. . However, 
two attempts of the late King~-Emperor Charles to 
the throne in 1921 failed dismally. ; 

The three possible Hapsburg claimants for the 
throne are Archduke Otto, born Nov. 20, 1912, son 
of the late Emperor-King Charles, and Fompress 
Zita, Archduke Joseph Francis, born March 28, 1895, 
son of Archduke Joseph, and Archduke \lbert, born 
July 24, 1897, son of the enormously wealthy Arch- 
duke Frederick. Premier Bethlen, on May 23, 1927, 
declared that he would not allow the question to be 
discussed, and that a king was ‘not possible in the 
next few years.”’ 

The lower house of the National Assembly has 
245 members elected by a restrictive francnise ex- 


tended to men over 24 and literate, and to women ~ 


over 30, who had three children or earned an inde- 
pendent livelihood or had a diploma from an insti- 
tution of higher education or were wives of secondary 


school or college graduates, The elections of Dec, ~ 


20, 1926, returned: National Unity Party (Bethlen’s), 
fa Se ames Social Union, 35; Socialist, 14; other 

The old House of Magnates, in abeyance since the. 
war, was reconstituted by law of Nov. 11, 1926, 
with about 240 members as an Upper House. The 
nobles (151 voting of the 187 who sat in the previous 
House of Magnates), elected 38 members from their 
number (overwhelmingly for the government), 40 
were named for life by the executive; 76 were elected 
for a five-year term, by county councils and munici- 
palities; 40 elected for a ten-year term by Chambers 


of Commerce, industry and agriculture and academie: 


institutions; 31 representative of the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish Churches; and 6-high digni- 
taries of the State. Parliament was opened in 
medieval state on Jan. 29, 1927. In case of disagree- 
ment a bill passed 2 second time by the Lower House 
becomes a law without assent by the Upper Chamber. 

Freedom of religion is. a fundamental tenet ot 
the new state, th equality between the many 
divergent sects. Four state universities had 9,570 
students in 1927. Education is compulsory for 
children from 6 to 12 and illiteracy is decreasing. 
The national ewe? under the treaty is limited to 
35,000 men and officers, all volunteers; other forces 
numbering. 31,500: being police, gendarmerie and 
iat guards. Hungary has no air foree and no 


VY. ‘ : 
A goverment decree on July 20, 1928, ordered all 


| the gypsies (about 50,000) to forsake their nomadic 


life, settle down in fixed abodes, abandon their an- 
cestral costumes, speak Hungarian and pay taxes. 


They are granted full suffrage, and the right to own — 


Se 

ees 
+ ¥ 

eS aero were given one month in 


La re A 
ons 


ary became a member of the Lengue of 
Ni in September, 1922. 
_ Imports and ‘exports were: - 

Year. A Imports. Exports. 
1923...Gold crowns.... 423,000,000 338,100,000 
1924. ..Gold crowns.... 702,800,000 575, ,000 
'5...Gold crowns.... 739,700 700,100,100 
pengos........-- 952,061, 869,729,000 
.. -POHGOS,...-..--- 1,146,797,000 800,473,000 
ere a eR 1,189,976,000 818,711,000 


‘Trade with the United plates was: 
rts. 


-4 Calendar Year. mports. Exports, 
" eee oy pepe nee eva cas css $136,958 $263,845 
. POSEN Seve Sek tele etna bs * 127,701 1,312,67 
. i Pa are PPE RES 370,468 588,247 
1925. cc ee ew vwwebeweseseeee $19,283 719,458 
TOD oe cee cis . rs 2° * 986,842 $73,113 
TAF. ws eseccesespeccemeees 1,753,257 40,985 
DE a en ie i ee 2°733,948 1,228,425 


ICELAND, KiINCDOM OF 


y AREA. 39,709 square miles. 
S POPULATION, census of 1927, 103,317. 
q CAPITAL, Reykjavik: population, 1927, 24,304. 
King, Christian X. (See Denmark.) 
President of the Council, Jon Thorlaksson (Finance), 
March 22, 1924. 
Iceland is an island in the North Atiantie Ocean 
: with an area nearly equal to that of Kentucky. It 
* is of yoleanic origin and has many geysers and hot 
3 springs. It is treeless. Agriculture engages 43,411 
me oi the peopie, who produce hay, potatoes and turnips 
f mostly. Domestic animals number 693,500, includ- 
d ing 590,000 sheep (census of 1927), and furnish five- 
sixths of the exports. The fisheries exports in 1927 
was valued at 50,000,000 krone, 87% © the total ex- 
ports. Imports {nelude all necessaries. ‘There are 
- no railways, but 379 miles of roads. Its mercantile 
marine in 1927 was 316 vesseis, of 29,818 tons. ‘Total 
fish catch, 1928, was estimated at 80,000 tons. 
Rich discoveries of aluminum clay and of iron ore 
in Mt. Sodarnaes were 1927 
The winter climate is much modified by the Gulf 
Stream. 


an independent republic from 930 
The two 


with Denmark 
Christian X., Was 


also to 


joint committee of six reviews bi 
to both states. 

Teeland has evolved strange social customs and 
traditions; is admitted to have attained approxi- 
mately 2 lute justice of the sterner sort, and 
in its: constitutional monarehy to have developed 
an excellent democracy. leeland has neither army 
nor navy, nor fortifications. 

The Althing (Parliament) is composed of 
Up) House of 14 and a Lower House of 28. 
aoa women over 25 enjoy the suffrage. The Althing 
was instituted in 930. Its millenium will be elabor- 
ately celebrated in June, 1930. Illiteracy 18 very low. 
The Icelandic language has Maintained its_puracy, 
as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years. Danish is 
i also widely spoken. Gis 
ee Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Icelan 

:° 000 and discovered the American 
mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, probably 

" 


at New Bedford, Mass. 
the krona—$0.268 at 


The unit of currency is 
of exchange, average value 1928, $0,215. 
The budget for 1928 was Revenue, 10,452,000 
krone; expenditures, 10,454,000 krone: and that 
© Bebo eas Reseous tke aaonal epi ih 
‘ ‘ iy one, e 
a aa 8 206,000 xrone on Jan. 1, 1924, was 10,501,373 
6 on Jan, 1, 1927. ao : 
Imports, 1922, krone, 52,032,438; b 
50,738,690% 1924’ krone, 63,781,000; 1925, 
70,190,913} 1926, krone, 50,500,000; 1927, 
48'000,000; 1928, krone 56 060,000. 
‘Ceports, 1922, krone, 50,598,968; 1923, 
58,008,208: 1924, krone, 86, 340,000; 1925. 
- 78,640,218; 1926, — 48, 00; 1927, 
500,000; 1928, krone, 74, 000. 


ee FS gee. 
Foreign Countries—Iceland ; 


f Iraq. 


rts, Exports. 


$296,794 
69 56,263 
32,492 
248,529 _97,270 
wo LEB Gl: = 
151 92.218 ~% 
715 327,140 
IRAQ, KINGDOM OF 
MESOPOTAMIA, 
(British Mandate,) 
ARBA, 143,240 square miles. rl 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,849,282; divided, 
Sunni Mohammedans, 1,146,685; Shi’ah Mo- — 
hammedans, 1,494,015; Jews, 87,488; Christians, — 
78,792; of other religions, 43,302, By vilayets, 
Bagdad, 1,360,304; Basra, 785,600; Mosul, 2,- 
849,282. Estimated, 1923, 3,000,000 2 


CAPITAL, Bagdad, ' population, ' 1920, 145,000, 
Jation, 50,000, Mosul (on the 


i) 
or 
on 


port, Basra, popu. 
site of Nineveh), 60,000. 3 
King, Feisal (born 1887), third son of El Husein ibn 
‘Ali, King of the Hejaz,. crowned Aug. 23, 1921. 
Premier, Taufig Beg Suwaidi (Foreign and Religious 
Foundations) April, 1929. je 
High Commissioner of Great Britain, the Mandatory. 
Power, Sir Francis H. Humphrys, GICV.O.- was 
Mesopotamia (in classical days “‘the country 
from Mosul and Tikrit on the Tigris to the borders: 
of Syria)" is the name now. applied ‘to the whole 
Euphrates country in southwest Asia—the. former | 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It ie 
pounded on the north by Kurdistan, Turkey; on the — 
east by Persia; on the soutn by the Persian Gulf and 
Kuwait and on the west by the Arabian and Syrian 
deserts. The boundary lines are indeterminate. 
it is as large as the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 4 
The country is a great alluvial plain stretching 
fromm the Persian Gulf 400 miles north, rising in| 
rolling hills in Mosul and beyond to the limestone 
mountay of Kurdistan. The climate is sub- — 
tropleal and the rainfall (all in the winter months) 
is scanty, Bagdad averagl 6.64 inches in 29 y 
The temperature varies f in the s 
fs not uncommon, and severe frosts in the winter. 
The country is unhealthy, 
care. Mosquitoes and sand flies are pests, , 
malaria and “Bagdad bolls” are common. Dysentery 
and fever are prevalent; cholera, the bubonie plague 
and. typhus fever have frequently scourged the 
country. ¥ wt 
The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and engineers 
Tigris-Euphrates Rivers could © 
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summer. 
liam Willcocks, engineer, says, — 
if the suken ee 


growing is on the 
1928. Dates 


Shatt el Arab 
both 


the river is a continuous date grove. Dates 
in 1926, 151,020 tons, 
$6,000,000, 
were exported. ‘ 

Large flocks of sheep 
are raised in the north 
a considerable export. 
(9,844 tons in 1926), and 3,50 bales of cotton was — 
expo Industries, weaving, silk spinning, leather : 
working, ete., are for the local market only, | 

The chief port is Basra, 70 miles up the Shatt 
el Arab from the Persian G A rallroad runs 
from Kalat just south of Mosul to Bagdad (designed 

rt of the Berlin to 
the English have connected 


. 13, 1920). 
nap ene British hands in 1923. 
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age re Phapets to, the SuRKAn 
the Bagdad ap. osu ae if i 

. and test drillt gan April 5, 1927* 
delaware tailes. this company the 


juare 
tovexplore 96 78 S. Royal Dutch Shell, & 


Anglo-Persian (British), 


French group and an “American group (the Standard 

Oil Co. of N. J., the Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., the 

Pan-American, the Gulf Refining Co. and the 

Aerican Refinery. Co.) cach has 8 one-quarter 
terest. 

The mandate under the Troaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920, for Mesopotamia as an independent 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during the World War, occupying Basra 
on Nov. 22, 1914, and Bagdad Mar 11, 1917. 
A British High Commissioner set up rovisional 
Arab Government with the Neqibe of. agdad at 
the head, In November, 20. Emir Feisal, third 
son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, then King of 
the Hejaz, who made a notable reputation as a 
soldier during the war and as a diplomat at the 
cd Peace Conference, presented himself as a 
‘canfidate for the throne. He was chosen ruler 
by acclamation as a constitutional democratic 
a soveréign, a choice subsequently ratified by a refer- 
- endum, and was crowned at Bagdad Aug. 23, 1921. 
Since then the British garrison was gradually Te- 
duced; in March, 1927, the last English battalion 
4 was withdrawn, leaving one Indian battalion and 
iil _ five air squadrons, each of 12 planes. 
a See Iraq army numbers about 10,000 men. 


ee treaty of alliance between I and Great 
ks "Beha oe signed on Oct. 10, 1922. Under it 
ait King Feisal agreed to be guided by the advice of 


King George on international and ancial obliga- 
4 ~ tlons and interests for the whole perlod—twenty 
4 r Ly of the treaty. Great Britain agreed to give 
such support and assistance to the armed forces 
» of the King of Iraq as may be necessary. 
a ee Bye protocol announced May 3, 1923, it was 
provided that the treaty would terminate upon 
5 ie becoming a member of the League of Nations, 
in ‘any case not later than four years from 
tae fatification of peace with Turkey. A supple 
mental treaty extending the duration of the treaty 
for twenty-five years from Dec. 16, 1925, with the 
ie proviso, was signed Jan. 13, 1926, and ratified 
Parliament, 260 to 114, on Feb. 19. 


an exhaustive report by the League 
Commission on the: boundary, Sely Britain, Iraq 


op aly’ was signed Dec. 14, 1927 In it Iraq is r 

4 vif an independent sovereign state and Grant Britain 

Tah happenin: to support its candidature for admission to 

; the League of Nations in 1932 if all goes well. 

: aie It met with much opposition in Iraq where nation- 
al sentiment demanded entire withdrawal of the 

British force and objected to its cost of maintenanee, 

The first Iraq hale which met July 16, 1925 

a9 ber dissolved J Jan. 19, 


eh the Sa'dun cabinet resigned Jan. 22, 1929, 
utiq Beg Suwaldi formed a new one in April, 


= 
ees 


During the ar, & certain measure of autonomy 
was granted to the Kurdish and to the Assyrian 
communities; he "the British government recom- 
J mended to the League of Nations in September that 
vy: Traq be admitted to membership in 1932. «The 
__ council of the League approved on March 9 a pro- 
posal from Great Britain to establish a judicial sys- 
tem in Iraq which would place foreigners and natives 
‘on the same legal basis, 

SS Frontier fighting over Arab raids bry had caused 
‘much friction in 1928 continued in 1929. A severe 
_ Wahabi raid in March was beaten of a the bomb- 
ing oe the British Royal Air Force with heavy 

 _ casualt 
¥ S Sir Gilbert Clayton, the British High Commis- 
sioner who had negotiated peccece ao with Ibn 
_ Saud, King of Nejd, died Sept. 11; and Sir Francis 
pnseree ge late Minister to iphone was ap- 

on Oct 3 to succeed him. 

Poreventies and expenditures in lakhs of rupees 


‘Year, Rev. Exp.. Surp. Def. 
1921-22.; 528.25 572.13 shoei 43 .88 
1922-23... 474. - 5.8 #Is.« 11.14 
1923-24 424.27 85.14 ee 
1924-25... 527 “33 464.86 62.47 ene 
1925-26. aes t 4 ‘ 
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oan ae nene tae 145 ene ae 

oar jus 168 & 

reps ‘rupee is stable at~ woaes ‘wale ; 
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Forelgn’trade in rupees-and dol < ding goods 
¢ teanalte was: dexperts, 1925-26, 6 “ BER ew 
(336. 938 “000): 025,500) 


1926-27, 3h 2.87,00 00,000 
1927-28, 10,58,00,000. ¢ 17 ,000) ; 1928-29, 9,50,- 
0. ($34,500,000). ca 925-26, 5,030,000 
is 359,500); 1926-27, 4,61,00,000 ($16,826,500); 
1827 28 6,13 6,15,00, 90,000 ($32,387,500); 1928-29, 5, “b.8 41,- 
Trade it ae United States pears 


rts. ports. 
-$982, Ds36 #4 483. 486. 
"637.571 4,308,462) 
-» 703,685 5,746,036 


ITALY, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, Pre-war Italy, 110,660 square miles; territo 

84 sq. m.; present tetas 
119,744 uk mn. Colonial ‘possessions, Eritrea, 
45,534 sq. ; Italian Somaliland, estimated 245,- 
000 sq. m.; akira estimated (southern boundaries 
undetermined) 580,000 sq. m.; the Dodecanese 
Islands, 981 sq. m.; total, 871 416 sq. m.. Grand 
total, 991,160 sa. m. 

POPULATION, census of December. 1921, prewar 
boundaries 37,142,886; present boundaries 38,,710- 
576, Official estimate, present boundaries. Dec. 31, 
1927, 40,796,000. Population Colonial possessions. 
Eritrea, census of 1920, 402,893; Somaliland, 
estimated 650,000; Libya, estimated, 1,000,000; 
Dodecanese Islands, 104,523; total in ‘colonies, 
2,157,416. Grand total, estimate of Dec. 31, 1927; 
42,953,416. The number of departments was in- 
creased in 1927 from 76 to 92 and some boundaries 


9,045; V 
Emilia, 3 0T 292; Tuscany, 


Pania, 3,352,701; Apulia, 2,353,312; Basilicata, 
492,132; S87." 1,627,117; Sicily, 4, 223, 160; 
CAPITAL, population, official estimate of 


IT 
June 30, es 877,289. Other cities, Naples, 
6,423; Milan, 941,070; Genoa, 624, 659: ea 
ooo. 173; Train 444'S61; Catania, 285,644 
Florence 277,688; Venice, 253,608; Trieste,.252,° 
7; Bologna, 240,020; Messina, ’ 203,609: Bari- 
elle Puglia, 174, 619; ‘Verona, “isi 707; Reggio 
de Calabria, 129,294; Leghorn, 129,098; ua, 
125,159; Tarentum, 120, 881; Ferrara, 117,221; 
Brescia, 113,489; Bpexias 110,401. There are also 
37 cities with between 50,000 and 100,000 popu- 
ion. 
King, Victor Emmanuel III., born Nov. 11, 1869, 
succeeded his father, King’ Humbert L., tly 29, 
1900; married Helena, daughter of "Nicholas, 
g of Montenegro, Oct. 24, 1896; children, 
Crown Prince Humbert, Prince of Piedmont. 
bess er 15, 1904; Princess Yolande, born 
married ‘April 9, 1923, Gant’ Count 
Gano Bale a Bergolo one daughter a and one one 
son); Princess Mafalda, born Nov. 1 
ried Prince Philip of Hesse, Sept. 23, iba thas two two 
sons); Princess Giovanna, born Noy. 13, 1907, and 
Princess Maria, born’ Dec. 26, 1914. "The 
betrothal of the Crown Prince to Princess 


Marie 
Jose of Belgium was announced Oct, 24, 1929, the | 


wedding to take place in January, 1930. 
erat Benito Mussolini (Interior) took office 


. 30, 1922. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dino Grandi, (1929). 
The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 


peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 
the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 


dinia, Elba and about seventy smaller ones. On. 


the east is the Adriatic Sea, which it dominates; 


on the south, the Mediterranean, on the west be-" 
tween the mainland, Sicily and Sardinia is the~ 


Tyrrhenian Sea, and further north the Ligurian 
Sea. The Maritime Alps on the west separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps in the north from 
Switzerland, and the Dolomites Alps from Austria, 
and the Carnac and Julian Alps on the east from 
Jugo-Slavia. The great plain shut in Pics these 
and. watered. by ‘the Po (230. miles 1 
and water Sig sche oo taugonenactte 
a e, shared b im 


ly, Emilia Rie enetia, stretches across the 


7 from the Maritime Alps to the head of the” 
Its maximum length is 360 miles. The 
Tigurian Mountains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, 


Adriatic. 


7,580; Umbria, 664,371; Latium, , 
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pennines, . 
rovinces of Piedmont, Lom-. 
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wn th mid dle of the peninsula as the A 
. ennines, with many Saute etic <= Monte Cunirs 
(altitude 7,103 feet) in thé northern part, and the 
_ Gran Sasso on d'Italia (9,560 Bret Central Sars 


the narrow Strait of M 
continues through the Island of Sicily th its 
famous voleano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 feet), 
having = reeord of more than 120 
active voleano Mt. Vesuvius, with a record of 50 
known eruptions, rises to the altitude of about 4,000 
feet on the Bay of Naples, and north of the Strait 
“ aera is the island voleano of Stromboli (3,040 
‘ The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
™ its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
~ not generally measure more than 100 miles. Italy 
; is slightly larger than New England and New York 
together, and has more than twice their population. 
Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to the 
sea—the Tiber, which flows through Rome, and 
the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. The 
rivers In the south are unimportant. Between 
the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful Italian 
lakes, especially noteworthy being Como,’ Lugano, 
Maggiore and Garda, the largest, and the last two 
over thirty miles long. All are of great depth. 


The Adriatic coastline from Rimini to Otranto 
is flat with but one indentation, and with no har- 


bors worthy of the name save Brindisi. The silt 
A brought down by the Po, the Adige and the eastern 
streams, also rising in the a has built out the 
land from Ravenna to the Gulf of Trieste, with 


quarrel, : 
mueh negotiation, 
presence of the King on 
cordance with the treaty 


trade, though subject to 
* By treaty signed April 5, 
free port rights in Fiume. 

Cabinet authorized the Government to declare 14 
free ports, in whole or in part, for 30 years C4 
Jan. 1, 1928 at Ancona, Bari, Brindisi, Catania, 
fe} Sardinia), Fiume, Genoa, Leghorn, Mes- 
sina, Naples, Palermo, Savona, Trieste, and Venice. 


and olives, oranges, saborigg 


In the “redeem 
annexed after the war, there are 
326,715 Slovenes, and 141,663 


Jans) 
formerly Austrian, 
215,345 Germans, 
Croats. 


The legal age for marriage was reduced May 1, 
1929. from 18 to 16 for boys and from 15 to 14 for 
girls. Under the new concordant with the Vatican, 
3 in-effect August 8, 1929, a church marriage is sufficient 
a and a Civil though permitted is no longer com lusory. 
! The birthrate for 1927 was 26.9; 1926, 27.0: 1925 
27.46; 1924, 28.18; 1923, 29.27, The 
1927 was 15.7; 1926, 16.68; 1925, 16.58; 1924, 16.61; 
923, 16.56. 


on of the great majority is Roman 
1921 reporting 123,253 
34,324 Jews, and 847,532 of n0 religion, 
Emigration has been very heavy. The United 


500,000 residing in 
000 in France, 
ermany, and 1 


412,000 im 1920, 


395.000 in 1923. 364.614 


ee ee eee ee 
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eruptions. The’ 


death rate for» 


in 1924, 312,038 in 1925, 283,442 in 1926, and 228,052 


AB Le ae oe sg a aoe in Jun 028, Cae, 
ti e e number of Italians residing outside the _ 
Kingdom at 9,250,000. > ue hep ik. . 
Tourist trade has fallen off greatly from pre-war _ 
gures and tourist expenditures in 1928 were esti- 
mated at about 2,700 million lire. ; ; 
Unemployment has been severe. On Jan. 1, 1922, 
the number of persons out of work was 541,775; 
on July 30, 1923, 213,590; on Dec. 31, 1923, 258,000; ‘j 
on Aug. 31, 1924, 118,000; on Nov. 30, 1924, 136,000; 4 
on May 31, 1923, 101,000; on Aug. 31, 1925, 74.517; 
on Oct. 31, 1915, 85,770; on May 31, 1926, 98,000; < 
on Aug. 31, 1926, 78,300; on Nov. 30, 1926, 149,000; 
on Jan. 31, 1927, 225,000; March 31. 228,000; June 
30, 214,600; Dec. 31, 414,283; June 30, 1928, 297,000; > 
Sept. 30, 268,000; Dec. 31, 363,000; March 31, 1929, 


4 

F 

ae 

at the twenty-five universities in 1927 was 37,175. “ 
Much progress has been made in Con na TO TIE ce 


The per- 


- = Primary ‘anh 
schools in 1927 numbered 7,076} with 12,715 teachers iy 
schools, 35,420, with 98,679 teachers and 3,821,539 | 

1,024, with 
12,607 teachers and 181,066 pupils, private 641 with BN 


maize, 3,854,400. 
20, A 
beans, 1.366,931 


and. sugar beets, 218,606 (2,015,400 tons). I } 
were 5,631,480 acres given over to olives (production 5 
1927. 35,240,000 gallons of olive oil), and 10,5: 400 


to vineyards (production 1927, 784,206,000 gallons 
of wine). : eg 4d # 
Silk culture flourishes; the pee of. cocoons — as 
in 1928 was 155,716,000 pounds and about 111,778,- 
000 in 1927. Dairy farming and cheese making i ay, 
important in Northern Italy. Livestock in 1926 
numbered, horses, 1,000,000; asses, 952,000; mules, 
503,000; cattle, 7,100,000; pigs, 2,750,000; sheep, 
11,600,000; and goats, 3,000,000. The total value is 
estimated at 23,000,000 lire. weed 
Italy has suffered greatly from deforestation, buta © — 
determined effort has of late been made to reafforest _ 
the country. The chestnut crop is of great value. 
There are about 30,000 vessels and boats and about — 
110,000 men engaged in fishing. f oe 
Italy is not richim mineral deposits and is especially 
Jacking in coal. Much hydroelectric power is gone: ; 
to waste in the mountains, but in 1925 over 2,000 
generating stations produced 3,200,000 h. p. (2,860,- 
000 h. p. in 1924). The total consumption of energy 
in 1936 is estimated at 9,000 million k. w. h. ‘The 
total investment was about $254,800,000. Italy is 
a large producer of sulphur, chiefly in the voleanic 
regions of Sicily. The output of sulphur ore (refined 
and ground) in 1927 being 338,000 metric toms. = 
Italy is now equipped with nine powerful coke 
blast furnaces, 113 electric steel furnaces of large 
and medium capacity and sixty small ones. Produc-— 
tion was 467,000 tetric tons of pig iron in 1926; 79 
2,000 in 1926; 596,100 tons in 1927; i 
396.000 tons in) 1928; and 1,685,000 tons of raw steel 
925, 1,712,000 tons in 1926; 1,530,600 tons in 


in 1 
Zine ore ‘production In 1927 was 178,790 metric 
tons and of lead ore 52.330 metric tons. The nosses- 
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sion of the quicksilver mines of Idris in the territory 
taken from Austria, north of Fiume, makes Italy the 
foremost producer: in the world, the output being 
4990 metric tons in 1927. The quarry industry is 
important. Bauxite production in 1927 was 90,000 
metric tons, and of aluminum 2,300 tons. 

Italy had in 1928, 123 cotton spinn mills with 
5,300,000 spindles, and 381 mills with 150,000 looms. 

mployees numbered 65,000. The artificial silk 
(rayon) industry. is age rapidly. Production 
was 10,000,000 pounds in 1923; 32,297,000 in 1925; 
37,478,000 in 1926; and 50,265,000 in 1927. 

The economic census taken October, 1927, returned 
731,447 industrial establishments employing 3,939,- 
960 persons, and 821,666 commercial establishments 
employing 1,640,290 persons. 

The deficit in operation of the state railroads 
(mileage 9,794), which was nearly 1,000 million lire 
{n 1922-23 and nearly 500 million lire in 1923-24 
was wiped out in 1924-25 by rigid economics and 
175,800,000 lire earned. The surplus reached 
$78,000,000 lire in 1925-26. Traffic has increased 
30% since the war. ‘The railroad staff, which on 
June 30, 1923, numbered 205,470, was reduced to 
171,937 on June 30, 1926. ‘The government has 
electrified 531 miles and will electrify 4,000 miles in 
all. The deficits in the postal and telegraphic service: 
which was 500 million lire in 1920-21, 448.2 mil- 
lion. in 1921-22, 340 million in 1922-23, and 66.5 
million in 1923-24, was also sopee out and 29,879,54 
lire earned in 1924-25, and 65,500,000 lire in 1925-26. 

The telephone system was handed over on July 1, 
1925, to five private enterprises, the country being 
zoned and the government retaining the interurban 
and grand trunk lines. The government receives 
from 3% to 4% of the gross receipts and a proportion 
of net profits above 7%. 

The number of steamships in the Italian merchant 
marine July 1, 1929, was 948, with a gross tonnage 
of 2,742,594; and of motor ships, 157, with a gross 
tonnage of 472,733. In 1928 there entered her pte 
245,106 ships of 72,747,963 net tons, of which 235,429 
of 56,270,529 net tons were Italian. The chief ports 
in order of tonnage entered were Genoa, Naples, 
Palermo, Leghorn, Venice, Messina and Catania. 
Genoa was the first port in the Mediterranean in 
1924 and 1925, but yielded place to Marseilles again 
in 1926 when 5,058 vessels of 8,982,539 net tons 
entered and discharged 6,192,142 tons of cargo. The 
amount of ship subsidies payable from 1926 to 1946 
on 20-year “‘indispensable’’ service contracts is 
2,600,050,000 lire; on 10-year ‘“‘useful” service con- 
tracts, 507,300,000 lire; and on 5-year “useful” ser- 
vice contracts, 97,429,500 lire. 

111,613 miles of highways of which 
12,640 are first class. An extensive program of 
modern reconstruction that may ultimately reach 
6,000 million lire was undertaken on October 1, 1928 
with an initial vraeickE a of 300 million lire. 
Ttaly had, in 1927, 216,710 automobiles, the ratio 
being one car to 245 persons. 

For a public works program chiefly for farm land 
reclamation or improvement $24,670,000 is to be 
spent from July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930. The 
Pontine Marshes and the Campagna will be the first 
to be drained. 


WORLD WAR LOSSES. 


Italy, divided, dismembered even for centuries, 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
Ii, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
in 1860 Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples, 
and by The Marehes and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament assembled in February, 1861, and on 
March 17, 1861, declared Victor Emmanuel King 
of Italy. Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866, 

* an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The Papal 
States were taken possession of by Italian tfoops 
on Sept. 20, 1870, after the withdrawal of the French 
garrison in the Franco-Prussian war (see Vatican 
State), and by plebiscite on Oct. 2 were annexed 
to the kingdom, thereby rounding out United 
italy. Italy suffered heavily in the World War, 

- her northeast provinces having overrun by 
the Austrians and Germans after a crushing defeat 
.4t Caporetto. Her loss in men was 650,000 killed 
and missing, and the total expenditure arising 
from the war, according to the report of the Parlia- 
10d Was epproxiinately 144,000,000.000 re (aor 
97 was approximately 5 A re ($27,- 
792,600,000 nt par of exchange), S27, 

The total expenditures to July 1, 1923, for re- 
construction of the devastated provinces was 12,148 
inillion lire, out of a total requirement of 18,718 
million lire. , 

‘The air force June 1926, consisted of 89 squadrons 
With about 150 airplanes. _By royal decree of 
May, 1925, is to be expanded during the next five 
years to 182 squadrons with a personnel of 31,566. 
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The 2) poise for the navy for five years 
from 1926 amounted to 3,392 on lire, with 
1,219 million in the budget for 1927-28, and 1,152 
million for that of 1928-29. The avowed pi is 
complete naval equality with France. The 
a@ swift 10,000-ton cruiser and 


men in 1927. The resérve numbers 2,350,000. 
Service is compulsory and universal. 


GOVERNMENT UNDER FASCISM. 

The country was governed under an expansio of 
the Constitution granted to Sardinia in 1848. The 
executive authority is exercised by the King, acting 
through a Minister. The legislative power rests with 
the King and a Parliament of two Houses. The 
Senate is composed of nine Princes of the Blood and 
eminent men nominated for life by the King; the 
number in 1926 was 393. The electoral law of 1920 
provided for universal suffrage of all men and women 
21 years old, and the electoral reform of 1919 pro- 
vided for proportional representation. 

Fascism has been in power since the march to 
Rome, Oct. 22, 1922. 

Partial municipal suffrage was granted to women 
in a law passed May 16,.1925.° It was restricted to 
women over twenty-five who had decorated, 
or were mothers or widows of war dead, guardians 
over children, literate and paying annual taxes of 
not less than forty lire. 

The duration of Parliament is five years, but the 
King has power to dissolve the Lower House at any 
time; a new election must follow within four months. 
All money bills must originate in the Lower House. 
Premier Mussolini forced through a bill, Nov. 18, 
1923, reforming the electoral law so as to assign 
two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
to the party obtaining the largest number of votes 
in the elections, the remaining third being dis- 
tributed. proportionately among the minority lists. 
In the election of April 6, 1924, the Fascista therefore 
won 356 seats in a bloc; the Catholic Party won 39 
Seats; other constitutionalists, 45; Socialists, 46; 
Communists, 19; Republicans, 7; Slavs and Ger- 


mans, 6. 
tg ee self-government was taken away from 


Rome in October, 1925, and the city administration 
pact in the hands of a Governor appointed by the 
overnment by royal decree. Don cesco Bon- 


com ni, Prince of Piombino, was appointed mayer 
Sept. 9, 1928. He has full powers hitherto possessed 
by the mayor, aldermen and council. 

There are 9,148 Communes. All had been self- 
governing. y the law of Feb. 4, 1926, the 
administration of all with less than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants (over 7,000 in number), was vested in a ‘“‘po- 
desta,"’; appointed by the Government for five years. 
By decree of Aug. 30 this was extended to all Com- 


munes, 
A drastic press censorship law, passed in July, 1924, 
was put vigorously into effect on Jan. 1, 1925. 

In five years Premier Mussolini has concluded 
treaties of conciliation and arbitration with these 
nations: Great Britain, Yugo-Slavia, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, Spain, Roumania, Albania, 
Turkey and Hungary. 

The sede, nad eight-hour day and forty-eight hour 
week established by decree in April, 1923, gave way 
on June 29, 1926, to another decree extending the 
working day to nine hours. Further decrees (which 
by act of Parliament in December, 1925, have the 
force of laws), on that day restricted daily news- 
pay already under extreme Fascist censorship or 
control, to six pages, only one news; to be per- 
mitted to each province; prohibived ¢ e opening of 
new bars, cabarets, cafes, hotels, pastry shops and 
all-night resorts; prohibited construction of Pousts 
of a luxurious type, and indenfinitely suspended all 
pravineish, communal and municipal elections, By 
iaws approved May 18, only Fascist labor unions 
are recognized and all labor disputes must be sub- 
mitted to compulsory arbitration. 2 

Premier Mussolini before the Fascist Grand Coun- 
cil at Rome, April 21, 1927, promulgated the “Fasciat 
Charter of Labor,’ which asserts the State’s undis- 
puted right directly to control all forces of produc- 
tion, acting as guardian of both capital and labor, 
establishing equalities of rights and duties betwee 
them, compelling both to carry out their tasks for 
the common good, punishing infractions,-and majn- 
taining peace between them at any cost. Capital and 
labor are organized in legally reorganized units call 
associations or Syndicates, all relations (including 
Social welfare), between them being carried out 
through broad collective contracts. Strikes, = 
outs, sabotagé, etc. are absolutely forbidden and 
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select 350 and add 50 of their own choosing to form 
the list of 400 which will then be submitted to the 
voters. The electorate must accept or reject the list 
asawhole. The age limit for deputies was abolished 
and so was universal suffrage. The franchise was 
revised. It was granted to all men between the age 
of 18 and 21, provided they are married.and have 
sons; to men over 21 who pay at least 100 lire yearly 
in taxation or are owners of at least 500 lire of state 
bonds; to civil servants; and to the Catholic clergy 
and ministers of other cults admitted by the State. 
The Fascist Grand Council by this law is. elevated 
to the dignity of an integral part of the Sth egg Ab 
e 


when his post mes vacant. 
Council Mussolini announced in February the politi- 
eal program for 1928-1929; the Chamber to be dis- 
solved in December, the new list of deputies to be 
submitted to the electorate on March 24, 1929, and 
the new Chamber to convene April 21; the Novem- 
ber, 1928, sitting is to formally approve the law laying 
down the functions and prerogatives of the Fascist 
Grand Council, the promulgation of the Charter of 
Labor, the law on the new administrative system 
of the provinces, and the law for the in! reclama- 
tion of the national territory. It was carried out. 

‘The list containing the names of the 400 deputies 
to the first “Corporative Parliament’’ was submitted 
to the electorate March 24, 1929. Of the 9,650,570 

ualified voters 8,506,576 voted “yes”, 136,198 voted 

no’, and 999,830 (10.37%) abstained. Of those 
who voted 98.22% voted affirmatively. In the 1924 
election only 63% of the electors voted. The active 
membership of the Fascist party was 1,051,708. In 
the chamber are 191 former deputies and 209 new 
men. Every region is represented.. The largest 
group is the professional and artistic confederation 
with, 82 ge ies. 


and Balbino Giuliano Minister of Public Education. 

‘(For the treaty with the Vatican see article on 
the Vatican State). 

“The thirteen National Fascist Organizations are 
‘divided into two UDS, Employers—subdivided 
into six National Confederations, Industry, Agri- 
culture, Merchants, Maritime and Aerial rt, 
: and Inland Navigation, and Bank- 
ets; and Labor—subdiviced into seven National 
Syndicates—Industry, Agriculture, Commerce, Mar- 
spa aa aati anand Moca og 
: [a on, S, an 3 

‘The various Fascist organization had 6,814,703 
‘enrolled members on Oct. 31, 1928. In the party 
proper there are 1,027,010 men and 88,006 women, 

66,253 “Young Italians,” 365.781 “Little Italians. 
and 16,965 members of the university group, & total 
Nearly 30, were ex- 

A 


outh’s organization on mil 
members and, the ie or boys’. organization has 
5 embers. ; 

the 7a icate confederations group and 567, 96 

‘ascist i 23,326 officers,252,902 

t 108 ‘and-16,313 revolvers, under command of Gen- 

€ Bazan. Premier lini announced Feb. £4 
7928, that the Fascist Militia would be incorpora' 

if the regular army as an independent -unit-in case 


rd 
‘$n January, 1928. The second great trial lasted nine 


‘wine shops from 20,000-to 11,000 in 192 
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of thousand youths on reaching the age 


war. Righty 
of 18 took the Fascist oath on March 2. 


months and ended may 1, 1929, with a conviction of 
150 of- the 161 prisoners of crimes ranging from 
murder to cattle: maiming. 


Under orders from Premier Mussolini, Prefect — 
The Fascist Government reduced the ‘number ot 


Mori of Palernio, Sicily, given 2 free hand, succeeded ; 
in 4927-28 in breaking up the notorious Mafia, which 
had for years terrified the island. After a triakthat — 
lasted three months, 147 Members of the band were 
convicted of various crimes from larceny to murder 
{ 
There has been much friction in Alte Adige (South = 
Tyrol) owing to laws prohibiting the use of the Ger- © 
man language, etc., by the inhabitants of thisformer __ 
Austrian province. On Oct. 1, 1929 Premier Musso- 
lini announced that its Italianization was completed. E 
STABILIZATION OF THE LIRA... 
Italian currency was reestablished on a gold basis 
by royal decree, Dec. 22, 1927, on a basis of 5.26315 
cents, 19 lire to the dollar, 92.46 lire to the pound ye 
sterling, and 3.66 lire to the former gold lire, which 
had a value of 19.3 cents. (See The World sie 
for 1929, page 631, for details.) 4 i ded. Sykes ys 
ik note circulation of the Bank of Italy on Aug. . 
5,159 million lire gold, and 6,794 million lire credits 
and balances abroad. % 
its capital on May, 1928, from 240 million Hire to.500 
lire. The chief items are: Pre-war debt, 
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9-year treasury bonds, 7,640 million lire. } 


oy, 


2 Ky ea 
Effective Capital 
iX! - . 


ective apital 
Revenue. Receipts. Expen- Expen: 
diture. ditures. 
1926-27 21,450 5,168 21,014 3,578 _ 
1927-28 19,513 21,269 18,747 6,989 — ‘ 
1928-29 17,643 547 3 _ 866 . 
1929-30 18,539 884 18,201. S133 ee 


For trade figures are (lira=$0.046 in 1923. 
0.0456 in 1924, 30.0308 in Vogsvand $0.0380in 1926): 
Imports, 1922. . .lire 15,764,764,872 ($709,414,419) 


1923... “ 17,225,041,858 ($790,977,000) _ 
= 4924... “ 19,388,445,000 ($884,566,000) ‘a 
an 1925. “ 26,157,437,186 ($1,041,066,000) 
a 1926... “* 25,871,360,000 ($1,006,395,570) 
- 1927. es 20 TO OOO te oT 538 780) my 
= 1928... ‘ 22,103,853,000 ($1,163,325,780) 
Ex 1922... °* 9,302,367,061 ($418,600,517) 
Ports, 303.1. = 11/058'888,807 ($510,456.000) 
> 1924. “ 14.318,299,000  ($626,283,000) 
. 1925. “ 18,265,427,135 PLES Ss oy g 
i? 1926... ‘* 18,670,600,000' - ($726,286,340) 
“ 1927... “ 15,615,400,000 ($824,493, 1: “ 
as 28... ‘* 14,529,132,000 ($763,468,220) 
Trade with the United States was: ae te 
Cal, Year. Imports. | Ex ip ie 
1922... cc eccerecerecess $150,894,442 $63,930,031 
1923... se cscoccscccecras 167,531,956 92,268,339 
1924......06 wecverecsee 187,040,152 004,095 
1925.....- TEDDEDILI TI.» 205,150,463 102,240,930 0 
1926 .cccccecesesceeress 157,401,862 102,525,888 ~~ 
1927....- aisidfetet <'eid oboe 131,650,544 108,970,260 — 
1928. .ccceveeecaseersees 162,135,329 101,811,661 “y 
Italian Colonial Possessions i 
ERITREA. i ? 
AREA, 45,435 square miles. ; ‘ 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 405,681; of which 
ib000 Ste Neale coutation, 16710), Ged 
smara; , 14,711. 4a 
Governor, Corrado ‘Golk 1928). by ; 


Itély’s colonial venture in Africa began In 1870 — 


Ping revived’in 1885, when the colonial project was — 
vigorously pushed. An effort to establish @ pro-— 


in 1890. Lal 
Eritrea stretches for 620 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar t 
Dune To ig A, were i Dd 
e sou ry ssinia. 
Se Ori Wonts are very hot, but the uplands are 
cool, sometimes cold. Irrigation is necessary to 
supplement rainfall for the crops, and the soil is 
r. Agriculture and stock raist 
Proustries, There is a railroad 75 miles long, con- 
necting the. seaport Massawa (population, 2,275 
with the capital, Asmara (altitude 7,765 feet), whic! 


s being ia dat (109 miles) 
is being extended via Keren to Agordat t Beales 


to open up 4- cotton-growing 


mined in Hamassen and petroleum is found, but 


} as been as yet no development. 
. ee ta 1928 gave Ethiopia free port facilities at 
“Agsat at the extreme southern end in ret’ for a 
concession to an Italian syndicate for the immediate 
construction of a 500-mile motor road from Assat 
yia Dessia to Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia. 
5 It will open up a rich territory, 

_ Efforts to settle bat ae numbers of Italians in the 
uplands, a only pa OF aE Pret where Jue 
--s«:peans ¢an live manently, have n 5 

“4 ou The budget a 1927-28. balanced at 42,455,250 
Hire; and that for 1928-29 at 42,482,300 lire. Mill- 


{ 
Bp! 


? ary expenditure is about 16,000,000 lire yearly. 
a Pee sas 1927, were 201,360,446 lire, and exports, 
80,198,371 lire. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 


 ARBA, estimated 254,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, about 1,000,000. 
_ CAPITAL and port, Mogadishu; population, esti- 
mated, 14,000. 
Governor, De Guido Corri (1928). 
_ italy’s Afriean colony, the Italian Somaliland, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Juba River. The coast line runs in a 
_ northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, 
with no indentation of importance. Jubaland, the 
__-yalley of the Juba River, was taken from Kenya 
(German East Africa) and added to the colony 
to balance British and French acquisitions of former 
German possessions. This is called Transjuba 
and has an area of about 33,000 square miles and 
opulation officially estimated at 12,000. Agri- 
eulcure and cattle and camel raising are the chief 
' _ industries, In 1927, 363 vessels entered the ports. 
_. The budget for 1927-28 balances at 80,505,250 lire; 
this includes a state contribution to the receipts of 
5,515,250 lire; the budget for 1928-29 balances at 
76,255,250 lire. 
Phe’ imports for 1927 were 156,246,673 lre, and 
ae exports: 25,300,950 lire. 
| . PRIPOLITANIA,AND CYRENAICA, 
: Bal Da oP (Italian Libya.) 
AREA, Tripolitania, est., 350,000 square miles; 
shy enaica, 1 


BER g 

. 9,719 GPSS, of which 9,402 were Italians. 
In all Italian Libya the population Is 30 per 
cent. Arabs, 40 per cent. Negroes, 23 per cent, 
_ Jews, 7 per cent. Europeans. 

- CAPITALS, Tripoli, pop. 55,243, of whom 11,651 are 
Spotty and Benghazi, pop., 30,056. 

Governor, Marshal Pietro Badoglio (Dec. 1928.) 

‘Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, or Italian Libya 

nm North Africa, extend along the Mediterranean 
- Sea from Eyypt on the east to Tunis (French) on 

the west. On the south they extend into the desert 
* to French West Africa, and the Sudan, the 22° 
7) lel being the boundary line. The boundary 

e east begins at Ic] Sollum, Egypt, & Somewhat 
- {frregular line south to a point 30 miles west of 
_ Siwa Oasis, thence due south on the 25° east meridian, 
a8 arranged with Hgypt in 1925. 

‘Tripoll, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
Independent since 1714, was reconquered by Turkey 
in 1835. During the Turko-Italian war of 1911-12, 
- Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, which 
was recognized In the Treaty of Ouchy, Oct. 18, 


1912, - 
.. The territory was divided into two sadepensees 
‘districts for administrative purposes May 17, 1919. 
¢ In both provinces natives h equal rights with 
- Jtallans and there was a certain amount of local 
 gutonomy My elected local Parliaments, but on 
_ March 9, 1927, the organic law of 1919 was repealed. 
_ The legislative power is reserved to Rome, and the 
Le governors have purely administrative functions, 
_ Italian courts have full jurisdiction. 
The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
_. Arable Is generally spoken, 
> he country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Some cereals, chiefly barley, are 
grown. Pasturage Is abundant in  Cyrenaica. 
ponge fish ls important: the value of the 
7 product in 1926 was 11,965,335 lire. There is con- 
siderable caravan trade to the south. ‘The total 
___ rallroad mileage is 132, 
h _Tripolitania budget for 1928-29° was: Revenue, 
73,300,000 lire; State ge Ee 150,419,250 lire: 
total, 223,719,250 lire; expenditure, civil, 56,163,006 
‘ Hire; mallitary. 167,556,350 ae iad 
f yrenaica budget for =! was; Revenue, 
46,400,000 lire; State contribution, 159,096,250 lire; 


Africa with the ‘United States | 


i shal ae Te eat ie OE ae F865” 
BODS soo Uasdiacelots «eatin Srpe aimee a epee ‘$3,047 
1924. ..6.55 ely 5 <b) nl> Winn gaielale wks S0;687. 0-2 1257 
bh PF aes ain PRS pa 2 eR eceee 95,384 1,697. 
1926 5 poses aie pense SCOR +++ 14,993 1,443 | 
1927 oss de Sh nas « ee tate eats 54,597 10,595 
1928. nw pianancsinn pee baskd see sleivle 80,746 22,010 


Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by om 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and thou 
claimed by Greece have been retained by Italy. 
Rhodes has been fortified. The other islands 
ust off Asis Minor are Egeo and the Dodecanese. 
me ie is 981 square miles, and population (1922), 
104,523. : ae 

Tientsin—The_ Italian concession (June 7%, © 
1902) lies on the left bank of Hai-Ho and is about 
130 acres with a population of 4,675 Chinese, sixty 
Italians, and 413 other Europeansin 1925. 


JAPAN, EMPIRE OF 


AREA, Japan proper, 148,756 square miles. Korea 
(Chosen), 84,738 square miles; Formosa hone, 
13,944 square miles; Pescadores (Hokoto), 7 

uare miles; Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto), © 
be square miles. Total, 260,738 square ~ 
ies. 


POPULATION, census of Oct. 1, 1925, Japan proper, 
59,736,822; Korea (chosen), 19,522,945: Formosa, _ 
(Taiwan), 3,994,884; Japanese Sakhalin (Kara- © 
futo), 203,754; totai, 83,458,405. Kwantung - 
(leased territory in Manchuria), 1,054,074; Man-’ 
date territory (Islands in the South Seas, 26,294; - 
grand total, 84,568,773). Japanese subjects re- 
siding abroad, June 30, 1925: Asla, 263,690; 


298; Africa, 64; total, 625,430. Foreigners resid- ° 
ing in Japan, Dec. 31, 1925, 28,598, of which 319 _ 
are attached to diplomatic and consular corps. 8 
CAPITAL, Tokio, pop. of city proper (1925 census): _ 
1,995,303 (metropolitan district, 3,859,674). Other. 
cities with population over 100,C00 (1925 census): © 
Osaka, 2,333,800; Nagoya, 768,560; Kyoto, 679,- * 
976; Kobe, 644,212; Yokohama, 405,888 (enlarged ._ 
to 518,902 on April 1, 1927, by addition of nine © 
towns with 112,204 pop.); Hiroshima, 195,731; . 
Nagasaki, 189,071; Hakodate, 163,972; Kanazawg, _ 
147,420; Kumamoto, 147,174; Fukuoka, 146,005; ~ 
Sapporo, 145,060; Sendai, 142,894; Kure, 139,380; 
Otaru, 134,470; Kagoshima, 124,734; Okayama, } 
124,511; Yawata, 118,376; Niigata, 108,941; 
Sasal, 105,009; Yokosuka, 101,792. ; ‘ 
Emperor, Hirohito (the 123th of his line); born Apr. 
29, 1901; succeeded his father, Yoshihito, Dec, 26. 
1926; and crowned in Kyoto November 10-14, 
1928. He was constituted Regent Nov. 25, 1921, 
because of his father's ill health; married to 
Princess Nagako Uni, Jan. 26, 1924; ‘childron; 
Princess Shigeko, bo . 6, 1925; _ Princess 
Tachiko Hisa, born Sépt. 10, 1927, died March 7, 
1928; a Princess, born Sept. 30, 1929. Heir pre- 
sumptive, his brother, Prince Yasuhito Chichibu, i 
born June 25, 1902, married Miss Setsu  Matsu- _ 
daira, Sept. 28, 1928. 
Premier, Yuko Hamaguchi, July 2, 1929. ee 
Finance Minister, Junnosuke Inouye. a 
Foreign Minister, Baron Kijuro Shidehara. me 


The island empire of Japan lies in the north = 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia i 
from 21° 45’ north latitude, the southern point of '= 
Formosa (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50° ~) 
56’ north latitude, the last of the Kurile Islands, ma 
a few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes algo {< 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and /@ 
the ancient Kingdom of Korea, annexed May 25, + 
1915, on the mainland. Japan also holds the «1 
Kwangtung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) © 
on a 99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 
Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, — 
former German Pe one in the Pacific. ihe 0 AE 

The southernmost island is subtropical; the ~ 
horthernmost subaretic. Were the empire stretched ‘ 
out in the Atlantic off the coast the United '« 
States at the same pela Formioas would lie a 
across Cuba and Southern Florida. Tokio would,.> 
be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New =’ 
York, and Sakhalin would He athwart Newfound: / 
land, with the northernmost island, Paramushit, 
2 eae ta are porn Deine Ss enone the © 

ork, New Jersey, Pennsyh a 
Ohio combined, — z a hoe en ; 
z . ats ete 
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, 121,633, and_ 1ts 59,736,822 inb 
~ United id abitants with the 
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‘apan proper, the ancient empire, bears a stro cre, 
J n pl the ‘ ) ; ng ; small peasant proprietors, with holdings of an. acre 
7 eines Rg > British Isles, similarly separated | more or less, each. More than half the land is.used 
from the continent of Europe; its 148,756 square | for growing rice, the staple food of the country, The 
miles compares with Great Britain and Ireland’s | number of acres Planted in ~1928 was 7,282,480. 
The crop in 1926 was 284,572,925 U.S, bushels, a 
in 1927,.317,893,483 bushels, the largest since 1920, 
yet. it_was necessary to import 21,607,000 bushels 
in 1927 to the value of $37,481,000. — + ay 
Large crops are raised of wheat, barley, rye, millet, 
buckwheat, maize, beans. and potatoes, also pone 
and tea. Mulberry trees are widely grown and i 
1926 the number of families ime ny in silk eulture 
was 2,060,351, with an output of 867,688,830 pounds 
of cocoons valued at 661,404,737 yen. There were 
259,842 boilers used in the silk industry, employing 
23,822. men and 286,096 women. Production in 
1928 was 764,515,837 pounds, Sr ae 
Raw silk was exported in 1927 to the valueot 
$352,675,000 ($345,005,000 in 1926) and silk textiles . 
to the value of $66,317,000 ($62,543,000 in 1926). 
3): 
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ted Kingdom’s 47,307,601. The Japanese coast 
1s eyen more deeply indented. its coast line measur- 
ing 17,150 miles. Few places tn Japan are far 
Temoved from the mountains or really distant 
_ from tne sea. The northern islands are a continu- 
_ation of the Russian Karafuto chain running down 
_ through Yezo and the mainland. The continuation 
of the Kuentun mountain range of China appears 
in the southern islands, the ranges meeting in the 
grand Japanese Alps. In the vast transverse fissure 
crossing the mainland from the Sea of Japan, to 
the’ Pacifie rises the group of volcanoes, mostly 
extinet or dormant, with the majestic sacred moun- 
tain Fujisan lifting its white cone 60 miles west 
of Tokio to an altitude of 12,425 feet. The earth- 
quake zone—where the average is said to be four 
slight ones a day, with very serious ones only every 
six or seven years—has its greatest centre. along 
the Pacifie Coast near the Bay of Tokio. 
A severe eathquake on March 9, 1927, destroyed 
or ‘wrecked. 10,000 houses, killed 2,275 persons, and 
injured 3,440, about 50 miles north of Kyoto. 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 


Japan suffered the worst disaster in its history 
on Sept. 1, 1923, when a great earthquake shock, 
followed by a tidal wave and fire, destroyed the 
capital city, Tokio, the third largest city in the 
world, Yokohama, the chief port, and many other 
towns and healtn resorts. 

The total number of casualties was 246,540, of 
whieh 103,733 were wounded, 99,331 killed and 
43,476 missing and probably all killed. - Houses 
destroyed by fire numbered 447,128; completely 
destroyed by collapse, 128,266; washed away by 
bane eis Ses in nee ae ee es 
col § e@ proper 088 D offieia 
at 5,500,000,000 yen. Fhe government spent 2p. 
proximately 400,000,000 yen on reconstruction work. 

"Phe vast reconstruction work was near completion 
on the sixth anniversary of the earthquake, 90% so 

_in Yokohama. Under the supervision of the Muni- 
cipal Reconstruction Bureau Tokio has been zoned 
and broad paved streets suitable to modern traffic 
have been constructed, requiring the moving of 

03,000 houses. The road budget calls for 257,458,- 


000,,yen. 

_~ Anew canal is being constructed, an old one filled, 
and eleven repaired. Of the 583 bridges in Tokio, 69 
were shaken down by earthquake shocks, and 289 
destroyed by fire; 97 main bridges are being built, 
and 329 others. 

Tokio plans the construction of- electrically oper- 
ated subway. systems, the first section 1.5 miles, 
has been built and the program calls for 41 miles, of 
subways at a total cost of 187,000,000 yen. 

The reconstruction of the sewer system requiring 
about 43,5 million yen, is about 75 per cent. com- 


pleted.: - 
Building construction has been in keeping with the 
‘dignity befitting a modern -imperial capital, with a 
great reduction of fire hazzards, and the creation of 
_ wide streets and parks. 
Reconstruction work in 
slower.- On Oct. 1, 1924, the city had 389,700 
inhabitants, sh increased to 405,888 on Perineee 


factories. Of these male operatives numbered 
2,882,983 and female, 1,362,636. The largest | 
number were in the Osaka district, 499,636; In) ~~ 


706. - ays gee +i 
The eotton mills also prospered’ greatly during 4 
the war: the capital was increased 288 per cent. 
by. June, 1920, over the pre-war figure, with 3,-— ing 
689,000 spindles as compared with 2,409,900. in 
1914. At the end of 1918 there were 6,710 fac- | 
tories with 65,316 men and 218,041 women op- 
eratives. The loss in the earthquake was about — 
15 per cent. (680,000. spindles). . Production had _ 
recovered in 1928, when the spindles numbered 
6,280,174, and the looms 79,777; the ~mill OT: Shae 
sumption of cotton was 2.083,905 bales: of 500_ 
pounds, of which were American. Tg Toy = ye tok eae 
‘The new factory law in effect July 1, 1929 abolished — 
late night work by women and children, and putin) 9 9) 
effect two 8%-hour shifts from 5 a.m. Pi ue < 
and 2 p.m. to 11 p.m. Rey, 2 
In 1928, 1,418,450:000 square yards of cotton 
textiles were exported, and 70,309 bales of cotton - 
yarn. : Ny : 
Export.of toys in 1925 amounted to 10,788,702yen. 
Japan has become a heavy producer of coal,” whe 
31,271,000 metric tons were mined in 1919; 29, — Ney 
245,384° in 1920; 26,220,617 in Pa TTL cde 


31,459,415 in 1925; 31,426,549 in 1926; and 33,400,- 


which the workable resources are 1,238 million tons. = 
fF 


- 


compelled Japan to Increase its foundries from = 
twenty to 350, and in 1919 these produced 219,587 j at 


“Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
“Ot. the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
ws the Japan’ Current, enjoys 


products in 1920 were 1,024,743 metric tons; in 1926, — 
923,028; and in 1927,817,647. About 4,033 cistern : 
were engaged in machine making, etc., in 1925. | 5 
Shipbuilding enjoyed an enormous boom dut- — 
ing the war. The number ! 
from. 6 to 57, with over six times the amount of 
capital, and in 1914-18 the twelve leading yards =~ 
pullt 233 steamers of a gross tonnage of 972,807. 
In 1919, Japan’s boom year in shipbuilding, 136 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 619,000 were launched. 
In 1922 only 16 vessels of over 1,000 with a total 
tonnage of 59,000 were launched. This slump 
was the cause of extensive unemployment, 100,000 
being ‘out of work. General distress was avoided 
by 2 grant of liberal bonuses to workmen on dis- 


m y ame 
Japan in 1927 had -7,837 miles of state owned 
railroads and 3,047. privately owned, a total of 
110/884, Announcement has been made of plans to 


make the standard guage 4.85 feet and to complete 


. of i ke kinds in the ae and fish is a staple 
Ey s, Tf * 
Oe aed -daring, self-reliant race of fisher- 


Cc per. 


921. .0..1..] 9,719,563 
+1] 10,012/660 
Saar 1 068 


766 
bF 47,888 
Total value of all mineral production, in yen, 


1920), 635,391,637; (1921), 389,379,072; (1922), 
16,187,030; (1923), 439,694,104; (1924) 452,924,863; 


the work of rebuilding In 20 years. Comprehensive 
plans have been made for the electrification of the 
Government railroads, the first_section to be the 
Tokaido line, 408 miles, from Tokio to Kobe. A 
railway tunnel 7 miles long is under construction 
between the islands of Kiushu and Honshu under 

the Moji Shimonoseki Straits. It is expected that 
it will -be completed in 1933 at a cost of 20,000,000 


yen. Bre 
The Japanese in continental United States, by the 
census of 1920, numbered 111,010 (in 1910 there 
were 72,157). Of these there were 71,952 im Call- 
fornia (an’ increase of 30,000), 17,387 in Washing- 
ton, 4,151 in Oregon, and 2,686 in New York. In 
Hawaii they number 109,274, of which about 17,000, 
- in Honolulu, are tradesmen and the rest labor on the 
-- sugar and pineapule plantations or are farmers. In 
- the Philippines there are 10,000. There are about 
16,000 in Canada, 3,000 in Mexico, 7,000 in Peru, 
30,000, in Brazil, 3,000 in Argentina, 18,000 in 
‘Malaysia, 12,000 in Australasia. In Manchuria, 
) ne er to the official reports, there were 181,206 in 
1919, and in China proper, 31,987. Total number of 
- Japanese subjects residing abroad, Oct., 1926, was 
640,099. The foreign visitors to Japan number 
‘a’ Mee 30,000 yearly. Foreign residents in 1926 were 


-_ Of 12,000,000 families 93.1% in 1926 lived on a 
monthly income not exceeding 100 yen each. The 
'” birthrate in 1927 was 33.61, and the death rate 19.80. 

_ _ The Government subsidizes five shipping com- 

panies for foreign trade. In the fiscal year 2 
panies for. forei; ade. In the fiscal 1922-23 

‘the total subsidy was 6,668,605 Rive for 1923-24, 
* 6.825.783 yen; for 1925-26, 6,787,726 yen, for 1926-27, 

- 6,902,243 yen; for 1927-28, 6,838,639 yen; and for 

928-29, 6,832,731 yen. ; 

a: The merchant marine July 1, 1929, includea 1,826 

___ steamers of 3,958,317 gross tons and 233 motor ships 
Of 228,335. 

There entered Japanese ports in 1927, 16,899 
___- Steamers of 49,294,455 tonnage. 

; eae the Bee ee ae ee -metio 9 
of marine products valued at 3% yen, 0 
eae 75,001,000 yen were exported. Wishing boats 
=) es H 5 t \ 

BN There are 41 ports open ‘to foreign trade, the 

Most important being. Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 

on the Pacific Coast of the main island, and Nilgata 

on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of transshipment 
for Vladivostok. Nagasaki, on Kiushu Island, 

_ Tamsui, in Formosa, and Fusan, in Korea, are the 

yy aapeent ports. 

- Dual nationality was abolished by the Diet 
July 15, 1924, by an act providing that Japanese 
born in foreign countries, where birth gives nation- 

ality, shall lose their Japanese nationality from birth, 

. unless formal action be taken to preserve their 

rights to Japanese citizenship. 

_. An alien land law passed March 23, 1926, went 

= into effect on Nov. 10, 1926; it liberalizes conditions 

re 


sae coe 
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under which foreigners may obtain land in Japan, 
and bars from land ownership citizens of countries 
in which Japanese are prohibited from owning land. 
A pore adopted the metric system as the official 
“a F feae ard by Imperial ordinance, effective July 1, 
iy Le a FOREIGN TRADE. 
_* The chief exports are raw silk, silk waste and 
silk tissues, cotton yarns and tissue, coal, earthen- 
5 ware and glassware, matches, refined sugar, ma- 
.___ ehinery, copper, tea, toys and camphor. ‘The chief 
oat gre are raw cotton and textiles, machinery 
and iron products, oileake, wool and woolen tissues 
sugar, rice, beans and peas, petroleum, crude rubber 
coal, flax, hemp and dyes. 

The United States is Japan's best customer, tak- 
ing between 40 and 45 per cent. of her exports, 
chiefly raw silk, and supplying from 25 to 30 per 
cent. of her imports. nina second, taking 25 
per cent. of the Cel hy \ 

_ A luxury tax of 100% was placed on about 250 
articles In 1924, \ 


ae abe 
Foreign Count 


VALUE OF JARAN’S ‘MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Yen. "yen. | 
25,819,259 | 488,828 
53,731,798 | 


"358 


(1 
47 


_ Yen. 
2,197,169 
20,384,123 
9/880,176 
26'556,324 
27/223'819 
25,461,426 
26/890,406 
4,581,293 
904,729 | 3,736,166 


976,389 
172 


925), 450,926,393; (1926,) 425,954,356; (1927), 
76,138,438. 


The foreign trade of Japan not including chosen 


(Korea) and Taiwan (Formosa) was: 
Year. Exports. Imports. Total. * 
14.543 013 33.941 637 183 
. 741, 48,184,650 
28,395,387 36,626,601 5,021,488 
»663,5 81,728,581 138.332,087 
204,429,994 287,261,846 491,691,841 
458,428, 662, 


305,587,000 2,572,653, 000 
044,727,891 2.377,484.493 4.422212 384 
000 7 ,000;000 


384,000,000 yen in 1923. The cumulative impo 
balance for fifty-six years (including 1923) was 
1,123,000,000 yen. In forty-two years Japan's’ 
exports to the United States aggregated 7,164,514, 
yen; with imports from the United States of Bt 


378,000 yen the balance in f a 

1,225, 136,000. VO 9 epee 

Trade with the United States was: zit 

Cal. Year. Expo 4 
$354,298,198 

346,939,531 

,061,299 

384,155,998 

,692,9 
402,105,134 
384,346,123 


PUBLIC FINANCES. 


Japan faced a financial. crisis in M. ‘ 
caused by some 30 bank failures, It brought ateoug 
the fall of the Watasuki government. The situation 
was strongly handled by the Tanaka cabinet with 
Baron Takahashi as Minister of Finance. New laws 
to strengthen banking conditions were passed, goi 
1a scat TS 1. 1928, eng ais crisis safely weathered 

¢ finances of Ja) : 
piste Agee wear unaffected. ie , a Sites 
e yen (par of excha: 49.84 re 
47.41 cents*in 1927; 47.12 ebats in 1986. 4104 ce 
in 1925 | and Al cents in 1924. In March 1929 it 

erag ai n ani M 

it stifened and was 47.75 on Oct, 29nd) ene but 


Recent budgets in yen are: ‘a ; 
ADE Ee niaes al = 

pr. 1 to Mar. 31. Revenue. Expenditure : 
1920-21 (actual)..... . .2,000,652,32 255 
1921-22 (actual)... SDs TiTing Paspeeeene : 
1922-23 (actual) .. 2,087,345,435 ‘a 
1923-24 (actual) ., 2,045,298,267 
1924-25 (actual). . 27) > 12'127'391'324 
1925-26 (actual)... .... 2/071:369/312 
1926-27 (actual)... 2... 2,056,361,361 
1927-28 (actual)... . 1.7 (062;755,337 
1928-29 (estimated)... :1'709126'249 


5 


(For budgets from 1886-87 see The World Almanac 
5 & 


for 1929, page 634.) 
The national debt on June 30, 19 1 
million yen, an increase of 116 smlneee yeh 
amount 1,453 million yen are for foreign 
alg 


year. Oft 
obligations. 


The note issue of the Bank of 


Ja une 30, 
1929, amounted to 1,585 million yen, eit soon ‘ R 


bet ees maanen en. ie 
08 savings its arr 0 PAT 
June 30, 1929, with 36,000,000 depecsonn won yen, 
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the Shinto priests number only 14,900. 


There ar 


i mS ny 
> nat wealth of Japan as estimated by a 
none mites and made public uly 7, 1928, is 

tely 102,300 million yen. of which land is 
33,000 million yen and buildings at 16,000 
; Makes the per capita wealth 


Greek communicants number 65,615, 


churches; the Anglican and American Hpiscopalian 
‘Mission, 16,215, with 213 ‘churches; the Methodist 
Mission, 13,356, with 181. churches, and the Con- 
gregational Mussion, 15,847, with 151. churches, 
lementary education is compulsory. In 1924 
there were 801 kindergartens with 66,687 pupils, 
and 25,462 elementary schools with 198,663 teachers 
and 9,137,160 pupils, Japan had in 1924 five imperial 
universities, and eleven other institutions of univer- 
sity rank; the total number of teachers was 1,868 
and 32,434 students. The most influential is. the 
Tokio ‘Imperial University, established in 1877, 
which has 417 teachers, and 5,283 students. 
The language of commerce is English, and It is a 
required study in the secondary schools. ge HE 
The budget estimates of both ordinary and 


capita tax is about 13 yen, and the per 
debt is about 80 yen. ; 
signed with Soviet Russia in Peking 
fding ‘the of Be Sg nt 
i ! eo ory and ha 
, ona cbeckerboard asis. The Seague of petroleum 
in 1927 was 200,000 barrels, and 1926, 181,000 
barrels. Japan retains the oil fields as a naval 
_ Teserye. The last Japanese troops evacuated 
Northern Sakhalin on May 20, 1925. It is believed 
that a rich coal and oil shale field of twenty-four 
square miles with a coal seam 130 feet thick has been 
discovered about twenty-five miles from Mukden, 
on the Manchurian railway. Development: began 
in October, 1929. 
(For the development of the Japanese Empire see 
The World Almanac for 1925, page 638). 


Instruction are: 1926-27, 134,838,000 yen; In 1927-28, 

140,300,000 yen; and in 1928-29, 118,648,000 yen. 
ARMY AND NAVY. ra ea 

Service in the army is universal and pages anata i 
to be-for 

sixteen months. The peace strength of the active — 


GOVERNMENT. 


Japan, previously an absolute monarchy, is now 
governed under a constitution promulgated Feb. 11, 
1889. The Emperor, who is declared to be “sacred 
r ‘and inviolable,” exercises the whole of the executive 
i= ‘powers with tne advice and assistance of the Cabinet 
: {nisters, whom he appoints and who are responsible 
s to him. He declares war, makes peace and con- 
‘ Gludes treaties; he ‘‘exercises the legislative powers 


twalve fortes of Ohciatinnity.in the emplte.s. THe |) oi 
with 131 


churches; the Roman Catholics, 14,200, with 189 a 


extraordinary expenditures in the Ministry of Public 


: 
‘ 


Le. 


with the c t of the Imperial Diet; he has su- 
“a preme command of the army and navy; and he “‘de- a: 
ys termines tne organization and peace standing of the _ Completed at the End of 
te army and navy.” Tne Emperor has a privy coun- Class. 1921. 1926. ».1928. 
o cil to consult with on important affairs of state and | Dreadnoughts..........-.++:- 11 1D Ee ae 
me which interprets the Corstitution. , Pre-dreadnoughtS........+.0e+ 8 7 PS er, 
= ‘Every law requires the consent of the Im ‘Armored cruisers........-++++5 5 Psy gee 

Diet, which consists of two Chambers. The House } Light cruisers.............-0++ 11 Yaa 

of Peers numbers (1929) 402 members—15 Princes | Torpedo gunboats, etc.......... 4 4 8 


of the Blood, 13 Princes, 31 Maraquises, 18 Counts, 
64 Viscounts, 66 Barons, 125 Imperial nominees, 
4 Imperial academy members, and 66 representatives 
of the largest taxpayers. The House of Representa- 
tives has 466 members, elected for four years. The 
Cabinet has an entirely free hand to formulate 
policies of state quite independent of the political 
Poss and of the House, and has often been organ- 
independent of it. When it can't control the 
‘House it dissolves the Diet. Every law requires 
- gonsent of the Diet. 
rr “<The. power of the Diet is growing steadily, and 


Destroyers (60 modern in 1923), 33} 100 
Torpedo’ boats...........+4-+- 20 pi tid ty 
Submarines, .:.......-,¢2++00> 37 


FQ ELSE 5 


out 


pping of warships 
RP rsh 


‘An extra-constitutional but hitherto most influen- 
tial body was the Genro or Elder Statesmen, con- 


Death has reduced their number to one—Prince 
Saionji,, now about eighty years old, who was con- 


sulted by the Emperor at the last Cabinet crisis. river gun 
“A <D i 


layer. Th 


; t 14,000,000. 
irae first election under the new franchise, Feb. 


©In thi 
20,1928, 9,711,000 (81% of the 11,987,000 registered) 
Huts 


Expenditures for the army and navy foe youo 
heir ballots. The government party, the ( by 


yen): jad a? 
; Army. Navy. _ 


Baron Tanaka, to carry on. 40} te f k. 
includes 318 professional men of whom 243 | 1921-22 eve Ki Lae sad 
’ e un 1922-23 1 } : 
NRE Oe ra 923- 176,223 : 124°834 ; 


re tes. ; 
~ “Governors and sheriffs of prefectures are aD- 
pointed by the Government. The Mayor is that 
ne of three candidates elected by the munici 

inbly.who obtains the Emperor's approval.. The 
ed Chief Magistrates. of towns and villages 


1926-2 
133509. Pars 224,300 
1929-30. ........-232,000 268/000 


e 


gu peta vent ball setting up the system in criminal 
‘t UAE ea in April KOREA (CHOSEN): ' - Ea aae 


; army and POPULATION, census of 1925, 19,522,945, “in- 
omelals, | 204 -aPious workers arc exempt. cluding about 337,000 Japanese and about 
.-;There is absolute religious freedom. The chief} 46,000 Ch $ 
form: ‘ion in Japan are .Shintosim and 778 
7 30,758. et coe) Pk se yane POP iy BB (22,527 
. ’ rt oe 
y 2.127 (22,143 Japanese). | 
6511, ae gare Governor General, ‘Admiral Saito, 1929. 1 oe 
len, veto | Orleln ater ip atid “Korea is an ancient! kingdom with a: history: ex- 
pestor, Worship, and perl verse tending back to the’ twelfth century B. C. but: dure 


~ 4t.has now become an absolute necessity for the 
a Cabinet to control a majority of the Diet, for without val Treaty. and — by 
Be its approval no important matter of state can be 
hs tareied out. The power and influence of the military 
tae men, it is said, are declining. 


{ng recent centuries the “Hermit Kingdom,” It 


two 


week: 


8. The total in 
3 occupies a peninsula {n northeastern Asia dividing | ment railroads amount to ov 


the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound-'| 


; 
- . aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
_ “fPamean River. The mainland is as large as the 
State of Minnesota. Its coastline is over 6,000 
miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 

_ northwest 
‘Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 
ion adivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 


frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
miles from 


between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
a Russian leasehold and_subject_to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
‘Japan ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 

-. ‘Immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
‘a 904-1905. After this war the “complete inde- 
=) endence” of Korea that had been recognized in the 
treaty following the Chino-Japanese War of _1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 
_ paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 
military occupation of the country, and in 1910 
annexed Korea outright. 

‘Phe administration of the country has been in 
the hands of ‘a Military Governor of High rank 

directly responsible only to the throne. 

Recent reforms, following nationalist disturbances, 
. make the Governor General responsible to the 

_ Premier of Japan, open the office to civilians, and 
‘ _ promise steadily increasing measures of local Suton- 
_” omy and reduction of military rule. 

Korea had no system of education when brought 
under Japanese control. Only about 10 per cent. of 
the children of school age, and these all of the upper 
ee attended school, where they learned some- 
thing of the Chinese classics. 

» At the end of 1926 there were 1,767 public common 

schools, with 446,911 pupils. Besides, there were 67 
vocational schools with 7,364 attendants; 14 teachers’ 
‘schools with 2,031 students; 9 colleges with 1,714 
- students. The Japanese Government completed the 
establishment of the new Imperial University in 

- Seoul which has (1927) 149 Korean students and 

_ 318 Japanese. . L 
- Confucianism and Buddhism are the chief re- 
 ligions and Christianity has gained a great vogue 
among all classes. The mission force numbers 

, about 2,500 with about 300,000 Korean converts. 
pi eene country is mountainous, especially in the 

nort! Ohl kd the forests are of great value, and 

ere | 


7 


ay 


oy 


much mineral wealth awaiting development, 


The climate is dry and bracing. The mulberry 
ree’ thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with them. 


carried o} the Government. he cultivated 
re ta was Sale 115 — ee den 
Mining concessions covering 0, acres, 
) tly gold-bearing, which had been in the hands 


lon are respected, but a new law elas ply 
ning rig’ 


Vie agricultural 


crops In 1925 was about 600, 000 yen, of which 


(Sin 


‘2 been suspended since the Russian revolution, 
Was resumed in May, 1927; the trip takes about 


the annual profit is over 10, 
essels entering Korean 
foreign trade, had a to! 
cent. being Japanese. ; , 
Korea was a drain on the Japanese Imperi. 


received no grant from the central government of 
Japan, of over 10,000,000 yen annually. In 1925-26 
revenues were 184,901,080 yen and expenditures 
171,763,081 yen. The budget for 1928-29 balanced 
at 222,674,042 yen and that for 1927-28 (actual) 
was: Revenues, 234,243,270 yen; Expenditures, 
210,852,949 yen. The debt March 31, 1927 was 
298,519,147 yen. - - 
cént. of 


Imports and exports in yen, about 80 per 
which is with Japan, were: 
4 Imports. Exports. 
i URE sama Orie -232,381,584 218,277,223 
4, énrate eet beee ee eNieteoy wi 256,044,807 215,404,403 
aig SGIca eae ee Ao 265,790,727 261,665,732 
ni sfo-t «opal et Sala SAS 309,593,336 329,339,094 
no, the Rate thea se 340,011,781 341,630,533 
pee PSE tess SERS 372,169,783 362,954,800 
azide a Seem eS. 383,417,000 358,925,000 
Rate eae Stee eee 413,991,000 365,978,0Q0 _ 
Trade vith the United States was: 
Year, ports. Exports. 
1920-21 355 siouah cei sieied teak $2,417,677 +112 
1921-22. ch se pgtecleibeials igatisie 858,032 29,112 
1002-93 4 ara dee bate awaietere 2,924,763 297 
19DR 24. Sais tiny vial. REDS = a 2 1606,299 47,651 
19 RS-25 sicies ishisd« tx wid ’ 2.175, 70,039 
AO BEBE 6:0 si ouslds dneed ee eels 3,951{626 72,341 


KWANGTUNG. 
(Leased for 99 years from China.) 

ARBEA, 1,304 square miles. 

POPULATION, :census of Oct. 1, 1925, 1,054,074, 
of which 846,543 are Chinese, and 241,248 Jap- 
anese. 

CAPITAL, Dairen (formerly called Dalny); Us 
lation, 1922, 137,354; Port Arthur, oui, 
22,649; Kinchow, 92,128. a 

Governor General, Count H. Kodama. : 


Kwangtung {is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
which has the Bay of Korea on the east. the Yellow 
Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on the west, 
Jap#n had taken it as spoils of war from China 
by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was foreed to 
turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 
years from China, and constructed the strongly 
tified city of Port Arthur and the nearby commercial 
ice-free post of Dalny (now Dairen). 

Japan took Port Arthur by siege ending with a 
brilliant assault in 1905, and at the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese War took over the lease in the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. In y, 1915, the 
lease was extended to 99 years by CHina. Kwang- 
tung by Imperial Ordinance of April 12, 1919, was 
given a clvil government superseding the former 
military government, ; 

Dairen is a free port, the chief seaport of Man- 
churia and the southern terminus of the South Man- 
churian Railroad, which connects with the Peki 
and Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans. 
Siberian at Changenun. It is a well-built well- 
governed modern city with varied industries. 

The railway zone comprises 55,895 acres or 87.3 
square miles, and is highly developed. The railway 
a 1927, was 694 and its net earnings, 68,008,345 

The budget for 1928-29 balanced at 20,874,254 yen 
and included a grant from the National Treasury of 
peu yen. . 4 ee =i! 

€@ number of steamships that entered and cli 
the port in 1925 was 6,465 with a tonnage of 103610 
560, Beans, bean cake and cereals furnished the 


bulk of the exports. , 
Youre and exports in yen were: ‘ bed 
A mports. EB iF 
LOD, vot NEE Rae fad + 83.0 6,104 00.0308: 
1922. icc ewacedeegs ss s76,231,419' 112'935 143 
1923 5 eee Be eee ct 1742" 131/421°703 
es See eas 110,770,893 112,1831553 
1997 NUL Lacs, IST ae ane Sega 
Trade with the United States was: £ 
Cal. Year. 3 Imports. Exports, ~ 
1922 ee... ecaseease ees .$5,716,630 $2,062,315. 
LOQB ve. sitios se eace suns Goer S100, O58 mea Bont Dane 
toy Sa eeeee eee a eSS 8,614,316 Bade 
1926... sucsdcwstecerccgs : GABB TAS) La ARE RGD: 
VOBT vveseveesesenerecen ees 8,697,760 BOs7.589 
BB. isieeeeserecerecees 6,244,989 — 3,020;369° 


G , 
ernment, with an exception of 1919 — they 


for- 


ms 


morros), in 192: 


TION, ‘of Dee. 31; 1923; 3,757,838 
. 166,621; natives, 3,481,833; aborigines 
: reigners, 24,836. Census 1925, 3,994,884 
CAPITAL, Taihoku, pop., 1922, o 
aie ek  Pop., 1922, 180,362; Tainan, 
‘gvernor General, Mitsunoshin ¥amakami. 
. Fortrosa is an island the size of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, lying between the Philippines on 
the South and Japan to the north, with the China 
Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. 
A range cf mountains from north to south forms 
the backbone of the island (highest peak, Mt. 
Niitaka, 14,500: feet); the eastern half is exceedingly 
steep and craggy, but the western slope is flat, 
fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice crops 
a year. The temperature rarely falls below 96° F. 
is abundant. Production of rice in 1927 was 
12,444,614 hectoliters; tea, 11,880,524 kilos, sugar, 
411,140 metric tons; salt, 113,400 metric tons; coal, 
1,800,446 metric tons; petroleum, 228,270 hectoliters. 
Gold, silver and copper are also mined. Ramie and 
jute are exported. 

Formosa has been the world’s chief source of 
camphor, the high mark of product being in the 
ears. In 1915, 2,772,110 kilos of camphor 
and 4,128,745 kilos of camphor oll were produced; 
in 1925 production declined to 837,750 kilos of 
eampher and 4,413,080 kilos of oil. Camphor since 
1899 has been a monopoly of the Government, 
which, keenly alive to reckless destruction of the 
trees, began an extensive planting in 1917, and in 
Opium is another Government monopoly, handled 
With the policy of suppressing the smoking by gradual 
ppaniion- The number of licensed smokers, which 
4 a 169,064, by Jan. 1, 1928 had been reduced 

Formosa was ceded by China In 1895 after the 
China-Japanese War and Japan has made it: a 
source of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged. 
schools established, 396 miles of railroads built, 
telegraph and telephone lines laid, harbors improved, 
Es ogee encouraged and much done in public 

‘orks. The abcrigines, who in the north are savage 
head-hunters, gave much trouble, and in 1910 the 
Government began a thorough subjugation program 
with an appropriation of 9,750,000 yen to extend 
yer five years. Out of a total of 697 tribes of 160,000 
persons, 551 tribes.of 116,744 have vowed allegiance. 

"The budget for 1928-29 is balanced at 109,246,305 
yén; the actual budget for 1927-28 was: Revenue, 
138,626,830 yen, and Expenditure, 101,533,286 yen. 
The public debt July 1, 1928 was about 111,000,000 


yen. 
Trade with Japan and foreign countries in yen, 
largely in favor of Formosa, was: 
Ja Other Countries. 
F Imports. Exports. 


‘The Pescadores, twelve islands with an area of 
fifty square miles, stretching northward toward 
Japan, are under the Formosan Government.’ 

Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southerh 
half of the island of that name, below the 50th 
parallel, which was ceded by Russia In October, 1905, 
‘in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 13,253 

' square miles, and the population, Dec. 31, 1925, was 
203,504. The country is mountainous, and primeval 
forests cover 70 per cent. of the land. Coal output 
im 1927 was 357, tons snd in 1926, 275,823 tons. 

e fisheries are important, the product in 1927 
being valued at 15,704,310 yen. In an effort to 
colonize the island, 9,988 : es, numbering 42,683 
rsons, have been placed on the land. re eul- 


pe! c 

mo to 59,515 acres, wit! F 
pe Precranss “The budget for 1928-29 balanced 
at 27,340,205 yen, and includes a grant of 2,027,635 
yen from’ the National Treasury. ‘The budget for 
1927-28 (actual) was: Revenue, 26,877,316 yen; 
Expenditure, 19,982,341 yen. 

Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend for 
1,200 miles north from the equator and for about 
2,500 miles from east to west. The total area of 
Jatid in this immense expanse of sea. is only 833 
‘square miles. The islands, formerly German posses- 


- gions, number 1,450; the groups are the Marianne, 


(Wanakas); and the Caroline Islands, pop. 36,328. 


‘There are also 3,338 Japanese, and-50> 
June 30, 1924), chiefly inthe Marianne 
The native population is increasing: . 


Each 
group has a language of its own. The principal — 
resources are: phosphorus ores (chiefly in the Caro- 

lines), cocoanut and copra. The seat of gove ee 
is in Parao in the Carolines. ed 


LATVIA, REPUBLIC OF => 

ARBA, 40,856 square miles. PSA Ns» 
POPULATION, census of 1927, 1,870,520; of which 
1,779,593 were citizens. te se y, Baap K 
CAPITAL, Riga; population, 1925, 337,700; other ie 
cities, Libau, population 60,700; Dvinsk, 40,600; 
and five with more than 10,000. ABM Tie ey 


ay EtG 
President, Gustav. Zemgals, born - 1871, elected _ 
April, 1927, for three years. DS i aa 
Premier, H. Celmins, (Agrarian) Noy. 30, 1928. weenie 
fe: ‘of 
ih 


on April 17, 1920, and the Legislative Assembly 
meeting first on May 1, 1920. It is bounded on the 
north by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the 
east by Russla, on the south by Lithuama a 
Poland, and on the west by the Baltic Sea: { 
one of the three Baltie states’ of North" 
Europe. It is about the size of Virginia.’ 

About half the people engage in agi 
dairying, livestock and other food ene 
dustries. Flax is the important product. -~ ws 
flax acreage wes 275,000, and annual crops re e 
35,000 tons of fibre and 25,000 tons of seed, cxpurves iy 
mostly to Germany, Holland, Belgium and E iC 
War devastation reduced the flax acreage to 70,000, 
and another cause was the flight of 500,000 farm 


acres; barley, 130,080 ‘ c : 

oats, 177,160 tons from 763,000 acres; and potatoes’  ~ 

717,350 tons from 213,750 acres, . pec 
The census of .1927 return 


country of 16,000,000. 
and in 1928 amounted to 1,0 
valued at $17,940,000. ; 

By the land reform law of 1919, peat 


more. en. 9 
Industry is beginning to count in the national 
wealth, the paper, match, wood distilleries and oe 
proportions. On Jan. 1, 1926, there were 2,835 
industrial establishments with 49,900 employes. == 

Latvia’s importance is enhanced by the fact that — 
it is the natural route for through international trade i t 
between Russia and western nations—pre-war, 20.6% 
of all Russian imports and 28% of all exports passed Ao 
through Latvian territory. "Three Russian main 
railway lines converge at Riga, Windau and arty tae we 
Latvia’s ports, all with excellent harbors. Riga has 
oe breakers that Keep the port open during the 
winter. gutes 

In January, 1928, Latavia’s merchant marine num- 
bered 119 vessels cf 62,045 net tons. In 1928,'4,335 _ 
vessels of 2,014,962 tons entered the ports, ©  . 

The 1,736 miles of railroads are state owned, and 
made a net profit of 4,932,565 lats in 1927. 7 | | 

Latvia is Protestant by 76.54 per cent., Roman 
Catholic by 18.49 per cent., and there are Baptists, — 
patie ed eo other faiths. t of tiie podplet wie rah 

In only 3.2 per cen h le. wi nel 
reer Rp er us native Letts form 80.41 per cent ‘sey 
of the total population. ; Ee aa ar 

The Latvia constitution was adopted on Feb. 15, 
1922; by the Constituent Assembly. It provides 
for a Parliament (Saeima) of 100 elected for three — 
years by eltizens of both sexes over 20 yeapes Id. sie ’ 

selects 


Pi ae 


direct vote on proportional representation. 1 
the president for a three-year term. He 


682 Foreign Countries—Latvia; Liberia; Liechtenstein; Lithuania. 


the Prime Minister who rea a Cabinet re- 
sponsible to Parliament. After the election of the 
third parliament of many parties in October, 1928, 
H. Celmins, leader of the Agrarians, formed a 
eon cabinet from seven party with 54 votes in 
Parliament. + 

The unit of currency is now the lat (=50 Latvian 
roubles = one gold franc = $0.193 at par of exchange). 

The Latvian rouble was stabilized at that point, and 
on Nov. 1, 1922, the Bank of Latvia, the chief share- 
holder of which is the Latvian Government, began 
operations; now only this bank has the right to issue 
currency notes. The amount outstanding July 31, 
1929, was 45,000,000 lats, with a gold cover of 
24,000,000 lats, and 46 000,000 lats of foreign ex- 
change, 

The internal debt amounted on Jan. 1, 1928, to 
580,816 lats. The war debt due the United States 


-was funded by agreement signed Sept, 24, 1925, 
‘at $5,775,500. Latvia owes Great Britain £2,150,000. 


Recent budgets in lats are: 
ar. 


173,200,000 
211,888,863 
15 000 


Imports. 
- 170,449,459 
- 211,857,296 
256,364,731 
280,324,400 
260,263,510 
249,600, 
Ei aeigiahidteet sis «> 30,07 1,000 
Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. is Imports. Exports. 
1922... Sth. Te OR aera $6,804,049 $853,781 
UCR hn ie See a 5,285,134 3,714,297 
PS Re US Cen Oo 1,126,162 4,562,915 
Tees Lee Oe eae ,304,920 3,708,6 
BeMetetcraysiasits Cistyatsi8 eis © sye2!4.0 26,927 5,982,256 
RMR peace fe ota sas gies se )s'a 1,028,697 4,469,412 
HbA AAA oR ,070,889 3,847,488 


“LIBERIA, REPUBLIC OF 


ARMA, estimated 45,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. 
Capital, Monrovia, population, estimated, 1925, 


} 000, 
President, Charles D. B. King, 1928-32 (third term). 
Receiver of Customs and Financial Adviser (desig- 

nated by the United States Government), John 

Loomis. 

Liberia Hes on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa. between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
east, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of about 
350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 miles. 
Beyond 25 miles there is no civilized settlement, 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 

rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 

tation. ‘There is one motor road, 20 miles long. 
Harvey Firestone of Akron, Ohio, announced on 

_ Oct. 14, 1925, that the Firestone Tire and Rubber 

~’ Company, of which he is President, bad leased from 

the Liberian Government 1,000,000 acres of land 
for an elaborate plantation for raising rubber; plan- 
ning to produce ultimately 250,000 tons a year. By 

1929 30,000 acres had been planted with 6,000,000, 

10,000 of the finest bud-gratted rubber. stumps 

having been brought 12.000 miles from Sumatra. 

On the payroll were 10,000 Liberians under a white 

staff of 90, and eight modern plantations built up 

aod pemnneaeed, by motor roees 
@ population 1s entirely of the African race; 

. about 100,000 of the dwellers along the coast may be 
considered civilized. The number of American 

r pene is estimated at 20,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822, when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was declared a free and independent republic on 
July 26, 1847... Its Constitution is modelled on that 
of the United States. Electors must be of Negro 
blood and owners of land. The Government rests 
with a President elected for four years, a Senate 
of eight, elected for six years, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of fifteen, elected for four years, 

The control of customs since 1912 bas been in the 
hands of General Receiver and. Financial Adviser, 
designated by the United States. 

Government schools are supplemented by mission 
schools, mostly of Protestant denomination. in 
1928, $100,000 was expended on schools. The 


sh Wer 6 Orie .. 


Methodists maintain a college at Monrovia. There 
is an organized militia of 650 men, with reserves of 
"Liberia was a signatory of the Versailles Treaty 
and is a member of the League of Nations. : 
Coffee, rubber, oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger 
are the chief exports; and textiles, hardware, glass 
and earthenware, tobacco, spirits, rice and food- 
stuffs are the principal imports. In 1925 there 
entered and cl at Monrovia 904 vessels of 
2,062,852 tons. 4 
Liberia was the second nation to pay its entire 
war debt, with interest, to the United States— 
$35,610, which it paid on July 6, 1927. _ Liberia 
negotiated a.loan of $5, . in New York in 
1927,and paid off its 1912 bonds and its floating debt. 


Recent budgets are: Expen- 
Year. Revenues.  ditures. 
1? SR ae Pe er strc > bo $493,889 $381,258 
NQZS=D4 Pee o's wc ony alc whe Renee 699,728 681,000 
1924-2 5OG ITS Son ote apts t 943,208 943,208 
1926-26 Re. ei HI re cas 962,570 939,978 

Imports and exports were: : 

ear. Imports, Ex t 
BORA) sie Seas a'otela’s a +++--$1,501,515 $1,645,382 
BOS Ho ote + Oe nie ates earatae ,361,7 1,166,7 
ir, Seared ge ee ee eT AS 1,319,719 1,303,722 
DO25 Dies Asked aw nataete eae \.. 2416021) 1,725; 

Trade with the United States was: 

fe Imports. 
$157,745. $31,248 
175,032 17,790 
19,167 4,751 
. 328,446 77,074 
.. 389,281 280,040 
-. 755,615 362,117 
bee RD Be ro oe 597,316 103,521 
LIECHTENSTEIN 


(Principality). 

AREA, 65 square miles. 

POPULATION, 1921, 11,500. 

CAPITAL, Vaduz; population, 1,405. “ 

Prince, Francis 1., born Aug. 28, 1853, succeeded, 
Feb. 11, 1929, on the death of his brother, the 89 
year old Prince John Il., who had ruled for 
seventy-one years. He married on July 22, Frat 
Bisa von Eroes, nee Baroness Guttman of Vienna. 

Administrator, appointed by the Prince, Gustdy 
Schaedler (1929). 


Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. It was a member of the 
German Confederation until 1866. Since that time 
it had practically been a dependency of Austria, but 
on Novy. 7, 1918, the Diet declared its complete in- 
dependence. By treaty with Switzerland in 1921 
that country administers its posts and telegraphs 
and it is included in the Swiss customs union. 

The principality is but little larger than Staten 
Island; and for five miles the Orient express from 
Zurich to Vienna passes through it. 

The population is agricultural, stock raising is 
highly developed. The monarchy is hereditary. By 
the Constitution, October, 1921, legislative powers 
rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 
by direct vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. The budget for 1927 
was: Revenue, 859,033 Swiss francs; expenditures, 
859,871 franes; debt, 1,956,319 francs, ey 


LITHUANIA, REPUBLIC OF 
LIETUVA $ 


AREA, about 20,550 square miles, exclusive of 
Memel and the Vilna district. Po 
undetermined. Oo grec 

POPULATION, census of Sept. 1923 (excl 3 
Meme! and Vilna) 2,011,173: of wuien Teds 158 
are Lithuanians; 153,332 Jews; 
48,392 Russians; 23,973 Germans; 
and 4,656 other 
te 2,286,368. 

CAPITAL, Kovno, temporarily: populati 4,40 

Prestdent, Antona’ Smetona, 1926-33, par omes 

Pohont 17, ak a an army coup d'etat. F 
remter, onas ubelis i } 
anand ed (Finance) Aadioualnt: 
Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the north 

by Latvia, on the east by Russla, on the south by 

Poland and East Prussia and on the west by East 

Prussia and the Baltic Sea. 35: 
Lithuania was a Grand Duchy under t ts 

Empire, having shared the fate of eee peo 

the Bolshevists captured the Russian Government, 

the republic proclaimed its independence on Feb. 

16, 1918. It was recognized by most of the powers 

and by Russia-in the Treaty of Moscow, July. 342, 

f 


14,318 Letts: 
acial groups. Estimate, gant 


64,015 Poles; 
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000 P 
= ee 1922. It had in 1928, a faculty of 258, and 3,580 


_ grad, 
_one'of-the D 


yy Be ly ary . 4 . , ox ‘ottiy an ‘ 
eign Countries—Lithuania; Luxemburg. 


pute wi d, relative to whether , intention to develop facilities for its proper c s 

‘Lithuanian areas were to be left as There were 1,213 miles of railroads: i 19 all 

ais ee Lot Berg 826 aca AG ray a sone: 
emel, the only port. e men is Dav 

ble for nine month’. _ 4 4 We sat 

A state university was opened in Koyno, Feb. 1 


students; thefe were 2,401 primary schools . with 


by a cCecision of the League of Nations in, 1923, | pupils. 
with its strip of territory was awarded to Poldnd. The unit of currency is the lit (= 10 cents 2 r of 
Lithuania and Poland remained technically at war | exchange). The Bank of Lithuania, established — 
forseven years. A crisis brought the situation before | 1922, has the sole right to issue bankn tes. The 
the League of Nations in December, 1927. Aftera| note circulation July, 31, 1929, was 87,0 10,000' lits - 
dramatic session when the Lithuanian foreign minis- | with a gold cover of 34,000,000 Tits and foreign cur- 
ter.and Marshal Pilsudski both declared for peace, | rency of 42,000,000 lits. eee 
the matter was referred back to the two nations for Lithuania on Oct. 8, 1925, gave the United Stai 
settlement by diplomatic negotiations. These were | $6,030,000 in bonds in final ‘ 
without success and brought-a warning from the| debt. Other debts, Dec. 31, 1927, consist of $1,846,- 
League in September, 1928. No agreement so far} 350 5% Liberty Loan subscribed by Lithuanian- 
(November, 1929) has been reached. ‘Americans, and £150,000 due Grest Britain. = | 
Memel and its territory (area 1,520 square miles, Remittances from the United States sent by 
population 145,000). a seaport on the Baltic between | emigrants were 26,008,000 lits in 1928; 26,175, 
as ane East Prussia, “was detached from lits in 1927; and 28,908,700 lits in 1926. j - 
ermany under the Treaty of Versailles and placed Recent budgets in lits are: al 


under the control of the Council of Ambassadors. | year Exp. 
Irregular bands of Lithuanians rushed the city in 3 arieupanet 
1923. The city and territory was on Feb. 16, 1923, TORS as eas cost cescscccee 199,276,346 199,276,346 
handed over to Lithuania subject to certain condi- WSO 50 30 < ese be whe 0 Gees Bee 201,297,163 201,337,154 
gusto fegulne ue ue of te pore ty boty emu | Bg 2020000000007 SISGGR ORS BBs shan 
an an ‘oland. nder the sover nty 0 thug | 2920 - cee eee cree cece neers Ns , . , 

armed MOOT Satoh awa ons Set os | 1270;528'800 230,903,400 


ania the Memel territory is a unit enjoying legisla- 
tive, judicial, administrative and financial auton- 
omy accord to convention signed with the great 
powers. Ratification was secured May 17, 1924, 
by a commission headed by_an American, Norman 
H. Davis appointed by the League of Navions. 

‘At the Memel Parliamentary elections in October, 
1925, the parties favoring autonomy and a pleb- 


OES eaRe Nt aoe o's & le stay 253,000,000 253,000,000 
Importsgand exports in lits were: : Be iN: 


Imports. 
74,884,600. 


30,001 
252,703,000 342,71 


istite to decide the sovereignty of the territory ‘ 200°000 
polled 47,466 votes, winning twenty-nine seats, to 240. ene pride 
the pro-Lithuanians’ 3,677 votes, winning one seat, Hl } te 


¢ Pimanian elections of May, 1926, gave Populists MS aagetult tv hs 8 pnts 291,091,400 256,881, 
and Socialists a parliamentary majority. Se: 

The Socialist government of President Grinius and 
Premier Slezevicius was overthrown by 4 military- 
nationalist coup d’etat on Dec. 17, 1926 at Kovno. 


> 


rebel, ‘but he remained there many months. Vilna, | 124,578 pupils and 159 secondary schools with.23,112 _ 
ht 


ety 
settlement of her war — 


et 


a. 
Exports. 
76,892,400 
156,627,000 » 148,794;700 ae 


yi bas 
ve 


ae 


S 
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Ay: 


Parliament was summoned to meet that night and 427 313,584 
receive their resignations. It then glected former | 3995 Y 767.1’ 
President Smetona president for a three-year term. | 1996 5 the bes See eet 88 45b mu OkG Bae 
Such unrest marked the year 1929. Plotting had | jg97_ 17127 221DIDITIIIIIIII7. 218,220 520,397 
been met by martial Jaw. An attempt to assassin- | j928 77 l sss ee SRE be 334,525 410,772 
ate Premier Valdemaras May 6 caused the death of | “““"""""""""" ‘ OME eek 
gn aide and wounding two others. In September 4 es 
he gave way to Jonas Tubelis. LUXEMBURC, GRAND DUCHY OF). 
5 eek 


lative power -is vested in & constituent 
ly of 112 members, elected directly on 2 


equal suffrage. The Assembly elects the President. 

A new constitution, proclaimed May 26, 1928, fixed 
the age of the electors at 24 years, the term of the 
President at seven years, and the term of Parliament 
at five years. It a A pa se Vilna se ne 

Eigh cent. of the e engage in cul- 
tne enidvating in 1926, La 654 acres, of which 
208,000 were. in flax. Rye and potatoes are the 
chief crops. .Chief exports are flax and linseed, wood 


AREA, 999 square miles. j ; i 
POPULATION, Dec. 1927, 285,524. Asses 8 
CAPITAL, Luxemburg, population, 1927, 52,440. 


cay 


ed on the abdication of her sister Marie 
felaide, Jan. 9, 1919; married Prince F\ 

Bourbon-Parma on Noy. 6, 1919; Hetr,. 
son, Prince Jean, born Jan. 5, 1924. They have 
four daughters and another son. ‘ ht 


~ f, 
President of Government, Joseph Bech, July 16, 1926. 


fifths the size of Rhode Island, situated between 
Germany on the east, Belgium on the west, and 


compensation. Before the passage of the Land 
Reform Act on April 3, 1922, a large number of 


Reform gr estates had been broken up by purely of the Germanic Confederation. — It, however, 


tne war to the Germans, who occupied the country 
throughout the war. : i 


by the average prices during 1910-14 and compen- 
gation made by. 3 per cent. 36-year Treasury. cer- 
tificates. The land was parceled. out to peasants 

“plots not exceeding fifty. acres, and payment 
extending over thirty-six years was to be made 
in rye. In three years private holdings inereased 
trom 168,000 to 214,000. Of this number 31 per 
cert. comprised less than 28 acres; 50. per cent. 
from 20 to 25 acres, and 15 per cent, from 50 to 


brought to the front by the World War result 


the reigning Grand Duchess, 01 
fnuation of the dynasty under another Grand 


e union with France, 
60,133; for an economic union with Belgium, Beaetee 


eae toms barrier. 
. imber..Foresta | and Belgium eliminating the custo’ é 
a ore eo eaten Pars: Oat and hard- | providing for the use of Belgian money in ne Sy 
wood the peace treaty ‘Soviet. Russia | Duchy. ‘The agreement came in force April 1, 1922, 
250,000 acres of beter land, largely on the Nieman | and is for fifty years. Jn a eens cen 
iver, was given to Lithuania for exploitation. . ee saaee Sere as 8 wy ae pee Se 
oP ogre ite from Chamber of forty-elght Deputies 
‘Lithuania is on the through railway route from | power. Tests id eed Te Ghen See Biles 
z teil ey Riga, D nak cer Pg hed sony). Executive power rests with a 


‘Berlin, Wars — 
Re eee) points of importance, it belng the nister of State and President - of Government 


ls 


Grand Duchess, Charlotte, born Jan. 23, 1896; stie- 
‘elix-" me ; 
a ae vt 


dy 
France on the south. Its integrity and neutrality hi 
were guaranteed by the Treaty of London, May — 
11, 1867, having been previously, since 1815, @ part 


remained in the German Customs Union, formed in — : 
1842. German capital bullt Its rallroads, and its 
jron and steel furnished material before and during ~ 


A referendum (under universal suffrage) taken — 
Sept. 28, 1919, to settle some of the propane: 


‘ 
i 


ery 


a 


Luxemburg is a European Grand Duchy four- _ 


‘ 
in the following vote out of a total of 90,984: For — 


Duchess, 1,286; for another dynasty, 889; for a re 


ae oS AA ee 


% re 


Foreign Co 


; and a Cabinet of four Directors-Generals. The 
population is almost entirely Catholic. Education | 
is compulsory for children between the ages of 
six and thirteen. ; ts 
; Luxemburg is a country of small landowners; 
430,000. of the 500,000 acres devoted to agricul- 
ture are farmed by resident owners. Individual | ga 
farms number about 40,000, of which 15,000 are | 173,920; alfalfa, 
Tess than 114 acres; 9,800 from 114 to 6 acres, and | 27,349; sugar cane 
7,000 from 6 to 12 acres. 9,188; ‘and rice, 38,125. ; 
_’ The output of iron ore from 55 mines in 1928 was} | Cotton production in 1928 was 60,375 metric tons, 
6,998,252 metric tons; in 1927, 7,244,278 tons; anu | wheat, 300,211 metric tons; and corn, 2,132,000 
in 1926, 7,756,240 tons; of pig iron in 1928, 2,770,061 | metric tons. } 
tons: in 1927, 2,732,495 tons; of steel ingots in 1928, The 1926 census returned 5,121,000 cattle, 2,693,- 
2,567,080 tons; in 1927, 2,407,128 tons. § 000 swine, 2,381,000 sheep, 4,899,000 goats, 964,000 
_ ‘There were in 1928, 330 miles of railroads. horses, 622,000 mules and 732,000 asses, 
On Jan, 1928, the Luxemburg State Savings President Obregon in August, 1923, issued a 
_ Bank reported 146,796 depositors (more than half the | new land decree opening to all Mexicans over 
- Duchy’s population) with deposits of 253,841,000 | eighteen years of age (including citizens by nat- 
francs. F uralization) Federal lands for agricultural uses, 
_ Luxemburg’s trade with the United States is in-| One plot only may be taken by one owner, who 
_ Gluded in that of Belgium. Exports to the United | is forbidden to sell to a foreigner or to any Mexican 
- States in 1927 amounted to $3,717,708. owning as much or more acreage. Lands which may 
_ The Belgian franc is the unit of currency (rate of | be irrigated are limited to 25 hectares (1 hectare= 
exchange Oct. 15, 1929, 2.789 cents). Recent budgets | 2.47 acres), dry lands up to 100 hectares and pasture 
in francs are: lands up to 500 hectares. The Government's fee 
meee Expenditures. | is $25 gold. 
fr. 124,525,967 President Calles told Congress Sept. 1, 1925, 
165,804,434 | that through the National Agrarian Commission 
193,104,482 | 2,074,072 acres of land had been previously distrib- 
261,335,689 | uted amo 76,549 Mexican families, and that 
28-29. ses 388, 294,071,796 | a total of 1,449,270 acres had been definitely dis- 
_. The consolidated debt, 1929, was 361 million francs; | tributed among 76,549 Mexican families, and that 
the floating debt, 53.6 million francs. 3 re of Ee ane ae neeone lands ae bes 
Wed ! ributed among 2, armers. By Dec. 31, 
MEXICO, REPUBLIC OF 5,401,019 hectares (13,340,517 acres) had been dis- © 
EA, 760,290 square miles. tributed. The National Farm Credits Bank with a 
ATION, census of 1921,'14,308,753; Indians, | Capital of 50,000,000 pesos was set up in March, 1926, 
,179,499; mestizos, 8,504,561; White, 1,404,718; | to make loans to small farmers; regional associate 
___ foreigners, 246,052. 


orca A he = pee PN oa re of 500,000 will be ~ 
ne, ITAL, Mexico City. ulation, census of 1923, | esta every state. 
barca (of which Vit O63 are Spanish, 2,382 Next to agriculture, the chief wealth of Mexico 
Americans, 1,652 French, 1,223 Germans, 803 |1is in Its minerals, and mining has been the most 
_ @hief cities, Guadalajara,’ pop. 150,000; Puebla, | highly developed of her industries since the days 
wa) a ubans, 616 English, 6,322 other nationalities); | of the Spanish conquest. The total value of silver 
~ 110,000: Vera Cruz,’ 48,633; Tampico, 80,000; | mined from the first year of the Spanish conquest 
_ _ San Luis Potosi, 85,000; and Monterey, 85,000. | (1521) to January, 1922, was $3,000,000,000, some- 
"President (Provisional) Dr. Emilio Portes Gil, born | What more than ‘155,000 tons in weight, ‘accord- 
1891 


untries- 


; alfi 


Revenues. 


elected by Congress, Sept. 25, 1928, inau-|ing to figures compiled by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Mexi@éan Department of Commerce and 
Industry, being two-thirds of the world’s silver 
oduction for the past 400 years. About $500,- 
000, American capital is invested in mining. 
Mexico now yields over one-third of the world’s 
production of silver and about 5% of its gold. 


Minerdl production in kilos for three years was: 
o 


-_-gurated Dec. 11, 1928, to serve until Feb. 5, 1930. 
___ Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas), 
_ the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
- the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
and on the southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean. 
The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with a 


‘maximum width of 190’ miles, makes a huge in- 1926. 1927. 1928, 
 dentation in the western coast, completely separat- | Gold -.... oe 24,033 922/586 21,843 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely | Silver’....... 3,057,268 — 3,252,688 3,374,016 
habited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles | Lead ........210,794,394 243,348,390 234,726,664 
Jong, from the mainland. On the east the province Copper ...... 58,763,192 _ 58,746,607 _ 65,102,893 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected | Zine ...-...-.105,336,568 136,471,434 162,022,801 

ith the main territory of the country by a narrow | Mercury ..... 45,416 115 84 


Pe 81 wea? 
Antimony .... 2,614,404 1,707,000 3,382 955 
Graphite ..... 4,434,548 6,510,000 4,972,051 
Arsenic ...... 6,458,224 8,205,000 ~ 

The estimated value of mineral production in 
1928 was 320,699,131 pesos; and in 1927, 332,981,595 
pesos. About 50,000 metric tons of pig iron and 
75,000 metric tons of steel ingots are produced 
annually, all for home consumption. 

Mexico has an abundance of low grade coal 
much like that of Texas, with 300,000,000 ton’ 
= Fg In Coahuila, 800,000 tons were mined 


5 1,727 on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
1,600 miles long. 

The Sierra Madre range runs north and south 

near the western coast, turning near Colina and 

| ontinuing nearly due east, paralleling the coast 

‘Into the Central American countries. Near the Gulf 
Joast a range of mountains—a continuation of the 


Kone ce 1 hem pad Cera ny elie feet; 
cihuatl, altitude, 17, eet, and Orizaba, PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 

The petroleum industry in Mexico, which, i 
1920, produced 23.5 per cent. of the Woiaie bite 
put, in 1924, 13.8 per cent., and in 1925, 10.8 we 
cent., became a commercial factor in 1910. ‘he 
total production from 1901 to 1927 has Been 1,465,- 
048,422 barrels with a commercial value of About 
$1,250,000,000. Oil had been discovered in 1901 in 
the Tampico district. In 1910, the famous Juan 
Castano No. 7 well was drilled, and the equally 


ae altitude from 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet 


te 


with # heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. Along 
the Pacific slope and in the interior irrigation is 
needed and natural streams from the mountains 
- -gre put to use with increasing zeal. 
 . Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
- dustries. The country is marvelously rich, but the 
: and is barely scratched except on the larger ranches; 
rimitive methods of cultivation prevail.- The 
cultivable lands. are estimated at one-fourth of 
the total area, or 120,417,760 acres, of which only 
30. ucres are cultivated, much of which 


were drilled of which 318 were produces ith an 
average per well of 3,680 barrels. The average dalle 
initial output of the new wells In 1925 was 3.668 
wens 82,587,081. bartels (96,517,080 i 12s ore, & 
went to the United States. , se 


- 1,000, 
P§ uire irrigation. The grazing lands cover about 
: — 120,500, acres and forests 44,000,000 acres, of 

Which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich in pine, 
Ls eae cedar, mahogany, rosewood and logwood. 
2 ‘he principal products are corn, cotton, henequen 
¢ _ @isal), wheat, coffee, beans, tobacco, and sugar. 
“4 
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‘ 


ns 
with 
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pesos. refining | children twelve to sixteen; no night work for women 
f ee with a daily production capacity of 461,360 | and children; one day of rest in seven; a Waontion: Mt 
arrels. Storage capacity for all companies was | on pay for child-bearing; a living wage; no gar~ 
83,806,356 barrels. : nishment of the living wage; enforced profit-sharing; 
- ‘Phe value of the 1926 product was $112,561,621; | cash wages; double pay for overtime; housing for 
and the revenue to the state was 34,892,202 pesos | workingmen; accident compensation; safe ond — 
from the production and the export taxes. The | sanitary work places; right to organize; right. to 
revenue in 1927 was 13,053,403 pesos and in 1928, | strike or shut down; three months’ wages for un- 
6,780,307 pesos. a , warranted dismissal; worker's lien; immunity of 
The petroleum production of Mexico from 1908 | wages from attachment; free employment bureaus; 
to 1928 was as follows: no contracting out of workmen's rights; social ~ 
surance, and co-operative building associations. 


es aoe 87,072, § 
B05 650% CIVIL WARS AND INSURRECTIONS, ~ 
_ Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 

insurrections since achieving its independence from 
Spain (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected - 


7 . 1918 

b Official statistics of the Ministry of Industry, 

sia commerce and labor in 1925 give these figures for 

the manufacturing industries: 

a ‘ Plants. Workers. Capital. 

. Manufactures of No. No. Dollars. 

sy Food, drink, incl. 

oa brew. and sug. mills. 1,064 34,313 42,192,879 

“f Mextiies...-c2...-.. 266. 40,300 41,697,191 
Chemicals, paints, etc. 391 9,430 16,178,939 
Steel milis, metal 


works, etC........-+ 236 30,486 14,817,335 
-Cigarets and cigars... ' 40 3,713 14,920,000 
Clothing and shoes. - . 920 7,232 2,639,275 = 
Printing, etc........- 134 2,432 . 2,060,825 exico 
Construction mats. . - 65 2,028 1.529'875 | City (see The World Almanac for 1926, page 644), — 
and the preliminary signing of a convention covering 


— 4,488 1,269,860 
19 346 444,100 


38 157 91,650 
3,485 134,347 165,946,384 


Total... .¢ Peaikys~3 6,658 269,272 303,788,313 

Official estimates of capital invested in 1925 are: 
‘Agriculture, $540,585,143; petroleum, $532,774,055; 
railways, $1,026,438,000; mines, $407,029,065; manu- 
facturing, So ees light and power, $70,500,- 


000; total, $2,88 , 
‘American investments in Mexico as estimated by 


boundary disputes, claims and the stipulation — 
that Article 27 of the new Constitution of May 1, 


Mexican companies had the right to acquire oe ; 
cessions to develop mineral fuel in the republic. — 


5,000, are 

invested in oil properties and is about 57.8% of the 
aia in them, while the British share is 

33.4% and the Mexican about 1 BA Of the remaining 


of much debate. ; , 

The Mexican Petroleum Law to put in effect — 
Article 27, which was passed in December, 1925, and 
became effective Dec. 31, 1926, vests in the nai jon 


, Ay . 
investmen' 0,000, is in mining; $240,000, 
in Patiroads: 000,000 in plantations and timber; the direct ownership of all petroleum deposits. — 
in manufacturing and public utilities; Owners who acquired titles prior to May 1, LE 
ply 


were called upon, under penalty of forfeiture, to a 
before midnight of Dec. 31, 1926, for ‘‘confirmation” 
of their titles and then to exchange them for “con~- is 
cessions of fifty years’ duration, counting from the 
time when the exploitation work began. This statute © i 
has been held by Secretary of State Kellogg to be | 
both retroactive and confiscatory, on the ground that — 
“it converts exclusive ownership under positive — 
Mexican law into a mere authorization to exercise 
rights for a limited period of time. Ly fae ay 
‘When the time for filing registrations expired the — 
Government cancelled drilling permits previously — 
issued to companies, including a number of American — 
ones which had not complied with the law. The 
Mexican Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labor, — 
announced on Jan. 21, 1927 that of the 147 oil com- | 
panies operating in Mexico, all but 22 (operating 
1,660,579 acres, 5.837%) had accepted the petroleum 
law. It was reported from Washington that the com- 
Berses bas ag the law represented 88% of the oil a 
roduction. j ‘ 
p Following further diplomatic negotiations Con- 
gress, on recommendation of President Calles, B 
an amended. coleum law in Dec. 1927. Executive | 
regulations signed by Presidert Calles on March 27, 
1928, denied more liberally the terms of the law and 
replacing the objectional fifty-years “confirmatory 
concessions” offered. by the old law in exchange for 
valid titles acquired prior to Mar. 1, 1917 by tities - 
issued without time limitations. The time for apply-. 
ing for confirmations of pre-constitutional titles was 
extended to Jan. 11, 1929. Practicaily all companies 
by that date had complied with the jaw. This action — 
was regarded by both governments a3 the final step 
in adjusting the controversy. ~ 


were © ed'as residents of Mexico. 
| The vernment in 1926 reported the value of 

ae Desor See of 
rural property at 1,350,279,5: iS. e number 
of canal Roldings is 679,553 of classes; and 595,- 


000 to 1,000, pesos. 
-= Mexico had, in 1927, 16,714 miles of. railroads, 
of which 13,670 miles were under Federal control. 
The mileage open to traffic is 12,691. In 1909 the 
main lines were united in one Government-controlled 


‘Government under the name of the Constitutionalist 
Railways of Mexico, The National Railways of 
Mexico own 6,818 miles of track and control 1,708 
F 4 exi Railroad has 550 miles of track; 
the Tehuantepec, 184; the Mexico Northwestern, 
494: the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico, 1,367; 
id’ the United Railroads of Yucatan 530, Vera 


and the 
: xico, Salina Cruz, Man- 
ares, Wee Puerto Mexico. rue O27, 


ae veeeels of 8,869,159 tons, engaged in fo 

‘trade en r 

“The Federal Government has begun @ compre- 

‘hensive program for 7,125 miles of main highways and 

13,000 miles of branches calling for an expenditure 

of’ nearly $40,000,000 in ‘six years. For 1930 the 
budget carries 12,000,000 pesos. aw 
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The Alien Land Law promulgated Jan. 21, 1926, 


_ went into effect Jan. 21. EAL A which date between :| p 


8,000 to 10,000 foreigners registered 


im-the Constitution of 1917 which its only 


Mexicans to own land in Mexico except that foreigners 


owning property prior to the promulgation of the law 
may Rathi 1a until death, or, in the case of corpora- 


tions, for.10 years. 


mit AGREEMENT ON THE DEBT, 


‘The Secretary of Finance, Adolfo de la Huerta, 
signed an agreement in New York, June 16, 1922, 
tg with the International Committee of Bankers, 
designed to settle the debs yearn question in- 
_ yolying the Mexican external and internal debt. 
‘This agreement was.approved by the Mexican 
Congress and signed by President Obregon. 
_. The plan of adjustment relates to all external 
Mexican Government debts, direct or guaranteed, 
the National Railways debt and certain so-called 
{nternal Government debts largely held outside 
Mexico; the total face value of the securities coy- 
ered being over $500,000,000 gold, on which the 
interest in arrears amounts to approximately $200,- 


000,000. 
_. ‘Ehis $700,000,000 includes Mexico’s direct debt 
- and: guaranteed railroad. bonds, totaling approxi- 
mately $322,000,000 gold; the railroad debt, not 
uaranteed, amounting to about $230,000,000 back 
_ tnterest_ on bonds, and railroad debt amounting to 
about $115,000,000; sinking fund defaults amount- 
{ng to about $28,000,000. 
Sg tenis ‘agreement was declared operative on Dec. 8, 
1923, and the $15,000,000 payment for 1923 was 
duly made. Further execution, however, was held 
a thé abortive revolution in 1924 of de la Huerta, 
-whie aes Obregon told Congress cost $30,- 
__ 000,000 to put down. 

a rhe aaroenent was revised on Oct, 23, 1925, and 
the aebt and service charges divided between Goy- 
ernment debt and railroad debt, the latter being 
45 per cent. The Nafional Railways passed under 
private control on Jan. 1, 1926, with B. F. Holloway 
y The defaulted payments 
‘terest on the debt were en eight years; 


t 


Na 
1928 


. Gen. Alvaro Obregon was elected without oppo- 
sition on July 1, 1928, receiving 1,381,000 votes, 
president of Mexico for a six-year term, beginning 
' Dec. 1, to succeed President Plutarco Elias Callies. 
Fle was assassinated while at a dinner In Mexico City 
on July 17, by Jose de Leon Toral, a young artist, 
‘Sy “who proved to be under the influence of certain rather 
 obseure clerical ipnteere headed by Mother Superior 
Concepcion of the Espiritu Santo Convent, a sup- 
pressed institution. The two with 15 alleged accom- 
.plices were tried In November, Torral was found 
2 gues and executed by a anne aguod in Mexico City 
enitentiary, Feb. 9, 1929, Mother Superior Con- 
- ¢gepeion was sentenced to 20 years imprisonment. 
President Calles at the opening of Congress Sept. 
1 emphatically refused to continue in office as Pro- 
_ yisional President after his term of office, and pledged 
wy himself never again to be president. The Chamber of 
Deputies numbered 280, of which 234 were Obre- 
 gonists, On Sept. 25, Congress in joint session unani- 
snously elected Emilio Portes Gil, Provisional Presi- 
dent, to serve from Dec. 1 to Feb. 5, 1930. 
 ‘Bleetion of a constitutional president to serve the 
balance of the full six-year term (eb. 5, 1930 to 
Nov, 30, 1934) was set for Nov. 17, 1929. (See 
Chronology for results), 


edged himself to continue to policies of Calles and 
bregon. is 
By _ THE ESCOBAR REBELLION 
ay rebellion, purely political-military, well organ- 
{ved and led by Gen. J. Gonzales Escobar, broke out 
on March 8, 1929 in Vera Cruz and in Sonora and 
six of the northern and western states. The Vera 
Cruz uprising was put down within a week, Presi- 
- dent Portes Gil made ex-President Calles Minister 
of War. He made the campaign with between 30,000 
tnd 35,000 eit against the rebels, who with about 
12,000 to 15, soldiers formerly of the regular 
army held strong positions tn Sonora, Chihuahua 
and Sinaloa. March and April saw many sanguinary 
engagements with pelt 4 success of the Federal 
forces and the first days of May witnessed the com- 
plete collapse of the rebellion, nm. Fiscobar escaped 
to the Unlted ‘States. \ Fifty-two deputies were ex- 
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declara-_ 
tions of land ownership. The law enacts an article 


amounted to $7,500, loss. 0 ; about 
$3,500,000; damage ty celine was about $6,500,000 . 
aa certain property loss was estimated at $10,000,- 
President Hoover announced on March 5 that he 
would continue the Coolidge policy of supporting 
the constitutional regime in Mexico, declined to 
recognize the belligerents on March 11, and on March 
15 surplus arms, ammunition and material of the 
War Department was sent the Mexican Government 
on their request. Little datnage was suffered along 
the border. : ; 

Minister of War Gen. Amaro in his annual report 
Sept. 1, 1929, gave the personnel of the army as: 
27 generals of division, 115 generals of brigade, 
1,770 other high ranking officers, 2,664 junior officers 
and 55,646 troops of the line. Military education is 
eompulsory in the schools. 


CHURCH CONTROVERSY SETTLED 


The long standing controversy between the Chureh 
and the State, which became acute in 1926, was ad- 
justed in 1929. Announcement was made on June 
21 by President Portes Gil and the Apostolic Dele- 
gate Archbishop Leopold Ruiz y Flores in a joint 
statement. By the settlement priests, duly named 
by their superiors, are to register under the laws; it 
is accepted that the chureh edifices are national 
property and as such under government control 
with duly appointed custodians, the church having 
the right to designate the priests in charge of the 
churches; religious instruction in public schools is 
prohibited by the constitution but permitted within 
church confines by ministers of any religion; and the 
constitutional right of petition guaranteed. Much 
credit was given the American Ambassador, Dwight 
W. Morrow, for his good offices. Churches that were 
closed on July 31, 1926 when the heriarchy ordered 
the suspension of all religious services were reopened 
and masses celebrated on June 27 amid universal 
rejoicing, - Bishop Pascual Diaz of Tabasco was 
made Archbishop of Mexico City and Primate by 
the Pope in succession to the late Archbishop Mora 
Res io, who-died in exile in San antoniown April 
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(For the controversy with the church%See the World 
Almanac for 1928, pages 642-43, and the Almanae 
for 1927, pages 643-44.) i li 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Mexico is now goyerned under a new Constitution 
promulgated Feb. 5, 1917, replacing the Constitu- ~ 
tion of 1857. By {it Mexico is declared to be a 
federated republic of 28 states, each with a large 
measure of home rule and with Governor, Legisla- 
ture and judiciary elected by popular vote; two 
territories and-a Federal District, whose Governors 
are appointed by the President. Interstate customs 
duties are rot permitted. The legislative power 
rests in a Congress consisting of a Chamber of 
Deputies and a Senate of fifty-eight members, two. 
for each state, all elected for two years by unl- 
versal suffrage. The President is elected for four 
years by direct popular vote and cannot be re-elected 
until after an intervening term (Amendment of 1927) 
He appoints a Cabinet of ten Seeretaries. Article 33 
confers on the President the right to expel from 
Mexico without “Judicial process” any fo 
whose presence he might deem “inex ent.’’ 

The Constitution was amended in 1928, maki 
the president's term six years, reducing the number 
of Federal deputies to 150, providing that Supreme 
Court judges appointed by the President instead 
of being elected, and establishing Federal commis-« 
sions instead of mayors and boards of aldermen té 
rule Mexico City and other towns in the Federal 


ear . a a 
new income tax law and a profits tax 7 
Pehmnleeee bn gl 1924, eee ds ee 
new penal code promulgated b ide: 
Portes Gil under extraordinary plans given him A 
Congress became effective Dec. 15, 1929. ‘The death 
penalty is abolished and also trial by jury In criminal 
cases gives way to investigation by a commission of 
allenists and other experts whose findings cannot be 
appealed from. A Supreme Council of Social Pro- 
tection and Prevention made up of five specialists  _ 
takes charge of the defendant on conviction on an ~ 
Indeterminate sentence and decides on treatment  —_ 
and reform, and under their authority will be placed 
all penal and preventative institutions. ‘The carry- 
a eres 46 RNC 1 vie k 
jucatior under eral control and is free 
and oom parore from six to sixteen. The hea 


per- 
centage of illiteracy as shown the census of << e 
was 62.29. There are many Indian tribes, OF T9314. 


about 200 


¥v 


per cent, of the population, quite uncivilized. In 
2 PO oe children of school age, only 
,040,521. were attending school—35.57_ per © 
number of schools supported by the Federal 
Government in 1926 was 2,690; and by the several 
states, 4,635. Appropriation by Federal, state 


5 N yy 
and local governments for education in 1925, totaled 


about 43,250,000 pesos. The present nistra- 
tion is K every effort to extend elementary 
education to all classes of the people: 2,000 volun- 
teer teachers of illiterates were enrolled in 1921. 
Vocational education, particularly in  agricul- 
ture, is being promoted. ‘There are normal schools 
for both sexes throughout the country and some 
hundred technical schools. The National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, founded in 1553, is famous among 
Latin-American universities, and in the capital 
are many higher institutions of learning and cul- 
ture and scientific institutions and societies. 
Mexico is not a member of the League of Nations. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 
Recent budgets in pesos are: 


Year. Re Exp. 

YE Renee Bae 237,876,206 246,837,134 
fueet ee SE) BEL GPEL OTE ene 
pent ae 309'306.101 291,863,677 
1926, est'd: 315,000, 305,000,000 
1927, est'd. 334,300,000 326,900,000 
1928. est‘d. 290/000,000 289,900,000 
1929, est’d "390,000,000 291°117,789 
1930, est'd... *7287/000;000 280!000;000 


The highest expenditure in 
ary year was in 1910-11, 100,913,924 pesos. 

The Bank of Mexico, Inc., began 
Sept. 1, 1925, with a capitalization of 100,000,000 
pesos—51 per cent. of the stock owned by the 
Government—for the issuance of paper currency, 
none of which had been in circulation since 1920. 
Note circulation (old and new) Dec. 31, 1927 
amounted to 31,830,000 pesos. 

The public debt of Mexico is as follows: 
Internal Debt: 
Consolidated 3% internal debt, 1886. .. .$21,191,925 
5% internal redeemable bonds, 1894... . 46,455,850 
State loans guaranteed by Mexican Gov't. 1,750,000 


PotMliss: kea-Saip «0 snis oe cies = ove aisje'ain'd $69,397,775 


External Debt: 
Customs secured Government loans. . . .$128,080,837 
Other secured Government guarantee 


b MAGN er ok, Galt ds s)he ~ sb SS Sle clas 3 a aaee 31,719,675 
Unsecured Government loams......-..-- 37,037,500 
Rallway loans. .......-+-+-seeee errr 241,894,778 

Wotals 5.2% wade. ddleTasevss decades’ $438,732,790 
Grand total. .....-.---eeeeeeree ees $508,130,565 


The = $0.50) had an average exchange value 
ot 30.4039 5 1925, of $0.483087 in 1926, of 30.472 


in 1927, and $0.481 in 1928. 
Imports and exports were: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
1920.....- wiheae ne > 6.0.5 $197,731,525 $427,652,497 
1921 prude peionens «5 ,001,5 378,614,591 
TOBE BG ac ik ve Adee ay tas Ade 472,273,009 
ee eee 157,553,764 369,776,415 
TOZ4. Se cee eee Sillli.. 152,232,778. 355,746,501 
192,761,000 338,456,000 
184,188, 329,129,753 
7 lll. 163,495,000 296,124,201 
167,629,000 269,636,000 


“The total trade balance in favor of Mexico for 
seven years was about $1,246,700,000 or $168,000,000 


- The United States took about 90% of Mexico’s 
exports for 1922,.1923 and 1924: 75.77% in 1925; 
and 71% in 1926; and supplied 58% of her imports 
ip 1922, 72% in 1923, 85% in 1924; 70.20% in 1925; 
and 70.45% in 1926. 

Trade with the United States was: 


Gal. Year. Imports Exports. 
ODE nad oleae Fi atete Sieh $109,884,917 — $132,087,840 
pL a tes ke aes coe 120,196,23 141, 
TOE nd Oe ee cn ses 135,076,703  167,087,30. 
WRG: asiine'e easiness ,720, 178,835,454 
$926..... LU) 134,994,277: 169,306.1 
POST  FFvame tees cen en eles 109,148,365 137,815,044 
BOSS ieee cae ms memeale 4. 115,651,922 124,521,996 


MONACO, PRINCIPALITY OF 
AREA, & square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1928, Se ete t= 
, TAL, Monaco, population [y28, 2,085; er 
ain La Condamine, 11,787 ; Monte Carlo, 11,055. 
Prince, Louis 11., born July 12, 1870, succeeded his 


“father, the late Prince Albert, June 26,.1922. 
\The “Heiress Apparent is the Hereditary Princess 
1B <n e 


ve TR hae ae . P, gL “ 
eign Countries—Monaco; Morocco. 


Charlotte Louise Juliette (Duchess of Valentinois). 
born t. 3, 1898, married, March 19, 1920, 
Prince erre of Monaco (Count de Polignac) 
and has issue a daughter, Princess Antoinette, 
botn Dec. 28, 1920; and a son, Prince t 
May 31, 1923. 


Monaco is a small principality on the Mediter- — 


ranean surrounded by the French Department of the 
Alpes Maritimes. An independent Principality for 
800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed by 
the French Revolution. The line was re-established 
In 1814 and placed under the protectorate of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia. In 1861 King Charles It, 


ceded his rights to France. The Prince of Monaco — 


was an absolute ruler until Jan. 7, 1911, when a 


Constitution was promulgated which provides for | 
a National Council of 21 members, elected by , 


universal suffrage for four years. The revenue is 
mainly derived from the gaming tables of the Casino 
at. Monte Carlo. The annual grant for the con- 
cession was £80,000 in 1917; in 1927 it was £90,000, - 


and in 1937 will be £100,000. The yearly averans 


0. ay 
he “take” in 1928 was $5,766,104, expenditures, 


of Bi aes is over 1,500,00 
$2,538,891, profits, $3,227,213. 
The 


Monegasque voters, about 700 in number, ; 
2 Le in December, 1928, con-— 
stitutional and administrative reforms, chresteriea 

ra 


demanded of Prince Louis in 
if denied a referendum to call his abdication,. an 


Beoiats a republic allied to France. Finally, on, Sept. 


2, 1929, the Prince agreed to the reforms. | 


‘The late Prince established an important oceano- _ 


graphic museum and laboratory at Monaco. — 


ra 


MORGCCO, SULTANATE OF 


EL MOGHREB a 


(French and Spanish Protectorates.) — \ 49 ee. ) 


AREA, about 231,500 square miles; viz., French 
Protectorate, 213,000; Spanish | Protectorate, 
18,360; Tangier (internationalized), 140. © 


4 


POPULATION, census of March, 1926, French zone, — 


4,229,146; Spanish zone, estd., 744,000; Tan 
zone, estd., 80,000. ay 


population, 1921, 
101,690 (39,283 Europeans); Tangier, 80,000, 
(12,000 Europeans); Mekines, 36,592; Mazagan, 
21,630; Mogador, 20,309; Sale, 24,202; Safi, 26,396; 
and Melilla, 42,590. 5 ‘aw ‘ 


rocco, 


ee" 
Khaltfa of the Spanish Zone, Sidi Muley Hassan 
Mehedi (born 1910), younger son of Sultan Mule: 
el-Mehedi (died 1923), installed Noy. 9. 19: 
Spanish High Commisstoner, Gen. Conde de Jordana. 


United States Agent and Consul General, at Tangier, 
atin 


Maxwell Blake. 


Morocco of to-day 1s the remnant of the great) on 


Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 


Rainier, boron 
Rhpipomms S08 chi toy 


: 
its 


O= 
Casablanca, hye y 


js 
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who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close By 


of the seventh century and ruled all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 
bounded on the’east by Algeria, on the north by the 


Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite Gibral-_ 


tar being Ceuta, a city which, with its four-mile-long 
peninsula (dominated by J ebel Musa, one of the 
Pillars of Hercules), has belonged to Spain. since the 
close of tne sixteenth century. This narrow north- 


ern strip, about 60 miles wide, from the Atlantic — 


nearly to the Algerian border, is one of the Spanish 
zones. Ceuta 18, politically, part of the Spanish 
province of Cadiz. r 


On the west is the Atlantic Ocean and on the : 


south Rio de Oro (Spanish) and the Sahara Desert. 


oh 


‘ 


The extreme southern end forms a second Spanish 


zone, and a strip 50 miles long by 15 deep on the 
Atlaptic Coast, inclosing the town of Tini, the third, 
Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 


run the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through the > 


country from northeast to southwest run the Atlas 
Mountains in five great ranges rising to an altitude 
of 12:000 feet (Mt. Ayashiu, altitude 14,150 feet). 
Between these ranges lie fertile, well-watered plains 


and the northern slopes of the mountains are well. ¢ 


Irrigation 1s much used, though all agri- | 


wooded. : 
cultural methods and implements are primitive. 


The climate is good and healthy, especially on the 
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Atlantic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds 
of the Sahara by the Atias Mountains, and where 
there is a “tell” or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or talls below 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 
maintained the independence of their country. The 
plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a mixtur 
of the two races, known to foreigners as ‘‘Moors.”’ 
The latter are also town dwellers. The third race 
is Jewish, in two sections, one settled there from 
time immemorial, and the other driven from Europe 
in comparatively modern times, who live near the 
ports, are progressive and have mucn of the foreign 
trade. The Européan population in 1926 numbered 
about 106,000, of which two-thirds are French. 

The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
and poultry have become the chief articles of export, 
reaching even to England. In 1926 the value of eggs 
exported was 113,897,667 francs, and in 1927, 82,040,- 
363 francs, Other important exports are skins, 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed. and wheat, al- 
monds, cummin and gums, The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles 
and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundant 
and dates a regular crop. Under proper cultivation 
Morocco should become a rich, cereal-producing 
country. Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen 
and silk stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly 
for domestic consumption. Mineral deposits are 
lundeveloped, but much <P er, lead and tin are 
known to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to 
Laraish. Phosphate exists great aburdance. 
estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons, with a yield 
of 65 per cent., and a decree of 1920 reserves to,the 
Sulitan’s Government the. right of exploitation. 
Export of’ phosphate from Casablanca, in the French 

_zone, in 1928 amounted to 1,337,100 metric tons; 
and in 1927, 1,183,469 tons. 

The country had no roads or bridges, transpor- 
tation being by mule and camel back, but the 
Freneh have built, 1927, 1,779 miles of first. class 
roads and 669 miles of second class roads. Little has 
been done in the Spanish zone. In the French zone, 
in 1924, there were 914 miles of railroads, those of 
narrow gatige being rebuilt at standard gauge. The 
Spaniards have a narrow gauge road from Ceuta, to 
‘Tetuan, to Rio Martin. The French use aeroplanes 
for mail, passengers and freight. ¢ 
* Tn 1927, 1,713 vessels of 2,421,088 tonnage entered 
the ports of French Morocco, and 1,615 vessels of 
1,507 188 tonnage entered Tangier. Imports at 
‘fangier in 1926. were valued at 145,936,000 francs 
(108,061,614 in 1925), and exports at 28,595,000 
francs (18,096,725 in 1925). Imports into the Spanish 
gohe in 1924 amounted to 123,C00,000 pesetas, 
and exports to 18,000,000 pesetas. 

French interests in Morocco kad been steadily 
growing because of its proximity to Algeria for 
years and had been recognized in the agreements of 
1906 and 1909. A general rising of the tribes In 
October, 1910, culminating in the siege of Fez called 
out a French ex tion of pacification, which oc- 
eupied Fez in 1911. The need of this had been 
notified to the powers, but was resented by Spain, 
who in June suddenly occupied two towns, and by 
Germany, who on July 1, 1911, sent the gunboat 
Panther to Agadir, a seaport on the Atlantic, osten- 
sibly to safeguard’ German subjects in the Sus but 
really to challenge the extension of French influence. 
‘The crisis became acute and war seemed Inevitable. 
Great Britain, however, stood by the Entente and 
made formal objection to Germany's acquiring 
territorial influence in Morocco. Diplomati¢e con- 
versations followed, which resulted in the Franco- 
jerman treaty of Nov. 4, 1911, by which France 
ceded to Germany some territory in French Equa- 
torial Africa on the southern and eastern borders, 
the Cameroons, in return for recognition of her 
political protectorate over Morocco. A treaty with 
Spain ‘adjusted the limits of their respective spheres. 
On Mareh 30, 1912, the Sultan Mulal Hafid signed 

ga treaty with France accepting the protectorate, 
whieh was recognized by the powers, who withdrew 
their diplomatic representatives. Gen. Lyautey 
was appointed Resident General, and his advice the 
Sultan, an absolute despot, and his six viziers have 
to follow. Risings occurred later in the year and 
ulai Hafid abdicated in favor of his brother. The 
rebellious tribesmen made much trouble and were 
stirred up to more by the Germans during the 
World War. An outbreak, in October, 1920, was 
crushed by the French capture of Wazzan, who 
thus consolidated their rule in most of the districts. 

A seyere outbreak near Melilla in July, 1921, 
seriously threatened the Spanish rule in its protec- 
torate, but was ne crag only to be followed by a 
more serious one under the Rifflan leader, Mohammed 
ben Abd-el-Krim el Khattabi, who organized an army 
in 1923 to fight the Spaniards. He sought the Inde- 
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pendence of the Riff. It was technically a rebellion 
against the Sultan of Morocco. The frontier of the 
spheres of influence were shadowy and the tribes 
given to raiding, so the French found themselves in 
April, 1925, attacked and compelled also to defend 
their prestige in Africa. 

After much severe fighting and heavy losses on both 
Sides, Abd-el-Krim found himself defeated and 
surrendered to the French May 28, 1926. He was 
later exiled to Reunion with a pension and establish- 
ment of an ex-Sultan. 

Gen. Lyautey’s wise administration of the pro- 
tectorate, to which he returned in 1917, after service 
in 1916 as Minister of War in Paris, had been one 
of peaceful penetration, extension of railroads and 
roads, public works and social welfare. Agricul- 
tural and industrial enterprises have been fostered, 
public health and education Improved. The coun- 
try has become safe and orderly. Able army officers 
and civilians have assisted him. Colonization Is 
encouraged. Eeonomie opportunity, the “open 
door,”’ is guaranteed to all. 

Tangier, a seaport of 80,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 11,700 Europeans and 12,000 Jews, which 
occupies the extreme ‘northwest corner of Africa 
on the Atlantic, was temporarily internationalized 
in the negotiations of 1914-12, with a hinterlana 
of about 140 square miles. A convention was signed 
on Dec. 18, 1923, and a protocol in July, 1925, by 
Great Britain, France and Spain, providing for 
{ts permanent neutrality, security and internation- 
alization. Spain, however, reopened the question 
in 1926 by a demand for full control and the in- 
eorporation of Tangier within the Spanish pro- 
tectorate. Great Britain and France withheld 
consent and Italy declared her interest in the matter 
as a Mediterranean power. Italy's right to intervene 
in all questions affecting the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean was recognized. A new accord was 
signed July 25, 1928 and went into effect Jan. 18, 
1929. Spain was given control of policing. A com- 
mittee of control, consisting of the eight consular 
officers of the Algeciras signatory powers, and an 
international legislative assembly of twenty-six 
members, forms the government. 

The budget of the French protectorate for 1929 
was balanced at 687,768,968 francs. The Moroccan 
debt (five French loans), amounted on Jan. 1, 1927, 
to 705,624,000 francs. 

The budget for 1928 in Spanish Moroceo was 
balanced at 59,913,441 pesetas by including a grant 
of 37,349,941 pesetas from the Spanish treasury. 
The Tangier budget for 1929 was: Revenues, 23,971,+ 
500 frances, and expenditures, 00,000,000 francs, i 

imports into the French Zone in.1927 were valued 
at Frs. 1,789,597,755, and exports at Frs. 851,390,410: 
Imports into the Spanish Zone in 1926 were valued 
at 94 million pesetas, and exports at 17,000,000 
Pesetas, Imports into Tangier in 1927 were valued 
at Frs. 129,445,605, and exports at Frs. 33,543,730. 

Trade with the United States was; 

Imports. Exports. 
Eaun Se Peet vice weed -$3,017,126 $212,616 
ab Fs . 2,112,144 357;865 


Qo 


1,569,690 5,062 
2,391,479 737,364 
eee or 2,313,311 542,485 
Slain URtee.e ne - 3,296,217 _— 731,794 
aivitbe. SiRiwie.<.9 Sige pe Riess esd 9 sie 3,668,926 1,141,355 


NEPAL, KINCDOM OF 

ARPA, estimated, 54,000 square miles, 
POPULATION, 5,639,092. 
CAPITAL, Kathmandu, population; 80,000. 
Sovereign, Maharajah Tribhubana Bir kK 
wane ae 1906, succeeded his father Dean inn 

me Minister, Maharajah Sir Chandra 

Jung, Bahadur oe appointed ne oe TB0I 

he holds the rank of General in the British Army. 

Nepal is an independent state on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
north, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 
Bengal and the United Provinces of British India 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a policy of 
Seclusion is followed and travel discouraged. The 
Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajputana 
mixed with the Mongolie aborigines, overran the 
country in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
and are the dominant race.’ From their ranks the 
British Indian Government recruits regiments of 
most valuable soldiers. The kingdom maintains a 
well-drilled and efficient army of 32,000 infantry and 
2,500 artillery. There are many fertile valleys 


lying in the slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains. — 
Gefen include Mt. Everest, altitude 30141 tect), 


grain, hides and ee and weanores tex is 
, etc, e capital is in a m 
valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 Ae tles TORE 


es, Sugar, — 
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_ 1,350 square miles with an opening into the Nortb 


Di meet sugar produced in-1926 was 259,115 tons. 
“Qaanet! 000 
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Countries— ‘Netherlands; Dutch East Indies. 
in 1926 was $4,144,400, and of all fresh fish, $9,086- 


Shipbuilding and sugar refining are important 
industries, also brewing and distilling. Ree +a 
is famous for diamond cutting: Coal is: found in “nt 
Limburg, where 5,882,254 metric.tons were mined 
in 1924; 6,848,000 in 1925; 8,643,272 in 1926; 9,323,- 
110 in 1927; and 10,694,000 in 1928. 0 ¥ 
There were’ 106 cotton mills in 1928 with 1,112,740 
TO gy i a 


225 on Jan. 1, . 
Se 


‘slavery. - 


76,000 on Jan. 1, 
1926, and to 47,200 on July 
providing for compulsory : 
putes went into effect. May 4, ) 
payments for unemployment doles in 1926 amounted ~~ 
to 5,783,000 ‘guilders (5,051,600 in 1925), and — 
municipalities expended in’ 1926, 1,670,100 guilders - 
(1,765,700 in 1925). be POR 
‘Canals, of which there are 2,000" miles, are most 
important in internal ‘communication; elaber 
» systems are in the cities and feed the barbors. 
February, 1926. It runs from Raxaul, on the Indian The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
frontier, to Kathmandu. normous traffic. = 
Exports to India in 1925 amounted to £2,095,760 Th Gl narrow and old, have 
(£2,106,562. in 1924); and imports, £4,365,011 f 
(£4,554,799 in 1924). 


NETHERLANDS, KINCDOM OF 
HOLLAND. 


AREW, 12,582 square miles, land only; 43,208 
square miles including inland waters. Colonia 
ms: Dutch East Indies, 733,642; Dutch 

uiana, 54,291 square miles; Curacao Islands, 
square miles; total, 788,336 square miles, 


POPULATION, official estimate Dec. 31, 1927, motorcycles. , ~ 
I i 5 The railway mileage in 1927 


tramway mileage 1,909. i : 
Holland’s merchant marine on July 1, 1929, tone 
sisted of 988 steamers of 2,545,221 gross tons, ee nis 
332 motor ships of 387,119 gross tons. In 1927, 
54710 vessesl of 33,716,000 tonnage entered he: 
ports of The Netherlands, 59.4% entering Rotterdam — 
and 15.6% entering Amsterdam. ; . 
The first Constitution after the reconstructt 
of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was promul- — 
gated in 1814, and revised in 1815, after the ad- 


to the freedmen. 
The first railway, 24 miles long, was opened in 


618; Dutch Guiana, 128,822; Curacao, 56,038. 
Grand total, 57,345,516. 

CAPITALS, The a a (seat of the Court), popula- 
tion, est. Dec. 31, 1927, 416,179; Amsterdam 
(egislative), poets. 34,884. Other cities: 
Rotterdam, 571,842; Utrecht, 151,660; Groningen, 
101,310; Haarlem, 113,304; and 40 others with 
between 20,000 and 80,000. 

as aka erage Ls ahr 6 crate eae 
on the death of her father, yillem .. Nov. | @ition of the Belgian provinces, and tn 1840, 18: 
23, 1890; crowned Sept..6, 1898. Married Prince | 1887, 1917 and 1922.. It assures & hereditary co’ 
Se scp ae a : ee ae ec perl ol sigs thy POWs: tees ears 

, es) . ’ ’ . | sively in the sovereign and the States-General 0! tw 
Princess Juliana, born April 30, 1909. Chambers: First Chamber, fifty SA ea are ete 

Premier, Jonkheer Charles J. M. Ruys Van Beeren- | for nine. years (one-third each third year). by th 
brouck (Interior and Agriculture) Catholic, Aug. | provincial states, and the Second Chamber, 1 
7, 1929. ; Deputies, elected for four years directly. Universal 
The Netherlands (Holland), a kingdom in north- | suffrage for citizens of both sexes over won aa 2 

western Europe, 196 miles long by 109 miles wide, years of age and proportional | representation {8 

: in force. The Sovereign exercises the execu 
is bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium on | guythority througn. a Council ° of Ministers, th 

the south and the North Sea on the west and north. f 


President thereof corresponding to a Prime Min 

Its surface is flat, with an average height above sea | ister. There is a State Council of fourteen members. 

level of 37 feet and with about one-fourth of its | named by the Sovereign, of which she is President, 

- land. below sea level, reclaimed and protected by yi aarp oc on all legislative’ and some. eke 
dikes, of which there are 1,500 miles. Drainage cutive mar hs we ay eu 

u Under the revision of 1922 the Dutch East I dies — 

ote Hall Yor “the (su alow aay der Zee, which covere |} 476 been abolished as a colony and made an in- 

of the Kingdom. All Jaws adopted by the: © 

§ are to be approved by 


ay 
* 


Sea about nineteen miles wide, designed to add 900 tegral part 

square miles to the cultivable land (polders), adopted Teka pen oat y Par} island i 
June 14, 1918, is now under way. One part of the s dcdag! ir bt 3,380,217 ti 1 
; Juss dam (134 miles long) connecting the west Compulsory voting brought 3,380,217 t0 the pe A 
Seat da he island of Wierlngen, was completed at the election of the Second Chamber of the 8 ates: pe 

Sete iat gt Meech aun | Canals Llib, outete fod pe 
7 ; i 001,574, the , 804,818; : : 
shears. With tare the ees ne pene. bee munists, 37,622; and the secessionist Communists, — Cy 
; ese, which will be left as a huge freshwater reservoir 24.560 Se Sere ogee atts Bs tte gh a 
: e make- ; ck ae | 
fed by a Seger Ae SS ee se dent ova is: Catholic, 30; Socialists, 24; Anti-Revolutionists, ie 
be -s35. Anisty0, and the entire expenditure for thirty ai Giristinn Aone 11; ‘Liberty Leaguers, 3; 
$35,000,000, emoc : , 4, of dina 
years on dikes and drainage will be ae $190,- | “ine first chamber elected in 1926 stands: Catholics, 
,000.. The added value of fertile me be $210,- | 16. “Anti-Revolutionists, 7; Protestants, 7; Social 


$ 
Democrats, 11; Liberals, 6; and Democrats, 3. - oe 
é 


or ee f frontier. 
agri and pas- The kingdom has a unique system of fron 
a eats Oar oor leas then 50 | defense besides the fortresses, inasmuch as two- 


cent. of less than 12 
‘and more than 50 per ed 


p . 
s partly compulsory and partly vol- 
ASE Beye te Meat < Fable for service . 


be by. lot, substitution being prohibited.. Annually 
el: ’ 25,500 are recruited, with 600 for sea service, Thi 
“Phe livestock census of 192! returned 2,062,771 iy Vg on April 1, 1928 was 8,651 officers, an 
eattle, 668,211 sheep, 363,688 horses, and 1,519,245 


teed. The royal 
Reformed church. The state budget for 1927 con- 


men, and the product of the herring fisheries alone 


\ 


690 


tains allowances for different churches: Protestant, 


4,791,000 guilders; Roman Catholic, 704,000; Jan- 


senists, 12,000, and Jews, 35,000. 

Education is obligatory from ages six to thirteen. 
Instruction is free in both public and denomina- 
tional schools and teachers are paid by the state. 
The state expenditure in 1928 was 148,836,000 
guilders. Intelligence is most widely diffused. 
Conscripts called in 1927 showed only 0.17% unable 
to read. There are universities at Amsterdam (2), 
Titreeht, Leyden, Delft, Groningen, Wageningen 
(Agriculture), Rotterdam (Commerce), and Nij- 
megen (Roman Catholic), with 627 professors and 
9,808 students in 1928. 

The guilder (or florin) is the unit of currency, par 


40.2 cents. It has been on a gold basis since April 
28, 1925. 
Recent budgets in guilders were: 

Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
O25" (ACHUAT) his ys A. 6 0810 782,896,000 750,259,000 
1926 (actual)............ 835,716,000 750,321,000 
W927 (actual)... 2. ees 767,420,000 704,327,000 
1928 (estimated)...... 760,735,000 932,758,000 
1929 (proposed).......... 645,961,706 783,219,792 
1930 (proposed)........-. 648,892,849 708,735,461 


The budgets for colonial possessions were: 1929, 
Revenues in mother country, 14,694,600 guilders; in 
the colonies, 759,819,633 guilderg; total, 774,514,233 
guilders. Expenditures, home government, 183,- 
438,959 guilders; in the colonies, 643,574,792 guilders; 
total, 827,013,751 guilders; in 1928, total revenues, 
747,194,826 guilders; total expenditures, 798,110,550 
gruel. The 1930 budget proposed by the Dutch 
Hast Indies Government was: Revenues, total, 
848,637,000 guilders; expenditures, total, 908,690,000 


- guilders. 


The consolidated debt on Sept.” 1, 1929, was 
2,505,279,000 guilders, the net floating debt about 
222 million; and the amount of capital invested in 
state industries was about 209 million. The limit of 
direct taxation is believed to have been reached, 
excise duties have been increased and some adjust- 
ment made in custom duties. Note circulation of 
The Netherlands Bank on July 31, 1929, was 812,- 
000,000 guilders, with a gold reserve of 449,000,000 
guilders (55.3% of cover). 


Imports and exports, exclusive of gold and silver, 
in guilders (000 omitted) were: 


Year. Imports. Expoi 
RO Par eaet We cits vee vessioces 2,027,599 1,221,231 
1923. .... LEVIS eso ate 2,009,226 1,303,221 
PMNS ate nf kya aha eos ee 2,363,532 1,660,656 
O26.) sa 's' Rdbaccsessave +++ ~+2,456,000 1,808, 
BOOUR MME ine bc D awa eess eele’s 2,441,903 1,749,20% 
EAC Gs slaaileicls 6 wes eleise eves 2,548,913 1,899,711 
RIB aralclaiiu aia lalo'a's wie. 6 a'sjc'e've sa 2,683,892 1,986,185 
Trade with the United States was: 

Jal. Year. mports. Exports. 
BULA tarleu sare) s 5 'o0.0)s 0-05 $117,806,225 $63,794,944 
1923..... Rs § ea ok Ritianros) RUGS Lie, & 77,521,17 
LUZ E Swiss sicieth sees «e+ 151,734,170 74,041,925 

OC Se Re i See +» 141,518,151 92,538,892 
EENCEN ina ieid)pinib'ss s)0'>, 0 0°0 v, 135,795,044 101,855,118 
DOE ties o 96.0.8 a 148,219,960 7,241,834 
ENOL Aa ® Wiehe Nace p ev 6 es 142,269,936 © 83,617,678 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


ARBA, 733,642 square mile; viz., Borneo, 206,810; 
Molucea, Islands, 30,168; Celebes Islands, 72,- 
679; Java and Madura, 50,557; Sumatra, 163,128; 
aimee Arche elago, sonia; Lae Archi- 

ago, fe ; New Guinea, 692; > 
Archipelago, 10,494. cng ty 

POPULATION, ¢ensus of 1920, 49,534,618. 
Dec. 31, 1925, 51,014,000; viz. Java ate Niadune 
1920, 34,984,171 (est. 1925, 36,404,000); Borneo, 
1,684,922: Sumatra, 5,848,868; Celebes Islands, 
3 ,337; Test of the Are 08, 475,000; Ne 
Guinéa, est. 195,000. Sone og ody 

CAPITALS, Batavia, Java, population, 290,408; 
Banjermasin, Borneo, 65,074. Other cities, Shee: 
baya, 248,961; Surakarta, 151,273; Semarang 
150.952; Bandoeng, 136,016; and Djokijakarta, 

120. 

Governor General, Dr. A. C. D. de Graeff, 1926. 
The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in 

the East Indies consist of great islands and archipela- 

goes lying along the Equator from about 6° north lati- 
tude to 10° south latitude, between the Asiatic main- 
land and the Philippines, and Australia. They 

form the bulk of Malaysia. The estimate of 1925 

ee the native Malay population as 49,848,600: 

Juropeans, 210,000, and Orientals, chiefly’ Chinese 

and Arabs, 955,300. Java is the most densely 

populated iand mass in the world (689.4 to the 
square mile). The great majority of the natives are 

Bea REN ERE, Much attention is given to educa- 


Foreign Countries—Dutch Colonies; Nicaragua. 


Spee’ 


The islands are luxuriant, even for the Tropics, 


of enormous natural and annually productive wealth. - 


Dense forests abound in valuable timber. Besides 
raising sufficient food for the dense population, 
there Is produced for export in Java, and Madura 
alone, sugar (2,938,829 metric tons in 1928, 2,046,000 
in 1927, and 2,514,000 in 1926); coffee, tea, cocoa, 
indigo, spices, cinchona, tobacco, rubber, copra, 
tin an@ petroleum. Of coal, the mines of Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo produced in 1927, 1,620,205 
long tons, and in 1926, 1,466,359 tons, 

The export of rubber in 1927 was 280,244 metric 
tons, and in 1926, 249,021 tons. The production of 
tin from the state owned mines in their fiscal year 
1927-28 was 21,063 metric tons. 

Petroleum production in 1928 was _ 28,500,000 
barrels (25,698,000 in 1927, and 21,243,000 in 1926) 

Of the world’s supply of quinine (cinchona)- 
10,700,000 kilas (99% of the world’s supply) comes 
— Java, the first trees having been brought from 

eru. 

There are 4,416 miles of railroads, 3,368 in Java 
and 1,019 in Sumatra; 2,550 are state owned. In 
1927, 11,757 steamers of 9,086,926 tonnage, and 
9,026 sailing. vessels of 524,028 tonnage, entered 
the ports. The Colonial army numbers 40,000, 
about one-quarter European, with 20,000 in the 
reserve. 

The guilder (=40.2 cents) is the unit of currency 
which has. been on a gold basis since Apr. 28, 1925. 

The budget for 1929 is shown above in the Nether- 
lands article. 2 

The debt, Dec. 31, 1928, was about 1,079,700,000 
guilders. ‘ 


Imports and exports, including for both govern- 
Ment and private account and gold and silver in 


guilders: 
Year, Imports. ports. 
1921... ce reeeeveceee el 240,480,271  1,196,658,528 


OD At ae han ae 782,783,456 
ie 651,631,000 


Trade with the United States was: 
Year, Im 


Cal. ports. Ex 

RODD I . Dace nw eS eels d $8,096,203 $34,424,253 
LOS BC clon ase close a cuca tee 12,089,786 889,3: 
NOMA ie added a= wih a aiplas Mt 14,479,265 57,520,320 
1925... eee eee eee rer enee 9,204,364 834,007 
SOMO, witigina: Ras wae sas a 27,608,882 119,616,454 
oy ae Tres sie wee ooee ee. 32,137,012 | 91,388,340 
LORS i562 stews pee te 34,444,703 86,151,996 


DUTCH GUIANA (Surinam). 
AREA, 54,291 square miles. 
POPULATION, Dec. 31, 1926, 142,896, exclusive of 

Negroes and forest Indians. 

CAPITAL, Paramaribo; population, 1925, 45,554. 
Governor, Dr. A. A. L. Rutgers, 1928. 

Dutch Guiana (about the size of New Jersey and 
Peunsylvania) is situated on the north coast of South 
America, between French Guiana on the east and 
British Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 
savannas on the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac 


Mountains. The chief products are su 
metric tons in 1926, and 15,573 in 1827), eacso 
coffee, bananas and rum, Placer mines produced 
in 1927, gold to the amount of 239,796 grams; in 


1926, 258,608 grams. In 1927, 235 vessesl of 209,784 | 


Levey hekrie its ports. 
e Dute y the Treaty of Breda, 1667, gave 
New Netherlands (NewY: Eng! 
fortuna (NewYork) to land in exchange. 
e er ( = 40.2 cents) is the uni uTTen 
Feokeehonicn in 1929 vee cxrimntges M4 5.951 000 
guilders (1928, 4,604,000); and subvention from 
home, 2,463, guilders (1928, 2,908,000); expendi- 
tures, 8,414,000 guilders (1928, 7,896,000). J 
“ Imports and exports were: ¥ 
r. 


ea orts. Export 
CR is bord rth 7 
1922 Coreen en ee #3208 408 be araity 


1928. sos Pleo eeenger cant ced SLD OGEY US She aRE 


WDA ca watt caiie coc cae che 2 OBSGBIne Motte 
1925 vs ieeeeeeeeteeeesss 3,808,613 3.9 3 My 
1926.0... tivececeecsees 40281247 310977983 
927. eevieseecceeecerececs 8134181 2757S 
Trade with the United States was: ‘ 
Cal. Year. : Imports. oF 
1922... veveeeeebeeesseeee $843,761 

1O2B ve eeeeesiieeesecenes 810,475 
Webs eee eee eI) 80L7I7 

1b esse eee e eee eeeereces 1.219660 

1926.0. reece e ee ee eee eeaes LOTT 985, 

1920s vvveeeseeeveeseeee sees T188,419 

2 Sh aTeiiole os pUlneeh chew ORL OTE 


che t 
iar se 


Foreign’ Countries—Nicaragua. _ ee 
Cleveland and declared the port a. neutral zon 


~.* CURACAO (Dutch West Indies) 
Group, 403 square miles; Curacao, 210, - They withdrew early in June. Fighting was fre- 
: 5 quent throughout the summer. . ¥ 


es POPUL, ULATION, Jan. 1, 1926, 5 

> , rhe . ciated oa - . 
oe gan ‘AL, Willemstad; population, 1926, 17,889. 
or: DETROT. ; . ‘ 


dovernor, K. L. A. Fruytier, 1928. | 

; A group of six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the 
coast of Venezuela, constitute the colons. . 
_-, Products are maise, dulse, cattle, salt and phos- 
_ phates; chief industry is the refining of oil. 

>In .1927, 8,645 vessels of 25,148,479 tonnage 
entered the ports. } 
Imports, 1925, 70,507,241 guilders; 1926, 107,178,- 

“ss 462 guilders; 1927, 142,238,770. guilders; exports, 
3 1925, 59,646,517 guilders; 1926, 95,487,238 guilders; 
1927, 134,583,894 cuilders. 

. Budget of 1927—Revenue, 2,697,650_ guilders; 
a. expenditures. 2,732,685 guilders; 1928—Revenues, 
: $/597,600 guilders; expenditures, 3,535,824 guilders; 
: 1929—Revenues. 5,464,500 guilders; expenditures, 
' 5,363,689 guilders. The deficit is supplied by the 
® home government. 


backed. by the Liberals at Puerto Cabezas. He w: 
recognized. by Mexico. Civil war: broke: out and 
again marines were landed under the command of 
Rear Adm. Julian’ L. Latimer to protect American 
interests. toe) nee 
President Coolidge ‘sent Col. Henry L. Stimson 
former Secretary of War, to Nicaragua on April 9, 
1927, as his personal representative and peace — 
emissary. He induced both the Conservative and 
Liberal leaders (except Gen. Sandino) to accept — 
peace terms, which were given to the puble by the : 
State Department on May 6. These were: Complete 
disarmament on both sides, a general, amnesty, 
return of occupied or confiscated property to owners. 
participation of Liberals in Diaz’s Cabinet, aco 
stabulary organized on a nonpartisan basis com- 


ae 


N 


RA 


. Trade with the United States was: manded by American officers, the continuation a : 

‘ Cal’ Year Imports Exports. | about 1,500 marines in the country till the ‘coristab- 

‘ 1922.0. 02. Veh dae: ae $2.233.374 $2,760,108 | Wary could function, and American supervision of 
1923... . 2'720'014 3,592,203 | the election in 1928. These terms were carried out 


3.710.051 4,139,501 Dr. Sacaso left for Guatemala City May 20. By — a 
June 6 about 15,000 rifles, with 338 machine’ gu 
41 cannon and about 5,000,000 small arm cartri 
were delivered to Adm. Latimer. The withd 
of marines not needed for police duty be: 
June 17, Lt. Col. R. Y, Rhea, U.S.M.C., was mad 
Chief of the Constabulary, Gen. Frank R. McCoy, 
U.S.A... was appointed by President Coolidge on 
July 2, as chairman of the commission to supervise ~ 
the election of 1928. : é 


"431,670 29'933,288 
13,622'457 54/372,797 


a : NICARAGUA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 49,200 square miles. 

- POPULATION, census of 1920, 638,119. 
CAPITAL, Managua; population, census of 1926, 
32,536; Leon, 23,565. 

x _ President, Gen. Jose ogee elected Nov. 4, 1928; 


- inaugurated January 1. March 21, 1928. 


vd Premier, Cordero Reyes (Foreign). elected President, rece 
* ~ Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with a | for Adolfo Benaro, Conservative, The» com! 
ot Cong.ess, meeting Dec. 25, 1928, was:- 


E éoastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on the 
south. In area it is a little larger than the State of 


LOS Ss 
Conservatives, 12; Liberals, 12; Chamber of, ep 24 
ties, Conservatives, 24; Liberals, 19. About 89.7% — 


a Ste of the registrants voted. 7 Men rain HSe tt 

- New York. The Cordillera range of mountains, The cost of the revolution to ES ean 
* {ncluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest estimated at over $20,000,000 which Jocind 28 UD= 
_ southeast through the middle of the country. | judicated claims, and from 1,500 to 2,000 Nicaraguans — 


tween this range and a range of volcanic peaks to | lost their lives. a dy 
e west lie Tame Managua, thirty miles long by The force of United States Marines in Nicaragu: 


“mil de, and ke Nicaragua, 100 miles | July 1, 1928, was 302 officers and 5,318-men. Casual. 
Tee art alld wide, ot ties were 21 killed and 45 wounded. ges emt 


insurgent Gen. Sandino kept the field, his- Trees. 
suffered greatly in depletion. The extra cost of 


’ to 


fong.and forty-five miles wide, of great importance 


i he latter ‘orms.the route for a trans-isthmian maintaining the marines from May 4, 1927, when 
fo Ship. canal planned to connect the Atlantic and | the Stimson agreement was signed to June 30, 1928 
a Pacific. The right to construct a canal over this | was reported to the United States Congress 28 
; route for 99 years, together with a naval base in $1,607,290. > i hy 

“ the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific and Corn Island The marine force was reduced in January, 192! 


231 officers and 3,330 men, and further’ reduced: 
in Jul ait eet 
Feb. 3,0 4 
of that money. The P; : 
from Corinto to Leonvand from Managua to Gra- 


+ 
"y nada (171 miles), the only one in the country, was 
i. Government-owned, but 51 per cent. of the stock 
f _ was sold to New York bankers, who also held the 
rest ot the stock in escrow for a loan of $1,060,000 ‘ 
% This the Government repaid out of surplus revenue 7 ‘ 
| a in’ 1924, thereby regaining possession of the rail | U.S.A., Ye 


road... 
‘At the November, 1924, election. Carlos Solorzano, 
_ National Liberal, received 48,072 votes, defeating: 
‘ a Emiliano Chamorro, Conservative, 28,760; an 
Luis F. Corea, Republican Liberal, 7,264. 
' <-On-Aug. 3, 1925, the 100 United States marines 
_ yyho had served as guard at the United States Lega- 
tion for thirteen years were withdrawn. 
= By a coup d'etat in October, 1925, Gen. Emiliano 
Chamorro forced. President Solorzano to make 
* him Minister of War and Commander of the Army, a og (ot OAT A 
f Oar acct Se Betoe And. forced ne eo entered her ports ‘i Team 
= or \ pine 
RIREGE cleric | af aeons" he Mae la ie 
» dete b ; Hs subservient Con- L " e 
& emg g enished the elected Vinee reer and Saran as ape el - Go iri tie ec] 
~ Juan’ rro “First Desig- | are Tecogniz bian, n 
ARE? SER 7 ER th eno mc | AME ote Re ese te, 
3 -gtiti den P n § fi ‘the 1 , 
: ae sine sre Soo ak ied Hs Si btains the Roncador Reef group as: light 
ah) ae oy ‘and Gen. Chamorro med executive pester ps Cfombla having the Sain ents . 
eC Toited States and the other Central Amer-| The Constitution of \ moo” , am 
recog: und 13, ovides for a Congress of two Houses 
4 Serratia a HBenate on thirteen members elected for six years, 


BOM ars ee pan es and a House of forty Deputies elected for four years i 

"| Beanie sits gator ave Minige The | 

i : fo’ ears and has a Council: f fers. ‘TH ; 

: Se ae M ay % Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion. . The c 

States. Marines landed fromthe U. S S.{ army numbers 2,000 men, selected by conscription, . 
£ ; ; 

{ " 


. The eli 


692 
‘The debt on March 31, 1928, was approximately 
$23,526,067. 
Recent budgets in cordobas (=$1.00) are: 
Rev: Ex 


. 2,257 000 — 1,882,000 
“2,097,286 


,211,7 080, 

3 : + 2,772,640 2,772,640 
TO26 soca os -4,443,630 4,443,630 
1927 (actual)....... .4/865,601 4,919,295 

Imports and exports in cordobas were: 
ear, Imports. Exports 
. 5,123,505 _ 7,903,446 
7,268,432 11,028,309 
8,806,896 12,990,025 
10,376,290 12,359,585 
10,254,512 13,028,726 
Merch cin Cidis"eris isle « . 10,208.242 9,025,677 
Trade with the United States was: 
mpor Exports. 
oe $4,116,709 $3,174,117 
4,989,709 5,428,276 
250,499 5,453,167 
7,434,539 6,188,436 
,264,272 _ 5,975,837 
oes 6,949,830 4,226,835 
TR oad OOH ae oe oe 7,307,105 5,482,913 
NORWAY, KINGDOM OF 
ARPA, 


124,964 square miles (exclusive of Spitz- 

bergen, estimated, 25,000). 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,649,775; est’d 
1925, 2,772,000. 

CAPITAL, Oslo (formerly until Jan. 1, 1925, Christi- 
ania), population, 258,520; Bergen, 97,495; Trond- 
hiem (Nidaros), 56,523; Stavanger, 47,370; Dram- 
men, 26,174; and twelve others above 10,000. 

King, Haakon VII., born Aug. 3, 1872, second son of 
Frederick VIII., King of Denmark, elected King 
of Norway by the Storthing Nov. 18, 1905 and 
crowned June 22, 1906; married July 22, 1896,to 
Princess Maud, third daughter of King Edward 
VII. of Great Britain. Heir, Crown Prince Olaf, 
born July 2, 1923, married March 21,, 1929 to 
Princess Martha of Sweden, daughter of Prince 

» Charles. 

Premier, J. L. Mowinckel (Foreign), Radical, Feb. 
13. 1928. 


Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from the Skag- 
errack, which separates it from Denmark, to the 
North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the>east 
it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, which 
separate Norway from Sweden to the east, give to 
Norway in the northern‘part but a narrow fringe 
of country washed by the Arctic and North Atlantic 
Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

imate is mild and moist, like England's, on 
the west coast, but cold and dry in the interior and 
in the north and east sections. 


Norway in 1929 annexed the Island of Jan Mayen 
in the Polar Ocean between Spitzenbergen and 
Greenland, also Bouvet and Thompson Islands in 
the South Atlantic, 1,200 miles southeast of Tristan 
ae eas The islands have value as bases for 
whalers. 


tute a leading industry and provide a large part of 
the exports. In 1921 more than 112,000, 17 cent. 
of the entire male wage earning population (660,000), 
earned their living directly or indirectly by the sea, 
In 1928, 801,500 barrels of whale oil wee produced, 
704,212 in 1927, 660,000 in 1926, 597,690 in 1925, 
and 377,553 in 1924. 


The forests have an estimated value of a billion 
kronen (approximately $250,000,000). and about 
three-fifths of the acreage is covered in pine and fir 
trees. The Norwegian Afforestation Association has 
planted since 1906 between ten and fifteen million 
new ‘trees annually. Export of wood pulp was: In 
1928, 264,676 metric tons; and in 1927, 229,777 tons. 
The export of newsprint paper in 1928 was 224,836 
metrie tons as against 221,509 tons in 1927. 


Foreign Countries—Norway. 


Agriculture is limited, only about 3% of the total 
area being under cultivation, and the country im- 
ports much food supply. 

The number of farms is about 250,000, of which 
165,000 are less than 5 acres and 65,000 between 
5 and 25 acres. The importation of grain and flour 
has been monopolized by the Government Food 
Commission since 1916; it is obliged to purchase 
all. wheat, rye and barley of good quality offered 
by home producers at the same prices for which it 
ean deliver foreign grain. All grinding is done in 
Norway for the account of the state. 

Livestock census, June 30, 1925, returned 183,887 
horses, 1,150,617. cattle, 1,528,819 sheep, 275,783 
goats and 252,759 pigs. 

The country lacks coal but has become a great 
power producing country by utilizing by electrical 
transmission its greatest natural asset—water 
power, which is estimted tc amount to 15,000,000 
horse power day and night. Of this the Govern- 
ment owns 2,000,000 and has developed 75,000. 
Private enterprise has developed about 1,750,000 
horse power. Engineering plans are under way 
to transmit hydro-electric power to Central ss oe 
Already Norway is feeling the impulse on its in- 
dustries, which on Jan. 1, 1927, numbered 10,475 
establishments, giving employment to 119,845 
workers, and which have been developing on an 
export basis. 

The chief mineral products are pyrites, copper 
ore, iron ore, nickel ore, silver and feldspar. 

Norway, in 1928, had 2,282 miles of railroads, of 
which 1,960 are state owned; the work of converting 
these to electrical power is going on rapidly. ‘The 
number of ships entering Norwegian ports in 1927 
was 9,094, with a?net. tonnage of 7,027,453. 

The population of Norway is singularly homo- 
geneous, there being numbered of non-Norwegians 
only about 1 per cent., 20,000 Lapps or Finns and 
8,000 Quains, both of Mongolian ancestry. This 
excludes about 50,000 foreign-born residents of the 
country before the war, many of whom returned to 
their native countries. Norwegians have emigrated 
in great numbers, chiefly to the United States and 
Canada. The United States census of 1920 re- 
turned 363,862 residents of the United States as 
born in Norway. Emigrants in 1925 numbered 
9,326 as contrasted with 18,287 in 1923. 

Norway under its Constitution, adopted May 17, 
1814, is a constitutional hereditary monarchy: 
Independent for centuries, Norway entered into a 
union with the Kingdom of Denmark in 1381. By. 
treaty of Jan. 14, 1814, the King of Denmark ceded 
Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian people 
declared themselves independent and elected a 
Danish Prince as their age § The foreign powers 
refused to recognize this election; as a result a 
convention on Aug. peas the independence 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and on N 
elected Charles XIII. of Sweden 
way. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreements 


A treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Nor- 
wegian territory was sign in October. 1907, by 
Norway, Great Britain, France, Germany ‘and 
Russia. This was denounced Jan. 8, 1924. 


The Storthing divides itsel: 
fourth of the membershi 
and three-fourths the Ode 


separa 
Majority. 


Storthing composed of: Laborites, 59; C 
and Rodente Liberals, 31; Liberals, Sy nae 
26; Communists, 3. ( 2 


ae ee ee 


a new plebiscite which was held on Oct. 18, 1926. 


The vote against prohibition was 531,425 (gain of 
229,869 over the vote of 1919); and the vote an pro- 
hibition was 421,292 (a loss of Kae 

Parliament repealed the Act of 1919 on April 4, 
1927. New regulations adopted went into effect 
May 2, under which a certain amount of local option 
is permitted; liquor may not be sold or served to 
Minors, May be sold only between.3 and 11 p. m.,, 
and may not be sold on important holidays, the day 
before or the day after. Importation of spirits Is 
& Monopoly, and 13 official stores were set up in 
which liquor is_ purchasable. The budget for 
1927-28 estimated receipts from hquor taxes at 
25,100,000 kroner. 

By April, 1927, 16,000 workmen were on strike 
against a proposed reduction in wages and as Many 
more threatening to strike. In the d¢mpasse the 
Storthing over the solid vote of Labor and the 
Communists, passed a law that had been bitterly 
opposed by both the trades unions and the employers 
making arbitration compulsory for all labor conflicts 
until April, 1929. The court functioned, important 
wage readjustments were made without friction, and 
unemployment deciined to 23,000 by July 31, 1927. 
It rose to 32,000 June 30, 1928, but was 12,400 on 
July 31, 1929. 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowed 
by tne state and its clergy are nominated by the 
King., All religions are tolerated. 

Education is compulsory from seven to fourteen, 
and the school system is highly organized. There 
is, so to speak, no illiteracy. The University at 
Oslo, founded 1811, has 2,500 students and is sub- 
sidized by the state. 

The army is a national militia with universal and 
compulsory servize. The peace strength is 40,000 
men, with a reserve of 315,000. The navy is de- 
signed for coast defense only and numbers about 
1,200 officers and men, with all seafaring men 
between the ages of twenty and forty-four enrolled 
on the active list and liable to conscription. 

The krone (= 26.8 cents) is the unit of currency. 
The average rate of excharlge was 17.88 cents in 
1925, 22.33 in 1926, 26.05 in 1927, and 26,69 in 1928. 
On May 1, 1928, restrictions on gold exports ceased 
and the Bank of Norway resumed specie payments. 
" Note circulation of the Bank of Norway on July 
31, 1929, was 315,000,000 kroner, with a gold reserve 
of 147,000,000 kroner and foreign balances of 39,000,- 
000 kroner, a cover of 59%. 


* Recent budgets in thousands of kroner are: 


Year. Revenues. Expenditures. 
1922-23 (actual) . 550,305 
1923-34 (actual) . 477,770 
1924-25 (actual) . 486,239 
1925-26 (actual). 448,1 
p 405,770 
414,700 
372,100 
1929-30 (estimated, 366,500 


A $25,000,000 6% loan was floated at 9714 in the 
United States in August, 1924, for foreign debt ad- 
justments and to meet deficits. 

A $30,000,000 544%. 40-year loan was floated. at 
9634 in ew York on June 1, 1925, to refund the 8 

r cent loan. | 
as $30,000,000 5% 35-year loan was floated in New 
York at 9734 on March.7, 1928, the proceeds to be 
used to consolidate short term indebtedness. 

’ The public debt after giv. effect to this financing 
was 1,704,857,000 kroner ( 56,751,676). The gov- 
ernment owns properties valued in excess of $360,- 
000,000, most of which are revenue producing suc: 
as railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, forests, 
mines and hydro-electric plants. The wealth of the 
country in 1928 was estimated at 7, 957,000,000 

owns and the income of all Norwegian subiects 
rg Fee oaO000 ex with state and commune 
taxes to a 4 crowns. 

e Norway's international balance of paxmens as of 
Jan. 1, 1927 showed an estimated surplus of $25,000,- 

kroner, which it may be noted was exactly the 
amount credited to ‘tourist receipts. 

$Imports and exports in kroner and dollars at 
current rate of exchange for four years: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 

« cevecesesseese 1,342,000,000  , 831,000,000 

5 ($224, 114,000) -. ($138,777,000) 

1924.... dhe. .22++++ 1,548,000,000 1,063,700,000 

($216,720,000) ($148 918.000) 

198bacueeevedases . 1,378,504,4 1,047.112,936 

80,620,300) ($209,714,100) 

JORG <6 shins. uct . 1,092,838,000 gli 127,104 

‘ 43,066,800) ($181 696, ) 
1927600... 2-2, ree 6,584,000 684.7376 
2 een Suni 

: (¢131,060,710) 
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Trade with the United States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. — 
EP ee a isis oT evlea de. $31,242,518 $14,705,932 
LOSS hs cs ch vwue Sheds Oe .» 27,609,740 20,099,195 
ROR eh... Sn RE steve 2 23,236,926 © 21,391,252 
BOLD icv cink. she ASA TR ee eee 26,199,708 23,289,084 
DQG < ios me ae b's amelie 24,880,051 25,055,248 
FOS Tt 2k cbf ateiotart paktiian 23,361,290. 22,230,823 
IDSs sare VSL EEE Sots Rok dle oe 21,179,066 21,846,012 
SPITZBERGEN. 
(Svalbard). 


AREA, about 30,880 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, 1,503. - 

Spltzbergen, a mountainous group of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
largest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 
miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
half-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen 
1194 and rediscovered by Barents in 1596, the islands 
had been the resort of whalers of several nations. 
Ever since 1261 Norway has. perioaically asserted 
her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the demand 
became more insistent, increasing as Norwegian 
exploration dissovered rich outcropping seams of 
coal—a_ necessity which Norway lacks. Inter- 
national conferences were held without result, the 
islands remaining a No Man's Land. The war put 
an end to negotiations, but, following action by the 
Peace Conference in 1919, a treaty was signed. in 
Paris, Feb. 9, 1921, by the United’ States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitzbergen 
under the flag of Norway, but not with unlimited 
sovereignty, as they set. certain specified guarantees, 
—no naval base to be estavlisned, the ships of all 
signatories to enjoy hunting and fishing privileges 
there, and equal treatment must be shown to all. 

Soviet Russia accepted the treaty in February, 
1924. The Norwegian flag was formally hoisted on 
=e 14, 1925. : ‘ 

he development of the coal fields has proceeded 

rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
000 tons. Norwezians own the two largest mining 
companies. The coal exported has been good steam 
coal; the output in 1926-27 was 291,211 metric.tons; 
in 1925-26, 153,000 tons; and in 1924-25, 162,000, 
practically all of which went to Norwegian ports. 
There are large deposits of low-grade iron ore and 
gypsum, and signs of oil have been reported. 

The population in the summer of 1923 was 1,622; 
and during the winter 1923-24, 1,197. an 


PALESTINE : 
FLSTIN aid 
(British Mandate in force Sept. 29, 1923.) _ 
ARBA, estimated, 9,000 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of Oct. 23, 1922, 757,182; 


divided 590,890 Mohammedans, 83,794 Jews. 
73,026 Christians, 7,028 Druses, 163 Samaritans, 
265 Bahais, 1,454 Hindus, 408 Sikhs, and 156 
Metawilehs. Estimated April 30, 1926, 852,268. 
CAPITAL, Jerusalem, population, census 1922, 
Gaye7; Other towns: Jaffa, 47,709; Haifa, 40,000; 
EV, 
Bethlehem, 6,658; Acre, 6,420. ; Z 
British High Commissioner, Lt. Col. Sir John-R: 
een aie G..C. M. G., took up. duties Dee. 

iF : 


Palestine, 


formerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 


It was conquered during the World War by. British 
troops under General. now Field Marshal, Viscount: « 


Allenby, Jerusalem being surrendered Dec. 9, 1917. 
Jernselem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 


had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru-; 


L. Samuel was appointed High Commissioner and 
a civil government set up. The announced policy 


of Great Britain is to accord equal treatment to the - 


eople and to provide a national home for the 
loan permitting them to return to Palestine only 


at the conclusion of his term of office in 1925, re-. 


rted lus of £E600,000 had been accumu- 
ted, taxes somewhat reduced, 600 miles of new 
roads built, 200 village schools opened, and that 
Palestine then had nearly 


estment of £§:1,200,000 
b00' Is Gowigh: The total number of schools, was 


att (314 Government conducted), with 2.373 teach- 


17,486; Hebron, 16,577; Nazareth,. 7,424;. 


the Holy Land, lying between the” 
Mediterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 


- 


ee ee 


' Jews) left. 
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ers and 53,467. pupils. Of the privately supported 


chools about 125 were Christian, 175 Jewish, and’ 
730° M 


oslem. The educational budget for 1926-27 
was £E113,000, for Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1927, £E106,- 
502, and for 1928, £143,619. 

Palestine was a country infested by malaria. 
This has been largely stamped out, and an active 
campaign waged also against trachoma. Good 
water supply has been brought to Jerusalem. An 
ordinance enacted in July, 1920, forbids absolutely 


- all billboards that-mar the landscape. 


Both civil and religious courts have been estab- 
shed. A new code of commercial law has been 
enacted, and many laws modernized. A survey 
has. been ponent? and a definite registration of 
land titles begun. 

~Between Sept. 1, 1920, and March 1, 1925, the 
total number of immigrants into Palestine were 
46,225 Jews and 2,027 non-Jews. On June 1, 1925, 
the Jewish population had increased according to 
Government figures to 115,151 (84,000 in 1914 and 
57,900 in 1920). In 1925, 34,641 immigrants, of 
whom 33,801 were Jews, were admitted compared 
with 13,553 (12,856 Jews) in 1924. Ninety per cent. 
came from Europe; 47 per cent. from Poland alone; 
594 came from the United States. In 1926, 13,910 
(13,081 Jews) arrived and 9,429 left. In 1927, 3,595 


(2,713 Jews) arrived, and 6,978 (5,071) Jews) left. 
‘Ini 


928, 3,086 (2,178 Jews) arrived and 3,122 (2,168 

In 1928, 63,319 and in 1927, 59,305 

Pearse weed the Holy Land, 75% from the 
tates. 

"the Arab population has increased by 80,000 since 


the end of the war. The birth rate was 49.3 in 1925. 


The Palestine Foundation Fund in seven_ ye 
pal 1921, to September, 1928, spent £3,510,7 
in Various constructive features for the upbuilding 
of Palestine; more than 55 per cent. was contributed 
‘by Jews in the United States. On education was 
spent £642,642, on the promotion of immigration, 
£343,328; op public works, £484,700; on public 
health, £225,295; and on agriculture colonization 
(forty-three being established, with an experimental 
station at Tel-Aviv), £1,081,332. In Tel-Aviv, 
newly built, near Jaffa, a modern town with a popula- 
tion of 40, , Seventy industries have been estab- 


lished. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given $2,000,000 to 
build, equip.and endow an archaeological museum in 
Jerusalem. “It is to be completed by Jan. 1, 1931. 

The Syrian boundary line was adjusted in April, 
1924, in accordance with the Anglo-French Con- 
vention of March, 1923, and the ancient district of 
Dan, seventy-five square miles with twenty villages, 
brought within the frontiers of Palestine the re- 
establishment of the Biblical boundaries, ‘from 
Dan even~ unto Beersheba.” 

‘A new constitution was promulgated on Sept. 1, 
1922, It. provides for a high commissioner, com- 
mander-in-chief and executive council. A legisla- 
tive council is created consisting, in addition to the 
high commissioner, of ten, official and twelve un- 
official members, the latter to be elected and to 
Include not less than two Christians and two Jews. 
This council has authority to pass ordinances, 
which must be approved by the high commissioner, 
who may reserve any ordinance for the considera- 
tion’ of the mandatory power. Freedom of 
conselence and of worship is assured and diserimi- 
nation on the grounds of race, religion or be 
forbldden. English, Hebrew and Arable are the 
official languages. All male Palestinians over twenty- 
five years of age are entitled to vote. 

The Jewish population have an internal organi- 
zation aitough an elective assembly which has 
chosen a national committee to neprepeny them in 
dealing with the administration. his split, June 
16, 1925, the Orthodox Jews bitterly opposing the 
demands of the progressives for woman suffrage. 
The World Zionist Organization is recognized 


ars, 
721 


‘by ‘the British Government and Palestine Ad- 


ministration as the agency of the Jewish people 


in ajl matters es to the upbuilding of the 
: a 


Home. A Moslem council controls 
An ea 
Land, killing 670, injuring 3,000, and causing a 


so. There was a2 somewhat less severe 
earthquake Feb. 22, 1928. 


Work was begun in 1927 on the harnessing of the 
River Jordan by the Palestine Electric Corporation, 
which has a £2,000,000 concession from the High 
Commissioner, The falls of the River Jordan 
between Lake Tiberias and pit ey OLBR, where 
there is a fall of 130 feet in an eight-mile stretch, 
will be utilized together with the water of the 
Yamuk, and will provide, it is estimated, 130,000,000 
kilowatts of power. ‘The government plans to 
electNity the railroads and the Jaffa, Haifa and 
Tiberias sections are already completed. 


Foreign Countries—Palestine. . ’ 
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Bids were submitted on Dec, 31, 1926, for a con- 
cession to exploit the salts which in solution make oP 
one-fourth of the Dead Sea water. . Thomas H. 
Norton of New York estimates that obtainable are 
notably 1,300 million tons of potash, 853 million 
tons of bromine, 11,900 million tons of salt (unusually 
pure), and 22,000 million tons of magnesium chloride, 
which he estimates as worth $1,182,000,000,000. 


The concession for 75 years was granted May 22, 
1929 to Moses A. Novomeysky, a Jewish engineer, 
Russian born but a citizen of Palestine, and Major 
T. G. Tulloch by the London Crown Agent of 
Palestine and ‘Transjordania. .A company — with 
capital of at least £100,000 is to be formed within a 
year, required minimum production of potassium 
chloride in the third year is 1,000 tons with output 
rising to 50,000 after the tenth year, and a royalty 
of 5% to be shared by the governments of Palestine 
and Transjordania. 

Jerusalem,. the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon's 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abraham 
and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also visited, 
the Church of the Nativity being reputed the oldest 
Christian church in existence. : 

Clashing of the several sects of Christians, the 
Moslems and the Jews over the control and use of 
the holy places has been constant and persistent. An 
Arab mob of perhaps two thousand with banners 
raided and subjected to indignities the Jews wor- 
shipping at the Wailing Wall on the fast commemor- 
ating the destruction of the Temple, Aug. 16, 1929. 
Rioting continued. A Jewish boy was killed and his 
funeral Aug. 21 was a great Jewish demonstration. 
August 23 brought violent attacks by armed Arabs 
on Jews in Jerusalem followed by attacks-on the 
Slovodka Talmud school at Hebron and on towns 
and villages. The disorders spread. Martial law 
was proclaimed, British troops were brought in 
from Egypt by air and marines from warships, and 
airplanes used on Bedouin raiders. Before order 
was restored these casualties were reported: killed— 
Moslems, 870; Christians, 4; Jews, 119; seriously: 
wounded—Moslems, 121; Christians, 11 Jews, 175. 
, Palestine proper is about the size of the State of 
Vermont with twice as many inhabitants. On the 
West is the coastal plain a hundred miles long and 
fifteen wide, fertile and well watered. In the centre 
is the plateau of Judea. The eastern border drops 
sharply into the depressed valley of the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, forty-six miles long, with 
an average width of eight miles, 1,292 feet below 
sea level. The country is capable of great agricul- 
tural development, dependent on irrigation. ‘Oieee 
figs and grapes are grown in large quantities, Ee 
Wheat production in 1927 was 99,406 metrie tons 
(99,023 in 1926); barley, 44,524 tons (69,358 in 1926); 
durra, 37,441 tons (23,913 in 1926); olives, 1.866 tons 
(2,093 in 1926): olive oil, 3,737 tons (4,560 in 1926); 
and lentils, 3,155 tons (3,321 in 1926). In 1928, 
2,202,432 cases of oranges valued at £P648,678 were 
exported and in 1927, 2,658,249 eases valued at 
moe 

28 there were 226,611 sheep, 367,730 
23,850 camels and 600 buffaloes. a be a 

Over five million trees have been planted in a 

Msg era one po the country and to 
e e eries in the of Gali 
so prolific as of old. fae ee en 

There were 756 miles of railroads in 1928, wi 
net operating surplus of £P166,117, and in is 
2,290 vessels of 1,811,571 tons entered the seaports, — 
Jaffa, Haifa, Acre and Gaza—in the foreign trade. . 

The principle imports are cotton textiles, sugar; 
orcabaaeen ie, and ues and the chief expo 

: soap, wines, melons, apri 
ninonea! Pricot port aay 

A new unit of currency, the Palestine Pound. 
( = 1 pound sterling = -866 = 97.5 Egy ia 
piasters) and divided into 1,000 mils replaced the 
BHgyptian currency on Nov. 1, 1927. New notes and 
coins were put in circulation, 2 


Budgets in Egyptian pounds (£E = $4.95 at par 


ae ee and after April 1, 1926 in the new £P 


Year to Mar. 31. Revenue, Expenditure. 
1920-2 cee £E1,108,528 £51,228,097 
1921-22 1. ©21319'243 ‘881,108 
1922-23 ,764,585 .  . 11837173 
1923-24 1,633,893 1,633/22' 
1924-25 2;101,072 .- 1'806" 

ward! -erAOU GS! 9p SI 
1927, Apr. 1 to Dee. > °1.739;2 etre 
1928 teal)ii..... tle 1/944'397 3,381,9' 


civil government was formed, to Dec. 31. 1 
£P18,733,433; total expenditures, EPs ies, 


The total revenues from July 1, 1920, when us 
<a 
surplus balance, £P589,530. } e* 


TO SE SPOR NALCO ee LM GN Am 


eae 


ioe ing 


approved, by the British Governme 


6, W 4 : 
(35-year 5 
nt in otal) 


.. mtr, 


"Euphrates, 


, cers and 
on gnich the British Government paid on 2 
4 Recent 


Trade in- Egyptian pounds and dollars was: 
Year, Apr. 1 to Mch. 31. . Imports. Ex 
APEE-IB OS ces oles os GBb 124045 SB 884 118 

,036, 601, 

F024, RR gh oe eceataest 
1924-25. ee OER sie 
PDEs os cywras afoot esata es ne 497,92 } 
, : ) 

7 a eee 6,447,113 £Pi,903,189 
$31,339,416  $9/251,400 

2938 .(CAL) 2.2... £P6,770,818 £P1,487,207 


(Ex e rates used: 1923, $4.69: 1924, $4.53; 
1925, $4.95; 1926, $4; 1927 and 1928, £P = $4.86). 
‘Trade with the United States was: 


mports, Exports. 
. $3,619,705 $179,013 


1925.2... Pelee NLS 

AGP Se 52 eco vanes 2. °15192/981 187,869 
2927 o2 soc amare See same 0887462 248,080 
AUIS Eo tele se cv PINTS 1)506,309 306,199 


‘The cost of Palestine to the British Exchequer 
was announced by Prime Minister Macdonald 
to the House of Commons as: 1920-21, £8,000,000; 
1921-22, £3,155.000; 1922-23, £1,874,000;. 1923-24, 
£1,400;000; and for 1924-25, estimatea, more than 
£1,000,000. The estimate for 1925-26 was £624,000, 
which includes the cost of the air squadron, the 
British gendarmerie (£200,000), and tne mainten- 
ance of the Ninth Lancers (£40,600). Since then 
the British grants in aid from April 1, 1926 to Dec. 
31, 1928 amounted to £152,618. 


TRANSJORDANIA 

sir, Abdullah, second son of King Husein of the 
~ Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of the Iraq; 
* became ruler April, 1921. 

‘‘Transjordania is an Arab state set up within 
the: Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the responsibility of 
the High’ Commissioner for Palestine, who has a 
British agent there, Lieut. Col. C. H. F. Cox. The 
Emir administers the country under a council of 
advisers. The first legislative assembly of 22 elected 
deputies was opened by the Emir April 2, 1929. 

Plans are under way for transformation into a@ 
rincipality resembling the government of the 
Fran, with the present. Emir as Sultan or King, to 
be assisted by a ministry of his own choice. A 
British resident will advise him and control finence 
gha the British financial subsidy will continue. 
Phe boundaries have not been determined, but 
roughly, on the west. the line separating it from 
Palestine runs from the Lake of Tiberias down the 
Jordan to the Dead Sea and thence south across 
Wadi el Araba to Marashash on the Gulf of Sinai; 
on the north it is separated from Syria by the River 
Yarmuk, thence eastward to Imtar and thence 4 
straight line northeast toward Abu Kamal on the 
on the bean bee Lissette 4 bees ay 
and’ the Iraq runs south from u Kamal to 
junction of the boundaries of the Iraq and Nejd; 
onthe south lies Nejd and the Hejaz. No estimate 
of-the area is available, but the population was 
estimated in 1926 at 240,000, chiefly nomad Arabs, 
bel rept apeut, eal ab ere Mohammedan, 10,000 
ristian and 10, reassians. 

“The King of the Hejaz, in 1924, transferred Akaba, 
Maan and Tebuk to Transjordania. 

=The country is largely desert except for a thirty- 
fille strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz rail- 
read which transverses the country from Dera to 
Maan, its present terminus. A road fit for motor 
traffic rt from Jerusalem to the capital, Amman, 
where th re is a British aerodrome and air-force 
detachment. : , 
~The Transjordania frontier’ force numbers 40 
tae 520. men and cost in 1928, aA 


ets were: 
ey peseanes,  Pxigpatunes, 
f a ke 328 2\078"> as 318,260 
1928-29 (estimated).:... 280,916 


ob 2 2 ts 


Panama. 


schools with 4,172 boys. a 


PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF ~ 


AREA, 33,667 square miles. chat bie ae 
POPULATION, 1923, 442,522; excluding he Canal 
ne. eS, 3 5 agTOeS, *85, 5 
33.495; Orientals, 8061; Mestizos, 267,061, 
CAPITAL, Panama, population, 1, 59,458; 
Colon, 31,230. population, AAA ames 
President, 

1928-32, inaugurated Oct. 1, 1928. of 


Justice). ane 

The Republic of Panama, formerly a departmen' 
of Colombia, declared its independence Nov. 3. 
1903, and was recognized Noy. 13 by the United 
States. 
name connecting North and South America, lying _ 
between the Caribbean Sea on the north and the — 
Pacific on the south. The Costa Rican boundary — 
line on the west has been a matter of dispute. Th 
Colombian boundary line to the east was determined 
in 1921 by the Thompson-Urrutia Treaty. 

By treaty Nov. 18, 1903, ratified Feb. 23, 1904, 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement of 1904 
the United States acquired the right to constru 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a st 
(the-Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each 


side of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 


adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama 
and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, 
perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judict 
sanitary and other purposes, The bei i! 
also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary ani 


quarantine matters in the two cities of Colon and 


Panama and owns and operates the Panama Rail 
road, forty-seven miles long, connecting these citi 
In return the United States 
000, and $250,000 a year, b i 
The Taft agreement was abrogated,-June 1, 1924, 
and a commercial treaty supplanting it Wet yh! 
July 28, 1926. The United States agreed not to” 
set up in the Canal Zone any business which w oe 


ama Canal 


rself in a 


are great. 
The chief exports are bananas (from Almirante), 


education is 


Prim 
= has been opened. 


university There 


301.430 | the national police numbers 69 officers and 750 men. 


Don Florencio Harmodio Arosemena, 
A 


Premier, Sr. Adriano Robles (Government. and 


It occupies the entire isthmus of that 


: 


aid Panama $10,060,- 
nning after nine years... 


~696 Foreign Countries—Paraguay; Persia. 


Spanish is the official language and its use is com- 


sory. 

Panewe authorized a-loan of $16,000,000 in 
1928, of which $4,000,000 was reserved to refund 
30-year 544% bonds of 1923 redeemable June 1, 
1933. The rest, $12,000,000 5% 35-year bonds, 
were floated in New York June 25, 1928, at 96%; 
three issues totalling $6,218,913 were redeemed and 
the remainder will be used for public works. After 
this fipancing the external funded debt of the Re- 
public will amount to approximately $16,446,000 
and the internal debt to $2,975,588. 

The budget for 1927-29 was balanced at $14,- 
302,488; and that for 1929-31 at $17,031,908. For 
the service of the debt $4,126,174 is appropriated, 
and for education, $3,327,937. 

The unit of currency is the balboa (= $1.00). 

Imports and exports were: 

Year. Imports. Exports. 
MME Me dueialatcisin sia to Seis ate ios $11,372,370 ' $2,495,40 
ane .. 10,268,549 2,487,479 
12,675,249 2,389,728 
13,769,434 3,008,014 
14,605,962 3,530,800 
. 14,289,000 3,438,936 
14,516,000 3,785,660 


Cal Imports, Exports. 
) og A ae es 14,517,059 3,607,014 
[1 '¢ ea eet telpscters 21,769,332 4,267,047 
eee ae aciietiod «5 se e,08 <0 26,365,846 5,003, 

MB PROn ea Ac ico cele cia wisiv ace 4.0.8 3 28,236,618 6,430,796 
Parole cals tie ode pe ies 32,412,669* 5,548,522 
remo ee ct hsm on a's ye 31,921,269 5,548,522 
il 6 3 80 bet rae ROD COME aeipe 34,051,031 5,383,941 
PODS cvcwcces ccs cw cnr re oe - 04,200,568 6,457,692 


PARACUAY, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, estimated from 122,000 to 172,000 square 
miles. Northwest boundary undetermined. 

POPULATION, Census of 1927, 791,469, exclus- 
ive of the Chaco region the estimate of which 
is: whites 7,500, Indians 30,000. 

CAPITAL, Asuncion, population, official estimate, 

» 1929, 142,519. 


President, Dr. Jose P. Guggiari, 1928-32, born 
Mech. 17, 1884; inaugurated Aug. 15, 1928. 
Premier, Don Belisario Rivarola (Interior). 


Paraguay is an inland agricultural and pastoral 
country of South America, communicating with the 
South Atlantic by the Paraguay River and the 
Parana, a tributary of the River Plata, and navigable 
by vessels of light draft up to Asuncion. A railroad, 
British owned, 272 miles long, connects the capital 
with the Argentine railroad system. It is bounded 

_ on the north by Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by 
Brazil and Argentina, on the south by Argentina, and 
on the west by Argentina and Bolivia, area it is 
about the size of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, 
if its right is granted to the Chaco territory (62,000 
square miles) in dispute between Paraguay and 
Bolivia. The high plateaus are suitable for cattle 
a ing of which there are 5,000,000 head. The 
chief exports are hides, quebracho, timber, cattle, 
yerba mate and tobacco. 

The cotton crop for 1928 was 8,000,000 kilos. 

The Constitution of 1870 is modelled on that of 
the United States, but more centralized. The 
history of Paraguay since its declaration of inde 
pendence from Spain in 1811 has been one of con- 
stant dissensions, dictatorships, revolutions and 
wars. The Roman Catholic religion Is established, 
but ee are se ge Haveaticn is = and 
nominally compulsory. e university at Asuncion 

+ had ‘279 students in 1921. Enrollment in the 633 

rimary. schools in 1927 was 58,300 with 1,755 
eachers, 

The number of vessels entering Asuncion, which 
s 800 miles from the sea, in 1926, was 2,836 of 
323,587 tons. -. 

araguay has a standing army of 1,900 and a 
reserve of 100,000. 

Paraguay uses the Argentinian gold peso=96.5 
cents, average exchange value in 1925 91.3 cents, and 
in 1926, 92.1 cents. The paper peso was exchanged 
at the fixed rate of 42.61 to the gold peso. 

Recent budgets converted into paper pesos are: 


Revenues. Expenditures 
NODE BH. He sie ok. pse piece ole aie -- 185,467,956 451,462 
1924-25 Shs veriae o 85 5,048,668  177,643,99 
Ds RMN soils 13> ai'vas, syornn Ws 236,517,067 227,693, 
Baers spew ile Mee ssesayse ie 220,985, 219,289,703 
4 id SOs GAesee iA 5 a-0, abit s! =~ 220,986,178 219,290, 
74:2) 4 eee +. ...258,477,727 253,475,754 


The foreign debt-on Nov. 30, 1928, was 4,535,872 
gold . Paraguay after defaulting on its pay- 
tents for several years, came to an agreement with 


its creditors in 1924; since when remittances have 
been made fully and fda eee The total floating 
debt was 14,585 gold pesos and 4,379,906 paper 
pesos. American capital invested in Paraguay is 
estimated at $15,000,000. : 


gold pesos; exports, 
1927: Imports 11,977,766 gold pesos, exports 14,282,- 
040 gold pesos, ¥ 

Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. Imports. Exports. 
O22. INE eel ae wae Sek .$388,841 $1,064,332 
POZT IGN i tint ove ewe 585,999 876 
RO24. de weiss . $20,543 113,730 
1925.. - 902,479 380,476 
1926. 905,407 540,954 


iF ‘1,316,632 913,421 
1928 Soscka os Bieroee . . 1,353,678 555,247 


PERSIA, KINCDOM OF 
IRAN 


ARBA, 628,000 sauare miles. 

POPULATION, estimated 10,000,000. “4 

CAPITAL, Teheran, population, estimated, 250,000; 
other cities. Tabriz. 200.000: Ispahan, 100,000; 
Mesnad,. 80,00U. and 42 cities of above 10,000. 

Shah, Mirza Reza Pahlevi, born March 16, 1878, 
proclaimed Dec. 6. 1925. Heir, his eldest son, 
Crown Prinee Shahpur Mohammed Riza, born 
Oct. 26, 1919. 

Premier, Mehdigholi Khan Hadayat, the Mokhbar 
es-Saltaneh. June 21. 1927. : 
Persia (Iran) is an ancient kingdom occupying the 

western and larger half of the great Iranian plateau, 

between the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 

Asia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 

(Russia), the- Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 

east by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British 

India); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 

Persian Gulf; on the southwest by Mesopotamia 

(the Kingdom of Iraq); and on the west by Armenia. 

The boundaries are indeterminate—a cause of 

much friction, In size it equals the States of Idaho, 

Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexieo 

combined. It is described as a ‘‘vast and miserable 

poor country with scanty population."" The people 
are Moslems, mostly of the Shi'a sect, and educa- 

tion is largely limited to reading the Koran. 5 
Across this plateau, which lies at an altitude of 

4,000 to 8,000 feet, in the north central part, from 

northwest .to southeast, stretches a desert, 800 

miles long, varying from 160 to 200 miles wide. 

There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 feet 

high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 

mountain — slopes. Mineral deposits are unde 
veloped, but Known to be considerable. Tur- 
uoise mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. 
il is produced near Ahwaz in Karan Valley, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The Anglo-Persian 

Oil Company holds the concession, covering nearly 

500, square miles, and has large refineries at 

Abadan in the Shatt.el Arab on the Persian side of 

the Tigris below Basra. The British Government 

bought control in this sopeey. in 1914 and in- 
17° to $25,000,000. Pros- 


pushed wo 

Petroleum production in 1928 was 42,080,000 
barrels; in 1927, 39,688,000; in 1926, 35,842,000; in 
1924, 32,373,000; and’ in '1923, 28,793,000. The 


export value in’ 1926-27 was $63,868,000 and in 


a deep water port on 
north through Dizful, Buruj 


» 


. 


a 


the railroad in eight years. as well as buildin 
Semnan. miles 


foundry at Persia had in 1927, 231 
Dae ces 1d _Administrati 

e Roa stration spent $2,014,000 on 
roads in 1927-28. building 600. kilometers of gravel 
roads and 50 kilometers of macadam and Persia 
now has 8,750 kilometers of dirt and gravel roads 
and 1,850 kilometers of macadam. ‘or 1928-29 
the road budget is $2,686,400. 

Tonnage of vessels entering the Persian Gulf in 
1925-26 amounted to 7,835,204, the bulk of it 
British; at the Caspian Ports, 473,126, mostly 
Russian. 

Persia has been in political turmoil for twenty 
vears. A Constitution was forced from the Shah 
in 1906 that provides for a National Assemblv. 
which has been convened three times. Government 
is In the hands of a Cabinet. In 1907, Great Britain 
and Russia, by a convention. white mutually en- 
gaging to respect the integrity and independence 
of Persia, marked off special ‘spheres of influence” 
for each, Russia taking about two-fifths of her 
territory in the north and Great Britain about 
one-quarter in the south, the remainder being a 
buffer zone. Persia, though a neutral in the World 
War, was constantly fought over, suffered heavily 
and the northwest provinces brought nearly to 
famine. ‘The province of Azerbajan, peopled by 
Tartars, in the extreme northwest, adjoining Ar- 
menia and Transcaucasia, with Baku, the great 
oil port on the Caspian as its capital, declared its 
independence in 1917, after the Russian debacle, 
and later became @ Soviet republic. 

On Aug. 9, 1919, Great Britain and Persia signed 
a treaty by which the former agreed to furnish 
expert advisers, military officers, munitions and 
modern military equipment, a loan of $10,000,000 
to be secured by customs duties, and to build certain 
railroads. This agreement was never put in force 
and was denounced by Persia with the consent of 
Great Britain in February, 1921. Immediately 
(in March) Persia signed a treaty with the Russian 
Soviet Republic as a substitute for all previous 
Russo-Persian treaties, which established diplomatic 
relations, restored Firuzeh and Ashurada to Persia, 
annulled all concessions previously granted to 
Rudsians in Persia, turned over the Russian Dis- 
count and Loan Bank to the Persian Government, 
eancelled all Persian debts to Russia and abolished 
the capitulations. 

Persia sent a delegation to Paris in 1919 to lay 
its claims before the Peace Conference, but was 
denied a hearing. 

Agitation 17 the overthrow of the monarchy 

estal 


and the ishment of a democratic republic 
was very great but when success seem ed 
on- the Mohammedan New Year (March 21), 1924, 


Shah, Ahmed Mirza (born June 29, 1898, succeeded 


his father, 
1909), who was absent in Paris and installed_his 


en, 
on Oct. 31 


1925 Shah and 


abolished the Kajar fami 


elected 
He was proclaimed 


ments mostly 
treaty with Russia. 
Dr, A. C, Millspau; 
samen toe a 
r on 
Tent taak Be use in it his powers were curtailed. 


, the American who has been 
of the Finances since Novem- 


25, 1927 to accept a ae 


Fact 
fe sane 1926 report he announced the conversion in |. 


three years of a heavy deficit into a small surplus 
the Metnction of the debt, and the accumulation ot 
] easury sufficient to repay the entire 
funded debt of Persia. In his December 1926 report 
he noted that in the four years expenditure for ae 
works had increased from $100,000 to $2,500, i a 
education from $700,000 to about $1,500,000; and for 
ublic health from cdg li auout as penne 
t of currency e kran. 1 
$0.1101 tn the nsca year 1925-26; $0.0976 in 1926-27; 
in 1927-! 


nes pe ine fiscal years ending Mareh 20; 
aps, are: 7 

ie Brave. Ssstii 

1925-06... +--+: "++" 1*""393°416,863 253,656.72) 


ST TDTEL1111267,866,000 599 
STE BOTA 000 a 


Foreign Countries—Persia; Peru. 


The public debt on March 20, 1928 was* Fund 
£1,637,845; floating, 7,214,000 krans. Treasury ns 
sources on that date were £1,488,000 and 299,363,- 
moe jonal bank au 

@ new national bank authorized by Parii: 
May 5, 1927, was opened in September, 1928" with 
Dr. F, Lindenblatt, a German, in charge, and an 
initial capital of 5,000,000 krans, government ap- 
propriation, for capital. 

Royalties from petroleum produced by the Anglo- 
ae sg nt Pte Me tah Oe 1924-25, 

755, ; in 26, £73 80; in 1926-27, £1,389,- 
612; and in 1937-98, '£1.488000. 9 

Imports and exports for fiscal years ending in 
March: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
W922. 2 wae edevcseverveese $55,428,548 $45,635,890 
Bee ahs eV cawe np hie ete 61,920,000 .398,000 
EEOEES We <5: quae» 0.0: piai@aninll 68,132,000 ,839, 000 
EERE ods on 9 0 nin 3'9 oe: sed We 77,144,514 100,016,314 
oS RS ree oe 97,000,000 116,639,000 
LS ok OE Eee ets. 76,850,000 107,762,000 
Wk Soe SR rere oo 72,128,000 103,920,000 
Trade with the United States was: 

Cal. Year. Imports Exports. 
Pear ele nets (ala: 0 5.0 bb's bate este $756,076 $3,346,673 
MLD Scaler Siow cw'die w'éiste' Sil caine 44,68 


5,180,645 
5,049 


PERU, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 533,916 square miles, with about 100,000 
square miles in dispute. : 


POPULATION, estimated, 5,500,000, besides un- 
enumerated savage tribes. 


CAPITAL, Lima, population, census of 1920, 
176,476; estimated, 1928, 250,000; chief port, 
Callao, population, estimated, 60,000. Other cities 
are Arequipa, population, estimated, 48,000; 
Iquitos, 15,000; Cuzco, 23,000. ; 

President, Dt. Augusto B. Leguia, 1929-1934, by 
eoup d'etat July 4, 1919, legalized by Congress; 
he took the oath Oct. 15, 1919, for full term of 
five years; re-elected, 1924, for five years; re-elected 
Aug. 5, 1929, for five years from Oct. 12, 1929, 


Premier, Dr. Benjamin Huaman de los Heros 
* (Government and Police) May, 1929. 


Peru is situated on the Pacific Coast of South 
America, bounded on the north by Ecuador and 
Colombia on the east by Brazil and Bolivia, and on the 
south by Chile. In area it equals the combined area of 
Texas, Arizona, Nevada and Utah. The territory, 
amounting to 100,000 square miles, in the northeast 
corner in the Amazon basin has been in dispute 
between Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil and Peru. The 
boundaries between Peru, Colombia and Brazil 
were adjusted (subject to ratification) through the 

ood offices of Secretary of State Hughes in Wash- 

ington on Mareh 4, 1925. Colombia recognizes 
Peru’s title to certain disputed territory north of 
the Pulumayo River and Peru admits Colombla’s 
ownership of a strip of territory adjacent to the 
line between the confluence of the Apaporis and 
Yapura Rivers, and the village of Tabatinga on 
the Amazon, which has been recognized as the 
common boundary of Brazil and Peru. The Peru- 
vian Congress ratified the treaty on Dec. 21, 1927. 
The territory has about 13,000 square miles. _ 

The Province of Tarata (1,922 square miles, with 
a population about 15,000) was restored by Chile 
to Peru on Sept. 1, 1925. The Province of aoa, 
4,786 square miles, was restored by Chile in 1929! 
(For Tacna-Arica Settlement see Index). 

The Andes reach their highest altitudes in Peru, 
whieh contains seven. peaks towering above 19,000 
feet, of which Huascaran (altitude 22,187 feet), 
Coropuna (21,700 feet), Huandoy (21,088 feet), 
Mist) (20,013 feet) and Hualcan (19,945 feet) are. 
among the loftiest. The thirty mile wide ai of land 
along the Pacific is a desert except as it is irrigated 
from streams from the mountains; the uplands or 
western slopes of the Andes are well watered and also 


Iquitos, 
,000 miles up the 


200. intains are rich in minerals and many 
Gaiehie wine. some dating back to the Incas, are 
being worked. ‘The total roduction in 1927 was 
yalued af £P22,453,627 (£P 18,060,782 in 1926). 
Peru produces 95% of tbe world’s vanadium (868,- 
327 kilos in 1926). ; 


698 


‘The output of copper, chiefly from the very rich 
Cerro de es Maines, was 52,272 metric tons in 
1928: 47,805 in 1927; 42,939 in 1926; 36,844 in 1925; 
33,937 in 1924; and 44,166 in 1923. Peru is third in 
production of silver, 18,296,000 troy ounces in 1927, 
and:23,589,000 in 1926. Lead production was 13,107 
metric tons in 1928. 

Petroleum output was 11,970,000 barrels in 1928; 
10,135,000 in 1927; 10,519,000 in 1926; 9,164,000 in 
1925: and 7,812,000 in’ 1924, giving Peru ninth place 
as a producer. 


The cotton production in 1926, 230,769 bales (from 
28.600 acres), of which 215,769 were exported. In 
1927, 224,915 bales were exported and in 1928, 203,- 
112. Sugar production in 1927 was 374,852 tons 
from. 141,020 acres (375,973 tons in 1926). 


There are estimated to be 10,000,000° sheep, 
1,500,000 alpacas and 500,000 llamas and the annual 
‘clip is about 14,200,000 pounds, more than half 
alpaca, 


From the islands in the Pacific 75,458 tons of 
guano were taken in 1926-27. 


‘Manufacturing is increasing; 33 establishments 
with a total production of £P23,855,000 ($95,420,- 
000) being reported in 1928. 

There were in 1928, 2,725 miles of railroads, 1,481 
miles being state railroads under control of the 
Peruvian Corporation. At Callao, in 1926, in the 
foreign trade there entered 758 steamers of 2,470,505 
tons. 


Under the new Constitution, Jan. 18, 1920, the 
Government is highly centralized. The President, 
the Senate (35 members), and the House of Repre- 
sentatives are all elected for five years, 

Absolute political and religious freedom is guaran- 

teed. The Catholic religion is the state religion. 
. The law of Feb. 5, 1921, makes elementary educa- 
tion compulsory and free. In 1928 there were 3,461 
public elementary schools with 272,490 pupils and 
6,012 teachers; and 492 private schools with 28,402 
pupils. At Lima is the University (with, in 1928, 
1,418 students), founded by Charles V. in 1551. 

Over 50% of the population are full-blooded 
Indians, including many uncivilized and unenumer- 
ated tribes; 40% are Mestizos, or of other mixed 
blood, and but 2% entirely of Caucasian blood. The 
lot of the Indians has been very bad. 

President Leguia put in motion an elaborate 
series of reforms to modernize the country, including 
the sanitation of thirty-one Peruvian cities, the 
reorganization of the army and navy, the reconstruc- 
tidn of the educational system, huge irrigation works, 
and the stamping out of yellow fever. 

Military service is compulsory, the standing army 
numbers 7,500, with 90,000 in the reserved. The 
navy ‘is small. Four 800-ton submarines, 200 feet 
* Jong, built at.Groton, Ct., have been added to the 
- TAVY, 


Foreign capital invested in Peru is estimated at 
$320,000,000, of which $100,000,000 is American. 
Prof. Hdwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton University 
undertook, in 1926, to advise the Government on 
financial and economic matters. The customs, 
Reserve Bank, naval and educational services are 
administered by American missions; the army by 
a French mission; the police by a Spanish mission; 
the postal and telegraph and 80% of the railway by 
English, and electric power in the capital by an 
Italian company. 

Congress in 1927 created two national banking 
institutions, the Reserve Bank of Peru, with a 
capital of £P1,500,000 of which Willard J. Bloomer 
of New York was made the head; and the Agricul- 
tural Credit Bank, with a capital of £P750,000. 
The note circulation of the Reserve Bank on July 
31,.1928, was £P6,210,000; the gold reserve, £P4,- 
126,000; and. foreign exchange reserve, £P1,487,000. 

The unit of currency is the libra, or Peruvian 
pound (at par of exchange = $4.8665) which, though 
fluctuating considerably, had an average rate for 
1925, 1926 and 1927 of $3.83, but rose to. $4:00 
on Nov. 1, 1928. 

Peru floated two series of 6% 33-year bonds in 
New York, the first of $50,000,000 at 914% on Dec. 
21, 1927, and the second of $25,000,000 at 91 on 
Oct..24, 1928. The purpose was to refund the entire 
external debt of the republic and certain short term 
debts; the construction of dock and shipping facilities 
at Callao; and other public works. 

The total debt of the republic, June 30, 1928, 
was approximately $128,521.695 of which $97,274,- 
562 was external funded debt. ' 

Recent budgets were balancéd: for 1923, £P6,895,- 
603; for 1924, £P7,879,489; for 1925, £P8,862,245; 
for 1926, £P9,412,619; for 1927, £P10,371,542; for 
1928, £P11,113,650: for 1929, £P12,583,636. Actual 
revenues in 1928 were £P13,198,103, snd expendi- 
tures £P12,075,467. \ 


Imports and exports in gold dollars were: | 


Foreign Countries—Peru; Poland. i 


Year. ; Imports. Exports. * 
1922. «$40,887,000 $72,154,000 — 
1923. - 58,084,000 ~_ 98,439,000 
1924 73,019,000 101,713,000 
1925 73,457,000 87,437,000 
1926 72,761,000 — 89,190,000 
1927. 71,354,000 105,337,000 
1928. ee t , , 112,585,600 
Trade with the United States was: | 
Cal. Year. Imports. pee 
O22. Seas e wei viay S's biala ee $14,036,990 $15,872,125 
1923. nesceescd des eeaens 193775,789 9 24401 758 4 
TOB4 Mitestontee ae cic b Save & 23,837,124 22,895,470 
F925 8. .10 F ties Se Damier aes 23,032,431 17,174,278 
1926723 sie atte mes cisets 29,352,521 21,796,710 
1OQT Io tess tells ses we vise oes 24,869,505 20,091,158 
1928572.5% cecivvevecvcees 23,409,469 20,775,920 


POLAND, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA,;. 1923, 149,140 square miles; of this the 
former Prussian portion was 17,789 a miles; 
Russian, 43,804, and Austrian, 30,481.  Plebi- 
scites in Silesia and East Prussia added more, 
and in 1923 the Vilna section in Lithuania with 
about 5,200 square miles was added. Some bounda- 
ries are indeterminate. j 

POPULATION, Dec. 31, 1922, Poland in the 
boundaries of September, 1921, 27,372,447; 
488,968; army, 312,452; total, 29,160,163. Offici 
estimate, Jan..1, 1928, 30,212,962. 

CAPITAL, Warsaw, population, 936,713. Ghief 
cities, Lodz, 451,813; Lemberg (Lwow), 219,193; 
Cracow, 183,706; Posen (Poznan), ‘184,756; 
Vilna (Wilno), 128,954; and sixteen others with 
population between 40,000 and 100,000. 

ees Prof. Ignatz Moscicki, elected June Ii 
1926. 


Prime Minister, Casimir Switalski, April 14, 1929. .” 
Minister of War,-Marshal Joseph Pilsudski. 

The Republic of Poland was formed following 
the World War of reunited parts of the old kingdom 
dismembered about 150 years ago by Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia. It is about the sizeof the States 
of West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and in population is the sixth state in size in Europe. 

Poland is bounded by Germany on the fiorth 
and . west; Latvia and Lithuania, north; Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania, south; Ukraine and Russia, 
east. - Of the population 18,820,000 are Catholie 
Poles and ‘Slavs; 2,111,300 Jews; 3,900,000. Ruthen- 
ians; 1,060,000 White Ruthenians; and. 1,059,000: 
Germans. ‘Absolute freedom of worship is guar- 


Poland is, except in the extreme south, an un- 
broken plain, across which three glacial movements 
have swept; average elevation, 480 feet; average 
rainfall, 21 to 23 inches; snowfall, 10 to 20 per cent. 
of total precipitation lasting 40 to 100 days. 

The Allied Ambassadors’ Conference, Mareh 14, 
1923, decided to recognize the eastern frontier of 
Poland, as established in the Treaty of Riga between 
Russia and Poland; also that the whole of East 
Galicia, which Poland had been allowed to occupy 


Polish Upper Sillesa, 980,296; Central ter 


for four. years, should pass to Polish sovereignty;: 


and that Poland be confirmed in possession of. 
Vilna (Wilno), the old cope of Lithuania, which’ 
Polish Gen. Zeligowski had seized in the lawless-raid® 

; 1920, and handed over to Poland. «(See 
a). Z 


Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), formerly 
of the German Empire, as a port on the Baltic:Sei;* 
was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, and d 
1922 Danzig. was: brought within the Polish-. cus- 
toms frontier. Poland has begun to develop’ its: 
own Baltic port, Gdynia. on Polish soil, in_ ‘they 
‘corridor’ sfreated her just west®of Danzig. Tf has: 
been partially opened to navigation since 1927. Ini: 
1928, vessels arriving and departing totaled 2,201 ~ 
of a total of 1,977,795 net tons; 23,282 passengets! 
were carried and 1,957,348 metric tons of freight. 
The population in 1929 was nearly 30,000. {A naval: 
Pe tee vecs started there with a harbor depth of 


The Vistula River gives navigation from Ds ¥ 
south through Poland. A trans-EKuropean trade- 
route is projected ey, canalizing the Vistula, cutti 
e canal to the Dnieper, and canalizing that river: 

essa, 32385 


the Black Sea, at Od . 3 
engage in~ 
44-478,000 


Sixty-five per cent. of the population 
agriculture. There are apotoxtmately : i 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pons 22,153,000 forests; 
,000,000 gardens and other uses. aes Gre 
Crop yield in 1928 was: Wheat, 1,460,000 ‘metrie: 
tons from 2,665,130 acres; rye, 000. met 
tons from 11,245,910 000 m: 
tons from 3,164,070 acres; oats, 3,650,000° mi 
tons . from’. 6,65! 27,900, 


. 


a ey ee ee 


¢ 


~ 


~ miles o! 


4 war production ‘by 40 per cent. 
t Pills in Oct. 1927 had 2. 2 


, 


ey 


pare 


metric tons from 5,098,430 acres; and sugar beets, 
5,000,000 metric tons from 575,510 aires. 
Under the Land Reform Act of Dec. 17, 1920, 


tea 49 
this, 380,000 acres were distributed to 
als and private institutions, 295,000 in the 
rovinces were distributed among 5,000 
war settlers; and 276,000 acres were assigned to 
the Polish Land Distribution Offices, which parcelled 
out 51.6 per cent to small farmers, 26 per cent. to 
non-farmers, 8.5 to employees on estates, 6.4 to 
large farmers and 7.5 to invalids and soldiers. The 
ae ah pe of the land taken over by the state 
consisted of extensive private properties which had 
been neglected. The maximum holdings were 400 
hectares (988 acres), but the greater part were less 
than half that size, with a maximum of sixty hec- 
tares (148 acres), in industrial districts. 

Polish Galicia has been a large producer of petro- 
leum, but the production in 1922-23 has been only 
60 per cent. of the pre-war average and is below 
the refining capacity. The output in 1928 was 
5,530,000 barrels; in 1927, 5,342,000: in 1926, 5,844,- 
000; and in 1925, 5,960,000. The- production of 
gatural gas in 1928 was 456,209,000 cubic metres 
(454,139,000 in 1927). French capital is heavily 
invested and at present controls more than half 
the production. 

Forests cover 23 per cent. of area; total 22,153,- 
000 acres; state-owned, 29.5 per cent.; private, 
70.5 per cent. Coniferous trees predominate, mostly 
Seotch pine, spruce, fir, larch; deciduous trees, 
beech, oak, alder, birch, elm, aspen, etc. Wood- 
working industries are important. Annual regrowth 
is estimated at 9,000,000,000 feet board measure, 
permitting exportation of about 5,500,000 tons, or 
about 8,000,000,000 feet, with constant demand. 

In 1 tee Silesia, Poland acquired 1,300. square 

the 4,100 involved. Most of mineral and 
industrial values were in Polish-acquired territory, 
which contains enough coal to mine annually 50,- 
000,000 tons for 300 years. The normal coal pro- 
duction in Poland proper, Dumbrowa district, is 
10,000,000 tons. Poland acquired yirtually all the 
zine mines, whence annually 180,000 tons are taken 
—18 per cent. of world's zinc; most of iron sndusizy; 
twenty-two out of thirty-six blast furnaces. Rail- 
ways th which are nationalized, are to remain 
undivided for fifteen years with a Polish-Germas 
commission to supervise them and the industrien 
The major part of steel industry. remains German. 
- The transfer of the southeastern t of Upper 
SHesia to Poland, which became effective in the 
summer of 1922, brought a wealth of coal. In 1928 
that territory produced 30,250,000 tons, as com- 
pared with a pre-war annual average production of 
32,500,000 tons. Total production from all fields 
in' 1928 was 40,609,652 metric tons (38,034,086 in 
1927) of which 13,406,000 tons was ported 

Production of pig iron in 1928 was 683,811 metric 
tons (618,327 in 1927); of steel ingots and castings, 
1,437,047 tons (1,243,691 in 1927); of finished rolled 
products, 1,044,903 tons (918,327 in 1927). The 
number of workmen engaged in 1928 was 53,036 
(44,716 in 1927). Production of zine in 1928 was 
138,000 metri¢e tons (129,830 in 1927). 

Of the sixty-two coal mines in the district forty- 
nine became Polish and eleven remained in Ger- 


39,793 looms, and the woolen mills 732,368 spindles 
and 2,752 looms. 

Tndustrial establishments A esr on Dec. 31, 
1925, totaled 2,870 with 298,857 workmen, and on 
Nov. 30, 1926, 3,582 with 429,828 workmen. Unem- 
ployment which had been 218,368 on Jan. 1, 19: 
81,000 san 1, 19235 67,981 cea 1924, 1 

3 192. i ‘an. 1, 

1897, | 546 on June 30, 1927, 


r, 190 
ed m Oct. 31. 
1828, 78,500 ¢ on Dee.” 31, 1926, 10,534 miles of 


roads, all . The railroad adminis- 
3k 2 profit of 20 million zlotys in 1924, 
as Pere wes a deficit of over 300 million in 


I9ZS, #. 2: : s 

; overned under a Constitution adopted 
sagt Sry fog wlan als Tor a tee Shtee 
lela, boy cod 922 reduced to 444), 


im) of members (in 1 


elected by universal suffrage, on a system of 
Glons representation which takes care of inttorit jes. 
wr ’ 
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Freedom of press, religion, etc., is guaranteed. The 
President of the Republic is chosen by Parliament for 
a@ seven-year tenure, and appoints a Cabinet of Minis- 
ters responsible to Parliament. The Voyvodships 
have a considerable measure of home rule. There 
are a score of political parties. Blocs must combine 
to furnish a working majority. A new constitution 
giving much greater power to the dent Was 
placed before the Sejm in February, 1929. 


Marshal Josef Pilsudski by a military coup d'etat 
overturned the government May 12, 1926. He 
refused an election to the presidency but on Oct. 1 
took the premiership himself. ‘ 


Two thousand candidates representing 34 parties 
Seught the 444 seats in the Sejm in the election of 
Marea 4, 1928. The government secured 111 seats 
and about the same proportion in the Senate. 


A concordat with the Vatican was arranged in 
February, 1925, and laws were passed to improve 
the condition of the Jews. 

The Polish Army, which numbered more than 
1,006,000 during the Soviet-Polish war of 1920, 
was reduced to 270,000 by Sept. 1, 1923. Milh- 
tary Service for two years is compulsory. 

Poland is making a strong fight to eradicate 
illiteracy and its educational program provides for 
compulsory education for all children under sixteen 
years. Sufficient school buildings and trained 
teachers have yet to be provided. Elementary 
schools in 1925 numbered 27,414 with 3,237,340 
pupils and 66,176 teachers; there were 778 second- 
ary schools, with 219,978 pupils and 14,681 teachers 
There are six important universities—Warsaw, with 
8,939 students in 1923; Lwow (Lemberg), 5,646; 
Cracow, 5,235; Poznan (Posen), 3,416; Wilno (Vilna), 
2,202; and Lubin, 1,120. Warsaw and Lwow have 
Polytechnic Institutes. 

The Polish Government in April, 1923, adopted 
@ new unit of value, the ‘‘zloty,” uivalent to a 
gold france (=19.3 cents). The Polish mark fell 
heavily in sympathy with the German mark, but 
was stabilized on April 28, 1924, at 1,800,000 paper 
marks to the zloty. 5 

The zloty dropped, reaching 12.87 cents on Jan. 1, 
1926; 9.58 on May 1; but recovered until the average 
oe was 11.18; for 1927, 11.22; and for 1928, 


The Bank of Poland was opened Apr. 28, 1924, 
with a capital of 100 million zlotys. It has the sole 
right to issue notes for 20 years. Circulation July 
31, 1929, was 1,293 milliom zlotys with a cover of 
gold at home 432 million, gold abroad 219 million, 
and forelgn exchange 441 miilion zlotys. 

Poland floated a 7%, 20-year, $72,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion loan on Oct. 18, 1927, at 92. Of this, $47,000,000 
was taken in the New York market; £2,000,000 in 
England, $6,000,000 in Switzerland; $4,000,000 in 
Holland; $2,000,000 in France; $2,000,000 in Sweden, 
and $1,000,000 in Poland. Under the provisions of 
the loan an American citizen was to be named for 
three years as adviser to the government and the 
Bank of Poland with suitable powers. For that post 
Charles S. Dewey, assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
was selected. in addition the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Bank of England, the Bank of France and the 
Central banks of eleven other countries joined in a 
credit of $20,000,000 for protection of exchange. 

Poland's debt for post-war food credits and 
relief work to the United States was funded on 
Dee. 15, 1924, at $178,000,000, to be paid within 
84 years, and her debt to Great Britain of £5,000,000 
was refunded on a 16%-year basis. A most favored 
nation trade eement with the United States 
was signed In ashington on Feb. 10, 1925. A 
$35,000,000 25-year 8 per cent. loan was floated 
in New York in March, 1925. 

The City of Warsaw floated a $10,000,000 7% 
30-year loan at 89 in. New York March 12, 1 gon 
and the province of Silesia a $11,200,000 7% 
year loan at 89144 in New York on June 9, 1928. 

The external debt on Jan. 1, 1928, was 3,862,265,- 
000 zlotys ($433,962,000), and the internal debs 
293,900,029 zlotys ($33,022,470) 


Recent budgets in zlotys are: 


Year. Revenues. Expenditures, 
1924 (calendar).......1,703,000,000 1,631,300, 
1926 (calendar) .,.....1,856,200,000 1,971,518,000 
12 alee acai MH iGO ESBS SEBS 
1927- een ie - 3, F o 5 934, 
1928-2 fame severe vecsss 3,007,643,000 2,808,463,000 
LOZI=-SO.. 0355.» vie 0'y errors >. 2,954,967,000 2,787,788,500 


Trade for six years (000 omitted) was: 


Year. Exports. 
1923 gold zlotys.. Li95,587 
1ovea es 1'265;862 
199 [eh t,.< 1,272,072 
1937 we! Det 740 
io28 2507 a0 


oe 


i i ; 
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‘Poland and Danzig with the United 


> States was: ; : : 6,576, 1 415,872 
ty al. -_ Imports. _ Exports. 3 "986,167 1,3 3853 
ae 22 $16,371,317 $1,943,751 | 1 Bae ie ie 2,008, 298,612.01) 560; 3B. g 
12712/110/515 | 3/632/895 | 1926-27.........-. $9'032'232 1/555,304;8 
SaEN Ar We EOD Med Dir Eilat. ci pc's yale is +++ 4,580,881 2,848,397 1927-28 vereeesssene sd tees poe cere 
i + 6,556, ‘ 5 ee ene . 1,919,388, 4 001 
PSL STOO G Wabi e tc 28 itis 5 ci acae 3,938,887 4,146,739 1929-30 ce... sean SORT LBEUON Freee ioe 
ye die Wivie ov wicieie oh 0 s/o Ho baie wlele'e ,260,83! 1825, The British war debt, some £2 000, was 
ates SESALLILILI II 1121115,875,960  3,594/026 | tunded at £5,500,000 in Dec. 1926, to be paid before 
fe eh 2 BIG | Dec. 31,-1927. _The National debt July 1, 1927- 


amounted to £101,946,871 gross and about £63, 
or PORTUGAL, REPUBLIC OF 762,871 net.. Banknotes in circulation July 31, 1929, , 
| AREA, 35,490 square miles, which includes the | amounted to 1,921 million escudos with a gold reserye 
‘Azores, 922 square miles, and Madeira, 314, | of 9 million. ~ cui 
- islands in the North Atlantic Ocean. Colonial Trade in 1925 was: Imports; 2,561,000,000 escudos; 
possessions in Affica—Cape Verde Islands, 1,480 | exports, 1,158,000,000 escudos; in 1926, -imports, 
square miles; Guinea, 13,940; Principe and St. | 2,685,384,805 escudos, exports, 1,072,573,562 escudos; 
* Thomas Islands, 360; Angola, 484,800; Mozam-} and in 1927, imports, 2,662,107,700; exports, 722,- 
.  bique, 426,712; total Africa, 927,292; In Asia— | 569,900. vs 

' Goa, India, 1,469; Damao, India, 169; Timor, Trade of Portugal with the United States was: 
Malaysia, 7,330; Macao, China, 4; total Asia, ‘al. Year. Imports. Exports:. 
(8.972. Grand total, 965,754. aie -$6,733,066 $5,110,403 
| 3 soon 


_... POPULATION, census of 1920, 5,628,610, ex- 

ot ' elusive of the Azores, 1920, 232,012, and Madeira, 

~ 1920, 179,002; total, 411,014. Colonial pos- 

- sessions—Africa, 7,736,700; Asia, 1,001,153; total 
- colonial _ possessions, 8,737,853. Grand total, 1928 

14,777,477. Trade an 


See 112,711,562 5,327,189 


the Azores and Madeira Islands wit 


t ef CAPITAL, Lisbon, population, 1925, 529,524. | the United States was: aha 
Other cities, Oporto, population, 1925, 215,625; | Cal Year. Imports. Exports: 
phy P - Setubal, 37,074; Funchal (Madeira), 24,687. 1922. 2 ” $675,975 | $2,552,759 
xe _ President, Gen. Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, | 1923 es 495,242 #335, 167 


Rice 4 Pissumed office Noy. 29, 1926. Elected President 
+ |. Meh. 25, 1928. 


i na _ Prime Minister, Gen. Ivens Ferraz (Interior) July 
«8, - 

_, Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian aif 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by Portug uese Colonial Possessions = * 
- §$pain and on the south and west by the Atlantic Astatic. S Ae 
Ocean. Its area is 34,254 square miles, a little Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Panju)> 
larger than the State of Maine. The Azores and | on the Malabar coast; Damao, near Bombay and 
Madeira Islands, in the North Atlantic, are politically | Diu, a small island 140 miles from Damao; area 
an-integral part of the republic. The country. is} 1,638 square miles; population, 548,472. Salt_is 
“mountainous and well watered to the north. About | produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 


30,887 1,619,102 


one-third of the land is cultivated. Vineyards if 5 
abound, and wines, olive ofl and fruit are largely poy ete se bd the 1 eS ee P: el 
Forests ‘of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19 me oF this poser eentie Thee Te. ate cp f 
N p uunds were produced in 1925, is the second largest poo Reig ater pps appre 7° le ont a 
ce! in eral salt, 4,047,150 rupees. =.) ye 
Ree Macao, China, is on an island of the same name ‘ 
v ‘el j alanis ides ond jane desi pe are! at the mouth of the Canton River; it has 160,000 a 
oR PR Ses population (1927), 3,864 of which were Portuguese; 
oy Portugal had in 1926, 2,040 miles of railroads, | the rest .Chinese;' a’ military force of 488 natives; 
of which, 843, were state owned. The merchant | and had (budget of 1926-27) a revenue of 3,029,210 
marine In 1927 had a total tonnage of 258,698; | escudos, and expenditures of 3,321,742. The trade 
Waabone 2,058 steamers of 5,457,385 tonnage entered | ts mostly transit and reached a total of 50,000,000 
a dollars Mex. in 1927. 
; . Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth Portu ¢ ; 
guese Timor is the eastern part of the 
— gentury, was a kingdom until Oct. 5, 1910, when | Malay island of that name, off the north coast of 
_ & revolution’ drove King Manuel II. from the} Australia, Holland having the western part. The 
_ throne and proclaimed a republic. It is governed population in 1926 was 451,604. The 1926-27 
under a Constitution, adopted Aug. 20, 1911, which budget balanced at 1,882,527' escudos Imports, 
|. provides for a National Councli of 164 members, 1925 123 escudos;’ exports, coffee, sandalwood, 
_ elected by direct vote for three years, and an Upper sandal root, copra and Ww. po 711,757 escudos. 
Gout, ait senewabie every” sfee"ears The fb eeaN a 
‘ 01 , ee years. The 
| President is elected by Dot! tamper tour- African. 


" 


ryt"? : ; 
_~—~—sryear term; he appoints’ the Ministers, who. are The Cape Verde Islands, in the North At 
responsible to the Chamber. Voters must be able | longitude 25°, latitude 15°, fourteen in’ nu en 
to read and write. The army is raised by con-| Praia, capital, had a population. of 149,793 in 1922. 
seription and numbers 40,000, with reserves of | of which 4,799 were white. Chief products are — 
- 620,000. ‘The navy personnel is’6,000. coffee, medicinal products, hides and millet. ..The 
Rae ‘he dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there | budget of 1926-27 was: Revenues, 17,504,815 escuidos: 
- is freedom of worship. Primary education jis free | expenditures, 17,111,699 escudos. rl 
and nominally compulsory; the republic has been ortuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 
ay showing inereased interest in education, but the | chief port Bissau, has 2 population Census of 1924 
percentage of illiteracy is about 75. There are | 770,791. In 1927 imports were 34,322,414 escudos; 
three universities. eae chiefly rubber, wax, oils, ivory and hides 
ied After more than a Ned of political unrest ‘the | 34,309,015.. The budget for’ 1928-29 was balan a 
sae Yitbedrared ee ener ree on eg 29, 1926, by | at 734,970,000 escudos, 1 Area ; 
Ys i evolution y tollitary and naval ‘The islands of S. Thome (pop. 58, ‘rin: 
_ officers. President Bernardino Machado, who had | cipe (pop. 4,938), about 135 alles ott ake went Ned it 
_ been elected on Dec. 11, 1925, to succeed President | of Africa in the Gulf of Guinea, form.s provinee 
Teixeira Gomez, resigned, himself resigned. Dis- | wuder a Governor. Chief products are cacao, ffee, 
agreements among the triumvirate of officers who | tnbber and cinchona; exports being valued af 91. 
Fevoluton? an" ane ity ada “uid ont Sty | he buses for "1s26-2f baineeee ay Gs 
, P on i e budge r = é 213, hl 
headed Dy Gen. Carmona. A Wiolent attempt in | escudos. ‘ 2 6-27" balanced at. 10,214,408 
ebruary, 1927, failed to unseat him. Angola, Portuguese West Afric; 000-1 
The country has suffered greatly in the last two | coast line stretching south froin en eay 
years from the depreciation of the escudo. : Congo. It is governed by a High Commi , 
The escudo is the unit of currency, gold par| with la powers. The Dortistions ‘have owned 4t 
being $1.0805. Average of exchange in 1927 was| since 1575. .Its area is 484,800 square miles. 
$0.0503; and in 1928, $0.0447. In. 1928) the capital was moved from v 
« Recent: budgets ‘in escudos are: Loanda where ‘it-had-been for 350 years to 
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Lisboa, nearly 
inland on the rail 2 : 
The native population, census of 1926, was 2,481,- 


a mile above sea level and 225 miles 
way. 


956. There were fifty-two Government schools 
with 4,752 gy The budget for 1927-28 estimated 
revenues at 167,559,760 angolares, and expenditures 


at 166,217,050 lar a - 
eo ean angolares. The debt is about $21, 


Exports in 1927 were valued at £1,814,000, and 
ap ord at £2,420,600. - 

chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
oeal use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. There 
are large de ts of malachite, copper, iron and 
salt, and gold has been found. Diamond output 
was 180,334 carats in 1927. Railway mileage is 1,436. 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa just below the capital, Lou- 
renco Marques. To the west lies*the Union of 
South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the north 
is Tanganyika, formeriy German Africa, but 
Surrendered to the British November, 1919; over 
400 square miles of that territory, the Kionga 


Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919. | 
Mozambique has 428,132 square miles, and a | 


population in 1925 of 3,652,000 natives and 25,000 
whites. The budget estimate for receipts and ex- 
penditures for 1927-28 was 399,701,814 escudos 
($19,985,090). Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, 
beeswax and coal deposits exist. It has vast natural 
resources practically untouched. The principal ports 
are Lourenco. Marques and Beira. In 1926 imports 
were valued at $12,098,420, and exports $9,012,995; 
in are imports, $13,484,000; and exports, $7,- 

40, 5 

Railroads are being pushed, the most important 
line bei: the Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, 347 miles, 
ef which 57 miles is in Portuguese territory ; 460 miles 
are under State Administration; 425 miles are in 
Mozambique Company’s territory. 

In 1927, 774 vessels of 3,693,320 tonnage entered 


- the port of Lourenco Marques, and 594 vessels the 
Beira, 


Port of 
Trade of Portuguese Africa with the 
States was: 


United 


Exports. 
$5,876,439 
11,036,798 
15,684,554 
13,528,204 
11,703,645 

1,473,310 

3,115,888 


ROUMANIA, KINGDOM OF 


ARBA, 122,282 square miles; divided, Old Rou- 
mania, 53,489; additions confirmed by _the 1919 
peace treaties, Bessarabia, 17,146; Bukovina, 
4,030; Transylvania, 22,312; Crisana, 8,038; 
Maramuresh, 6,258; Banat, 11,009. 


POPULATION, _ 17,393,149; divided, Old  Rou- 
mania, 7, 104; Bessarabia (joined March, 
1918), 800,098; Transylvania (joined December, 


1918 2,678,367; Crisana, 1,316,981; Maramuresh, 

66,686; Banat, 1,582,133 {Ceneus of 1917). 
Roumanians by race number 13,000,000. 

CAPITAL, Bucharest; pulation, official estimate 

Dee. 31, hy 375,000. Other cities, Kishinev, 

Chisinan), 175,000; Cernauti, 175,000; Galati, 

; Ploesti ; isoara, 0. b 


i ,000 10, F 
Bt a 100,000;' and Klansenberg (Clug), 


, Mich: hai), born Oct. 25, 1921, son of 
een Pata Carell born Oct 15, 1893, who 
spenounced his right of succession Dec. 31, 
vand: of Princess Helen of Greece, married 
- 10, 1921 and divorced June 21, 1928. 
weeded his grandfather, King Ferdinand I, born 
“in Prussia Aug. 24, 1865, came to the throne Oct. 
41,:.1914, died July 20, 1927. The Dowager 
“Queen is Marie, Princess of Saxe-Coburg and 

ddaughter of Queen Victoria, born 
875, and Married Jan. 10, 1893. 


Gotha, 
Oct 29, . aks 

: > Nicholas, second son oO n 
“Ferdin haters ae. 18, 1903, the Patriarch 
“Miron ‘Christeay and M.. 


Saratzeanu. 

4 Dr. Julio Maniu, Peasants’ Party, Nov. 
10; 1928. °F 

SRoumania; whose history began as a Roman 


colony, was formed within Turkey-in-Europe by 


the union of the Danubian principalities Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in 1861; proclaimed its independence 
May 21, 1877, during the Russo-Turkish War, and 
was so confirmed by the Ls Az orien re pars 
losing: Bessarabia, ae ey, ee ghee 


» 
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tion to Transylvania from Hungary and of Bukovina 
with part of the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, based on 
ethnological. grounds. 

The treaty of the powers ratifying the union of 
Bessarabia to Roumania concluded by Great Britain 
France, Italy and Japan, Oct. 28, 1920, which had 
been ratified by Great Britain and France, was rati- 
fied by Italy March 9, 1927, and thereby became 
effective. Soviet Russia promptly announced that 
not having been a party to the treaty, she declined 
to_admit its validity of power. ‘ 

Roumania is boynded on the north by Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, on the east by the 
Ukraine (Russia) and the Black Sea, on the south by 
Bulgaria and Serbia, and on the west by Yugo-Slavia 
and Hungary. It is about the size of New England, 
New York and New Jersey. For 300 miles the 
Danube forms its southern boundary; the last 250 
miles of its course (from Oltenitza to the Black Sea), 
it flows through Roumania. The Dneister forms its 
northeast boundary for 300 miles, The Carpathian 
Mountains extend from north to south to the middle 
of the country, whence the Transylvanian Alps 
extend 200 miles due west. These mountains formed 
the old western boundary. 

The forests are extensive (18,750,000 acres), and 
the timber industry important. The soil is very 
fertile, making the country a granary of Europe. 
Four-fifths of the population engages in agriculture 
and stock-raising. 

Cereal production in 1928 was: Wheat, 3,551,590 
metric tons from 8,015,920 acres, (2,634,465 tons 
from 7,752,888 acres in 1927); maize, 2,536,937 tons 
from 11,113,730 acres; barley, 1,646,575 tons from 
3,397,525 acres; rye, 300,579 tons from 739,260 acres; 


| and oats, 932,768 tons from 2,790,402 acres. There 


were 394,355 acres planted to sunfiowers. 

The livestock census in 1928 showed: Horses, 
1,944,700; oxen, 4,435,697; buffalo, 189,641; sheep, 
12,800,576; goats, 386,045; and pigs, 2,831,524. 

,Of the forest land 7.390,000 acres are State prop- 
erty of which 2,194,000 are in the Government 
administration and 5,196,000 are managed by pri- 
vate companies under State supervision. Public 
institutions own 3,301,000 acres while 7,531,000 
are private property. The Ministry of Agriculture 
places the value of the Roumanian forests at $347,- 
421,000, the value of arable land at $412,654,000, 
and the value of livestock at $496,000,000, Fisheries 
produce annually about $121,954,000;_ mineral 
products yearly output is about $73,898,000; of 
which crude ofl is about $45,835,000. 

Under the land reforms carried through since the 
armistice 13,099 properties, totaling 14,461,995 


acres, h undergone expropriation by Feb. 15, 
1923. Nov. 15, 1924, nearly half had been 
allotted. In Old Roumania, the ants who had 


peas 
received land numbered 413.932; yet to receive land, 
599,529; in Transylvania,. 335,073 and 503,694; in 
Bukovina, 19,166 and 36,800; while in Bessarabia 
357,016, all entitled to it, had received land. 

Lignite output in 1927 was 2,850,011 metric tons; 
in 1926, 2,731,362; pig iron production was 63,203 
metric tons; in 1926, 62,976; salt, a state monopoly, 
output 1926, 344,062, metric tons. 

The output of petroleum in 1928 was 31,690,391 
barrels: in 1927, 27,263,300; in 1926, 23,314,000; and 
in 1925, 16,646,000. Exports of oil products in 1928 
were 17,394,462 barrels. 

In 1928, 1,113 vessels of 2,482,767 net tonnage 
entered Constanza (the chiet Black’Sea port, popula- 
tion, 30,000); and tonnage clearing Danube ports 
totaled 825,524 (1,662,932 in 1926). The European 
Commission of the Danube, established in 1856 
with sovereign powers over the navigation of that 
river, had its seat at Galatz. 

The Government in June, 1929, let a contract to a 
Swedish engineering firm to construct a navigable 
canal 52 miles long from Bucharest to the Danube 
with harbor works there, which, with electric works, 
will cost about $12,000,000. 

A new Constitution on March 27, 1923, replaced 
the Constitutions of the several countries which 
before had Constitutions—Old Roumania, Bessara- 
bia, Transylvania and Bukovina. It provides for a 
Senate, partly composed of ex-officio members and 
partly of others indirectly elected, and for a Chamber 
of Deputies elected by ‘universal, equal, direct, 
compulsory and secret suffrage, on the basis of the 
resentation of minorities.” Mineral and other 


re 
aubsoil products are nationalized. Special fran- 
chises and monopolies are forbidden. The admin- 


stration is centralized. It carries a sweping Dill 
of rights. 

A new mining law was promulgated July 4, 1924, 
whereby foreign companies are given ten years to 
transfer up to 55 per cent. of their stock to Rou- 
mnanian nationals. This especially_concerns the 
oil fields and has been protested. Very _consider- 
able inereases in the tariffs for protection have been * 


a 


702’ 


—~. made. The capital invested is estimated at $170,- 


000,000, of which.75 per cent. is foreign. 

Military. service is compulsory. -In 1927 the effec- 
tive strength of the army was 12,293 officers and 
128,483' men. 

The navy consists of a small cruiser, six destroyers, 
two scout boats, and four gun boats, with a special 
Danube River naval force of twelve gunboats, nine 
sloops, eedo bo river monitors, eight destroyers and 
seven torpedo boats. 

Of the population in 1918 there were 9,695,000 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, 1,456,000° of the 
Greek Catholic Church, 1,483,000 of the Roman 
Catholie Church, 1,334, 000 Protestants, 17,000 
Armenians, 834, 060 Jews and 44,000 Mohammedans. 
Liberty of "worship is assured. ‘Orthodox clergy are 

paid by the state, other clergy being subventioned. 
The Jews in 1928, received for the first time a State 
subsidy of $60,000. 

Instruction is free and compulsory “wherever 
there are schools.” In 1925-26 there were 13°439 
primary schools with 30,645 teachers and 1°460,408 
pupils, and 816 secondary schools with’ 10,995 
teachers and 195,995 students. There were 20 
universities with 704 professors and 21,442 students. 

The Parliamentary elections on May 25, 1926, 
were held under a law p in March on: the 
Italian Fascist model. The.Government had an 
absolute majority of 200,000, the total popular 
vote for its candidates being 1, 243,909: the National 
Peasant Party having 707,263; "the Bratiano Liberals, 
179,763; the Anti-Semites, 100,889; the Socialists, 
35,570; and the Communists, 26,180. The distri- 
bution’ of deputies under the new law was: Govern- 
ment, 280; National Peasants, 82; Liberals, 15; 
Anti-Semites, yi 

In the election of a new Chamber, July 7, 1927, 
Jon Bratiano, who had been called to the Premier- 
ship again on June 22, gained control of 80% of the 
seats. 

Jon died and his brother, Vintila, was made 
Premier, Nov. 24, 1927. During 1928 the National 
Peasants’ party made powerfu! demonstrations, finally 
demanding of the Regents that Premier Bratiano be 
removed. The Regency yielded and made_ the 
pies ahd leader, Dr. Julio Maniu, Premier, Nov. 

he election of Dec. 12, 1928, returned this 
Chamber of Deputies: National ‘Peasants, 333: 
Liberals (Bratiano. party) 13; Hungarian minorities, 
10; Social Democrats, 8; German - party, 9;° others, 
10: ‘The Peasant party. ‘polled 78% of the Dopular 
vote. The Senate election Dec. 16, returned: Na- 
tional Peasants, 157; Liberals, 26; Hungarian 
minorities, 6; Independents, 1; in addition to* 22 
ex-officio. Senators. 

The Government announced a policy of dteonetar: 
izing the country and decentralizing administration 
and the encouragement of foreign investments. by 
purcing them on a common. basis: with domestic 
nvestments. 

The leu is the unit of currency. The pre-war a 
par was 19.3 cents; the exchange in’ 1926 was 
cents; 0.60 cents in 1927; and 0.61 cents in 1928. on 
Oct. 15, 1929, it was 0.594 cents, The Fate of stabili- 
zation voted’ by Parliament Feb, 7, 1929 was, Leu 
ten milligrams of gold, nine-tenths fine; the Sollee 
= 167,18 lei; the pound sterling =813.58 lel; 
pense franc=6.55 lel, and the Swiss franc= jot 25 


Recent budgets in thousands of lei, are: 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
POQGY(ACDUAL) Co. vee wee 29,933,161 29,250,000 
POZTe (HObUAl) eS eae wees 36;700,000  34°640) 

1928 searunatey) Lt Riga. Mane 38,350,000 38,350,000 
1929 (estimated)............ 37,700,000 37,700,000 


eae bank note circulation on Aug. 31, 1929, was 
20,340 million lei,with a gold reserve at home of 
5,158 million lel, gold held abroad, 3,952 million lei, 
and other foreign assets of 5.793 million lel. 

The public debt as of Jan. 1, 1928, totaled $716,- 
299,884, composed of an equivalent of $552\271 

payable in various foreign currencies, and $164 O38, - 

26,559 million lei of Internal and foreign debts 

Bt le on ete lel). The service of the debt was 
$33,624,0 

A oa te be 000,000 7% 
floated at 88 in New ‘York 
countries on: Feb. 14, 1929. It .was. called 
Monopolies Institute Loan and of it the Swedish 
Match Co, bought $30,000,000 at par. 


Imports and exports in thousands of lei were: 


30+yr.. bonds’ was 
and eleven Kuropesh 


Year. Imports. ports. 
1923... ee edeeeeeceeeeees see 19,455,044 24,610,469 
TP et a ea 26,192,449 823,602 
925... Pha gees 30,098, 29,025,000 
See ee Our 38,011,000 
; . 33,428,547 37,703,178 
veseess 32,145,101. 26} 919/257 
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RUSSIA 
(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.) 

AREA, Land aréa, 8,144,228 square miles (21,352,- 
572 square kilometers). 

POPULATION, census of 1926-27, 147,013,600 
(males, 71, 024,300; females, 75,989, 300). Density, 
18.1 to the square mile. ia 

CAPITAL, Mescow, population, census of Dec., 
1926, 2,025, 947. Other cities, Leningrad, 1,614,- 
oe. Kiev, 513,789; Baku, 452,808; Odessa, 420- 

8: Kharkov, 417,186; Tashkent, 323,613; Rostov 

enti 308,284; Tiflis, 292,9 
Council of People’s Commissars, eae by the Cen- 

tral Executive Committee, April, 1927. 
Chairman of the Council, Alexis I. Rykov. 

Vice Chairmen of the Council, J. E. Rudzutak, V. V. 
Kuybyshev, and V. V. Schmidt. 

Commissar for Army and Navy, K. E. Voroshilov. _ 

Commissar for Trade, A. I. Mikoyan. 

Commissar for Foreign Affairs, George Tchitcherin. | 

Commissar for. Transportation, J. E. Rudzutak.::~. 

Commissar for Pos!s and Telegraphs, N. K. Antipov. 

Commissar for Finance, N. P. Briukhanov. 

Commissar for Labor, N. A. Uglanoy. 

Commissar for Peasants' and Workers’ Inspection, 
G, K. Ordjonikdze. 

Chairman of thr Supreme Economic Council, V. V. 
Kuybyshev. 

Director of Central Statistical Board, V. P..Miliutin. 

Chairmen of the Central Executive Committee 
S.R., M. 1. KalinineG. I. Petrovsky, A.G. Chervia- 
koy, Gazanfar Mussabekovy, Netyrbay Altakov, 
and Faizulla Khodzhayev. 

' Russia stretches across two continents,: ‘from’: the 
North Pacific to the Baltic. It occupies the northern 
part of Asia and the eastern halr of Europe,” from 
the Arctic to the Black Sea. 

On March 12, 1917, the day of the revolution tite 
destroyed liom, Imperial. Russia 
8,764, 386 square miles of territory, with 182,182,600 
(official “revision” estimate a 198) of popilk ation; 
this included 131,796,800 ‘in 
13,229,100 in the Caucasus, -10) 377.900 In Si Siberia: 
and 11,254,100 in the Central Asiatic provinces. 

The changes wrought by the World: :War, the 
revolutionary movements In minor 
decrees of the Allied and > Associated vernments 
and Bony otiations of the - Russian Socialist, Federal 
Soviet. Republic as to political. and economic. rela- 
tions brought .dismemberment. to the old’ empire 
and great modifications of. lorteeede = relationship 
toward the new federation (U. S. R.)_ of many 
of the old districts re Seinen ‘Five indepetcient 
states have he west. In 1920 the pore 
Soviet Goverment concluded Mewes oh of 
with each: Esthonia, Feb. 2; mane hase Subs 13; 12; 
Eewie Aug. 11; Poland, Oct. 12 cd; 

14; which recognized 

ont each’ or provided for further settlement.’ , 

same year agreement was reached by the . 

Powers whereby. Roumania received 

taken from her in. 1878, subject to. later 

by Russia. The former Turkish 
taken in 1878, was renoun by_the Sov 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, mine 3,: i918. 
area and Bounteaians lost’ were: 
yaar 


ove tle 1151128, "680" 1 Dat 000 


Miles, 
Poland (independent).......... 4 
Finland SA a ds: 38 


Bessarabia (to, Roumania)...... : 
Kars area, (Geml-sutonomotis). 


‘Total a siaete pte mina: Sichvrercm bre 260,493 2a689,600 
 Gnarist territory of the U. 8S, S. 


of ihe ist Empire; the present ee wig 
RUSSIAN STATES IN 1929. |, | 
Many political reassignments ‘hay £ 
under Bolshevik control. The co abe = ee 
square kilometers, population and capitals of the 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as 


Finlan 
the: territorial limitati tions ! 


I 


Mad? ew 2 


Phin ~ —— ee Se as a . ’ _— 
sg Foreign Countries— Russia. 703 
di a a . ~ — 
» by the Treaty of Union July 6, 1923, with the The White Russian Scviet Socialist R c 
, addition of the Uzbek S. S. R. and the Turkoman capital Minsk, was proclaiméd January Pins: 
: S. S. R. in 1924, and Tajikistan in October, 1929, | It has a population of 4,983,900 census of December, 
Sardis to the census of December, 1926, are as | 1926, and an area of 126,792 square kilometers. It 
‘ollows: ‘ eccupies six former counties of the Minsk province 
Constituent Republics Area, Sq. K. Pop. 1926 and parts of the old Smolensk, Vitebsk and Gomel 
Russian S. F.S. R.........19,757,953 100,858,000 | Provinces. 
White Russian S.S. R... 126.7 4,983, Under the Czars White Russia was the pale of 
Ukrainian S.S. R.......... 451731 29/020'300 | settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
Transcaucasian S. F. 184,49 5,850,700. | greatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
Turkoman S. § 491.216 ,030,500 | racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
Uzbek 8. S. R.... 240,388 447,600 | field for military operations. The racial composition 
Tajikistan S. S. R.... 100,000 822,600 | is White Russians 72.2%, Great Russian 14.1%, 
, Saal Se eee Jews 10.6%, Poles 2%, other nationalities 1.1%. 
eS. Eiegt DL CUNT oben. > .21,352,572 147,013,600 The country is agricultural, the soil largely marshy 


In the above list the Transeaucasian 8S. F. S.‘\R. 
represents a union of three Soviet Socialist Republics 


as follows: 

_ Name. Population. Capital City. 
Pimeratie ss o5 os oe west 2,312,000 Baku 
Armenine’s. ..0 2.) 870,700 Erivan 

Oe er See 2,668,000 Tiflis 


The eleven Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics 


Gn the R. S. F. 8. R. with their capitals and total 
populations, are as follows: 
A. S. S. Republic Population Capital City 
i SR Be .695,000 Ufa 
Buryat-Mongol ....... 491,300 Yerkhneudinsk 
SBIVASEL. 5 nese pee owe 94,500 Cheboksary 
Crimean..... Saas cates “ 714,100 Simferopol 
Daghestan..... eccceces 788,100 Makhach-Kala 
* German-Volga.....-.-- 571, Pokrovsk 
BRATCNIAI So -0-0,0 « 00000 269,700 Petrozavodsk 
SR AZAK. oc ow cnceccs ces 6,491,700 Kzyl Orda 
Kirghiz. .... ems via ep < 93,100 Frunze 
. 2 ae ee ,594,000 Kazan 
YARUG. 20. cee ee eee 278,800 Yakutsk 


‘of each, follow. The Adig 
_Cheehen Area, the Circassian Area, the Ingush Area 
‘and the North Ossetian Area have no urban settle- 
“ments, and their administrative centers are towns 
soutside their own borders. The areas are: 

Krasnodar 
Izhevsk 
Grozny 
Vladikavkaz 
Nalchik 


Elista 
Bataipashinsk 
Chimbai 
Ust-Sysolsk 
Yoshkar-Ola 
Viadikavkaz 
Ulala 


ous S, S. R., in 


The Autono’ the Ukrainian 
8.8. R. is: 


WAGIAAVIAMS sc wists bee 2nie:t «es 572,000. Balta 

The three Autonomous Republics in the Trans- 
eaucasian Federation follow: 
Nakhichevan (Azerbaijan). -105, a Nakhichevan 


Abkhasian (Georgia) ....-.. i Sukhum 
Adjar (Georgia). ......+.-- 131,300 Batum 

. The two Autonomous areas in the Transcaucasian 
Federation are: 


b. in Karabakh (Azer- 
Goaeiat (AZ€™" 195.200 Stepanakert 


*! paijan 
“South Ossetian (Georgia) 


population and Ukrainians 21.2 per cent. Growth 
f population is about 3,500,000 annually. 
pe he Dopulatlon of tee tices). for. 1026. are a8 
viet her political orga 01 

es: Ural, 6,786,800; North Caucasian, 8,363,100; 
~ Siberia, 8,691,000. , f 


_ THE CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS. 


Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
: Moscow, (Soviet Russia preper) 
: og Pape ane 
vn! and includes 9: ef its _terr 

sl site tion, census of December, 1926, was 100,858,- 
te the 


“on the west, to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and 


© the lark and Caspian seas and the borders of Persia, 


Russi thr 
the greeyitonomous republics and 
 <qomous areas are representative of 
__..aninor national groups. 


{ the Northern Caucasus, 
a, three provinces oo fa T 


thirteen auto- 
its. principal 


iy 
a 


and lacking in fertility. The lack of land was'so great 
that it could not be solved by the expropriating the 
large holdings. Some 250,000 acres have been added 
to the farm lands by drainage, and it is planned to 
increase this to 5,400,000 acres during the next 
three years. 

The principal industries are wood-working, linen, 
matches, leather, confections, oil pressing, glass, 
paper, foodstuffs. a 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 


capital Kharkov, is the most densely populated of the - 


Constituent Republics having 19.7% of the U.S.S. R. 
population in 2% of the area, its population, census 


of December, 1926, being 29,020,300, with an area- 


of 451,731 square kilometers. The Ukrainian 
8. S. R. was proclaimed in December 1917 and formed 
in December, 1919. It borders on the Black Sea, with 
Poland and Rumania on the west and southwest. 

Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies, etc. There are 
also about 800,000 Ukrainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. The city population includes 
47.5% Ukrainians, 25% Russians, and 22.7% Jews. 
Three-fourths of the schools teach in the Ukrainian 
language. Workers form 85.2% of the population, 
farmers 6%, and office employes 4.2%. 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet Union. 
Sugar beets and oil seeds are important crops and 
livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 


In the Donetz Basin the Ukraine has a huge 


storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 
roduced 75% of the coal mined in the country, 
0% of the iron and a large proportion of the man- 
ganese. There are heavily developed chemical and 
dye industries, salt mines, etc. Electric power 
development is making rapid advances and in the 
rural districts over 200,000 farms are supplied with 
current. On the Dnieper River the largest hydro- 
electric development in Europe is under construction, 
with an ultimate capacity of 455,000 kilowatts. 

The Transcaucasian Socialist Federal Soyiet 
Republic, capital Tiflis, represents the union of 
Azerbaijan, formed Apri], 1920, Armenia, formed 
December, 1920, and Georgia, formed February, 
1921, joined in December, 1922, in a single Con- 
stituent Republic. The population, censtis of 
December, 1926, was 5,850,700, and the area 134,492 
square kilometers. Azerbaijan has a population of 
2,313,200, capital Baku. Armenia has a population 
of 875,000, capital Erivan. Georgia has a population 
of 2,660,900, capital Tiflis. Azerbaijan contains one 
gutonomous republic and Georgia two. 

In addition to Armenians, Azerbaljan ‘Turks, 
Georgians, Russian, Germans, Greeks and Persians, 
the ey es ed population includes many small 
nationalities such as Abkhages, Adjarians, <Aisors, 
Jews, Kurds, Ossetes, Talishes, Tats, etc. Each of 
the nationalities maintains its own language, customs 
and habits. Some like the Georgians and enians, 
have a civilization over a thousand years old, while 
others until recently have had no written language. 

Azerbaijan has at Baku the most important oil 
field in Russia, Georgia in Chiaturi possesses the 
greatest known deposits of manganese. Other indus- 
tries include copper mining, cotton ginning, silk 
spinning, leather factories, tanning plants, saw mills, 
dairies. Many new electrification projects are 
recently completed or in construction. Newly dis- 
covered natural riches include deposits of lead, zine, 
silver, asbestos and pumice stone. Cotton is the 
principal crop. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were ee in 1924. The Uzbek S. S. R., 
capital Askabad, had a population of 5,278,200, 
census of December, 1926, and an ares of 340,388 
square kilometers. The Turkoman &. S. R., capital 
Samarkand, had a population of 1,030,500 and an 
area of 491,216 square kilometers. The area includes 
9 new regrouping of Khiva and Bokhara. 
Tsarist Government conquered this territery at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and suppressed 
all national independence and culture. 

Cotton is the chief crop. Vineyards, fruit orchards 


The” 


Cin 


—and silk growing are. also important. Irrigation is a 
necessity to agriculture and many large projects are 
under way, The five-year plan calls for an extension 
of the irrigated area to 3,400,000 dessiatins (9,180,000 
acres). ‘There is a- marked -deveiopment in cotton 
textile plants, ginning, coal mining, the oil industry. 
the.salt industry. ; 

Tajikistan was raised from an - Autonomous 
Republic in Uzbekstan to a Federal State in October, 
1929. Its area is-about 100,000 square miles and its 
population, census of 1926, is 822,600. -It is in the 
extreme south of Central Asia and borders on 
Afghanistan and China. The Tajiks speak Farsit. 
The mineral resources of the country are believed to 
be great. The Soviet authorities, have done their 
utmost. to develop. Tajikistan, having spent about 
90 million rubles up to 1928 and the country’s budget 
has risen to 40 million rubles. The area under cotton 
in 1929 was about 250,000 acres. 

The flag of the U. 8S. S. R. is red_ bearing in the 
upper left canton a golden sickle and a golden ham- 
mer crossed, surmounted by a red star edged with 
gold, titi canton is separated by a gold band from 
the field. 


THE NEW FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


The All-Russian Central. Executive Committee 
(of 286: members) on July 4,°1923, in Moscow, 
unanimously approved of a.new Federal Constitu- 
tion for the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
The committee on July 6, acting as a temporary 
_Federal Parliament, elected Federal Commissars 
according to its provisions. 

The Soviet republics that ‘‘united in a Federal 
state’ in the agreement were the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, which now includes 
Siberia and the Far Eastern Republic, The Ukraine, 
White Russia, and the Transcaucasian Federated 
Socialist Soviet Republic (Azerbaijan, Georgia and 
Armenia). The constitution was drawn up -on 
the assumption that other states and dependencies 
will. adhere to it and provides that ‘‘each federated 
republic has the right of freely withdrawing from 
the union.” There is no Bill of Rights. 

Universal suffrage of all citizens above eighteen 
years is provided in the Constitutions of the six 
Constituent “Republics, save that employers of 


» labor for profit (except farmers employing labor), 


. 


t 


persons who do no socially useful work, and mem- 

ers of the clergy may not vote. There is no provision 
for ‘a direct vote. District. Soviet Congresses choose 
delegates to the Soviet Congress of the Union on a 
new basis of one delegate for every 25,000 voters 
in the city Soviets, and for every 125,000 inhabitants 
in the provincial Soviets. 

The supreme organ of authority is the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, of upwards of 2,000 members, 
which meets at least once in two years. It is composed 
of representatives of town and township Soviets, and 
of provincial councils of Soviets. 

. During intervals between the All-Union Congresses 
supreme authority devolves upon the Central 
Pxecutive Committee, consisting of the Council of 
the Union and the Council of Nationalities. The 
Council of the Union (450 members, originally 371) 
is elected by the All-Union Congress trom representa- 
tives of the six constituent republics, in proportion to 

their population. The Council of Nationalities (139 
members) is formed of representatives of the Con- 
stituent and Autonomous Republics, 5 delegates 


. from each, and of representatives of autonomous 


' 


areas, one delegate from each. Members. of the 
Council are elected at the Republican and regional 
congresses of Soviets. 4 

The Central Executive Committee selects a 
Presidium of 27 members, to which the powers of the 
Committee are delegated while the Committee is pot 
in session. The Presidium consists of nine members 
representing the Presidium of the Couneil of the 
Union, nine representing the Presidium of the 
Council of Nationalists and nine elected by the two 
Councils in joint session. 

The Central Executive Committee selects the 
members of the Council of People's Commissars 
which serves as the executive body of the Soviet 
State, responsible to the Executive Committee and its 
Presidium. The Council has a chairman and three 
vice-chairmen, and eight members. with portfolios 
(commissars) as follows: Foreign Affairs, Army and 
Navy, ‘Transport, Posts and Telegraphs, Trade, 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, Labor and 
Finance, In addition the Chairman of the Supreme 
Economie Council and the Director of the Central 
Statistical Board have seats in the Council. The six 
Constituent Republics similarly have their Councils 
of Commissars, reduplicating. the Government port- 
folios of Workers’ and Peasants’ Tnspection, Labor, 
Finance and. Supreme Economic Council, and in 
addition having Commissariats for Agriculture, 
Internal Affairs, Justice, Education, Health and 
Social Welfare. 
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-tionary efforts of the Federated Republics in the 


The Central Executive. Commitee, which must - 
meet three times a year, issues legal codes, decrees 
ordinances and orders, combines the legislative and J 
administrative work of the Union-and defines the j 
activities of the Presidium, and of the Council of 
People’s Cornmissars...It bas the right to annul | 
and suspend: the decrees, etc., of the Presidium 
and of the Soviet Congress of tne several states, 
and of other authorities. . 

All decrees, dispositions, etc., must be published 
in the six principal languages current in the. 
Federated Republics (Russian, Ukrainian, White 
Russian, Georgian, Armenian and Turkish-Tartar). 

Each participating state nas also its own Com- t 
missats of Agriculture, the Interior, Justice, Public 
Education, Sanitation and Social Welfare. ~ 

he Supreme Court of the Union, attached tor 

the Central Executive Committee, gives the Supreme... 
Courts in the Constituent. Republics guiding inter-) } 
pretations on Federal legislation, and: the legisla-~ 
tion of the Constituent Republics: decides legal 
conflicts between Constituent Republics, and: 
examines cases of accusation against high officials: ! 
of the Union. g i 

Land and natural resources are held in trust by 
the Government for the general population, ‘and: 
may not.be acquired by private title. Every citizen’ 
is entitled to secure land for cultivation, the form: 
of tenure being that of perpetual leasehold. Natural 
resources are exploited by the state trusts, by mixed”. 
companies, under concession, in’ which’ the state»: 
has a participating interest, or by private com- 
panies under concession. Such private concessions),. 
run for a limited period of years (generally fifteen). - 
The transport system as well as pasts, telephones. 
and telegraphs, are operated as Government depart-; 
ments. Industry is conducted largely.-by state; 4 
trusts. Private factories employing not over twenty,. 
persons may be operated without formality. For. . 
enterprises employing from twenty-one. to ‘one 
hundred’ persons permission of local authorities is, | 
necessary, and for larger enterprises a special Teens ie 
or concession agreement from the Government is. 
required.'. Many industrial enterprises 
ducted by the cooperatives. Universal military. 
service is incumbent.. Non-producers (i:e., persons 
not engaged in socially useful work) may not’ vote’ ~ } 
and are exempt from army service. oe ae 

The united governmental Political Department “ 
of the union is established to “‘unite the revolu-’, 


wi pow 


are cols 


Seer the 


bes ty against the political and economic counter="’ 
u and bans. — 
ditry”’ and to direct the activities of the local organs” 
which will function under a special law. Bee | 
This new Constitution was ratified with some: cd 
ae changes by the Second Soviet Congress, Janu" 
, e as 
The fifth All-Union Con; of Soviets met. in | 
May, 1929. There were 1,678 voting delegates and | 
887 consulting delegates. The delegates included 
374 women, of whom 258 were voting delegates. Of 4 
voting delegates 1,199 were members of the Com- | 
munist Party and 164 of the Communists Youth 
League. More than half of the delegates, or52%, 
were industrial workers, 23% were peasants, 25% 
intellectual workers, including membersof the . pro- = 
fessions. Over two-thirds of the delegates were under : 
forty years, only 5% over fifty. Fifty-eight different 


nationalities within the Soviet Union were repre- 
oad in the Congress. The Congress meets b ti . ; 


THE POLITICAL BUREAU, : 
No mention of the all-powerful Central Committee: 


of the Communist Part : 
. or revised, yearly, numbers)’ - 


This committee, elect > 
feoya ite mogibare wie Pea Dea es ee 
e Political Bureau, ee 

reai rulers of Russia, aay fi co ya 
Members of the Political Bureau of the Com-= 


Rykov, Stalin, Tomsky, Kuybyshey and Rudzutak’ .. 
Substitutes—Petrovsky, Uglanov, Andreyev. oat: 1 
Mikoyan, Kaganovich, Kosior, Chubar. . Pl ons. ; - 


Secretary-General is Joseph 


The Third (Red Communist: 
founded by Lenin in the Krem! 
Bukharin was chairman of the 
moved in August, 1929. 
pointed. 


iio 
ian | 
Communists of ae 


The membership of the Communis' Party int ihe af 
given as 1, A89- 


full members and 397,980 candidates on probation, ~ 
Oct... 1, 27 it was 785, ? d 
Cennldtene: 5,298 members and 4: TAG... 


Normal diplomatic relations: have been  estab- 
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lished between the Soviet Union and the following 


countries: Afghanistan, Arabia, ustria, China, 

France, 
Italy, Japan, 
olia, Norway, 
Great 


tions in 


. treaty but no diplomatic relations. ~ 
. The Administration made known on Sept, 13, 
1926, that the attitude of the United States toward 
the recognition of Russia had not been modified. 
‘The status of the Russian debt to the United States 
as shown by the Treasury ledgers on Aug. 1, 1926, 
was: Net, $187,729,750; sales of war material, 
$406,082; obligations on account of relief supplies, 
furnished under the act of Feb. 25, 1919, $4,465,465. 
Total net principal, $192,601,297. As of Nov. 15, 
1925, unpaid interest. due aggregated $68,390,105, 
bringing the total debt as of that date to $260,- 
991,402. There was also $75,000,000 of bankers’ 
loans overdue and unpaid, and the value of American 
property confiscated in Russia was estimated as 
over $400,000,000. Russia is not a member of the 
League of Nations. 

The Soviet Government on August 19, 1928, 
authorized its representative to sign the Kellogg Pact 
in Paris and on the same day the Pact was ratified 
by the Presidium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittees. 


7 On the initiative of the Soviet Government a protocol 


at 
“10 


ei 
ol 


was signed in Moscow, Feb. 9, 1929, with repre- 

. “sentatives of the Governments of Esthonia, Latvia, 
id and Roumania making the Kellogg Pact 
immediately effective as among the five signatory 
Governments. All five Governments ratified the 
which was also adhered to by Turkey 

(Feb. 27), Persia (April 3) and Lithunia (April 5). 

‘The Communist Party faced bitter opposition in 
its ranks at the Fourteenth Party Congress, Decem- 
ber, 1925, when Trotzky, Gregory Zinoviev, Leon 
Kameney and others bitterly criticized Stalin, 

parin, Kalinin and their supporters, charging 
that the latter were leading the party away from 
communism into capitalism and intensifying the New 
Economie Policy. The Congress upheld Stalin and 
the Government bloc headed by Kalincn and Rykov 
by anoverwhelming majority. Trotzky, Kameney, 
Sokolnikov and others, after a period of quiet, per- 
sisted in their agitation despite the party’s decision 
against them and were eventuaily removed from their 
Government positions and finally expelled from the 
party, as was also Zinoviev. In January, 1928. the 
leaders of the opposition, some 30 in ali, were ordered 
to leave Moscow to reside in various designated more 
or less remote points until further notice. Since that 
time most of Trotzky’s associates have composed 
their differences with the party majority and been 
restored to responsible positions. The intransigeant 
Protaky was exiled from the country in the spring 
. of 1929 and has since been living in Turkey. In the 
spring. of 1929 another smaller schism in the party 
arose among leaders who op the majority plan 
for the rapid industrialization of the country. Buk- 
harin and Tomsky were mentioned as leaders of this 
new opposition. After the party decision on the 
program, Bukharin was reliey of his posts as 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Third Interna- 
tionaliand as editor of the pares. organ Pravda, and 
Tomsky of his ition as Chairman of the Central 
Couneil of Trade Unions. 

Bidtication in the Soviet Union follows the general 
American plan of being a charge against the Con- 
stituent Republies and against local budgets. About 
two-thirds of the appropriations are local. 

expenditures under th budgets for popular 
education were $317,200,000 in 1926-27, $425,330,000 
in 1927-28, and about $500, 000 in 1928-29. : 

fafistics for elementary and secondary schools 


Bg oe 
: Is. upils._ — ‘ S. 
1orhi4 walle 104,60 245,988 1,790 563,480 
1925-26 25) 101-193, '-9:487, 110 + 1,640. -7 et 
1926-27.......-108,424 9,903,439 1,708 784,8' 


16,373 10,502,964 1,819 805,369 
7 universities with 143,100 students 
’ =! 18 compared with 124 universities with 
606 seadents i 1926-27, In 1927-28 there were 
workers’ faculties with 54,700 students, as com- 


927-28... 1.0 
here were 1 


n Te eae of about’ 50,000 schools for adult 


~ ititerates have been operated during the nast three 


* Pal 


with 109 workers’ faculties with 45,702 students | 
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years, In these about 1,500,000 persons annual 
have been taught to read and write FF 4 

Under the census of 1926-27 the percentage of 
literacy among males over 7 years was 65.4 and 
ee a hema nee of 1897, the lasq 

nsus e the war, - 
vely 37.8 and ik ae the figures were respect: 
tary service is compulsory. The Red Army, 
according to Commissar Voroshilov numbers 562,000 
men, including territorial cadres and frontier guards. 
About 84 per cent. are peasants and 11 per cent. 
workmen. The budget of 1929-30 carries $438,100,- 
wy <3 ene defense. 

Tac Vision contains three infantry regim 
and numbers 8,700 if on the trontion oF 6724 it 
In the interior, with 48 guns in the first instance 
and 16 in the latter. The allotment Is: Russian, 39 
divisions; Turkestan, 4; Georgian, 1; Azerbaijan, 1: 
Armenian, 1; Far Eastern Republic, 2. There are 
between 40 and 60 batteries of heavy artillery, and 
14 cavalry divisions. Much attention is given to 
aviation and the corps has (1926) 2,000 good ma- 
chines. The navy is being built up but is at present 
inconsiderable, and accurate figures of its strength 
are “lg pene Wee ; 

(For the growth of Bolshevik control see T 
World Almanac for 1925, pages 660-61.) Pat 


CHANGES IN POLICIES, 

During the past few years there have been certain 
modifications of internal policy. In 1925 existing 
restrictions on private trade were ameliorated, the 
taxes on private enterprises lowered and credit made 
easier. For a time there was a revival of private 
trading, but this is now steadily decreasing under the 
increased competition of the cooperatives. Inthe 
retail trade turnover in 1927-28 the cooperatives 
handled 62.4%, private traders 24.2% and State 
organizations. 13.4%.. In wholesale trade most of the 
business is done .by wholesale distributors of the 
Government trusts and syndicates, with private 
trade playing a negligible part. 

An important decree of April 1925 permitted 
farmers to employ hired labor the year round under 
the established regulations on wages, social insurance, 
ete. During the rush seasons the working day may be 
increased beyond the legal eight-hour limit for 
such labor. 

In September, 1928, the Soviet Governmént 
announced a program of extension and liberalization 
of the policy of granting concessions to foreigners. 
The new policy included the importation of construc- 
tion materials duty free and simplification of the 
taxing scheme. Fields thrown -ofen for concessiona- 
ries included mining, production of machinery, paper 
pulp, artificial silk, automobiles, tanned leather, fuel, 
electric plants, timber, cotton and sugar growing, 
dairying, building construction. Earlier in the month 
it bad been announced that the W. A. Harriman Com- 
pany was giving up its concession to exploit the 
manganese fields of Chiaturi, begun in 1925. The 
steady fall in the world price of manganese had made 
the venture unprofitable. The concession was taken 


over by a Soviet trust. The Harriman investment of . 


$3,450,000 in ‘the enterprise was to be repaid in the 
course of 15 years, with interest at 7%. There were 
68 foreign concessions in operation on Feb. 1, 1929 
eight held by Americans. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN. 


An ambitious five-year plan for economic develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union was finally adopted by the 
Soviet Congress in May, 1929, after several revisions 
upward. The plan had been in tentative operation 
since Oct. 1, 1928, the beginning of the 1 year 
1928-29. The plan as adopted provides for an in- 
crease of 133 per cent. in the industrial output 
during the period and an increase of 55 per cent. in 
agriculture. The plan provides for total new invest- 
ments of some $33,300,000,000 during the period, 
including $8,500,000,000 for industry and $12,000,- 

,000 for agriculture, with large sums for trans- 
port, electrification and housing. Imports for the 
period are set at $3,200,000,000, mostly machinery 
ant raw materials, and exports about $400,000,000 

gher. 

Under the plan promuioeitg of key products in 
927-2 


state grain 
collectiv 
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geologic’ feature {s the. Russian. steppes — broad _ 
plains: of shifting sandy formation. —. pat g 

In. the main, however, Russia proper begins in 
the centre with a series of low tablelands, and 
slopes in the direction of the Baltic, Black and — 
Caspian’ Seas, and toward’ the White Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean to the north. : 

The Ural Mountains form the boundary between 
Russia proper and the main body of Asia; the 
Caucasian Mountains are on the southern line, ~ 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Extensive 
forests occupy much of the central portions, total 
forest area being about 500,000 square miles. 

The rivers are important as actual or potential 
channels of commerce—the Dneiper and Dniester, 
flowing into the Black Sea, the Dneiper being part 
of the proposed trans-European waterway from the 
Black Sea at Odessa to the Baltic Sea at Danzig; 
the Volga and Ural flowing into the Caspian Sea; 
the Neva flowing into the Gulf of Finland; and the 
Petchora flowing into the Arctic Ocean. There are 
42,091 miles of rivers, lakes and canals navigable 
for_steamers. 

The areas controlled by Russia comprehend 
nearly every material natural resource of modern 
civilization—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
every variety of timber, excepting tropical, every 
character of cereals, vegetable and fruit lands; 
being as near to self-contained, economically, as 
any other power, excepting the British Empire. _ 

Approximately 500,000,000 acres of forested areas 
are to a large degree potentially agricultural when 
the timber has been removed. The by and large 
estimate is that, under development such as has 
been attained in other civilized countries, Russia 
would have close to 700,000,000 acres of cultivable 
lands, or the equivalent of more than 1,000, 
square miles of actu: tilled lands, which is more 
than like areas in the United States. e- 
we. are ned large mineral resources in the Ural” | 
with American firms, some of which were furnishing Soe pe or bin Ses ny itocamiten a oe its 
as many as thirty-flve technical men. The firms | in Northwestern Siberia was reported in 1925. Jn 
included General Electric Company, Ford Motor | 1927 the Geological Committee reported huge deposits 
Company, Radio Corporation of America, Hugh L. | of potash in the Solikamsk district of the West Ural 
Cooper & Co., Freyn Engineering Company: ion. The supply in a surveyed area of four square 

The five-year plan envisages the completion of | mijes was estimated .at 68,000,000 metric tons. 
three major economic projects. These are: 1—The | Exploitation was begun in 1928. esd 
Dnieprostroy hydroelectric development, the largest Tixaevetnpot hydraulic resources are estimated ai 


hydroelectric plant in Europe, begun in 1927, to cost 
16,000,000... 2—The ‘Turkestan-Siberian Railway, | ©2/°50,000- horse Dower, coal reserves at 475,000,- 


$1 

950 miles, begun. in 1927, to cost $100,000,000. 3— e : fA > Pay 
The Volga-Don Canal, which will give Russia's chief tons, iron 2,782,000,000 metric tons exclusiveof the 
inland waterway a deep-water port on the Black Sea, 


_ -At-the close of 1928-29 it was announced that the 
plan schedule for the year had been exceeded. In- 
dustrial production, a8 compared for the previous 
year, had: increased 24 per cent., as compared with 
21.4’ per cent. provided under the plan. In agri- 
culture, acreage under both State and collective farms 
was well above the program, collective farms alone 
aggregating over 10,500,000 ‘acres. 

‘In connection with the intensive development of 
industry under the five-year plan, the Council: of 
People’s Commissars on Aug. 26, 1929, issued a 
decree for the installation of an unbroken working 
week. Under this plan factories will operate’ 360 
days in a year, while labor will operate under a 
stagger system by which the weekly day of rest will 
be distributed among the days of the week for various 
groups. In addition to the weekly rest days there 
will be five national holidays during the year. This 
plan, it was stated, had been put in tentative opera- 
tion in several hundred plants, with a resultant in- 
crease of 10 to 20% in weekly production. The 
general extension of the 7-hour working day is part 
of the new plan: At the end of 1928-29, thirteen per 
cent of Soviet industrial workers were on a 7-hour 
schedule. _ 

The Soviet Academy of Sciences has sponsored an 
alternative plan for the continuous working week 
which involves a revision of the calendar. Under 
this scheme each month wouid consist of six weeks 
of five days each, one day out of five being a rest day 
arranged on the stagger system. . In addition there 
would: be five general holidays distributed through 
the year. The All-Union Council of Trade Unions 
and the Commissariat for Labor have indorsed the 
five-day week. 

Under the five-year plan hundreds of foreign 
engineers and technicians are being engaged to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of Soviet industry, under 
so-called technical assistance contracts.. By October 
1, 1929; thirty of such contracts had been concluded 


What Russia was capable of! producing , befol 
to cost $85,000,000.. In September, 1929, it was re- ig... berare 
potted that the Dnieprostroy construction was the war and the Bolsh revolution was shown in 


pro- 
ceeding under schedule and the Turkestan-Siberian 
Railway, then two-thirds completed, would be 
finished a year ahead of schedule. Construction on 
the Volga-Don. Canal is slated to begin in 1930. 

Trade union membership was 11,060,400 In De- 
cember, 1928, as compared with 10,441,100 at the 
beginning of that year. 

Unemployment on Jan. 1, 1928, was reported as 
1,352,000. On Oct. 1, 1928, it was 1,374,000. 

Membership in cooperative societies Oct. 1, 1928, 
was upwards of 38,000,000, as compared with 9,892,- 
900 on Oct. 1, 1924. The cooperatives handled 62.4% 
of the retail trade in the country in 1927-28 and about 
10% of the foreign trade. The trade turnover of the 
consumers’; agricultural and. handicraft cooperatives 
in 1927-28 was $11,093,099,000,. as compared with 
$7,388,000,000 the previous year. 

The Consumers’ Cooperatives Oct. 1, 1928, in- 
cluded 28,616 societies operating 85,028 stores. 
Membership was 22,561,000, and .the turnover for 
1927-28 ‘was $7,499/945, as compared with $5,000,- 
000,000 the previous year. The agricultural Coopera- 
tives represented 128,200 societies with 15,000,000 
members. The turnover for 1927-28 was $2,400,414,- 


the official statistics of the former empire 
in The World Almanac for 1923. i mire 


AGRICULTURE. . 


During the revolution over 1,080,000,000 acres of 
and belonging to the landowners were acquired ' by 
the peasantry. . In addition’ the peasants seized and 
distributed among themselves over 48,000,000 acres 
belonging to the richer strata of the acc pet In 

for Food. 


and meadows, were less than 14. 
cent. between 14:5 and 35.7 nest Pea eae 
Upwards of 85% of the ple live by culture. 


arable land is in the hands of the s f : 
nontheeans tae sown — in ae Aras 117,960,000 
ectare = 2. acres), aS com , 
112,980,000 hectares in 1028. 'Aren Sonne Dae 
was 95,790,000 hectares, as com with 92,120,000 
hectares In 1928, The gross grain crop in 1936,,1927, 
and 1928, in thousands of metric tons (peasant faris! — 


2 


only): : : 


000, as compared with $1,544,485,000 the previous 1927. 
year. The Handicraft Cooperatives. had 11,047 | Rye. 23,994 
societies with 616,000 members Oct. 1, 1927. Their | Wheat 20'464 
turnover for 1927-28 was $1,192,740,000. Barley 4:408 

During the past few years the metric system has | Oats. . 12,858 
been put in general use. Buckwhea‘ "752 

Realizing that prohibition had failed. and had | Millet. 31312 
event about the almost universal illicit distilling | Corn..... 3/398 
of strong and bad home brew, the Government on | Other grains. 15532 


October 4, 1925 authorized the distilling of 40% 
vodka by the Government monopoly. Production in 
hectoliters was 1,804,000 in 1926-27, 1,577,000 in 
1925-26. It was 4,636,000 in 1913. In 1929 the sale 


76,562 71,718 
Other crops’in thousands of metric tons: 


of vodka on Sundays and holidays was forbidden. ~1926.°. 1927. 
;969 , 41,218 
_ RESOURCES OF RUSSIA. oes ae 
1 ‘BIL 

The Russian domains comprehend eve has 
climate except the distinctly yropieal. “ane aii ais $98 
varied topography. It has vast plains, some virtu- 518 
ally’ desert, some actually or potentially productive; 157 126 


many high mountain ranges, and a distinctive 


_» Live stock estimate for 1928 ee farms only) 

_, Was: Horses, 31,978,600, cattle, 66,791,800 sheep and 

goats 136,190,200, hogs, 25,233,500. 

Grain Bs a for the fiscal year 1927-28 fell to 

less than ,000 tons as compared with over 2,500,- 

000 tons the previous year. Before the war they 
averaged 10,740,000 tons. 

Fur exports in 1927-28 were $58,400,000 as com- 
‘pared with $41,400,000 in 1926-27. 

The catch of fish in 1927 was 787,900 metric tons 
as compared with 758,500 tons in 1926. Exports of 
fish were valued at $6,417,000 in 1927-28 as compared 
with $3,811,000 the previous year. 


es PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, 


Petroleum deposits constitute one of the most 
important of the many natural resourees of the 
country. The entire Industry is nationalized. Pro- 
_ duction in the three principal fields, Baku, Grozny 
and Emba, is organized under three trusts. Market- 
lng is in the hands of the Federal Naphtha Syndicate. 
During the world war and the revolutionary period 
much damage was done to the oil properties, and 
after peace was restored the industry was ham 
for a time by inadequacies of equipment and of 
transport. Widespread adoption of American 
mechinery and drilling methods, and a rapid increase 
in electrification, haye placed the industry on a 
higher productive basis than before the war. 

-The Soviet Union stands third among the oil-pro- 
ducing countries. The new pipe line between Grozny 
Sad the Black Sea port of Tuapse (391 miles) was 
completed in November, 1928, and the new Baku- 
Batum pipe line was nearing completion in 1929. 
England became the principal country for oil export 
in 1929, followed by Italy, Germany, Spain and 
Turkey. Oil production and exports (in metric tons): 


Production, Exports 


Det Aine Sets G25" e owes Fee 9,215,911 — 947,700 
1926-27...... Ser ae ie 10'184:000 2,038/800 
1 TN SOE RS ci 11/502,000 2,683,700 
1928-29 (preliminary)......... 13,700,000 3/500,000 


©oal production was 41,300,000 metrie tons for 
1928-29 (preliminary figures), as compared with 
45,400,000 in 1927-28 and 30,950,000 in 1926-27. 

tron ore produced in 1928-29 was 7,100,000 metric 
tons (preliminary), as compared with 5,977,000 in 
1927-28 and 4,815,000 in 1926-27. Output of man- 
ganese ore was 1,406,000 metric tons in 1928-29 

<page Th aly oF pig ioe for igeee® wet 
, 100, metric tons (preliminary), as com = 

with 9981 000 in 1927-28 and 2,963,000 for 1926-27. 
Output of steel for 1928-29 was 4,800,600 metric 
tons (preliminary), as compared with 4,156,000 in 
1927-28 and 3,586,000 in 1926-27. 

Platinum production in 1927 -was_ 100,000 troy 
ounces. Gold output in 1926-27 was 23,152 kilograms. 

Output of finished cotton cloth in 1928-29 was 
2,952 million meters (preliminary), as compared with 
2,695 in-1927-28 and 2,343 in 1926-27. 

Cement output for 1928-29 was 14,400,000 barreis 
2 ore aie as compared with 11,900,000 in 
927-28. 


Timber exports increased from 351,803 metric 
tons in 1926-27 to 402,840 metric tons in 1927-28. 
_ ‘The, total output of industry in 1928-20 was esti- 
mated at 160 per cent. of that of 1913, the inerease 
tor;the year being 24 per cent. : 


sk STATE INDUSTRY. 


About 90 per cent. of the industrial output comes 
figs the system of State Trusts. Net profits of the 
large-seale State industry have averaged upwards 
of $300,000, for the past three years. Expendi- 
tutes for capital improvements (not including elec- 
trification) for 1928-29 were $855,440,750, as com- 

- with 8650,700,000 in 1927-28. The funds 

were derived from profits, depreciation account and 
‘Government budget appropriations. The wholesale 
‘e index, with prices of 1913 taken ss 100, was 


‘ 7s 30, 1929, as 
ee 178.1 wy Ler Fy months ending June sO cr tthe 


seal 100 
1928-29 were 2,309,000 as compared with 2, 
tof the same period of the previous year. 

fof the major industites are combined in syndicates 
(Textile Syndie 

seebe for development and marketing. ag 


to trusts is according to geographical or 
r adnate reason. Virtually all the larger 


ie iVv_0} tput. Of 
and, quality, of ou Tillage at the close of “1927-28 
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was 47,941 miles, as compared with 4 
at the close of 1926-27 and: heels 
ESET BEE oo 

305,800, net profits from operation $188,944,700, 
as compared with $117,317,000 the previous year. 
Average art ks ges car loadings for the first nine 
Months of 1928-29 were 35,208, as compared with 
30,675 for the same period of the previous year. Air 
transportation in 1928 embraced 11,981 Kilometers 
ot lines in regular operation, 

Electrical power plants in 1927-28 had a capacity 
of 2,130,000 kilowatts as compared with 1,690,000 
kilowatts the previous year. Power output in'1928-29 
was 6.500,000,000 kwh. as compared with 5,000,- 
900.000 kwh. in 1927-28 and 4,112,000,000 in 1936-27. 
A total of $180 000,000 was spent for electrification 
in 1928-29, including $100,000,000 by the federal 
Government on super-power development. 

A fifty-year concession to the Lena goldfields of 
Siberia, estimated to contain $100,000,000. of gola, 
Was granted to an Anglo-American eompany, the 
British Lena Goldfield Corporation, on Aug. 12, 
1925. The minimum output of gold for five years 
is put at 14,428 pounds. Copper, zine and lead are 
by-products. 

Direct taxes are imposed in the form of a single 
agricultural tax, a trading tax, a realty tax, and 
taxes on incomes and assessments. Indirect taxes 
consist of excise taxes and customs duties. Excise 
taxes are levied on sugar, tobacco, textile products, 
fermented and distilled spirits, ofl products, salt, 
tea nd coffee, matches, yeast. The Soviet Union 
has a moderate system of tariff duties on imports, 
supplemented by duties on a limited number of 
exports. There are separate schedules for the 
European and Asiatic frontiers, Import taxes on 
all luxuries are very high. 

A new single tax on the land, levied on a sliding 
seale, depending on how much land is farmed, the 
yield of crops, etc., was put in effect in May, 1924, 
It yielded $181,609,500 in 1926-27 and $179,884,800 
in 1927-28. Next in importance as yielders of 
revenue are the trading tax, income and property tax, 
excise and local taxes, in that crder. Income taxes 
collected in 1927-28 aggregated $118,748,700, 


THE BUDGET. 


In a country where State economic enterprises 
par a dominant role, the growth of the federal 
udget is regarded as an important gauge of economic 
rogress, The first ‘‘firm’’ budget, that of 1923-24, 
alanced at 1,460,000,000 rubles; that of 1928-29 at 
7,640,600,000 rubles, and the preliminary draft fixed 
the budget for 1929-30 at 9,497,200,000 rubles 
($4,891,058,000). _The budget for 1913 was 3,605,- 
000,000 rubles. The budget for 1923-24 was the first 
post-revolutionary budget to be balanced. Since’ 
that year each budget has produced a surplus of 
revenues over expenditures. 4 

Receipts in classified form in budgets of the past 
three years (1928-29 is estimated), in thousands of 
rubles (par value one ruble equals $0.5146) are: 


1926-27, 1927-28. 1928-29. 
Taxes and Exclse..“ 2,477,400 3,255,900 3,836,600 
State Propertiesand 
Establishments... 602,100 803,900 906,000 
Transport and Z 
Se ees 1,712,100 1,984,900 2,098,000 
Credit ations 
andwttier 23.0% 409,700 726,400 800,000 
5,201,300 6,761,100 7,640,600 


Actual receipts for 1928-29 were provisionally 
estimated at 7,925,000,000 rubles. 
Annual receipts and expenditures, In millions of 
rubles (Agures for 1928-29 are preliminary): 
1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 


(ineluding army and navy). 1,773,900 
Financing National Heonomy. 1,327, 
Service on Loans............, ‘99, 
Subventions to local budgets.. _ 836,000 
Transport and communications 2,241,500 
OPE evingad eps cncerye asi, 11,100 


6,588,900 7,765,600 


The total internal deb? as of July 1, 1929, was 
2,101,400,000 rubles ($1,083,221,000). On October 
1, 1928 It was 1,422,100.000 rubles and on October 
1, 1927, It was 933,700,000 rubles. During 1927-28 
bonds sold amounted to 1,018,000,000 rubles, bonds 
to 531,400,000 rubles. 

jations were resumed In 1927 with France 

‘the etjurgaent of the Czarist pre-war debt, 

amounting April 30, 1926, to 6,738 million pre-war 
gold francs. No settlement has been reached. 
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av 1929, wer 
1927, the bank’s capital has been 2 


4 peersystie interest (generally 50 per cent.), and 
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~~ ‘The State ‘Bank on Oct. 1, 1929, reported a note | 
issue of 1,460,279,950 rubles, with a cover of gold, | 


platinum and foreign currency of 369, 189,340. The 
corresponding figures for Oct. 1, 1928 were: note 
issue 1,058,621,050 rubles, cover 259,584,930 rubles. 
Total resources of the State Bank as of July 21, 
were 4,891,631,000 rubles. Since June 15, 
50,000,000 rubles. 
“The Government monopoly of foreign trade was 
firmly maintained during the year. It is controlled 
through the Commissariat for Trade and Com- 
merce and conducted ‘by agencies of the Com- 
missariat, of the trading bureaus of the six constituent 
Republics, by the Consumers’ Co-operatives, by 
trading agencies of some of the large industrial 
syndicates, by a few mixed companies operating 
under license in which the Government holds a 


y a few foreign firms operating under special 
agreement. : 

The Soviet Government has been exercising a 
rigid control over imports, and any one desirous of 
purchasing goods in that country or selling goods 


uh 4": _ to-it must deal with the proper Soviet institution, 
wo 2 


either directly or in the last instance. 
$ t 


*h FOREIGN TRADE. 
_ The principal countries taking Soviet exports in 
1927-28 were: Germany 24.0%, England 19.5%, 
Latvia 10.3%, Persia 9.2%, France 5.2%. .The 


principal countries furnishing Soviet imports were: 


Germany 26.3%, United States 19.9%, Persia 6.6%, 
Argentina 5.1%, England 5.0%. 

. For the Soviet fiscal year 1928-29 ending Sept. 30, 

the Soviet trading organizations in the United States 


_ reported purchases of $109,000,000 for shipment to 


the Soviet Union and sales ‘of Soviet products in the 


aca 
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CAPITAL, San Feet population 85,300, 


of the State of New Jersey. 


| United States of $40,000,000. For the previous year 
the figures were respectively $91,230,000 and $22,- 
000,000. The principal purchases here included 
cotton, agricultural machinery and industrial and 
_ electrical equipment. In 1913 the total of Russian- 
American trade was $48,000,000. 


___ The foreign trade turnover for recent years: 
Year (Fisc.) Exports. Imports. Total. 
1924-25... . .$296,125,000 $370,800,000 $666,925,000 
925-26. 348,449,000 389,546,000 737,995,000 
763,796,500 


_ Trade for 1927-28 was divided as follows: 
Hee Fy: Exports. Imports. 

. European frontiers $327,458,000 $422,344,000 
Asiatic frontiers 71,106,000 64,179,000 


$398,564,000 $486,523,000 


- ‘Trade with the United States for all Soviet Russia 
both in Europe and Asia was: 


eas Year. Imports. 
922. ie ae 


oe . 


8,030,465 
13,236,673 
14,121,992 
12,876,790 
14,023,189 


EL SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 13,173 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated Jan. 1, 1928, 1,688,129. 
PS ae aig Ana, 60,679;.San Miguel, 0,408 
resident, Dr. Pio Romero Bosque, 1927-31,ri - 
rated, March 1, 1927, $i ome 
_ Prémter, Dr. Reyes Arrieta Rossi (Foreign). 


_ El Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 


duras as its northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles long and 
ts average breadth 60 miles. It is about the size 


; eae Along the sea is a 
narrow, low alluvial plain, and the interior is a pla 
about 2,000 feet above sea level, containing a mater 
of volcanic cones. Earthquakes are frequent; that 
of June 8, 1917, destroyed much of the capital and 
three other towns; even greater damage was done 
to the capital on April 28, 1919. It has luxuriant 
forests and abundant mineral deposits, which are 
undevelo Mestizos, and Indians form two- 
thirds o: 
El Sal 


9: 86,335,000 
in_ 1926-27, 78,275,0' 


rted was 9,720 


Tol , igo, henequen, lumber, : 
nd also ees 

roupet tig Con Fe care acd elgaib Shee 
886, a President for four years ¢ 

of 70 deputies for a year are elected by univ 


vel 
he President app ts a ministry 0 
di jon is Roman C th 


The government is carrying on an 2 
paign to reduce illiteracy. In 1926 there were 847 
schools with 1,555 teachers and 52,000 pupils. 
Education is free and compulsory. . ‘ 

A three-power agreement pledging the Govern- 


1 


ments of El Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras toa 


common policy in matters of general concern in 
Central America was signed in May, 1927, tw ol 
The colon (=50 cents) is the unit of currency. 
In 1927, 
entered its ports. 3 : 
Of a well planned system of arterial surfaced 
Weta totaling 1,000 miles, 684 were completed 
in : 


Recent budgets, (in colones), were: 
Year. Ri 


25,546,2 
25,490,000 


colones, 


E : 
$16,213,807 
17,057,877 
ete 500 


14,152,164 

1928.. 
Trade 
Cal. Y 


with the United States was: i 
ear. Im Exports. 
$2,618,716 


SAN MARINO, REPUBLIC 
AREA, 38 square miles, 
POPULATION, census of 1928, 13,013. 

San Marino, 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
state in Europe and to have been founded in the 
Hingdosy of Ivaly, oonchided. Jano a8. 10% wesies 

, con ‘ 
Cae gpa ie y fu une 28, 1907, was re- 
United States 


and other countries. Agriculture 


,684 steamers, tonnage, 13,525,071, — 


q 


All 


24,463,360 — 


situated in the Apennines near 


It has an extradition treaty with the | 


and stock raising are practically the only industries. — 


It is Beye egg by a Great Council of 60 members 

elected by popular vote, two of whom are chosen to 

exercise executive P 

It maintains a military force of 39 officers and 950 

anced at £055,072 lire and that for 1926-27 batanenl 
,053, re, ani at for 1926-2 danced 

at 4,145,179 lire. There is no debt. ms ns 


SIAM, KINGDOM OF _ ; 


ower for a term of six months. — 


AREA; 200,148 square miles, of which about 45,000 _ 


is In the Malay Peninsula. 4 


POPULATION, census of 1919-2( 0 
Official estimate, 1926, 9,831,000" Bie be 


CAPITAL, Bangkok, population, 1923, 745,640. 


King, Praja Dhipok, born Nov. 8, 1893, suéceeded _ 
+» oR Noy. 


on the death of his 
gaia brother Rama 


Foreign Minister, Prince Dewawongse. 33,5 0 


Siam is situated in Southeastern Asia, with B 
(British India) Th the northwest aes west and 
French Indo-China on the northeast and east, and 
the Gulf of Siam, which is part of the China. 
on the south and east. It also occupies the neck 
of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federai 
Malay States (British). 
with large areas susceptible to irrigation, of. whi 


about 250,000 acres have been under water sinée 1922. 


Bangkok, the capital, in the del 
is a convenient modern city, rained cleaned, 
well lighted and beautified with spacious: re 
teakwood bé 


jalnertied eames forests, f 
article of export. Labor is hi; h [ 
almost any other Oriental country, gists: 


It is of rolling topography, ; 


The chief product is rice, the national food, and 
~ heavily exported. The yield in 1928-29 was 2,618,000 
* metric tons from 4,187,000 acres; and in 1927-28, it 
was 3,153,500 tons from 4,266,000 acres. In 1927-28, 
eee aed SAT that Hy tte luc 
; » 1,297,5 ms V 

ASS HL ats or x sa 
e liv census of March 31, 1927, returned 
4,128,000 cattle; 4.366.000 buffaloes; 8,800 domesti- 

cated elephants and 265,000 horses. 

Teakwood exports in 1927-28 amounted to 70,231 
metric tons valued at 9,947,249 bahts (59,339 tons 
in 1926-27 valued at 8,218,583 bahts). 

Mineral‘ resources are extensive and include coal, 


the King. 

Siam attained full legal equality among the 
nations on March 25, 1927, when the last of the 
consular courts was closed, and two days later a 

* new customs tariff, controlled no longer by treaty 
- limitations, went into effect. 
- “Buddhism is the prevailing religion. Im 1926 there 
were 16,185 temples, with 129,206 priests. Schools 
are controlled by the Minister of Education, excepting 
those for military, naval, and legal training, and 
some which are under royal patronage. In 1925 
there were 343 Government. schools, with 1,958 
chers and 47,268 pupils; 4,707 local schools, with 
9,872 teachers and 527,603 pupils, and 573 private 
ools, with 1,446 teachers and 27,435 pupils. 
About 11 per cent. of the people were literate in the 
ast census. 
_ Eyery able-bodied man serves in the army. The 
navy has 5,000 active and 20,000 reserve men. In 
1920 there were over 15,000 Boy Scouts. Siam is a 
member of the League of Nations. 

The baht (called the tical until 1928) is the unit 
of currency and equals 44.24 cents at par; rate of 
exchange 1926 was 44,78; 1927, 43.0; 1928, approxi- 


mately par. ; 
Recent budgets in bahts were: 
Year (fiscal, Mar. 31.) Revenues, Expenditures. 
1924-25 (actual).........- 91,960,236 96,452,497 
1925-26 (actual).........-- 92,712,662 94,651,651 
: 1926-27 (actual).......... 100,590,765 100,551,546 
1927-28 ie Ricehn daw 100,550,416 100,016,132 
1928-29 (estimate)....--.- 100,627,805 99,981,836 


Capital expenditures incurred for 33 years up to 
March 31, 1927, were: Railways, 147,201,188 bahts, 
irrigation, 23,964,854; Bangkok water works, 4,969,- 
189 bahts, mining research, 606,525, bahts, other 
items, 8,439,459 bahbts; total, 185,181,215 bahts. 


a ees bahts, and for 1928-29 to 7,801,300 
bahts. 

The public debt on March 31, 1929 was 11,639,640. 
Note circulation July 31, 1929 was 131 million bants 
with a silver reserve of 52 million bahts and foreign 
assets of 7.9 milion bahts. 

Foreign trade through the port of Bangkok which 
handles over £5% of the Ged 


¢ Year. Exports. 
F aesian Fx (196 $141,794 
(W922 5s ee ever serene: $8 ano ete 
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HE ANCLO-ECYPTIAN SOUDAN 
uN oes \(Condominium.) 

ARPA; 1,014,600 square miles. _ ‘ 
“BO! Oi ATION, estimated, 1923; 6,852,729. 
2 ‘CAPITAL, Khartoum, including Khartoum North. 
ae, ; 


oer a: “ - 
og ‘ 7 ¥ 
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on ie ee popniaens 1923, Lge Below 

on the W Nile, Omdurman, the old Derv. 

capital, population, 78,732. a 
Governor General, Sir John L, Maffey, K. C. V. O. 

The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on the 
north, the line being the 22° north latitude; the Red 
Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Abyssinia on the east 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on the 
south, and French Equatorial Africa on the west. 
Its greatést length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and west is about 
1,200--miles. The northern zone consists of the 
Libyan desert, on the west, and the mountainous 
Arabian desert, extending to the Red Sea on the 
east, separated by the narrow valley of the Nile; 
the central zone has large areas of fertility, includ- 
ing the rainlands of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira 
plain and the pastures and gum _ forests of Kor- 
dofan; and the southern equatorial belt where the 
soil is richest and watered by tropical rains. 

The White Nile flows north through thé middle 
of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 

€ of Abyssinia, flows northwest to its junction 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 
at Wadi Halfa. 

The Sennar Dam, at Makwar, 170 miles south of 
Khartoum, was opened officially by Lord. Lloyd, 
Jan. 21, 1926, with its canalization of 300,000 acres 
of the plain. The dam impounds the water of the 
Blue Nile, for irrigation of the Gezira country 
between the rivers. Another dam is under con- 
struction at Gebel Aulia in the White Nile, 24 
miles south of Khartoum. These will hoid double 
the quantity of water stored by the Aswan Dam 
for the benefit of Egypt. ; 

The amount of land-producing cotton in 1°25 
was 87,475 acres; and in 1927, 218,546 acres. The 
crop for 1927-28 was 17,578 tons of lint and 40,000 
tons of cotton seed; in 1926-27, 28,370 tons of lint 
and 54,940 tons of cotton seed. The export of-cotton 
in 1928 was 23,486 tons, valued at £H3,589,480; and 
in 1927, 28,891 tons, valued at £§3,190,289; and of 
cotton seed in 1928, 47,960 tons, valued at £E398,484; 
and in 1927, 57,847 tons valued at ££359,415. 

The new Kassala railway (217 miles) opens. up 
a new region. It is expected the Gash Delta, when 
tully developed, will produce a minimum of 100,000 
pales of good Egyptian cotton yearly. 

The population, which was estimated at 9,000,000 
in 1884, decreased to 2,000,000 under Dervish mis- 
rule through war, faraine and disease. The in- 
habitants are partly Arabs, partly Negroes and 
partly Nubians of mixed Arab and Negro blood; 
the Arabs and Nubians are all Mohammedans, 
The Mahdist rebellion in 1884, culminating in the 
fall of Khartoum and the death of Gen. Gordon 
Jan. 26, 1885, forced the Egyptian Government 
to withdraw from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi 
Half@ on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by 
Lord Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptlan army at 
Omdurman, Sept. 2, 1898. On the reconquest 
of the Soudan an agreement _was signed Jan. 19, 
1899, between Egypt and Great Britain, which 
fixed the boundary, provided for the administration 
of the territory by a Governor General appointed 
by Egypt with the consent of Great Britain (aided 
since 1910 by a council) who should make laws by 
proclamation, and providing that the British and 
Egyptian flags should fly together. Free trade with 
Egypt was provided for also and the import and 
export of slaves was forbidden, together with the 
import of arms, ammunition and spirits. The civil 
and criminal codes are based on those of Egypt. 
and India. - 

While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integral 
part, the British Government has officially an- 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain 
never abandon the Soudan nor tolerate any at- 
ere to disturb the administration. 

The country has prospered under the as 
Egyptian rule, though sufferin agriculturally = 
ing seasons of low water in the Nile and by de- 
pression consequent on the past years of the war 
when the exports of grain and cattle almost entirely 
ceased. Cotton. can be grown successfully with 
increased Irrigation and transportation facilities. 
Rich forests are of great extent and the Soudan is 
the chief source of the world’s supply of gum arabie, 
the exports being 22,425 tons, valued at £F1,006,- 
623 in 1923; 18,956 tons in 1925, valued at£H791,931; 
92.744 tons in 1926 valued at £684,198; 21,239 
tons in 1927 valued at £680,887; 22,777 tons in 
192% valued at ££724,468. Of ivory, 45 tons, 
valued at £E78819, were exported in 1920; 38 
tons, £832 , in 1921, 56 tons, £H63,308, in 1922; 
41 tons, £E56,112, in 1923; 32 tons, £147,808, in 
1924; and 43 tons, £269,849 in 1925. 

The Soudan raliroad reached Khartoum in 1899. 
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A line from Atbara across the Arabian desert to 
Port Soudan and Suakin on the Red Sea was opened 
in 1906. A bridge has been built over the Blue 
Nile at Khartoum and another over the White 
Nile near Hillet Abbas. The total length of rail- 
roads Jan. 1,'1929, was 1,852 miles. 

A ‘fleet of Government passenger and freight 
steamers is maintained on the Nile and its tribu- 
taries with a scheduled service covering over 2,500 
miles, In 1928, 922 vessels entered Port Soudan. 

The unit of currency is the Egyptian pound, 
£E1-—$4,943 at par of exchange; rate of exchange, 
in 1924, $4.53; and in 1925, $4.95. 


The budgets for six years are: 


Rev. Exp. 
£E3,498,595 £E3,496,999 
3,766,1 3,392,47 
¥298,8 3,453,273 
4,863,640 4,410,519 
5,857,988 5,482,388 
1929,9 550, 4: 
6,646,833 6,045,286 
6,451,000 . 6,451,000 


The reserve fund on Jan. 1, 1929 was £EH592,939. 


The funded debt Jan. 1, 1926, was £12,514,412 
all for public works, the Sennar dam and canaliza- 
tion alone requiring about £10,000,000. 


The foreign trade, in dollars, was: 

Exports. 
$9,050,199 
12,016,206 
16,872,230 
19,005,000 
24,381,180 
Cheeta 


229,08 
594,072 


SPAIN, KINCDOM OF 


AREA; Continental Spain, 190,050 square miles; 
. including the Balearic and the Canary Islands, 
194,783. square miles; Spanish Colonies in Africa, 
including Spanish Morocco, 140,000 total, 334,783. 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923 (including 
the Balearic Islands, 338,894; and the Canary 
Islands, 473,497), 21,763,147; (estimated Dec. 31, 
1925, 22,127,700). Colonies, estimated, 980,000; 

total, 22,743,147. 

CAPITAL, Madrid; population, census of Dec. 
81, 1923, 813,991; other cities, Barcelona, &60,- 
572; Valencia, 256,263; Seville, 226,969; Malaga, 
159,535; Zaragoza, 153,570; -Murcia, 146,517; 
Bilbao, 120,369; Granada, 103,783; and twenty- 
seven others larger than 30,000. 

King, Alfonso XIII.; born May 17, 1886, after the 
death of his father, King Alfonso XII.; sueceeding 
on birth; married, May 31, 1906, Princess Victoria 
Bugente, daughter of Prince Henry of -Batten- 
berg and Princess Beatrice, youngest daughter 
of Queen Victoria of Great Britain; Her, his 
eldest son, Prince Alfonso, born May 10, 1907. 
There are three other sons and two daughters. 

Premier, Gen. Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marquis 
d’Estella;* assumed control Sept. 13, 1923, as 
head of the military directorate; made Premier 
on restoration of civil government, Dee. 3, 1925. 
He took Foreign portfolio Nov. 5, 1928. 

Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
and by France, on the east and south by the Med- 
iterranean Sea, the British fortified station Gibraltar 
belng at. the southernmost tip, guarding the en- 
trance to the Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 
The Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean (capital, 
Palma; area, 1,985 square miles; population, 338,- 
894) and the Canary Islands (area, 2,807 square 
miles; population, 473,497), in the Atlantic, are 
provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified post in Africa, 
opposite Gibraltar (area, 5 square miles; ula- 
tion, 34,708), is part of the Province of Cadiz, 

Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
Inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
tain ranges and deficient in rainfall. However, 
88.45 per cent. of the soil is regarded as productive 
or potentially so, crops and fruit being gathered 
from more than one-third of the productive area, 
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da quarter of it is given over to grazing. — 
onthe national wealth is estimated (1925) by the 
Banco Urquijo ‘at 218,150 ° million pesetas (ap- 
proximately $31,000,000,000 at current exchange) 
aud the annual. income at 24,293 million pesetas. 
Agriculture has first place in income, the annual 
yield of the cereal and vegetable crops being valued 
at 4,501 million’ pesetas; root crops at 830 million; 
yines at 792 million; olives at 648 million; pasture at 
644 million; fruit trees at 446 million; and hay and 
fodder at 437 million. ve ta as 
The land is largely h y sm proprietors. 
Of the 3,426,083 paying land taxes the large estates 
number 277,188. About 10,770,000 acres are planted 
to wheat, the product in 1927 being 3,941,518 metric 
tons: about 9,000,000 acres were given to other 
cereals: 3,412,310 acres of vineyards in 1927 produced 
4,61 L729 Sree tons of grapes, yielding 28,325,19: 
hectolitres o e. les 
Spain leads as a producer of olives. The yield 
from 4,127,130 acres in 1927 was 3,516,582 metric 
tons of olives and 6,656,388 hectolitres of oil. Oranges 
and ae is largely exported; also exports flax, 
hemp and pulse. u“ 
Sik maitre is carried on in Valencia, Murcia 
and other localities. There are seventy sugar 
factories, 1927 production 219,235 metric tons. + 
Domestic animals in 1926 numbered 697,678 
horses; 1,286,360 mules; 1,077,377 asses; 3,794,029 
cattle: 20,067,200 sheep; 4,749,463 goats; 5,267,328 
pigs and 3,923 camels (in the Canary Islands). The 
investment in stock raising is 10,119 million pesetas, 
with an annual income of 1,214 million. wil 
Spain has large mineral wealth. Iron abounds 
with coal, lead, copper, asphalt, tin, wolfram, 
Manganese, quicksilver, silver, sulphate of soda, 
salt, sulphur, and phosphorus. Platinum has lately 
been discovered. Mining industries employed 
in 1926, 136,408 men, 3,774 women and 18,684 
boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 3) B4 
The 1926 metal output was valued at 918,979,850 
tas (896,020,150 in 1925), and the ore output at 
75,598,411 pesetas. ayn 
Coal. production in 1928 was 6,534,872. metric 
tons (6,992,540 in 1927); anthracite production in 
1927 was 429,896 metric tons; iron ore, 4,971,705 
tons; copper ore, 3,983,853 tons; lead ore, .195,626 
tons; zine ore, 132,178 tons; sulphur, 75,830 ° tons; 
“es hd ore, 51,353 tons; and manganese, 36,8 7 


ns, 
Cotton and_ woolen Boots for domestie use ane 
manufactured to a considerable amount, the form 

employment of cotton spindles being 2,614,000, 
and woolen spindles, 662,000. The. Government 
encourages cotton cultivation. Industries represent 
a total capital value of 48,247 million pesetas and 
give an annual return of 7,237 million. P ak 

Fisheries in 1921 employed 17,875 boats and 
130,000 men, the catch being valued at'344,438,920 
pesetas, the most important products being sardines, 
tuna fish and cod. 

Railway mileage in 1927 was 10,010, privately 
owned, -but. subsidized by the Government. The 
State has agreed to furnish needed new capital as 
& co-partner to regroup the railways and ultimately 
to nationalize them on a valuation based on the 
earnings of each company for the past fifteen year: 
capitalized at 444 per cent. The great inajoiey te) 
et a de do mere ge : 

e Governmen as begun the building, ‘or 
rebuilding, of 6,287 kilometres of highway during 
the next. ten years. 2 

The merchant marine July 1, 1929 was composed 
of 697 steamships of 1,058,245 gross ‘tons, ahd 85 
motor ships of 78,081 gross tons. Bilbao and Bar- 
celona are the principal ports. In 1926 Vessels 
entering numbered 18,820 of 24,804,418 tonnage, 7 

The Government by decree on. Aug. 20, 1925, 
has provided: vot ire ar eee - eBoy 
pesel or the shipping industry, and of 8, 
besetas for suipbuilding. si a alae 

‘onservatively estimated, Spain’ has available 

vonage ores eee, ed capable of devel p- 
‘| rsepower. xistin: ants have’ 

capacity for 858,422 horsepower (1929). crs a 

Spain was once overrun by the Moors, whoswept 
across the Mediterranean and went even into 
France. They were expelledfrom Europe in: 1609, 
haying entered Europe in 711, and for those: cen- 
turies dominated that part of the European: con- 
tinent, leaving many marks in customs and habits 
impressed to this day on the Spanish people.: How- 
ever, the language remains in general: fe 
with variations: in each sepa 


essions are-confined to» Morocco 


ry 


— 


i i ll 


ie ci aa aha lalla al 
ape . 3 . 7 in - 


Was 


“tn North Africa, Spanish Guinea and a few islands 

- along the Guinean coast. In the north there are 
~ 400,000 Ses of .a distinctly different race and 
+ language; and there are 50,000 gypsies. Z 

The Government is that of a constitutional mon- 


- 


arehy, the Constitution dating from 1876. It pro- 
vides for a sovereign and the Cortes, com of 
two Houses, the Senate and the Congress, equal 


fn authority, 360 Senators and 417 Deputies in 
the Congress. The last twenty years have seen a 
very marked tendency toward democracy, numerous 
disturbances having occurred, with Socialists as the 
moving force. The country had twenty Premiers in 
six years, and only one budget was approved by 
Parliament. Reverses in Morocco roused Spain. 


* Yeading officers of the army, headed by_ Gen. 
Primo de Rivera, then Governor-General of Barce- 
> ona, rose against the government of Premier Alhuce- 
mas on Sept. 13, 1923. The revolt spread without 
bloodshed throughout the country. King Alfonso 
' refused to support the cabinet, which fell, and ob- 
noxious ministers hurried into exile. King Alfonso 
on Gen. Primo de Rivera te form a cabinet and 
dissolved the Cortes, leaving him president of a 
military directorate charged with the government of 
the state and whose decrees would have the force of 
laws. The country was under martial law from 
Sept. 15, 1923 till May 17, 1925, and again from 
Sept. 5, 1926 to Jan. 1, 1927. The military directorate 
resigned Dec. 5, 1925, and Gen. Primo de Rivera was 
immediately appointed Premier with a new cabinet 
ealled civilian because it had some ministers who 
were not army men. The dictatorship remained and 
the King by decree gave full legal status to all acts 
signed henceforth by the new government. 


The National Assembly was summoned on 2& 
selective basis, and only in an advisory capacity, 
* and met on Oct. 10, 1927. y 
‘ --The draft of a new constitution was submitted by 
tlhe government on July 5, 1929 to the National 
Assembly for study and examination. It proposed 
to curtail the power of the*Certes and strengthen 
that of the King and the government. It met 
bitter opposition from Labor. 
Suffrage has been granted to women householders; 
the yoting age has been reduced to 23 years for both 
men and women. 


“The Roman Catholic is the national religion, 
all the people adhering excepting about 30,000 
(Protestants, 7,000; Jews 2.000). e Constitution 
requires state Support of the church. In 1928 the 
State expended 62,900,000 pesetas. 
“/There is a heavy percentage of illiteracy—in 
1900,.64; in 1910, 59, and in 1920, 45—showing 
steady a pedigrees Baar toe wer Nes ee 
compulsory education law since i as 00 
een Teidiy” enforced. There were, in 1926, 3,098,840 
pupils in the public schools, with about 63,100 in 
dary institutions. Spain has 11. universities, 
attended by 31,500 students. Budget for education 
in 1829 was 172,200,000 pesetas. 
In 1923, 93,246 em: ted, gyre s 42,000 farm- 
ers, who went to Cuba and Argentina. In 1926, 
the number was 80,739, and in 1927, 76,883, while 
each year half a million Spaniards were working in 
France. About 542,000,000 pesetas are remitted to 
Spain yearly by Spaniards domiciled abroad. 
Military service is compulsory, the peace €S- 
tablishment being set. at about 185,000, with re- 
-. serves in addition. Senta regi ries reforms have 
m made by the torate. 
pene navy has nine vessels of from 2,134 to 15,700 


1 auxiliartes. A building 2 ie di erie for 


tips and itional vessels, 


jix years from 1915 called for 59 ad 
but the work was delayed. 
_. |" Spain was neutral in the Great War and was a 
', member of the League of Nations, but resigned on 
Sept. 11, 1926, because she was refused a permanent 
eat on the Council. The resignation was reconsidered 
in, 1928. ? 
The unit cf currency is the peseta, its gold par 
peing. 19.3 cents; average of exchange in 1926, 14. 
cents; in 1927, 17,06 cents; in 1928, 16.5 cents. The 
rate on Oct. 15, 1929 was 14.85 cents. : 
‘Phe Spanish Government on June 30, 1928, when 
- the peseta oe a its lowest eed << re rte eet 
“by royal decree was authoriz 0 
Se ierast market to control the 
prevent speculation. A 


a4 in charge with a fund of 500,000,000 pesetgs in 
e fold and gold credits at its disposal. e 


chad arr: 
te to be $25,000,000) for the Bank of 5 


debt on: March 31; 1929 was 
given as 19,272.7 million pesetas, (about 


ia 
a. 
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Note circulation of the Bank of Spain July 31 
1929 was 4,289 million pesetas, with 2 gold renerie 
990 et ee and a silver reserve of 

setas 
inion aoe and a balance abroad of 96 
hew agricultural credit bank, capitalized at 
100,000,000 pesetas, was put in operation in April, 
any peta Gor eh ibe ng xterior Bank of 
cal 0: 
established in Aug. 1928. Oe Ree Par 


Recent budgets in pesetas are: 
Year. 


1924 (actual)... 
1925 (actual) 
1926 (attual) 
1927 (actual) 
1928 (actual) 00,000 ¢ 

1929 (proposed) ‘ ,800,000 3, 
LE Seige ethendiares Fasc! of a capita 

years from Jan. 1, 1927 are 
at 3,538,900,000 pesetas. at: ee Pua 


_ Imports and exports were: 
Year. 


a 
nw 
4 
8s 


imports. Exports, 

Re ee. sss pts pesetas 3,036,880,000 1,453,264,000 
BOS a ea VS pesetas 3,062,678,000 1,596,020,000 
Wee Se A pesetas 2,945,419,000 1,790,775,000 
i a pesetas 2,249,550,629 1,584,736, 
i See pesetas 2,153,523,000 1,605,588,000 
DE ae i pesetas 2,576,097,000 1,887,199,000 
USA SN pesetas 3,005,000,000 2,183,500,000 

Trade with the United States was: : 
Cal. Year. Imports, ae 
DE ap itoniehh CANS OG te $70,901,364 $28,668,681 
TEeoaslpy a siegt > Beserd <4X% sists 61,861,685 31,461,062 
LUD Mee So ee hee 71,162,469 28,992,107 
DA dibs Fate digiafh oS eit 5 79,202,892 32,797,730 
OZ ani oir,e wa eats beptocts 68,205,700 41,369,439 
hs a Hew ieateinestitn x cerete 73,776,303 34,351,200 
EE cote Pitelaely ofp ine = puesto 4 86,613,191 35,105,988 

Trade of the Canary Islands with the United 
States was: 
Cal. Year. Imports. Export:. 
LU a ee ERS Fee $2,173,273 $244,403 
ee ee re ee Les ke 1,884,7 234,779 
BOSS sles iiss eles Pele dvs © 2,001,305 - 192,821 
DODD Gialy es Soe UR Vw tle oss ogo 1,985,711 281,666 
OO ee Oe Sa rs ee 3,832,953 464,377 
POT SoWig ele. Gas eae 2,343,129 651,944 
LOCK sacl ick, 2 ahd WAR Taw Oe? 2,758,858 5,37. 


SPANISH COLONIES IN AFRICA, 


AREA, 140,000 square miles; divided, Rio de Oro 
and Adrar, 109,200; Ifni, 965; Spanish Guinea, 
10,810; Fernando Po and others near Guinea, 
795; and Spanish Morocco (Protectorate), 18,350, 

POPULATION, Estimated, 980,000; Morocco, 744,- 
000; others near Guinea, 236,000. 

The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands are undeveloped, 
and small values are taken therefrom. All figures 
are mere estimates. 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent islands. 

Moroceo, over a part of which Spain exercises 
a protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks, is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. (See 
Morocco.) 

Imports from the United States into Spanish 
Africa for 1922 were valued at $1,279,425; for 1923, 
556.025: for 1924, $601,979; for 1925, $681,684; - 
for 1926, $798,554; for 1927, $1,414,420; and for 
1928, $1,076,362. . 


SWEDEN, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, 173,157 square miles. (Land surface only 
158,500 square miles.) 

POPULATION, estimate Dec. 31, 1927, 6,087,922. 

CAPITAL, Stockholm; population, Jan. 1, 1928, 
464,699: other cities, Goteborg, 233,303; Malmo, 
117.197: and 30 with more than 10,060 population. 


King, Gustaf V.; born June 16, 1858; sueceeded on 
the death of his father, Oscar IL., on.Dec. 8, 
1907; married, Sept. 20, 1881, Princess Victoria, 
daughter of Friedrich, Grand Duke of Baden. 
Heir, Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, born Noy. 11, 
1882: married, June 15, 1905, Princess Margaret 
died May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of 

onnaught and granddaughter of Queen Victoria; 
has four sons and one daughter; married, Nov. 3, 
1923,.Lady Louise Mountbatten. 

Premier, Adm. 8. A. A. Lindman, Conservative, 
Sept. 27, 1928. 

Sweden occunies the eastern and largest part of 


- 
i 


/ 
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the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
The Kjolen mountain»range separates it from 
Norway on the west, and the Guif of Bothnia and 
the Tornea River from Finland on the east. The 
Baltic Sea separates it from the Baltic states and 
Germany on the southeast and south and the 
Cattegat from Denmark on the southwest. 

Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
thanin any other European country except Finland, 


~ The amount of hydroelectric. development in 1925 


was 1,416,000 horse power. with 6,500,000 more 
available. Electrification of the state railroads is 
being carried on rapidly. About 45 per cent. of the 
farms were in 1927 equipped with electricity. 

Although of broken, mountainous topography, 
if contains much productive land, well watered, on 
with the Swedes have attained high efficiency in 
agriculture. Half the people are on farms, which 
number about 430,000; of which 120,000 are under 
6 acres, and 270,800 between 5 and 50 acres: Sweden’s 
total area divides 9.4 per cent. arable, 2.3 per cent. 
meadows, 59.4 per cent. forests, which are largely 
susceptible of cultivation after removal of the trees 
and which yield large annual timber cuts. 

The export of timber and lumber in 1927 was 
1,755,285,000 board feet; of wood pulp, 1,229,238 
metric tons; of newsprint, 171,737 tons; and matches, 
42,562 tons. 

The crops in 1928 were valued at 1,153 million 
kroner; and in 1927 at 1,112 million. The wheat 
harvest in 1928 was 529,878 metric tons from 373,176 
acres; Tye, 435,947 tons from 561,940 acres; barley, 
208,358 tons from 272,565 acres; oats, 1,268,769 tons 
trom 1,806,358 acres; potatoes, 1,793,085 tons from 
336,590 acres; sugar beets, 1,096,002 tons from -105,- 
650 acres; fodder roots, 2,895,458 tons from 209,359 
acres; and hay, 5,334,372 tons from 4,712,513 acres. 

Pig iron production in 1928 was 393,100 metric 
tons (417,800 in 1927); and steel ingots, 595,100 tons 
(530,900 in 1927). 

About 450,000 tons of coal and 65,000 tons of 
sulphur pyrites are mined annually. Iron ore min- 
ing is most extensive north from the Arctic Circle. 
The iron and steel industries—Swedish steel being 
of especial value for tool making—are mostly in 
the central part. Much machinery is manufac- 
tured, with considerable porcelain production. 
In 1925 the. value of the industrial output was 
about 4,197,991,000 kroner, with 292,714 men, 
61,177 women, $8,119 boys and 9,682 girls under 
eighteen years of age employed in 11,493. factories. 

The number of emigrants in 1923 was 29,238; 
in 1924, 10,671; in 1925, 11,948; in 1926, 13,043; 
ae in 1927, 12,849, about 70% going Lg United 

ates. * fe) 

On July 1, 1928, the Swedish merchant fleet 
included 1,027 steamships of 1,071,080. gross tons 
and 232. motor ships of 409,109 gross tons. In 
1927 there entered Swedish ports 29,791 vessels 
of 16,252,600 tonnage. In 1922, 140,274 ships and 
boats passed through the canals of Sweden. 

The gross.income from the merchant marine in 
1927, 294,603,000 kroner (278,188,000 in 1926). 

In 1927 Swedish railways were 10,193 miles, of 
which 3,865 were state-owned and earned $9,671,000. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy. 
executive power being vested in the 
by a Council of State, headed by the 
State or Premier, The Legislature has two Chambers, 
the’ first of 150 members and the second of 230 
members. Suffrage is universal for all over twenty- 
four years of age of both sexes. Proportional repre- 
sentation has been in effect since 1909. 

The standing of the second Chamber elected on 
Sept. 15-21, 1928 is: Social Democrats, 90; Con- 
servatives, 73; Liberal Prohibitionists, 28; Agrarians, 
27; Communists, 8; Liberals, 4. 

A plebiscite was taken in Sweden, Sunday, Aug. 
27, 1922, on a consultative referendum. on prohibi- 
tion. The offical result of the vote was 922,122 
against prohibition, 886,232 for, a majority of 37,890 
out of 1,808,354 votes cast. Fifty-three per cent. 
of the Stockholm vote was cast by women. Of 
this 53 per cent. 44 was against and 9 in favor of 
prohibition. At Gothenburg, the second city in 
Sweden, 23,355 women voted against prohibition 
and 11,904 in favor. In Malmo, the third city, 
15,141 women voted against and 4,511 for. 

The present system of restricted liquor traffic, de- 
vised by Dr. Ivan Bratt, was put into effect in 1914, 
replacing the Gothenburg system, which abolished 
the saloon and established certain hours when 
liquor could be sold. 

Briefly, the Bratt Pie is this: All wine and 
spirits in Sweden containing over 3.6 per cent. alco- 
hol are sold through the Wine and Spirits Central, 
the only organization in Sweden having the right to 
manufacture and®to sell liquor wholesale. This 
organization sells to 120 local companies in as many 
local districts throughout Sweden, and these in turn 
supply individuals as well as hotels and restaurants. 
Individual buying is controlled bythe ‘‘motbok,’a 
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booklet with detachable slips on which its owner — 


must-sign his name every time ‘he buys es 8 liquor. 
The “‘motbok’’ entitles its owner to four litres of 
spirits a month, although in some parts of Sweden, 


such as the northern provinces, where the prohibi- — 


tion forces are strong, the pansiie is two litres. 
Applying for 4 “‘motbok”’ is like applying for a pass- 
port. Usually only one member of a family may 
have one of these books, exception being made in the 
ease of Sons who have reached the age of twenty-five. 

In public places, such as hotels and cafes, the 
amount of spirits to be sold is based on the amount 
of food consumed, with a certain maximum quantity 
permitted from noon to midnight. - 

~The Wine and Spirits Central has bought out all 
the private wine merchants in Sweden, and the 
shareholders of it and of the local companies which 
it serves are entitled to only 5 per cent..on their 
money. The balance of the profits go to the Govern- 
ment. Three main ideas run through the Bratt 
system: Reduction of the general ration of distilled 
and. spirituous liquors through a central control, 
denial of liquor to alcoholics and 
known to abuse drink, and elimination of all private 
interest in the liquor traffic. Under this law Sweden 
now derives a revenue of 110,000,000 kroner from 
the liquor traffic. ‘‘Bootlegging’” is unknown. 
There is no enforcement problem. : 

In 1913, before the present restrictive measures 
went into effect, the total Swedish consumption of 
distilled and spirituous liquors was 38.7 ions of 
litres. In 1926 the total consumption was _ 30 
millions of litres, a reduction of 23 per cent. But 
even these figures are far too modest, for in 1913 
distilled Iiquors were sold by scores of private dealers, 
the figures for which are lacking. Arrests for drunk- 
enness in Sweden have gone down 49 per cent, =~ 

The population is very homogeneous, being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan 
family, except about 30,000 Finns and 10,000 Lapps. 
Emigration has sent. about 2,200,000 Swedes abroad, 
of whom 1,500,000 are in America and 370,000 th 

d. Most of the people are Lutheran Pro - 
ant, which is the state religion, but complete : 
dom of worship exists. Education is compulsory 
from seven to fourteen Rin ag of age, and Besta 
the many higher institutions of learning (inclu 
two universities) which attain great culture, school- 
ing is so general that army recruits in 1910 were 
ore, 0.16 per cent. illiterate. ; 

Ompulsory military. service 


3,600 to 7,180 tons, with 10 destroyers, 4 torpedo 


gunboats, 27 torpedo boats and 14. sub 
The active personnel is 5,500. . 
Treaties outlawing war for twenty years have 


been signed with Norway, Denmark and Finland 
and an arbitration treaty with Germany. 
The unit of currency is the krona (= 26.8 cents). 
Sweden resumed gold payments on April 1, 1924, 
having a gold reserve then in the Riksbank of '270,- 
700,000, kroner and a note circulation of 503,600,000 
kroner on April 15. Note circulation, July 31, 1929 
was 522,000,000 kroner, with a gold reserve of 
rab aad kroner, and foreign assets of 207,000,000 
‘oner. ; 
The public debt on Apr. 30, 1929 was 1,831,600,000 
kroner ($480,868,800), nearly all tmaed: contracte 
mostly for productive purposes, therefore ; repre- 
senting, not net liability but investment, the in’ ‘e } 
e! 


on state investments covered by this debt 

more than the interest thereon. Assets of-the Nation 

weve valued at 3,102 million kroner on June 30, 4927., 
f SRB 


000 Lt 
kroner 633,274,000 ($167,082 069 
1 085/600) 


($199,592.00 , 
$206, 199,200); 
Imports and exports in both kroner and déllars' 
for seven years: Jaagees 


Im Exports: 3, 
LOBZ.ee  scad kroner 3,114,760,900 1,152, 76,732 
1028. 93060585 kroner i,g0d 53,000 Hoe OO ’ 
1050, 02, 
19247.........kroner 1 494490,418 : 261 SES SOS 
($371,462,000) ($331,667, 
19262). sede aa kroner 1,436,051,000 i357, f 
‘ 679,609 79;470). 
1926......... .kroner 1,493,787, 2 iver 
($398,256,916) $379, 724.648) 
1927. + +1111 kroner 1,578,000,000 deli {000 
1928...........kroner 1,710,078 ie ‘338 000 


, 1,566,935, . 
($458,300,904) _ ($419,938,580) 


i 


persons who are ~ 


> 


"about 55%, of 
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Trade with the United States was: 

rts. Exports. 

$38,183,033 
40,001,340 
41,033,410 
44'017.955 
47,896,333 
46,118,949 


SWITZERLAND, CONFEDERATION OF 


AREA, 15,976 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 1, 1920, 3,886,320; 
official estimate, Dec. 1, 1927, 3,987,000. 

CAPITAL, Berne, population, 1927, 1099020; other 
- cities, Zurich, population, 215,460; Basel, 141,650; 
Geneva, 126,350; St. Gall. 64.850: Lausanne, 
76,200; and 19 above 10,000 

President, for 1930, 


_Switzerland is bounded on the west by. France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Austria and 
Ftaly and the south by Italy. It is mostly moun- 
tamous, having many high peaks of the Swiss Alps, 
with many fertile and productive valleys between, 
in which dairying flourishes, and much foodstuff 
is produced. The German language is spoken by 
a majority of the people in nineteen of the-twenty- 
five cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. 
In 1920, there were 402,385 foreigners in the country: 
and in 1910 German was spoken by 2,594,298 per- 
sons; French by 793,264, Italian by 302,578. 
Ramansch by 40,122; and other languages 23,031, 
There were in 1920, 212,300 peasant proprietors. 

‘Of the total area, 28.4 pes ont is unproductive. 


Exports 
of clocks and watches in 1928 were valued at 300,- 


on Jan. 1, 1925, to 11,419. In 1926 the average was 
14,118, d in unemployment was probably 
non-existent. Government aid was suppr by 


= in times of serious economie crisis, 
rl od eta aie omni afad te 908 8,008; 
‘In! 1922, 5, wiss emigrated; 008; 
in1928 4 140: in 1925, 4,334; in 1926, 4,947; in 1927, 


in 1922 a proposal for a 
defeated—the vote being 


have a mileage of 1,889, 
By Jan. 1, 1929, 1,032 


\eThé state owned railways 

the whole. 
les about 85% of the traffic were operated 

a electricity, the completion of a ten-year program 


; ‘an investment of 618 million francs come- 
naa Xe. yield a return of 8%. The savings are 
corn! to be 20 million francs on coal (550,000 


a expenditure and 16 millions 
tons, 17.5 millions on staff expe Se eee aadnie 


and ment about 1,200 million francs. 
se ot all Swi towns and villages are served 
Per capita consumption exceeds 


en 1828. 103,630. foreign tourist automobiles 
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entered Switzerland (78,693 in 1927). Tourist travel 
in 1927 exceeded 1926 by 13}4%, and showed a 
further increase of from 7% to:'10%. The hotel 

industry employs about 65,000 persons and realizes 

8p annual profit of about 200 millions of francs. 

Automobiles registration, end of 1928, 65,000: 

motorcycles, 40,788, and bicycles, 750,277. 

The Government is a confederation of the twenty- 
five cantons, which are joined under a Federal Con- 
stitution (that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), 
with large powers of local control retained by each 
canton. The national authority vests in a parliia- 
ment of two chambers, a Standerat’ or States 
Couneil, and a “‘Nationalrat” or National Council— 
the first. of forty-four members, the second of 189 
members. There is universal suffrage, and in many 
cantons the people meet in popular assemblies to 
vote directly under absolute democratie methods. 
Switzerland has maintained its unity since the men 
of the three cantons of Uri, Sehwyz, and Lower 
Unterwald formed a defensive league in 1291, and 
became formally independent of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1648. 

The election on Oct. 27, 1928 returned a National 
Council, practically unchanged in complexion, com- 
posed of 58 Radical Democrats, 50 Socialists, 46 
Catholics, 31 Agrarians, 6 Liberals and 7 others. 

There is complete freedom of worship. In 1920 
there were 2,218,589 Protestants, 1,586,826 Roman 
Catholics, and 20,955 Jews. Protestants are in 
a rer ors in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics 

en. * 

Instruction is obligatory, about 600,000 pupils 
being taught in the lower schools, with many tech- 
nical schools and seven universities with about 
7,000 students. The percentage of illiteracy is low. 

A referendum in the interest of prohibition, 
calling for an extension of the state liquor monopoly 
and placing a big import duty on all foreign liquors, 
was rejected at the polls on June 3, 1923, by @ vote 
of 352,772 to 259,741. 

A bill to authorize local option as to whether the 
sale of hard liquor should be permitted in any city 
or town was presented to the voters by a ‘dry’ 
Spear of 150,000 citizens. At a referendum on 
May 12 it was overwhelmingly rejected in every 
Canton, the total vote being impressively negative. 

The national defense depends-on the National 
Militia, with compulsory service. Fortifications 
defend the St. Gothard Pass on the south and the 
Rhone River valley. The oy always has been 
efficient and for many generations has been con- 
stantly in effective condition, The peace establish- 
ment normally under training is 46,200. 

Switzerland was neutral in the great. war and is | 
a member of the League of Nations, of which Geneva 
is the seat. 

A constitutional amendment adopting the prin- 
ciple of old age insurance was accepted by referendum, 
406,063 to 192,209 on Dec. 6, 1925. 

The budget deficits, uninterrupted since 1913, 
have been: 1924, 21.6 million francs; 1925, 9 million; 
1926, 9.4 million; 1927, 5.2 million; 1928, 9.3 million. . 
That for 1929, however, shows @ surplus of 2 million 
due to increased revenues, 

Subsidies for sick insurance rose from 3,999,000 
franes in 1919 to 7,060,000 in 1928; accident insurance 
from 4,344,000 francs to 6,300,000; ynempwrne 
relief from 509,000 franes to 2,500,000. Old age 
pensions in 1928 are estimated at 19,000,000 francs, 
and the fund for Government employees 19,764,000 
frances. In 10 years the outlay for these services in- 
creased from 8,852,000 francs to 54,624,000 francs. 
None of thesé stibsidies existed in 1913. In additional 
the professional training courses call for 7,329,000 
frances in 1928. The social insurance fund on Jan. 1, 
1929 was about 60 million francs but still inadequate. 


The consolidated debt Dec. 31, 1928, was 1,987,- 
| 303.000 francs, and the debt of the Federal railways 


2,651,683,000 francs. 

The Swiss bank estimates the invisible balance of 
trade in 1926 thus: Tourists, 200 million francs; ser- 
vices (transit traffic, etc.), 105 to 110 million; invest- 
ments abroad, 320 to 330 million; total, 625 to 640 
million. The balance of trade against Switzerland in 
1926 was 487 million francs, leaving @ favorable 
invisible balance of trade of 138 to 153 millions of 

nes. The Bank estimates the National wealth in 
1925 at 60 to 64 billion francs. 

The unit of currency is the gold franc = 19.3 cents. 
The Swiss National Bank had outstanding July 31, 
1929, banknotes amounting to 900 million francs with 
@ reserve of 507 million francs in gold, 210 milion 
francs of foreign balan =, and. 34 million francs in 
silver. The cove? was abou Toe etal currency 
in circulation amounted to 561.6 millions of which 
380 millions were in gold. ~ 

The Swiss franc has been on 4 gold exchange basis 
for several years though no technical declaration to 
that effect has been made. 
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42,887,185 


SYRIA. 
(Preach Maadate) 


on eathmated, 60,000 square miles. 
bat LATION, census of 1923: PIE Ss: 


ne VW: DaAmMgsons, QOod: 
Sea Drase Sa OO: Bed 
FRQOOO. Total, 2.981, Ses. 


Hea, hen Chief cities Damascus, 
Red, «RTO: = Alp pa, Hams, 

Qve: Hama, 35,000: Alexandretia, ehlef port, 
Freact Hiv Comenissiener, Auguste Henri Ponsot, 

ew a 198, 

Syria & a former province of Turkey lying south 
eof Aaatolia with Mesopotamia on the east, Trans 
jorgania and Palestine on the south and the Medi” 
fertanear On the west, It is about the sise of the 
State of Georgia. 
State Dy the Treaty of Sevres, A 

maaadate given to France by the S 

the Alhied FP oh Came iS S 

Rie Frente, Gerengment, of Syria Wwided for 
a Rderative sta provinces, ny (the 

& around Latakta) 


Shi abe 


The council are 5 that 


whe rest of 


“nN Tose, tee Natigaal 
ay, . 
Deddas 


& M. Durienx, R 
Rm ow moun 
tty-five miles southeast of 


about Damasens, 
Se te O° ree ee eee 
Freneh Government recalled the 


Tem Cametanoner, and on Nor. 6 1005, ons sto 
eget de Jouvenel. eR 3 07 
warfare with great Verne, Satn 
& fleree reprisals Damascus, wealthy 
eity oF MHQOUA of venerable age in the tine af the 
x Tt suffered mratanes te RS 8 
3 
dardmen' French 


troops on May 6, 1926, 
and many civilians were ¥ put about 
3 m the field and by M: 1927, 

st had become quiet. 
Adout See Ot Me. PobulaMon, are. of: tle 


Namy Bey, Ay ety Sor 
1928, and the Kadi of * 
was made me Min beer ot Syne and Mead of 
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Foreign Countries—Syria; Turkey. 


Bey 
Nationalist activities. 
na a en ae cnt of the Engh er a Sea 
. was. no @ v 
the Assembly's 
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; 

of :| 

her mandate, a 

ccs alts eect | 
by the Ottoman 

thar the President may Begotiate a r 


Tenpicantens 
taternational treati SPO ES and 
diplomatic mtativen “etl 

and may dec martial law; and ate 
national army. 

The High Commissioner requested the Assembly 
to modify these articles’as in conflict with the Man- 
—. Fe Assembly rejected this proposal by & vote 

eM whereupon the High ae issioner on 
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tions by France cerning Syria, par- 
tleularly toward the om bs of Nations. The As- 
prong was obdurate M. Ponsot dismissed ft 
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at £Syr. 19,254, Tor 19 is svtmaced For 1980 | 
balanced estimate for State of Syria is £Syr. Xi | 
13,259,520 (¢ S1e200)- oP 
ioe gis moa and 2,859 vessels ot * 
< te tonnage visited ports. © 
Automobile tame ma and to Ff 
and across the Syrian desertis‘on 
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Sehools in 1927 552 pubite, 
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Re rern of the coun . being 
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4, TURKEY, REPUBLIC. 
Re nate 
square in A 2 
CAPITA “in An 
: faa is a anee: 
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Foreign Countries—Turkey. 


Other cities: Smyrna, population census of 1 
eg ree ah ae BOC 
Aintab, 39,571. si argh oe 


President and Commander-in-Chtef, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha Ghazi, born 1880, elected August, 1923, 
elected for four years Nov. 1, 1927. yan 

Premier, Ismet Pasha, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Governor of Constantinople, Emin Bey. 

Grand National Assembly at Angora has complete 
eontrol. The Assembly on Noy, 2, 1922, dec 

itself invested with sovereign rights, that the 

Sultanate be abolished, that the present Sultan 

be deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of !slam), and 

that a suitable member of the house of Osman 
pointed to The Sultan, Mo- 


aesarea, 


© 18th the National Assembly elected to the 
»: Caliphate the heir to the Sultanate, Abdul 
.s Medjid Effendi (born May 25, 1868), the cousin 
m of Sultan Mohammed VI. On March 2, 1924, the 
* Grand National Assembly @eposed the Caliph 
i (who fled to Switzerland) and declared the Cali- 
» phate vested in the Assembly. 


_ Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabfa, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. 

_ So late as 1916, the areas of the Turkish Empire 
totalled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 of population. Cyprus.and Egypt had 
passed to British domination—Cyprus annexed, 
and Egypt under a protectorate. There remained, 
therefore, in the Turkish Empire, 10,882 square 
miles of area with 1,891,000 of population in and 
ground Constantinople and Adrianople on the 
north of the Straits; in Asia Minor, including Ismid 
(opyosite Constantinople), Brussa, Bigha, Smyrna, 
Kastamuni, Angora, Konia, Adana, Sivas and 
Trebizond, 199,272 square miles, with 10,186,900 
of population; Armenia and Kurdistan, 71,900 
quare miles, with 2,000,000 of pees: Meso- 
potamia, 148,250 square miles, ith 2,000,000 of 
Papulation: Syria, 114,530 square miles, with 3,675,- 
: f ulation; and the Hejaz and Yemen in 
Arable, 170;300 square miles, with 1,050,000 of 
Le tlon; a total of 710,224 square miles, with 


21 
in Asia, @ part of Armenia has adopted a Sovlet 


th Soviet Russia. Syria has — under the 
mandate of France (which gf fesopotamia has 
been created the dependent kingdom of the Iraq 
(which see); Palestine under the mandate of Great 
Britain (which see); and Arabia (which see) has 

its independence as the Kingdom of the 
Hejaz and the Nejd, the Imamate of Yemen and 
other divisions. 

The Balkan wars of 1913 had reduced the Eu- 
ropean area dominated by Turkey, leaving her only 
that part of Thrace from Adrianople east to the 
Black Sea and south to Enos on the Aegean; but 
it left her completely the mistress of the Straits of the 
Dardanelles. 
“=Phe Treaty of Sevres (Paris), following the 
‘World War, further diminished Turkish territory, 
giving all Thrace to Greece except a triangle thirty 

: ‘by forty, containing a neutral zone, along the 
meédiate border of the Dardanelles, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Bosphorus on both the European 
and the Asiatic sides, to secure equal passage rights 


to. i nations. All fortifications were to be de- 


‘by the Grand National Assem' 


KS 


\, 
S. 


ed. ‘The Straits were to remain open in 
and in war for all craft and to be neutral in 
‘of war. They were not to be subject to block- 
or other hostile acts. 


“A Commission of the Straits was named to have 
a oie control of the navigation of the Straits, 


! ut Constantinople was’ to return to Turkish ad- 


nistration. 
sa'The Allied occupation of Constantinople became 
complete on March , 1920. 
: ‘real power in the Turkish Empire was seized 
: bly and 5 at trae 
nistry set up by the Nationalists at Angora, in 
nai rh pris was the most genuinely Turkish 


Anatolia, 
Ottoman Empire, after the last 
section of the old ane ie sDhcrgieys ee 


of ties, sitti 
ts Soe eolved April 11, 1920. The Assembly vo 
“on Jan. 20, 1921, a Fundamental Law, w' ch was 


© 
{ 


i 
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in fact a new Constitution for Turkey. It declared 
Ahat all sovereignty belonged to the people and that 
wer was vested in its representatlyes—the 
P “National. Assembly. It provided. for uni- 
suffrage without religious or race distinction 
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and recognized the right of minorities to freedom 
and protection. It contained a programme of 
social reform. } 

The success of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, soldier 
and able diplomatist, who was chosen President 
of the Assembly and. Commander-in-Chief, in driving 
out the Greeks in 1922 from Smyrna (formerly 
with a population of 225,000, now about 98,000) 
and its hinterland, establishing his army on the 
Straits, negotiating the Lausanne Treaty (which the 
United States Senate failed to ratify on Jan. 18, 1927), 
to replace the discarded Treaty of Sevres, will be 
ae 1 in the article on Turkey in The World Almanac 

25. 

The modus vivendi was extended to June 1, 1928, 
by an agreement between Turkey and the United 
States on Feb. 17, 1927, and provision made for 
resuming diplomatic and consular relations. Joseph 
“ oe was appointed Ambassador to Turkey May 
20, 1927. 

Turkey in Europe is now slightly larger than 
Massachusetts, and the entire Turkish Republic 
is slightly larger than California and New Mexico 
combined. On the west the Bulgarian boundary 
runs from the mouth of the Rezvaya River on the 
Black Sea to the Maritza River, fifteen miles north- 
west of Adrianople; and the Greek boundary fol- 
lows_that river to Enos on the Aegean, except for 
the Town of Karagatch. On the east the Russian* 
boundary runs from just south of Batum to the 
northwest corner of Persia. The Persian boundary 
continues from near Mount Ararat to the Iraq at 
the Mosul line delimited in 1926 by treaty agree- 
ment with Great Britain. (See Iraq.) The southern 
(Syrian) boundary runs from Payas on the Gulf of 
Alexandretta to the Iraq, and, with the Mosul line, 
runs practically due east and west. There are 
seventy-two vilayets or provinces. 


REPUBLIC WITH NEW CONSTITUTION. 


In October, 1925, a new Constitution was adopted 
proclaiming the Republic of Turkey with a President 
elected for four years. The National Assembly. 
composed of 283 Deputies elected for four years, will 
have legislative powers only, the executive power 
being intrusted to a Cabinet responsible to the 
Assembly. A Council of State, the members ap- 
pointed by the President, will fulfil the functions 
usually cared for by a parliamentary Upper House. 

The basic révised Constitution had been adopted 
by the Assembly on April 20; 1924. It contained 
clauses designed to limit the citizenshif of non- 
Turks and non-Moslems, and limited the franchise 
to males over eighteen. A strict prohibition law 
passed in 1923 had so disastrous an effect on pro- 
duction and brought such a loss of revenue that 
a new law was passed on April 8, 1924, continuing 
the liquor traffic under heavy taxes and a measure 
of Government control. 

New laws enacted in 1925 abolished polygamy, 
enforced registration of marriages, and gave the 
ower. to grant divorces to the President. This, 

emal Pasha prompuy took advantage of by divore- 
ing his wife, Latlie Hanoum, twenty-two years old, 
an advanc&id feminist. Turks generally have fol- 
lowed his advice and adopted hats in place of the 
fez, held an emblem of the old regime, and the 
turban. 

The National Assembly in 1926 adopted three 
new codes of law; the civil code was taken from 
Switzerland, the criminal code from Italy, and 
the commercial code from Germany, all with but 
Mttle change. The codes are independent of reli- 
gion, and the civil code replaces the various bodies 
of laws and codes that bad grown up based on the 
Koran; it deals with the law of persons, of the 
family, of inheritance, and of property. It 
abolished both polygamy and slavery by tacit omis- 
sion. As Turkey denounced the Capitulations on 
entering the war and as this act was incorporated 
in the Lausanne Treaty, the ct ean of these codes. 
is of the utmost importance. he Swiss civil code 
was chosen, said Mahmoud Essad, Minister of 
Justice, because it was ‘‘the newest and most per- 
fect and democratic,” Switzerland adopted it 
after seven years of discussion, Dec. 10, 1917, and 
it went into effect there Jan. 1, 1921. 

The Gregorian Calendar was adopted, also the 
twenty-four-hour clock. Civil marriages were 
made obligatory after Sept. 1, 1926, though a reli- 
gious ceremony may follow if desired. he legal 
marriage age under the new law is seventeen for 
women and elghteen for men. Public declaration 
of intention must be made fifteen days before the 
ceremony. 

The National Assembly unanimously passed in 
April 1928 a bill. amending the constitution by 
eliminating the article declari that Islam is the 
religion of the Republic. In April 1928 the Assembly 
enacted the substitution of the Roman alphabet and 
characters for the Arabic in all official documents, 
Kemal Pasha declared the Arapic characters “respon- 
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sible for 80% of Turk illiteracy.” A new dictionary 

will be prepared and new textbooks for schools. 

Fifteen years will be allowed the people to become 
accustomed to the néw system before its use becomes 
compulsory. The change from Turkist figures to the 
so-called Arabic figures used in the West has.already 
been widely made. The new alphabet omits Q and 
W and-X. It adds a C and an S each with a cedilla, 
a G with an accent, and I, O, and U, each with two 
dots above like the umlaut. A reform following the 
census experience in October 1927 is being worked 
out to compel Turks to adopt surnames, Also it is 
proposed’ to scrap old titles and substitute Western 
ones, like “General” for “‘Pasha.”’ 

The National Assembly in 1929 consolidated the 
public works program for the next 12 years by appro- 
priating $120,000,000 to be used exclusively for the 
construction of a network of railways, ports and 
breakwaters, and in irrigation and reclamation pro- 
jects. Supervision of the work was given to Swedish 

‘ engineers. Highway reconstruction is being studied, 

A mutual guarantee and neutrality treaty for three 
Ree eee signed by Turkey and Russia on Dec. 
17, 1925. 


NATURAL RESOURCES, 


. Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks. 
products being tobacco, whieh goes to almost all 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. About 17 mil- 
lion acres are in forests. The export of tobacco in 
1927 was 41,562 tons and of cotton 17,000 tons. 

In 1927 there were 9,745,088 sheep, 6,853,356 
goats, 2,616,089 cattle, 1,096,422 asses, and 178,116 
’ horses. 

‘Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet 
developed, chrome ore, zinc, manganese, antimony, 
copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meerschaum, some 
eoal and lignite, salt, some gold and silver, and 
petroleum on lands bordering the Marmora Sea. 

Turkish fisheries are regarded as important, but 
manufactures are small and methods crude. 

Turkey suffered severely during the twelve long 
years of war. The destruction of Smyrna, devas- 
tation’ of cultivated areas, lack of transportation 
and the deportation of the skilled Christian workers 
kept the output of the country in 1923 far below 
pre-war average. The Government has made ef- 
forts to assist the peasant and: is un eae: the 
building of railroads, but in its efforts to build 
up a purely Turkish Moslem state many prohibitive 
duties and restrictive laws and regulations have 
been put! into force. Tn the ee te eee exchange 
of population 1,000,000 Greeks and Armenians left 
the country, and by May, 1924, 300,000 Moslem 
refugees had been brought in. ; 

The majority of the Turkish refugees had some 
capital and were settled upon land vacated by the 
Greeks. Reconstruction is proceeding, but. slowly. 
In 40,000 villages in January, 1926, there were 
reported 4,800 primary schools with 9,000 teachers 
and 302,500 pupils; 71 secondary schools, 56 for 
4,800 boys, and 15 for 1,000 girls; 20 high scoools 
for 4,500 boys and 1,100 girls; 85 per cent. of the 
population is illiterate. The budget of the Ministry 
of Edueation for 1928-29 is £T6,558,000.. The 
strength of the active army in 1927 was 120,000. 

Railway mileage of standard gauge in use Dec. 31, 
1927, was 4,296 kilometers (2,668 miles), with 2,205 
kilometers (1,369 miles) under construction: In 
1927, 2,255 vessels of 1,775,059 tonnage-cailed at 
Seg ite and at Constantinople; the number clearing 
and in transit was 13,195 of 11,321,654 tonnage. 

The unit of currency is the piaster (par of ex- 
change = 4.4 cents), of which 100=1 pound Turkish. 
Average exchange rates for the Turkish « pound 
were: 1923, $0.6067; 1924, $0.529; 1925, $0.5449; 
1926, $0.5231; 1927, $0.515; 1928, $0.5006; and May 
81, 1929, $0.4953. 

‘According to the Lausanne Treaty. the pre-war 
Ottoman debt, amounting to £129,000,000, -will. be 
distributed between Turkey and the. territories 
detached ‘after the Balkan War and World War. 
Turkey’s share is 62.25%. Agreement was reached 
in 1928 whereby Turkey's annual payments were 
fixed at: from 1928 to 1935, £T 1,980,000 gold;ito 1941, 
£7T2,380,000; to 1946, £T2,780,000; to 1951, £T3,- 
180.000; then till paid’ £T3,400,000. .This agree- 
ment was ratified by the National Assembly May 15, 
1929, and from June 1, payments began to be made 
through the Ottoman bank. 

The treasury bonds are to be consolidated in one 
loan paying 5% and redeemable in 20 years, and 
partial cancellation of interest on the long-term debt 
and unified loans’’ were arranged: 

Finance Minister Shurky Bey in his budget speech 
Apr. 18, stressed the need for a State Bank for which 
funds are being accumulated. . A $500,000 govern- 
ment gold reserve will be used for this purpos aug- 
mented by the’sale of Turkish state Jewels having no 
historic interest and the net profit about $15,000,000 
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—— 
from the replacement of the old currency by the © 
new which was put out to the amount of: £1453,- 
000,000 in 1928. & on A z ‘ 


Recent budgets in Turkish pounds were: 


(Ending Magy 31.) Revenues. Expenditures. 
TODS 25. Seis: ot. voles £7T129,214,610 £T140,433,370 
1925-26. . 53, ,000 ;000,000. - 
1926-27... 190,158,864 190,105,544 
1927-28 194,580,554 194,454,619 
1928-29... . 207,173,199 207,169,388 
{1929-30....... «eee 220,546,000 220,408,481 
Foreign trade figures are: 
Imports. Exports. _ 
1923. cicceeeeeees--£1144,789,000 £T 84,651,000 
($87,844,000) . ($51,538,000) 
1924. .cecceeceee ess £1193,611,000 £7T158,868,000 
($102,420,000) ($84,041,000) *- 
1925: .cccccvceeccoe -L1242,314,118 £71193,119,456 ° 
($132,000,000) ($105,000,000) 
IGQBF 5.0.4 dasa deee 4 £7234,591,722  £1T187,742,801 : 
($120,814,737) ($96,887,542) ~ 
Trade with the United States was: {3 
Cal. Year. Im Exports... « 
2D onic otloste is white. Salih oee ake $15,980,548 $21,682,492" 
1928 eis mavage tice manne ter .464,0: 12,888,639 * 
HA Pe eS Se mS es 3,387,240 —14,582,009*%" 
TODS chee Biwi bis ale wlalbiankie se 3,379,038 14,648,177" 
TODO actisterme te eal 2,927,980 16,834,463 | 
LE Ey hal 5 pe 4,027,174  20,069,551*" 
TODS Re eae ode eee chai eee 18,386,586% 
re 
URUGUAY, REPUBLIC OF e 


AREA, 72,153 square miles. we OL 
POPULATION, estimated, Dec. 31, 1928, 1,808,286." 


CAPITAL, Monhtevideo; tins 
reer ontevideo; population, Dec. 31, Aaa . 

President, Dr. Juan Campist + 1927-31, born® 

1859; inaugurated March a 1927, aut 


President of the Administrative Council, J. Batliley 
Ordonez. ey 


Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America,”’ 


1s bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the; 
south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River ; 


Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 


line being the River Uruguay, whichis navigable‘ 


from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. In area” 


it is slightly larger than the combined Stated of.. 


New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts; 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Lying between latis,. 
tudes 30° and 35° south and consisting of rolling ~ 
grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily healthy 
climate with a uniform temperature. It is agricul- 
Over 2,150,000 acres are under 


cultivation. Recent production” figures. are: 
1926-27. 1927-28. 1926-27. 1927-28, 
Acres. Acres. Me. T. Mets. 
+++ 959,548 1,220,004 278,641 337,944 
. 424,154 480,220 84,940 125,890 
. 4,888 8,853 1,524 1,754 
98,928 149,085 20,940 38,398 
170,085 207,668 50,029 52,007 


For grazing 41,500,000 acres of fertile land 
used. The official live stock census of 1924 ont 
turned 8,431,673 cattle and 14,514,060 sheep; the 
wool clip for 1925: was 110,000,000. pounds. * The 
export of animal products in 1927 was valued at. 
BS G13. 932 pesos, and of agricultural products’ at: 


i pesos. ‘ Vi ae 
In 1928 there entered the port of M ideg.., > 
7,684 steamers of 13,525,071 fonnnEe. =i ois 
Great Britain is the best .customer. with ‘the, 
United States second American capital, inv t 
in Uruguay in 1928 was estimated at $67,000, ! 
Uruguay declared her independence of Spain. 
Aug. 25, 1825. The present - Constitution, )° a8, 
amended, came into force: Mareh.1, 1919. | It pro- 
vides for universal franchise for males over 18 and =" 
for proportional representation.. The President: is 
elected for four years by direct vote. -He shares 
executive power with the National Administrative, .. 
Council, which consists of nine members, six of - 
the majority party and three of the largest minority * | 
—three retiring every two years—all elected® by 
direct popular vote, The President appoints; thes” 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War and the Interior 
and has supreme control of these departments:.‘The  __ 


Council appoints the Ministers of Finance, Publie. 


Work, Industry and Education and’ has eontrol. 
Congress has two Houses—the Senate of minebebriss 
members, chosen for six years by an electoral college: 
one-third retiring every two years; anda House of 

Representatives of ninety members, chosen for. three — 
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*under state guarantee. 
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Secretary of 


_ Apastolie Del 


ery 


_ Director 


-years by direct vote. There are nineteen depart- 
ments, which have ample home rule. -t 
In the election of Feb. 8, 1925, the Nationalists 
were victorious for the first time in fifty years. 

Ch ted and there is 


and free. In 1 508 

primary schools with 4,582 teachers and 133,588 
pupils.. The-educational system is — progressive. 
The university at Montevideo had 10,250 students in 
1928.. Schools and hospitals are plentiful, and the 
prison at Montevideo is a model penal institution. 
The death penalty was abolished in 1907. 
Uruguay had, in 1928, 1,819 miles of railroads 
mostly British owned, of which 1,060 miles are 
The Bank of the Republic 
has a pald-up capital of $20;335,955. . Its President 
and directors are appointed by the Government 
Tt has the exclusive right to issue notes. Circulation 
June 30, 1928, was 67,647,000 pesos with a gold 
reserve of 66,065, pesos. The peso (=$1.0342) is 
the unit of currency; average of exchange for 1923, 
79.06 cents; 1924, 82.27 cents; 1925, 98.4 cents; 1926, 
$1.015; 1927, $1.0134; and for 1928, $1.029. The 


Government in 1912 created a National Insur- 
ance Bank and gave it 2 monopoly of issuing imsur- 
ance. The stan army, in which service is volun- 


tary, numbers 18,500, with a reserve of 157,439 in the 
National. Guard service, which is Company. 

Uruguay has made great advances in social wel- 
fare legislation and administration during the last 
twelve years. Expenditure for old age pensions in 
1924 was 2,224,385 pesos (2,040,843 in 1923) and on 
Dec. 31, 1924, 22,144 pensions were in effect. In 
1927, 3,879,006 pesos were paid out. 

The public debt on Dec. 31, 1928, amounted to 
213,999,318 of which 141,496,844 pesos was 
external and 2,545,501 pesos shared with Brazil both 
for public works.. This includes an issue of $30,000,- 
000 6 cent. eae bonds floated at 96.5 in New 
York, April, 1926. The official estimate of the 
national wealth is 2,521,508,643 gold pesos (approxi- 
mately $2,597,000,000); over $1,547 per capita. 


esr 
923-24 42,364,000 42,435,000 
1924-25 . 45,535,000 45,215,000 
925-26 . 53,497,613 52,457,620 
926-27 . 53,324,000 54,613,538 
1927-28 . 59,986,472 55,946,243 
1928-26 . 54,061,384 54,227,929 
d . . 58,041,562 58,547,252 
Siyossian trade in pesos igi Te eetne 
m 5 is 
23 2 el = Se 55,102,000 100,786,901 
Bee cake « aXdiee «7p okie ots 80,897,378 106,826,282 
MUSE cc ss bieee e's me 72,438,663 98,709,015 
Oe eh 73,271,830 94,303,490 
ele os hip aitiaie> > = Spi 81,829,873 _ 96,674,131 
Nee eres acai ny Sigs S 93,729,483 101,203,145 
oe with the United States was: . 
=a ee $16,402,049 
BOBS TE. i Sees 21,311,424 
POSE. eee) Se Nadas = 7,069.51 
MPs crn seine « «'0.cje 0 esiy oo 16,100,470 
fuan weicues 10.0 .$2..39. 18,502,363 
BOOT ie auc aati Phe sieldlo a lvie 10,894,565 
PSVSIO Ts. CERT LT. 21 11,757,009 
STATE OF VATICAN CITY. 
: THE SEE AND CHURCH OF ROME, 
AREA, 108.7 acres. 
POPULATION, 523. 
1 born at 


upreme Pontiff, XI. (Achille Ratti), 
% ™ 314 7, — Fapal Sunol - 

‘oland and titular Archbishop Ju i 
1919, translated to the Archbishopric of Milan 
and: ted Cardinal, June 13, 1921, elected Pope 
@6ist) in succession to Benedict XV., - Feb. 6, 
1922. 


State, Cardinal Gaspar 
(For members of the College of 
- ofePopes consult the Index.) 
Governér, Commendatore Camillo Serafini. j 
a of the Vatican Treasury, Commendatore 
Bernardino Nogara. 
Papal Nuncio t¢ Italy, 


from Italy to Vatican City, Count Cesare 
Aa ie Vecchi. _ ; } 
legate to the United States, Archbishop 


Ti. 
Cardinals and list 
Mer. Francisco Borgong int- 


Pietro Furmasoni-Biondi. 
| The *Pones for many. centuries, with some ¢light 
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breaks,’ held temporal sovereignty over mid-Italy 
(the so-called Papal States), extending from sea to 
Sea, comprising an area of-some 16,000 square milés, 
with a population in the nineteenth century of over . 
3,000,000. This territory in the reign of Pius IX, 
was incorporated in the Kingdom of Italy, the 
nt seca on the Pope being confined to the 
palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran Rome 
and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by tHe Italian 
law of May 13, 1871. This law also guaranteed to 
the Pope and his successors in the chair of St. Peter 
a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire ($622,425 as 
part of exchange), which allowance, however, 
remained unclaimed and unpaid. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations begun Oct. 4, 1926, when the 
Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
financial convention were signed at the Lateran 
Palace on Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Premier Mussolini. The treaty was duly ratified by 
the Pope and by the Italian Parliament May 14 
and 25 and signed by the King May 27; and became 
teal June 7 by exchange of ratification at the 

atican. 


THE LATERAN TREATY, 


The Lateran Treaty is composed of a preamble 
and twenty-seven articles. After stating that the 
two high contracting parties recognize the advisa- 
bility of eliminating every reason for enmity between 
them, it begins by reaffirming the principle contained 
in the first article of the Constitution of the Italian 
Kingdom by which the Catholic Apostolic Roman 
religion is the only State religion in Italy. It then 
recognizes the full property and exclusive dominion 
and sovereign jurisdiction of the Holy See over the 
Vatican as at present constituted. 

For this pur , the “State of Vatican City” is 
created, declaring that in its territory no inter- 
ference by the Italian Government will be possible 
and that there will be no authority but the authority 
of the Holy See. St. Peter’s Plaza, though forming 
part of the Vatican appa tag will continue to be 
normally open to the public and subject to the 
police powers of the Italian authorities. The boun- 
daries of the Vatican City include St. Peter's, the 
Vatican palace and museum covering more than 13 
acres, the Vatican gardens, the Holy office and 
neighboring buildings between Viale Vaticano and 
the church. = 


All public services with which the Vatican City 
will be endowed shall be by Italian connection with 
other States, such as telegraph, telephone, wireless 
broadcasting and postal service. 

Another agreement provided for: The circulation 
on Italian territory of terrestrial vehicles and air- 
eraft belonging to the Vatican City is provided 
for, also. the water supply, and the prevention of 
airplanes flying over the territory. 

The sovereignty of the Holy See over those hav- 
ing stable residence in the Vatican City is provided 
for as well as the immunity which will be enjoyed 
by those ges be not Lge there, ney ol ore 
nitaries of the Church, persons longing e 
Pontifical Court and Vatican officials declared in- 
dispensable by the Holy See. : 

Territorial immunities also are provided for the 
patriarchal basilicas and certain edifices situated 
outside of the Vatican City in which the Holy See. 
has housed or will house its congregations or offices 
and services necessary for its administration. 

Italy recognizes the Holy See's right to send its 
own diplomats to foreign countries and to receive 
foreign diplomats. The agreement provides for 
diplomatic relations between Italy and the- Vatican, 

t is al agreed that the artistic and scientific 
aes existing in the Vatican City and the Lateran 
Palace shall continue to remain visible to students 


of ines ie rato n- the 
the Holy § 
taken Temes on Vatican territory accused of acts 
which are held criminal by the laws of both States. 
The Vatican wishes to remain, and will remain, 
extraneous to temporal competitions between other 
States and from international congresses convened 
for the purpose, unless the parties in conflict appeal 
u ously to its mission of peace, and reserves 
the right, tn any case, to exercise its moral and 
spiritual power. AS & eohesduene’ the Vatican 
territory will always be ops: piah neutral and 
' This declaration follows: 
Oe ky See considers that with the agreements 
today signed it possesses guarantees necessary to 
rows with due liberty and independence the 
piritual government of the Diocese of Rome and 
Stine Catholic Church in Italy and the whole world; 
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declares the Roman question_ definitely. and irre- 
voeably settled and ‘therefore eliminated, and recog- 
meer she Kingdom of Italy. under the dynasty of 
‘the House of Savoy, with Rome as the capital of 
the Italian. State. Italy on its side recognizes the 
State of Vatican City under the sovereignty of the 
Supreme Pontiff. The-law of guarantees and any 
other- law or act contrary to the present treaty is 
abrogated... ‘ : A 

Fhe Italian State recognizes matrimony as a 
‘sacrament regulated by: canon law in its relation to 
civil ‘law... The banns of marriage must appear in 
the parish church as well as in the municipality, The 
‘parish priest must send within five days the marriage 
certificate to the municipality and have it .copied 
in the registers there. (In effect Aug. 8,-1929.) 

Cases concerning the nullity of marriage and the 
dissolution, of marriages celebrated but not con- 
summated, are reserved to the ecclesiastical courts. 
There decisions, before becoming definite, must be 
brought before the Supreme Tribunal of Segnatura 
to pass upon the legality of the action, and its de- 
cision will be sent to the Court of Appeal of the 
Italian State, which will enforce the decisions of the 
ecclesiastical authority. With regard to cases of 
separation, the Holy See consents to judgment 
being given by the Italian civil authorities. 

The teaching of religion becomes compulsory, not 
only in the elementary schools but also in the second- 
ary schools of Italy. Catholic organizations, accord- 
ing. to’ the instruction of the Holy See, must keep 
their “activity outside of any political party and 
under the immediate control of the hierarchy of the 
Church. ; 

The financial convention establishes that the 
Holy See, as a definite settlement of all its financial 
relations with Italy in consequence of the fall of 
temporal power, accepts 750,000,000 lire in a 
and: 1,000,000,000 lire in Italian State consols at 
5%... This sum is inferior to what Italy would have 
paid if the Holy See had accepted the allowance 
granted by the law of guarantees of May 13, 1871. 
_. The Italian Government declares the person of 
the Pope sacred and inviolable, and binds itself to 
punish attempts against him exactly in the same way 
as attempts against the person of the King. It 
agrees also tc punish anyone unlawfully wearing 
clerical dress in the same way it. punishes perso.s 
unlawiully wearing a military uniform. 


“GOVERNMENT OF VATICAN CITY. 


The new fundamental law of the State of Vatican 
City came into force with no radical departures, on 
June 10, -It. vests all: powers, executive,. legislative 
and judicial, in the Supreme Pontiff. He may dele- 
gaté some to others who will.be responsible to him 
‘alone. During the interregnum between the death 
of-one Pope and the election of his successor, the 
power. is vested In the College of Cardinals whose 
acts, to be valid, must be ratified by the new Pope. 

Clyil cases will be tried by a special court and the 
Sacred Tribunal of the Rota will act as a court of 
appeal. Penal cases will be tried by a judge or judges 

, appointed by the Governor. Any person who believes 
rights or interests have been injured can appeal 
to the Pope through the Councilor General of State. 

The Vatican City legal system is based on canon 
law and pontifical constitutions and rules. In all 
cases not covered the Italian law of Rome will apply. 
The flag of the State is white-and yellow charged 
with the crossed keys and triple tiara. 

Pope Pius X1. left the Vatican where for 59 years 
each successive Pope had been a “Prisoner of the 
Vatican,” on Sunday, July 25, and with medieval 
and ecclesiastic splendor was borne around St. Peter's 
Plaza on a richly decorated platform followed by 
Cardinals’ and high prelates and’ bestowed . the 
apo’ benediction on a kneeling throng of 300,600 
people. me 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic 
Church is cairled on by eleven committees called 
Sacred Congregations, viz: Holy Office, Consistorial, 
ats dasterd of the Sacraments, Council, Religious, 

ropaganda Fide, Eastern Church, Sacred Rites, 
Ceremonial, . Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
Seminaries and Universities; and the three Trib 
Sacred Penitentiary, Sacred Roman Rota, and the 
Apostolic Segnatura; and various offices. 

The Holy See maintains diplomatic relations with 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany,, Great Britain, Hungary, Japan, Monaco, 
the .Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Prussia, Rou- 
mania, Spain, ‘Switzerland, Yugo-Slavia, together 
with most of the American republics. except ‘the 
United States, Cuba, Mexico and Uruguay. The 
Concordat, with Prussia was negotiated in 1929. 

The ‘London Catholic Directory gives the number 
of Catholics: in British mapee in 1926 as 15,289,660 
souls; in world, 334,664,791, of whom .328,158,020 
are of the Latin rite. . 
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-- = VENEZUELA, REPUBLIC OF —— : 


AREA, approximately : 393,976 square~ miles. 
POPULATION, census of acige cicris Te r : 
CAPITAL, Caracas; pulation, 1920, 
Chief cities, Maracalbo, RO lation, estima’ 
1925, 100,000; . Valencia, 
- 23,943; chief. port, La Guaira, 22,000. 


9.466: Varquisimeto, — 


President, Dr. Juan Bautista Perez, 1929-36, elected 
May 30, 1929. * 


Commander-in-Chtef,' E:x-President Juan © Vicente 
Gomez, 1929-36, elected May 30,.1929, : 


Premier, Dr..Ruben Gonzales: (Interior). 
Venezuela is the northermost state of South 


: 


America and is bounded on the north by the Carib- — 


bean Sea, on the east by British Guiana, on the 
south. by. Brazil and» Colom and on the west .by 
Colombia. » It stretches from 12° 26’ north to within 
two degrees of the Equator. The climate is tropical 


hot and unhealthy in the coastal and river regions. — 


In area it is.as large as the States of Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas combined. The spurs of: the 
Eastern Andes and the foothills are covered with 


grazing 


I h) 

Dralion (lanes) and 

large steamers and for 200 
vessels. D 

unites its upper reaches with the Rio Negro, a tii 
utary of the Amazon. The island of Margarita 
(area of 400 square miles), noted for its pearl fishing, 
with To. @.and seventy other islands, belongs to 
Venezuela, but Trinidad, at the mouth of the Ori- 


noco, is British and Curacao and others off the — 


coast are Dutch. ; 


Agriculture and cattle raising are the chief indus- ~ 
tries, and the chief exports are coffee, cacao, balata, — 


ehlefly es, machinery and hardware.. The 
Meets is rich in metals, but is mostly. undeveloped. 

Gold valued. at $813,767 was exported in’ 1927. = 

The production: of petroleum for 1928 was 107,- 
235,094 barrels, making Venezuela the second in the 
list of oil producing. countries; in 1927, 64,436,926; 
1926, 37,226,019; 1925, 19,771,000; 1924, 9,042,000; 
1923, 4,201,000; 1922, 2,201,000; and 1921, 1,433,000: 
The value of petroleum 


i exported in 192 
293,000; and in 1926, $46,590,000. To Oct. 1, 1927, 
800 wells had been drilled; 685 were producers. The 
law concerning hydrocarbons, promulgated. June 
30, 1929, states clearly the rights and privileges of 
foreigners in the development. of oil lands» 
British and American 0’ secured 
capital eae fn Ve ‘He 1 i 1988 = cuemed 
Vv enezuela: was 
at et eNagannes ae te 7 - <6 
offee export 1927 was valued at $19,666,000 
and in 1926 at $18,871,000; Cocoa exported ‘in 1927 
was valued at $5,146,000, and in:1926 at $3,630,000. 
There were in'1928, 661 miles of railroads. Caracas 
(altitude 4,017 feet), the capital, being connected 
with its seaport, La Guaira, by 3 railro 
two miles long which is famous for its magnificent 
views The roads of the country. have been greatly 
rhe 1926, 1,903, vessel nnage 
Ae vessels of 2,459,938 to! e in the 
ori ec le mor apt at! Besa er rts. i 
enezuela was the .of the Spanish colonies in 
South America.to formally declare her independence 
(July 5, 1811), following the disturbing conditions 
in Spain.caused by Napoleon. After severe fightil 
rice of Caan Weetti tn ehate, o 
' enezuela: and Ecuador, formed 
the three departments, was established: Dee: 17.1819, 


under. the Presidency of the Liberator, Gen. Simon 


was $52,- 


Republic of Venezuela and-adopted_a constitutior 

Peperation from Colombia was amicable, Dutt 
ie two 

determined: until 1933. se ves Z ‘ oF 


The centenary of the death of: Bolivar: willbe — 


commemorated ‘on Dec. 7, -1930. ty 3 lve 
Venezuela has had many revolutions and matiy 
revisions of its .Constitution. since the. first . 
adopted in»1819. That now. in-force was adopt 
June 24,1925. It provides for a President, elected 
by Congress for seven years; a Senate of fort - 
bers; elected for'three years, and a House of Deputie 
al epi sd 1 ac members, ; elected: for; three 
' re are twenty: autonomous stites, a 
: poral district and- two Aberin Gen: 


Commander-in-Chief, a: 3 ‘eleéted 
fo that office. "Ger ed nd Gomez was'e! 
may now be exercised only 
Commander-in-Chief; , these, inci 
Ment and removal’ of ;Cabinet:.M 


In May, 1830, a convention recreated tious 


ad twenty- — 


‘ 
} 
4 
a 
4 
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on, but 
education 
are 1,860 


_‘Teligious freed: guaranteed. 
_ is free and nominally compulsory. There 
- publie elemen’ schools with 2,369 teachers and 
9 pupils. her education has been much 
under. recent admi 


office, 67, 
92,92 bolivars in the National treasury. 
1928, 48,512 bolivars was spent on public works, 
"__ Recent budgets in bolivars are: 

r. ee, Expenditures. 


In 


EON ERD He hise's bec cbis ve 8c 66.167,000 63,354,500 
; BORQB Aiea seys s HE. 6s 95,309,400 —92/800;000 
US a ee 94.992" 92,785,600 
Be 2027-28 ah. ecco lca 112,000,000 111,457,000 

ASR RE RE COS es 204,345,961 195;450/000 

29-30: owias «os pans k to 193,189,750 192,450,000 
iM = Imports and exports were: 
+1921 

He 2 G Rites gS Perea ae 

1924 

1925. 

1926 

198 
at Age with the United ena Hi ge = 

> Lax Gir m 
; 064,189 $13,929,464 

3 13,111,757 
a 16,462,636 
A 23,315,607 
ri, 28,597 ,511 
=" 38,863 (226 
Theis 
: Mt YUGO-SLAVIA. 

, PG KLNGDOM OF THE SERBS, 

st ©. CROATS AND SLOVENES, 

| AREA; 96,134 square miles, 

" POPULATION, Census of 1921, 12,017,323. 

_ GAPIFAL, Belgrade, population, 1921, 111,740; 
-.  ‘estimnated, 1928, 240,000; other cities, Zagred 


‘?*(Agram), 108,338, estd. 1928, 150,000; Ljubliana, 
53,306; Sarajevo, 66,317; Novi Sad, 39,147; Split, 
_ 25,042; Nish, 25,000. - (- 
; of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Alexander 
ie ee tk Dee. 17, 1888; Prince Regent from June 
24, 1914, to Aug. 16, 1921, when his father, King 
Peter I., died; married June 8, 1922, at Belgrade, 
Princess Marie, second daughter of the ——. and 
Queen of Roumania. Heir, their son, Prince Peter, 
born Sept. 6, 1923. A second son, Prince Tomislav, 
was born Jan, 19, 1928; a third, Prince Andreja, 
was born June 29, 1929. 


_ Prime Minister, Gen, Pera Zhivkovitch (Interior), 
Ul 
x 


 . Jan.6, 1929, 
__By 4 royal decree signed Oct.3, 1929 by King 
_ Alexander, the name of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
1 sand Slovenes was changed to the Kingdom 
6, ¥ugo-Slavia, an appellation long in popular use. 

The 33 provinces were replaced by nine banats 
_ which ‘with their new capitals are: Save, capital 
Zagreb; Danube, capital Neusatz; Vardar, capital 
; plje; Drina, capital Sarajevo; Morava, capital 
rf h; Drave, capital Ljubljana; Vrbas, capital 
_ Banjaluka; Coastal Banat, capital Spalato and Zeta, 
" Each banat will be governed by 


ees ak eet ios aa aS 
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1918, her army again occupied Nish and on Novy. 
3, 1918, reovcupied the capital, Belgrade. At the 
dissolution of t e Austrian-Hungarian Empire, thes / 
National Assembly of the former Hungarian provine ra 
Croatia and Siovenia proclaimed their independ- } 
ence and a National Council ace established, to 
which representatives of other Slav states of the 
old empire, including Bosnia and Herzegovina, were 
admitted, and union with Serbia as the Kingdom of 
the Serbs,Croats and Slovenes (Yugo-Slavia) became 
tlh on Dec. 29, 1918, when a Ministry was 
‘ormed. * 
On Nov. 29, 1918, the National Parliament of 
Montenegro, which had been recognized as an 
independent state by the Treaty of Berlin in 1870, 
deposed King Nicholas, who was then in exile, and 
decided to unite with Serbia. This union became a 
fact on the death of King Nicholas, March 1, 1921, 
and Montenegro officially disappeared from the 
map of Europe on July 13, 1922, when the Council 4 
of Ambassadors sitting in Paris to ratify the boun- 
daries of Yugo-Slavia and Albania recognized that 
its union was an accomplished fact. Ltn MEA 
Yugo-Slavia is bounded by Italy and the Adriatic ‘Oem 
Sea_on the west, by Austria and Hungary on the 
north, by Bulgaria and Greece on the east, and by 


Albania and Greece on the south. Its area and 
population by provinces is approximately as follows: 
Area, Populat'n 
Districts, Sq. Census 
Miles, of 921 
North Serbia... .....0ese00++-19,286 2,655,078 
SOUR BETDIR SS. Stee e shee + -17,651 1,474,560 | 
Montenegro. ........... aie den Osteo 99,857 
Bosnia and Herzegovina.......19;768 1,899,929 
Dalmatia... 06.6. ..% des -- 4,916 21,429 
Croatia and Siavonia, «16,920 2,739,593 
Slovenia - 6,253 1,056,464 : 
Voyvodina . 7,607 1,380,413 4% 
Total, ...s.seeeeee-eee++++ 96,134 12,017,323 
According to nationality there are approximately i 
9,730,000 Slavs, 500,000 Germans, 490,000 Hun- 
garlans, 480,000 Albanians, 180,000 Roumanians, 


The Constitution, adopted June 28, ah provides 


that Premier Uzunovitch seven times Mera the 
resignation of the cabinet in the hands of the King. 
On April 17, 1927, Velja Voukitchevitch (Radical) 
became. Mier, adding the Democrats to the 
coalition. At the election Sept. 11, 1927, the Govern- ‘ 
ment won 201 of the 315 seats. The Radicals lost 30, | 
but the Democrats gained 40. One Socialist Deputy _ 
was elected, but all the Communists failed. , 
The bitter clashes between the Serbian and Croa- 
tian parties provoked bloodshed on June 20, 1928, 
During a debate in Skuptchina,—a Montenegrin 
deputy in the Government party, Punica Ratchitch, = 
shot down a group of opposition delegates, mortally — e A 
wounding Stefan Raditch, the Croatian leader of the ‘ 
peasant party, killing his nephew Paul Raditch and 
Dr. George Basaritchik, the vice president of the 
Croatian party, and wounding the petatgs tH Dr. 
Pernar and two others. Stefan Raditch died on 
Aug. 8. The 85 Croatian deputies left the Skuptchina 
and later met in protest at Zagreo. Premier Vukitche- 
vitch’s cabinet fell and it was not until hy fee that a 
new cabinet was formed by the Rev. Dr. Anton 
Korosec, a Slavonian and a Catholic priest—the 
first non-Serbian to head the government. The 
Croatians remained obdurate and bitter. one 
The new government secured on Aug. 13 the 
ratification of the Nettuno Treaty signed with Italy 
on July 20, 1925, which had been held up because of 
the fierce uncompromising opposition of the Croa- 
tians. This act was considered an essential pre- 
liminary to the consummation of the £50,000,000 . 
stabilization loan to Serbia by a consortium of 7 
London _ geerperd bankers signed in March 1928, 
and awaiting ratification. ' 
The Croatians remained obstinate. and _ bitter. 


led or 

by royal decree only, He proclaimed tm- 
mediately four laws declaring himself the sole source F 
of power pnd making the ministers responsible to © 
the sovereign alone; prohibiting, communism and 
declaring that any political party of a nationalistic 
or Chaivinist character will be instantly dissolved: 


/ 


severely, limiting freedom of comment in the press; 
and abolishing all local elected and self-governing 


_bodies. The capitals were given municipal councils 


“nominated by the King 


A new cabinet, headed by Gen. Pera Zhivkovitch, 
commander of the Royal Guard, was appointed. 

The coup d'etat was taken calmly by the country 
and-the orthodox Christmas festivities went on. 

The Croatian Peasant party was dissolved Jan. 
21, and the police closed the party headquarters at 
Zagreb, confiscating the records. Three days later 
like treatment was meted out to the Radical, Inde- 
pendent Democrat, Serbian, Peasant and Socialist 
parties, and student clubs ordered to disband. On 
Feb. 18, the King decreed the creation of a legislative 
council ot seventeen (11 Serbs, Croats and 2 
Slovenes), replacing parliament but with advisory 
duties only, and, later, new and heavier penalties 
were decreed against those who offend the State. 


In May two Croat leaders were interned. 


Ratchitch, who murdered Raditch, was found 
guilty June 7, and sentenced to sixty years and six 
months in prison, a sentence automatically reduced 
to twenty years (the maximum) by the Serbian law. 

Elementary education is nominally compulsory 
and is free. In 1926 there were 7,208 elementary 
schools with 17,576 teachers and 786,324 pupils. 
There are three universities, Belgrade with 6,115 
Students in 1926; Zagreb, 3,175; and Ljubliana, 1,031. 

The army has been reorganized on a peace strength 
of.116,000. Service is compulsory. 

Agriculture is the basic industry, closely followed 
by cattle raising and forestry, and furnishes occupa- 
tion for 85% of the population. About 27,200,000 
acres, 45% of the Kingdom, is devoted to agriculture 
and 80% of this to cereals. Corn is the leading crop, 
product 3,410,100 metric tons from 5,366,751 acres in 
1927—and wheat second, 1,943,950 tons from 
4,440,036 acres. Drought badly affected the crops in 
1927.. The sugar production in 1926 was 70,018 metric 
tons. Tobacco production in 1926 was 14,821 tons. 
Livestock census, Jan. 1927, was: 1,227,707 horses, 
mules and asses; 3,737,538 eattle; 7,932,825 sheep; 
2,806,182 pigs; and 1,721,263 goats. 

The principal exports are grain, cattle, timber, 

and prunes; imports, agricultural and animal 
products, machinery and chemicals. Serbia is an 
agricultural country of small peasant holdings. 
Nearly one-third of its area, 18,200,000 acres, is 
covered with forests. There are valuable coal and 
iron mines and some lead and copper. 
‘ Coal production in 1928 was 5,051,800 metric 
tons (4,745,000 in 1927); iron ore, 439,480 (836,900 
in 1927); copper ore, 327,800 (288,000 in 1927); ‘and 
bauxite, 49,260 (101,000 in 1927). 


y 


BECINNINCS OF FAMOUS FOREICN UNIVERSITIES. 


The rise and spread of universities in Europe was a 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. + For a long time 
these institutions were ecclesiastic. 

When they began to specialize, there was a separate 
faculty for each great branch of instruction. 

Later, the branches were called colleges, and the 
modern university is a collection of colleges and 
spécialized schools under one common management. 

Often, one or more colleges of a university are 
widely separated therefrom, as in the cases of 
medicine and law schools, 

The University of Pavia, Italy, was founded by 
Lothaire, Grandson, of Charlemagne, in 825 and 
celebrated its eleventh centenary on May 5, 1925. 
Its renaissance began in 1361 under Galeazzo IT. 

The University of Oxford is said to have been 
founded by King Alfred in 872. 

Winchester School, in Hampshire, England, was 
founded by Bishop William of Wykeham, 1382-1387. 

The first college of the University of Cambridge 
was founded by ug. Bishop of Ely, in 1257. 

Eton College, in Buckinghamshire, England, was 
founded by Henry VI in 1440 and was intended as a 
preparatory school for King's College, Cambridge. 

enry took many ideas for Eaton trom the Casa 
Giacosa, the great school near Mantua, Italy, founded 
by its Marquis about 1429. 

The University of Paris was founded by King 
Philip II. about 1200. 

The first_university in the German Empire was 
at Prague, Bohemia, 1348. 

Upsala University, in Upsala, the ancient capital 
elty of Sweden, was founded in 1477, 

The University of Moscow was founded in 1755 
by the Empress Elizabeth, and the University of 
St. hoger | in 1819 by Czar, Alexander T. 

The first Hungarian University was founded by 
King Louis the Great at Pecs in 1367. It was in 
its prosperity attended by 2,000 students, but 
passed out of existence in 1543 at the time of the 
occupation of Pecs by the Turks. In 1635 the 
University of Nagyszombat, now the University of 


gross tons at the end of 1928. fy | 
1922 to 1928 the shipping companies have received ~ 
subsidies totaling 171,567,694 dinars, and will receive — 
40 million a year for 1929 and 1930. The river naviga- 

tion of the Danube and the Save is important. The 


aoe free zone is Saloniki, Greece, was opened July 1, 
Susak, the eastern part of Fiume, with excellent 
docks, is Serbia’s seaport on the Adriatic. Of the new 
loan floated in New York in April, 1927, $15,000,000 
are to be expended for the construction of the 
Belgrade Adriatic Railway. ‘ ; ¢ 

The unit of currency is the dinar or crown (par of 
exchange = 19.3 cents); exchange is nearly stable 
having averaged 1.71 cents in 1925, 1.76 cents in 
1926 and.1927. The dinar was stabilized at this point 
March 30, 1928. 

The budget for 1927-28 was: Revenues 10,772,036,- 

inars, and expenditures 10,513,128,300 dinars. 
The budget for 1928-29 provides fer revenues, 11,555,- 
794,000 dinars; expenditures, 11,592,794,000 dinars. 
The budget for 1929-30 is balanced at 12,000,000,000 
dinars (approximately $204,000,000.) 

The foreign- debt on Nov. 1, 1927, including the 
war debt of $62,850,000 to the United States funded 
May 3, 1926, and the gold $30,000,000 7% 40-year 
loan floated at 9244 in New York in. April, 1927, was 
about $534,442,924, or approximately $43 per capita. 
In addition is the funded war debt £25,591,428 to 
Great Britain and the unfunded war debt to France, 
about 1,500,000,000 francs. 

The internal debt was 3,825,269,000 dinars, equal 
at current exchange to about $38,250,690; and is 
mostly non-interest bearing. The amount of paper 
money in circulation on July 31, 1929, was 5,659 
millions of dinars, with a gold reserve of 94 millions. 


} 
Imports and exports were: a 
Imports | 


Miprar mw 


D 4 Exports | 
1933). cz. paper dinars 8,309,635,472 — 8.048,843,930 f 
1924 0. paper dinars 8,221,743,552 - 9,538,774,42 j 
1925..... paper dinars 8,752,900,000 8,904,500, | 
1926 paper dinars 7,631,800,000 7,818,100, 
1927. paper dinars 7,286,201, 6,400,153, 
1928... /paper dinars 7,835,338,000 6,444,700;000 


Trade with the United States was: 


Cal. Year. ports. Exports 
TASS hs Sato R ie oe Cinta eels aS $491,375 $686,054 
ALGER SS. Wo aici ares ee. CA 1,001,327 1,431,0 

1926)... Hone svwe ¢whiaih, Shine ge 89,078 1,154,925 
WaT ess ORD EN Tuyo Oke -330 984,849 
TORR hens cietud ace ae were hss 1,782,280 1,768,925 


Budapest, was founded by Peter Paz = 
bishop of Betergom. vy many, Arch 
e oldest Spanish university is that of Sal y 
oe Unt Laima tes we sed 
e University o: i) en, De k, 
i dig aber fet 
er 0) an universities are Bologna, founded — 
1200; Padua, 1222; Naples, 1224; Gene, 1243; 
Perugia, 1276; Macerata, 1290. There were nine — 
more founded between 1300 and 1550. Italy was — 
the greatest resort of students for the higher educa- 


LEGER. ITE GAIL Fer PEE ate SATIN E> MA AIR I ory 


Pa eta al 


= ne etawe'y wen 
e University of Leyden, in the Netherlands, was © 
founded by Prince William (the Silent) of Orange in — 
1575 as a reward for the heroic defense of the city 
against the Spaniards. Grotius, ‘father of inter- — 
national law,'’ is one of its famous scholars. - 
Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated by 
Cedrus Pohaine aoe a oKn 
. Andrews versity, cotland, 
ee Ca eeain nn 1411. wes On 
e University o: lasgow was fo J 
ease anit ‘ ey seh bat 
e versity of Edinburgh was founded in 
a ms a charter granted by King James VI. of 
The Royal College of Physicians, London, dates 
from letters patent granted under Henry VIII in 
1518 to his physician, Dr. Linacre, who became the 
first president. The College of Physicians at Dublin 
College of Surgeon's, London in 17ab: ond that neal 
eon's ndon, : : 
Dubitn in 1786 5 1745; and that atg 
e ‘iversity of Jagielle, of Cracow, Poland, 
where Copernicus rooeioed his educat ane “was 
founded in 1364 by the Polish King Kawimiers the 
Mops ge endowed by a later Polish King, Jagielle, 
Note—The dates of founding of the hig 4 =" 
aya Hs a ieee States and Canada i 
: in the F 
eeu es of American colleges | 


i * sol eae = ss ; T - : en 
English and Scotch Rulers. 721 
ENCLISH RULERS. 

YEAR; , YEAR 

ACCES. Name. AGES: Name. 

A.D. AG DD. 

51 Caractacus (taken prisoner to Rome). 24 | Athelstan, eldest son of Edward. 
61 Boadicea (defeated the Romans). 40 | Edmund [., 5th son of Kdward the Elder. 

451 Hengist and Horsa (Saxons). 946 | Edred, his brother. 

470 Aella (Saxon), King of Sussex. 955 | Edwy, eldest son of Edmund I. 

515 Arthur, King of the Britons. 959 | Edgar the Peaceable. 

686 Ceadwalla, King of Wessex. 97 Edward II. the Martyr. 

802 Egbert (unites Saxons in Heptarchy). 979 | Wthelred II., his half brother. 

839 Ethelwolf, son of Egbert. 1u16 | Edmund (Ironsides). 

, 858 Ethelbold, his son. 1017 | Canute, the Dane. 

860 Ethelbert. 1035 | Harold (Harefoot), son of Canute. 

866 Ethelred, his brother. 1040 | Canute II. (Hardicanute). 

878 | Alfred the Great. 1042 | Edward the Confessor. : 

901 Edward the Elder. 1066 | Harold II., son of Earl Godwin. 
ee | THE HOUSE OF NORMANDY. Actes) ica raceseree 

William I....| Obtained Crown by conquest 60 | 21 

William II.../ Third son of WilliamI.......... 40 | 13 

Henry I..... Youngest son of William I...,..... 67 | 35 
Stephen..... Third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by eo | ag 
THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENBT. 2 
Henry II... .| Son of Geoffery Plantagenet, by \ 56 | 35 
Richard I... .| Eldest surviving son of Henry II 42) 10 
Lae ae Sixth and youngest son of Henry II 49 | 17 
Henry IES, 2) Widest sont of John... 2.6... sec ks eecece cll. 65 | 56 
Edward I....| Eldest son of Henry III........... 68 35 
Edward II...| Eldest surviving son of Edward I 43 | 20 
Edward IIl..} Eldest son of Edward II.......................... meee Goch 65 50 
Richard II...|Son of the Black Prince, eldest Son of Edward IT1. (deposed 1399), 34 | 22 
THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 
Henry IV....|Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward LiI 47 | 13 
Henry V.....| Eldest son of Henry IV............... 34 a 
Henry VI Only son of Henry V. (deposed 1461). 49 | 39 
E HOUSE OF YorRK. 
Edward IV. .| His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
: Iil., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward Tite: :. eo occa ce cde ccecscse 1461 | 1483 } 41 an 
Edward V...| Eldest son of Edward RAN ee De ER OY soe 1483 | 1483 an 
Richard I1t..} Younger brother of Edward IV...........c0.cccceucaccceceeces 1483 | 1485 5 2 
Tse House or Tupor. : 
Henry VII...|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 3 
daughter of John of Gaunt 1485 ner re Se 
Henry VIII../ Only surviving son of Henry Vit 1509 aeea FH : 
Edward VI. .}Son of Henry VIIL., by Jane Seymour 1547 at we 6 
Mary T...... Daughter of Henry VIII., by Catharine of Arago: -.-| 1553 ne 70 re 
Elizabeth....| Daughter of Henry VIIL., by Anne Boleyn.................00005 1558 
ene 2 iwi wee ae 
James I..,..|Son of Mary Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James is 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL... 2. ccc bec c ence ccecces aoe tee an ee 
MEMES 1 oo aif DIY SULVIVINE, BOMOL- James. 1... 4.1. 0 vatdile desires da spare aed pe awa 1625 
Lai pied gah bo ose May 19, 1649. 1653 | 1668 | 59 
..,| Oliver Cromwell, Lor otector...... he Wop (Sah te ve Joy Be mesh aD 5 
sage Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659........ 1658 | 1712 | 86 
THE HOUSE OF STUART (Restored). 1685 | 56 | 26 
Meet ss eds SOM Oh, CDRMES Ts 5 sae's ies vo'e ales Adv ibie Sow 505i edhe so a be Here 1660 
-James II... .. bepress ar TPIS (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dec. 11, 1685 avon lene t 
PGES > to Web, 15, T6890) Se ase ose oe eae els «aan ote tens g 
William ITT. . Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Cnarles I. } 1689 : eee as 
and Mary ITI. Eldest daughter of James II. and wife of Willfam III......... 1702 | "arid | koe 
BAe ele sels MCCOUM AURNLer Or JAMIE EX. .ib)s as ase sein o> sia Sueyeie pea ble ve ned 
THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
George I.....]Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 14 | 1797. (eert a8 
a" PI COE Old SINC EIS oon dis dale Nols, Ota, « sree eusihe vir o.jsein see aed Ibe | deo heme ga 
Mars el ae TLV SOUCOn CAGOLRE Asis slorein 13/505 coats ela al cins ars 6 See oon ajay jee de siele 17271 tesoideee tse 
PRCse eked oy | COVENEROH OF Cx COLTZO LEG ae. 6 Sawin siatepeleieiea'sic'e o vgia So 010 9/0 0/4)9)0 3005 whe tee0 | 1890 +68 | 40. 
George IV... oe son - ee eee Fan ae nt bore chaen stators oe tis bias, Fila a ate Teep Masey Wie 7 
3 son of Geor: Ua ae PPM eielcla pit en 2 Dpmerle,2 8 Mie oe teed 
ee aa .| Daughter of Waward, Duke of Kent, 4th son of George I1I........| 1837 | 1901 | 81 | 63 
Lng House OF SAXE-COBURG. 1901 | 1910 | 68 9 
is Cab NOMIOR gy TCUOLIR: «| pel «Wit shee Bh e(d ios ely ube w hehe S.dtayS Pe ete ae 
fe se a. HOUSE OF WINDSOR (style proclaimed July 17, 1917.) 1910 
George V... .| Second and surviving son of Edward VII..........62-s0-+seee nee 
RULERS OF SCOTLAND. 
(The date is that of accession.) 
KD. Name. (Age Name. A. D. Name. A. D. Name. 
earn eer tn | neal dana Wa ok L 1165|William. 
330|Fergus I. 684|Eugenius V. 893| Donald V ” 
i64\Fomeus I. Goal Atsberkeletus o44|Mateoim T” —_‘||1240/ Alexander Ti 
neentas’ ; If ; 1286|Margaret orway 
 420/Eugenius IT. 699|Eugenius VII. 953) Indulfus. ree aliol, 
451|Dongardus. 715|Mordachus. eae er ee ye eee Wallace, Reg. 
. rer eaceiags? % al eens VIII 970| Kenneth III. 1306 Robert 1 (Bruce). 
fs ‘ IV. 1329|David II. 

501 anus: 764|Fergus III. 994} Constantine ae 
5|Bugenius III. 767|Solvathius. 1288 Keaneth ag Th pte in ae 
Seaton pee arg eS opeetiis IIL 1038 re ee 1406|James I. 

B24| Pongal joaieegiste | agate 
831/Alpino. Sabet on ik 1488 |James LV. 
Sail Sen ia cage |b ish comma 1513|James V. 

on: . > > pel. i ry, 
858/Constantine Tl. a eee it, 13M pe VI (succeeded 
874/Eth (Lightfoot). ate re im IV to Eng. throne iu 
876|Gregory. ange atooin TV 1603 at the union.) 


Een u20 


| French, German and 


. Name, 

Clovis. founds Kingdom of the 

| Franks -_ 
11/Chiidebert, Thierry, Clotaire 
; and Clodomir (four sons of 

“ae Clovis). — 

 558|Clotaire (Sole King of France) 
— 562/C Sigebert 


¢ 

3\ClotairelII.(SoleKingFrance) 
Dagobert and Charibert 
'Sigebert II. and Clovis IT. 
4|Childeris II. (King Austrasia) 

Thierry III. (King all France) 
Clovis III. 
Ohildebert ITT. 

1|Dagobert IIT. 
716'Childeric IT, 
Thierry IV. 


Franks) 
‘Childeric ITI. 


_ Carlovingian 
Charles (the Great) 
| Carloman 
|Charlemagne (sole monarch) 
Louis I. (lé Debonnaire) 
40|Charles (the Bald) 

'7\Louis II. (the Stammerer) 
9|Louis III, and Carloman II. 
5'Charles II. (the Gross) 


_ KINGS OF GERMANY 


and 


1 
Charles Martel (Duke of the f 


1 
1|/Pepin (Le Bref), founder of 


A oes “é 


? 


888|Eudes or Odo 
893|Charles. III. (the Simple) 
923] Rodolph, (Raoul) 

936} Louis IV. 

954! Lotherius 

986| Louis V. p 
987|Hugh Capet __ 

996| Robert (the Wise) ° 


Henry I. 

Philip I. (the Fair) 
Louis VI. (le Gros) 
Louis VII. (le Jeune) 
Philip II. (Augustus) 
Louis VIII. 

Louis TX. (Saint Louis) 
Philip ITI. (the Bold) 
Philip IV. (the Fair) 
Louis X. (Hutin) 


John I. 

Philip V. (the Long) 
Charles IV. (the Fair) 
Philip VI. (of Valois) 
John Il. (Jean) 
Charles AS (the Wise) 


Louis XI. 
Charles VIII. 
Louis XII. 
Francis I. 
Henry Il. 
|Francis IT. 
Charles IX. 
Henry ITI. 


€ 
7; 


ah ‘ 


1589|Henry IV. (the 4 
Navarre age 
1610|Louis XIII. (the Just) 
1643}Louis XIV. (the Great) 
1715|Louis XV. (the Weli-beloved) 
1774|Louis XVI. * 
1793|Louis XVII. (never reigned) 
First Republic. 
1792|National Convention rat 
1795) Directory ¢ 
1799|Consulate 
First Empire. 
1804|Napoleon (Bonaparte) I. 
Bourbons Restored. 
1814|Louis XVIII. 
1824|Charles X. 
1830|Louis Philippe . 
Second Republic. 
1848|Louis Napoleon elected Pres. 
Empire Restored. 
1852|Louis Napoleon elected Emp. 
Third Republic—Presidents. 
1871)Thiers, Louis Adolphe 
1873| MacMahon, Marshal 
1879|Grevy, Paul J. 
1887|Sadi-Carnot, M. - - 
1894|Casimir-Perier, Jean P. P. 
1895|Faure, Francois Felix 
1899|Loubet, Emile 
1906|Fallieres, Armand 
1913|Poincare, Raymond 
1920|Deschanel, Paul 
1920|Millerand, Alexandre 
1924/Doumergue, Gaston 


AND EMPERORS OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Oe DCW AMO) 


Name. 


'584|/Theodobert (King of Metz). 
48|/Theodebald (King of Metz) 


Lewis (of Bavaria). 
'6|Charles (the Bald). 
Arnulf 


7 te See 
Tid! Albert I (ist Elector of 


oy 
1 


ES 


‘e' Brandenburg). 
-1616\John, Sigismund 
| Duke of Prussia). 
9/George William, 
Frederick William 
Great Elector’’). 


(Elector, 


(“The 


A. D. Name. 


1152|Frederick I (Barbarossa). 


1250|Conrad IV. 
1256|Interregnum (till 1273.) 
1273|Rodolph (of Hapsburg), Ist of 
Austrian family. 
92|Adolphus (of Nassau.) 

298! Albert I (of Austria). 
1308|Henry VII. 
1314|Louis V (of Bavaria). 
1347|Charles IV. 
1378| Wenceslaus. 
1400} Rupert. 
1410 poe araul of Branden- 


urg). 
1411]Sigismund. 
1438] Albert IT, 


RULERS OF PRUSSIA. 
Name, 


1688] Frederick. 
1701|Frederick crowned King of 


Prussia. 
1713|Frederick William I. 
1740|Frederick II (‘the Great”). 
1786|Frederick William IT. 
1797 |Frederick William IIT, 


A.D. 


- Oy 

1440) Frederick IV. 

1493| Maximilian I. 

1519|Charles V. 

1558|Ferdinand I. 

1564; Maximilian IT. 

1576|Rudolph II, 

1612|Matthais. 

1619)Ferdinand IT. 

1637|Ferdinand III, 

1658|Leopold I. 

1705|Joseph I, 

THOSE rem (ot Austra 
aria eresa (of A 
till 1780). 


1742|Charles VII. 
1745|Francis I (of Lorraine). 
1765|Joseph IT. 
1790|Leopold IT, 
1792\Francis IT. (to 1806.) 


Name. 


A.D. 

1840/Frederick William IV. ; 

1861) William I. (made German 
Emperor, Jan. 18, 1871). 

1888] Frederick. 

1888|William II. (abdicated as 
ae Emperor Nov. 9, | 


Name, 


oa, ORAS atTl Oe 
Note TO GHRMANY AND PRuUSSIA—The German Jempire was restored on Jan. 1, sae ee King William > 


of Prussia was proclaimed German Emperor, at Versal 


les, 


Frederick of Prussia, and the latter in turn by William II. 


‘William II. (Kaiser Wilhelm) abdicated as German Emperor, Nov. 9, 
German states quit too, one by one, and the German Em 
Presidency of Frederick Ebert, who died Feb. 28, 1925, and was eneeseded 


sovereigns of the 
th 


‘aul yon Hindenburg. The Constitution was adopted July 31, 1919. 


ussian Emperors—(1689) Peter the Great; 


Jan. 18, 1871. 


On his death he was succeeded 

1918, all the rest of the 
ire became a Republic, under 
by the former Field Marshal 


(1725) Catherine, his widow; (1727) Peter II, grand- 


son of Peter the Great; (1730) Anne, Duchess of 
 Courland, daughter of Czar Ivan of Muscovy, whose 
reign began in 1682; (1740) Ivan VI, grand-nephew 
of Peter the Great; (1741) Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great; (1762) Peter III, son of Anne, 
‘Duchess of Courland; (1762) Catherine II, wife of 
Peter III; (1796) Paul, son of Catherine IT; (1801) 
‘Alexander I; (1825) Nicholas I; (1855) Alexander IT; 
(1881) Alexander III; (1894) Nicholas II, who, with 
his family was assassinated in 1918. Meantime, in 
1917, he had abdicated and a Provisional Govern- 
ment ended the Romanoffs and the Empire. 
Kings of Modern Italy—(1805) Napoleon, Em- 
peror of the French; he abdicated in 1814; (1861) 
Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I; 
(1900) Victor Emmanuel III. 
ulers of Austria-Hungary—(1804) Francis I, 


who reigned as Francis II of Germany until 1806; 


(1835) Ferdinand, his son; (1848) Francis-Joseph, 


son of Francis-Charles, who was a brother of Ferdi- 
nand. The Dual Monarchy dissolved in the World 
War, Austria becoming a republic and Hungary a 


kingdom. 
— of Belgium—(1831) 

Leopold II; (1909) Albert, nephew of 
Kings of S 

Charles I; (1550) iit; 
t ie 


Joseph Bonaparte; )) 
Isabella II; (1870) Amadeo I; 
(1874) Alphonso . 8 
ae 

C0) f De 
1863) 


Leopold I; (1865) — 
Leopold II 


Ferdinand V.; (5ie) s 


ROBES BS 
ulers of | Rome, Sica iad Noritge 


283 Carinus and Numerianus. 
A ad nek Otho. 284| Diocletian, . 
me us 6 Vitellius. 305/Galerius and Constantius. 
Seale us. 0/Vespasian. 306|/Constantine the Great. 
ron nt igs aaa 79)|Titus, 330/Constantine removes seat of 
See Bus £1 Domitian Empire to Constantinople. 
=< ah ei uperbus. os = bie 337 Wik IL, Constans and . 
. tan 
498) Lartius, Ist Dict. 117|Adrian (or a a 361 Tuan 
488/Tribunes created. 138|Antoninus P' : 363 | Jov: = ee Apostate. 


161}Marcus ‘Aurelius Antoninus 
and Lucius Verus 


453/Tribunes incr., 5 to 10. 171 Marois Aurelius (alone). 


367|Gratian (West).. 


445|Milit. Trib. created. 180|Commodus. 375] Valentini ‘ 
437|Censorship instit. 192/Pertinax; Julianus. sodostun ABE at 
391/Marcus F. Camillus, Dict. 193|Septimius Severus. 
325}Papirius Cursor, Dict. 211/Caracalla and Geta. 
301 Fablus Maximus and Valer- = Caracalla (alone). est). 

us Corvus 17) Macrinus. 408 races TI, (Hast). — * 
260/Provin. Quaestors inst. 218] Heliogabalus. 425| Valentinian 10 (West). H 
217|Fabius Maximus, Dict. 222) Alexander Severus. 450|Marcian (East). ‘ 

» 183]Cato, be Elder, Censor. 235|Maximinus. 455|Petronius Maximus (West) Pe oo 
82/Sylla, Dict. : 238/Gerdianus I.; Gordianus IT. 455|Avitus (West). ‘ 
70)Crassus and Pompey, Cons'ls.|| 238 Pupienus and Balbinus. 457|Leo the Great (East). 5 ae 
59/Pompey. 238/Gordianus III. 457|Majorianus (West). : ." 
49) Julius Caesar. Philip the Arabian. B 


461|Severus (West). 


43/Octavius Caesar, Mark An-|| 249 ‘ius 467|Anthemius (West) 
tony and Lepidus, 2nd|| 251/Gallus. 
Triumvirate 254; Valerianus 

31/Octavius (Caesar) Emp. 260) Gallienus. 

A.D. 268|Claudius IT. 474|Zeno (Eas ax 
14/Tiberius. 270| Aurelian. 475|Augustulus Romulus (wes «eS 
37|Caligula (Caius.) 275) Tacitus 476|Rome taken by Odoacer, King 
41/Claudius 276) Probus. of Italy; extinction oi 

Nero. 282/Carus. Western Empire. ies 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 
ASDC Ruler. A. D. Ruler. [A- D. D. Ruler. 
491) Anastasius. ‘ 820 ‘hand Bs aees 1183] Andronicus (Cormnenuis) 
518) Justin I. 829|Theoph 1185\Isaac Angelus. 
527| Justinian I. 5 842 Michoel i. 1195|Alexius Angelus (the 
565/ Justin IT, 867 | Basilius. 1203] Alexius IV. 
Tiberius I. 886/Leo VI. (the var tea 1204] Alexius V. 
82| Maurice. 911/Constantine VII. At Nicaea. 

602)Phocas. 919|Constantine and Romanus. 1204|Theodore Lascaris I. 

_ 610)Heraclius. 959|Romanus II. 1222|John III. Ducas. 

641/Constantine ITI. $63)|Nicephorus Phocus. 1255|Theodore Lascarls II. 

641/Constans IT. 969|John Zemisses. 1259|John IV. Lascaris. t 


_ since 1389 when Margaret of Denmark was called to 


_ Christopher III; Charles VIII Cope appa Bag 
_. John 11; (1520) Christian ai (152 


ad 
AM pases the Great); 
tina; (1654) 


668|Constantine IV. onatus 
685| Justinian IT. ders , 


698|Tiberius IIT. 
705| Justinian II. (again). 
711|Philippicus ‘Bardanes, 


976| Basilius. 
1025|Constantine VIII. 


Restored to Consens: a 
Michael VIII. Alaa fi) 
Andronicus IT, 
Michael IX. (Regent). z 
8] Andronicus I 
John Pe laculanad 


1041| Michael (Caliphales) . 
1042|Constantine Gites Ee 


713| Anastasius 1054|Theodora (Empress 347|John Cantacraenad (Regent). 

716;Theodosius III. 1056| Michael VI. 1376] Andronicus IV. 

718|Leo (the Isaurian). 1057|Isaac (Comnenus). 379|John Palaeologus I. (restored). 

741'Constantine V. (Copronymus)||1059/Constantine X. (Ducas). 1391|Manuel II. a 

775|Leo IV. 1068|Romanus Diogenes. 25|John Palaeologus II 

780|Constantine VI. (Porphyro-|/1071|Michael Ducas. 1448/Constantine, XIII. (Palacdlo- 
genitus). 1078|Nicephorus (Boton). gus). 

'97|Trene:. 1081) Alexius I. (Comnenus). 1453 Coustantinopie taken ‘by the 

797) Nicephorus. 1118/John (Comnenus). Turks, extinction of the 

811|Michael (Curopalatts). 1143|Manuel (Comnenus). Eastern Empire. . SI 


1180! Alexius II. (Comnenus). 


husband, Frederick I; (1741) Frederick I; iy 
Adolphus Frederick; (1771) Gustavus III; )2 
Gustavus 1V; (1809) Charles XIII; (1818) Charles 
XIV (John Bernadotte of France); (1844) Oscar gS 
| pes Charles XV; (1872) Oscar II; (1907) Gustavus 


eee which had been united with Denmark — 
and Sweden, in i389, under Margaret, declared 
independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and 
his daughter, | Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905, when — 
Charles ix, (1660) Charles XI; | Prince Carl kus ao was elected King of N orway 
gee) Charles XII; (1718) Uirica Eleanora and her | as Haakon V : 


THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CROWN. at 
(From a communication in the London Times.) r3 


Samuel's statement: that the Iron In 813 Charlemagne (who died 814) made his son 
wn ot ee pardy was regarded as the symbol | Lewis crown himself Emperor of Aachen; similarly 
Imperial Power cannot be accepted. Napoleon crowned himself Emperor of the French in 


y It) was the crown of ig Hongobards, and 1 was used sa aptheuch Pope Pius VII. was present by his 
Ai Ee pon SEE eal 1D 6 The Im 1 Golden Crown of the Holy Roman 

by Napoleon I., for their coronation as King of | yj er from the tenth century: the ardiewas: 
added by Conrad II., 1024-1039. 

This crown, the Royal Crown (probably the gift ot 
Richard of Cornwall, brother of Henry ITI. of big we 
land, who was crowned German King at Aachen ip 

1257 during the interregnum after the ruin of tie 
Hohenstauften), the sword and other insignia, were 
kept at Nurnberg in Diirer’s time. 


813'Leo V. (the Armenian). 


_ Kings of Sweden—Before 1001 the Swedish rulers 
were known as Kings of Upsala. The sovereigns 


the throne, have been: (1412) Eric XIII; (1440) 


3) Gus 
1569) John il: 71502) 


‘a8a) ; 5 560) Eric XIV; 
d Itt; 3 (1611) Gustavus 


04) Charles 1X 
1633 


, ‘crown is still kept at Monza, erga : 
When the Emperor Otto III. opened the tomb’ 0 
EET ane Minster of Aachen in 1000 
: rlemagne was found sitting on a marble. throne, 
ith Bword, and Bible, but probably without crown, 
h that is not certain. 


—~724 


The Popes of Rome; Apostles, Deaths of. 


POPES, CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF. ; 
The list is that of the Annuario Pontificio with Aunti-Popes inserted in italics. The Popes who re- 


sided at Avignon are marked with (A.). ¢.=circa (about). 4 
Date Date Date 
Genes: Name of Pope. ||Conse.| Name of Pope. ||Consc.| Name of Pope. |\Consc.| Name of Pope. = 
5 42 |Clement VI. (A.) 
42 |St. Petrus 619 |Bonifacius V. 975 |Benedictus VII. 1342 x 
67 |St. Linus 625 |Honorius I. 984 |Joannes XTV. 1352 Taper VI. 
78 |St. Cletus 640 |Severinus 985 |Joannes XV. 136s laehesee ee 
90 |St. Clement I. 640 |Joannes IV. 996 |Gregorius V. aac sa? 8) 
100 |St. Anacletus 642 |Theodorus I. 997 |Joannes XVI. oon io ee we 
112 |St, Evaristus 649 |St. Martinus L. 999 |Sylvester Il. = § oF — VE (a) 
121 |St. Alexander I. 655 |St. Eugenius I. 1003 |Joannes XVII. es! sabe Ag 
132 |St. Sixtus I. 657 |St. Vitalianus 1003 |Joannes XVIII. 1394 ty us 5 
142 |St. Telesphorus 672 |Deusdedit I. 1009 Sergius IV. . iso bacttasnieses 
154 |St. Hyginus 676 |Donus I. 1012 |Benedictus VIII. one 1 0; att Lee 
158 |St. Pius I. 678 |St. Agatho 1024 |Joannes XIX. 0: pinot ‘du = 
c167 |St. Anicetus 682 |St. Leo II. 1033 |Benedictus IX. 1406 Greece BS a . 
e175 |St. Soterus 684 |St. Benedictus II.|| 1044 |Gregorius VI. 1409 exander a 
e182 |St. Eleutherus 685 |Joannes V. 1046 |Clement IT. 1410 Pion 
193 |St. Victor I. 686 |Conen 1048 |Damasus IT. aa = ay 
203 |St. Zephyrinus 687 |St. Sergius L. 1049 |St. Leo TX. it oe at i 
221 |St. Calixtus I. 701 |Joannes VI. 1055 |Vietor IT. 143 1 a % 
227 |St. Urbanus I. 705 |Joannes VII. 1057 |Stephanus X. 177 Fe col a 
233 |St. Pontianus 708 |Sisinnius 1058 | Benedictus x. 1447 |Nicolaus V. 
238 |St. Anterus 708 |Constantinus I. 1059 | Nicolaus II. 1455 |Calixtus IIT. 
239 |St. Fabianus 715 |St. Gregorius II. 1061 |Honorius IT. 1458 | Pius IT. 
253 |St. Cornelius 731 |St. Gregorius III.|| 1061 Alexander I. 1464 |Paulus IT. 
255 |St. Lucius I, 741 |St. Zacharius 1073 |St. Gregorius VIL.|| 1471 |Sixtus IV. 
257 |St. Stephanus I. 752 |Stephanus IT. 1080 |Clement IIT. 484 |Innocentius VIII. 
260 |St. Sixtus IT. 752 |St. Stephanus ITI.|| 1087 Victor IIL. 1492 | Alexander VL 
261 |St. Dionysius 757 |St. Paulus I. 1088 |Urbanus II. 1503 |Pius IT. 
272 |St. Felix I. 768 |Stephanus IV. 1099 |Paschalis IT. 1503 |Julius IL. 
275 |St. Eutychianus 771 |Hadrianus I. 1118 |Gelasius I. 1513 |Leo X. 
283 |St. Caius 795 |St. Leo III. 1118 \Gregorius VIII. 1522 |Hadrianus VI. 
296 |St. Marcellinus 816 |St. Stephanus V. 1119 |Calixtus I. 1523 |Clement VIL 
304 |St. Marcellus I. 817 |St. Paschalis I. 1124 |Honorius IT. 1534 |Paulus IT. 
309 |St. Eusebius 824 |Eugenius II. 1130 |Innocentius I. 1550 | Julius ITT. | 
311 |St. Melchiades 827 |Valentinus 1130 |Anacletus iI. 1555 | Marcellus IT. : 
314 |St. Sylvester I. 827 |Gregorius IV. 1188 | Victor IV. 1555 |Paulus IV. | 
337 |St. Marcus 844 |Sergius IT. 1143 |Celestinus Il. 1559 | Pius IV. 
341 |St. Julius I 847 |St. Leo IV. 1144 |Lucius TI. 1566 {St. Pius V 
352 |St. Liberius 855 |Benedictus III. 1145 |Eugentius ITI. 1572 |Gregorius XIII. 
363 |St. Felix II 858 |St. Nicolaus I. 1153 | Anastasius IV. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
367 |St. Damasus 867 |Hadrianus IT. 1154 |Hadrianus IV. 1590 |Urbanus VII. 
366 | Ursinus 872 |Joannes VIII. 1159 |Alexander ITI. 1590 |Gregorius XIV. 
384 |St. Siricius 882 |Martinus II. 159 |\Victor V. 1591 |Innocentius TX. 
399 |St. Anastasius I. 884 |St. Hadrianus III.|| 1164 |Paschalts III 1592 |Clement VIII. 
402 |St. Innocentius I, 885 |Stephanus VI. isi Lueius III 1605 |Leo XT. 
417 |St. Zosimus 891 |Formosus 1185 |Urbanus II. 1605 |Paulus V 
418 |St. Bonifacius IT, 896 |Bonifacius VI. 1187 |Gregorius VIII. 1621 |Gregoritus XV. 
423 |St. Celestinus I. 896 |Stephanus VII. 1187 |Clement IIT. 1623 |Urbanus VIII. { 
432 |St. Sixtus IIT. 897 |Romanus 1191 |Celestinus ITI. 1644 |Imnocentius X. 
440 |St. Leo I. 898 |Theodorus IT. 1198 |Innocentius III 1655 |Alexander VII, 
461 |St. Hilarus 898 |Joannes IX, 1216 |Honorius III. 1667 |Clement IX. 
468 |St. Simplicius 900 |Benedictus IV. 1227 |Gregorius IX. 1670 |Clement X. 
483 |St. Felix ITIL. 903 |Leo V. 1241 |Celestinus IV. 1676 |Innocentius XI, 
492 |St. Gelasius I. 903 |Christophorus 1243 |Innocentius IV. 1689 |Alexander VIIT 
496 |St. Anastasius II. 904 |Sergius IIT. 1254 | Alexander IV. 1691 |Innocentius i 
498 |St. Symmachus 911 |Anastasius III. 1261 |Urbanus IV. 1700 |Clement XT, 
514 |St. Hormisdas 913 |Landonius 1265 |Clement IV. 1721 |Innocentius XIII. 
523 |St. Joannes I. 915 |Joannes X. 1271 |Gregorius X, 1724 |Benedictus XIII. 
526 |St. Felix IV. 928 |Leo VI. 1276 |Innocentius V. 1730 |Clement XII 
530 |Bonifacius II. 929 |Stephanus VIII. 1276 |Hadrianus V, 1740 |Benedictus XTV. 
532 |Joannes II. 931 |Joannes XI. 276 |Joannes XX. 1758 |Clement XIIT. 
535 [St. Agapetus I. 936 |Leo VII. 1277 |Nicolaus II. 1769 |Clement XIV. 
536 |St. Silverius 39 |Stephanus IX. 1281 |Martinus IV. 1775 |Pius VI. 
538 | Vigilius 942 |Martinus ITT. 1285 |Honorius IV. 1800 |Pius VII. 
555 |Pelagius I. 946 |Agapetus IT. 1288 |Nicolaus IV. 1823 |Leo XII. 
560 |Joannes IIT. 956 |Joannes XII. 1294 |St. Celestinus V. 1829 |Pius VIIT. 
574 |Benedictus I. 963 |Leo VIII. 1294 |Bonifacius VIII. 1831 |Gregorius XVI; 
578 |Pelagius II. 964 |Benedictus V. 1303 |Benedictus XI. 1846 i.e 
590 |St. Gregorius I. 965 |Joannes XIII, 1305 |Clement V. 1878 |Leo XIII. 
604 |Sabinianus 972 |Benedictus VI. 1316 |Joannes XXI. 1903 |Pins X. 
607 |Bonifacius ITT. 973 |Donus II. 1828 \Nicholas V. 914 |Benedictus XV. 
608 |St. Bonifacius IV.|| 974 |Bonifacius VIZ. 1834 \|Benedictus XII. 1922 |Pius XI. 
615 |St. Deusdedit I. 
Hea "ota aaee ae ee ee ya Desio, Sree The temporal ‘power of the Pope, which covered 
BY , BROT Ee) was made & | 16,000 square mil il th ‘ 
Cardinal and became Archbishop of Milan. 000.20 les until the reign of Pius IX, and 


which was altogether extinguished by the Italian 
Government in 187), was re-established by the 
Lateran Treaties of 1929, which create the State of 
the Vatican City, including St. Petcr’s Square. i 


DEATHS OF. : 
Andrew suffered martyrdom on a cross at Patrae, 7 


All the Popes have been Italian since 1591, when 
Innocent IX (Facchinatti) ascended the throne. 

The Pope is known as the Bishop of Rome or 
Roman Pontiff. 


APOSTLES, 


It is generally believed that only one of Christ's 
Apostles, John, escaped martyrdom. 

Matthew is supposed to have been slain with a 
sword in aemiopla. 

James, son of Zebedee, was beheaded at Jerusalem. 

James, the brother of the Savior, was thrown 
from a pinnacle of the Temple and then beaten to 


' Phomes through the bod 
omas was run through the body with a lan : 
Coromandel, in the East Indies. a are 
Thaddeus was shot to death with arrows. 


Simon Zelotes was crucified in Persia. ; 


Peter was crucified, head downward, it rf 
death with a fuller’s club. during the Neronian persecution. : ‘a ipalas a 
Philip was hanged up against a pillar at Hieropolis, Matthias was stoned and then beheaded, and — 
a city of Phrygia. Paul was beheaded at Rome by the tyrant Nero. ! 
Pee eee was flayed alive at Albanapolis, in Judas Iscariot, after the betrayal of his Lord, hung 
Armenia. himself. a 


Make y cca a i: 


a Names Form of Address. 


Pen Name. Real Name. 
SS aE Ry SN 2 
ivory Black. oo ete Janvier, Thos. A. 
Johnson, Benj. F........ Riley, Jas. rr itcomii? 
aoe Allen’ 8 Wife. 23 262 Holley, Marietta 


Beer as « 2. 40am: Chor 4 Kerr, Orpheus C........ Newell, Rob 
ye eee Hee sane ve rt, W.S. Kirke, ee a 


Ma nke 4s: Knickerbocker, picdrioh oe 
Miolalaar es, 8 I 2 nee, Slingsby. ..... wes, George 
< epee ’ . FM Lee, Vertion:...........|Paget, Violer oes 
e ew Aten. Sy... ek ite, Ann ee ee eee Landon, Letitia BE. 
mt see, Curren cos csi... = ’ Leslie, Mrs. Frank Wilde, Mrs. M. F. Eth 
(ES eee iy Little, oe ets ..|Moore, Thomas ~ 
Bickerstaff, Isaac... .... Swift, Rev. Jonathan (D’n) Logan, Olive. . . |Sikes, Mrs. WW oe 
aie SPORCRY o Jagdak ot Lowell, Jas. Russell Warner, Anna B. { 
Billings, Josh........... Shaw, Henry W :|Viaud, Julien : 
Bostonian, ) oc... <2 Poe, Edgar Allan Wood, Mrs. He) 
ee et eee Dickens, Charles : Bayley, Ada Bllen 
Breitmann, Hans........ Leland, Charles G .|Watson, Rev. John 
Brown, Pisistratus...... Black, Wil Todd, Margaret 
stokes Sigg Be ak > a ROA E ona ig Beem ste Sharp, William 
arobell, GAs 2. 2.1... urritt, Elihu alet, Lucas........... Harrison, cents in 
Comets ee lecccccne -|Coffin, Chas. Carleton MBOTISeBia eee tok Inglis, Jam cy gsley_ 
Carmen Sylva.......... Elizabeth, Queen of Rou- || Marlitt, E............ . ./John, Henriette E. 
mania Marvel, TK oi. eee. ok Mitchell, Donald G. 
Carroll, Lewis.......... Dodgson, Rev. C. L. Meredith, Owen........ Lytton, Earl of oa 
NoaeteE SNGCI eck Coryell, J. Russell Mulock, Miss.......... Craik, Dinah M. 
Cavendiak. 2.5 65... .. 55 Jones, Henry Nasby, Petroleum V..... Locke, David R. 
Coffin, Joshua.......... Simi follones © Henry W Nordau, RS = Ne Sudfeld, Simon Roe 
Conway, Hugh......... Fargus, F. J. North, Christopher SESS Wilson, Prof. ‘John pie 
Corelli, Marie. - Se te Mackay, Eva M. O'Dowd, Cornelius. . |__| Lever, Charles 3 
Cornwall, Barry........ Procter, B. W. Ogilvie, Gavin...... 1... Barrie, J. M. rein 
Craddock, Chartes Egbert|Murfree, Mary N. Oldstyle, Jonathan...... Irving, Washington 
_ Crayon, Geoffrey........ Irving, Washington Optic, Oliver........ ..|Adams, William T. 
Bate oi ROWE. 2.15 See wot Walker, William O'Reilly, Miles.........|Halpine, Charles G, 

. Crinkle, Nym. 2.22227! Wheeler, Andrew C. O’ReR, Max. 6s. 32 acc) Blouet, Paul ME 
Crowfield, Cnrlsiopher. ..|/Stowe, H. B. Olde ORE a, ose Ramee, Louise de la 
Dagonét. .|Sims, George R. PAaPIGy PEC oS oa bs Goodrich, Samuel G. 
Dooley, M: .|Dunne, Finley P. Partington, Mrs......... Shillaber, Benjamin Loy hs 
Droch. . .|Bridges, Robert POCRNS, PAE oo aye a Landon, Melville D. 
Drop Shot ./Cable, George W. Perley. Poore, Ben: Perley 
Duchess, Th .|Hungerford, Mrs. PHIECee ees Browne, Hablot K. 


yy 
- Elia :|Smith, Rev. Sydney | v 
Fliot, Pace 


Franklin, Benjamin 
pea David H. 


.|Lamb, Charles Plymley, Peter 
.|Jewett, Sarah Orne Poor Richard. 
Eliot, George... 3... . .|Evans, Marian(Mrs.Cross) || Porte Crayon... 
English Oot Eater... .|de Quincey, Thomas Prendergast, Pau 
Ettrick Shepherd....... Hogg, James Prout, Father.. . ‘Siiw 
PANG TVAOIET. ci < oe eee vady’¢ Currie (Mrs. Single- Publicola pe ee ye Maho zon ee 


Jarrold, Ernest Quis erie oer acts oe Dickens, Chattess wi *s, 
Judson, Emily C. ATK: BAe AS A nay 2 — eae | Booth, Mrs. Otto~ 
Thibault, Jacq. Anatole Sand, George... . 2.00555 Dudevant, Mme. . 
Townsend, Geo. Alfred Sharp, Luke, 02.3.0. 074 Barr, Robert, oa) 
Cruger, Mrs. S. V. R. sen Pi aaa AL tere Lathrop, a M. gg 
Peshkoy, A. Max. BHOR SAI paras sve o% oe Haliburton, T. GC. 
McFall, Mrs. Slingsby PTE oiels. oe Willis, Nathaniel Ea 
Tuttiet, Miss M. G. Sloper, ANY. Find at. suse Ross, C. H. . 
Lippincott, Sarah J. SLODNIRK 4 orap yogis ote eels Dragomanoy, Michael 
Durand, Mme. Syntax, DEP ois dQees Combe, William 
Jackson, Helen Hunt Templeton, ean hey s: ...|Scott, Sir Walter > : 
.|Robertson, J. L. Teufelsdrockh.......... Carlyle, Thomas — ie StS SS 
Dodge, Mary Abigail Thanet, ba ber rien. French, Alice c 


Greville, Henri.......... 
7H. H. 


Mrs. Mary V. Titcomb, Timothy...... Holland, Dr. Josiah | G. y 

Harland, Mar gaa ees te “Remie Ww. Sidney a Titmarsh, Michacl Angelo Thackeray, William ey ois ie 
Hobbes. John Oliver... ..|Craigie, Mrs. Pearl TOD; Mune eae oe Lucy, H. W. 
(ETO UES Ts eR re a ee Edwards, E. J. Twain, Mark... 5. . 2 eci.. Clemens, Samuel L. , 

fee Fol, Saxe... 6c sn sos Jackson, Helen Hunt Uncle, Remus.* 2. ss. as Harris, Joel C. 

_ Hope, Anthony......... Hawkins, A. Hope Ward, Artemus.... .....|Browne, Charies Farrar | ay 
Ingoldsby, ae .|Barham, Rev. R. H. Winter, John Strange. . ‘|Stannard, Mrs. hg 
Spon, Ralph. 52.36 4. + Schreiner, Olive (Mrs. 4 fh, 


Cronwright) 


FORM OF ADDRESS FOR PERSONS OF RANK. 


ness.”” Here, as in the cases above, a letter may ; 
pe eure, OF the Uatea poe ane meal cae Begitt “May it Dlease,”’ following with the words 
pope er auar, ve President” 1s good usage, | ‘‘Your Majesty’ or ‘‘Your Royal Highness.” “May 
‘and so is ““ Dear Mr. President.” it pices goes er at raat as Ate ¥, 
ican Cabinet may be ad- A Duke or arquis is “My Lor uke’”’ Bets e 
eccenus “near ane Seay’: the spas iae bureau | ‘‘Marquis”), a Duke is “His (or pee Ree oe 
written to as ‘‘Dear Mr. Commissioner.” Wives of any peer may be addressed as ‘‘Madam,’” 
op ober of the upper branch of the Congress is} with the further alternative of ‘Your Ladyship,” 
“My dear ranch or Pas Mage ab Out eae or “Your ene she ‘180 Prag Peseesstrats one of 
) ower bra’ ma; en $ ers May be ressed also : lar 
te la or “Dear Mr. Representative.’ able,” or ‘the Honorabie,” according to the rank. 
A member ot the Supreme Court of the United | The wife of an Earl is a Countess. 
aah Me phos Mr, Justice,” adding his family app broad. 3 A geek is Bp Rogge ts) Bnitnieoe 
e€ rete! n Ar is “My : 
Bnogor is, to. LEA oe aera in a letter, as Bishop is “My Lord.” An Archdeacon is “Venerable 
re, ” or “ " _ 
King or Queen is to be addressed, in_a, letter, a, the U. 8. a Cardinal is “Your Grace,” and so Is 
Ao oars be addressed. "The King's (or Ques) an Archbishop — or, mo Reverend” can be used _ 
Pp to any high church officia : 
ost Excellent Majesty. ie ne A 
Princes Princ and other persons of royal An Ambassador is Your Excellency. A Minis er 
He are ‘dared’ as" ‘Hs ae Her) Royal Higb- | Plenipotentiary is ‘‘Sir." 


aa 


1909 
1894 
1892 
1882 
1820 
1906 
1758 
ae 


Noted Americans. 


SHORT DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


Name. Occupation. ||Born. 
Agassi, LJ, Re... 0s Scientist. 1811 
Astor, John Jacob. Merchant. 1757 
Barnum, P..T...'. 55.25% Showman. 1737 
Beecher, Henry W...... Preacher. 1838 
Beecher, WY MAI. bss e. Preacher. 1832 
Bennett, James Gordon. | Newspaper. 1736 
Bennett, J. G., Jr......- Newspaper. 1819 
Blaine, James G........ Statesman. 1833 
Boone, Daniel.........- Hunter. 1747 
Brown, Johi...-....2-5 Abolitionist. 1807 
Burr, Aaron... ...---<-- Statesman. 1663 
Childs, Geo. W... -..-.-| Newspaper. 734 
Chase, Salmon P 5--|Jurist. 1791 
Choate, Rufus.......- . | Lawyer. 1795 
Choate, Joseph H...... Lawyer. 1644 
Ciay, Henry.......-.--- Statesman. 1811 
Cody, William F....... Scout. 1847 
Cooper, Peter........-. Philanthropist 1718 
Crockett, David.......- Hunter. 1733 
Custer, COOSA, os oes Soldier. 1735 
Dana, Chas. A.......-- Newspaper. 1786 
Davis, Jefferson.......- Statesman. 1820 
Decatur, Stephen......- Naval. 1823 
Depew, Chauncey M..../Orator. 1797 
Dewey, George:......-- Admiral. 1580 
Douglass, Prod. (colored) | Publicist. 1816 
Dow, Neal......-- .|Prohibitionist.|| 1812 
Eliot, John. . |Missionary. 1803 
Ericsson, John. . . | Inventor. 1779 
Evarts, William 1 Statesman. 1859 
Farragut, David G. Admiral. 1832 
Field, Cyrus W... Atlantic Cable|| 1768 
Fremont, John C Explorer. 1814 
Fulton, Robert... .- . | Inventor. 740 
Garrison, W. Lloyd..... Abolitionist. 1823 
Girard, Stephen. ...... Merchant. 1794 
Goethals, Maj. G.W.|Engineer. 1782 
Gompers, Samuel. . .|Labor Leader.|| 1765 
MAGUIOT ORM sao oles c's oe Railways. 1839 
RTO VEOASA oo ere wwe veo ots Botanist. 1801 
NOTED AMERICAN 
Name. Subject. Born. 
Se ee 
Adams, Henry........-- Hist., Biog. 1807 
Alcott, Louisa M.. ‘|Fiction 1813 
Aldrich. Thos. Bailey... .|Fiction 1838 
Allen, James Lane...... Fiction 1874 
Mudubony SiTes cease. Naturalist 1819 
Beecher, Henry Ward.. ./Religion 1819 
BOvedan,. Wh. He... ewe Fiction 1841 
Bryant, William C.. -|Poet 1822 
Burnett, Frances TS ae Fiction 1814 
Burroughs, John........ Essayist 1850 
CBDIO, (Ge Whe oc. ree tip Fiction 
Clemens, Samuel L..... Humor 1827 
Cooke, J. Esten.. . |Fiction 1850 
Cooper, J. Fenimore. Fiction 1853 
Craigie, Pearl M. (John 1855 
Oliver Hobbes)....... Fiction 1737 
Crawford, F. Marion... .| Fiction 1823 
Curtis, Geo. Ticknor... .| History 1791 
Curtus, Geo. Wm....... Essayist 1779 
Mang. RF. Fi Il. - css s. Biography 844 
Drake, Jos. Rodman... .|Poet 1785 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence. .| Poet : 809 
Edwards, Jonathan..... Religion 1867 
Eggleston, Edward...... Fiction 1790 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. .|Mssayist 1822 
Field, Eugene Beth S Vain oes Poet 1854 
PERE GS: EN «curs os es Biography 1858 
IGKO, TORN... ces 0s History 1816 
Ritch, Clyde........... Drama 1791 
Franklin, Benjamin.... . Publicist 1806 
George, Henry......... Economics 1850 
Hale, Edw. Everett..... Essayist 1838 
Halleck, peers: -|Poet 1834 
Harris, Joel C.. 1833 
Harte, Bret 1825 
Birkarns, ‘slalom : 1812 
Hay, John. Hist., Poet. 1825 
Hayne, Paul. t 1836 
Hearn, Lafcadio Essayist 1817 
Hovey, Richard. ‘oet 1791 
Howard, Bronso! Drama 1827 
Howe, Julia Ward Poet 1834 
Howells, W. D.. -|Fiction 829 
Irving, Washington Bete Bis Fiction, Hist. 1758 
Jackson, Helen Hunt... .| Fiction 1819 
James, Henry......005. Fiction 1807 
James, William......... Philosophy 1806 
Jewett, Sarah Orne..... Fiction 1856 
Key, Franeis Scott...... Poet 1836 
Weland. CuiGs oe ges yas Poet 1828 
Locke, David R........ Humor 1720 
Lotige, Henry Cabot... .|History 1848 
London, Jack.......... Fiction 


Died. Name. Occupation. 
1872|Greeley, Horace........ Newspaper. 
1804|Hamilton, Alexander. . i mene 
1793| Hancock, John........-. Signer. 
1905|Hay, John............. Statesman. 
188i) Hayes, Bole =... cc cenle ve Explorer. 
1799/Henry, Patrick......... Statesman. 
1867|Howe, Elias............ Inventor. 
1899|Ingersoll, Robert G..... Agnostic. 
1792|\Jones, Pauk: 2). ...20.0-- Naval. 
1870|\Lee, Robert E.........- Soldier. 
1728| Mather, Cotton.......- Preacher. 
1806| Morris, Robert.......-- Financier. 
1872|Morse, S.F. B.......-- Inventor. 
1869|Peabody, George....... Philanthropist 
1718|Penn, William.......... Founder. 
1884|Phillips, Wendell....... Abolitionist. 
1911|Pulitzer, Joseph........ Newspaper. 
1790|Putnam, Israel......... Soldier. 
1833|Randolph, John........ Statesman. 
1818}Revere, Paul..........- Patriot. 
1866|Sceott, Winfield......... Soldier. 
1891/Sherman, William T... .|Soldier. 
1960|Sherman, John......... Statesman. 


1874|Smith, Gerrit. .... . |Abolitionist. 
1631|Smith, Capt. John... -|Adventurer. 
1902|Stanton, Elizabeth C...- Suffrage. 
1883|Stephens, Alex..... . |Statesman. 


Stewart, Alexander T 
Story, Joseph...... 
Sullivan, John L.. 
2|Talmage, T. de Witt 
Tecumseh (Indian). 
Tilden, Samuel J 


- |Merchant. 


9/Trumbull, Jonathan. . . .|Soldier. 

1878|/Tweed, William M...... Politician. 
1877|Vanderbilt, Cornelius. . . |Railways. 
1852} Webster, Daniel........: Statesman. 
1825) Whitney, Bli.........-. Inventor. 
1898} Willard, Frances E...... Prohibitionist. 
1877! Young, Brigham........ Mormon. 
AUTHORS. 

Died Name. Subject. 
1882| Longfellow, Henry W...|Poet — 


Lossing, Benson J 
Lounsbury, T. R. 


1925/Lowell, Amy....<.. -|Poet 
1891| Lowell, Jas. * ouavell Poet 
1891 Melville, Pexrman...<i ae. Adventure 
1913] Miller, Joaquin . ...|Poet 
1908] Mitchell, Donald G..... SAVE 
1877| Motley, Hueies ae aoe History 
1922|Murfree, Mury N. (C. E. 

Craddock): ......--+« Fiction 
1908] Norton, Charles E...... Critic 
1896| Nye, Edgar William..... .| Humor 
1922 Page, Thos, Nelson..... Fiction 
1918 Page, WaltersH...: 36.2 ¢ iarist 
1809 Paine, Thomas. 5.2. 2o2 Politics 
1893 Parkman, Francis: ..-o.5 History 
1852/Payne, John ahd peoee 
1860)Paulding, J. K......... ography 


1911|Phelps-Ward, Eliz. Wea: Picton 
1866|Pierpont, Rev. John.. }eyeans 
1849) Poe, Edgar Allan....... 

1910) Porter, W. S. (O, Henry) Fiction 


1859|Prescott, William H.. History 
1872|Read, Thos, Buchanan _|Poet 
1916|Riley, J. Whitcomb..... Poet 
1919] Roosevelt, Theodore . History 
1887/Saxe, J. ohn eee, cuss Poet 
1865|Sigourney, Lydia H..... Poet 
1870/Simms, W. py ES eat Fiction 
1928 Stoane, WW. NE Se Re History 
1915/Smith, F. Hopkinson... .|Fiction 
1902 Stockton, F Beir oats Fiction 
1908|Stedman, amund C....|Poet 
1903|Stoddard, Rich. Henry. .|Poet 
1896|Stowe, Harriet Beecher. . Fiction 
1878|Taylor, Bayard......... Travel 
1894/Thaxter, Celia.......... Poet 
1862 Thoreau, Henry Dee, Philosopher 
1871/Ticknor, bp eth ase ator History 
1905| Wallace, Lew. ..... .|Fiction 
1867| Ward, Artemus....,.... Humor 
bet yo yon Dudley.. . |Essayist 
ebster, Noah......... Dicti 
rhea woe’ Walt. ett. : Poet gear! 
er, John aw Poet 
1867 Willis, Nathaniel SHEE ssayist 
Woodrow....... Histor 
aye abe ee oho h ares ten 
inthrop, eodore. spent n 
1772|Woolman, John.....,.., ligion 


1894] Woolson, Constance F.. :HBiet 


English, French, and Swedish Authors. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Born.| Died. Name. Subject. 


1672} 1719) Addison — Essays. 
1832| 1904|Arnold, Edw Poet. 
1822} 1888 Arnold, Matthew -| Poet. 
1515] 1568|Ascham, Roger... .| Philosophy. 
1775| 1817)Austen, Jane....... ...| Fiction. 
1561} 1626|Bacon, Francis......... Essays. 
1615} 1691|Baxter, Richard........ Religion. 
1584) 1616|Beaumont, Francis. ... . Drama. 
1748} 1832)Bentham, Jeremy....... Political. 
1723} 1780|Blackstone, William... .|Law. 
1740} 1795)Boswell, James......... Biography. 
1816] 1855|Bronté, Charlotte... ....|Fiction. 
1806} 1861)/Browning, Elizabeth B. .| Poet. 
1812} 1889|Browning, Robert. ..... Poet. 
1838} 1922|Bryce, James........... History. 
1628} 1688|)Bunyan, John.......... Religion. 
1729| 1797|Burke, Edmund........ Essays. 
1759} 1796|Burns, Robert..... »....}|Poet. 
1612} 1680)Butler, Samuel......... Poet. 
1788} 1824|)Byron (Geo. Gordon). . .| Poet. 
1777| 1844)/Campbell, Thomas...... Poet. 
1795} 1881)|Carlyle, Thomas........ History. 
1328} 1400|Chaucer, Geoffrey...... Poet. 
1772} 1834|Coleridge, S. T......... Poet. 
1670] 1729|Congreve, William...... Drama. 
1857| 1924)Conrad, Joseph........ Fiction. 
1864] 1924/Corelli, Marie..........|Fiction. 
1731) 1800iCowper, William....... Poet. 
-1809| 1882|Darwin, Charles........ Evolution. 
1661] 1731)Defoe, Daniel.......... Fiction. 
1785| 1859|De Quincey, Thomas Essays 
1812} 1870|Dickens, Charles ~ Fiction 
1804] 1881)/Disraeli, Benjamin Fiction 
1631) 1700)Dryden, John... Poet. 
1819] 1880/Eliot, George. . . Fiction 
1707| 1754/Fielding, Henry Fiction 
1818] 1894|Freeman, E. A.. History. 
1685} 1732|/Gay, John...... Fables 
1836| 1911/Gilbert, W. S. Drama. 
1737| 1794}Gibbon, Edward....... ee 
1728] 1774|Goldsmith, Oliver...... Poe 
1849] 1928/Gosse, Sir Edmund.. -|Post, Critic 
1716] 1771|Gray, Thomas......... Poe 
1856] 1925| Haggard. H. Rider..... Fiction, Agric. 
1840| 1928|Hardy, Thomas........ Fiction.Poetry 
1591) 1674)Herrick, Robert........ Poet. 
1861] 1925|Hewlett, Maurice....... Fiction. 
1798} 1845|Hood, Thomas......... Poet. 
1711| 1776)Hume, David.........- History. 
1825} 1895|Huxley, Thos. Henry. . .|Scientist. 
1709] 1784|Johnson, Samuel....... Dictionary. 
1574| 1637|Jonson, Ben...........- Drama. 
1796] 1821)Keats, John........... Poet. 
1775| 1834|Lamb, Charles. . ....| Essays 
1844} 1912|Lang, Andrew..........|Poet. 
NOTED FRE 
Born.) Died. Name. Subject. 
1079| 1142]Abelard, Pierre......... Philosophy. 
1799| 1850} Balzac, Honore......... Fiction. 
1732| 1799|Beaumarchais, P....... Drama. 
1780} 1857|Beranger, Pierre........ Poet. 
1707} 1788)Buffon, Geo. L......... Nat. History. 
1768| 1848]Chateaubriand, Fr......|Philosophy. 
1445| 1509}Comines, Phil.......... History. ~ 
1798] 1857|Comte, Auguste........ Eaihwon hy. 
1606] 1684/Corneille, Pierre......-. Dra 
1792) 1867|Cousin, Victor...-..... Metaphysics. 
1769| 1832/Cuvier, Geo. L......... Nat. History. 
1840} 1897|Daudet, Alph.........- Fiction. 
1596| 1650|)Descartes, Rene........ Philosophy. 
1713| 1784|Diderot, Denis......... Encyclopedia. 
1803| 1870|Dumas, Alex...........|Fiction. 
1821] 1890|Feuillet, Oct.........-. Fiction. 
1821] 1880|Flaubert, eye va ES Fiction. 
1621) 1695 Eomatnes, VORB. < - 2 ae Tables. 


1924/ F: e, Thibault . | Fiction. 
t Scie as ie History. 


1802] 1885|Hugo, Mens 


1668! 1747|Le Sage, A . Fiction. 


SWEDISH AUTHORS OF NOTE. 


Subject. 


95; Bellman, Cie: aris ge 
1848 Berzeliit Jakob. . . (Chemist 
1865] Bremer, ¥redrika.. .|Fiction 
ee Broding,, ss Pepaper 

CH GR IG iis sie race-o- 
1925| Hansson, Ola,.........- Poet, Pict. 


Born.)Died. 


1877 


Runeberg, . 


1895|Rydberg, Viktor... ..... 
1823 |Stagnelius, E.J.......: 
1672|Stiernhielm, Georg. . 
1912|Strindberg, August.. 


Tegner, E: 


aved one Emanuel. . 


~ 
127 
Born.) Died. Name Subject. 
1491) 1555) Latimer, eee ae Meee Religion. 
1838]. 1903) Lecky, a stony: 
1632] 1704| Locke, John. ..... Philosophy 
1803} 1873)Lytton, E. Bulwer.. iction 
1800} 1859|Macaulay, Thomas B. Essays 
1564) 1593/Marlowe, Christopher Drama. 
1828] 1909] Meredith, es Novelist. 
1806] 1873] Mill, J. Stuart... Economies. 
1608] 1674|Milton, Jonn . ++. |Poet. 
1779| 1852|Moore, Thomas........ Poet. 
1480) 1535) More, Sir Thomas...... Economics. 
1838} 1923) Morley, John.......... Biography. 
1632] 1703)Pepys, Samuel......... Diarist. 
1688] 1744/Pope, Alexander,.......|Poet. 
1592) 1644/Quarles, Francis........ Poet. 
1552| 1618) Raleigh, Sir Walter..... History 
1814] 1884) Reade, Charles......... Fiction 
1689} 1761]Richardson, Samuel..... Fiction 
1763} 1855) Rogers, Samuel......... Poet. 
1828] 1882|Rosetti, D. Gabriel...... Poet. 
1819; 1900)Ruskin, John.......... Art. 
1771) 1832/Scott, Sir Walter......- Fiction 
1564} 1616|/Shakespeare, William. ..|Drama. 
1792] 1822|Shelley, Percy Bysshe. . .|Poet. 
1751] 1816|Sheridan, Richard B....|Drama. 
1723) 1790|)Smith, Adam.......... Economic: 
1771] 1845|Smith, Sidney.......... {ssays 
1721] 1771|Smollett, Tobias. .. Fiction 
1774| 1843|Southey, Robert... Poet. 
1552] 1599|Spenser, Edmund Poet. 
1820} 1903|Spencer, Herbert 
1672| 1729/Steele, Richard... 
1713] 1768/Sterne, Lawrence. . 
1850} 1894/Stevenson, Robert Louis | Fiction. 
1796| 1874/|Strickland, Agnes....... History 
1667} 1745/Swift, Jonathan........ Fiction 
1837] 1909|Swinburne, Algernon C..|Poet. 
1840} 1893)Symonds, John A....... History 
1613] 1667|Taylor, Jere........... Religion 
1809} 1892)Tennyson, Alfred....... Poet. 
1811] 1863|/Thackeray, W.M...... Fiction 
1700] 1748)/Thomson, James....... oet. 
1838] ~1928| Trevelyan, Sir Geo, Otto| History 
1815} 1882/Trollope, Anthony......|Fiction. 
1484| 1536|/Tyndale, Willlam....... Religion. 
1820} 1893)Tyndall, John......... Scientific. 
1593] 1683) Walton, Izaak.......... Angling. 
1674] 1748) Watts, Isaac........... Hymns. 
1855] 1928|Weyman, Stanley J..... Fiction. 
1720) 1793| White, Gilbert......... Nat. History. 
1856| 1900/ Wilde, Oscar........... Drama. 
1770| 1850) Wordsworth, William. . .| Poet. 
1640} 1715|Wycherly, William..... Drama f 
1324| 1384] Wyckliffe, John........ Religion. 
1684| 1765| Young, Edward.........|Poet. 
NCH AUTHORS 
Born.| Died. | Name Subject 
1850] 1923|Lotl, Plerre............ Fiction. 
1850| 1893|de Maupassant, Guy... }fiction 
1803] 1870|Merimee, Prosper...... Fiction. 
622] 1673|Moliere, Jean B........ Drama. 
1533] 1592|Montaigne, Mich....... Essays. 
1623] 1662|Pascal, Blaise.......... Essays. 
495| 1553)Rabelais, Fr...... Stories. 
1639] 1699/Racine, Jean... rama. 
1823] 1892)Renan, Ernest. Religion, 
1712] 1778|Rousseau, J. J. Essays 
1737| 1814|Saint Plerre, J. H Fiction 
1804] 1876|Sand, Geo...... Fiction. 
1831| 1908]Sardou, Vietorien Drama 
1626| 1696|Sevigne, Mme. di Letters. 
766| 1817|Stael, Mme. de......... Fiction 
1804] 1857|Sue, Bugene........... Fiction. 
1828] 1893/Taine, aia + 210s play + | ERROO RS 
1797| 1877|Thiers, Louis.......... History 
1805} 1859 ocanevilte, A. C. de. ..| History 
1828] 1905}/Verne, Jules.........+- Fiction. 
1431] 1484 Villon, eeaeeols ete. ot Poet. 
16941 1778|Voltaire, Fr........--.- Essays. 
1840! 1902'Zola, Exaile. Fo wrap eet Fiction. 


Occupation. _ 
Anthropology. 
Beet Phil... 
‘| Poet, Phil. 


.|Drama, Fict. 
.| Philosopher 


4 1884] 1754 


Name. 


1882 
Comenius, J. A. (Bohem. 
isi4 Fichte, J. G 
1832|Goethe, J. W. 
1872|Grillparzer, Franz 
1863|Grimm, J. L.. 
3) 1859|Grimm, W. K.. 
1831| Hegel, Geo. Ww. 
1856|Heine, Heinrich. 
Humboldt, Alex. Vo 
Kant, Immanuel. 
Korner, Karl Theodor. . 
Leibnitz, G. 
Lessing, ’Gottnold E.. 
Luther, Martin 


Name. 


Auerbach, Berth > 


~ Subject. 
Fiction. 
)|Pedagogy. 

Philosophy. 
. |Poet. 
.|Drama. 
Philosophy. 
Philosophy. 
Philosophy. 
Poet. 
Travel. 
. |Philosophy. 
. |Poet. 
Philosophy. 
.|Drama. 
Religion. 
History. 
Fiction. 


” |Philology. 


1850|Neander, 2 
1831}Niebuhr, B. G. 
Nietzsche, Fr. W 
Ranke, Leop. von 


5|Richter, J. P. F 

Ritter, Carl 

Ruckert, nha fo 
Sachs, Hani 

Scheffel, Fos. V. von.. 
5|Schiller, Friedrich . 
Schlegel, Wilhelm 
Schliemann, Heinrich . 
Schopenhauer, ‘Arthur. - 
Sudermann, Hermann... 


,|History, 


Drama. 


Uhland, Ludwig 


SPANISH AUTHORS. 


Subject. 


Berceo, Gergale de 
Juan Manuel.. ay 
7| Lopez de ‘Ayala, 


Marques de Santillana. 
Manrique, Jorge 
Rojas, Fernando de 


Rueda, Lope de 
Leon, Luis de 


7\Gongora, Luis de. . 


Velez deGuevara, Luis. 


Name. 


Alfieri, Vittorio 
Ariosto, Ludovico 
Boccaccio, Giovanni 
Cellini, Benvenuto 
Dante, Alighieri, . 


| “803! 
z piaraits ree 


4500 
“T848| 190 
778| 1827'Foscolo, Ugo 


Name. 


Holberg, Ludvig 
1845) Wergeland, Henrik 
1807] 1874 Welhaven, J. S.C 
Atel 1829|Abel, N. H 
1810) 1863 Munch, 
18351 1918|Sars, J 


+a 


Bora, Died. 


EK. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS, GREEK. 


Name. Subj. 


Anacreon, 
Archimedes. 
Aristophanes... . 


ae 
371212! 
i: 380 
4|822) Aristotle. 

1a Athenaeus 


Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo, 


Boscan Almogaver, Juan. 
Garcilaso dela Vega..... 


4) Ercillay Zuniga, Alonsode 


Cervantes Saavedra, Mi- 


VegaCarpio, LopeFelixde 
Ruiz de Alarcon, Juan... 


Al ied 
De Amicis, Edmundo. .- e 


BAD. 


Poet 
.|Prose 
Poet 


.|Poet 

oet 
Dramatist 
Poet 
Poet 
Philosopher 
Dramatist 


Poet, Prose 
Poet 


Novelist 
Poet 
Dramatist 


.| Novelist 
Dramatist 


Subject. 


Poet, Drama. 
1s 


Born 


1580 
1600 


-{Died. 


Name. 


Quevedo, Francisco de... 
Calderon.de la Barca, 
Pedro 


1645 
1681 


Quintana, Manuel Jose. . |Poet 
Fernan Caballero {Cach, 

lia Bohl de Faber) . 
Heredia, Jose Maria. 
Zorrilla, Jose 
Campoamor, Ramon... . 
Valera, Juan 
Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de| Novelist 
Pereda, Jose Maria de.. .| Novelist 
Becquer, Gustavo Adolfo|Poet 
Perez Galdos, Benito, .. .|Novelist 
Pardo Bazan, Emilia... .|/Novelist 
Ruben, Dario 
Ibanez, Vicente Blasco. 


1938 


ITALIAN AUTHORS. 
Born,) Died. 


Name. 


History. 
:Pallosophy. 
His 


‘Archaeology. 
.|Philosophy. 


Subject. 
Poet, Prose _ 
Dramatist 
Dramatist 


- |Poet 
. ‘Novelist. 


Subject. 


Scientist. 
Poet 


1374|Petrarch, Francesco. 


:.| Poet. 
1842 Sismondi, J.C t 


NORWEGIAN AUTHORS. 


Subject. 


Born,| Died. 


Drama, Hist. 


peek Drama. 
 gammoiiartoa: 


History. 
History. 


(B. C. years are in Italics. 
Name. 


.» |. _7| Dionysius 
.|118] Epictetus 


ANCIENT mi dav th LATIN. 


Name. 
330 390 Ammianus, M. 


Subj. 


.|Hist 


565|468|Claudian. .. 
_ 66| 8|\Horace 
60/140! Juvenal 


Name. 


100 $0 Nepos 
43| 18]Ovi K 


Name. 


1907 Bugge, Sophus 
1906|Ibsen, Henrik 
1910 Bjornson, B 
1908|Lie, Jonas 
1906] Kielland, A. L 


1896|Aasen, Ivar 
wt Rioh eet 


Name. 


622\443|Pindar.......... 
429847) Plato 


(B. C. years are in oe ) 


Banas Name. 


ae intil 
Be Ey panier ian 


.| History. 
Poet 


pustorys 
Poet. 


Subject. _ 


Earliest dates are approximate.) 


| Subj 5 


70)150|Suetonius..... | | |Bi 


55|117|"Tacit 
1865 oeue 


Natur. 


7 
621113 Pliny the Youn'r.|Essays. 


| Famous Painters, Sculptors, and Violinists. 
s a ce 
AMERICAN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 


B’n. |D'd. Name. B'n.|D'd. Name. B'n,. |D'd. Name. 
1852)1911) Abbey, Edwin A. 1823/1880)/Gifford, S. R 177 : 

177! 4h 1843)/Allston, Washington 1825|1857/Glass, James W. 1860 i598 Ponedl Seen s 
ts 1893 Beard, Jas. H. 1805); 1852|Greenough, Horatio 1805|1873|Powers, Hiram 

882) 1925|Bellows, George W. 1828|1901|Hart, James M. 1850|1914|Ream, Vinnie 
1828/1902|Bierstadt, Albert 836/1910 Homer, Winslow 829|1904| Rogers, John 
1833|1905|/Boughton, George H. 1824|1879|Hunt, William M. 1848}1907|St.-Gaudens, Augustus 

F 1827|1892|Bradford, At aed 1816/1906 Huntington, Dan 1856|1925|Sargent, John S. 

* 1847/1928|Bridgman, F. A. 1801|1846|Inman, Henry 1819]1895|Story, Wm. W. 
1814|1889|Brown, George L. 1825/1894/Inness, George 1756|1828|Stuart, Gilbert 
1843) 1926/Cassatt, Mary 824)1906)Johnson, Eastman 1783] 1872|Sully, Thomas 
1849}1916)Chase, William M. 1818)}1872|Kensett, J. F 1849/1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 
1826|1900|Church, F. E. 1816) 1868] Leutze, E. 1756|1843|Trumbull, John 
1801|1848]Cole, Thos. 1777|1807| Malbone, Edward G. 1776) 1852|Vanderlyn, John 
1737|1815|Copley, John 1813|1884|Matteson, T. 1836/19$23|Vedder, Elihu 
1856/1919;Cox, Kenyon 1828/1891|/McEntee, J. 1830/1910) Ward, J. Q. A. 
1814]1857 Crawford, Thomas 1815} 1883] Mills, Clark 1852/1917| Weir, J. Alden 
1848/1919) Duveneck, Frank 1829|1901|Moran, Edward 1803) 1889|Weir, Rob. W. 
tered caer ed Chas. 1. ists REL Pike Francis 1738|1820| West, Benjamin 

oses 2, am 1835) 1903 . A. M. 
180811884|Freeman, James E. 1741|1826|Peale, Chas. W. | wa Aidan 

ENGLISH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 

B’n. |D'd. Name. |B’n, |D’d. Name. B’n.|D'd. Name. 
1833 1898 Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 1897/Gilbert, Sir John 1836|1916| Poynter, Sir E. J., Bt. 
1781)1841/Chantrey, Sir F. L. 1879/1764 4\ Hog: arth, William 1756/1823 Raebure, Sir Henry 
1776)\1837|Constable, John 11828 1810 Mopvues John 1723|1792|Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1803|1902|Cooper, Sidney 1802)1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 1734/1802) Romney, George 
1793|1865| Eastlake, Charles |1769/1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 1828/1882) Rossetti, D. G. 

= 1787|1849|\Etty, William 1830)}1896|Leighton, Fred, Lord 1775|1851/Turner, J. M. W. 

.  _ 1755|1826|Flaxman, John 1811/1870|Maclise, Sir Daniel 1817|1904/ Watts, Geo. F. 
1825|1899| Foster, Birket 1829/1896] Millais, Sir J. E. 1775/1856] Westmacott, Sir R, 
1727|1788|Gainsborough, T. 11835 1910|Orchardson, Sir W. Q. |/1785|1841| Wilkie, David 
1791\1866\Gibson, John * II 1839!1894'Pettie, John 


FREN ee of hd AND SCULPTORS. 


B’n.|D'd. Name 
1834/1904 Hoch ara gy F. A. 
1795) 1875) Barg me 


1822]1899 Bonheur: “Rosa 
1825/1905|Bouguereau, W. 

b 1845/1902/Constant, Benj. 
1796/1875|Corot, J. B. C. 

1819|1877|Courbet, Gustave 
1817/1878 Daubigny, Com 
1748]1825| David, Louis J. 
1789|1856| David, P. J. 
1799'1863! Delacroix, Eugene 


GERMAN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 


Name. 
1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 
1807|1876|Diaz, N. Virgil 
1833}1883|Dore, Gustave 
1811|1889|Dupre, Jules 
1820/1876|Fromentin, Eugene 
1824/1904/Gerome, J. L. 
1628|1715|Girardon, Fr. 
1741/1828|}Houdon, J. A. 
1798]1880|Lemaire, Ph. H. 
1848} 1884/Lepage, J. B. 
1600/1682 Lorrain, Claude 


B’n.|D'd. Name. 


1815|1891|Meissonier, J. L. EB. 
1875) Millet, J. F.° 
1665|Poussin, Nicolas 
1823|Prudhon, Pierre 
1917|Rodin, Aug, 
1867|Rousseau, P. E. T. 
1858|Scheffer, Ary 
1865|Troyon, Constant 
1863/Vernet, Carlo 

1789| Vernet, Claude J. 
1721|Watteau, Ant. 


B’n.|D'd. 


1783|1867|Cornelius, Peter von 
1805/1882|Drake, Friedrich 
1471]1528|Durer, Albert 
149711543|Holbein, Hans 


B’n.|D'd. 


Name. B’n.|D’d. Name. 
1808/1874|Kaulbach, Wilm. von 1777|1857|Rauch, C. D. 
1804|1861|Rietschel, Ernst 


1645|1722|Kneller, Godfrey 
1617|1680/Lely, Peter 
1840/1884|Makart, Hans 


1828/1899|Schreyer, Adolphe 
11802|1848|Schwanthaler, L. M. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 


' .B’n,D'd. Name. 


Ch 1400)1474| Amadeo, G. A. 

x 1487|1531]Andrea del Sarto. 
1475|1517|Bartolommeo, Fra. 
1481|1559|Benvenuto, Tisio G. 


B'n.|D’d. Name. 


B'n.,D'd. Name. 


1500}1571)}Cellini, Benvenuto 
1494/1534|Correggio, A. A. 
1616] 1686) Dolci, Carlo 
1581]1641 Domeénichino 


1475|1564/Buonarotti (Michael ee 1494/Domenico (Ghir) 


Angelo). 
1697/1768 Cansle, Ant. 
1757|1822|}Canova, Ant. 
1560]1609}Carraci, Annibale 
\ 


400|1486|Fiesole, Minoda 
1477|1511/Giorgione 
1276|1336/Giotto (di Bordone) 
1240'1302'Giovanni (Cimabue) 


1488]1537|Lombardi, Alf. 
1483] 1520|Raphael}(Sanzio) 
1575|1642/Reni, Guido 
1400|1481]/Robbia, Lucca della 
1615/1673|Salvator Rosa 
1512|1594|Tintoretto 
1477/1576/ Titian 

1528]1588]| Veronese, Paul . 
145211519! Vinei, Leonardo da 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 


B’n.|D’d. Name. 
3 1836]1912|Alma-Tadema, L 
_ 1605}1691)Cuyp, Albert 

1613|1680|Dou, Gerard 
; 1584|1666|Hals, Frans 
—_- 146011531|Matsys, Quintin 


B’n.|D'd. Name. 


1632/1691|Meer Jan, van der 
1610]1685|Ostade, Adr. van 
1625|1654|Potter, Paul 
1607|1699|Rembrandt, van Rijn 
1577|1640|Rubens, Peter Paul 


B’n. D'd.| Name. 
1625 1681 Ruysdael, Jacob 
1610|1694|Teniers, David 
1599}1641 Vandyck, re. 
1633|1707|Van de Velde, 


Wm. 
136611440!Van Eyck, Hubert & Jan 


SPANISH PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 


Bae .|D'd. Name. 
1786 1827| Alvarez, Don Jose 
-1601|1667|Cano, Alonzo 

1746 1828/Goya y Lucientes, F. 


10/1880|Bull, Ole........ Nor. 
1310 1713 Corelli, rah . |It. 
1824/1893] Eich naviae OOF. 
es '1796|Giar ie 
1781 9|Haben 


1849 AL 
1831 aoe Joachim, ote A ‘|Ger. 


B’n.|D'd. Name. 
1838] 1874| Fortuny, a artane 
1618) 1682] Murillo, B 

{1863 1923|Sorolla y Bostida, J. 


NOTED VIOLINISTS. 


1832]1876|Laub, Fred......| 
1697|1764|Leclair, J. M Fr. 
1790/1861 qapinshi. Karl Pol. 
1782| 1840 ey oe a ea 
1868/1920 Powell, Maud...iU. 8. 
1830 1898|Remenyi, Edw.. .|Hung. 


Ger. 


‘1B’n.)D'd. Name. 


(eae 


1599) 1660] Velasquez, Diego 
1506) 1662|Zurbaran, Franc. 


1844|1908'|Sarasate, P. M... 
1815]1894|Sivorl, Ern...... 
1692'1770|Fartin!, G.... 
1820|1881|Vieuxtemps, H 
1753/1824) Viotti, Jean . 

1845/1908) Wilhelmij, A... 
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Burns Not So Bibulous; Poets and Poems; Singers... 


ahaa et a ee nes ee ee 


ROBERT BURNS NOT A DRUNKARD. 


(From the Medical Journal and Record, N. Y.) 


Those who achieve fame excite envy, and if great 
men are not otherwise crucified it is whispered that 
they were either tuberculous, insane or alcoholic. 

When one considers the frequency of tuberculous 
infection, the not uncommon use of alcoholic drinks 
and the fact that we all get off the hooks at times, 
such simplicity in accounting for genius loses all its 
intended force in belittling greatness, but, as Carlyle 
said, very few persons think and the distinguished are, 
therefore, often fea upon as altogether abnormal 
and more or less pariah. 

In this centenary of the death of Schubert atten- 
tion is called by some writers to his habits of living 
as connected with his early death. Others, in better 
business, have pointed to the most extraordinary 
amount, as well as quality, of work he turned out, 
which could only be the product of a person of un- 
usual vigor. y 

In fact, his friends were so accustomed to his 
exuberance that they did not appreciate his condi- 
tion when he was taken with typhus fever, a disease 
not particular in respect to its choice of victims. 

It is worth noting that two other great persons, 
Raphael and Mozart, were also carried off in their 
thirties by this same disease. - 

Typhus is the “disease of human wretchedness 
and at least two of these celebrated persons were al- 
lowed by the society which they benefited to live 
more or less wretchedly. 

Tuberculosis and insanity not fitting the case, 
Robert Burns (another genius who died before forty) 
was, of course, alcoholic. Dr. H. B. Anderson ‘of 
Toronto in the Annals. of Medical History for 
March has looked into his case and decides that the 
poet died of rheumatism and heart disease dating 


from early life, with which alcohol had. nothing more 
to do than in any ordinary man of his time. 

Not too much was known of heart lesions in the 
days of Burns. He had a bodily vigor that might 
seem to preclude the possession of a bad heart, but 
every clinician knows that these may exist together, 
and we know of one professional strong man, capable 
of holding up six other men, who had a badly leaking 
blood pany. p 

Dr. Anderson gives an interesting account of 
Burns’s relation to members of the medical profession, 
some of whom were fully appreciative of his genius 
and did much to aid him. 

He quotes several credible witnesses to the effect 
that Burns might have drunk as much as the average 
run of men of his day, but not more than they, and 
“it is difficult to believe that a man who rode thirty 
or forty miles daily as a gauger, of whose work in the 
Excise no complaint was ever made; who superin- 
tended his farm, watched over the education of his 
children, interested himself in libraries, kept up a 
large correspondence, collected, rewrote or composed 
some two hundred and sixty songs with accompanying 
letters, the last less than a fortnight before his death, 
was debased and dying from alcoholism.” 

Dr. Anderson traces the evidence of Burns’s illness 
and states that at the age of 36 he had an attack of 
rheumatic fever which confined him to bed for over 
three months. 

“Beyond this point the case was an ordinary one 
of rheumatism with heart complications, shortness of 
breath, faintness, weakness, rapid irregular pulse and, 
toward the end, fever, parched tongue and delirium, 
presumably due to a bacterial endocarditis which 
developed as a terminal infection.” 


FAMOUS POEMS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


“Blegy Written in a Country Churchyard,’’ 
Thomas Gray (1716-1771). : a 

“The Minstrel,’ James Beattie (1735-1803). 

“Rock of Ages,’ Augustus Montague Toplady 
(1740-1778). % 

“The Farmer’s Boy,’ Robert Bloomfield (1766- 


23). 

rte Burial of Sir John Moore,”’ Charles Wolfe 
(1791-1823). 

‘Woodman, Spare that Tree,’’ George P. Morris 
(1802-1864). 
Ag7ae° Buccaneer,” Richard Henry Dana (1789- 


sn Spangled Banner,” Francis Scott Key (1790- 


“Ta Marseillaise,” Rouget de L’Isle (1760-1836). 
isso Sweet Home,”’ John Howard Payne (1792- 


“From _Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ Reginal 
ats Sie See . $ 
“Battle ymn of the Republic,” Julia 
Howe (1819). ° 2 ie = | 
Mater Rg et ha English (1819). 
oc in the Cradle of the Deep,’’ Emm: : 
Willard (1847-1870). gin ee 
“Hail, Columbia,’’ Joseph Hopkinson (1770-1842). 


POETS-LAUREATE OF ENCLAND. 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versijficator. Regis, or King's 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III. (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year, Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV. (1461-1483) 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII. (1485- 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
was succeeded under Henry VIII. (1509-1547) by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 


died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 


1619, and then Ben Jonson (app't’d 1619). Sir 
William Davenant was appainted in 1638. John 
Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
the Revolution. The others, with the date of appoint- 
Inent, when known, have been: Thomas Shadwell, 
1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 1715: 
the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly Cibber, | 
1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the refusal of | 
Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the refusal 
of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert Southey, 
peas Shes Se poorer Sir Walter Scott; William 
sworth, ; Te ennyson, 1850; 
Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913, Alred 


CREAT SINCERS. " 


1823]1894)Alboni, Marletta.|It.  |]1820)1887)Lind, Jenny. .... Swwd’n]1833]1882)Phi 
1857|1921|Bispham, David. |U. S. ||1841)1908/Lucca, Pauline...|Ger. {11854 18i4 Bins Pees \ cg : 
1846|1896|Campanini, [... .|It. 1808|1836|Malibran, Maria.|Fr. — |/1818|1900|Reeves, Sims... /|/Eng. 
1§73|1921|Caruso, Enrico. .|It. 1749}1833|Mara, Gertrud...|Ger.! |/1772|1839|Ronconi, Dom, . ||It. 
1779}1849|Catalani, Angel. . |It. 1810/1883|Mario, G....... It. {1795|1854|/Rubini, Giov. :;/|1t. 
1855|1917/De Reszke, E....|Pol. || 1848]1923|/Maurel, Victor.../Fr. _ |]1834|1922|Santley, Sir G.. | |En 
1850|1925|De Reszke, Jean:|Pol. _|/1836|1889|Mursks, Tima di|It. _{[1840|1886|Searia, Emil... .|Gae" 
1830/1914|Faure. Jean B...|Fr. |/1831/1917|Niemann. Albert.|Ger, ]1804|1860|Schroder - Dev-|_ 
1810)1889|Formes, Karl .. .|Ger, 1843/1921/Nilsson, C.....,|Swd’n rient, Wilh Ger. 
1840} 1905|Galli-Marie, C...|Fr. 1859/1914|Nordica, Lillian..|/U. 8, ||1806|1854|Sontag, Hetty |.‘ |Ger. 
1805]1840|Grisi, Gluditti. . :|It. 1818|1908|Novello, Clara. .|Eng. {1851|1905|Tamagno, F...._|It. 
1852|1929|Hauk, Minnie... :|U. §. ||1836|1874|Parepa-Rosa, E. .|Scot. ||1753/1833|Todi, Lutza....” Port 
Treg Malrsuithe, Mic ™ | ASS Bat Sau ean RS avo andere ee 
1848(1929|Lehman, Lilli... |'Ger atl, Adelina... )Span. |1836/1910| Whitney, Myron |U. s. 
BLUEBEARD. 4 


The hero of the well-known nursery tale is so named 
from the color of his beard. The story is widely 
known in Western = but the form in which it 
has become familiar is a free translation of that given 
by Perrault in 1697. 

In this story Bluebeard is a Signeur of great wealth, 
who marries the daughter of a neighbor in the coun- 
try, and a month after the wedding goes from home on 
a journey, leaving his wife the keys of his castle, but 
forbidding her to enter one room. : 

She can not resist her curiosity, opens the door, to 
find the bodies of all Bluebeard’s former wives, and 
at once sees the fate to which she herself is doomed. 


et ees eon respite to commend hersel J 
God, sends her sister Anne to the top of the tonal 
faite yr neal i of ate hates a BO 
ged dean Bintan Og 
Bie Cree faon resale estudiar Cate 
aa Baste oe ic, Estho: » Gaelic, 


-_. Earle, ‘Virginia. .... 


Favorites of the Stage. 


a Se EE ee ne ee ae 


Tames, emma Hayden 


Edeson. Robert.... 


STACE FAVORITES. 


1878||Lawrence, Gertrude 
1865}|Lee, Lil 
1882)|Le Gallienne, Eva.. 
1860||Lessing, Madge....... 
1895||Levey, Ethel........- 
1859} | Lillie, Beatrice........ 
1869||Lioyd, Harold........ 


1873!|Liloyd, Violet........- 
«| 1894||Loftus, Cissie......-. 
1867||Lohr, Marie.....-..-- 
1875) | Loraine, Bobert.. ay, 

1868!|Lord, Pauline.. 


en 
Cincinnat 
‘New Orleans 


ahs 


NAME. Birthplace. — NAME. Birthplace. Born. 
Adams, Maude Salt Lake City, Utah..) 1872'/Elliott, May 
Albani, Emma... .-|Cbambly, Canada. ...| 1852} Plliott, Williata., Boson BIBS reas 1885 
Alda, Krances. . ---|New Zealand... .. : 1882 Eilsler, Esfie ‘|Philadelphia; 2/7222! 1858 
eMitla west. .oe|Mabama. .!."..-a0ee: 9||Eltin sia 
‘Anderson, Mary... ... Sacramento, Cal... ..: 1859 poe toon. : Sydney N iss 
Anglin; Margaret. .... Ottawa, Canada... _.. 1876|'Evesson, Isabel . St. Louis 1870 
Poe ey joe nS Tex.. ‘| 186s Fairbanks, Douglas Denver. . 1893 
RS as ndon......+.......{ 1868|{Farnum, 3 
Arthur, Julia......... Hamilton, Ontario. 1869||Farrar, Willem. f + HRUCmDORE Ni 1899 
Asche, LOsenr il’. sas. Geelong, Australia . 1872||Faversham, William... - {London . 1868 
Ashwell, Lena........ BGAN. 5. ne Seis Oe 1872)||Fawcett, George... ...|Virginia. 2.111: 1860 
Atwill, Lionel. 2. -...: Croydon, England....| 1885||/Fealy, Maude........ Memphis, ‘Penn. 22.2. 1883 
Bainter, Pays. BR Los Angeles.......... 1892||Fenwick, Irene....... Chicago.\./s2 eee 1887 
Barker, Granville. ... . Reainagan. © xsi cee 1877||Ferguson, Elsie... .... New York........... 1883 
Barthelmess, Richard. .| New York........... 1895||Pernandez, Bijou. . ayes New York.........22 
Barrymore, Ethel. .... Philadelphia... 1.1.2: 1879||Fields, Lew... » | New York ica,caee eal 1867 
Barrymore, John... ._. Philadelphia. |! 12212: | 1882]|Filkins, Grace... 11! Philadelphia... 11.22! 
Barrymore, Lionel. ... . Philadelphia......... 1878||Fischer, Alice........: Indiana. |.counieeee 1875 
Bates, Blanche....-.. Portland, Ore... ..... 1873||Fiske, Minnie M......|New Orleans. 1865 
Beecher, Janet........|Jeiferson City, Mo.. :1887)|Fontanne, Lynn...... ‘London. , ae eee 1882 
Beery, Wallace...-... Kansas City......... 1886||Forbes-Robertson. SirJ.|London......1.11... 1853 
Bellew, Kyrie (Miss.)..|Hempstead.......... 1890||Frederick, Pauline. ...|Boston...°)....1..., 1884 
Bennett, Richard..... Deacon's Mills, Ind...| 1873)|Friganza, Trixie. ..... Cincinnati. 2222012 870 
Benrimo, J. Harry. ...|San Francisco........ 1874||Gadski, Johanna......|Anklam, Prussia... ... 1872 
Bentley, Irene... ...-. PSltMOTe. . 24 idok fees Galland, Bertha...... New York...,.../.:5 877 
Blauvelt, Lillian Evans|Brooklyn..-......... 1874||Galli-Curci, Amelita.. .|Milan, Italy. 22 ..22.: 1889 
Blythe, Betty . .|Los Angeles. 1897||Garden, Mary........ Scotland........ 1877 
Boland, Mary.. -| Detroit... .. 1880||Genee, Adeline. Jutland, Denmark 1882 
Bonci, ‘Alessandr .|Cesena, Italy 1870|'George, Grace.. .| New York 1880 
Bow, Clara... .|Brooklyn. . 1903}|Gillette, William. . Hartford, Conn 1855 
Brady, Alice... . New York 1892||Gillmore, Frank. . . |New_Yor: 1867 
Breese, Edmund Brooklyn 1871||Gilman, Mabelle .|San Francise 1880 
Brian, Donald.. .|St. John’s, ¥F 1877||Gish, Dorothy .. ...|Dayton, Ohio. 1898 
Bronson, Betty. .|Trenton, N. J........| 1906||GiSh, Lillian.... ...|Springfield, Ohio. :| 1896 
Bryon, Arthur........|Brooklyn...........- 1872||Glaser, Lulu.......... Allegheny City, Pa....| 1876 
Buckley, May........ San Francisco........| 1875||Gluck, Alma......... Roumania.... -..0h wae 886 
Burt, Laura.......... Isle of Man.......... 1875||Goodrich, Eedna....... Logansport, Ind...... 1883 
Burton, Frederick ..... Fr. ols So oSe even 1871||Gordon, Kitty........ England ,., 2<avssagee 878 
Banialey, JCS. o.....: (AIDANY .. 2 Uo lean oe 1869||Gottschalk, Perdthand, London, .... its dnse ste 869 
Butt Clara... so... Southwick, England.. . 1873||Gray, Gilda.......... Olan... .h.2 sind 2 et ee 
Reeth NSIC tien SKOORAY EM: 2. 5.5 oh 2 > era fie ners Fem, Belk... - ssl. 4 England.) 294 sneer 1856 
Calve, Emma......... Aveyron, France.. .-| 1866}|Grey, Katherine...... San Francisco.......+ 1873 
Cameron, Beatrice. . . 7, oa Rap .....} 1868)|Grimwood, Herbert. ../Walthamstow, Eng 1875 
Campbeli, Mrs. Patrick]London........... .- 1865||Grossmith, George....|London.............. 1874 
Carle, Richard........ sonar Mass. 1871)|Guilbert, Yvette...... Baris, 7 23 Soe a eee 1868 
Carlisle, Alexandra....|London..........-..- 1886/||Hale, Louise Closser. ..|Chicago............+. 1872 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie... .|Lexington, Ky 1862||Hampden, Walter.....|Brooklyn,........... 1879 
Carus, Emma........ Seay 2 Pree st ae Oe: 1879||Hanson, Gladys. .|Atlanta, os BAe Boos 1887 
POMRUPAIETL RAINE © 7250.2 PRVOINO <2. 55 5 Sate Niches ss 1884||Harlan, Otis. . 
Cawthorn, Joseph..... Conoinamnth Pe ee ee 1868} |Harned, Virginia. . 
Chaney, oil.) Adee Colorado Springs, Col 1883||Hawtrey, Sir Chatles 
Chaplin, Charles S.....}London............. 889||Hayes, Helen. 
Chase, Pauline....... Washington, D. C....| 1885||Hedman, Martha. 
Chatterton, Ruth,....}New York City.......| 1893}|/Heggie, O. 
Cherry, Charles....... Greenwich, Kent... .. 1872||Hempel, Fried 
MTG, TNR. .....'. .» > G- Washington, D. C.. ..) 1892||/Herne, Chrystal 
Clark, eae hogy ....}/Cincinnati.... 1887||Heron, Bijou.. ‘ 
Coburn, Chas. D......}Macon, Ga.. 1877||Hitcheock, Raymond.. 
Coghlan, Rose. ..|/England....... 1853||Hodge, William T.....|AIbi 
Cohan, George M. .|Providence, R. I.. 1878||Hofmann, Josef....... 
Collier, Constance .|Windsor, England 1878||Holland, Joseph J..... 
Collier, William. New York....... 1868||Hopper, De Wolf..... 
Collinge, Patricia Dublin, Ireland 1894||/Hopper, Edna Wallaceye 
Compton, Betty Salt Lake City..... .. 1897||Ttuban, Eileen. ...|Irela nd 
Conquest, Ida. . WOW. OLR <5 4)05 225 ees 1876||Hunter, Glenn. 7 Highland Mills, N. Y..} 1896 
Cornell, Katharine CG ee a cee Irving, Isabel......... Bridgeport, Conn..... 1871 
Courtenay, William L.| Worcester, Mass. . 1875||Irwin, May.........-. aes ay ore tbit, a bubhase 1862 
Courtleigh, William L.|Guelph, Ontario. 1869||Jackson, Ethel........ New York iin) ssvotin 1877 _ 
Courtneidge, Cicely. . .|Sydney, Ww. 1893) |Janis, Elsie........... Delaware; Ohio, 54) ahes 1889 
OW, AME Ts. i sss BOSONS cae, oslo 1890}|Jannings, Emil....... Brooslytiy 05 ss .actine 1886 
Coyne, Joseph........ New York........ . ..| 1867}|Jeffreys, Ellis. ...|Colombo, Ceylon..... 1872 
Craven, Frank. .,Reading, Mass......- 1875||Johnstone, Justine... .|Englewood, N. J...... 1899 
Crews, Laura Hope. ..{/San Francisco...... -- 1880||Jolson, Albert........ Washington........+- 1886 
Crosman, bbe hp .|Wheeling, W. Va... ..- 1866||Jorn, Carl............ Riga, Rusats .. <4). <2 873 
Dale, James. WOM ay Lt cyarvne - We 1887||Kalich, Bertha....... ccraberey Galicia..... 1874 
Dale, Margaret . - pees. Philadelphia......... 1880||Keane, Doris:........ Michigan. 2:21. sae 1885 
Dalton, Charles....... England 1864|/Kendal, Mrs. W. H... Lincolnshire, aEGIAT 1849 
Dalton, Dorothy......|Chicago.........--+- 1894||Kennedy, Madge... .- Chicago. . 1890 
Daniels, Bebe........ PAM As LER. ay. 2 alniehe 1901||Kidder, Kathryn...... poe 1868 
Daniels, Frank....... Dayton, Ohio........ 1860||Kreisler, Fritz........ Vienna... .:i-:.1eraae 1875 
D'Arville, Camille. OMAN. oo ot ne sersted 1863||Kubelik, Jan. . = Michie, Bohemia. 1880 
ee ed A ee aes Brooklyn... >.--.- 9 +" 1900|| Labia, Maria. . ; (Etalyes iis cetera 883 
Dawn, Hazel......... Ogden, Utah........- 1891]|| Lackaye, Wilto Z Taneiout County, Va..} 1862 
De Angelia, detiersoi .|San Francisco......-- 1859||Lalor, Frank.......  beerinpet | <class 869 
De Cordoba, Pedro....|New York.....-----+ 1881||Larrimore, Francine 888 
Paris 1874||Lauder, Sir Harry . 


de i 

San Francisco........ 1881 
Toronto, Canada..... 1898 
Burchard, Neb....... 1893 
LONG ON sye3512 wed oto stoi 1879 
Glasgow ... 6... casi aen ee 1876 
dnGy!=", fy Shain 1890 

.. |New Brighton, Eng...| 1876 
. Hanford, Caley acanes 1830 


Favorites of the Stage. 
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STAGE FAVORITES—Continued. 


Birthplace. Born. NAME, 


Mack, Andrew. 
Mann, Louis 
Mannering, Mary 


Midland, Tex........ 1898||Schumann-Heink, E.. . 
cans <5 Oe eae ete one 1863)|Scott, Cyril. ........- 
ee tee eee 1865||Scotti, Antonio....... 


NAOH, «55 2- selk comely 1876||Sears, Zelda.......... 
Caldbeck, England. ..| 1870||Sembrich. Marcella. 
.| Nevada City, Cal..... 1864||Shannon, Effie. 


Hopkinsville, Ky..... 1879||Shattuck, Truly. 
.|Birmingham, England.| 1875||Sherman, Lowell 


Mayo, Marga’ 


McCormack, John. 
McDonald, Christie 
McIntyre, Frank... 


: Skinner, Otis .. 
Slezak, Leo. 


i iS; ch 3 eee : 2||Sothern, Edward H... 
.|Cheltenham, England.| 1875||Spong, Hilda........- 
.|Athlone, Ireland...... 1885 ||Stahl, Rose.......-.. 


Brockway, Mich 
.|Lemberg, Austria. 


eae yer 1875 ||Stanislawski, Constant. 


z N 

.|Ann Arbor, Mich.....| 1879||Starr, Frances.......- fe} 
.|Pittsburgh, Pa........| 1884||Stone, Fred Andrew... 
Leeeenee ees 1866 ||Summerville, Amelia. . 


‘|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1891 ||Swanson, Gloria 


_ Mitchell, Grant....... 
Mitzi (M. Hajos 
155-6 Wo) 1 aS 
Murray, Mae 


Nash, Florence 
, Mary 
Nazimova, Alla 


Nethersole, Olga 
Norris, William .. 
Norworth, Jack.. 
Novarro, Ramon. 
Olcott, Chauncey 
O'Neil, Nance...... 
Paderewski, Ignace 


Pavlowa, Anna 
Pawle, Lennox........ 
Peters, Rollo 
Phillips, Frank 


England.............| 1873||Sweet, Blanche. ...... 
.|Findlay, Ohio........ 1898 }}Taliaferro, Edith. 
sso Be Pret ors Oeerag 1861)}|Taliaferro, Mabel... .. 
.|Shreveport, La....... 1902||Talmadge, Constance.. 
Columbus, Ohio......- 1875|;Talmadge, Norma... . 
OMS aoe 1891}|Tanguay, Eva........ 
BP Paso, Tex.: o.<.)..- 1880}/Taylor, Laurette 
Portsmouth, Va...... 1889||Tearle, Conway....... 
SF PE ACE 1898||Temovest. Marie.--... 
oes 2 A 1888}/Terriss, Ellaline....-.. 


Gitain eh OUreeielele oats. 1885||Tetrazzini, Luisa, ..... 
Teyte, Maggie....... 


Thompson, W. 
Thursby, Emma 


Torrence, Ernest . 
Trevor, Norman 


Vanbrugh, Violet. 


ssi : , 
; o, Canada..... 1893)}| Warde, Frederick 
t 


Post, Guy Bates 
Power, Tyrone. 


Prince, Adelaide 
Rambeau, Marjorie. . . 


86 
Oca ae 1862|} Waring, Herbert 


Ec cB ONE OS 1866|| Warner, Henry Byron. 


San Francisco........ 1889); Warwick, Robert 


Rankin, Phyllis....... 
Richman, Charles J. : : 


Sch tia 6 whey a py 1870|| Whiffin, Blanche 


Ring, Blanche 
* Roberts, Florence... .. 
Robson, Eleanor...... 
Robson, May 
Rockwell, Florence... . 


Bacon, Frank 
Barrett, Lawrence 
Barrett, Wilson 
Barrymore, Maurice 


Bellew, Kyrle 
Bernard, Sam 
Bernhardt, Sarah 
'7| Bingham, Amelia 
Blinn, Holbrook 
Booth, Edwin 
Booth, Junius B. 
Boucicault, Dion 
Cayvan, Georgie 
Chevalier, Alfred 


Crabtree (Lotta) 
Crane, William H. 
Cushman, Charlotte 
Daly, Arnold 
Davenport, Fanny 
De Belleville, Fred 
Ditrichstein, Leo 
Dockstader, Lew 
Drew, Mrs, John 
Drew, John (her son) 
Duse, Eleonora 


ENE is ai tai hereon ahs rors 1876|| Whiteside, Walker .. . . 
oe cae 1871|| Williams, Fritz. ....../B 
Wigan, England......| 1879)|| Wilson. Francis....... 
Rage ee ayaa S- 1868|| Wood, P. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y... 
Marbleton, Canada... 


Florence, Italy 
.| Wolverhampton, Eng.. 


Ms 
Worcester, England... 
Bi adelphi 
-|Edinburgh, Scotland. . 


Tilley, Vesta. i2< see 
Tinney, Frank.... 


Victoria, Vesta..... t 
93|| Walker, Charlotte... .. 


egssy 
a ee 1883]| Wright, Huntley ...... 


REO oh oe] 1879|| Wycherly, Margaret. .. 
1864 y y arg: 


BYGONE STAGE STARS, 


: Wyndham, Olive...... 
Springfield, Mass.....| 1887||Yapp, Cecil 


SE, of teak be 1880|\Yohe, May........... 


1881)1929|Eddinger, Wallace 
1876|1929|Farnum, Dustin 
1824) 1879] Fechter, Gharles 
1831} 1891|Florence, W. J. 
1806} 1872] Forrest, Edwin 
1870/1928) Fuller, Loie 

1716} 1779| Garrick, David 
1859] 1919] Goodwin, Nat. C. 
1860] 1925|Guitry, Lucien 
1869] 1926|Hackett, James K. 


90 
1811) 1868] Kean, Charles 
1787|1833|Kean, Edmund 
1858/1929|Keenan, Frank 
1843 1917 Kendall, Wm. H. 


1793) 1873|Macready, Wm. Ch: s. 
1837| 1885 MeCullough, John < 
1867|1927|McRae, Bruce 


1857|1907/Mansfield, Richar 
1854/1928] Mantell, Robert a 
1861} 1923) Martinot, Sadie 
1 ie Ahan 

chell, e 
5) 1909 aj te 


dham, Sir Chas. 


ee. Wee Pe 


M phiorable Dates. 
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FRemorable Dates. 


Note—Consult also the various other collections 
of dates, such as English Channel Swimmers, Fast 
Ocean Passages, Fast Train Records, Fast Trips 
Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, Polar 
Explorations, Troops Engaged in U. S. Wars, Union 
Army Losses in the Civil War, Confederate Troops 
in the Civil War, World War Casualties, Chronology 
of the Year, Marine Disasters, Chief Political Assas- 
sinations, Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc. 

THE YEAR 1 B.C. 
_ The year 1 B.C. is the first year before the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era, and the year 1 A.D. is the 


first year of the Christian Era; so that January 1, 
1 B.C. is just one year before January 1, 1 A.D. 


The elapsed number of years between a date B.C. 
ea ae same date A.D. is one less than the sum of 
years. 


Because of this fact, astronomers use a different 
method of designating the years before the Christian 
Era, calling the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year 2 B.C. 
the year 1; so that, in astronomical reckoning, the 
year 70 B.C, is the year —69, and the year 2000 
years later will be A.D. 1931 = —69 + 2000. 


B.C. 
3400 aie ae ae the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 


(Breast 

3000-1800 (Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, ex- 
tending for 60 miles south from Gizeh nearly 
opposite Cairo. 

2267-13 (about) Reign of Hammurabi, founded old 
Babylonian Empire. 

~ ginal patel Reign of Shepherd Kings in 


gypt. 
1700 (about) Israelites descend into Egypt. 
1580-1250 Egypt in height of splendor. 
1453 First Olympic games. 
1350 (?) Death of King Tutankhamen of Egypt. 
1300 (about) Exodus of the Israelites. 
1193-83 (?) Trojan war; fall of Troy. 
1100-850 Tyre at height of its greatness. 
1047-17 David King in Jerusalem. 
1017-978 Solomon King; building of Temple in 
Jerusalem. 
850 Carthage founded. 
776 Olympic Era began. 
753 Rome founded. 
721 Downfall of Samaria; captivity of the ten 


tribes. 
701 Siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib. 
667 Byzantium founded. 
608 Fall of Nineveh; conquest of Assyria. 
587 Destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
585-72 Siege and capture of Tyre. 
562-52 (?) Buddha born. 
551 Confucius born. 
538 Fall of Babylon; conquered by Cyrus, who, in 
537, released them from 70 years of captivity. 
525 Egypt conquered by Cambyses; end of inde- 
pendence. 
510 Expulsion of Tarquin from Rome. 
490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. 
480 Xerxes defeated Greeks at Thermopylae. 
431-04 Peloponnesian War. 
401 Cyrus killed by Artaxerxes at Cunaxa. 
399 Execution of Socrates. 
890 Rome taken by the Gauls. 
356 Temple of Diane at Ephesus burned. 
es and conquests of Alexander 
reat. 
334 Alexandrian Library founded; burned 47 B. C. 
and 640 A. D. 
264-41 First Punic War. 
218 eb crossed Alps; beginning second Punic 
ar. 
201 Scipio dictated peace to Carthage. 
149 Third Punic War began. 
146 Carthage destroyed by Romans. 
60 First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, 
and Crassus. 
58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul and Britain. 
45 Julian Year established by Julius Caesar. The 
year had begun on March 1. 
44 Assassination of Julius Caesar. 
31 Battle of Actium; defeat of Antony. 
27 Octavian as Augustus became first Roman 
Emperor. 
4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 


the 


Caesar 


A. D. 

29 The Crucifixion. 

61 Queen Boadicea and her English army captured 
and burned London and put 70,000 Romans 
and strangers to the sword; in the same year 
she was defeated by the Romans, under 
Suetonius who massacred 80,000; she poisoned 
herself to death. 

64 Burning of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 
ti 


ans, 
70 Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 
9 Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 
116 Roman Empire at its greatest extent. 
313 Constantine converted to Christianity. 
323 Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 
330 Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 
forth known as poate tno 
Britain a! 


3 ie: bandoned. 
410 Sacking of Rome by Alar oie 


451 Huns under Attila defeated at Ch 


_ -476 End of Western Roman Empire. 


481 Kingdom of Franks founded by Clovis 

553 Justinian reconquers Italy from Vandals. - 

570 Mohammed born. 

622 Mohammed's flight from Mecca (the Heljira), 
624-32 Saracen conquest of Arabia. 

632-51 Saracen conquest of Persia. 

634-37 Saracen conquest of Syria. 

640-46 Saracen conquest of Egypt. 

640 Alexandrian library burned. 

709 Saracen conquest of Africa completed, 

711 Saracens cross into Spain. 

732 Saracens defeated at Tours by Charles Martel. 
756 Moorish kingdom in Spain founded. 

786-809 Haroun-al-Rashed; Eastern Caliphate at 

height of power. 
787 Danes land in England; Danes conquer Norway. 
800 Charlemagne (768-814) crowned at Rome. 
1000 Leif Ericson, the Norseman, discovered 
America. 

1001 First Mohammedan inyasion of India. 
1066 Battle of Hastings; Norman conquest of 


Britain. 

1096-99 The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of 
Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem. 

1147-49 The second Crusade (Conrad III.; Louis 
VILI., leaders). 

1172 Ireland conquered by Henry IT. 

1187 Saladin recaptured Jerusalem. 

1189-92 The third Crusade (Frederick Barbarossa, 
Philip IL, Richard Coeur de Lion, leaders; 
Acre captured, 

1202-4 The fourth Crusade (Count Baldwin of 
Flanders). 

1206 Jenghis Khan, founder of Mogul fem pine. 
begins his rule; conquers China, 1215; Cen— 
tral Asia, 1221. 

1215 King John of England granted Magna Charta 
(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He did 
not sign the document. 

1228-29 The fifth Crusade (Frederick II.). 

1233 The Inquisition established in Spain by Pope 
Gregory IX.; revived there in 1480; sup- 
pressed by Napoleon in Spain in 1808; re- 
stored in 1814; finally abolished in 1820, 

right: ste Crusade, under Louis IX. (St. 

ouis). 

1258 Assembly of Knights and Burgesses of Eng- 
land (the ‘‘Mad Parliament”), 

1259-92 Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan. 

1265 First representative Parliament in England. 

1271-95 Marco Polo's travels in Far East. 

1291 Origin of Swiss Confederation. 

1295 First regular English Parliament; it became a 
legislative power in 1308. 

1338 Beginning of One Hundred Years’ War. 


1348 Outbreak of the “Black Death’? plague in 
Europe. 

1381 Wat Tyler’s rebellion, England. 

1415 qoue. aig burned at stake at Constance, 
uly 5. 


Battle of Agincourt, Oct. 25. 

1431 Joan of Are was burned, May 30, at Rouen. 

1450-55 Gutenberg printed, at Mentz, the first 
book from movahie type—the 42-line 2 
volume Bible in Latin. 

1453 Constantinople taken by the Turks. 

1455 The Wars of the Roses began. 

1471 Caxton set up his printing press in England. 

1486 Bartholomew Dias rounded Cape of Good Hope. 

1492 ea ae rs Columbus discovered America, 


Oct. 12. 

1496 Aldine Press founded, at Venice, by Aldus 
Manutius. 

1497 Cabot discovered east coast of Canada, June 24. 

1498 Vasco da Gama reached India by sea, 

—— Savonarola burned as heretic, at Florence, 
Italy, May 23. 

1513 Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8. 

—— Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 

1517 The Reformation began in Germany; _perse- 
cution of Protestants commenced in France. 

1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 

1531-35 Pizarro conquered Peru. 

1534 Cartier ascended St. Lawrence River. 

—— Act of Supremacy makes the King head of the 
Church of England. , 


ae 
z 34 


es 1535 First En lish Bible printed by Miles Caran 
; "eg gli closed in England. ‘Appalachian Mountains, kni 


uneil of Trent convened. fe; of the 9, wv Subens AsaociaHion, : 
gopng of the Netherlands began. | East Tennessee, in the Rogersville dist; 
; 1773 Tea destroyed in ‘Geen Harbor, Dore 
1774 First Continental Congress, Sept. 5- 
Philadelphia. 
1775 First blood of the Revolution shed—West- 
minster (Vt.) Massacre, March 
i 3 American Anti-Slavery Society founded 
y Quakers, April 14, Phila. 
pats of Lexington, ‘April 19. 
— TOES Fignteres captured by Ethan Allen, 


—— First British flag hauled down at sea in the 
American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured British ~ 
armed tender, Margaretta, off Machias, Me., 
May 12. 

—— Second Continental Congress agrees on Articles 
of Confederation, May 20. 

—— Mecklenburg, North Carolina, Declaration of 
Independence, May 20, 

——— Washington appointed ay Congress head of 

__- American Army, June 15. 

—— Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17. 

1776 Tom Paine published '*Common Sense,” 

—— Declaration of Independence, July 4. 

—— Battle of Long Island, Aug. 27. 

—— Battle of Harlem Heights, Sept. 16. 

—— Nathan Hale executed, Sept. 22. 

—— Washington crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 
25-26, and defeated British at Trenton. 

1777 Washington wins Battle of Princeton, Jan. 3. 

—— Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Fourth 


—— First wrikeen: constitu’ 


1545 
(1565 
 =— St eee Fla., settled. # 
Ven 74 Ph Bartholomew massacre, France, 

; 1682 Gregorian Year (Calendar) established ant Pope 
Gregory XIII; stiil in use. 
: 87. Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 

_ —— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
in America, born at Roanoke Island, Va., 


Aug, 18. 

ee 1588 ‘spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29. 
1598 Edict of Nantes, giving ‘toleration to Hugue- 

nots, signed April 13. 
1602 Capt. a Gosnold, of Falmouth, 
‘Engila: (the first known white man to set 
foot on aber England) landed at South Dart- 
¥ - mouth, near New Bedford, Mass., May 15. 
t 3 1608 Shee of England and Scotland joined, Mch. 
4, under James VI of Scotland, who became 
> James I, and on Oct. 24, 1604, was proclaimed 
aeetee tos ecing of Great Britain, France, and Ireland”’; 
: legislative union accomplished on May 1, 


1707. 
1008 Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to 
blow up British Parliament, discovered, Nov. 4. 
“1607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13, under Capt. 
t John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 3 ships. 
_ They had Jett London on Dec, 19, 1606. 
At Jamestown, on July 30, 1619 they con- 
convened the first representative assembly in 
___ America. 
9 Henry Hudson, in “Half Moon,” went up 
faten t Hiner, geen, qs, discovered ee 
attan Islan eD amue amplain 
of France, advancing from the north, discov- Battle of Benningien, Vt, Aug. 15, 
15 citetnlain entered Lake Ontario. San er § surrender at Saratoga, Oct, 17. 
‘hirty Years’ War in Germany began aS set Poptedersiis adopted by Con- 
e ilgrimas landed at Plymouth Rock, Dee. 21. 1778 Wyoming Valley, Pa., massacre, by Indians 
ui tre The ship 2oe Netherland arrived at what is and Tories, July 4. 

4! ean . City in May, let 8 men off to take} ___w.W., Mass. R. L, Conn, N. ¥., Va. and 
on, and went ‘up the Hudson to S. ©. sign’ the Articles ‘of Confederation, 
Rigas, In 1626 Peter Minuit arrived at July 9: N. G., July 21; Ga., July 24; N. J. 


in oe eens 4 gore May 6 he Nov. 26. 
ought the island from the Indians. = 
ene College founded. eis oft arrived in Narragansett: Bay 


¢ King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan, 30. 


ae inst fey between X. So oe und semoy ae Frenhiin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 


recognizing American independence, Feb. 6. 
1779 a ast a ens. Articles of Confederation, 
Fe -May 
-—— Sts Cook illed Ag Hawai, Feb. Ee 2 
—— Capture o! Ta y Pa on it. 23. 
1779-80 peeks Island Sound frozen ord 4 
1780 Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in U. 8.); 
March 1. 
—— No-Popery riots at London, England, under 
lead of Lord George Gordon. lane +t 


i ‘destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 4p. ncres, 
ey t including St. Paul's, Sept. 2-6. 


Tepe all ance formed, Jan. 23, by England, 
Holland and Sweden against France 
a, 1683 Pike Penn made treaty with Tndlans, June 


.* 685 R —— Maior Andre captured, Sept. 23; h fe) 
he rietion of the Edict of Nantes, a a D ep angen, ct. 2. 
1 Parthquake and eruption of Mt. Etna, in Sicily, Battle of ane . Mountain, C., in which 
. - 60,000 killed, Sept. re defeat and ‘Cornwallis re- 
4 Founding ¢ ot the Bank of England. turned to the Atlantic Coast. 
i Capt Aitiam Kidd, American buccaneer, and | 1781 Congress announces complete ratification of 


Pe ants Rae aneedlat Londo Articles of Confederation, March 
> Sehienheninvesa May 24, for | __ Prince William, who! later became 1 King W William 
1702 First Yale College commencement, Se It 13. ; PONS OMIGES mae by's 
1703 Rarthaake in Japan, 200,000°killed, Feb. 2. British See, visited ashore at PN. x 
ee 704 ibraltar taken by’ the English, July 24; City on Sep. 2 { 
me eBattle of Blenheim, Aug. 13.” ra Gommallis ac ae pe at Yorktown, Oct. 19. 
on of England and Scotlan Preliminary peace articles bet 
Slave insurrection at N. Y. City, April 6; Great Britain signed ee Woe: ers 
“ye eer fe & megroed Killed them- definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783 ‘ 
. were executed (some were | 17. Ava 
burned, it is said, others were hanged, one phe oor Nar: oa lack panies ‘New. Yor 
es broken to death on a wheel, and one was Nov. 25; Washington delivers his farewell 
- Bene pve = pean address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N. Y., Dee. 4; 
eace 0: rec pril 11. resigns his army commission, Dec. "93, 
715 ASE Trobe rebel min Great Brita rihduake ab Oalabete fh 
r on in Great Bri — ss 
a Bie ee uapenite ye ‘ain; the ae in Calabria, Italy, 60,000 killed, 
>. ee snow fell ni to 20 ft. deep in New England, 


Was South, ‘Sea Bubble burst; financial panic, 
oe of Fontenoy, April 30; siege and capture 
of Louisburg by New England Colonial 
troops, June 17. 
‘63 French and Indian Wat in America. 
ee hale gt queke in < Portugal, 50,000 killed at 
: ov. 
c 1756 Black F Hole suffocation i Chlautts, 

Ae Bale captured Quebec, S ept 13, 
Rismap Ac Act pereeea by Parliament, March 22. 


—— First U. 8. Government post offi 
ier os City, Noy. 28. ¥ sWisnailld. 5 

-_— t free hydrogen balloon ascension, 
by Charles and Roberts, 1 *e hou, 3 ate 
near Paris, Dec. 1. The Palloen flight 
across the Channel, between Dover and 
vouletin As Gited uate wt gets 

nite Ey 

Blanchard, of France, in aan Wart ne 


Newt iia. s. ce I old Seams eee Sune ee ey a. 4 
ress _—— 
ae Cty and issue a Declaration of Rights, issued vom Rhinos Asp ertlers. 


1770 Boston Massacre, March 


in OF ok of Poland: ‘second, 1793; third, 1786 a, ebonibn Massachuset: 


Mint established at Philadelphia; Get, 16. . 
et 


1787 U. S. Constitution drawn up at a convention 
of delegates from the States at Phila., May 
14; ratified by Convention, Sept. 17. 

1788 First settlement in Australia, Jan. 26. 

Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen'l of India, put on 
trial before The Peers, at London, Feb. 13; 
acquitted April 23, 1795. 

First U. S. Presidential election, February. 

U._S. Constitution in effect in ratifying States, 
_March 4. 

First U. S. Congress meets, N. Y., April 6. 

Washington inaugurated President, April 30. 

— 7 gy Revolution began; Bastile stormed, 

ly 14. 
U. S. Supreme-Court created, September. 

1791 Negro rebellion in St. Domingo; hundreds of 
whites massacred, Aug. 23. 

France proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 21. 

First Canadian Legislature. 

Thomas Paine, Amer. patriot, accused at Lon- 
don of libeling God im his “‘Rights of Man’’; 
convicted, Dec. 18. He was absent in the 
United States. 

Canada forbids slave importation. 

Louis XVI. of France executed, Jan. 21. 

Cornerstone of National Capital, at Washing- 

_ __ ton, laid by Pres. Washington. Sept. 18. 

Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, Russia 
and Austria, Sep. 28. 

Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 

Earthquake on west coast South America, 
41,000 killed at Quito, Feb. 4. 

.S. Frigate, Constitution, launched at Boston 
Navy Yard, Oct. 21. 

The Irish rebellion. 

Lord Nelson defeats French fleet in Battle of 

; the Nile, Aug. 1. 

Bonaparte declared First Consul, November. 

Sixth Congress (2d session) meets (for first 
time) at Wasbington, Nov. 17. 

Battle of Marengo, June 14; Battle of Hohen- 
linden, Dec. 3. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 1; 
first Parliament of United Kingdom. 

U. S. Military Academy at West Point estab- 
lished, March 16. 

England and France renew waz. 

Robert Emmet, convicted of treason. 
cuted at Dublin, September 19. 

Louisiana purchased from the French. 

Hamilton-Burr duel fought on Palisades, N. J., 


July 11. 

apcloon: Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor of 
France, May 18. 

Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct. 21. 

Battle of Austerlitz, Dec. 2. 

End of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Pikes Peak, Colo., discovered, Nov. 23, by Col. 
Zebulon M. Pike, U. 8. Army; the peak was 
first climbed to the summit in 1819. 

Fulton’s first steamboat voyage, New York to 
Albany, Aug. 11. eX ea 

Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, south 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed small 
towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles 
jong. The quakes began on Dec. 16. 

First .Mississippi and Ohio River steamboat 
left Pittsburgh, Oct. 14. 

Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 19. 

Fort Dearborn, at Chicago, evacuated and the 
alts massacred by Pottawatomy Indians, 
Aug. 15. A 

The French expedition to Moscow; city (30,800 
houses) burned by the Russians, Sept. 16. 

Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buffalo, 
N. Y., burned by Indians, Dec. 29. 

Russia, Prussia and Austria unite against 
Napoleon; he wins Battle of Dresden, Aug. 
26-29; decisively beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 16- 
19; Wellington drives the French from Spain. 

1814 Allies capture Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
abdicates, April 11; Louis XVIII. restored 
to one ed 3; Congress of Vienna 

_ open ov. 3. 

British burned White House at Washington, 


Aug. 24. 
j Battle of Lake Champlain, (Plattsburg) Mac- 
"S donough’s victory, Sept. 11. 
—— Treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24. 
1815 Jackson defeated British at New Orleans, 


Jan. '8. " 
—— Napoleon returned from iba to France, 
2 March 1; the ‘Hundred Days,” March 20- 
; June 22; Napoleon defeated at Waterloo, 

: June 18; sent to St. Helena, Oct. 16. 

pl —— Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
; Austria and Prussia; signed at Paris, Sep. 26. 
_ 1819 First steamboat crossed the Atlantic... This 

was the Savannah, which went, frou New 
York to Savannah (March 28-April 12), 
and went from Savannah to Liverpool (May 


1789 


Exe- 


: 
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22-June 20). Her paddle wheels were un- 
shipped and stowed on deck in windy weather 
and the sails were used. 


— First steam navigation on the Missouri River; the 


1838 


Independence left St. Louis on May 21, and 
went to Chariton, Mo. ; 

Napoleon died at St. Helena, May 5. 

Mexico wins independence from Spain. : 

Greek War for independence, achieved in 1829. 

Famine in Ireland. 

Revolution in Portugal; separation of Brazil. 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 

First. steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling 
(April 21-May 10; 729 miles). 

Visit of Lafayette to America. 

Trade unions allowed in England. 

‘rie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
25, and reached N. Y. City, Nov. 4. 

Slavery abolished in N. Y. State, by the 
Legislature, July 4. 

First passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun, July 4. 

War between Russia and Turkey. 

Catholics readmitted to British Parliament. 

Welland Canal opened. 

Revolution in France, Orleanist succession. 

First railway abroad cpened, between Liverpool 
_and Manchester, England, Sep. 15. 

First train drawn in U. S. by steam locomotive, 
Albany to Schenectady, Aug. 9. 

a ae ag ordinance in South Carolina, 
Noy. 19. 

Black Hawk war in Wisconsin, July—Aug. 

Steamship Royal William crossed from Nova 
Scotia to England. 

Abolition of slavery throughout British Empire. 

Last lottery in England, Aug. 28. 

Great fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17; 674 
buildings burned. 

Massacre of the Alamo, Tex., garrison, Mar. 6. 

Hire destroyed United States Patent Office, 
8 ey D. C., with 10,000 models, ete., 

ec. 15. 

The first steamship on the Pacific was the 
Beaver, launched at London in 1885. She 
reached Vancouver, B. C., after a voyage of 
163 days. The vessel was wrecked in 1888.. 

Tire destroyed 1,158 buildings at Charleston, 
S. C., April 27. ; 

The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horse-— 
power, 1,340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, 
on April 8, and arrived at N. Y. City on 
April 23, the first regular transatlantic 
steamer. The Sirius, 178 ft. long, 703 tons, 
left Liverpool on Mch. 28, and Queenstown 
on April 4, and reached N.Y. City on April 22. 
She had used steam only. 

Earthquake at Martinique; 700 killed. 

British opium war with China. 

Penny postage begun in England, Jan. 10. 

Lieut. Chas, Miller, U.S. N., discovered the 
Antarctic Continent, Jan. 19. 

Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 

Fire at Hamburg, Germany, destroyed 1,992 
buildings, May 4. 

Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. 

First telegraph line in U. S., Washington to 
Baltimore. ‘ } 

Texas annexed. 

Fire destroyed 1,000 buildings at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 10. 

Fire destroyed 345 buildings at N.Y., July 19. 

U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, opened, 


Oct. 10. 
War with Mexico began; treaty signed, July 4, 


1848. 

Battle of Chapultepec, Mexico City, taken by 
United States troops, Sept. 14. 

Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second 
Republic set up. Revolutionary uprisings in 
many European countries. 

Washington Monument, at Washington, D. C., 
begun July 4. 

Fire destroyed 3,000 buildings at Constanti- 
nople, Aug. 16. 

Fire at ‘elas N. Y., destroys 439 houses, 
Aug. 17. 

Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

Fugitive Slave Law passed. 

Astor Place riots at N. Y. City against Mac- 
ready, an English actor, 34 of mob killed, 


May 10. 
Cholera epidemic at N. Y. City, 3,000 died,, 


May. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert in U. S., at Castle 
Garden, N. Y., Sept. 11. 

Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. 

Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at San Francisco, 
May 3-5; also 500 buildings there June 22. 

N. ¥. Central railroad, N. Y. City to Albany, 
opened Oct. 8. 


J 
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—— First Tngernasional Exhibition, London. 

1853 Crimean War began. 

—— World’s Fair opened at Crystal Palace, N. Y. 

City, July 14. 

1854 Japan opened by Commodore Perry. 

1855 Sebastopol falls; Crimean War ends, Sept. 8. 

1857 The great mutiny in India; broke out May 10. 

—— The Dred Scott decision. ¥ 

—— First Atlantic cable begun to be laid, Valentia, 
Treland, Aug. 5; first messages, Aug. 5, 1858. 

Mountain eadow Massacre, 120 emigrants 
killed by Mlormons Ee a Pepe id 

1858 Bast India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; govern- 
e ment of India transferred to the British 

Crown. 
1859 John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Va., Oct. 
16; his band killed 5, including a_negro. 
Brown was hanged at Charlestown, W. Va., 
Dee. 2. 
etroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., 
by Edward L. Drake, Aug. 27. ’ 
—— War between Austria and Sardinia (assisted by 
France); Battle of Magenta, June 4; Battle 
of Solferino, June 24. 
1860 Prince of Wales visited the @. S. - 
—— Duel near San Francisco between David S. 
Terry and David C.-Broderick, Sept. 13; 
Broderick died of his pistol wounds, Sept. 18. 
—— First Pony-express arrived at San Francisco in 
: 9 days from St. Joseph, Mo., at 1 A. M., 
April 14. 

—— South Carolina seceded, Dec. 20. 

1861 Emancipation of the Russian serfs. 

—— Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; elected 

4 Jefferson Davis President, Feb. 9; inaugu- 
rated, Feb. 18; Fort Sumter fired on, April 
12, surrendered on April 14; Lincoln called 
for volunteers, April 15; Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation of neutrality, May 13; Battle of 
Bull Run, July 21; McClellan given command 
of Union Army, Nov. 1; Mason and Slidell 
affair, Nov. 8. 

Grant captures Forts Henry and Donelson, 
Feb. 6 aud 16; Monitor defeats Merrimac, 
March 9; Farragut captured New Orleans, 
April 25; MeClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, 

arch-August; Battles of Antietam, Sept. 
17; Fredericksburg, Dee. 13, i 

— pupeacrt eae proclamation by President Lincoln 

announcing that on Jan. 1, 1863, slaves 
would be declared free in territory then in 
rebellion, 

-— pee n anon Exposition at London, opened 


nr 


1862 


May 1. 

1863 Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1. 
In this proclamation he declared free forever 
the slaves in Ark., Tex., La,, (certain parishes 
excepted); Miss., Ala., Fla., Ga., S. Car., 
N. Car., and Va. (W. Va. and other portions 
ide a About 3,120,000 slaves were thus 
freed; 830,000 slaves in the excepted parts 
were not freed under the proclamation. 

—— Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, Nov. 19. 

—— Hooker defeated at Chancellorsyille, May 2-4; 
Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant 
captures Vicksburg,. July 4; Battles of 
Chickamauga, Sept, 19-20; Lookout Moun- 
tain, Novy. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 

—— ed alae at N. Y. City, July 13-16; 1,000 
killed. 

—— French set up Maximilian, Austrian Archduke, 

; as Emperor of Mexico; on their withdrawal, 
Feb., 1867, he was captured and executed, 
June 19, 

1864 War between Prussia and Denmark. 

—— Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot- 
Sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; 
Sherman's March to Atlanta, May-July; he 
captured Savannah, Dec. 21; U.S. S. Kear- 
sarge sinks the raider Alabama, June 19. 

1865 The Ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, 
and Confed. Gen. Lee surrendered at. Ap- 

iincoin shot Gy J, il 

—— Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, at Washing- 
ton, April 14; died, April 15. . 

—— Slavery abolished in the U. 8. by adoption, 
by over three-fourths of the states, of the 
13th amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
claimed as in effect, Dec. 18. 

1866 Fire destroyed centre of Portland, Me. and 
made 2,000 homeless, July 4. 

—— Fenians invaded Canada, near Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 31; they were repulsed, and reentered 
the United States, June 2; about 1,000 
Fenians from the U. §. attacked St. Armand, 
Quebec Province, and were routed, June 9. 

—— Second Atlantic cable laid; completed, July 27, 
oe First (1857-8) had lasted only a little 

—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at Quebe 
Canada, Oct. 13. 5 = w 


1867 


1867-68 Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration 


1868 


1871 


1877 


—— Eleven Moliy ee deed hanged at Pottsville 


Indians rebelled and fought U. S, troops from 
Fort Philip Kearny, near Big Horn Moun- 
tain, Dak. (now Wyo.) and ki led and scalped 
3 officers and 90 men, Dec. 21, 

Alaska purchased from Russia, March 30. 

The Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 


of the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 
in 1871; Constitution promulgated in 1889, 

President Andrew Johnson impeached, tried 
and acquitted, March-May. 

U. §.-China (Burlingame) treaty, July 4. 

Earthquake in Peru. and Ecuador, 
killed, Aug. 13-15. 

Queen Isabella flees from Spain, Sept. 30. 

Financial ‘‘Black Friday’’ in New York, Sept. 
24; caused “2 gold corner. 

Papal infailibility promulgated by the Ecumeni- 
eal Council. 

Red River rebellion in Canada. 

Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 

Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; France 
proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 4. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna took possession of Rome, on Sep. 20, 
in the name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome 
and the rest of the Papal State then were 
annexed by a plebiscite, taken on Oct, 2. 
On May 13, 1871, the Italian Parliament, 
which had meanwhile transferred the national 
capital from Turin to Rome, passed the Law 
of Guarantees, allowing to the Pope and his 
successors forever the possession of the Vati- 
can, the Lateran palaces and the Villa of 
Castel Gandolfo and a yearly allowance of 
3,225,000 lire, or then about $645,000, for 
their upkeep. 

The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frankfort 
ended Franco-Prussian War, May 10. 

The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 9-11; 18,000 

bidgs. destroyed; est. loss, $196,000,000. 
The flames started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, 
at 137 de Koven St., either from spontaneous 
combustion of hay, or from a kick of a cow, 
upsetting a lantern. 

Forest fires in Wisconsin killed over 1,000, 

Oct. 8-10. 

Col. Jas. Fisk jr., ‘‘King of Wall Street,’’ shot 
at N. Y. by Edw. S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died 
two days later; Stokes got 4 years in p: nD. 

The great fire in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings 
destroyed. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre burned, N. Y., Jan. 1. 

Panic at N. Y. began with bank failures on 
Sept. 20. 

Charley Ross, 4, Einepoed from home in e| 
Germantown, Pa., July 1. : 

“Boss” W. M. Tweed at N. Y., convicted of 
fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced 12 years in 
prison; in June, 1875, the court released him 
from Blackwell's Island prison on a techni- ; 
cality; he was committed to Ludlow St. | 
Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, | 
Feehan be eo oe — SE EST ar brought | 

ack to N. ¥. y Ov., ; he died in ; 
Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. ioe : 

The Tichborne Claimant, convicted at London 

vd ey in esha ee Sir Roger Tich- } 
, Was sentenced to years in prison; | 
he was released in 1884. B 

Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

Jarrett and Palmer train, New York to San ; 
Eg on tat tine ae May 31; arrived ; 

an Francisco, June 4; time o: 
hours 45 minutes. » OURS PS | 

Battle of Little Big Horn in So. Dak., in Sioux 
Indian war; massacre of Gen. Geo. A. Custer 
on 276 soldiers by redskins under Sitting 

Telephone invented by Bell; first in 

adler aie tt Sel aoe eh eae 
allett’s Ree ell Gate) blown up, Sept. 2. 

Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 ‘yes leek. 

Passenger train fell from bridge into ravine at 

4 Ashtabula, O.; 84 killed, 60 injured, Dec. 29. 
ussia declares war on Turkey, April 24 7 

Fire swept over 600 acres of Gity of St. ; 
N. B., June 20; 100 lives lost. ‘! Shee 


25,000 


Pa., for murders in coal region, June 21. 
Strike on B. and O., Penn., 1nd other railways, 
goons called, riots, many killed; began 


Congress at Berlin, June 13-July 13, settles ti 
Turkish question. Bulgaria, itonteneens 
Serbia and Roumania made independent. 

Masked pupal por 98 Y5P 900 a Mtanhate 
: ars go fi 
Savings Tnstitution, N. ye Sede ee 
English massacred at Kabul, Sept. 4, 


Cc es 
June eae ee 
_ —— Fire at Ring Theatre, Vienna, Dec. 8. 
1882 Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20. 
—— Tuberculosis germ discovered Dr. Koch. 
—— Fire destroyed Kingston, Jamaica, Dec. 11. 
1883 Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. 
(Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) 
Fire killed 70 in the Newhall House, hotel at 
Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 10. 
Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
Mey Rt twelve trampled to death, scores 


injur 
Earthquakes and eruptions of the volcano, 

Krakatoa, on the Island of Java, followed by 

most of the 45 other voleanoes: many thou- 

sands of lives lost and places destroyed, 
= = a i - ‘ 

e etropolitan ra House opened, at 

N. Y. City, Oct. 22° oe 
Standard time went into effect in U. S., Nov. 18. 
Panic at N. Y., failure of Marine Bank and 
Grant and Ward, May 5-7. 
L —— Lieut. Greely and six companions, survivors of 

Arctie Expedition, found. June 22. 


’ _ -—— Bartholdi’s Statue ‘of Liberty presented to 
U. 8., at Paris, July 4. 
q 1885 Rebellion in north west Canada begun under 
"9 leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24: 
: he surrendered, May 15, and, after trial and 
ed conviction, he was hanged on Nov. 16. 


Canadian Pacific Railroad opened, May 18. 

First electric street railway in U. S., at Balti- 
more, opened Sept. 1. 

Hell Gate rocks blown up, Oct. 10. 

Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; 7 police 
killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury con- 
victed anarchists August Spies, Adolf Fischer, 

George Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, and 

they were hanged on Nov. 11, 1887. Louis 

Lingg killed himself in jail. 

sgh eae jumped from Brooklyn Bridge, 

y 


Charleston, S. C., earthquake, Aug. 31. 

Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island unveiled 
in presence of 1,000,000 people. The World 
raised $100,000 to erect pedestal, Oct. 28. 

Triple ailiance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
against France and Russia, Mch. 13. This 
was a renewal of the Alliance of 1879. 

Fire kills 200 at Opera Comique, Paris, May 
ao: Seri 200 at theatre, Exeter, England, 

ept. 4. 

Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 
perish. ; 

Great blizzard at N. Y. City and in eastern part 

- of U.S., March 11-14. Roscoe Conkling was 
a victim of exposure at N. Y., dying April 18. 

Brazil became a republic. 

Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,209 lives lost. 

World's Fair, at Paris. 

First electrocution for crime in N. Y. State. 
The victim was William Kemmler, who 
murdered Matilda Ziegler on Mch. 29, 1889. 
Put to death in the chair at Auburn State 
Prison, Aug. 6. 

Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden ceased as such, Dec. 31. 

Park Place disaster, N. Y., 64 killed, Aug. 22. 

Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., 
threw bomb, with poor aim, at Russell Sage, 
in financier’s office, N. Y. City; he blew 

If to pieces, Dec. 4. 

Fire destroyed 28 lives at Hotel Royal, N. Y., 

ae 6; and 600 in building, St. John’s, N. F., 


8. 
—— Pinkerton guards killed several steel strikers at 
_ Homestead, Pa., July 16. 
(World’s Fair (Columbian Exposition) at Chi- 
cago, opened, May 1. 
Tornados kill 3,000 at Charleston, Savannah 
and on the coasts of Louisiana, Aug. 28, and 


Oct. 2. 

Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonoseki, 
April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Penin- 

» sula, Formosa and the Pescadores. 

euromer Inine workers throughout U. &., 
followed by that of Pullman Car manufac- 

. tory workers and then by order from Eugene 

V. Debs for general strike of American Ry. 

union men; trouble centred at Chicago 

where, after Federal Court had enjoined 
strikers, President Cleveland sent Weders! 
troops, July 2. Many died in conflict, yast 
property loss, U.S. troops withdrawn, July 
19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State militia, Aug. 
7, a day after union called strike off. 


1886 


—— Hawai! made a cpoune, Sully 4 oS ee 
First gasoline vehicle in operation, July 4. 
Capt. Dreyfus de naed, Dec. 23; restored to — 
rank, July 12, 1906. ft way 
Roentgen ray discovered by W. K. Roentgen, 
a German physicist. ‘ er 
Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20. ‘oat me 
ere Prod aa! renee Venezuela 
oundary Commission, Jan. 1; f ie 
Feb. 2, 1897, Sree a 
Defeat of Italian Army by Menelek at Adowa 
in Abyssinia, March 1. : ne 
“Greater New York" bill signed,. May 11. ‘ 
Sah pos killed several hundred at» St. Louis, 
May 27. . here 4 
The Turkish-Greek War. ; A ae 
— Fire killed 150 at Charity bazaar, Paris, May 
Klondike gold rush began, July 1. , 
U.S. battleship Maine blown up in 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost. ees! 
War began between Spain and the United 
States. Diplomatic relations broken, April 


1895 


fees 


1896 


harbor 


Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in M: 
Bay, May 1. io 
Battles of San Juan and El Caney, July | 
Battle of Santiago de Cuba, Adm. Cerv 

Spanish fleet destroyed, July 3. 
Annexation of Hawaii to U.S., July 7. 
Peace protocol signed between the United 

States and Spain, Aug. 12. hk eae 
Peace treaty signed by American and Spanish — 

delegates at Paris, Dec. 10, the U. 8. ac 

quiring the Philippines and Porto Rico. 
Spanish treaty ratified by U. S. Senate, Fe' 
Universal Peace Conference at Hague called 

Czar, May 18. A f uy 
The South African War began, Oct 11; Gen. — 

Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith re 

lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, June ‘5; 

1900; war ended, May 31, 1902. .. 
Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4. 
Windsor Hotel Fire (N. Y.). March 17; 45. 
Cyclone killed over 50 at New Richmond, 
Chicago drajnage canal opened, Jan. 2. 
Paris Exposition opened, April15. 
Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 

tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. a 


ie 


lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 

The Galveston tornado, Sept. 8; 6,000 lives los 

Death of Queen Victoria, Jan. 22. , 

J. P. Morgan organized U. S. Steel Corp, Z 

Aguinaldo captured by Gen. Funston, March — 
23; U.S. established civil government in the ce 
Philippines, May 3. eee WW 

Northern Pacific Railway stock “corner’’ 
panic, May 9. y 

Pan-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. 

May 1-Nov. 2. Lu 
iigereqee Fla., swept by $11,000,000 - 
ay 3. ; am 

Assassination of President McKinley, Sept. | 

Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlant 
from England to Newfoundland, Dec. 1 
First radio message sent in Dec., 1902. 

St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. — 

The first American dirigible airship, according 
to the Dept. of Commerce, was the one which — 
Leo Stevens made and in which he ascendec rad 
on April 9 trom the lawn of the Oriental — 
ee aoe Beach, Coney Island, — 

 RMOIty: we ey 

Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May Settled by Preside 
Roosevelt's cominission, Oct. 23. 

Fire destroyed 456 buildings at Paterson, N. J. 
Feb.; and 115 people at a church, Birmin, 
ham, Ala., Sept. 20. 

Cuban Republic inaugurated, May 20; rights ¢ 
and franchises of France in Panama Canal © % 
bought by U.S., June 28. pa: 

First International Arbitration Court opened, — 
Hague, October. 

Kishineff massacre, April 19-20. 

Alaska boundary treaty ratified by U.S., Feb.11. 

U. S.-Philippine cable completed, message sent 
around the world in 12 minutes, July 4. — ha 

Panania. Revolution, Nov. 3; republic recog- — 
nized by U. S., Nov. 6. 

First successful mechanical aeroplane flight by 
the Wright Brothers, Dec. 17, from Kill 
Devi) Hill, on the North Carolina seacoast. 
4 miles south of Kitty Hawk. The first 
flight lasted 12 seconds; the second and third 
were a little longer; the fourth lasted 59 
seconds, covering a distance of 853 feet over 
the ground, against a 20-mile wind. A monu- 

ment was placed on the hill, on Dec, 17, 1928. 


"From 1903 to 1928 the winds, it is stated, | 
had shifted Kill Devil Hill a mile to the | 
north. It is a lot of sand dunes. 

—— Fire kills 602 at Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, 


. Dee. 30. 
1904 The great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
+ buildings destroyed. 

-— The Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. 

St. Louis Exposition (Louisiana Purchase) 
= opened, May 1. 

—— The Unitéd States occupied Panama Canal 
tag _ Zone. 

—— Subway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 

1905 Port Arthur surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2. 

—— Peace terms between Japan and Russia agreed 
on’ at Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 25; treaty 
signed, Sept. 5. 

— Norway dissolved union with Sweden. 
Parthquake killed 1,500 at Valparaiso, Chile; 
ee property loss, $100,000,000. 

1906 San Francisco eee and conflagration; 
“ wat over 500 lives were lost; property loss, $400,- 
000,000; April 18-19. On April 17, earth- 
are quakes in Formosa had killed many thou- 

“: sands; and on Aug. 16, quakes tome down the 
1907 an wake bailed MO, Seetion, Ismsica 
: (907 Earthquake ,400,.-Kingston, 
Me te a) ty that’ endath the Tialian Vol- 
Re 1 canoes, Etna and Vesuvius were destruc- 
tively active, also the Volcano of Mauna 
Loa, Hawaii. ~ 
Wall Street’s ‘silent panic,’” March 14. 

Coal mine fire killed 400, Fairmount, W. Va. 
Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 
Bridge oe St. Lawrence at Quebec collapsed, 
_ Aug. 29. « 


§. Judge K. M. Landis, Chicago, fined 
Standard Oil $29,240,000 for rebating, Aug. 
_ 8; decision was upset on appeal and fine was 
serk dismissed, March 10, 1909. 

—— U.S. battleship fleet left Hampton Roads, Va., 

for cruise around the world, Dec. 16; reached 
- Hampton Roads on return, Feb. 22, 1909. 
TInterborough tube under East River, at N. Y. 
City opened, Jan. 9. 


Jan. 13; and 174 at school at Collinwood, 

Ohio, March 4. 

— Hudson River (McAdoo) tubes, at N. Y. City 

opened, Feb. 26. 

Gov. Hughes signed bill abolishing race track 
gambling in N. Y. State, June 11. 

— Earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria» killed 

ap 76,000, Messina partly destroyed, Dec, 28. 


R. E, Peary, U. 8, N., discovered North Pole, 
April 6 


Louis Bleriot flew across the Englisp Channel, 
a AOt to Dover (31 miles in 37 minutes), 
- Ly 


ae 


Memorable Dates. 


udson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.- 
. Oct,-Nov. 
1910 Republic of Portugal established. 

— Union of South Africa formed. May 31. 
1911 U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 

combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 
- to American Tobacco Co.. May 29. 
- —— The Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

—— Postal banks established in United States, at 
‘ N, Y., Chicago, St. Louis and Boston, Aug. 1. 
— Triangle waist factory fire, N. Y., 148 killed, 
_ _ Mareh 25. 

- Flood in Yangtse River, China; ~100,000 


—— China proclaimed a republic, Oct. 31. 
1912 Balkan War began. 
- —— Equitable Building burned, Jan. 9; 6 lives lost. 
_  —-— Steamship Titanic wrecked by iceberg off 
“ea Canadian coast, April 14-15; 1,517 lost. 
—— Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated at 
 N. ¥. City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles 
Becker, “‘Gyp the Blood” Horowith, ‘Lefty 
Louie” Rosenberg, “‘Whitey Lewis’’ Seiden- 
shner, and ‘‘Dago Frank’’ Cirofici were con- 
victed of the murder and executed, at Sing 
; _ Sing. Becker, on July 30, 1915; the others 
j on April 13, 1914. 
1913 Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 
lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
—— Peace Palace at Hague dedicated. 
— manne explosion, Cardiff, Wales, 400 killed, Oct. 


—— Zeppelin balloon, Z-2, exploded over Johanni 
thall, Germany, 28 died, Oct, 17. re 


_: 


- 


1914 
jevo, 


Serbia, 
at Cirey, 


Battle of Ypres, 
Emden destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 

United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mex., April 21. 

Great fire in Salem, Mass., June 25; 1,000 
buildings destroyed. 

Panama Canal opened, Aug. 15. 

British naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan. 24; German official submarine 
‘blockade’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; 
British “Orders in Council” to prevent com- 
modities reaching or leaving Germany, 
March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, April 
22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
Germans invade Baltie provinces of Russia, 
April 30; Italy renounces treaty of Triple 
Alliance, May 4; steamship Lusitania sunk 
by German submarine off Head of Kinsale, 
Ireland, May 7; 1,198 lives lost, of which 
124 were Americans. The submarine was 
the J-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger; 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied 
forces land at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Cavell 
shot at Brussels, Oct. 12. 

Panama - Pacific International Exposition 
opened, (San Francisco) ,*Feb. 20. 

Wireless communication between Japan and 

United States established, July 27. 

Germans attack Verdun, Feb. 21-28; rebel 
rising in Dublin, April 24; naval battle off 
Jutland, May 31; Third Battle of Ypres, 
June 2; sinking of British warship Hamp- 
shire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 
sailors saved), by German mine in Orkneys, 
Scotland, June 5: Battle of Somme, July 
1-10; Second Battle of Somme, July 14- 
Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, July 27; 
Wilson’s peace note published, Dee. 20. 

Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Villa, 
March 9; Pershing entered Mexico to punish 
Villa, March 15; fight at Parral, Mexico, 
April 12; agreement, 2; Protocol of 
withdrawal signed, Nov. 24. 

Black Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey 
City, July 30; 2 killed, $30,000,000 loss. 

Germany begins unrestricted submarine war- 
fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 

United States declared a state of war ex- 

isted with Germany, April 6; Russian Czar 

abdicates, March 15; first American troops 
landed in France, June 26; Russia pro- 
claimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed in battle in World War by airplane 

bomb (ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimons, M. R. C.) 

after U. S, entry, Sept. 4; first shot by Amer- 

ican troops in France, Oct. 27; first American 
casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seize supreme power in Russia, 

Nov. 7; Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; 

United States declared a state of war existed 

with Austria, Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, 

Dec. 9; U. 8. Gov’t took over control of 

railroads, Dec. 28. 

—— King Constantine of Greece abdicated June 12. 

—— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a muni- 

tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
that laid in ruins one-third of the city; 
killed 1,226, with 400 others missing; de- 
stroyed 3,000 houses, with $20,000,000 


damage. - , t 
1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 

speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed 

at Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks 
on the one side, and Germany, Austria- — 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey on the 
other, March 3; peace sign between 
Germany and Finland, March 7; Battle 
of the Somme, March 21 to April 6; Paris 
bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces 
raid Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro- 
German plot discovered in Ireland, Sinn 
Fein leaders arrested, May 17; Battle of 
the Aisne, May 27-June 5; Czar Nicholas. 
of Russia, the Empress, their four daughters 
and one son, Prince Dolgoroukotf, D 
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Bodkin, a lady-in-waiting and a nurse 
were shot by Bolshevik orders at Ekaterin- 
burg, July 16; at Perm, also, July 12, the 
Bolshevists assassinated the Czar’s brother, 
Grand Duke Michael, and at Alapaievsky, 
north of Ekaterinburg, they killed the 
Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhailovitch, Igo 
Constantinovich and Ivan Constantinovich; 
German retreat across the Marne begins, 
July 19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; 
United States troops take St. Mihiel, Sept. 
13; Battle of Mense-Argonne, Sept. 20 
to Nov. 11; Franco-American attack in 
Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack breaks 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signs 
armistice and surrenders, Sept. 29; Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. 5; United States 
troops capture St. Etienne, Oct. 6. 

Allies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 
croy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 
and Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
note accept President Wilson’s terms and 
recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians cross the Piave, Oct. 
27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; 
Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Budapest, 
and Republie of German-Austria in Vienna, 
Nov. 1; Austria aecepts truce terms, Nov. 
4; United States troops reach Sedan, 
Nov. 7; revolution in "Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a_ republic, 
Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 9; he 
flees to Holland, Nov. 10: armistice in 
World War signed at Senlis, Nov. 11; 
German fleet surrenders to British, Nov. 


21; United States troops enter Mainz, 
pee a American troops crossed Rhine, 
ec: 13. 


Explosion of Aetna chemical plant, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Killed 100, May. 

Malbone St. Tunnel rail (B. R. T.) wreck, 97 
killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 5 
Peace Conference opens informally at Paris, 
Jan. 12; formally inaugurated at Versailles, 
Jan. 18; treaty signed at Versailles, June 
28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries _ of 
Germany and the Allied Powers; Presi- 
dent Wilson gave the treaty to the Senate. 
July 10; ratified by the German National 
Assembly, July 10; by the British Par- 
liament, July 25: and by King George, 
July 31; by the King of Italy, Oct. 7; by 
France, Oct. 13, and by Japan, Oct. 27; 
defeated in the United States Senate, Nov. 19. 

Three U. S. Navy seaplanes tert Trepassy. 
Newfoundland, May 16; ons, the N-C 4, 
reached the Azores, May 17: Lisbon, May 

7; Plymouth, England, May 31; Harry 
G. Hawker and MacKenzie Grieve fell in 
mid-ocean on an attempted flight, May 
18, from Newfoundland to Ireland but 
were rescued; John Alcock and A. 
Brown made, June 14-15, a non-stop air 
flight from Newfoundland to Ireland; a 
British dirigible balloon, R-34, left Scot- 
land, July 2, and descended in Mineola, 
L. L., July 6. It left for England, July 10, 
and arrived there July 13. The U. 8. trans- 
continental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
by Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex. 
Pearson. 

Dirigible baloon exploded, falling on_ Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank Building, Chicago, 
killing 10; July 21. 

Thirty-one killed, 500 injured, in race riot, 
at Chicago, July 27. 

Boston police strike, began Sept. 9. 

Steel workers strike all over U. S. 
Sept. 22; railway strike in Engi 
Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. S. 
strike, Oct. 31. 

The U. S. transport Buford (Soviet Ark) 
took to Finland Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Berkman and 200 other Reds (Dec., 1919- 
Jan., 1920). 4 etre 

The LHighteenth Amendment to e U. 8. 
Constitution, providing for Nation-wide 
Prohibition, was proclaimed in effect Jan. 16. 

Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory pay- 
master at South Braintree, Mass., was 
robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, anarchists 
from Italy were convicted, July 14, 1921, 
of the AUG ere and were 
executed Aug. 23, 1927. 

Tngeraational Court - Fs cd adopted by 
League of Nations, Aug. ~. : 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving Suffrage 
to women, was proclaimed in effe Aug. 26. 


beginning 
and began 
began 
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Wall St., N. Y., bomb explosion, killed over 
30; injured over 100; did over_ $2,000,000 
property damage, Sept. 16. : 

Earthquakes and landslides in Kansu Province, 
in western China, bordering Tibet, killed 
over 100,000 persons. 

President Harding signed joint resolution 
(passed_by House, June 30, by Senate July 

_1) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- 
many and Austria, July 2.. The treaty was 
signed Aug. 25, at Berlin, by United States 
and German representatives; was ratified 
Sept. 17 by the German National Council; 
ratified by the United States Senate (66 
to 20) on Oct. 18. 

America’s Unknown Soldier was buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery, near Wash- 
ington, Nov. 1i 

Sinn Feiners burned Custom House, Dublin, 
May 25. 

Arkansas River floods and rain swept away 
665 houses at Pueblo, Col., property loss 
over $20,000,000; 1,500 dead or missing, 
June 3-4. 

Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, 
ZR-2, over Hull, England; 42, including 
U. 8. Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 

Explosion of a new gas plant at Oppau, on the 

hine, Germany, killed hundreds and 
destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. 

Gerald Chapman and George (‘Butch’) 
Anderson, on Oct. 24, held up a mail wagon 
at Broadway and Leonard St., N. Y. City, 
and stole 4 sacks of registered mail, con- 
taining $1,454,129, of which $100,000 was’ 
cash or negotiable securities. They escaped, 
but were caught and convicted, and on Aug. 
23, 1922, were sentenced to 25 years in the 
Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. They es- 
caped, on Mch. 27, 1923. Anderson, at the 
time unrecognized, was shot to death in the 
midwest. Chapman was hanged at the 
Conn. State Prison, Wethersfield, on April 6, 
1926. He had been convicted of killing a 
policeman in a store robbery at New Britain. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met at 
oe maton. Nov. 11; it adjourned Feb. 6, 


Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed at Washington, D. C.; 98 died from 
injuries, Jan. 28. 4 

Dirigible balloon Roma exploded descending 
at Hampton, Va.; 34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. 

Trish Free State established, Dec. 6. 

Fourteen republics of Russia combined, in con- 
vention at Moscow, as the Union of Soviet 
Soclalistic Republics, Dec. 20. 

French and Belgian troops began occupation 
of the Ruhr, Jan. 11. 

The World's friendship airplane S-C II, reached 
Rio Janeiro, from New York, Feb. 8. 

Earthquake, followed by fires and tidal waves, 
destroyed part of Tokio and Yokohama, over 
100,000 were killed, Sept. 1. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16; 
French troops began evacuation of Ruhr 
Aug. 18: the Agreement was formally signed 
Aug. 30 at London by Germany and the 
powers concerned, and Owen D. Young of 
the United States assumed duties as Agent 
General of Reparation Payments. 

Nikolai Lenin (V. I. Ulianov), 54, Premier of 
Soviet Russia, died of apoplexy, near Mos- 
cow, Jan. 21. 

Former President Woodrow Wilson died at his 
home, Washington, Feb. 3. 

U. 8. Senate, 47 to 34, adopted resolution 

* asking President Coolidge to call for resigna- 
tion of Sec’y of Navy Denby on account of 
oil leases, Feb. 11; he resigned, Feb. 18, as 


of March 10. 
President cpus asked Atty. Gen. Daugherty 
by letter to resign, which he did March 28. 


Twenty were killed, sixty injured, and property 
was destroyed for miles around when ex- 
losion destroyed nitration works at Nixon, 

. J. on Raritan River. 

Earthquake partly destroyed San Jose, Costa 
Rica, March 4. 

U. 8. Senate ratified treaty with Britain on 
searching of rum running ships off U. 8. 
coasts, March 13. 

Three army airplanes left Santa Monica, Cal., 
March 6, on trip around the world; they 
reached N. Y.’City on the return trip, Sept. 
8, and landed at Seatile, Wash., Sept. 28. 

The U.S. Senate adopted the Reed amendment 
to the Immieration Bill, which bars from ad- 
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“mission to the U. S. any Japanese except 
Ministers, members of the professions and 
arts, and students and their wives and chil- 


dren, Apr. 15. - 4 
—— Republic of Greece inaugurated at Athens, 


: May.1. - 
(——'N. F Leopold, jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
“kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert 


LS. _‘#ranks, 13, at Chicago, May 22; they pleaded 
A fet 2 < guilty, July 21, and were sentenced to prison 
tes. for life: 


<= —— The German Reichstag, 247 to 183, accepted 
‘ the Dawes reparation plan, June 6. 
—— President Millerand of France resigned, June 11. 


—— Th Prince of Wales began his American tour 
. t at N. Y., Aug. 29; and left there for England, 


: _ Oct. 25. 
_ —— The ZR-3, dirigible, left Friedrichshafen, Ger- 

. many, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; arrived at New 
MK York, Oct. 15, 8:40 A. M.; reached Lake- 
ke hurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. 

- 192& President Coolidge handed down his arbitral 
y) ’ award in the controversy between Chile and 
cf Peru over possession of Tacna and Arica, 
' ealling for a plebiscite by which these 

provinces shall determine their own na- 

tionality, and holding that the town and 
f Province of Tarata shall revert to Peru, 
\ March 9. Gen. John J. Pershing was made 
head of the Plebiscite Commission, but the 
entire proceedings were abandoned in 1926. 
— Th U.S. Senate ratified, March 13, a treaty 
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recognizing Cuban sovereignty over the Isle 
of Pines; in effect, March 23. ~ 
A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
- Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured 
3,800 and destroyed property valued at 
$10,000,000. . 
2U0 were killed by the explosion of bombs in 
_ the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, at the 
: funeral of Gen. Georghieff, who was as- 
-—s«gassinated April 14. The dead included 
7 Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, ex- 
War Minister Davidoff, Gens. Naidenoff, 
Dil Nezrezoff, Loloff, Zlatereff, and Popoff; 
. Dept. Prefect Medelecheff, April 16. 
—— Great Britain, by act of Parliament, restored 
Wes, the gold standard, May 5. 
Earthquakes in Japan killed 381, and caused 
—_ $50,000,000 property loss, May, 23. 
Earthquakes partly destroyed the City of 
Santa Barbara, Cal, June 29. % 
ohn T. Scopes was found guilty at Dayton, 
Tenn., of having taught evolution jn the 
high school and was fined ¢ 
—— The U. 8. war fleet visited Australla and New 
¥ Zealand in July-Oct. 
“The 2 Chinese Nine Power Treaties of the 
Washington Arms Conference were ratified 
. at Washington by the U. S., France, Japan, 
Italy, Great Britain, China, Portugal, Bel- 
~  gium and Holland, Aug. 5. 
— The U. 8. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shenan- 
doah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., on 
Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn to 
pieces at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder squall 
while passing over Ava, Ohio; 14 of the crew 
ait were killed, including Lieut, Com. Zachary 
Lansdowne, Sept. 3. 
The Persian Nat'l Assembly deposed the Shah, 
__* head of the Kazar dynasty which had ruled 
. _ since 1779. 
— Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
Libby 27. They were ratified by Great Britain, 
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> Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
aa}, and Czechoslovakia, at London, Dec. 1. 

____'They went into effect on Sept, 14, 1926. 
1926 ‘he anthracite coal strike, which began Sept. 1, 
hss. 1925, was secretly settled, at Philadelphia, 


Feb, 12; work resumed Feb. 18. : 
Gerald Chapman was hanged at Connecticut 
tate Prison, April 6. 

— A general British strike, due to coal miners 

strike and lockout, and involving 2,500,000 

workers, began May 3; called off May 12, 

; but the coal miners stayed out for months, 

 —— Lieut. Com. Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., with 

ra’ Floyd G. Bennett, pilot, in the airplane 

; Josephine Ford, left Kings Bay, Spitzbergen 

and flew to the North Pole and back, in 

15 hours, 51 minutes, May 9. Thence west 

’ to Amsterdam Island and home. 

—— The airship Rgtee, carrying the Amundsen- 
Ellsworth-Nobile expedition from  Spitz- 
bergen to Alaska, left Kings Bay at 4.55 A.M. 
N. Y. time, and crossed the North Pole, 
May 11, 10.30 P. M. The balloon landed 
a pent her journey May 14, at Teller, 

: aska. 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition, at Phila- 
delphia, opened, May 31. It closed Nov. 30. 


r —— 
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The Eucharistic (Roman 
opened, at Chicago, June 20. 

June 24. ‘ d be 

A great earthquake destroyed m 
houses in the island of Rhodes 
Sea, June 26. % Se as 

The N. Y. State Baumes anti-crime laws, im- 

posing life sentences on hardened offenders. 

went into effect, July 1. E ; 

21 were killed, 80 buildings wrecked, and $85,- 
000,000 of property and ammunitions de- 
stroyed by explosions and fires when light- 
ning struck the navy munitions reservations 
at Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, at 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
Germany to the League and to a permanent 
Council seat and increased the non-permanent 
members of the Council from 6 to 9. 

A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept 
the east coast of Florida, and into Alabama, 

and Mississippi, Sept. 18, killing 372; 

6,281 were hurt, 17,884 families temporarily 

made homeless. 5,000 homes were destroyed. 

The greatest damage was at Miami and its 

suburbs, Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, 

Dania and Hialeah, where the dead numbered 

250. 110 bodies were found at Moore Haven. 

In the Bahamas, at Turks’ and Caicos 

Islands 17 were killed; over10 died at Bimini. 

Queen Marie of Roumania began, at New York 
City, on Oct. 18, a tour of the United States 
and Canada. She left New York for 
Bucharest, Nov. 24. 

A hurricane killed over 600 at Havana and other 

places in Cuba, Oct. 20. On the Isle of 

Pines, 40 were killed. 

An earthquake partly destroyed Managua, 
and Leon, in Nicaragua, Nov. 5. 

Mrs. Frances Stevens Hall and her brothers, 

Henry Stevens and Willie Stevens, were 

acquitted, at Somerville, N. J., on Dec. 3, 

of the murder of Mrs. Eleanor R. Mills. 

The charges against Mrs. 


yy 


of the Rev. E. - Hall, were quashed on 
Dec. 4 and all defendants freed. Hall and 
Mrs. Mills were found slain, Sept. 14, 1922, 
in a country lane near New Brunswick, N. J. 
600 U. S. marines and several war vessels were 
ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to protect 
American interests; on Jan. 12 Secretary of 
State Kellogg told the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations that Mexico was stirring 
up revolution in Nicaragua; fighting began 
actively there, Feb. 5, between the Govern- 
ment (Conservative) troops and the Liberals; 
president Coolidge sent more marines, and 
dispatched ex-Sec. of War. H. L. Stimson 
with an ultimatum to the so-called Liberals, 
who laid down arms—all except Gen. San- 
dino, who in July, began a guerrilla warfare 
on the marines which lasted through the year. 
1927, In Mexico, scattered revolutionary outbreaks 
against the government of president Callesbe- 
gan early in January in the State of Coahuila, 
and spread to several other states during the 
summer. _Roman Catholics were charged by 
Calles with taking part, due to his action in 
closing churches, convents and schools in ac- 
cordance with a provision in the constitution 
separating Church and State. Many Cath- 
olics were killed in local clashes and many 
others were executed by troops and officials. 
The expulsion of the archbishops and other 
prelates began in April. Gen. Francisco 
Serrano, Oct. 3, headed an army revolt, but © 
by Nov. 4, Serrano, Gen. Quijano, Gen. Go- 
mez and a score of other rebel chiefs had been 
captured and shot. 
—— Telephone connection between New York Ci 
and London was established, Jan. 7. ny, 
—— Gounod’s “Faust,” sung in the Auditorium, 
Chicago, was heard by radio at New York 
City, Jan. 21. 
—— Civil war in China caused over 400 British 
troops to be landed at Shanghai, Jan. 27; 
1,200 U.S. marines got there on March 5, and 
Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and Holland 
put over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At Nanking, 
arch 23, Cantonese troops shelled the burn. 
+ ing Standard Oil plant, and killed several 
foreigners, including Dr. J. E. Williams of 
Shawnee, O., Vice President of Nanking Uni- 
versity. Bombardment of the city by foreign 
warships is said to have killed 20,000 Chinese. 
The northern Chinese troops, April 6, raided 
the Soviet Embassy at Pekin and executed 
many Chinese and Russian communists. By 
April 9, there were 172 foreign warships at 
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Chinese ports. The civil war continued 
through the summer, and the end of the year 
Saw no centralized government established. 

—— President Coolidge signed the bill establishing 
a Federal Radio Commission, Feb. 18. 

—— The U. 8. Supreme Court voided the Doheny 
leases Feb. 28. President Coolidge can- 
celled the Naval Reserve oil leases, March 17. 

—— The British Privy Council awarded Newfound- 
land 120,000 square miles of Labrador. 

—— Earthquakes in Central Japan killed over 2,500, 
March 7. 


—— The $1,000,000 libel suit of Aaron Sapiro, a 
Chicago lawyer, against Henry Ford, begun 
March 15, was settled out of court, at Detroit, 
Ford later withdrew all charges of his paper 
the Dearborn Independent, against Jews, and 
other libel suits against him ended. 


—— Albert Snyder, art editor of ‘Motor Boating” 
was killed, March 20, at his home, Queens 
Village, L. I., N. Y. His wife, Ruth Brown 
Snyder, and her lover, Henry Judd Gray, 
married, a corset salesman, of E. Or: G, 
N. J., confessed, and were convicted, May 9, 
of murder. They were executed at Sing 
Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. 

—— The Massachusetts Supreme Court, April 5, re- 
fused a new trial to Nicola Sacco and Bartol- 
omeo Vanzetti, who in 1920 killed and robbed. 
it was alleged, a paymaster and his guard at 
So. Braintree, Mass. They were executed, 
Aug. 23, at the State Prison, Charlestown, 
Mass. Anarchist bomb demonstrations and 
protest strikes in ‘North and South America, 
and Europe, preceded and followed the 
execution. 


——— Floods in the Mississippi River and its lower 
branches began early in April and for six 
weeks inundated 20,000 square miles in Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. The property loss was 
put at $270,000,000; over 4,400,000 acres of 
crops were destroyed, also 25,000 horses, 
50,000 cattle, 148,000 hogs, 1,300 sheep, and 
1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 persons were made 
for a time homeless, and several hundred were 
drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 in IMlinois, 
April 19, and 250 on May 9 in Arkansas, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Texas and Wyoming. 


—— Capt. C. M. Nungesser and Maj. Francois Coli 
left Paris, May 8, in a biplane, bound for 
New York. They never were heard from. 
They may have reached the Newfoundland 
coast. 


—— Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his mono- 
plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped off, May 
10, at San Diego, Calif. He reached St. 
Louis May 11; left there May 12 and landed 
the same day at Mineola, N. Y. He left 
there on May 20, reached Paris May 21, flew 
to Brussels, May 28; Brussels to London, May 
29; England back to Paris, June 3; Paris to 
Cherbourg, June 4, where he boarded the 
U. S. Navy Cruiser, Memphis, on the deck of 
which was the boxed-up Spirit of St. Louis. 
‘The ship arrived on June 10 at the Virginia 
Capes; Lindbergh was welcomed June 11, by 
President Coolidge, at Washington, at New 
York City on June 13 by Mayor J. J. Walker 
and Gov. A. BE. Smith; he returned to Wash- 
ington and on June 16 flew his Spirit of St. 
Louis to Mineola, N. Y. and was welcomed at 

. Brooklyn. On June 17 he flew to St. Louis. 
On July 20 he began a 22,350-mile flight from 
Mineola over the United States in a trans- 
continental tour in the interest of aviation, 
backed by the Guggenheim Fund, returning 
in his plane to Mitchel Field on Oct. 23. 

On Dec. 13-14 he made a non-stop flight 
in his monoplane from Washington to Mexico 
City, where his mother, going from Detroit 
by plane, jcined him on Dec. 22. Thence he 
flew to Guatemala City, Dec. 28; to Belize, 
British Honduras, Dec. 30; to San Salvador, 
Salvador, Jan. 1, 1928; to Tegucigalpa, Jan. 3; 
to Managua, Nicaragua, Jan. 5; to San Jose, 
Costa Rica, Jan. 7; to Panama City, Jan. 9; 
to Colon, Jan. 12; to Cartegena, Colombia, 
Jan. 26; to Bogota, Jan. 27; to Caracas, 
Venezuela, Jan. 39; St. Thomas, Virgin Isles, 
Jan. 31; San Juan, Porto Rico, Feb. 2; 
Santo Domingo, Feb. 4; Port au Prince, 
pe $5 Havana with mail, Feb. 8; St. Louis, 
Feb. 13. 


_—— Andrew Kehoe, a tax-crazed farmer, killed his 


fe, then blew up the school house at Bath, 
: Mich. and killed 44 and himself. May 18. 


—— Clarence D. Chamberlin and Charles A. Levine 
left Mineola, N. Y., in the monoplane, Co- 
lumbia, June 4, and landed, out of gas, June 
6, Lear Hisleben, Saxony. 

Col. Francesco de Pinedo reached Ostia, Italy, 
June 16, ending his airplane trip to South and 
North America. 

Army Lieuts. L. J. Maitland and A. F. Hegen- 
berger left Oakland, Calif., June 28 in an air- 
plane and landed on June 29 at Wheeler 
Field, Hawaii. 

Naval Commander R. E. Byrd, Lieut. G.O. 
Noville, Bert Acosta and Bernt. Balchen, left 
Mineola, N. Y., June 29, in the monoplane, 
America, and descended, June 30, on the 
French sea coast at Ver Sur Mer. 

Earthquakes in Palestine and Transjordania 
killed several hundred, July 11. 

Communists at Vienna, Austria, burned the 
Palace of Justice, July 15. 

The International Peace Bridge over Niagara 
River, Buffalo, N. Y. to Fort Erie, Can., was 
opened to vehicles, June 6, and was dedicated 
and officially opened, Aug. 7. 

The Woolaroc and the Aloha, airplanes in the 
$35,000 Aerial Derby, left Oakland, Calif., 
Aug. 16, and landed Aug. 17 at Hawaii. The 
planes, Miss Doran and Golden Eagle were 
lost at sea. 

Paul Redfern left Brunswick, Ga., Aug: 25, in 
a monoplane, for Brazil; never heard from. 

Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim, Capt. Leslie 
Hamilton and Lieut. Col. F. F. Minchin, in 
the airplane, St. Raphael, left England for 
New York; never heard from. 

Capt. Jerry Tully and Lieut. James Medcalf in 
the monoplane, Sir John Carling, left Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland, Sept. 7, for London; 
never heard from. 

Philip A. Payne, L. W. Bertaud, and J. D. Hill, 
left Old Orchard Beach, Maine, Sept. 6, for 
Rome; never heard from. A part of the 
plane was found at sea off Newfoundland. 

A tornado at St. Louis killed 87, injured 1,500, 
and destroyed 1,000 houses, Sept. 29. 

Ruth Elder and George Haldeman left Mineola, 
N. Y., in the airplane, American Girl, Oct. 11, 
and on Oct. 13 descended to the sea, 350 miles 
northeast of the Azores, and were rescued. 

Rains and floods, beginning Nov. 2, and lasting 
several days, devastated the river valleys of 
New England, particularly in Vermont, and 
the Canadian Province of Quebec. 
persons were killed at Montpelier, Barre, 
Bellows Falls, Brattleboro and other places. 
Roads and railways, hundreds of houses and 
thousands of cattle were destroyed. 

Mrs. Frances W. Grayson, Lieut. Oskar Omdal; 
Brice Goldsborough, and Fred Koehler, in 
the hydroplane, The Dawn, left Mineola, N. 
Y., Dec. 23, for Europe; never heard from. 
May have fallen into sea off Cape Cod, Mass. 

Marion Parker, 12, kidnapped and slain at Los 
Angeles, by W. E. Hickman, 19. Dec. 15-17. 

s He was hanged on Oct. 19. ; 
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opened by_ President Coolidge, 
adjourned Feb. 20. 

— Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled by the Soviets from White 
Russia, Jan. 16. 

—— The St. Francis winter-supply dam, 40 miles 
north of Los Angeles, collapsed; 450 lives 
lost, 700 houses swept away. 

The airplane Bremen (Capt. H, Koehl, J. E. 
Fitzmaurice, and Baron von Huenefeld) left 
Dublin, April 12, and landed, April 13, on 
Greenely Island, Straits of Belle Isle, Canada, 
south of Labrador, where they were rescued, 
and reached N. Y. City April 27. 

Capt. G. H. Wilkins and Lieut. C. B. Hielson, 
went by airplane, from Point Barrow, Alaska, 
April 15, and in 20 hours and 20 minutes 
landed on Dead Man’s Island, near Spitz- 
bergen. ; 

Earthquakes in Bulgaria killed 103 and des- 
troyed 14,000 houses, April 14-28. 

On her second trial, Mrs. Florence E. 8. Knapp, 
Sec. of State of N. Y., was convicted, Mey 26, 
of larceny of the 1925 census funds and was 
sentenced to 30 days in prison. 


Jan. 16; 


King’s Bay, Spitzbergen, on May 23rd, 
crossed the North Pole on May 24, On the 
way back the balloon went down on the ice 
and was destroyed; 7 were lost, the others 
Nobile included, were_ rescued. Roald 
Amundsen, South Pole discoverer, was lost 
in one of the rescue expeditions. 


Over 120. 


Pan-American Conference, at Havana, Cuba; 


Gen. Umberto Nobile and his balloon crew left 
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Oakland, Calif., by airplane, on May 31; 
and after landing at Hawaii and Fiji, ar- 
rived at Brisbane, Australia, June 8. 

—— Miss Amelia Earhart and two others left 
Trespassey, Newfoundland, in a monoplane, 
June 17, and on June 18 alighted in the 
harbor of Durry Port, Wales. 

—— Capt. Arturo Ferrarin and Maj. Carlo del 
Prete, in an airplane, left Rome, July 3, 
made a non-stop flight across the Atlantic, 
landing on the Brazil coast, on July 5. 

—— Capt. Alfred Loewenstein, Belgian financier, 
jumped or fell from his plane into the English 
Channel and died, July 4. i 

— A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Lee- 
ward Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Porto 
Rico, and 1500 to 2500 in Florida. Damage, 
$85,000,000 in Porto Rico, $25,000,000 in 
Florida, $7,000,000 elsewhere. 

—— The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Hugo 
Eckener, with crew of 38, and 20 passengers, 
left Friederichshaven, Germany, on Oct. 11, 
and on Oct. 15, reached N. Y. City an 
anchored at Lakehurst, N. J. She left there 
Oct. id and reached Friederichshaven on 
Oct. 31. 

— Capt. C. B. D. Collyer and Harry Tucker 
flew by airplane, non-stop, N. Y. City to Los 
Angeles, Oct. 24, 25—24 h. 51 min. 

— Arnold Rothstein, sporting man, was shot at 
N. Y. City, Nov. 4, and died Nov. 6. 


Memorable Dates; Earth's Dimensions; Ocean Depths. 
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—— Lava eruptions from Mt. Etna, Sicily, over- 
wheimed 3 towns, with $18,500,000 loss. 

—— The Italian Senate, 181 to 19, made the Fascist 
Grand Council a part of the Government, 
Nov. 15, 

—— U.S. President-elect Herbert Hoover, wite and 
party, made a tour of Latin America. They 
left San Pedro, Calif, on the battleship 
Maryland, onjNov.19; on Nov. 26 they visited 
Honduras and Salvador; Corinto, Nov. 27; 
San Jose, Nov.28; Guayaquil, Dec. 1; Callao 
and Lima, Dec. 5; Valparaiso and Santiago, 
Dec. 10; thence they crossed the Andes, 
reaching Buenos Aires on Dec. 13; Monte- 
video, Dec. 16; boarded the battleship Utah 
there on Dec. 18; at Rio de Janeiro on Dec. 
21, leaving there on Dec. 23, reaching Norfolk 
and Washington on Jan. 6, 1929. 

—— Earthquakes in Chile, on Dec. 1, killed 300, of 
whom 77 were at Talca, and 78 at Constitu- 
cion; loss $20,000,000. 

—— King George of England having been sick from 
pneumonia since Noy. 21, the Cabinet got 
him to create, on Dec. 4, a Council of State, 
headed by the Queen, to rule temporarily. 
The Prince of Wales got back from Africa 
on Dee. 11, followed on Dec. 21 and Dec. 24 
by the two other absent sons. 

—— Bolivia and Paraguay fought with troops over 
their border land, Gran Chaco, Dec. 7-10; 

but, on request of the Pan-American Confer- 

ence at Washington, agreed to arbitration. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH; OCEAN DEPTHS. 


The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 
square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of tand. 

The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South); 6,800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Polar 


- Regions, 6,205.00. 


Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles 
from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from 
North to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North 
to South. Burope is 2,40¢ miles from North to South, 
and 3,300 miles from East to West. South America is 
4,600 miles from North to South, and 3,200 miles from 
East to West. North America is 4,900 miles from 
eee to South, and over 4,000 miles from East to 

yest. 

The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, 
41,321,000 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square 
miles, and Indian, 29,340,000 square miles, 

There are about 1,000,000 square miles of lake 
and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 square 
miles of islands in the seas. 

The equatorial circumference of the earth is 
24,902 miles; the meridinal circumference, 24,860 


miles. 

The length of one degree of longitude along the 
eaguator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude 
represents four minutes of time, The lines of longi- 
tude are termed meridians. 

sorauitge 3 to Keith Johnston, a degree of latitude 
measures 68.7 miles at the equator and increases 
to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 


_ The weight of the earth has been estimated at 
six sextillion, 592 quintillion tons, not including the 
atmosphere, whose weight has been estimated at 
more than five quadrillion short tons. 

The diameter of the earth at the equator 1s 7,926.677 
miles, and through the poles, 7,899.988 miles. 

The difference between these two diameters is 
26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flattening 
at the poles is thus 1 part of 297. 

The average elevation of the land above sea level 
is approximately 2,800 feet. 

The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
is 12,500 feet. 

The deepest place in the ocean yet found is in the 
Mindinao Deep, between the Philippines and Japan, 
where soundings of 35,410 feet have been reported. 

The highest mountain is Mount Everest, in the 
Himalayas, 29,141 feet, ? 

This gives a range of 63,591 feet or more than 
11% miles between the bottom of the oceans and 
ben = of the _~ rs 

e greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean 1s near 
Porto Rico, 27,972 feet; in the Indian Ocean, 22,968; 
mR 5 eetigee ge Perper 21,342; in the 

5 , ; in e editerranean, 12, ie 
in Ay. Beran eae oily 

e latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles; peop 
at 19,000,000 square miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
i e iles of 

‘eas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk. 580,000; 
North,’ 220,000; Red, “27000! Balti” appl ooo: 
Hudson Bay, 472,000. hap rate gna 


POPULATION OF THE BARTH, 


All estimates of population are guesses, more or 
less, based on official or unoffic ial censuses in the 
principal countries. 

Following are approximate figures—Africa, 145,- 
000,000; America (North) 138,000,000; America 
(South) 66,000,000; Asia, 950,000,000; Australia, 
10,000,000; Europe, 480,000,000; Polar Regions, 
50,000 (Rasmussen estimates that there are 33,000 
Eskimos) ; other countries and regions, 167,000,000. 

* This would give a total world population of 


BY CONTINENTS AND RACES. 


1,906,000,060, which is the figure set in May. 1927 
on the basis of data prepared b iat 3 
League of Nations a pa y the secretariat of the 
@ total population approximately 1,580,000,- 

0 Lene occupy territory ‘‘within the orbit ot eka 


According to statistics gathered by Prof. E. M 
East of Harvard University, 150, are born 
every cies and 100,000 ae 0,000 persons are born 

e says Uni tates population 
stationary at 200,000,000 before 2000 4. De pee 


THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


Aecording to Dr.Ales Hrdlicka, curator, Division of 
Physical Anthropology, United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., three main human races 
are recognized to-day, which are: 1, the whites; 2, the 
yellow-browns; and 3, the blacks. Each one of these 
shows & number of sub-races or types which are often 
called ‘races’ also. The principal of these are: 

Whites: The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
the Nordics. 

Yellow-browns: The Mongoloids, the Malays and 
the American Indian, 


Placks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bush: 
the Melanesian Negroes pa ai and he 
Abjean Nearoes, Australians and the 
opulation o e world by races un 
different classification is estimated — ieee 
Indo-Germanic or Aryan (white), 821,000,000; 
Mongolian or Turanian (yellow-brown), 645,000,- 
000; Semitic (white), 75,000,000; Negro and Bantu 
(black), 139,000,000; Malay and Polynesian (brown) 


40,000,000; American I ¥ 
(red, half breeds), 28,000,000," [OTR and south 


a 
- 


Political Assassinations. 
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CHIEF POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS SINCE 1865. 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lin Presi 

the United States; died April ie Tees, roa 
tt ee a Pico Marshal of Spain. 

—Feb. 8. ichar 

Cea ae d, Earl of Mayo, Governor 
1876—June 14. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1881—March 13. Alexander Il, of Russia. 
—July 2. James A. Garfield, President of the 

United States; died Sept. 19, 1881. 


1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicago. 

1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 
dent of France. 

1895—July425. Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of 
Bulgaria. 

1896—May 1. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 

1897—Aug. 8. Canovas Del Castillo, Prime Minis- 
ter of Spain. 

—Aug. 25. Juan Borda, Pres. Uruguay. 

1898—Feb. 18. Jose Barrios, Pres. Guatemala. 

—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureuax, President 
of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of 


Kentucky. 
—July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. 
1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States; died Sept. 14, 1901. 
1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
ueen Draga. 
1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Gov-General of Finland. 
1905—Feb. 6. Soisalon Soininen, Procurator 
General of Finland. 
—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Stuenenberg, Idaho. 
1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal. 
—Feb. 1. Louis Philippe, Crown Prince of Portugal. 
1909—Oct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japan. 
1910—Feb. 21. Premier Pasha Ghali, Egypt. 
1911—Sept. 14. Stolypin, Premier of Russia. 
—Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, Pres. Domin. Rep. 
1912—Noy. 12. Jose Canalejas,. Prime Minister 


of Spain. 
= a 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 


ar. 

—fFeb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President of 
Mexico. 

—fFeb. 23. Jose Pino Suarez, Vice-President of 
Mexico. 

—March 18. George King of Greece. 

1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg. 

—July 31. Jean D. Jaures, French Socialist leader. 

1915—July 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Hayti. 

1918—July 5. General Count von Mirbach, Ger- 
man Ambassador to Russia, at Moscow. 

—July 16. Czar of Russia and family at Fkaterin- 
burg; at Perm, July 12, the Czar’s brother, Grand 
Duke Michael Alexander. 

German Field Marshal Von Hichhorn, in 


ne. 
Count Karl Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, 


at Vienna. 
—Nov. Count Stephen Tisza, ex-Pres., Hungarian 
Privy Council, at Budapest 


—Deec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of 
Afghanistan, at Laghman. 

—‘‘Red Czar,’’ Yankel Sverdlov, at Moscow, early 
in 1919. 

—Feb. 21. Kurt Hisner, Bavarian Premier at 


Munich. 

—aApril 12. WarfMinister Neuring at Dresden, 
Saxony. 

—Oct. % Hugo Haase, Pres. German Socialist 
Party at Berlin. 

1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, at Tiaxcaltenago. 

—June 13. Essad Pasha, Albanian leader, at Paris. 

—Aug. 20. Droubi Pasha, Syrian Premier, near 


Haifa. 

—Dee. 17. Inspector O'Sullivan of British Army, 
at Dublin Castle. 

921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, at_ Madrid. 

et 1 nS apd Pasha, Ex-Grand Vizier of 
erlin. . 

—July 21. M. Dras Kovics, Jugo-Slav Minister 
of Interior, at Delnice, Croatia. 

—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German_Vice- 
Chancellor, by two youths, near Offenberg, Baden. 

t. 19. Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, 
Pox-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other high 
ials, Lisbon. o 

_oticia’s VBulgarian Minister of Wary M. Demi- 
troff, at IKostendil. 


—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese Prem 
Tokio, by Korean youth. 5) ae 

1922—Feb. 14. Heikki Ritavowi, Finnish Minister 
of the Interior, at Helsingfors, by a merchant. 

—April 7. _Jemal Azmyk Bey, Ex-Goy. of Trebizond 
and B. E. Chakir, of the Turkish Committee of 
oe Progress, by an Armenian, at Berlin: 

—June 22. Field Marshal Sir He H. Wi 
by two Irishmen, at London. wi big te 

—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign 
Minister, by two German youths, at Berlin. “4 

—July 25. Djemel Pasha, ix-Turkish (Unionist) 
Minister of Marine, Afghan Army Chief of Staff, 
by two Armenians, at Tiflis, Republic of Georgia. 

—Aug. 22. Gen. Michael Collins, Irish Free State 
Premier, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork. 

—Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of 
the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski, an 
artist, at Warsaw, The assassin was executed 
Jan. 31, 1923. : 

1923—Feb. 8. Metropolitan George, Chief of the 
Russian Church in Poland; by a Russian monk, 
Warsaw. 

- 9. Sultan Ishan, anti-Soviet Mussulman 
leader; by Selim Pasha, in Bokhara. 

—May -_Waslov Vorovsky, Soviet _Russia’s 
Minister at Rome, and one of the uninvited Russian 
delegation at Near East Conference, by M. A. 
Contradi, ex-Russian Army officer, Lausanne. 

—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Romera, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, near that city. 

—June 15. 
while fleeing, Vetren, Bulgaria. 

—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, 1st Vice-President 
of Venezuela, killed in bed, at Caracas. 

—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho"” Villa, ex- 
rebel leader, at Parral, Mexico. 

—Aug. 26. M. Daskaloff, Bulgarian Ambassador 
to Czecho-Slovakia, by young Bulgarian, at Prague. 

—Aug. 27. Gen. Tellini, and two other ‘members 
ofthe Italian Commission to delimitize the Al- 
banian frontier, by ambushed soldiers, in Greece. 


1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped near 
Rome; slain body found, Aug. 15. 

—June 14. M. Petkoff, Bulgar. Agrar. leader, Sofia. 

—June 30. Israel de Haan, Executive Sec. Orthodox 
Agudatle Israel, at Jerusalem. 

—Aug. 31. Tudor Alexandroff, head of the Mace- 
donian revolutionaries, near Sofia, Bulgaria. 


1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, at Sofia. This was followed by the 
slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. These and 37 
other killings were the outgrowth of the feud due 
to the assassination, in May, 1922, of M. Grekoff, 
editor of the Slovo. 

—April 14. Gen. Georghieff, when In the company 
of King Borls at Sofia. 

—aApril 16. 200 were killed by the explosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, 
at the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. The dead 
included Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, 
ex-War Minister Davidoff; Gens. Naidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Zlatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelecheff. 

—Nov. 13. M. Madjariow, Mayor of Sofia, Bul- 
garia, by a discharged municipal employe. 

—Dec. 29. Gen. Hsushu Cheng, at Langfang, 
China, by Captain in National Army. 

1926—May 25. Gen, Simon Petlura, ex-Pres, of 
Ukrainian Repub., at Paris. by a compatriot. 

—June 10. Gregoire Veschapely, former Vice- 
President_of the Georgian Party, at Paris, by 
a young Georgian Nationalist. 

1927—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 
19-yr. Russian monarchist, 

—July 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President of the 
Irish Free State, near Dublin, on his way to 
church, The assassins shot him from a passing 
automobile. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mena, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, at Ponelova, by a countryman, 

—June 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian 
Peasant Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew, and 
Dr. George Basaritchik. The shooting took place 
in the Chamber of Deputies, Jugo Slav Parliament, 


Belgrade. 

~—July 17, Eix-President and President-elect. Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon of Mexico at a dinner in his honor 
at San Angel near Mexico City. The assassin 
Jose de Leon Torol, artist, and Roman Catholic 
fanatic, was executed by a firing squad on Feb, 9, 
1929. A nun, also convicted, was sentenced tc 
prison for life. 


Ex-Premier Alex. Stamboulisky, shot . 


a 
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ape 
NOTABLE MARINE DISASTERS IN 100 YEARS. ' 
(Figures indicate number of lives lost. See note at end of list.) 


-— steam frigate, Fulton, destroyed } —Aug. 24. American emigrant shi’ Pete 

"4 eine Moc ct aroonien Navy Yard; 26. arch, from ae Siar burned off | arnarvo: * 
apt. 10—U. 8. warship Hornet lost in a gale North Wales; 2 a ne, ar 
n the Gulf of Mexico; last heard of off Tampico | 1849—Nov. 15,  piodinier Louisiana explodes 


med; 140. New Orleans; 60. 
of Sc pe Brig Billow wrecked on Ragged —Nov. 16. Emigrant ship Caleb Grimshaw burned 
Isla: 


§ 137, at sea; 60. 
pe ea ec ae Lea Lady Sherbrooke, 1850—Mareh 7. Steamer Oryille St. John, burned 


b , wrecked off Cape Ray; near Montgomery, Ala.; 30. 

8 eland See Ue May Castle, wrecked near BY eka ree Royal Adelaide wrecked off 
: pocvonk: —April 27. Steamer Anthony Wayne, Sandusky to 
et Hist aivat maar remus NG burned on Buttalo, on Lake Erie, execs boiler and sinks; 
_ 1833—May a Ship ode # of the Lake, England 38. 

t icebe! 

beso” Ship jes ie pound for Australia 
ith British women convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, 


¢ Steamboat Royal Tar, burned in 
enobscot Bay; 3: 

i 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
New York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, Se aE 

§37—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 

w York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
Lookout, IN SYS SG 

_ 16, British ship’ Jane and Margaret, Eng- 

mn | to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 
Cay 9. eer Sherrod burned on Mississippi 


Bream boat Nguecund yew York to Charles- 
on, wrecked off Ocracoke; 5 
Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmauey sunk in collision 
; m Mississippi River; 2 
* agape 25. aonbeat “Moselle blown up on 
i Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. 
June 14. Steamboat Pulaski, ayaa to Balti- 
fie -blew up off North Carolina; 

u 


—June 15. Steamship Orion strikes rock on seashore 
north of Portpatrick; 
—June 17. Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie; 


—Nov. 12. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 
New York, wrecked off coast of Ireland; 100. 
1852—Jan. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
Islands; 100. 

—Feb. 26. Troopship Birkenhead, Queenstown to 
Cape of Good Hope, wrecked; 454, 

—July 27. Steamboat Henry Clay, burned on 
Hudson River; 70. 

—aAug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision on 
Lake Erie; 250. 

Tae 4. Steamboat Reindeer, blew up on Hudson 


1853—Feb. 15. Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked 
near Dublin; 67. 

—Feb. 16. The Independence burned off coast 
Lower California; 140. 

—May 3. Immigrant ship William and Mary, 
sunk at Bahamas; 0. 

~abiay 20, ee Aurora, from New York, vanished 
at sea; 

—Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane wrecked off 
coast of Scotland; 348. 

—Dee. 24, Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
California with 700 passengers, including 500 of 
Tbird Reg., U.S, Artillery, foundered at sea; 240. 

—Dec, 30. Ship _ Staffordshire, Liverpool for 
Boston, grounded near Seal Island; 178 

1854—Jan. 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur a oft 
Lambay; 380. 

—Jan. 28. Steamer Georgia, burned at New 
Orleans; 60. : 
—March 5. Steamboat Carolime, burned on 

Mississippi at mouth of White River; 45. 

—March. Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to 

1 geen with 450 passengers, never heard 


—April 15. een Secretary blew up in San 
Pablo, Cal. + 50, 

—aApril 16. ship. ‘Powhatan, Havre to New York, 
grounded on Long Beach, N. Y.; 311. 

—May 10. Troopship Lady Nugent, from Madras, 
foundered in a storm; 400. 

—Sept. 27. Steamer -Arctic, from Liverpool, sunk 
a ‘eontision in-fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 


ne 16. Steamboat Washington Brac on Lake 


50. 

‘ov. 25. Steamboat Gen. Brown, blew yp on 
issippi River, at Helena, Ark,; 60. 

Jan. 18. Steamboat Lexington, New York 
tonington, burned off Edens Neck, L-. I.; 140. 
.9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to ‘New York, 

\dered off Newfoundland; 60. 

an. 4. Steamer Thames, Dublin to Liver- 

wrecked off St. Ives; 56. 

Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England to 

ne i sunk in collision off Holyhead, Png- 


ons Th. 
ol, 


Steamer President, New York to 
with 136 persons on board; never 


‘ ¢ trom 
= ead 19. Dien criead ship William severe Eng- 
d to Philadelphia, sunk by iceberg; 
. 9. Steamer Erie burned on Lake iirie; 175. 
.pril 14. Steamboat Medora, blew up at 
4 timore; 28. 
‘Seok ze e 28. Steamboat Edna, burned near mouth of 
ere aeleeppl River; 33. 
Sd 9. Steamer Shamrock, blew up on St. 
eR Darrence River; 68. 
. ae 13. Steamer Eliza ee snag below mouth 
Rowe River, and sink 
13. East re oe Oreellenoa, China to 
md ‘wrecked off Boulogne; 109. 
—Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buckeye 
se on Mississippi, Buckeye sinks; 60. 
t. 23. Steamer Lucy legs explodes three 
aiars at New Albany, Ind.; 
ec. 14. Steamer Belle of Glavksville run down 
Mississippi, by Louisiana and sunk; 30, 
Feb. 12.Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 60. 
eb. 15. Ship John Minturn, from New Orleans 
for New York, went ashore in Sauam Beach, N. J 
28 Tost including Freeborn the Captain, his family, 
and 20 survivors of the ship, Cherokee, which had 
3 urned at New Orleans. A monument to Free- 
nt foc. stands in Greenwood Cemetery, ey 
 —June 27. Brig Sutley from Pictou, N. Ss., 
River, Mass., wrecked in Vineyard Sound: 30. 
oc 28, ene steamboat Atlantic, New London 
N. Y. City, engine disabled, wrecked on 
a Fisher's Island; 42. 
Na —Dee. 8. U.S. Brig Gamers struck by squall off 


See 1. Emigrant ship John wrecked off 
Falmouth; 200. 
1836"an. 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked; 


—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
ished at sea; 288. 
Sone 24. Steamer Niagara, burned on Lake 
Michigan; 60. 
—Noy. 2. Steamer Lyonnais sunk off Nantucket 
1857 cored. 26. 69. 
—Fe teamer Tempest, 
150 on board; never heard ome ee 
—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 55. 
—June 26. Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, 
ue oh Ship Dunb: 
—Aug is un) 
_ Kusiralls 120. D ar wrecked near Sydney, 
ept teamer Central America, 
ener ory sunk 400. erica, Havana to 
—June amboat Pennsylvania 
on Mississippi River, near Sewanee: ies 
—Sept. 138. Steamer "Austria, Hamburg to New 
12 AGA Rone mona, Liverpoo 
D . American s Pomo 2 
One 28  iteeaer tee 1 ‘ oa a 
: Cc mer Royal toater 
vedinlesea const; 446 746. Ni wrecked on the 
an mor North 
Ce 2 Mendocines 38 ss. rtherner, wrecked near 
—Te’) eamer ndine, su i in 
Heroine, c Biddeford: 60, nk in collision with 
—Fel .. American sg wrec’ 
IST a tues vaalion Rana 
—Fel amer Hungaria wr Cap 
Sabie, N. 8; 20, g ceca hear Cap 


ore Cruz and sunk; 44 


—Nov. 19. Steamers Talisman and Tempest in 
collision on Ohio River; 100. 

—Nov. 21. Immigrant (Holland) steamer Phoenix 
puraed on aaee Michigan; 240. 

—Dee. 20. ritish seas frigate Avenger, wrecked 

ee Orr north coast of Africa; 200. 

eho eh 8, Boilers ~ steamer Blue Ridge on 
Ohio River explode; 3) 


ri steamer Or 
New Zesard: pheus wrecked 


Be ie 2 roe A “i 
ee AD: . ad gan 
7 of Cand Race ee on wrecked in fog 


gy 
1864—Nov. = Giitish steamship Raceh L 
pong ss ah ere D Racehorse, wrecked 


1865—April Pr Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
boiler oe gion: u & zo pt ximate). 
‘Aug. 24. agle Speed foundered 


; Steamer Constitution, wrecked off 
Cape Lookout; 40. 


1866—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in Bay 
of Biscay; 220. 
—Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri, boilers exploded on 
Ohio River; 100. 
—Jan. 30. Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on 
Mississippi River; 150. 
—May. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off New 
Zealand; 87. 
—Oct. 3. Steamer Evening Star, New York to 
New Orleans, foundered; 250. 
1867—Oct. 29. Royal mail steamers Rhone and 
Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
ik Here yt Dan. St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 
al? cane; 
1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 
on Ohio River; 80. 
eo Sea Bird burned on Lake 


be 
aie 


“at sea; 80. 

—Dec. 4. Steamboats United States and America, 
burned on Ohio River, near Warsaw, III.; 72. 

1869—Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 
Cairo, Ill.; 200. ce 

1870—Jan. 24. American ship Oneida sunk in col- 
lision off Yokohama; 115. 

—Jan. 28. Inman Line steamer City of Boston, 
New York to arenes vanished at sea; 177. 

sant ts igs arship Captain foundered off 


Tre; 47: 
prot 19. Steamer Cambria lost off Inishtrahull: 
—Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 
nm, sunk off Florida geese: Ha 7 


igintppl Rt ‘ . McGill, burned on 

M ver; 5. 

—Jan. 27 “ag oe Kensington collides with bark 
Templer off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked; 150. 

“ —Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes, 87. . 

“el —July 30. Staten Island _ferryboat Westfield’s 

Li po ers exploded in New York harbor; 100; 200 

injured. 


7 Sita 


ass 


—Dec. 20. Steamer Delaware wrecked off Scilly 
rocks; 45. 
—Dee. Steamer America, Buenos Ayres to 


23. 
Montevideo, burned; 60. 
1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus explodes; 
—Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sunk in en ee on 
Long Island Sound; 50. 
—Oct. 8. sepnderis of Anele-Bayptian line, left 
never heard from; 
Bot 22. New York for 


Steamship M issouri, 
ana, burned at sea; 32. 
1873 Jan. a British § steamer Northfleet sunk in 
collisio: ungeD 
i. “White Star steamer Atlantic wrecked 


; River; 75, 

4 Se ee 23. Reema Geo. 
iver, 

—Sent,” Dat Steamship Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost 


ay Ke Leg ti “French Line steamer Ville du Havre, 
New York to Havre, in collision with ship Loch 
aig sunk in sixteen minutes; 230. 
26. Steamboat Pat Rogers, burned on 
Rie rr 
Pr terant ship Cospatrick burned at 


Wolfe, blew up on 


sea; 470. 
he op Pee ae oer ae Schiller, 
I R 
- s cates es Equinox, wrecked in Lake 


ar’ 
Ni 4, Atheriean ote Sha Pacific sunk by 
re jee Pay ‘of Waco, burned off 


teamer 
alveston; 53, 
r Deutse d, Bremen to New 
; eae, 0 Seater ponte of the Thames; 
1976—Dec. 29. British ship( Circassian straaded 
ridgehampton Beach, L. 1.; 28. 


 onsB 


\ Disaleest 


1877—Jan. 5. 
stranded off 
—July 15. 


American steamer 
eke St, Mary’ 3 N SL ef 
ritish steamer 


r 
SNewisundignd, 30. . 
Valparaii: 10 en wrecked off — ie 
—Nov. States sloop-of- : 
wrecked off North Carolina oneues 10h . 00. meek A 
—Noy. er Atacama wrecked on Caldera, y 


Chili; - 
Steamer Metropolis wrecked ott ey = 


1878—Jan, 31, 
a et a 
eee tish trai hi ¥ 
“8S pit se ae OBS, no ey 
r steamer P F 
gollision. tn the anmess 7 Ar neces Alice, sunk in sa 
—Sep . rman steamshi 
vanished at sea; 50. ship Hermann. Ludwig, x 
Pec, 10. Steamship Emily B. Sonder, sank ott a 


:. 18. French steamer Byz ¥ 
rope ine Dar danelcs 30 e Re 
an. ritish steamship Zanzib 
port, never heard from; 48. 5 ne Pee 


a oe 6. i American Bebing schooners > 
of! e’s Ban ewfoundland; 
—March 19. pated steamship Bernicia, left ‘po eet a 


vidi sg peed 45 - 

—Nov. 7. merican steamship Champion sae 

in collision with ship Lady Octavia, 15, miles 
from Delaware lightship; 31 


~pe 208 Steamer Borusia sank off the coast ot E: 
1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta | lets 


Bermuda with 290 men; never heard f 
epding Si. Amerioan steamiee ia ee ansett, — 
wrec n collision near Cornfiel ‘oint Shoal, — 
Long Island Sound; 27. ~ ena ° 
—June 28. Steamboat Seawanhaka, burned | in- 
East River off Ward’s Island; 24, nod 
Aug. 29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz found red 
” off Te gape, 68. , cote ‘ eee 7] 

. erican steamer Alpena founder on fs 

Take pickige ER: - oe oy 

—Nov French steamer Uncle Joseph unk 
a ae me pees; 250. “i ; ; a . ee 
—Jan ritish steams City of Limerick, — 
Ainy On senna isis caer ae ies 
amer Victoria, capsiz nD es 

River, Canada; 200. ; ie 
Seago ‘Teuton wrecked off the Cape 


Hope; 200. 
British steamship City of 7 do 
vanished at sea; 41. 7 “a i ™ 


from: x 


1882—July 4. st el Sciota wrecked in collis 1 
on Ohio River; 57. ath 
—Sept. 14. Northwest transit service steamer 


Pere _faueeeted between Ontario and Sault Bt e. 

a) A 

1883—Jan. 3. British steamship Straits of Dover, 
left port, never heard from; 

—May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, Van- 2 
couver Island; 70. 

—July 3. Steamer Daphne capsized in the Clyde: 


124. 2 
—Novy. 14. Steamer Manistee, sank in Lake: r 
1884—Jan. 18. American steamer City 0 of ee ry 


Michigan; 30 
wrecked off Gay Head Light, 
ae ae paid Brelapaan wrecked. oft 


sunk; 150. fen 
—July 22. Spaniah steamer ee! and British 


ae goo port am in collision off Cape Finisterre; 
t 
ie 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked ott ca - 


1865 feb, 15. British steamship Humber left port, / 
never heard from; 56. 

eae Mop British steamer ice stranded at 

oyal, Lake Superior; 48. 

1886 -March 14. Steamer Oregon, Cunard Line, 
Liverpool to New York, in collision with unknown 
schooner 18 miles east of Long Island; passengers 
and crew saved. 

—May 30. ree steamship Ly-ee-moo wrecked 
off Australia; 7! 

5. Flues of steamer La Mascotte collapsed 

and vessel burned near Crawford's, Mo. 34. 

1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with — 

bark ase aelagre Sie coast vn Re atest 300. 

—Jul; .. American sloop y: 

pleasure trip peuelies off Barren Inlie eee Jamaica 


Oot. 29. “American steamer Vernon founders OD 


Mi ; 
Nev. 15. ong atish steamer Wah Yeung burned; 


Steam A. Scholten sunk by 
Pe Aston in the Eoglian “Channel; 134. 


i of Calitornia. wrecked 


—Dec. German steamer Acilia wrecked near 
Terra dei Fuego; 98. 
1914—-Jan. 4. Steamer Oklahoma, foundered in 


Atlantic: 26. 
steamship Monroe 


—Jan. 30. Old Dominion 
sunk off coast of Virginia; 41. 

—Marech 31. Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
wrecked in Belle Isle Strait; 173. 

April 28. Steamer Benj. Noble, off Duluth; 20. 
ay 15-21. Steamship J. F. Luckenbach wrecked 
coast of South Carolina; 29. 

S aae. 29. Canadian Pacific steamship Empress 

> of Ireland sunk in collision with Danish collier 

Storstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024. 

—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 

wrecked near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; 


—Oet. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 
on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 

1915—Mareh 25. United ae submarine F-4 
ery = Honolulu, H. 1.; 

—_— pr. ie 


, when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 

; off the Old Head of mesic hee southeast tip of 

7 Ireland; 1.198 (including 124 America: 

—July 24. ‘Steamer Eastland overturned in Chi- 
eago River; 812. 

—Aug. 13-14. Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of 
Mexico; 97. 

—Aug. 16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 


veston, Tex.; i 

Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked off 
Galveston .Tex.; 56. 

—Aug. 19, 


—wNov. 7. Italian liner, asiponse a in Mediter- 
ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. 
1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 


mid-Atlantic. . 
—¥eb. 3. Steamer Daijin Baru sunk in Pacific; 
160. 


—Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Provence sunk 
in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board 
but 870 were saved. 

—May 9. Steamship Roanoke wrecked off coast 
of Galifornia; 41. 

—June 5. River packet Eleanore capsized 
Mississippi, north of Memphis, Tenn.; 30. 
—June 5. British cruiser Hampshire sunk by 

German mine in Orkneys; Earl Kitchener and 
several hundred others lost. 

—Aug. 11. ow steamer Eletheria burned in 

thon ean Sea; 

DEAT. 29. Gnited Agee cruiser Memphis wrecked 
at Santo een a 

—Aug. 4 oo aioe i Heer ew 3 Hsin Yu sunk off 
coast 0: na; 

Bi 29% Japanese ee Maru 

wrecked on coast of Japan; 

20. Steamer Merida ae on Lake Erie; 20. 


in 


—Nov. 3. London and N. Railway steamship 
rae Connemara and British Bobcects Retriever 
ue collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. 


" —Nov. 21. British hospital ship, Britannic, sunk in 
} _ the Aegean Sea by a torpedo; 50. 

Seer Ep cline: 260: Cruiser, Laurentic, sunk off 
te lan y mine; 
if : si rye et seater ed STG W epagees sunk 
/ oft ican yy German submarine; 41. 
—April 15. British troopship, Arcadian, sunk in 

Mediterranean by German submarine; 279. 


—May 15. Ship Standard wrecked in Bering Sea; 
25. 

—dJuly e British warship Vanguard blown 
up A tee wae in a British port; 800. 


uly 27. Japanese eaciier,, Koto Hira Maru 
wrec on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 
4 Besta U. S. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 
nen oe We destroyer, Jacob Jones, sunk off 
‘Scilly Isles by German submarine; 64. 

 —Dee. U73- 40, 8: gubmazine F-1!, sunk in coilision 
off San Diego, Caliz.; 19. 

Dec. 30. British transport Aragon, sunk in 


parte ener, by torpedo; 610. pares 
1918—Jan. 21. British troop ship, Louvain. sunk in 
Medit ean by torped kes iP. ouvain, sunk in 


—Feb. 1. French steamer, La Dive - 
pas yee sc oe eel 
— ‘uscania, Brit shi wi oy 
sunk off sah by torpedo; 204, wih: aoe 
—Feb. 24. ey od liner’ Florizel wrecked ‘near 


Ca) as 2. 
“united States naval ey Cherokee lost, 


pe Rac 

—Feb. 26. 
+ bee ig Poarare Capes; 

—Mare! rit’ ste; 

Nore, Scotia: ci aman Batisean lost off 
are’ estroyer Ma: A ~s 
British abip, Monerua: Ba nley, collision with | “ 

—aApr . 5..N. cargo boat, = 
pedoed by submarine; 46, Tees or 


—April 25. Chinese steamshi = 4 
in collision off Hankow; 50 00> mee sunk : 
—May American steamship City of Athens tg 


oun 2 13 eon on Dewar coast; 66. 
—May ritish troopship, Santa A: 
ka Medivoraneany ep D, ta Anna torpedoed — ; 
—May oldavia, British ship with 8. 
sunk in Atlantic by torpedo; 5s are ‘troop 1a 
—May 26. Leasowe Castle, British troopship, sunk 
in eeegeowanwan by German subragringy su i 
- . 5. troop transport, Presiden - 
coln, torpedoed ae U-boat; 26. fe : a 
19,360 tous displace- 


Ss. Cyclops, 
ment, left the Babee West "Indies, on March © 
heard of since. She had 


4, 1918, and never been 
ee aes ; 
—June rit ospital ship, Llandovery Castle, _ 
sunk by submarine off England 234. eb: rit 
—July 6. River steamer Columbia sunk in Ilnois a 
Jtly 1h Sateen wea eee tienes 
—July apanese battles wae 1 Z 
in Tokayama Bay; 500: beer ah om: ye 
Djamnah ees by 


—July 14. British troop Vet 
hee San Diego, sunk by mine, | 


gorpedo in Mediterranean; 
—July 19. U. 8. 
off Fire piece 
—aAug. 
oft 
—Sep. 5. 
lane, feet paneer ae 1 “ 
ep ti transport, alway Castle, tor- 
pedoed in Atlantic; 189. re) 
ere 26, U.S, ship Tampa, torpedoed off England; 


—Sept. 30. U. S. ship, Ticonderoga, torpedoed 
Atlantic; 213. ; 
t. 3. American steamer Lake City gun 
Key West, Fia.; 
—Oct. 4, 


= American steamer Herman Frasch sunk 

in collision off Nova Scotia; 23. oy 

—Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with U. Ss. “troops, ; 
sunk in collision off Scotland; 431. 

—Oct. 10. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed in 
St. George’s Channel; 480. 

—Oct. 25. Canadian steamship Princess Sophl 

sunk on coney of Alaska; 398. 

1919—Jan. British steam yenhe os off Storne 
way, Beotland: only 30 of 300 s 

—Jan. 11. Steamer Yuma gunk nk Proud Pedro 7 
d’Macoris to New York; 79. : 

2 hah steamer Chaonia lost in jain, 

of Messina; 4 7 


—June 4. britien Subang L 55, sunk att Kron st 
stadt by Soviet torpedo boat; 41 ‘ 


—Noy. 9. American pete es polar Land yan- — G 
ished oe acre Scotia; 51, 
—Dec. tanker & A. Chanslor sunk ot 


_ Cape de biation: Ore.; 
ee steamship Manxman lost off % 
yon 


Mek Scotia; 4 

—Dee. 29. Belgian steamship Anton Driel 
sunk at St. Mary’s Bay, Newfoundland; 26. 

1920—Jan. 10. British steamship Troveal sunk in’ 
Channel; 35. 

. 42. French steamship sunk in Ban of 
Biscay; 500. 

—April 18. American stearaship Wm. O’Brien 
sunk in Atlantic Ocean in storm; 40. 

—Aug. 20. The Superior City, sunk in collision in 
Lake Superior; 35. “s 

Wheat Villagarel eh ceri d Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 

arcia; 

—Feb. 6 as Pesttover Woolsey, by collision 
off oa ama; 16. 

of ban 18. omic Hongkong hit rock near 
do China; 1,000. 

— March U.S.’ naval tug Conestoga vanished 
in Pavitios 43. 

1922-—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up ee 
Piraeus; 55. 

ivarch 23. British submarine sunk by destroyer, | 
in practice, off Gibraltar: 23 
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1922—May 20. British steamer Egypt, in Collision off 
- France; 98. ; 
Dane 4. Excursion Lean Villa Franca sunk off 
Hohenau, Paraguay; I 
—June 16. Brazilian liner Avare upset at Ham- 
burg dock; 24. 
Aug. 26. French battleship France, 23,000 tons, 
hit rock and-sank off Quiberon Bay; 3. 
ug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitaka sank in 
: storm off Kamchatka; 300. 
- —Aug. 29. Chilian steamer Itata sank in ‘storm 
off Coquimbo; 301. 
Sept. 9. German steamer Hammonia sank in 
‘storm off Vigo, Spain; 30. 
Tug Reliance sunk in storm in Lake 


off Piraeus; 150. 

-April 23. Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
went aground at Cape Frio, Southwest Africa; 
2: 


20. 

July 13. The Mallory liner Swiftstar left the 
Gulf end of Panama Canal and never was heard 
from; 33. 

pe 21. Japanese submarine sank at dock at 
' Kobe; 85. 


; 


—Aug. 30. Danish excursion steamer Freya 
foundered off Hoejer, in hurricane; 200. 
—Sept. Fleet of seven U. S. destroyers, in- 


eluding the Delphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 
_ Woodbury, Nicholas, and Young, went on rocks 

in fog off Honda Point, 75 miles north of Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; 22. 

_ 1924—Jan. 10. British submarine 1-24 sunk off 
* ortland, England, in collision with British battle- 
_ ship, Resolute; 48. 

arch 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago 
sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. 

_—March 19. Japanese submarine 43 sunk in 
collision off Sasebo, with Japanese battleship 

 Tatsuta; 49. 
= 3 ees Irish freight steamer Lismore, off Wex- 
ford; 19. 

—July 11. Japanese freight steamer Nippon Yusen 

a, in gale off Goto Island; 57 
A Japanese special service 

off Tsuruga; 100. 
5—March 12. Japanese Clas Uwajima Maru 
hter Raifuku Maru, 


ship Kwanto, in 


-—May 8. 
upset with excursionists aboard in Mississippi 
River, 16 miles south of Memphis; 22. 
—May 23. Turkish coastal steamer foundered at 
entrance to the Bosporus; 44. 

ug. . Excursion steamboat Mackinac, re- 
on Narragansett Bay, from Newport to 


No ritish submarine, M-1, sunk in col- 
-_Hsion in English Channel; 69. 
—Nov. 30-Dec. 5. Cargo steamship Cotopaxi 
__ vanished in storm on way from Charleston, S. C., 
to Havana, Cuba: 32. 
(926—Jan. 26. British freight steamer Antinoe 
‘ pe in storm in mid-Atlantic; crew rescued by 
the Pres. Roosevelt, which lost 2 of her life-boat 
\ men in the venture. 
y _—Jan. 27. British freight steamer Laristan sunk 
In storm in mid-Atlantic; 24. 
; Port. Newark 


—Amer. freighter Suduffco left 
-Mareh 13, for Pacifie Coast, never heard from; 29 
—March 22. Brazillan steamer Pas de Carvalh‘ 
took fire and blew up on Solimoes River, near 
- Manaos; 38. 

. O§l tanker Gulf_of Venezuela sunk 
hichibu grounded 
230. 

® 


Deluged by letters from civilians after every storm 

_ took its toll of shipping in the North Atlantic as to 

_ the meaning of the radio distress call letters ‘‘S O S,” 

U.S. Naval Communications explains that the letters 
_ had no meaning in themselves. 

Citizens who thought the letters meant ‘‘Save Our 


Ship” or “Save Our Souls,” it was stated, were in 
error. . 


. M arine Disasters; S O Ss 


—_—_— 


“SOS” IS SIMPLY A SIGNAL; LETTERS STAND FOR NO WORDS. 


—Aug. 28. Pass 
smashed ea a river By 
— Sept. 20. Steamship, sunk in storm off ‘Sundar- 
bans, India; 170. : ¥ = 
—Oct. 16. Bee ea blown up in Yangtse River, 


at Kiukiang, eeae is e's 
—Oct. 20. British navy sloop, Valerian, sunk in 
storm south of Bermuda; 84. In this storm, 
over 50 lives were lost in sunken vessels on the 
Cuban coast. In the previous storm, Sept. 18, 
over 75 lives were lost among the shipping on the 
Florida*coast. 

—Dec. 20. Oil tug, Linseed King, overturned in 

Hudson River at New York City; 45. 

—Dec. 24. French bark, Eugene Schneider, in 
storm off Portland, England; 24. 4 

1927—Jan. 11. Steamer, John Tracy, off Cape Cod 

Mass.; 27. i 
—Feb. 16. Amer. steamer, Elkton, in Pacific, not 

heard from after date named; 37. 

-—May 26. Steamship, Negros, carrying native 
students, near Romblon off Philippine coast; 108. 

—Aug. 1. Explosion on Japanese mine layer 
Tokiwz, ship not sunk; 38. 

—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi sunk and 
destroyer Ashi crushed in collisions with cruisers 
Jiutsu, and Naka, in night manoeuvers off Bungo 
straits; 129. a 

—Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Mafalda 
blew up and sank off Porto Seguro, Brazil; 314. 

—wNov. 15. British Indian steamer, Tukaram, sank in 
storm off Bombay; 128. 

—Dee. 17. U.S. submarine, S-4, sunk off Province- 
town, Mass., in collision with Coast Guard des- 
troyer Paulding; 40. 

1928—May 7, U. S. Army dredge, Navesink, sunk in 
collision in N. Y. Harbor; 18. 

—July 7. Chilean transport, Angames, wrecked in 
storm in Bay of Arauco; 291. 

—July 17. krench Indo-China steamer, Cap Lay 
foundered at mouth of Songtambo River; 40. . 

—Aug. 6. Italian submarine, F-14, sunk in collision 
with destroyer in Adriatic Sea; 31. 

—Oct. 3. French submarine, Ondine, down in col- 
lision with Greek steamer, off Portugal; 43. 

—Oct. 14. American molasses tanker, David C. 
Reid, sunk in storm near Azores; 45. 

—wNov. 12. _ British steamer Vestris, N. Y. for Bar- 
bados and South America, sunk in gale 240 miles 
off Virginia Capes; 110, of whom 67 were pas- 
sengers. 

1929—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff (formerly the 

Pannonia, in Mediterranean; 40. 

—Jan. 21. Chinese steamer, Hongchong (,sormerly 
the Sandaksn) off East China, 40. 

—Feb.3. German steamer, Deister, in Douro River; 


steam Buryvestnlk 
pier near Cronstadt, Russia, 


Sa kien. 


i Stee Bl LET ane 


ia 


26. 

—April 22. Japanese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, 
crashed on Rocky Cape Erino; 103. 

—July 9. British submarine, H-47, hull torn open in 
collision with sister submarine 1-12, sunk in 300 
feet of water; 21. , 

—July 16. Chilean transport, Abato, sunk by storm 
off coast near Topocalma; 48. 

—July 17. Russian passenger steamer, Volga, struck 
by floating World War mine in the Black Sea; 31. 

—Aug. 4. Joseph IIT, excursion steamer, sunk in. 
collision with the ocke; 50. 

—Aug. 18. Spanish steamer, Ogono, sunk in collision 
with British tug, Kings Cross, off mouth of River 
Humber, North Sea; 16. 

—Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San Juan, sunk in 
collision with Standard Oil Tanker, S. C.’T. Dodd 
oft Santa Gm, Calif.; 70. - 

—Sep. 7. oasting steamer, Kuru, upset. in gale in 
Gulf of Finland; 100, mostly children, “ a 
Note—The above list does not, with several 

exc eptions, contain the data of combatant and mer- 

chant ships lost in the World War by America’s — 
en. allies and by Germany and the other Central. 
The total lives lost on United States merchant — 
vessels, Aug. 3, 1914 to Nov. 11, 1918, du 
approximated 775. , due to the war 
ves lost in the same period on Britis! ‘ 
ships:totaled 15,313. ewer 


The letters were selected by the Internation 
Radiotelegraph Conference at London in 1912 be 
cause the combination of dots and dashes was so 
simple that even the most inexperienced radio 
operator would have little difficulty in detecting it. _ 
TH Sao in the dot-end-disi code, the SOS 
crecaneer (three dots, three dashes, 


Previously the distress call had been “C, Q. i? 


i alli Rallad 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 


The a oes of Egypt—These royal tombs, 
about 70 in number, lie on the west side of the River 
Nile, at Ghizeh or Gizeh, opposite Cairo, 
and extending south for 60 miles orso. “They repre- 
sent,” says Director James H. Breasted of the Orien- 
tal Institute, University of Chicago (April 30, 1929), 
“1200 years of Egyptian history.. The earliest of 
these great monuments was erected not long after 
3000 B. C., and the latest a little later than 1800 B.C. 
The earliest superstructures of stone masonry now 
known, they represent the origins of architecture in 
stone, at a time when civilization elsewhere possessed 
no other architecture than that of wood and sun- 
dried brick. 

“At the same time, a monument like the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh, containing about 2,300,000 blocks 
of stone each weighing some 214 tons, put together 
with surface joints almost equalling the accuracy of 
modern commercial optics, is the product, not only of 
technical and engineering skill, but is also the result 
and tangible expression of a social and governmental 
organization, able to converge all its resources of 
wealth, labor, mechanical skill, and administrative 
efficiency upon one supreme achievement, to which 
there is no suggestion of a parallel in Western Asia 
until two thousand years later, that is until after 
the beginnings of the Assyrian Empire in the Eighth 
Century B.C.” 

The Pyramid of Cheops is 461 feet high, 746 feet 
square at the base, and covers nearly 15 acres. 

The Sphinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 
ing lion hewn out of solid stone, 172.5 feet long, and 

feet high. Between the two extended paws is a 
ite altar with inscriptions apparently indicating 
ad . ba built in the Fourth Dynasty, possibly 

South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 
King Tutankhamen, which was entered in 1924 and 
still is being explored. 

The Gregorian Calendar had its origin in the 

dar devised by the Egyptians. The Egyptian 
calendar was developed through years of study of the 
length and direction of the noonday shadows cast by 
the pyramids, which it is now thought were built for 
that purpose. As the land in Egypt capable of cul- 
tivation was limited to the delta area of the Nile and 
the two narrow strips on the bank which were inun- 
dated annually, the ancient Egyptians were forced 
to increase their crops by intensive cultivation. 

This could only be done by locating and using the 
precise seasons required in raising the various crops. 
The range of the seasonal sunrise point from farthest 
north to farthest south is so narrow in Egypt that the 
use of this method for determining the seasons gave 
inaccurate results. 

The seasons could best be determined by measuring 
the length of the shadows cast by the sun at noon. 
At first the shadow cast by an obelisk was used, but 
to give a longer shadow a pyramid was built. 

The pyramids were made, one by one, higher and 
higher, in order to give ionger shadows, and to give 
a more perfect slope, until finally the Gizeh Pyra- 
mids near Cairo were built. These pyramids were 
used by the Egyptian astronomers in devising their 
calendar and their astronomy, which was the begin- 
ning of the present astronomy. 


OTHER WONDERS 


The Great Wall of China, built in the Third 
Century B. C., extended along the Northern frontier 
of that country, from the northern part of the Gulf 
of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of Peking, in 
@ zigzag course, to Syning, on the border of Turkestan. 

Professor Geil, who made a reconnaissance of the 
wall about 1908, visiting both ends of it and several 
intermediate points, estimates the total length of the 
Great Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and 
loops, at 2,550 miles. He also estimates that there 
- were some 25,000 watch-towers built into the wall and 
some 15,000 detached watch-towers. The air-line 
distance between the point where the wall reaches 
the sea at Shanhaikwan and the western terminus, 
identified by Professor Geil on the Great White River 
west of Suchow in the pan-handle of Kansu Province, 
pee matt hh h bled into heaps in many 

The wali which has crum) 0 

ces was, at Kalgan, (as measured in 1900 by Col. 

. B. Ferguson), 17 feet, 6 inches, thick and 16 feet 
high, made of two face walls of large brick, filled 
between with earth and stones. On the Chinese side, 
the face wall is carried up to form a parapet 3 feet 
high, and on the Mongolian side the parapet is 5 feet 
high, cut down at frequent intervals with machicola- 
tions. These features are characteristic of the wall 
‘wherever it is fully preserved, and enable one to 
identify the enemy face from the Chinese face in 


ographs. 
it is formidable about the cross-section 


ot athe rent W Compared with the many city 


walls of China it is a modest affair. 


The pyramids were used as tombs for the Pharaohs 
only after each pyramid had been superseded by a 
more perfectly sloped or higher one. The Great. 
Pyramid has a height of 480 feet, and there is a differ- 
ence of about four feet in the length of the noonday 
shadow on two consecutive days near the Equinox. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near 
the Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
gardens, planted with flowers and smal! trees, with 
fountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 
300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 
reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down to 
the gardens. They date from about 600 B. C. 

The Temple of Diana in Asia Minor at Ephesus, 
an ancient but now vanished city on the east sida 
of the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 
the Fifth Century B. C. by the Ionian cities, as a 
joint monument, from plans by the architect Ctesi 
phon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 feet 
and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B. C.. the temple was 
burned by Herostratus, a crank who wanted notoriety: 

The Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley ol 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland from 
the west coast of the southern peninsula of Greece, 
which anciently was called the Peloponnesus. 

The statue, begun by the Greek sculptor Phidias 
after he had been banished from Athens in 432 B. C., 
was of marble encrusted with ivory and the draperies 
were of beaten gold. The bearded god was in a 
sitting posture, with an olive wreath on his head, 
In his right hand was the figure of Victory; in tho 
left, a sceptre. 

The Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia 
Minor, at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of tha 
Aegean Sea enpenie Greece. It was built of marbla 
about 352 B. C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow 
was named Mausoleum, and was remarkable fot 
its beauty and its magnificent interlor. It was 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

The Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble 
light-house or watch-tower_ on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B. C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It was 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A. D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 
earthquake. 

The Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of 
the Greek sun-god_ Apollo 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high erected by Charles of Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes on the island of Rhodes in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea off the coast 
of Asia Minor north of Alexandria. It took 12 
years to build, cost 300 talents ($258.000), was 
completed about 280 B. C. and was thrown down 
224 B. C. by an earthquake There it lay on the 
ground until 672 A. D. when the Turkish Govern- 
ment, the Saracens having seized Rhodes, sold the 
statue and it was broken up. 


OF THE WORLD. 


Tartar City of Peking, for example, are 40 feet high 
and 60 feet thick at the base. 

The Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur 
in lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeared. 
The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. 

The height also was 300 feet. 

The smaller sister of the Tower of Babel is the 
iat ek at Ur, which is 195 x 130 feet at the base 
and probably more than 150 feet high. 

Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped 
stones in 3 circles, one within another, on Salisbury 
Plain, 90 miles or so southwest of London, England. 
The outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the next 
within is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside 
that one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extending 
around the outer circle is a deep trench 333 feet in 
diameter. The stones of the outer circle, originally 
about 30 in number, average 12 x 6 x 3 feet, fastened 
in couples by blocks fixed across the tops, The 
stones the inner cireles are smaller. The Stones 
date back to Celtic-Cymric time. The name ‘'stene 
pense: is a corruption of stan-hengest (stone stal- 

on). 

The Catacombs at Rome were the sepulchres 
of the early Christians, and consisted of more than 
40 groups of labyrinths, or galleries and chambers, 
covering 615 acres, sometimes serena 5 stories 
(70 feet) below the surface of the ground. 

The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B. C., 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by Julius 


The wails of the ' Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, was 


rs t 
. 
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312 feet high, 1,875 feet long, and 625 feet wide. | A. 

- Té then held 150,000 spectators, but the capacity | of 
was increased to 385,000 in the Fourth Century | 

A. D. The place was used for games and for horse 

and chariot races. | 
La gomon resect ith olgesees at hoe, one ted 

- of the largest amphitheatres in the world, was begun | part of the 15 Century. an oc’ 
by the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the | 8-story tower, 261 feet higk. The Taiping revolu-— 
Emperor Domitian, 82 A.D. In 238 A. D. a fourth | tionists destroyed it in 1853. 2 . 

_ story was added. , The ruins still stand. The build- The Vatican at Rome is the largest residence 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and the floor | in the world, containing several thousand rooms. 
of the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were | yt stands on the north side of the River Tiber and — 
stone; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit, | ig¢g nucleus was a house built in the time of the 

20,000 could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns | Hmperor Constantine. It was enlarged from time 

($15,000,000). The work of construction was done | ¢> time and has been the only regular home of the 
by 12,000 slaves irom Jerusalem. Wild animals were | Roman Pontiffs since they abandoned their palace 
kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of persons, | at Avignon, France, in 1377. 
including early Christians, perished in combats with The Cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, the 
oth oe aks fs eee i ee isbie largest church in the world, begun in 1506 by Pope 

The Mosque o . Sophia, ’. 2 ¥ * 
s built as a Christian Cathedral by the Roman Julius, and completed in 126 years, covers 18,000 
_ Emperor Justinian, 531-538 A. D., in the iorm o% a 


square yards and is 636 feet long, with a nave, or 
cross-section, 151 feet long. The top of the cross 
on the dome is 435 feet above the ground. 
Anskor, a ruined City in Siam, the ancient capital 
of Cambodia, is an Asiatic wonder. Its true name 
is Nagara Thom. It is also known as Nakhon Thom. 
The walls of the city, which are 30 feet high, enclose 
‘The Leaning Tower of Pisa is one of the so-|an area 2 miles square. Several miles south of the 
Jed wonders of the middle ages. It is a round, | place stand the ruins of a splendid temple (Angkor 
tory bell-tower and was built of marble, in 1154! Wat, or Nakhon Wat) with 3 Javanese towers. 


FAMOUS WATERFALLS OF THE WORLD. 


plundered from Greek temples. 
Turkey, Mohammed II., turned the cathedral into 
mosque in 1453 A. D. 


SE and Location. Be Name and Location. a om Name and Location. bot 

_ Bridal Vell (Yosemite)..... 620||Multnomah, Oregon........ 850||Sutherland, New Zealand .. ./1,904 
Chamberlain, Brit. Guiana. . Murchison, Africa... -| 120]/Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia. ./1,200 
Fairy (Rainier Pk.) 700||Nevada (Yosemite)........ 594|/Tequandema, ColumbDia.....| 450 

_ Gavarnie, France Niagara, New York-Ontario.| 167//Tower (Yellowstone), Mont. 32 
srsoppa, India 830|/Ribbon, Yosemite Pk., Cal. .|1,612)|Twin, Idaho 80 

yrand, Labrador. . Rjukan, Norway....--..... 780||Vernal (Yosemite), Cal. 317 
Granite (Rainier Pk.)..... Roraima, Brit. Guiana......|1,500||Vettis, Norway........ 950 

- Iguassu, Brazil............}] 210)|/Schaffhausen, Switzerland...| 100]|/Victoria, Africa............ 400 

' Tililouette (Yosemite)...... 370||Seven Falls, Colorado....... 266)|Voringfos, Norway......... 100 

_ Kalambo, S. Africa......... 1,400||Skjaeggedalsfos, Norway....| 530|/Widows’ Tears (Yosemite) . .|1,170 
 Kaieteur, Brit. Guiana......| 800}/Shoshone, Snake Riv., Idaho.|_ 210)/Yellowstone (upper), Mont..} 110 

iy Minnehaha, Minnesota..... 50||/Sluiskin (Rainier Pk.) ..... .|1,300};/Yellowstone (lower), Mont..] 310 
= Mi souri, Montana........- 90||Snoqualmie, Washington....| 268]/Yosemite (upper), Cal...... 1,430 
Solna mtmorenci, Quebec....... 265||Staubbach, Switzerland,....| 908|/Yosemite (lower), Cal. .....| 320 


The brink of Niagara Falls has moved seyen miles | barrel, July 25, 1911— time in the barrel, 22 minutes. 
tt in 30,000 years; the present rate of erosion | He also navigated the Whirlpool Rapids. 
4% to 4 feet a year in the Horseshoe Falls. Jean A. Laussier, of Springfield, Mass., on July 4, 
_ Niagara at the lip of the precipice (including | 1928, went over the Horseshoe Falls in a 758-Ib. 
_ Goat Island) has a total width of about 5,300 feet. | rubber ball. Laussier started his trip from a point 
Pictoute _ (including Livingstone and Cataract | off Cayuga Island, three miles up the river, and trav- 
and), has a total width of about 5,700 feet. Iguassu | eled the distance including the drop in 50 minutes. 
cluding the Island of St. Martin) has a width, The ice bridge in the Niagara Gorge broke without 
stimated, of more than 10,000 feet. warning, Feb. 4, 1912, and carried 3 persons to death. 
Niagara, as the outlet of the four Western Great Two men crossed on the ice bridge Feb. 12, 1928. 
es which constitute half of the fresh water of The Zambezi in flood is about two miles wide 
world, has a volume of water almost unaffected | The canyon below the Victoria Falls is from 200 
he seasons. The river below Grand Island | to 300 feet wide and even narrower further down. 
244 miles wide, and descends 52 feet in the last Iguassu carries the smallest volume of water of 
ile, The chasm into which it drops is 1,250 feet | the three great falls, It is swollen tremendously 
-at the falls, 800 feet wide two miles further = — Senn upper rapids narrow to one half mile 
: th just before spreading out, fan f 
with ‘harles Blondin, whose real name was Jean Fran- | drop. The Devil’s Throat Cana is hop tae 200 
=.) 60 as ua ales OEMs ee Pie Sa Leagrtl feet Wigs cee short and narrow. 
Re: 5 5, , and in iS arma <A. The Shoshone Falls are 950 fi - 
Rey, * ‘ini ae Leonard Hunt) crossed on a tight- | morenci 150 feet wide. BY febh, Wide, ee ee 


rope in The Grand Falls in Labrador, are in 
as von Edson Taylor plunged over the Horseshoe | the Hamilton river, which, in the SoU ae oleae 
Falls in a barrel Oct. 24, 1901—time in the barrel, | drops 200 feet in tremendous rapids and then, with 
 L hour, 15 minutes. a roar audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge of 


wt 


Bobby Leach went over the Horseshoe Falls in a | 316 feet into a circular basin. 
Se BIRDS THAT HAVE CROSSED THE ATLANTIC. 


f 4 (By Frederick C. Lincoln of the U. 8S. Biological Survey.) 


Ye 
Although most species of migratory birds confine | gate, 15 miles southwest of Port Shepston 
i, : their journeys to flights between northern and south- | South Africa, on November 14, 1928. peersts io 
ern continents, there are a few that occasionally cross This last record represents the longest flight known 


the ocean. These are almost entirely water birds pithy Snag os 

+5) , “ a , A few birds banded in E ; 

chiefly gulls and terns, and flights are known from | on the American side of tho Aalawslor anton : 

? sph eaet and west. black-headed gull (Larus ridibundus), banded at 

Nea e first American bird for which a definite cross- | Rossitten, Germany, on the Baltic Sea, on July 18, _ 
haute Picante that tons Hae of e le Le eee was recovered near Bridgetown, Barbados, 

m4" 3 at Bastern i ( 2: 

_ - Rock, Me., on July 3, 1913, and found dead ae vor Piva: cee arg asi 

Rite,” 1917, at the mouth of the Niger River, West = Another was retaken in February, 1912, near Vera) 
‘ Tuz, Mexico : 

. Two other American terns are known to have made At least two kittiwakes (R led 
= 4 the ‘crossing: An Arctic tern (Sterna paradisaea), | at islands oft the coast of BegauGenaee oe 
im banded July 22, 1927, on the Red Islands, Turnevik | tured on the American side, one on the coast of 
; By my. \ Sepa nae was picked up near La Rochelle, | Labrador and the other in Newfoundland ; 

5 "Another. Boren ern wandea at the same place on in 1936 was Mined in” Sewicun hana in ae 
July 23, 1928, was found dead on the beach at Mar-| 1927. ” oe ~ Newtoundigng i the: aa 


Travel Route Distances. 


751 


Wistances of the Glorlyv. 


TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN EUROPE. 


(From the U. S. War Department's Oficial Table of Distances; mostly b 
the figures cover, in statute miles, the shortest generally-travelled voip Goad ie a cote cam 


1 
iy Ae oe 1 a ae a ec ; 

cry. £8} 2) 2| ¢| 2 | $5138) .8\/48| €| S| Ble] a | o | a8] d 

go} 2) 518) 2188/85/54) 88) 2) 8] 3/2) 8) 2 | sal s 

3 |<] RR] RR] a{o jo jaja a{ 3,8] | & |e pean 
1808| 526] 660]1418]1511| 260|1233] 929] 332]1094| 930| 754 
416) 1846 |2282 |2257 |2567|1882|2155)2249|1600| 825/2250/1129 
1488] 283|1063|1016|1842\" 663|1564| 686| 663|1053| 687| 434 

1685|_838]1036|1627|1475) 636|1063|1241| 354] 635|1242| 631 

1793| 640| 625|1521|1371| 225|1093|/1043| 192} 993|1044| 739 
0/1771 |2597|2182|2998|2197 | 2586 |2174|1915|1256|2175| 1064 
“640|1771|_0|1176|1299|1983|"776|1705| 403| 804|1336) 404) 717 
Edinburgh... .... ~660|2282|1063|1036| 625|2597|1176| _ 0/2079|1861| 400|1583|1579| 682|1583)1580)1543 
Leningrad. ...... 1418|2257 | 1016] 1627| 1521|2182|1299|2079| _0|2858|1679|2580| 900/1679|1905) 5421128 
Os re 1511|2567|1842|1475|1371|2998|1983|1861|2858| 0/1461) 412|2386/1179|1742|2387|2040 
Hondens vss... - 260|1882| 663| 636| 225/2197| 776| 400|1679|1461| _0|1183|1179) 282|1183|1180|1143 
i 1233|2155|1564|1063|1093|2586|1705|1583|2580| 412/1183| _0|2108| 901/1330/2109|1762 
Gs eee 929|2249| 686|1241|1043|2174| 403|1579| 900|2386|1179|2108| _0/1207|1739) 358|1120 
(pcg ac hee 332|1600| 663| 354| 192|1915) 804) 682|1679|1179| 282] 901/1207| 0) 901|1208) 861 
in ee 1094| 825|1053| 635| 993|1256|1336|1583|1905|1742|1183|1330/1739| 901] 0/1740) 777 
Stockholm... .... ~930|2250| 687|1242|1044/2175| 404|1580| 542|2387/1180|2109| 358)1208|1740| 0) 1121 
VWIGONA.. 2... -- 754l120! 434) 631! 73911054! 71711543!11281204011143!1762|1120| 861) 777/1131l 0 


Oslo is the old name, restored in 1924, for Christiania 


Leningrad formerly was Petrograd and before th: 


Airway mileage distances in Europe—London 
to Paris, 225; London to Amsterdam, 260; London 
to Rotterdam, 225; London to Cologne, 315; London 
to Brussels, 200; Paris to Basle, 260; Basle to Zurich, 


50. 

On the Imperial Airways route to Alexandria, 
Egypt, the mileage between landing fields is— 
London to Paris, 225; Paris to Basle, 260; Basle to 
Genoa (rail), 326; Genoa to Rome, 254; Rome to 


Berlin, to—Antwerp, 454; Basel, 545; Berne, 611; 
Bremen, 215; Cologne, 359; Dresden, 108; Dusseldorf, 
342; Essen, 317; Frankfurt, 335; Genoa, 875; Geneva, 
702; Hanover, 161; , 225; Konigsberg, 366; 
Leipsic, 100; Lubeck, 162; Magdeburg, 88; Moscow, 
1,200; Munich, 406; Nurnberg, 301; Posen, 158; 
Rotterdam, 422; St. Gall, 575; Saarbrucken, 4 
Stuttgart, 438; The Hague, 422; Ulm, 437; Warsaw, 
388; Wiesbaden, 360. 


at, St. Petersburg. 


Naples, 138; Naples to Corfu, 405; Corfu to Athens, 
257: Athens to Suda Bay, 182; Suda Bay to Tobruk, 
265: Tobruk to Alexandria, 357; total mileage—2,669. 

On the Imperial Airways route to India, the 
mileage is—Alexandria to Aboukir, 20; Aboukir to 
Gaza, 276; Gaza to Bagdad, 607; Bagdad to Basra, 
300; Basra to Bushire, 230; Bushire to Lingeh, 304; 
Lingeh to Jask, 252; Jask to Gwadar, 286; Gwadar 
to Karachi, 315; total mileage—2,590. 


IN EUROPE, IN STATUTE MILES. 


234; Kiel, 624; Lisbon, direct, 1,223; verpool 
200: Manchester, 184; Moscow, 1,863; Naples, 
2,679; Oxford, 64; Plymouth, 140; Portsmouth, 74; 
Rotterdam, 210; Sheffield, 163; Southampton, 80; 
The Hague, 224; Yarmouth, , 

Madrid, to—Barcelona, 425; Bordeaur, 538; 


Boulogne, 1,059; Cadiz, 439; Carthagena, 326; Gib- 


t I to—Adrtanople, 198; Batum, | raltar, 456; Malaga, 383; Marseilles, 765; Moscow, 
67h, Beira, O76; ‘Bri isi, B47. Gibraltar, 2,099>| 2,764; Oporto, 381; Saragossa, 212; Valencia, 304. 
Lule Burgas, 124; Marseilles, 1,552; Moscow, 2, ; Paris, to—Amiens, 81; Antwerp, 219; Bordeaur, 
Naples, 1,101; Odessa, 395; Smyrna, 558. 363: Boulogne, 158; Bremen, 511; Brest, 387; Brindisi, 
Leningrad, to—Fusan (Chosen), 7,723; Helsing- | 1,169; Calais, 185; Chateau-Thierry, 59; Cherbourg, 
fors, 272; Moscow, 4 China), 6,971; | 230; Cologne, 304; Dijon, 196; Dover, 204; Frankfurt, 
Odessa, 1,205; Peking (China), 6,249; Port Arthur | 424, Geneva, 390; Genoa, 591; Hamburg, 582; Havre, 
Manchuria), 5,930; Riga, 365; Sebastopol, 1,355; | 142; Kiel, 652; Leipsic, 647; Lille, 156; Lyons, 318. 
ivostok, 5,809; Warsaw, 694; Vilna, 436. Rome, to—Brindisi, 394; Florence, 196; Genoa, 
London, to—Aldershot, 37; Bath, 107: Bishop's | 310; Lausanne, 640; Marseilles, 565; Milan, 404; 
Rock, 469; Bremen, 482; Brighton, 51; Bristol, 119; | Moscow, 2,023; Naples, 155; Pisa, 207; Spezia, 
Cambridge, 53; Canterbury, 60; Chatham, 34; Dover: '} 254; Turin, 413; Venice, 378. 
DISTANCES BETWEEN PORTS IN ASIA. 
. (Statute miles; water routes; data by U. §. Hydrographic Office.) 

7 re) = y 4], ; 
fe a ° CI y 5 S : 8 
b e | a Le| & et | dy te AB al 38 
omy. g| 3 | 2 | 93) 2 | 2a] $8| 2 | 38| 38) 2 

es Oh ote oe ee we Paes |C- 
~o| 2270| 430] 3724] 230] 334) _777| 683] 1902] _161} 1596| 1072) 1533 
2270 0| 2121| 2138] 2466] 2052| 1795) 2904] 606) 2165) 3812) 3293) 4678 
430) 2121 0| 3570} 624] 96|__ 822] 1077] 1748] 306) 1990) 1466) 1921 
4| 2138| 3570|___0| 3914| 3496] 3399| 4367| 1825) 3618} 5280) 4756) 5167 
2466| _ 624| 3914] _0| 529) _ 906/541) 2092/ 356) 1457) _930) 1401 
2052 96] 3496] 529) _—0}_— 727) 981 _1674}__ 211) 1894 1370| 1825 
1795] 822] 3399] 906 __727|___ 0] 1338] 1578] _717} 2202) 1720) 2028 
2904| 1077| 4367) 541} __981)_1338 0} 2545] 808) 1135) __534) 1199 
606] _1748| 1825) 2092) 1674) 1578) 2545) _Q 3458) 2934) 3345 
2165] 306] 3618| 356] 211] _717| 808) 1796) _0)_1722 1198) 1653 
{596} 3812| 1990] 5280) 1457} 1894) 2202) 1135) 3458 22) __0) 1153} 1093 
— |" 3072] 3293] 1466).4755] 930) 1370 1725} 534) 2924] 1198] 1153)__—O 1274 
11533] 3678] 1921] 5167] 1401) 1825 2023] 1199] 3345] 1653} 1093) 1274 a 


WEST EGER CARI 
DISTANCES BETWEEN by'U. 8. Hydro 


(Statute miles; tee routes; data 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH'‘AMERICAN (PACIFIC) PORTS. 
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2535 901 
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1289 1035 1480 


1655 694] 426|1111|2097 


3396/1848 


~|1496|1244|1682 


1853| 484] 215/1320|2284 


1100 


232 


821) 567/1013 


147|1193|1176| 907| 645|1649] 423] 501 


_|2299|2650]2067 
663/1016| 433 


epee Chili 
Valparaiso, Chili 


ny te 
COLON TO GULF AND ATLANTIC PORTS. 
ae wt 2,189; Bordeauz, 5,295; Mets 2,484; 
1,785; Buenos on 276; Cam- 

s. Teor" Galveston, 


: Halifax, 2,668; Verge ede 
we 2,036; Havre, 5,313; Jack- 
West, 1,226; ingsion, Jamaica, 


Mobile, 1, 
cate, V im 1585: New Oneans. 1,616; wee 
ork, | Ea Norpolt, 2,049; Par Para, 2,659; Pensacola, 


1504 


t 


he 1,576; uco, ya Philadelphia, 2,241! 
baenieh “Bugland, 5,130; Ponce, P 1,074; Port 
‘Trinidad , 0; Port Limon,’ 221; ay of Spain, 
ae 5: Port Tampa, 1,396; Portsmouth, 
glee! '504; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 828; Puerto 
ibelio, Venez, ; Puerto Cortes, Hond., 844; 
o de Tabs 5,008; Sabine, Tex., 1,700; St. Thomas, 

5 eA he 

af ny. 


} gh 


Ri ‘ "Manila (Luzon Is.), to—Aparri (Luzon Is.), 441; 
“s Bacolod (Negros Is.), 395; Balanga (Luzon Is.), 30; 
® Bir? Me yr cin (Luzon Is.), 70; Bautisia (Luzon Is.), 101; 
mba (Luzon Is.), 35; Candon (Luzon Is.), 207: 
; Raat aiooen (Samar Is.), 397; Cebu (Cebu Is.), 451; 
“Ta upan (Luzon Is.), 122; Iba (Luzon Is.), 11 17: 
WE (Panay Is.), 391; soto Aes Archipelago), 
Laoag (Luzon Is.), 281; Legaspi (Luzon Is.), 
ya aii: Lucena (Luzon Is.), 87; Nueva Caceres (Luzon 
‘ Is.), 543; San Fernando (Luzon Is.), 167; Santa 
Cruz (Luzon Is.), 61; Tacloban (Leyte Is.), 429; 
13967 ee Is.), 161; Zamboanga (Mindanao 
YES.) s 5 
Batangas, to—Cebu, 356; Iloilo, 306; Jolo, 684; 
Nueva Caceres, 439; Tacloban, 337; Zamboanga, 586) 


io 
ind 


ye 
Cuba, 786; Tampico, 
pam, Mex., 1,676; 


PANAMA CANAL DISTANCES (STATUTE MILES). 
1,185; San Juan, P. 


3076] 1869/4037/3769) 2535] 1371/2734|3396 


234|2509|2241| 901] 309]1108/1848 


Re. 
1,635; 


Lee, 803; Wilmington, N. Cz 


Chili, 


2,288; 


NAMA 


2,212; 


M anila, 10,764; 


Wash., 4,589; 


San Diego, 
9,853; Singapore, 


4,653: Valparaiso, 


532; 


Catbalogan, 


lebu, t 


Nueva Caceres, 
171; Zamboanga, 290. 


Dagu upan, 


3,274; 


Auckland, 
Calcutta, ae 989; Callao 
10,324; Colombo, 
913; Hongkong, 10,588: Honolulu, 5,395; Iquique, 
Magdalena Bay, 2.608; 
Melbourne, 9, ree Port Townsend, 
4,455; Punta pie 
Chili, 4,541; Seattle, 4,630; Salina Cruz, Mex., is 
San Francisco, 


13,919; 


Los Angeles, 3,354; 
Portland, Oreé., 


12,097; 


to—Cebu, 


1,992. 
ROADS TO PACIFIC PORTS. 
Acajuila, Salvador, 959; Acapulco, Mex., 1,642; 
Amalpa, Honduras, 858; Apia, Samoa, 6,575; Arica, 
7,499; Bombay, 
He 580; Cape Engano, Luzon, 
9,199; 


Guam, 


Sydney, 


145; Iloilo, 
Tacloban, 48; Zamboanga, 434. 
to—Jolo, 397; Iloilo, 201; 


66; San Fernando, 


to—Candon, 
Santa Cruz, 71; Vigan, 116. 
Iloilo, to—Bacolod, 28; Jolo, 378; Legaspt, 260; 


98; San Fernando, 45; 


Tacloban, 210; Zamboanga, 280. 
Jolo, to—Zamboanga, 98. 


Lucena, 


to—Nueva Caceres, 


78; Tacloban, 304; Zamboanga, 493. 


San Fernando, to—Vigan, 


Nueva Caceres, to—Legaspi, ae San Fernando ay ; 


Tacloban, to—Zamboanga, 441. 
Vigan, to—Sania Cruz, 42.0.0 9% 


a 


3571|2969 


2043/1390]1656] 


1,143; Santtagoe 
1,710; Trinidad, 1,315; 
Vera Cruz, WwW 


347; 
3,737; Shanghat, 
3,013; Vi aaa, Wiaan: > 
; ; ancouver, adie — 
vostok, 9,020; Wellington, 7,491; Yokohama, 8,846. 


DISTANCES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
(Statute miles; data by U. 8S. War Dept.) 
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14,921; 
Guayaquil, 


184; Jolo, 


Legas 236; 
17; a ‘cba, 
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TRAVELLING DISTANCES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Gal- ) Indi- 

ves- |anapo- 

ton. lis. a 
_—_—___|—__—___ 


Buffalo. . 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chi 


Indianapolis. ... 
Jacksonville 


Norfolk ; 
aeons City.. 


St. 
Louis. | cisco. 


na ele 

_  ~—«—~*Denver.........- 
_'- Des Moines 
i ot ve 


pees. eincoln.,,.. 
- Tittle Rock.. 
‘ _ Madi 


ee | > 


, ge Richmond........ 
, és a Sacramento tees 


‘Tallahassee .| 1025 |, 737] 230 | 1242 | so2 

Topeka... “1 1169 | 1028] 726] 1378 | 617 
bey) Trenton: .| 176] 125] 693] 389 | 1461 
__ - Washington, D.C.|_ 311 29 | 543 | 523 | 1317 
a nt AIRWAY MILEAGE DISTANC 


: a ~ (Compiled by 


Toledo, 86; South Bend, Ind., 227; Chicago, 
‘New York City (Newark, N. J.) to, Philadelphia, 
__‘ 81; Washington, 120; Richmond, Va., 98; Greensboro- 
-__-—s*'Winston Salem, N. C., 176; Spartanburg, 140; Atian- 


ta, 176 
ew York City (Newark, N. J.) to, Hartford, 


80. 


Ee ew 
~ Conn., 106; Boston, 95. 
| ‘New York City (Newark, N. J.) to, Albany, 142; 
Montreal, 192. 
, _ Atlanta to, Macon, Ga., 77; Jackson, Fla., 210; 
| Miami, Fla.’ 335; Key West,’ 147; Havana, 105: 
- Santa Clara, Cuba, 162; Camague y, Cuba, 142; 
Si Santiago, Cuba, 167.. 
Atlanta to, Bir ham, Ala., 138; Mobile, Ala., 
ae sey Orleans, 132; Houston, Tex., 320; Laredo, 
a4 Dex. f 
Albany to, Schenectady, 15; Syracuse, 114; Roches- 
ter, 74; Buffalo, 65; Cleveland, 177. 
Cleveland to, Columbus, O., 143; Dayton, 65; 
eeecatl, 48; Louisville, 89. 
hicago to, Terre Haute, 165; Evansville, 99; 
- Nashville, 137; Chattanooga, 115; Atlanta, 107: 
‘Chicago to,’ Milwaukee, 81; Madison, Wis., 75; 
4 ° 


~ Aviation and Air-Line Distances. 


IR- E DISTANCES BETWEEN STATE CAPITALS. 
caer in statute miles by the U. S. Geological Survey.) 


: Ap- ; ; 

Alba-| napo-| At- | Au- | Aus- |Baton Bis- Boise.| Bos- | Car- 

on ee aa’ ny. iis. lanta.|gusta.| tin. |Ro’ge|mar’k hoy ton. | son. 
ts } 2385 | 509 


- 


39 36 | 149 5 | 225 
RGurson cde en's.) 2385 | 2299 | 1988 | 2561 | 1389 | 1721 | 1092 | 357 | 2523 0 | 2040 
Yharleston....... 509 | 281] 353°} 739 | 1073 | 770 | 1143 | 1826 | 621 | 2040 0 
Geers. tea 1592 | 1499 | 1227] 1778 | 849 | 1060 1 | 606 | 1731 | 800 | 1243 
Columbia... 2... 716 | 426 | 193 | 931 | 1010 | 642 | 1358] 1990 | 791 | 2162 
— Golumbus.....!2:] 514| 354| 436 | 740 | 1066 | 803 | 1008 | 1718 | 642 | 1945 | 133 | 1188) 86 
Bie Oanordis.. 015.5 -. 119 | 390| 952| 116 | 1693 | 1393 | 1441 | 2215] 63 2488 | 625 | 16 


1640 | 840 

1021 | 358: 

557 | 940 

983 | 2343 

664 | 1777 

7 1053 | 318 | 1253: 

1719 | 752 

2 1458 | 183 

926 | 1349 | 2059 74 | 2276 | 236 | 1478) 317 
1805 | 1191 | 442 | 2625] 101 | 2139 | 900 | 2257 
7 647 | 991 

954 | 2334 

370 | 1748 

381 | 1414 

802} 622 

411 | 1434 | 1966 | 1102 ; 2086 | 568 | 1363} 311 
646 | 595 | 1108 | 1305 | 1288 | 758) 504) 884 
1142 | 1373 | 2122 | 243 | 2367 | 389] 1568| 552 
993 | 1316 | 2043 | 393 (2273 252 | 1474 | 405 


ES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


the Department of Commerce; distances shown are averages from one airway to another.) 
New York City (Newark, N. J.) to Cleveland, 405; { La Crosse, 105; St. Paul, 121; Fargo, N. Dak., 218. 
oe 


Evansville to, St. Louis, 145; Kansas City, 235. 

Chicago to, Iowa City, 198; Des Moines, 103; 
Omaha, 129; North Platte, 261; Cheyenne, 216; 
Rock Springs, 253; Salt Lake City, 168; Elko, Nev. 
Brook ene. Nev., 232; Sacramento, 102; San Fran- 
cisco, 88. ; i 

Chicago to, Moline, 150; St. Joseph, Mo., 256; 
Kansas City, 48; Wichita, 173; Ponca City, 69: 
Oklahoma City, 89; Ft. Worth, Tex., 180; Waco, 
Tex., 82; Houston, 158. : 
oe to, Austin, Tex., 95; San Antonio, 74; Laredo, 


ee to, Peoria, 122; Springfield, Tll., 65; St. 
uis, 81. 
Salt Lake City_to, Pocatello, 147; Butte, i 
225; Helena, 44; Great Falls, 73. pa aaa 
Salt Lake City to, Boise, 300; Pasco, 240. y 
Salt Lake City to, Los Vegas, 368; Los Angeles, 265. 
San Francisco to, Medford, 316; Portland, Oreg., 
233; Tacoma, 122; Seattle, 31; Victoria, B. C., 77. 
San Francisco to, Fresno, 157; Bakersfield, 110; 
Los Angeles, 113; San Diego, 115. 
Los Angeles to, Phoenix, Ariz., 360; Tucson, 106. 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM NEW ORLEANS. / 


Cape Town....... 9,392 |New York..... .-- 2,001) St. Joh "i 
9 |Oharleston, S.C... 1/363} Pensacola......... 263] St. John's We. » Boer | 
Clenfuegos........ 1,008; Philadelphia....... 1,967|San Juan, P.R.... 1.768 
e mh 94] Port au Prince..... 1,404|]Santiago.......... "302 
Port Royal,....... 1,304] Santo Domingo. 7 
PPORTEBO ae exevcratere es 640} Tampico..... 
k Quebec... cgee.s 3,371| Trinidad... .... 
2] Rio de Janeiro..... 5,965] Vera Cruz... .. 


Air-Line Distances Between State Capitals 755 
AIR-LINE DISTANCES BETWEEN STATE CAPITALS—Continued 
Co- ar- Indi J 
lum- | Con- } Den- | Des |Dover.|Frank-| ris- | Hart- | Hele- 6-1 daoke:| poe 
bus. | cord. | ver. |Moin’s|~ fort. | burg. | ford na ee por City 
514 119 | 1626 | 1017 259 660 231 83 | 1883 74 
354 390 1517 918 53 456 91 278 | 1860 $19 1496 ti 
436 952 | 1209 739 618 307 611 845 | 1694 427 351 547 
740 116 | 1820 | 1215 463 89 458 228 | 2030 895 | 1376 | 1221 
1066 | 1693 771 815 | 1398 914 | 1359 | 1602 | 1362 926 467 655 
Baton Rouge...| 803 | 1393 | 1008 782 | 1071 644 | 1051 | 1291 | 1576 
Le Rais 2s 1008 | 1441 533 506 | 1374 | 1003 | 1274 | 1425 533 880 1 148 ata 
CA cnicls «ape 1718 | 2215 638 | 1155 | 2111 | 1669 | 2016 | 2190 290 | 1565 | 1609 | 1294 
Braise oe” Se ae 642 63 | 1765 | 1156 322 782 335 92 | 2018 805 | 1255 | 1137 
Carson... ...... 1945 | 2488 789 | 1382 | 2346 | 1872 | 2258 | 2451 645 | 1782 | 1717 | 1479 
Charleston. .... 133 62 1253 672 334 176 286 529 | 1638 2 
Cheyenne. ..| 1145 | 1699 97 582 1546 1078 1458 | 1656 520 O84 168 bos 
Columbia . 426 816 | 1377 862 469 360 489 703 | 1834 489 542 696 
Columbus . 0 633 4 1163 566 402 159 324 553 | 1521 168 664 500 
Concord. . 633 0 | 1746 | 1128 348 779 342 115 | 1974 792 | 1262 | 1121 
746 0 610 | 1565 | 1083 | 1482 | 1687 591 $98 971 69) 
1128 610 0 965 19 876 | 1078 975 409 669 ooL 
348 1565 965 0 509 105 234 | 1900 569 948 895 
779 | 1083 519 509 0 451 691 | 1493 129 505 396 
42 | 1482 876 105 451 0 243 | 1801 492 921 823 
115 | 1687 | 1078 234 91 243 0 | 195 718 | 1163 | 1050 
1974 591 975 | 1900 | 1493 | 1801 | 1953 0 1378 1518 | 1147 
792 998 9 569 129 492 718 | 1378 0 563 332 
1262 971 669 948 505 921 | 11638 | 1518 563 0 448 
1121 690 221 895 396 823 | 1050 | 1147 332 448 0 
650 | 1087 478 524 315 424 602 | 1377 224 787 498 
1298 442 170 | 1125 656 | 1040 | 1246 861 560 690 286 
1253 779 7! 972 474 922 | 1165 | 1313 483 207 265 
898 9 239 769 412 673 856 | 1132 283 746 343 
1097 | 1158 753 763 9 755 990 | 1675 511 227 541 
90 | 1681 | 1076 384 763 353 173 | 1900 762 | 1258 | 1085 
943 | 1020 524 649 175 607 850 | 1485 251 330 340 
1480 47 1232 723 | 1170 | 1404 | 1075 688 473 365 
2473 | 1028 | 1487 | 2413 | 2006 | 2313 | 2463 514 | 1892 | 1995 | 1651 
2274 5 1155 | 2059 | 1553 | 1985 | 2211 908 | 1496 | 1270 } 1165 
1432 39. 391 | 1324 908 | 1227 | 1402 586 793 997 582 
95 | 1751 | 1141 284 73d 305 65 | 2016 783 | 1223 | 1115 
637 | 1459 900 289 382 324 523 | 1873 495 703 769 
499 | 1489 904 152 408 191 38) 1864 495 807 804 
2590 887 | 1482 | 2446 | 1970 | 2359 | 2552 732 | 1882 | 1805 | 1577 
1073 705 233 984 631 884 | 1046 918 503 887 442 
2515 986 | 1490 | 2434 | 2007 | 2337 | 2499 541 | 1899 | 1958 | 1639 
2059 371 951 | 1915 | 1446 | 1827 | 2020 402 | 1353 | 1334 | 1057 
1893 284 780 678 | 1174 | 1606 | 1830 815 | 1115 932 784 
964 813 241 754 280 676 897 | 1216 185 519 159 
1127 | 1330 929 781 537 797 | 1015 | 1853 654 371 719 
1284 499 207 | 1078 586 | 1001 | 1221 976 510 558 192 
Le 265 | 1592 986 84 559 112 153 | 1903 603 | 1016 934 
Wash’ ‘etn, D.C 328 412 ! 1491 893 82 428 97 303 ' 1838 493 868 317 
DISTANCES BY WATER FROM DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. 
17;Port Townsend 887||Adelaide.......... 8,544)Portland, Ore...... 1,139 
aeajutls ge ee pane Auckland... 2.1.2: 5'515|Saigon.......+ 2... 8525 
Bangkok 9,163)San Diego... 112 
Batavia 9,117)San Francisco 423 
Bombay . 12,251) Shanghai 6,859 
Colombo 11,235|Singapore 9,053" 
Freemant ,817| Sydney 493 
Hongkong 77,4931 Tanith cole earn 4,112 
Honolulu......... 2,566/Tientsin......-... 7,164 
WE STAG oes a cies pi 7,520|Tsingtau.......... 6,933 
Melbourne........ ,097| Vladivostok......- 5,747 
Monterey.....-.-- 331 Wellington.....--. 6,746 
Nagasaki.....-... 6,416' Yokohama........ 5,572 
1 


oa 
7,262) Taleahuano 


pecan B jssWalvig om heyy es ¢aers 
lena Ba; ,154|Tumaco..... 
“athe Tt Sy Seal pe valdivis fae 
Baeaak Phere Loris gee Walperalse. ve 
Pago acces kien A, ancouver. .- 

is his ++++,. 5,289] Victoria, B. C 


Apalachicola. 
Barbados... 


“222. 1,680] Halifax. 
1240 


4.718] Yokohama. . . 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM SEATTLE. 


Bellingham........ 89) Portland, Ore...... 
Dutch Harbor..... 1,966)Shanghai. -, 6,316 
Hongkong...,...... 6,943/Sitka.. 932 
Honolulu... . 2'774|Tacoma. 29 
Los Angeles . 1,320] Vancouve' 139 
. 6,923] Vladivostok , . 5,029 


: 2'635! Yokohama...... +. 4,900 


HEPA Sos iat ea ie 4,711;New York,via Canal 345 
Baltimore... .. 7... 790) Newport News..... 64) 
BOPMUGR. . used ess Pernambuco....... 4,261 
BGRGOR 6 ban one 113]Philadelphia....... 600 
Buenos Ayres. . . 6,763 re pes 5.1L, 2, 137 
Charleston......-- 1,026]Quebec.....-++++9 1,229 
LD aed Seat owl oy i r 677 Rio 4 Janeiro...) 5,495 

MLSs gins te" *389|St. Johns, N. "948 

VERT a". 0, «4x 1, bi0 a ers a a ; Laas 
Montevideo....... . Vincent, 5 
‘assau, N. P.....-. FehilGewagnah. "2. .not 1,110 


Lin- 
coln.| R: 


Lan- 


> CAPITAL. | sing. ock . 


Charleston. Llevia 


se 
_ Air-Line Tita ‘Between State eee 


Little Madi- Mont- Mont] fe fOkla-z 
son. |gom’y. 


£2 


He. jhoma. pia.| ae 


336 820 640 521 489 622 321. 899 | 2153 | 1729 | 1053 591 
Cheyenne...... 1053 423 813 801 | 1187 | 1640 | 1021 557 983 64 318 | 1719 
Columbia.....- 630 979 643 772 324 840 358 940 | 2343 | 1777 | 1253 752 
Columbus.....- 205 723 623 394 555 610 333 851 | 2035 | 1664 937 618 
Concord Aydin 3543 650 298 | 1253 898 | 1097 90 943 | 1480 | 2473 | 2274 | 1432 95 
SeDenvern: sii... 1087 442 779 839 | 1158 | 1681 | 1020 504 | 1028 586 398 | 1751 
Des re 478 170 478 239 753 | 1076 524 73 | 1487 | 1155 391 | 1141 z 
Pwovers S-. 3) 524 | 1125 972 769 763 384 649 | 1232 | 2413 | 2059 | 1324 284 | 
’ Frankfor Vii Oe 315 656 A74 412 409 763 175 723 | 2006 | 1553 908 755 t 
goesrisinity, Se Se 1040 924 673 755 353 607 | 1170 | 2313 | 1988 | 1227 305. ‘: 
cs 
1246, | 1165 856 990 173 850 | 1404 | 2463 | 2211 | 1402 65 f 
861 | 1313 | 1132 | 1675 | 1900 | 1485 | 1075 514 908 586 | 2016 | 
~ 560 483 283 511 762 251 688 | 1892 | 1496 793 783 7 
690 207 746 227 | 1258 330 473 | 1995 | 1270 997 | 1223 
286 265 343 541 | 1085 340 365 | 1651 | 1165 582 | 1115 
648 696 254 723 601 471 863 | 1889 | 1627 806 665 
0 484 408 819 | 1246 625 372 | 1365 985 307 | 1310 
484 0 596 381 | 1234 324 300 | 1795 | 1135 791 | 1228 
408 596 0 758 842 497 682 | 1646 | 1393 554 918 
819 381 758 0} 1105 | 263 677 | 2167 | 1493 | 1122 | 1046 
1246 | 1234 842 | 1105 it) 933 | 1448 | 2396 | 2228 | 1366 178 
62 324 4907 263 933 0 603 | 1990 | 1443 911 912 
372 300 682 677 | 1448 603 0 | 1532 840 634 | 1469 
1365 | 1795 | 1646 | 2167 | 2396 | 1990 | 1532 0 | 1097 | 1100 } 2519 
985 | 1135 | 1393 | 1493 | 2228 | 1443 840 | 1097 0 981 | 2276 
307 791 54 | 1122 | 1366 911 634 | 1100 981 0 | 1463 
1310 | 1228 918 | 1046 178 912 | 1469 | 2519 | 2276 | 1463 0 
1038 772 762 497 667 456 | 1059 | 2386 | 1899 | 1287 570 
1055 849 736 61 529 525 | 1122 | 2378 | 1958 | 1280 436 
1322 | 1634 | 1696 | 2013 | 2526 | 1902 | 1336 589 634 | 1161 | 2615 
339 706 225 942 | 1007 691 |/ 695 | 1430 | 1284 359 | 1106 
1356 | 1763 | 1665 | 2140 | 2441 | 1978 | 1488 145 985 | 1112 |°2557 
793 | 1146 | 1164 | 1527 | 1997 | 1390 862 698 506 637 | 2083 
613 774 | 1018 | 1146 | 1848 | 1071 474 | 1173 382 668 | 1895 
378 377 227 546 927 206 524 | 1727 | 1314 632 962 
“Tallahassee 999 552 917 179 | 1149 421 841 | 2344 | 1638 | 1301 | 1064 
‘ nek: Z 134 351 430 699 | 1241 526 267 | 1472 990 439 | 1286 
.| 527 | 1150 | 1029 779 839 301 709 | 1280 | 2413 | 2099 | 1333 207 
back i Wan etn, D.C.! 468 | 1051 890 706 688 436 567 | 1151 ! 2352 | 1979 | 1258 358 
eu ee 
oN "| ‘DISTANCES BY WATER FROM DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
_ a ry BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
re ae ceraam Ruasstete 3,721/Havana........es Amsterdam....... 4,033(Liverpool......:.. 3,743 
.) Alitwerp.......... S003] Brantats ..ccces scx Antwerp.......... 4,064|London........... 4,012 
aah : es » SSR 1,878|Hamburg....,... SBN ao iche § Steno 4 4,763| Marseilles A 4,650 
Baltimore 737| Liverpool. ...2.... Baltimore......... 10! OHSAS Sate cove L875 
Bangor, Me DBONGOD: Joe. sce Barbados. ........ 2,118} Naples: .. . of Cet e .981 
Barcelona NEODIG). . . es ecient Belize, Brit. Hond 1,928) Norfolk 2 lene oe 
Batayla........... Montreal. ........ ermuda.......... 841)Pernambuco....... 4,313 
. Bath, Mi HINOMLOLKK «aie Pres @ She ee Ayres...... 6,815) Port Castries...... 2,019 
q | _ Belfast, Me Philadelphia....... _547)/Cadiz............. 1793) Trinidad.......... 2,232 
‘Bermuda PFOBTESOs «sig ssn Charleston, 8. C.... . 687|Puerto Cortez..... 2,003 
Bombay Queenstown....... Copenhagen NS Sian 4,688] Rio de Janeiro tes 
Bordeaux 8|Rio de Janeiro WRPACAD:. inde owe 2,026/St. Helena........ 5,952 
_ Brunswick, St. John, N. B Ft. de France. . 1,985/St. Vincent, C V. Is. 3,470 
: ye enos Ayres St. Johns’s, N. Gonoa te shen och 4'840/San Juan, P.R.... 1,606 
‘ Icutta.. 11/130/St. Thomas, W. 1,742 Gibraltar, . unite one 3,858/Sandy Hook....... 25 
ape Town, 8. a fh 7g Be San Juan, P. R 1,711||Glasgow 3,661/Santo Domingo.... 1,703 
ai arleston, S.C... '973 Sandy Hook.. 287||Havana 1,331/Savannah......... 772 
Constantinople : 5,582 Santiago.. 1,779||Halifax. 863)Tampico.......... 2,296 
Copenhagen....... ,317|Savannah. 1,057||Hamburg 4,365 woo cae a» ore ee SEA 5,799 
i - region. ae wena 2. Bast ae eee a arts Havre, et ite 370 Vera Cruz.......... 2,249 
braltar : ‘aMpico.......... 4 acksonvi 6 Goleta Abc 
Glasgow..... . 3,290 Vera Graz oneamntien ,554||Key West. F ‘ bi he Ne ‘ooo 
DISTANCES B BY 4.956,Pu FROM NORFOLK, ||DISTANCES BY WATER FROM BALTIMORE. 
Al . . 4,358)Puerto Mexico 2,007|| Amsterdam. . .. 4,521)Constantinople.... 6,113 
q . . 198]/Quebec...... 1,745||Antwerp........ 1) 4299 Copenhagen. oan 4.853 
1,731|Rio de Janeiro 5,439||Bahia............ 4,794 Fayal.. OP SOON PE PTIe: 
597|Rotterdam .. . 4,090]|Barcelona. 4,608|Genoa......)... -» 5,002 
1,067}San Juan, P. R 1,442||Bermuda. . 896|Gibraltar. . : epee tas } 
.. 3,768/St. Thomas. . 1,492||Bluefields.. 
Maat ve : eel ae hdd i Bey Aires. Rpetees oe 
rsellles....... avannah,... ape Haytien 1,413|/Ham COOL ASC: 
ew York...,.... 336)] Vera Cruz..... ++ 2,066 Chttacena 50 Ha Dare 4,530 
Philadelphia. +e... 299]/Washington; D. C.. 198]|Charleston. 
Fore Bald: ; Terk 6,088] Wilmington, N.:C.. 412!'Colombo.: 


Air-Line Distances Between State Capitals. (ky 
AIR-LINE DISTANCES BETWEEN STATE CAPITALS—Continued 
Ra- | Rich-|Sacra-} St. {Salem.} Salt oe Spri'g-| Talla-| To- | Tren- neous 
Jeigh mond.| mento.} Paul, Lake.| Fe. field. |hassee.| peka ton. DG 
542 403 | 2486 975 | 2424 | 1954 | 1778 848 | 1025 | 11 
250 112 | 2399 945 | 2393 | 1869 | 1627 705 939 loos 138 a 
355 470 | 2082 1 | 2180 | 1580 | 122 509 230 726 693 543 
752 614 2663 | 1143 | 2571 2134 | 1986 | 1063 | 1242 } 1378 380 528) 
1168 1265 1465 | 1045 | 1703 | 1074 5 801 802 17-| 1461 | 1317 
Baton Rouge...}| 81 $26 | 1805 | 1007 | 1990} 1359 927 652 411 4 
Bismarck. ...... 1349 1191 392 1074 693 813 739 | 1434 $8 1373 1318 
Boise 2059 , 1144 350 295 771 | 1389 | 1966 | 1108 | 2122 | 2043 
47 2625 | 1112 | 2559 | 2093 | 1914 982 | 1102 | 1305 243 393 
2276 101 | 1418 433 431 794 | 1599 | 2086 | 1288 | 2367 | 2273 
236 | 2139 746 | 2161 | 1612 | 1350 442 568 758 389 
1478 0 647 9. 370 381 802 | 1363 504 | 1568 aad 
317 2257 991 | 2334 | 1748 | 1414 622 311 884 552 5 
343 2045 618 | 2048 | 1515 | 1283 353 662 678 435 328 
499 | 2590 | 1073 | 2515 | 2059 | 1893 964 | 1127 | 1284 265 412 
1489 887 705 986 371 284 813 | 1330 499 | 159 
904 1482 233 1490 951 780 241 929 207 886 1303 
152 2434 | 1915 | 1678 754 781 | 1078 84 82 
408 1970 631 | 2007 | 1446 | 1174 280 537 586 559 428 
191 2359 884 | 2337 | 1827 | 1606 676 797 | 1001 112 97 
386 | 2552 | 1046 | 2499 | 2020 | 1830 897 | 1015 | 1221 153 
1864 732 918 541 402 815 | 1216 | 1853 976 | 1903 1838 
495 1882 503 | 1899 | 1353 | 1115 185 654 510 603 493 
807 1805 887 | 1958 | 1334 932 519 371 558 | 1016 868 
8 1577 442 | 1639°| 1057 784 159 719 192 934 817 
518 1950 460 | 1914 | 1418 | 1248 340 850 642 527 468 
1055 1322 339 | 1356 793 613 378 999 134 | 1150 | 1051 
849 | 1634 706 | 1763 | 1146 774 377 552 351 | 1029 890 
y 736 1696 225 | 1665 | 1164 | 1018 227 917 430 779 706 
497 615 | 2013 942 | 2140 | 1527 | 1146 546 179 699 839 688 
529 | 2526 | 1007 | 2441 | 1997 | 1848 927 | 1149 | 1241 301 436 
WNashville....... 525 1902 691 | 1978 | 1390 | 1071 296 421 526 709 567 
oe 1122 1336 695 | 1488 862 474 524 841 267 | 1280 | 1151 
2378 589 } 1430 145 698 | 1173 | 1727 | 2344 | 1472 | 2413 | 2352 * 
1958 634 | 1284) 985 506 382 | 1314 | 1638 990 | 2099 | 1979 
1280 | 1161 359 | 1112 637 668 632 | 1301 439 | 1333 | 1258 
436 | 2615 | 1106 | 2557 | 2083 | 1895 962 | 1064 | 1286 207 358 
139 | 2 987 | 2389 | 1825 | 1527 2 493 960 372 233 
2375 959 | 2391 | 1848 | 1580 77 628 993 235 96 
2375 1520 44 532 878 | 1698 | 2176 | 1386 | 2468 | 2373 
959 | 1520 0 | 1456 992 929 397 | 1111 428 985 924 
2391 447 | 1456 0 633 | 1100 | 1727 | 2315 | 1454 | 2440 70 
1848 532 992 633 0 476 | 1171 | 1698 866 | 1936 | 1843 
1580 878 929 | 1100 476 0 933 | 1303 609 | 1718 | 1599 
677 | 1698 397 | 1727 |} 1171 933 0 71 326 787 678 
628 | 2176 | 1111 | 2315 | 1698 | 1303 714 0 878 862 715 
993 | 1386 42 1454 866 609 326 878 0 | 1113 | 1001 
Trent 372 235 | 2468 985 | 2440 | 1936 | 1718 787 862 | 1113 0 151 
Wash’ ‘gta, D.C.\ 233 96 | 2373 924 | 2370 | 1843 | 1599 678 715 } 1001 151 0 


ALASKA DISTANCES. 
(From the War per ene 'g Official Table of Distances; statute miles.) 


City, 1,094; 8 
5; ot St. Michael, 
Wash. 

Fort sy pera to—Dawson, B 
575; Seattle, 1,811; Skagway, B95; “Ft. St. Michael, 


1,475; | Valdez, 1,559. 

to—Dutch Harbor, 935; Fair- 
Oe ter), 538; (summer), 2,412; Juneau, 
752; Portland, Ore., 1,858; Port 'Valdez, 3; ty St. 
Harbor, 1,741; 1,675; 
1 Skagway, 867; Vancouver Barracks, 
1,848; Ft. Seward, 847. t 
ee ae Michael, run Came foe — 
Hari ; Boundary, a: ome, ; 
Cape York, 221; Cape Topok, 102; Circle City, 1,330; 
B. ,605; Dutch ‘Harbor, 806; Eagle 
1475: of asroants, 1,134; Ft. Yukon, 1,255; 
Kaltag, 625; King Is., 219; Kokrines, 
oti 700; | Porcupine 
‘115; Port Clarence, 
* Postolik (mouth of 
City, 975; Rapids, 935; 
‘i via Dutoh Tana 
Ou ye Skagway, ; Tanana 
White Horse, B. C., 2,058; 

, B. C., 1,686. 


Skagway, to—Bennett, 
ie hbe ge fae ae Circle 

‘ 'AWsoO! i WSO! 
; Valdes,” 1 1,796; ‘Bagle City, 605; Ft. ae ne oR 
83; Fi. ¥ Gibbon, 1,270; Juneau, 115; 
Fada, 88 . Boar, Ore., 1,299; Port Townsend, 


130; Ft. Gibbon, 


Wash., 1,068; Rampart City, 1,195; Ft. St, Michael, 
via Dawson, 2,170; San Francisco, 2,071; Seattle’ 
1,116; Sitka, 219; Valdez, 864; Vancouver Barracks, 
1289: Ft. Seward, 20; White’ Horse, B. C., 111; 
Wrangell, 365. 


PORTO RICAN DISTANCES 
(STATUTE MILES). 


Ponce, to—Aguadilla, 84; Arecibo, 122; Arroyo, 
48: Bayamon, 163; Cayey, 43; Coamo, 20; Nayaguez, 
54; San Juan, by rail, 175; by land, 81; by water, 
149;. Santurce, 78; Vieques, 92; Yauco, 21. 

San Juan, to—Aguad ‘lla, 91; ‘Aibonito, 51; 
Arecibo, 53; Arroyo, 58; Bayamon, 7; Caguas, 24; 
Camuy, 62; Carolina, 14; Cavey) 38; Coamo, 61; 
Faiardo, 40; Humacoa, 43; Lares, 78; Las Martas, 

‘anati, 36; Mayaguez, 121; New York City, 
1,559; Rio Pedras, 7; St. Thomas, W. I., 83; San 
German, 133; Utuardo, 73; Vieques, 57; Yauco, 154. 


CUBAN DISTANCES (STATUTE MILES). 


Santiago de Cuba, to—Baracoa, 167; Batabano, 
576; Cape Maysi, 136; Cienfuegos, 399; Guantanamo, 
69; pips get 532; Key West, Fla., 636; Kingston, 
Jamaica, 8; Manzanillo, 198; New York MY 
1,512; Nuevites, 240; Siboney, 12. 


DISTANCES IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 


Colon, to—Amador, Ft., 48; Ancon, 47; Balboa. 
Bas Obispo, 50; Bohio, 18; Caimito, 26; Corozal, 
5 oo 45; Darien, 25, Gamboa, 30; Gatun, me 
Goid Hill, 36; pve pases he Miraflores Lock, 4 
New Gilera’ » Gatun, 6; Panama, 48; natee 
41; ihecnaha 12; ps tseoring a 


6; 


; UTOMOBILE -TOURIN DISTANCES iN THE OnirED 
shee eoxiplled and ome the American Automobile bes ieserracm ot Waehingto 


* 0 “ Washington, D.C 


M 65, Trenton, N 
96 ; Philadelphia, Pa 


aes Greevaburg 
"9 259) ‘McConnelisburg 
208 pecan rd 


Gr 
302. itteburgh., 
ochester, Pa. 


East Palestine, Ohio. . :2 


Van Wert, Shine oh 


} Fort Wayne, Ind 


4 ‘Valle. 
a. aie as 
aise Francis 


' Del. Water Gap, Pa... 


St ‘oudsburg 
101 Mt. Pocono 
133 Scranton 
153 Osterhout 
Jacke eewvantia 
222 Ti 
wy Mansfield. 
254 Wellsboro 
277 Galeton.. 
207 Coudersp 
- 314 Port Allegheny 
4, 331 Smethport.... 
Y- oar te Mt. gewivek 


43 Frederick, Md.. 


0 2a ata Md 
46 Frederick.... 


Eaton, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind 
Indianapolis 


Terre Haute, Ind. ... 


Dodge City 


Garden City, Kans.... 


Trinidad, Colo... 


Raton, N.M. 
Las Vegas 
Santa Fe. 
Albuquer 

Los Lunas. 
Gallup, N. M.. 
Holbrook, Ariz. 
Maine. . 
Williams. 

Ash Fork... 
Kingman, Ariz. 
Needles, Calif 


Bath 
Painted Post, N. Y.... 


Mansfield, Pa 


Northumberland 


Selins Grove 
isb 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Emmitsburg, Md 


Frederick 
Rockville, Md. 
Washington, D 


a MONT EES Lee OS LON: 
es 


168 Bristol. 
281 Franklin. - 


Lawrence, Swat 
372 Boston, Mass. 


Marianna 

De Funiak Springs. . 
Pensacola, Fla 
Mobile, Ala 


2 Pascagoula, Miss 


Biloxt) 25. 
Gulfport 
Pass Christian 


5 Slidell, Miss. ..- 


New Orleans, La 


Morgan City 
New Iberia 
La Fayette 
Crowley 


Rosenberg 


2 Columbus 


Ft. Stockton 
Balmorhea 


00 Mesilla Park, } 


Deming 
‘Lorienntes N. M 
Apache, Ariz 
Douglas. - 
Bisbee. . 
Tombston 
Tucson... 
Florence. . . 


Holtville, Calif 
El Centro 
La M 


Ridgefield, 


398 New York. . 
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2 Travel Route (Auto Touring) Distances. 759 
vi eee eee a eae 
BOSTON— 8 RK 
“ BOsT PORTLAND, ORE. BOSTON—SEATTLE. NE WYORK—JACKSONVILLE. 
‘ 0: Bosteniens 4 see 3,818 | “te. Miles. | MUes Bhict 
44 Worcester............ 3,769 OD BOntOn vee e esse 3,439 he pe RG es aoe 
94 Springfield. ......11" 3719{ 18 Concord. ............3,421 Pitas noua 
104 Westfield. 22/2/2227: 3,709 | ~ £4 Bitehbure sagneee ba New nse Oo 
151 Pittsfeld......211..!! 'e62 | | 22 Gardner. . sreuo Ea Prenton ee 890 
isy Anais oe 3608 98 Greenfield......... 3,341 58 Trenton. seen eee .. 890 
187 Albany, N.Y... -+ 3,628 | 136 Willlamstown 3'398 90 Philadelphia... ! 111)! 815 
SED Aber 2 Sane | WAT North Adams. .... ./°3'303 194 Baltimore........... 798 
PE See Sots 181 Troy, N.Y... 3/958 234 Washington......... 738 
hg ae thai ee aa ete 195 Schenectady *173"944 291 Fredericksburg....... 704 
Bees ee SS 3459 211 Amsterdam.-........ 3'298 350 Richmond........... 646 
4 391 Cenaicaicl a soaps: 3. Oren 3/168 373 Petersburg. 2... 50.55 623 
, oS a 3-322 | 293 Oneida—(Ouiskirts)..°3;146 | 433 South Hill....... couemgee 
a oa See 321 Syracuse............. 118 520 Raleigh -)2, #05 eee 460 
epee ce ots on 2 BOE fi toe eee. aos - 3031) 693 Rockingham... 271... ars 
ain Sao pana 494 Niagara Falls, N.Y... _2'945 623 Rockingham......... 373 
$12 Ashtabuls, O. . Ratt 508 St. Catherines, Ont... .2'931 704 Cainden.7.\ 030 eae 291 
Aree = --iae Bad Wnihonee oe. 95 738 Columbia........... 234 
#2G Sandusky...-.:..... 2.088 Ros Londo 2'816 798 Aiken. ci cite asoo ae 194 
Cee” Ges eae x4 602 Chatham. sf... 2'747 815 Augusta... 2558 ie 90 
3 nabs oA eet 75 747 Windsor, Ont......_. .2°692 890 Swainsboro = iohinrenetse ene 58 
pis Eishart, Ind... 2,878 | 748 Detroit, Mich... |... 27691 | Bog Perley -<: era 2 
Sheet 770 Vpellantl:..00.0...: 2660 hen tog eer ae Beso 5 ate 
Bie | San Combate. Ste +: 2 - 3281 | 1079 Jacksonville 8 
ikhart, Ind,.....,...2,521 3 
on 934 South Bend...2 1.2.2: 2/505 The autoist from New York City 
3'685 | 970 Michigan City...-.... 2,469 pea ae can, when 
es Petersburg, proceed 


thence by way of Emporia, Wel- 


1,318 Dubuque, Iowa. ’ , 
seats eWaterlog.. =... oc 2°398 | 1,065 Waukegan, Ill........ 2,374 | don, Rocky Mount, Wilson, Smith- 
1'465 Charles City...... 11: 2'348 | 1,082 Kenosha, Wis........-2,357 | field, Fayettesville, Lumberton, 
1,497 Mason City.......... 2,316 poe Razin. 21 eae Hts phen 3 Florence, Chatlesaas Sa- 
DF H688 Seen Laie: rows... 1.2194 | 1488 Fond Du Lae. ?222122-2.251 
; 1,726 Sioux Falls, S.D.....- 2'087 1,206 Oshkosh. ........---- 2,233 | NEW YORK—JACKSONVILLE. 
1802 Mi 1 1,293 WisconsinRapids..... 2,146 | Miles. Miles. 
eord ts tehell......+--++++ 2,011 | 1351 Abbotsford........... 2,088 0’ New York Sas. 1,241 
eae hamberlain...... . -1,935 | 1.419 Eau Claire, Wis......- 2,020 9 Néwark >. csc conene 1151 
ace Rapid City... 1,689 | 1/508 St. Paul, Minn........ 1,931 14 Whizabethy seste eee 1,071 
f Custer... . 1,641 | 1.517 Minneapolis..,.....-- 1,922 32 New Brunswick... 940 
2,206 Hot Springs 1,607 | 1.619> Olivia... 0.2.02 .00-- 1,820 47 Princeton... 828 
ane Lusk, . 1,498 | 1/723 Ortonville, Minn. . ‘716 58 Trenton... / 759 
.364 Douglas 1,449 | 1,844 Aberdeen, S.D.. 1,595 90 Philadelphi 700 
2,418 Casper. 1,395 | 1947 Mobridge..... 1,493 117 Wilmington 609 
; eee oe 1,291 | 2(065 Lemmon, 8. D..--....1, 138 Elkton... 575 
2'755 Yellowstone Park... 1057 Lo ass Salo Springs Bt aie ees 
2,172 Marmarth, Washington. 446 
(South Entrance.) 2'214 Baker, Moni 288 Fredericksburg. . 412 
2,820 atl senha dat ess 980 | 2'262 Fallon..... 412 Halls Se oats 288 
mtrance. 5 as eta Norfolk...... 
Bares. anions: taane...; aes eae toa sok it io Minted: Glen ae pastes 
}AGZ BOTSYOB. cog o4ens 0.0 077 th: City... site 191 
2,944 Idaho Falls........... 856] 92'471 Billings............. 968 575 Washington,........ 138 
2,999 Pocatello.........--+ 801 | 2'601 Livingston........... 838 | 609 New Bern........... 117 
3,133) Twin Falls..22.-. +--+ 667 | 2'630 Bozeman...........- 809 700 Wilmington......... . 90 
Meee BOISE. fe 5 care oo «)o.5 0h LOTS TAG Tutte nb ite ree a) = 699 759 Chadbourn.......... 58 
LAG Pe WV@ISON So ssc foet)e.o 419 | 9'782 Deer Lodge........-. 657 828 Florence). see AT 
8,450 Baker, Idaho......... 350 | 9’796 Garrison.........-.-- 643 40 Charleston....... 4 thordan Oe 
8,560 Pendleton, Ore........ 240 | 9'874 Missoula, Mont....-.. 565 | 1,071 Savannah.....,...... 14 
3,699 The Dallas........... 101 | 3'004 Wallace, Idaho........ 435 | 1,151 Brunswick...... aig adits 9 
,@a0 Hood River........-- i oer lene, Oe ss , Qe. o's sresrene 
Vi Ee gil ie 19) 2-080) Goer D Aten, Aaah. 8i8.| 28 ee ; 
3/132 Davenport........--- 307 _ QUEBEC—PORTLAND. 
NEW YORK—JACKSONVILLE. | 3,177 Almira............-- 262 | Miles. Miles 
Miles. | 3,242 Waterville.........-. 197 0 Quebec P. Qi aaa 268 
@ New York.....-6.).<.. 1,406 | 3,269 Wenatchee.........-. 170 1 - Levis ci ccieceaetene 267 
ee INGWSEPE. oot. 55 -je's ,844 | 3,337 Cle Elum........-... 102 11 St. Henri. . 2... asses 257 
14 EFlizabeth............1,282 | 3, BAIVOIGY J. \s5:5 at ase 2219 35 52 Beauceville........... 216 
yi Bowe | REPO ie ett 3439 Seattle... ..,22..--40 0 ike rere POO! eee 188 
jomerville.....,...--4, ost iver, Me..... 
Ay ORSRON Elsie S « ote 1,119 NORFOLK—ATLANTA. 108 Jaceman ene nik: rcs 180 
a Allentown ae ae ag a erat oes tao) ag re Lake Parlin Et et: ‘149 
eading.........--.. 962] 670 Norfolk..,..........6«- mgham..- -o.0 serene 110 
180 Harrisburg......-..- 882 596 Franklin.........-.2«++ 44| 181 Skowhegan........... 
230 Chambersburg... 774 | 528 Murfreesboro... :.65| 189 waterville. 2. ganna 
251 Hagerstown........- 640 | 491 Weldon....... -) .98]. 218 Auguata soy ..sesienne 50 
293 Winchester.........- 569 | 474 Rocky Mount. 138} 225 Gardiner............. 43 
345 New Market........- 478 446 Wilson.... 156] 242 Brunswick,..........- 26 
t 388 Staunton Rea ee te a4 a paaieaert 188] 268 Portland, Me......... 0 
478 Roanoke.........--. 345 WILMINGTON—NORFOLK: 
Eiclstaleee oc <2 58 510 251 xT 
774 Asheville 230 ‘an i Del.—Md. Feniueulsy 
RLY See ee es ; oe 
882 Murphy........-.--- 180 0 Wilmington.......... 201 
2 Gainesville........-. 127 
1,024 Atlanta 45_ Dover) .iies cima 3201 
HGueacon Mite. 7 5 40% eee oa devas rh 
“ "152 Perry............ 2. 40] 98 Augusta... ope Charied nae 
é 11383 ace eT 14| 65 Thomson....-.......- B2g\ 20) Cape Charles: am as 
: 1,344 Lake City..........- 9 ASP AthOnS patos spinels ice 59) OTLOLR «si sixins pin ernee 
1,406 Jacksonville........- 0 0 Atlanta..........-.+-+. 6701 (Cape Charles to Norfolk br ferry.) 


THE OLD"OAKEN BUCKET 


trip a drink of cool water Water supplies readily accessible to travelers on 
iou'a hat and conte ante tri t-} the main highways were examined, and those found 


from the old-oaken-bucket type of well looks ai 
ract sanitary viewpoint such open and | or made satisfactory. had attached to them a seal 
cxponed water supplies ate the ghey oe sumo. | ld the Geto, ME: ateshave liad ths 
ion ©: kinds of water su es for ime many other States have 

ee eee of protecting automobile tourists work, and now some device indicating suitable drink- 
-was started in Ohio a number of years %g0, when a| ing water supplies may be found attached to pumns 
“Seal of Safety” campaign was inaugurated. along most of the principal highways of the country. 


\ 


a 


4 Travel Route (Auto ouring) D epee 


a BPG FE Sen. 
‘ ; AUTO TOURING MILEAGE IN EAST AND SOUTH | 
ACEP Sh 8 (Data compiled by The American Automobile Association) : 


Baltimore — 
Charleston 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Atlantic 
| Columbus 


417| 486] 538 

1040!1269]1197| 918] 1087/1156|1094 

790|1031| 947) 668 

489| 558} 445) 189 

AAs 569 1040] 790 0} 518} 200) 300 

MSMR ieee iN Nar a 1269/1031 518} 0} 318) 367 

RAS essai: at 27|1197| 947 200} 318) 0) 256} 110) 51) 260) 355) 269 
ane ene 3] 918) 668}. ~367| 256] 0 

1087|_837 331| 110) 146 


AES EEY » 906}: 4041° 219) 291) SST) 0216 
BMGRY 619] 538 285| 260) 179 
aE S ce 460) 393 466| 355) 100 


1034] 933) 78511454/1204| 703 301| 269| 508 


nsville, Ind. . 


Rapids 
Hagerstown, 
Huntington, 

W. Va. 
LakeGeorge, 

N.Y 
Lexington, 

Ky. 

City 


Harrisburg, 


Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 
Louisville 


: Pa ae 551|_52| 656] 72| 75 ~596| 423| 619 850| 619| 271| 198] 238 
EEE) ois 1211| 699|/1065| 732} 662|1157|1266| 543|1279|1338/1078| 348| 407| 481| 809 
Asano 961] 451) 863) 485) 415| 907/1016| 250|1029| 1088/1033) 375) 157| 231| 550 
_. | 413) 368] "394| 353] 368] 489] 514) 360] 527| 586] 704) 470| 421/399] 610 — 
a 343) 408) "509| "369| “444| " 50| 310] “S19|"196| 274| "607| 959] "633| 559| "446 
Gat: 167) 667} 187] 646] 708] 468) 207| 915) 405) 327| 452] 885) 980/906) 927 
band St 162) 517) 328) 457| 517) 150] 110] 843] 82| 142] 550] 915] 672| 598| 646 
[eit oe 227| 321} 298] 300] 339] 300| 319] 564] 338] 398 490] 659] 595| 521| 566 
Me eae seiko! 164} 407| 324) 347) 407) 139] 180/ 733] 192|"253| 509| 805] 532| 488| 635 — 
POF cs 224| 476| 290) 416] 476] 169] 110) 802] 133] 93) 508/874] 601| 557| 665 
3 La OR 168] 486] 151| 465) 504) 335] 291| 630| 342) 402) 310| 600] 774|700| 730 


ee ies Eashsied 
Oe See ee Dern 327} 340] 398] 325) 340} 400) 419] 464) 438) 498] 590] 559) 543) 469) 402 
UO SRG aes 314| 7441 4601 723! 785! 358! 1891 100 213] 135| 70511173! 941! 867! 854 
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z | : Bf eo \g2 
olan Me bc fk a SAS ft tha ft Me a RR Re - 
ee Se ch 252| 480} 285 397 
eer. 61} 378 “290 as 
102] 231 _387| 799} 149] 338] 220| 335| 843| 356|-478| 506) 41 


220) "335| "843/"356| 478) 666] _41|-537 
558}1034) 701] 720] 208 


a 
Psi 
a 


oe 
nh 
for) 


Cee, 6 
ere poe | 8 200| 562] 524|T004 


Pe a Ls 119] 306], 369| 725 


SPIO age Gn v a «leurs on oe . 571) 739) 403] 159] 325) | 
SUVANBVING) tye ks esse ene 565(1319|120811353| 765! 772| 855|1127 | 422 793lIosa 


Motorists who wish to spend longer than 90 days America 

{ in Canada must deposit $25 and sign a bond in ap- registration cf pusomavllen en ae the 

DY, proved form for double the amount of the estimated | States entering Canada, Returning t the 

__ fiuties on the vehicle, or secure a special bond of an | States, the tourists’ State registration 

Bee Atl e arantee company authorized to do ; ; 
business in Canada, ; pee ae fies Bana Mar American owne 


require 
United — 


E. 
aa Travel Route (Auto Touring) Distances. 761 
- Sa a a AR a nmr 
J AUTO TOURING MILEAGE IN EAST AND SOUTH (Continued) 
S$ le ad J-ja])Z]e A 
BIB | siE 1B [sels lB le lele la) fle: 
City. Bole leslie .j@.|8>| 2/8 18.| 2 /8.18.1 81] 8 2 
ee S| Bs| Sel Esl Be| 2 | Solas] 2 | s3/ 88 ga 
6] S| 8%) ae) sh) SF] S84) gM) B | SO] SO] F | & IES 
R/O 10 | im le Fis is | sis is jelz le 
Fort Wayne, Ind........... __0} 499! 166] 478} 540] 301) 124] 779] 244] 244] 411] 768] 726] 652| 790 
, Gettysburg, Pa............ 499|"0| 602|" 38) 36) 458| 543] 393] 604| 682|"7388| 588] 284| 210) 274 
: Grand Rapids, Mich....... 166) 602} _0| 581) 641| 459| 257| 747] 410| 377| 270| 716| 797] 723| 956 
Hagerstown, Md........... _478| 38) 581] 0| _70| 419] 526] 427| 178|644| 771| 627| 322| 248| 967 
Harrisburg, Pa............ 540| 36) 641} 70) _(0| 494) 579] 357| 640| 718] 833| 552| 248] 174| 310 
Huntington, W. Va........ “301| 458) 459| 419) 494)" 0) 260| 869| 146] _78| 632/000) 683| 609| 496 
Indianapolis..............- 124|"543|257| 526| 579| 260|__0| 871| 325| 247|_516| 984| 711| 667| 775 
Lake George, N. ¥.........| 779| 393) 747| 427| 357| 869| 871| _0| 925|1003|1064| 196| 196| D13| 652 
y Lexington, Ky....-.-.....| 244) 604| 410) 178| 640) 146| 325| 925) __0|__78| 632| 997| 829| 755] 642 
in ae <a 244) 682|"377| 644| 718! 78] 247|1003|_78|__0|_692|1067| 814] 740] 720 
Mackinaw City............ 411| 788) 270| 771| 833] 632| 516/1064| 632| 692} _0| 730|1125|1103|1038 
LS GaSe ga 768} 588) 716) 627, 552|1009| 984| 196|"997|1067) 730] _0| 392| 410| 857 
New Haven............... ~726| 284)"797| 322] 248| 683] 711| 196) 829| 814|1125| 392|_0|_74| 402 
UC eee. 652| 210) 723| 248|"174| 609) 667| 213) 755| 740/i103| 410] _74|__0| 328 
LOM WIS .-m inane od +0 790\ 274| 956| 267| 310| 496] 775| 552) 6421 720|1138| 857| 4021 328| 0 
eee eens eases cep FN AFI 8501 207) STN SU) Cfol one) Geel (20138! So chAC See ee 
Ss > 4 oe a g 
a x= | 4 = so] s a a) E fo} Ss | 
am = Sig a ? =| ola oO .| m o, . ’ 83 
| cuy. $| 2 |2.|24/ee|2,| 2) ,|S4] 2 | | ¢ | Syl Boles 
= | 8 | ES) Sei) $0) Se) ez | 84) 22) 7 | Ba] & | £5) sales 
lala |e |6 |e je la ja lela |é |e le |e 
640| 805| 371] 571| 108] 415] 548] 940 
at 170] 348] 791)"306| 417) 485| 78) 619 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 460) "711| "773 |" 504)" 547|"179| 363/651) "908 
Hagerstown, Md... 156| 158) 602| 447] 806| 178| 334| 208| 386| 770) 340| 455| 523|" 70| 657 
Harrisburg, Pa... _..|__97| 220)" 528| 373) 732/222) 264)"134| 312\"827| 270| 453| 584|"115| 583 
Huntington, W. Va........|_580| 329) 954| 798/1189| 408|" 609) 627| 747| 501| 763] 277| 656| 437| 949 
Indianapolis...............| 683| 365] 930] 856|1164/ 668| 583) 655| 805| 247) 667 232| 631| 593|i073 
Lake George, N. Y.........| _319| 547| 275| 230) 376| 572) 256) 257) 148/1159/" 169|" 662| 437] 464| 180 
596|1023| 355| 682| 282| 644/ 583/1086 
728| 878| 277| 740| 342| 704| 661\1146 
. ~959|1089| 763] 807] 371| 630] 847] 912 
Montreal, Can.............| 516] 713|"284| 437|_180|'769| 316) 390) 356/1231) 253) 660) 353) 660) 182 
New Haven, Conn........-| 170| 506| 270) 115) 480/" 420) 353) 216) 64) 958) 266) 714] 538) 312) 266 
pw WOK. A. oes =: — 96|"402|"344| 190) 554) 347) 332| 145) 138) 640) 264) 914) 516) 238) 340 
Norfolk, Va.............,.| 233| 445| 672( 517! 882109! 575! 360] 466! 9971 497| 670! 7271 1971 668 
coe ies FA 
B13, 3 aie] aie 
2 |g gal B] ei. 
eal By BES| E| Ee les 
BA | 5 ic & | & |6r 
ma |e A |G A 
EQOVIGERCE Et Aectns-ce 1. | COA) Aue) COS) SEl) Pls) Coe eee ae lens lone eee lo eel ee ee 
@yulepee, ‘Can... 50.5. .5..-~.| YEO! 408) Sey! CVD ee eee ee a ee eee ee 


VELOCITY OF SOUND. 
“How far away was that flash of lightning?” is Speed of sound (feet per second) in other mediums— 


@ common question. 4 ions water. : 

through hot summer air (100°) at 1,266 feet | 15 420 to 17,390; steel, cast, '16,360; ky, 

ean Th zero weather sound flies through dry | 39'g90; brick, 11,980; eon ie to bare clay 
air at 1,088 to 1,150 feet a second. rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to 6,890: silver, 


: a A 


ln ,708; vapor at 60 d |, 5,657; - 
The answer is that sound | ce one vapor, 4 8 D egrees 
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AUTO TOURING DISTANCES (Continued) 


ala $ ms} eel apes AE eS Wires Ss a 

& | be cel =| “4 a 2g =| oO .| 2 S. tees: oS 

City. 3 |2.|8s|24| Sa| 2 ,| B"| 2 .| B81 35| a" | S | el ac| se 

a 22) BS | Sei] 80) S>| $2) sa] a| a £2) 3 | 50| 30\ae 

ale |f |& |S |e |e ta le ja j@ Le je |e ie 

Philadelphia, Pa..........- 0| 317| 440] 286] 649] 251| 331] 127] 234] 930) 264) 541) 499) 143) 436 
Pittsburgh, Pas... ss... 317| _0| 646| 492| 893| 350| 313) 290) 640) 612| 398) 241) 360) 256) 742 
Portland, Me..............| 440] 646] 0| 156) 357] 691| 509] 488) 201/1376) 422) 880) 637) 583) 102 
Providence, R.T........... 286| 492/156] 0| 471) 693] 398) 262/" 82/1103) 113) 769} 577) 428) 226 
Quebec, Cans. .oss---e ees 649| 893) 357| 471| 0} 948] 496| 570| 416|1411| 433] 840) 533) 840) 255 
Richmond, Va............- 251| 350) 691| 692/948} 0] 487| 370} 485} 909] 529] 591) 638) 108) 687 
Rochester, N. Y............| 331] 313] 509) 398) 496} 487|" 0) 204) 317] 830] 87) 378) 180) 378| 452 
(Stone Cole i ogee 127] 290| 488] 262| 570) 370) 204) 0} 250/ 802) 137] 523) 372) 261) 452 
Springfield, Mass.......-. 234|540| 201) 82) 416| 485| 317| 250) 0/1052) 230) 688} 496) 376) 202 
Stimiowls, Mo. ..c. 0-2 so 930| 612\1376|1103|1411| 909| 830] 802|1052| 0} 910] 479) 885) 840/1320 
Syracuse, N. Y.............| 264| 398] 422] 311] 433| 529) 87| 137] 230] 910] 0) 463/ 263) 420) 365 
Toledo, O.................| 541| 241] 880] 769] 840) 591| 378] 523] 688) 479] 463) 0} 307) 497| 844 
Moronto, Canc .We. an 499| 360) 637| 577| 533| 638) 180| 372] 496) 885] 263) 307) 0) 530) 535 
Washington, D.C.......... “143| 256] 583| 428) 840| 108] 378) 261| 376| $40) 420) 497| 530} 0) 578 
White Mountains..........| 436! 742! 102| 226] 255! 687| 452\ 4521 20211320! 365| 8441 535! 5781 0 


The distances in all of the auto touring routes are subject to slight 


variations on account of detours. 


THE PARIS OF 


THE ROMANS. 


(By George Slocombe in the New York Herald Tribune. 


The city which of all modern cities most frequently 
has been compared to the Babylon of the ancients is 
almost the youngest of the capitals of the Old World. 

While the Greeks and the Egyptians were still 
marveling at the}Jmonuments bequeathed to them by a 
remote and magnificent antiquity the southern coast 
of Gaul lay bare indeed to the greedy gaze and ravish- 
ing hand of the Phoenicians. The ruddy coast, 
bathed by the familiar blue waters of that inland sea 
which washed the shores of all the charted world, 
tempted them to land, and land they did, from their 
dark galleys. 

Their swarthy skins, their flashing eyes, may yet be 
identified in the people of the coast between Marseilles 
and Nice. But behind the smiling hills lay all Gaul, a 
land hidden with dark forests, a dim and murmurous 
unknown. And the adventure of piercing those 
secret pce of subduing the wild races that in- 
habited them, the Phoenicians left to the Romans. 
ne or retreated before a peril that the soldiers 

raved. 

When Marseilles had long been a Roman city, and 
before it a Phoenician city, the Paris that the Romans 
later Knew as Lutetia was but at most a collection of 
fishermen's huts near a fjord on the Seine. 

Provence was already a thriving colony of traders 
and cultivators, whose crops of wheat and oil and wine 
went annually by galley across the smooth and 
treacherous sea to Rome, or were stored in secret 
shad in’silo or earthen jar, along the important new 

ines of communication rapidly extending northward 
along the Rhone, and northwestward along the Loire 
to Brittany. 

In the shadow of the beautiful old castle of Am- 
boise, in Touraine, a wine merchant will still show you 
the enormous brick-lined silos cut out of the rocky hill 
by the first Roman garrison. 

They were entered from above, and the narrow 
aperture of each bottle-shaped granary was sealed and 
hidden in the paved floor of the fortress. The silos 
have served yarious and strange purposes in the 
twenty centuries since they were first constructed by 
a arineat garrison commander foreseeing a day of 


peril. 

‘They have served as dungeons, into which a luckless 
man was lowered. and forgotten. And more cheer- 
fully as wine cellars. Even at this late day they are 
in ne Ho reservation. 

en, In the course of the first century before 
Christ, the Romans came up the Marne to its con- 
fluence with the Seine, they found a settlement of 
Gauls already in existence on the narrow island in the 
Seine between the four hills of Montmartre, the 
epee: Chaumont, Montparnasse and Sainte Gene- 
vieve. 

In the year 53 B. C. Caesar mentioned the settle- 
ment of Lutetia, whose inhabitants he described as 
Parisil. It was to the island city that he summoned 
the leaders of the Gaulish tribes to receive. their 
submission. 


And when in that year, the Parisii, true forerunners 
of the Parisians of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, rebelled against the domination of the alien 
armies, they were crushed by Caesar's general, 
Labienus, in a battle in which the protagonists, like 
Paris students 2,000 years later, struggled on the 
slopes of what is now the Boulevard Saint Michel. 

For the curious history of the Boul’ Mich’ goes 
farther back than Murger. 

The Romans, like the Gauls, at first confined their 
city to the narrow island which still bears that name, 
the Ile de la Cite. And there they built a palace 
which harbored several emperors and from which 
Jutian set out to battle with Constantine. The island 
was then fortified with ramparts. 

It contained, besides the palace of the emperors, 
the barracks of the garrison and the houses of the 
merchants, a temple to Jupiter, on whose altar 
traders and passing boatmen sacrified offerings of 
wine and corn. 

_-or there was good wine grown in Paris then. The 
hillsides of Auteuil and Suresnes yielded a nectar that 
appealed even to the fine palate of the Emperor 
Julian, jaded perhaps with the heavy aromatic wines 
of the Capri or the Greek Islands, and the heavy, 
harsh wines of Rome. 

At Suresnes to this day, on the hillside which con- 
tains the American Cemetery, a red wine is grown 
that the Mayor and Municipal Council offer with 
considerable pride to visitors. It is the last of the 
wines of Paris. 

Under Constantine, Lutetia extended on the left 
bank of the Seine. The R 
to their passion for public games, built a large amphi- 
theater, of which the relics may still be seen in the 
Arenes de Lutéce. 


oman legionaries, faithful _ 


The rich traders and the Roman notables gradually _ 


deserted the little island fortress on the river for the 
clearer air and wider view to be enjoyed on the hill 
of Sainte Genevieve. 

And their white villas, Roman in pattern like every- 
thing that they built, in their unescapable loyalty of 


ne 


n> 


the Roman in exile, rapidly covered the heights which — 
looked northwards to the Temple of Mars, on the — 


crest of what is now Montmartre. 
For some notable or other, and legend has it for the 
Emperor Julian himself, the Romans or their en- 


tion of the Boulevards St. Michel and 
It was such a palace as had never been built in Gaul 
before or since, a palace with the magnificent baths 
* Of al that’s lend 

splendor only the ruins of the baths 
remain. Their blackened stones may be seen in the 
space adjoining the Cluny Museum. 

Their discoloration bears tribute to the sacrifice 
that the sun loving legionaires made when they 
marched northward into exile out of the white cities 
of the Mediterranean into exile and the mists, t 
rain, the gray skies of the barbarian. ’ 


i 
a 
slaved Gauls built a great palace at the present junc- 4 
t. Germain. — 
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Distances, by Water, From New York City. 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


The data used in the following table of distances by wat 
r are compiled from the records of the United States Hydresrapile Ofiee eee 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY (THE BATTERY) TO: 


Place—Route and Season. 


Stat 

Aarhus, ey Sap dee E. bound. . 4,208 

Summer; E. bound............ 4,404 

Acajutia, Sal... 3,282 

+ Acapulco, Mex.—Via Panama Canai 3,965 

Via Magell. Str. 13,270 
Adelaide, © st Via Panama, 

€ 4 12,557 

vies St ale & ae Town. 14,567 

Aden, Arabia—Winter; E. bound. 7,509 

Summer; E. bound............ 7,530 

Ajaccio, Corsica—Winter: E. bound 4,566 

Summer; E. bound. 4,587 


ag at sae St. ‘Vincent, 4 


Amsterdam, Neth. pak Sancatt E. 
bound . =e 
Summer; E. bound. 
a Angra, Azores—Winter; E. bound. 
7 Summer; E. bound. 
Antilla, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass. 
Antofagasta, Chile — Via Panama 
SHIH a ott eo ING 3 ~ a wae ool 
Antwerp, Belg.— Winter; E. bound 
Summer; E. bound. 
Aquin Bay, Haiti—Via Crooked T. 


ea 
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C00 ee 
wont 


& Windward Passages....... 1,663 
Arica, Chile—Via Panama Canal.. 4,535 
Auckland, N.Z.—Via Panama Canal 9,821 
Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via Crooked I. 
& Windward Passages........ 1,666 
PERSIE RY MEDD orc Shs oo. Ss cue a. orale 4,709 
Bahia Blanca, Argentin. 7,087 
Bahia Honda, tee ig “bd; outside 1,412 
¢ Baltimore, Md., 476 
Barbados oS eg SWiheaes 2,106 
Barcelona, Spain—Winter: E, eee 4,283 
Basse Terre _Guadeloi W.I. Viz sae 
res uadeloupe, a 
Anegada P: : - 1,870 
: Basse Terre, “St.  Gintist. Eo we 1. 
‘ Via Anegada Passage.......... 1,763° 
Belize, B. a via Str. of Fla; 8. bd. 1,962 
Bermuda (Five Fath. Hole Anch. Ni 784 
Bishop's ee (lat. 49° 50’ No., 
ee 6° 27’ W.)—Winter; E. bd. . 3,379 
Summer; E. bound............ 495 
Bluefields, Nicaragua 
Via Crooked I. and Wind. Pass. . 2,304 
Bocas del Toro, dock SH — Via 
Crooked I. and Wind. Pass... 2,358 
Bombay, India—Winter; E. bound; 
Via Suez Canal... .......<0 9,413 
Summer; E. bound; Via Suez Canal 9,434 
Bordeaux, Fr.— Winter; E. bound. . 3,735 
Summer;-E. bound............ 3,821 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A.—Via Cavs 
Cod Canal & L. I, Sound. 269 
Via Ambrose Ch. Vineyard Sd., 
& Pollock Rip Slue.......... 351 
eee Nantucket Light Vessel. . 435 
Via. L, I. & Vineyard Sounds & 
: Pollock Rip Slue............ 334 
Boulogne, Fr.—Winter; E. bound. . 3,743 
C4 Summer; E. bound. 5 ey 3,859 
Bremen, Germ.—Winter; E. bound 4,178 
Summer; E. bound 4,294 
Brunswick, Ga., U.S. A.......... 859 
Buenaventura, Col. 8 Fis Panama 
CONES CS athe Ce eee eee 2,728 
_ Buenos Aires, Arg.—Direct . 761 
rs ia Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, & Montevideo. . é 6,914 
- Cadiz, bagi Bae E. bound. 3,629 
Summer; B. POU ose eet 649 
ealcurts, Ind. Pwinter: B. bound; 
ia. Suez Can.; S. of Sokotra I. 11,304 
summer ae pound; Via Suez 
11,324 
973 
3,873 
11,070 
478 
514 


Caragues River, Ecuad.—Via Pan- 
Cartagena, Col.—_Vii 
ena, Col.—V a Crook 
& WwW indward P tee an i i 


E. pound, Via Sue 
oe Canal; 3 of Sokotra I. : 
‘olon. f —Via Crooked TI. 

Windward Pass & 


Summer; E. bound. 
Copenhagen, Den. —Winter: 
eo ie es a 


Esmeraldaé, 
Canal 
Eten, Peru—Via Panama Canal... . 
Fall River, Mass., U. S. A.—Via 
Long island Sound . 
TaENAEYS Cyprus .—Winter; ‘E. 


Summer; E. bound...... 
Fastnet (lat. 51° 20/ Ny, ‘long. 
9° 36’ W.)—Winter; E. bound . 
Summer; E. bound. 
ada ‘(orta). Azores—Crossing 
. 47° W. in Lat. 40° 30’N, 
Tecuandiia Pla. We AscAs axe pacn 
Fishguard, Wales—-Winter: E. es 
Summer; E. bound. 
Fiume, A. H.— Winter; E. bound.. 
Summer; E. bound. 
Fort de France, Martinique, Wiad I— 
Via Anegada Pass. . ah 
Fort Pond Bay, N. Y., U. | 
Via Long Island Sound. ..... 
Fortune Island, Bahamas........ 
Funchal, Madeira—Great Circle... 
Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—S. bound; 
Outside; 8. of Dry Tortugas. . 
Galway, cs — Winter; E. dior 
Summer; E. bound. ay 
Genoa, It. “Winter; EL bound. 
Summer; E. bound. 
Georgetown, Brit. Guiana. 
Gibraltar—Winter; E E, bound. ‘ 
Summer; EF. bound . ‘ : 
Gibraltar, St, 0 of fae 35° 67° ee 
long 5' W.)—Winter: 
nT: rs ne i Sitar 
Summer; B, bound 
Glasgow, Scot. a be &, bound. 
Summer; E. bound 
Goteborg, Swed. —wWinier; E. bound 
Summer; EF. Maes nd. Pe ARN 
Greenport, N. Y., U. Be 


City to the ports nam 
Navy Department. 7" S 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 
oS lambure, Ger.— Winter; E. pone 
Summer; E. bound. 
_ Hampton Roads, Va., TESA se 
_ Hayte, Fr.— Winter; E. bound. 
‘Summer; E. bound 
Hongkong —Winter: 1 * pound Via 
~~ Suez Canal: S. of Sokotra 
ummer; i. bound: Via Suez 
Canal: S. of Sokotra I.. 
Panama, San Francisco, 
Yokohama & Shanghai. . 


hama and Shanghai 
Via Panama, Honolulu, Guam & 


Manila 
‘Via, Suez “Canal, Colombo, & 
_._ Singapore; Winter; E. bound. 
Via. ‘Suez Canal, Colombo, Singa- 
pore; Summer ; B. bound 
eet lulu, Haw. oasiees 
wellan Str 
a, Isthmus of Tehuante 
gouime, eats anama 
a Magellan Str. . 
_Jaksonvie Fla., U.S.A 
Haiti—vVia Crooked I & 


Be} 
i ata, Gr.— Winter; E. bound. 
_ Summer; BE. bound 
West, Fia., U. e A—ouiside; 
ound... 


Banal: 


er; 0 
Ven.—Via Diese Pass. . 
xt ons 3 oma 


é! 
ae Pe a Straits of 
‘ “Florida; 8. bound 


a Magellan Str. 
Tal a (Va 7 Harb.) —Wint 


a, Hono 
Win er; BE. bound, vis Suez 
Sokotra I... 


Canal; S. of 
‘8 ) . bound; 
Canali 1S. of Sokotra I.. 


Suez Canal, Aden, Colombo, 
a _ & Singapore; Winter; E. bound 
Via Suez Canal, Aden. Colombo, & 
DpBingenens: Summer; E. bound. 
uez Canal, Colombo, & 
- NSipgnpore: Winter; 5, bound. 
a Suez, Colombo, & Singapore: 
Summer; E. bound. 
ei Moos Bou.— Via Panama Canal. 
Bh aati Ven.—Via La Guaira & 
Curacao 
‘Via Mayaguez, P. R., La Guaira 
Curacao . 
“Mare. ee (Navy Yard), 
S. A.—Via Panama Sar 
Manga Ue, pes Mar Bay), Ven.— 
Via Vi Pi 


42 
- Mathew ‘Town, Great ‘Tnagua, 1! 
Me W.I., Via Crooked I. Passage. . 


4,930 
-.| 12,818 


4,190 
4,208 


11,364 
11,555 
12,620 


11,853 
11,540 


11,521 
11,539 
11,572 
11,590 
11,562 
11,580 

2,611 


14,533 


13,649 
13,289 


13,267 
13,288 
13,326 
13,346 
13,314 
13,335 

07 


2,566 
2,598 
6,080 
2,164 
4,485 
4,506 


1,388 


| Mazatlan, Mex. Oy ia Pitman Coed 


Nixa naiex) P.R. 1,402 
4) 023 | 
Melbourne, Aust.—Via Cape of] - 
Good Hope. 
Via Magellan Str. 
Via Panama Canal 
Via Panama & Tahiti 
Via Panama, Tahiti & Sydney . 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
Adelaide . 
; E. bound: Via Suez Canal 
: pou ViaSuez Canal 


Monte Cristi, D. R.... rT 
Montevideo, ‘Uruguay—Direct . 
Via Barbados, Pernambuco, Bahia 
& Rio de Janeiro . 
Naples, It.—Winter; E. bound... 
Summer; = bound. 
Nassau, N. I.—Via NE. Provi- 
dence Channel 
New. Orleans, La., U.S. 
bound; Outside; S. 
Tortugas, & via S. W. Pass 
. bound; Outside; S. of Dry 
Tortugas & via S. Pass.. 
Newport, R. L., U.S. A- —Via ‘Long 
sland Sound 
Outside Long Island 
Newport News, Va., ao 8 
Norfolk, Va., U. 
Neuvitas, Guba Via Crooked I. 


Odessa, Rus.— Winter; E. Deva 
Summer; E. bound. 

Paiti, Peru—Via Panama Canal. 

Panama, C. Z.—Via Crooked I. & 


Para, Brazil—Great os 
Paramaribo, Guiana 
hisia ee ee U.S. 

Out of Dry Tortugas, 
Pentland Firth (lat. 58° 42’ N.; lon 
3° W.)—Winter; E. b 

Barna E. pau. 
Pernambuco, ete 


Philadel; hia, hd Keng: ye 
Plymouth, Eng. —Winter: rE. herad 
Summer; E. bound. 
Pointe a Pitre, Guadaloupe, W.L.: 
Ponce, P. R.—Via Mona Pass. 
Port Antonio, i 
Crooked I. & Windward Pass. 
Port au Prince, Haiti—Via Crooked 


Passage. ou... sa epee oe 
Port oe Cuba—Via Crooked I. 
ass. 
Port Buenaventura, Col. — Via 
Crooked I. & Windward Passa- 
ges, Panama Canal & Balboa. 


Port Castries, St. Lucia, W. I.—Vial 
Aneg: ada P. 


Summer; E. boun 
Port Gibrara, C Cuba vis ‘Crooked 


P. 
Port Limon, C. R.—Via Crooked ag 
& Windward Pass 
Port Lobos, Mex...... 
Port Natal (Durban), AR: 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, “Wey Tee 


Port "Townsend, Wash., U. 8. A 
Via Panama ra San Re 


Via aaiaaie Strait : 
ay ga tan) Dow =n Via 


Place—Route and Season. 


| SS ee 
eer eebe—VisOreaked I. Pass. 14 ane pe Tom Ri ey beceec ~ ao 
Sioraatons ‘Mass., WeecAt 2.5 ra aie 
Via Ambrose Channel, Vineyard S.A 
Sound & Pollock RipSlue.....| 274] 316 ||Sydney. Aust.—Vin Cape of Good 
‘Puerto Barrios, Guat.—Via Straits MODS. oss tant 
of Florida; S. bound.........| 1,804] 2,077 || Via Magelian Str’)! 11111111." 


Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. |_| 12/402 16; 433 
Via St. Vincent, Cape of Good 7 


- 1,944 | 2,239 Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne. . 
& ViaSuezCanal;Winter;E.bound . 
-- oe i a aa 2,488 | 2,865 ViaSuez Canal; Summer; E. bound 


6,947 | 8,000 Sa oe as — Via shapes: 


960 
1,321 | 1,521 via ‘Magellan Str. 


‘ Queenstown, Ire-—Winter;E.bound} 2,876 | 3/312 ||Talcahuano, Chile — 

oo. _ pumimer; i. bound........,..- 2,988 | 3,441 Canal. 4,822 
‘ BIO CEMANGINO, BY... oc oy ieee ens 4,770 | 5,493 || Tientsin, China—Via Panama, San , 
-_—s Roseau, ounthise. Spo eae 1,670 | 1,924 Francisco, Yokohama, Inland ‘ 
; Sea & S. of Quelport I!....... 11,263 
| DOU Sn, «os nner teen eee 3,387 3,900 || Trinidad (Dragon's Tories lat. 10° 

a ies = DOGS Seis wee ous 3,4 4,016 43’N., long.61° 45’ W.), W. 1.— 

rs" enorme. Gren. . 5 ose + ease - 1,842 | 2,121 Via Anegada Pass. . 1,921 
y St. John, N. B.—Via L. I, eouad 4 Tumaco, Col—Via Panama Canal.| 2/439 


Via Nantucket Lightvessel . 
‘a St. Johns Harb., paticus, Ww. 
aa Via Anegada Pass........... 


greso and Tampico.......... 2,183 
Valdivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal 


560 
545 628 Tuxpam, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- 
1,810 


2 St. Pierre, Martitiae: W. L—Via Valparaiso, Chile—Via Panama ‘ 
, Anegada P Paes BL) oes Mana sey, oo: wea ee 4,633 
Ree OINRS Wo Tos. oo pes ns bere ee Via Magellan SOr.5 Ai oA 3, 380 
7 St. Vincent (Porto aca ame Cape Vancouver, B. C.—Via . Peas 
a Verde Is... Canal . ne -| 6,049 
Samana Bay, Dominican Rer me 1 W. x Via Magellan Str... 2221220002! 13,920 
San Diego, Cal., U. 8. —Via Vera Cruz, Mex.—Via Habana, 
ernie CANA ok cee 4 259 Cuba & Progreso, Mexico.... . 
Via Magellan Str. . Vera Cruz, Mex.—Direct........ 
San Francisco, Cal., U. 8. A- —via Vigo, Sp.—Summer; E. bound. 
Panama Canal. Winter; E. bound. 
Via Magellan Str. a Virgin Pass. me 18° “20° 'N., ‘long. 
Via Cape Horn. OOF" W.) Wi. Lns.2o ene 
ether) uat.—Via Panama Canal| 2/903 Valdivostok, Siberia Via Panama 
pagel - Lee ap ae Se ee Canal & Tsugaru Str......... 
«gan Juan, Site cit «ke ie ainda 9 tegs 1,399 Washington, er ee U.S. A.. 
San J mae Norte (Greytown), Wellington, N. Z.—Via Cape Town 
t Nie The Crooked I. & Wind- & Rhum 


b. 
Rene A eS Sacra Kee Via Cape Town and ‘Composite. : 


Via Panama & Tahiti.......... 
Sanchez, Dominican Rep., W. I Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... 
Santa Marta, Col.—Via Crooked T. Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 
eS ee 5 Melbourne. 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound 
Sates 29 = ViaSuez Canal; ‘Summer; E.b 

Wilmington, N. rit U.S.A ake 

Windward Passage Ot aye 10’ N. 
Santos, 3 Breall a 


. L—vV 
, Ravana Col.—Via Crooked I. & 
indward Pass..........-.. beso iepaeea areca! ‘Good Hope 
aaa By, Wt SO Mis wo ae, acs 700 806 Via Panama Canal . 


Seattle, Wash.—Via Panama Canal Via Panama & San Francisco. 
Via Magellan Str.............. 16,023 Via Panama & Honolulu. 
hai, China—Via Cape of Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound 
DOS ah. = ania Mela ee. fs Via Suez Ganal;Summer;E. eo 13, ‘074 


TASER ee ey apore, Hongk 
‘ H Winter; E. bound........... 13,539 | 15,591 

Via Suez ‘Canal, Coloma, Sing- A oe 

apore, Hongkong & Shanghai; 


. Via Pan., Honol. ae : ea be Summer; E. bound . 13,557 


- Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. be dj} 12,361 | 14,234 || Yucatan Channel (lat. ei 50" N,, | : 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer; 12,379 | 14,255 long. 85° 03’ W.), T.—Out- ‘ae 
avs Suez Canal, Colombo, og orem 2 bound; vin ‘Straits A a. 
& Hongkong; Summer; Lorde. cht fs 1,366 | 1,573 — 
1: 0) OA eos a eee heats 12,498 | 14,392 NEW YORK (NAVY YARD), * 
via shes nos Babes ee piste ean (Navy Yard)—Via 
‘ re and Hongkong; Summer; 0) = 
Et i itely (Ia Dene 12,516 | 14,413 Fone Rip Slue, L. I. & Vine- 


yi yard Bounds. jo ete e 288 332, 
eee Cent toe ee ee 12, Georgetown, Mitra ches 68: 
ae New London: Conn. Vnavalseation)s 
penance RPE IGte ty aka. wlect aft tie 12,522 Via Long I. Sound.......... 103 
: Via Suez ‘Cauats Winter; E. bound | 10,154 3 || Philadelphia, Pa., U. 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer:E. bound | 10,172 ef a eee Be rote 


= Maik suad distances in the United States— | Brit. Col., 88 hours; to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 43 hours. — 
These are subject to Lead changes owing to air- The famous dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, in 
mail ele which being extended in every August 1929, brought passengers, mail, an freight 
peeecion, end also owing to to different routings of m #rederichshafen to Lakehurst, N. J., in 93 
fae or Jess than 4 days, by way of the Azores. 
~or oy The same balloon took mail, etc., from Lakehurst” 
to Frederichshafen, on the return trip, in 55 hours 7 i 
oa minutes, or considerably less than 3 days. te 


oO 
S, urs; to New Orleans, A letter by airplane and steamship in 1929 4q 
fy Austin, Te. un to Vancouver. ' from Berlin to New York City in 7 days. 


“UNITED STATES. 
Baltimore—The first use of electric motive power 
on the railroads in this country was on the Balti- 
_ more and Ohio Railroad in 1895 at Baltimore, 
Md. The main line of this railroad passes under 
the principal business portion of the city in tunnels 
which were completed in 1894. 
The main tunnel under Howard Street is over 
7,000 feet in length and represents one of the 
pioneer efforts leading up to present subway 
‘systems. Methods were originated of support- 
ing adjacent structures and of controlling quick- 
Sand and underground streams encountered dur- 
_ {ng construction. Through the quicksand areas, 
i the adjacent ground was solidified by forcing 
‘large quantities of cement grout into it. 
Electrical motive power was adopted to eliminate 
_ objectionable smoke and gases in the tunnels. 
_ Power was, at first, supplied from overhead wires, 
but in 1902 this was replaced by a third-rail 


‘system. 
The electrified section totals about seven miles 
in length. : 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has 2 tunnels under 
Baltimore: Union Tunnel, north of Union Sta- 
tion built by the Union Rauroad Company of 
Baltimore in 1871; a two-track tunnel, 3,400 ft. 
long, located under the bed of Hoffman Street 
See Bond Street to Greenmount Avenue. Balti- 
more Potomac Tunnels, south of Union Station, 
- built by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
mpany in 1873; two-track tunnels under Wil- 
son Street from North Avenue to Pennsylvania 
ie nue, 4,960 ft. long and under Winchester Street 
ck Fremont Avenue to Gilmore Avenue, 
2,190 ft., a total length of 7,150 ft. 
"Bend——Drains the Feather River in California, 
“miles; opened 1886. 
Bitter Root peeantaine (Montana and Idaho)— 
F 10, G00 feet long. 
| Busk vVanhoe Tunnel on the Colorado Midland 
R. 9,600 feet long, single track, under the 


Con inental Divide, in Lake and Pitkin Counties. 
.de aitton foe the Cascade Moun- 
Washington, 41,142 feet; o' ened in 1929. 

Cat ei Aqueduct—93 miles to N. Y. City, and 35 

\ sat of distributing tunnels deep down under the 

city itself; partly opened 1915, completely, 1917. 

“The: Shandaken Tunnel, a part ot the Catskill 

__ water supply system, is used to deliver the water 

t ce Schoharie Creek to the Ashokan reservoir. 

is 18.1 miles long, the longest tunnel in the 

world, It is concrete-lined, 10¢ feet wide and 

114% feet high, with a capacity of 600,000,000 
gallons a day; put in service Feb. ae 1924. 

| Croton Aqueduct—33 % miles to N. Y. City; opened 

Cumberland Mountains, 

feet_ long. 


es ‘Cumberland—Under 

f nessee, 8,000 
é x Detroit” (Mich. Central Ry.)—Under Detroit River. 
_ Gallitzin Tunnel, through the Alleghany Moun- 
tains at Gallitzin, 11 miles west of Altoona, Pa., 
is 3, ft. long; was built in 1854, for two tracks 
of ‘the Pennsylvania Railroad. In 1904 a new 
single track tunnel was built parallel with the 
old tunnel, through which is operated one west- 
bound track, another westbound track being 
operated through the old tunnel, replacing the 
‘ pd gee two tracks in order to give added clear- 
ance. The two eastbound tracks through the 
mountain use what is known as New Portage 
Tunnel, 1,610 {t. long, which was built by the 

State of Pennsyivania’ in 1855, and puri urdhased 

by” the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in anced 
a Colorado, 6 miles; opened 


y 33 miles the traveling distance between those 
cities. The bore, 39,560 ft. 18S, ae in 1923 and 
holed-through on Feb. 18 was opened to 
train traffie in February, Took Ts tracks at the 
eastern end, near Tolland, are 9,198 ft. above sea 
level, and 9,085 feet at the western opening, near 

Irving. The dimensions of the main tunnel are 
24 feet high by 16 feet wide. The bore carries a 
_ single track, laid with 110-pound rail on treated 

oak ties with rock ballast. The project was started 

Tas H. Moffat, railway builder, who died in 


Roberts—From Gastineau aes at Be hin 
laska, into Silver Bow Basin, 1° 1-3 mile 


IMPORTANT TUNNELS OF THE WORLD. 
(For New York City Tunnels see elsewhere.) ‘ 


St. Clair—Under St. Clair River from Sarnia, Ont., 
to Port Huron, ich., 2 miles; opened 1391. 
Southern Pacific’ and Central Pacific Railroad 
tunnels: Chaisworth Park, through Coast Range 

Mountains, in Los Angeles County, Cal. 14 
miles; San Fernando, through Spur 1.32 miles. 
Strawberry—Through the Wasatch Mountains. 
Sutro—Drains the Comstock Lode in Nevada, 
434 miles; opened 1879. 


CANADA. 


Connaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under 
Rogers Pass. British Columbia: on Canadian 
Pacific Railway, double track, five miles long; 
completed 1916. 

Spiral—The tunnels on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, between Hector and Fields, B. C., con- 
sist of two spira! tubes, the westerly, 3,255 feet 
long, under Cathedral Mountain; and the east- 
erly, 2,921 feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with the 
Kicking Horse River between. 


EUROPE. 


A tunnel under the English Channel, connect 
Britain with France, and also one under the Strait o' 
Gibraltar, between Spain and Africa, were proposed 
by European financiers in 1929. The Strait is 9 miles 
wide; the channe!, 22 miles. The cost of a channel 
tube was estimated at $150,000,000. 
Alps.—Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains 

and extends from Langen to St. Anton, 634 miles; 

opened 1884. 

Col. des Montets—On the narrow-gauge electric rail- 
way from Fayet, France, to the Swiss frontier; 
ye gg 1882 meters (about 1% miles); opened in 


1918, 

Loetschberg—Through the Alps, in Oberland 
Switzerland, 47,685 feet; opened June 20, 1913, 
costing nearly $10,000, 000. 

Mont Cenis—Italy to France, under the Col de 
Frejus, 42,150 at opened 1871.. The line is elec- 
trified between Modane and Culoz 

Mont d’Or—Between_ France anti Switzerland. 
was bored through October 2, 1913. The tunnel | 
pierces the Jura Mountains from Fresne to Val- 
lorbe, and is 334 miles long. ; 

Nice-Cuneo—Under the Alps; opened for rail 
traffic in 1928. There are 2 tunnels on the line: 
one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus; one of 
3,888 metres under Mont Grazian. The entire 
route is 7644 miles in length. 

The French and Italian Governments arrived 
(1927) at an agreement to pierce a tunnel under 


Mont Blane for the construction of a new railway ~ 


line 32 miles long, from Aosta to St. Didier. 

Samport—In the Pyranees Mountains, from Pau, 
France, to Canfranc, in Spain; over 4 miles; 
opened’ in 1928. 

St. Gothard—Through the Alps, connects Goschenen 
with Airolo, in Syitzeriand, 48,927 feet; opened 
1881; now electrified. 

Simplon—Through the Alps, 64,971 feet; opened 
pat twin tunnel opened in 1921; both are elec- 


Wasserfluh—In the Alps, between Bunnadern 
and Lichtensteig, Switz., 2 miles, opened 1909. 
England.—Blackwell—Under River Thames, Eng- 

land, 144 miles; opened 1897. 
Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershire, 
ingland, 4% miles; opened 1886. 
Totley—England, miles. 

Woodhead—Liverpool to Birkenhead, England, 
under the River Mersey, 11,380 feet (vehicular). 
France.—Rove—The southern section of the Mar- 
seilles-Rhone canal in France. This piece of. 
engineering, declared the largest accomplished ane 

the building of the Panama Canal, was formally 

opened late in April, 1927, by the President of the 
Repubiic. The underground canal, which passes 
pemuen a rocky ridge for a distance of fetes rae’ 

has cost about 135,000,000 francs. Its greatest 

width is 72 % feet, iand the width'!of the water channel 
is 60 feet. The roof is 37% feet'above the water. 
Two 1,500-ton bargescan pass it without difficulty. 


canal which is eventually to join the Rhone River 
(at Arles) to Marseilie. The canal will be 
level throughout its entire length, except for a 
single lock at Arles. 


OTHER TUNNELS. 


Trans-Andine Ry. (South America) Tunnel—3 463 
yards long, 10,512 feet above sea level and affords 
direct communication between yore and 

Kholek Pass Tadie, Guetta to handed 
ojak Pass— a, etta to Landabar, 2 les. | 

Otira—In New Zealand. 534 miles, Ae Weal 


at sea _ 


| 
| 


| 
| 


; 


The “Tunnel du Rove’ is only part of the 50-mile — 


Noted Bridges. 


NOTABLE BRIDCEsS. 


Chan- 
nel 


RIVER. Location. Com- 
Span. | pleted. 

ueb 4560 9 
3 eteen Sine 3 1917 
Firt: cotland...,. 1,710 1890 
ASB os en: Queensboro. 1,182 9 
Pittsburgh 812 1904 
M fMemphis....... 790 1892 
Ohio. Sciotoville, O.. . 775 1918 
Ohio.. -|/Beaver, Pa... ... 769 1910 
Ohio. . Sewickley, Pa... 750 1910 
Ohio. -|Mingo June’t, O. 769 110 
Mississtp: -|Thebes, Ill... .. . 671 1905 
Colorado. . Red Rock, Cal 660 1880 


1,632 1924 

1,600 1904 

1,596 1883 

,000 Ld 

etme anche. ( Manhattan. .... 1,47 1909 

aoe eas 705; 1921 
Beieiie alvin wee (HDCINNAT .. .. . 4 1,057|1867,1898 

Ojuela, Mex.... at 1,030 1800 
eh eae Wheeling....... 1,010) 1849, 1862 

Cauca, 940 | 1894 


Colombia jaiouiiia; Digee D > 


*Under construction. 

The Kingston, N. Y. bridge carries a reinforced 
concrete deck that provides a roadway 22 feet wide 
between curbs and two sidewalks each 5 feet wide. 
The roadway is designed for the heaviest motor 
trucks, that is to say, for the heaviest highway 
traffic. A clearance of 90 feet for a width of 200 feet 
over the channel of Rondout Creek is provided. 

This structure forms a link, between Kingston 
and Sleightsburg, in the system of highways built by 
the State of New York adjacent to the west shore of 
the Hudson River. It is the first suspension bridge 
to be built by the State of New Yorkfand also the first 
of that type built since the completion, in 1909, of 
the Manhattan Bridge over the East River. 

The International Peace (toll) Bridge over the 
Niagara River, from Fort Porter, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Fort Erie, in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
was formally opened on Aug. 7, 1927. 

The bridge, of steel with five granite covered con- 
crete piers, is 4,400 feet long, with a vertical clear- 
ance Of 100 feet above the river, and a horizontal 
clearance of about 345 feet above Black Rock Canal, 
which parallels the Niagara, 

The Mid-Hudson Bridge, which is under construc- 
tion, leaves the junction of Chureh and Union 
Streets, Poughkeepsie, and crosses the Hudson River 
to the Town of Lloyd, Ulster County. 

The caisson on the east side was sunk 12 feet too 
far to the west, This discovery was made after 
months of work in righting it to a vertical position. 
The caisson then was 135 feet below the surface of 
the water. 

To move this great weight of steel and concrete 
ten feet to the east through stiff clay was an impos- 
sibility, and any method of adding ten additional 
feet to the east side of the caisson would have re- 
quired at least another year, with consequent incon- 
venience to highway traffic for that time and a loss 
of revenue to the State from tolls estimated at not 
less than $1,000,000. 

It was finally agreed to move the east tower five 
feet to the west, so that the bridge could be completed 
with a saving in time of at least one year and the 
only structural change necessary would be the 
shortening by two and one-half feet of a few of the 
steel members at the center of the bridge and a slight 
change in the steel construction at the east abutment. 

Total length of the structure—4,072 feet. 

The main span is 1,500 feet clear between piers 


with a 750 foot approach span on each side. 


Clearance above mean high water——135 feet. 
Height of towers above mean high water—308.5 


feet. 
Diameter of cables—sixteen and three-quarter 


ches. : 
Estimated Gost—approximately $6,000,000. 
The corner stone was laid at Poughkeepsie by 


Gov. Smith, Oct. 9, 1925. 


The only highway bridge across the Hudson River 
south of Albany is the one 34% miles north of Peeks- 
kill, which extends from Anthony's Nose on the east 
side of the river to Bear Mountain Park on the 


west shore. It is a toll bridge and built by private 


SP aenatruction was begun in May, 1923. ‘The span 


was opened to public traffic-on Nov. 27, 1924. 
o 


te 
4 
a . - 


RIVER, 


DONATES ate ce Niagara Falls 
Colorado....... Topock, Ariz 
Cuyahoga, . Cleveland....... 
WNiagara........ Niagara Falls 
Connecticut. . N. Walpole, N.H 
Mississippi... . St. Louis (Hads) 
Harlem... .3...., Wash’gt’n B'dge 
Mississippi... . . ouls oa. 
SIMPLE TRUSS. 
Hudson..:..... Castleton, N. Y. 
pene ee a es Metropolis, Il... , 
Mississippi... ..]St. Louis....... 
St. Lawrence... .]Quebec......... 
Milams Gos... Eliz’b’thtown, O 
DHE Fx) S523: Louisville, Ky... 
MD een sa Cincinnati...... 
Delaware Philadelphia. ./ 
SUR Sk are sis 3,2 Cairo, Tho 
Niagara River . .| Buffalo-Ft. Erie, 
BAS CULE Cate 5. eel 
DRAWSPAN. 


Chicago River... 


Total length, 2,257 ft.; length of span, 1,632 ft.; 
diameter of cables, 18 in. Width of roadway, 38 ft.; 
width of each sidewalk 5 ft.; number of wires in 
each cable, 7,252; height of towers, 350 ft.: clear 
height above river, 155 ft.; steel in bridge, 12,552 tons. 

The highway bridge over the Delaware River, 
connecting Philadelphia, Pa., and Camden, N. eB 
was begun Jan. 6, 1922, and was opened to the 
public by the Delaware River Bridge Joint Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania and New Jersey on July 
4, 1926. It is a toll bridge—the world’s largest sus- 
pension bridge 

In 1929 the State of New York completed a toll 
bridge over Lake Champlain, between Crown Point, 
N. Y., and Chimney Point, Vt. The structure, cost- 
ing about $1,200,000, is 2,200 feet long, with 800 feet 
in approaches. It affords a direct link between the 
Adirondack and the Green and the White Mountains. 

The suspension bridge over the Menai Straits, 
Wales, between the Isle of Anglesea and the Caernar- 
yonshire coast, was commenced in 1819 and opened 
in Jan. 1826. 

A chain-bridge was erected across the Tees, near 
ee Deter: in Yorkshire, England, about the year 


In 1796, a suspension-bridge was erected over 
Jacob's Creek, near Greensburgh, Westmoreland 
County, Penn., and this seems to be the first im- 
portant bridge of this nature in modern times. 

The first timber bridge in Europe was built by 
Julius Caesar. 

The first iron bridge ever constructed was over the 
Severn, at Colebrook-dale in Shropshire, England. 
The metal for it was cast at the Colebrook-dale 
foundries by Abraham Darby in 1777. The chord 
was 100 feet, and the arch nearly a semi-circle, com- 
posed of five iron ribs. 

A wooden bridge was built over the Rhine, at 
Schauffhausen, in 1758. It was 364 feet long and 
i8 feet wide. The French destroyed it in 1799. 

The Roman Emperor, Trajan, built a stone 
bridge over the Danube, near Warhel, in Hungary. 
It rested on 20 piers and about 4,500 feet long. 

One of the most ancient bridges of Modern Europe 
is that on the Rhone at Avignon. It was constructed 
by a religious society called *‘The Brethren of the 
Bridge’; which was established upon the decline of 
the second, and the beginning of the third, race of 
the kings of France, when the state fell into confusion, 
and no protection was afforded to travellers, especially 
in passing rivers. The bridge was commenced 1176, 
and completed in 1188. It consisted of 18 arches— 
the span of the largest arch was 110 ft. 9 in., and it 
was 45 ft. 10 in. high. 

In the same year that witnessed _the commence- 
ment of this bridge, was old London Bridge begun by 
Peter of Colechurch who was probably a member of 
the widely dispersed fraternity of the ‘Brethren of 
the Bridge.”’ Previous to the erection of this struc- 
ture, which was completed in the reign of John, 
A.D, 1209, a bridge of wood existed, built in the reign 
of Ethelred II., between the years 993 and 1016. 
In-1163, it was rebuilt of timber. 

The art of bridge-building was cultivated in Bri- 
tain from an early period. The oldest. structure of 
this kind is the Gothic triangular bridge at Croyland, 
in Lincolnshire; built, it is said. in 860. 


768 Noted Dams and Aqueducts. 
——————— GREAT DAMS OF MODERN TIMES. 

~~ Name and Location of Dam; When Opened. | Height.| Length orage 

Feet. Feet. M l 4 


1 by Engineers’ Corps, U. 8. Army, for Navigation—_ 


Ba ahs 4 
Twin City (Mississippi River, below Minneapolis) . 38 NTN, "rs eietage crate iL; 3,000 
et No 17 (black Warrior River, Ala.)........+.--+:- ‘ 81 PEO a ee cecteeee ae 3,106,000 
Built by Engineers’ Corps, U. S. Army, for Power and Naviga- at : “ 
- thon— c . . S 
’ Wilson (Muscle spol). Pee bp te ....Unfinished| 142 | 4,500 |........... 51,000,000 — 
he City of New York for er Supply— ' ; 
Maen pan olive: Bridge, N. Y., Catskill Watershed) . et ie 
- Schoharie(SchoharieCo.,N.Y., Catskill Watershed) . 12,300,000 — 


- Kensico (Westchester Co., N. Y., Bronx and Byram id Zr | 
, ceed es aa ett ye toe, aie shana a yee ato ates on seve, Hy 0! tte i 


Fi oton Falls (Westch’r Co., N. Y., Croton W’t’rsh’d).. ,319, 
; Recor Lake (Westeh’r Co., N. Y., Croton W’t’rsh’d).. 9,337,000 
3,890,000 aj 


uilt by U. S. Government for Irrigation Purposes— 
Roosevelt (Ariz., Salt River).......... Has oka 

' Arrowrock (Idaho, Boise River)........ 

_ Pathfinder (Neb.-Wyo., No. Pla River) ; 

‘Elephant Butte (N. Mex.-Tex., Rio Grande River) 


‘Tieton (Wash., Yakima River)..........-+.+-++-- : 22: 5 Ds 3,756,000 
_ Shoshone (Wyo., Shoshone River)............--.-- 2 4 4 1,439,000 pe 
_ American Fails (Idaho, Snake River).......-....- ; 78 + 553,946 3,060,000 3 
Coolidge (Gila River, south of Globe, Ariz.)...... : 250 600 391,021 500, F 
uty « | (The reservoir is 24 miles long with a maximum width BT 
of 4 miles; irrigates 100,000 acres, of whicl half are : 
“Buitt by Purlock and Modesto Irrigation: Dist 
z Built by _Turiock an odesto Irrigation District— x 
x 7 Bon Pero eon West eat ae eet el estes Se 2 3,750,000 c 
vel: ue Merced Irrigation Dis — y 
ee” ehequer (California). os -seeeeeeeeees ‘ 3,270,000 3 
t ower or ng Purposes— ’ 
mie “Angeles, Cahtf., Flood Control District......... 2 y 2,500,000 
‘San Gabriel (under construction)..................00. 5 2 25,000,000 
‘Keokuk (Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowa)........ BS Uh 4360 bases. a. ate 24,000,000 
Hales Bar (Tennessee River, near Chattanooga)... .. : 1, 20D or] stor ietea < Biseele 6,924,000 
iors Gt CRAG) 5. 55a. 0 0S ores ole 5 aanwis so Ravi Mhaiv'e vy mie 207 LATO: Ben pieests ae 2,378,000 
SEOs WR ces Oates 1,700,000 
ws gallchciiteyo/ cna) ta ae 52,000,000 
art Pe anebodse River (Ala.) at Cherokee Bluffs. ........... 16,000,000 
ieee 23 3. < * 
a puloper River, Europe (under construction)........... 2,500 .}) 291,800 he 5 Stead % 
i: perassouan (eypt, River Nile)... 20.0.6 bees st nce ee 1912 17,000,000 


__ Sennar (on the Blue Nile, Sudan, near Makwar)....1926 
by PeREE DI HOr (Australia, New South Wales)............. 
Tansa aa PINS fiat: Sistas tie abel Coclnyere ted! Pk MUCUS COO Adninieiea eases 
Poona (India)... as : LSS. We wisi m pasion 
PREIS T A 1 (LOGIA) oe em i ee vs ole wlio es selene ee : 
rherine, Switzerlan 2 SUS. fineince. cee 
ohne (Germany. Rae 
rnwy (Wales). . 
fan Ryneveld’s Pa: 
y Cost figures for the dams built by the U. S. | flood the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
 Governmhent for irrigation purposes include dam, The southern portion of the basin is relatively low 
spillway, and outlet works, but do not include | in elevation, with a scanty rainfall and of great sum- 
MN - ahd features, such as right of way, roads, ete. rin nent, 115 deg. eat oo Le. not ee 
hs, “2 MUSCLE SHOALS. mperatures over much of this southern area in the 
- The installed power capacity at the Dam in baa perl sug. aad oe arg n= 
August, 1928, was 260,000 horsepower, but the | terior, has issued'a statement seviners oe ue ™ 
th put was Teton by the transformer capacity to SEER Sa See Oa Eee eS y 
. 


i 
PA, « 
wee) 


tre 


“There are no lands immediately around or 

men on ey EbS ultimate capacity is to be mbay a distant from Boulder Daur that have any 
000 5 cu v 5 ) 

B00 insta Doiel diuchineer «ak “Riukdk Dara la ag tural value. The lands that lie in Nevada 


are too high : 
164,000; at Twin City, 19,200; at Hales Bar, 56,000. Dan ectae eee 
, ' : “In California and Arizona no waters will carry — 
ues BOULDER DAM PROJECT. to a height of more than 650 feet above sea eve. 
The Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved by |The base of the proposed Boulder Dam is about 
y the President on Dec. 21, 1928, was declared, by | 1,100 feet above sea level. The waters that are to be 
at! 


roclamation, effective on June 21, 1929, it having | stored in the dam will be sent through turbines fi 
a Bean approved by California, Colorado, Nevada, | the generation of hydro-electric power The Tiere S 
: w Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. will then flow back into the channel of the river and 


Safle s “ ‘The advocates of Boulder Dam propose to locate it | be carried many miles below there and " 
a a ee ea in ee oat CH the yet ee irrigation Daikposte. See eral aaa 
_ River, on the zona-Nevada boundary, miles “There are 7.000.000 acres of vacant governm 
, a) h of Needles, Calif., near the big bend in the river. | lands in the southern California land district, made 
aoe Al trie ante a ue een pur- ty to ao ae! on than 90 per cent of this land 
te, er Canyon can | will never be irrigat n OL 
8 ‘a be impounded without backing the river so as to | river.” : ‘ ar OP ol eee 
ares CELEBRATED AQUEDUCTS. : 


Miles. Place Supplied. Built. Miles. Place Supplied. 
—— or 
1837-1842....... New York City.3 
iL Rome. TS59s Sc.N see seep 
43 Rome. 1869. rte eta 
6134 | Rome. 1869-1873....... 
tbs | Ran beatae | 
ih wed HUBS ep ont Balti e 
25 Nismes. France. 1882-1885....... 1 Venlo es 


1880-1891....... 

45 Rome. 1879-1894....... 

62 Rome, 1892-1904....... 

3644 Rome. 1899-1906....... 6 
Paris. 1905-1917....... \ 
Constantinople. —'||__:«:1908-1913....... 2 
Paris. 


‘ CANALS IN THE UNITED | STATES. 

“ (ata by U. S. Census Bureau. Cit dd alata waa canals.) 
CLASS ‘ATE AND otal {| Canal 

z oral - Points Connected. Opened, Lene Length, 


M iles. 
‘Troy-Tonawanda 


Doliars. 
Whi itehall-Troy . os eo 23. ut < 5 t 
. ./Oswego-Three Rive! : 33° 2 a3 3} 140,535,167 
Fils Mays Pt.-Ith’s-M’ tr ape crane : 8,338,062 


SSeS eS een sachet peeves .$25,986,728) 
rel 53230 See NOR OE ee $174,859,957 
. NEW JERSEY. : 


) Delaware and Raritan... .|N. Brunsw’k-Bordent'n 5, tae 749° ; 
ehuylkill Nav. Co, Phila. ~Port-Cli | "3 
A uy av. WO oo. a.-Port-Clinton..... RE Se ae 58 1 ay 
h’h Coal and Nav. Co./Coalport-Easton.......~ 2 aie Ag eee ine 60 é 085 Bee Mi 
. Division Canal... .. Easton-Bristol 5 


eras —_ yore Se exter River. 
4 Hg ae kat W yesock- 
Sladesville-Pungo River 
a AS aa 6s 2 Swan Qtr.-Swan Qtr. Bay 
a BS ae Lake Ldg.-Pamlico Sd.. 
-|Clubfoot Ck.-Harlow Ck.|.- =.) 2! 


ILLINO!Is. 


: Illinois and Michigan. . .|Chicago-La Salle....... 1848 95.00 | 95.00 * 60 34 9,429 606 ¥ : 
Chicago Drain. and Ship.\Chicago-Lockport..__ | 1900 | 38.60 | 32.35 160 22 55, 208, 889 ies: 
“Toren co as al Ae 
7 MROUPRIOORE oe. sn sie oe oe Torch Lake-Torch Bay. . 110 20 597 075, ‘ 
Saleen bv «....|N- Or.-L. Ponchartrain. . 100 10 1 "Bee 4.034 ‘ 
AERIS: w N. Or.-St. Johns Bayou. . 84 5 Repl x 
Miss. R.-Lake Borgne. , . : 6 320; wy nh ete 
i ee as 3 “ 0 ° ; 


GOvERINSENT CANALS. 
(Length is in miles unless otherwise stated. ) 
Total | Canal WENT ses De 
Opened. |Length. |Length.|Width. D'th. Cost N 
—_ |— Trae fe 


Year. Miles. | Miles. 
1914 13.00 7.68 


Points Connected. 


‘SS a Buzzard-Cape Cod Bay. 


pala. Cats East Bank, Niagara Riv. at 
BEUAO ind = Pie B45 oo 1914 3.20 3.20 


Feet. | Feet, 
209 | 25 13,50 Lae 


200 | 20 5,905,680 ah ee 


7 Sa Delaware-Rehoboth Bays| 19 12 40-50 252,700 Br" 
peaks and Del. Can.|Del. Riv.-Chesap’k Bay...|96% com. 29.63 13.63] 90 8 10,060, OL 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
IBLE = JOR gee Swan Q'rt’r Bay-Deep Bay| 1911  |5,500 ft.|5,500 ft.) 50 6 8,551 
SS tans oe Beaufort-Cape Fear River- hee iw 
Jacksonville........... Partially | 108 |....... 40-90 | 3-12) 198,807 
SL A Thoroughfare ‘Pr 
PERE ie shen A aca] Fp beko sor ot 1.50 1.50] 200 | 4 AOGON * as 
AN) eMedneacec Deep Creek-Turners Club |........ ; f 70 | 9 | 3,301,000 ~ 
Sea Tae Bes tee ae > |IVOFTOLK, Se nana id In- a} : 
let, 1 Ri 6 anes iar a 88% com.| 206.28}....... 90-250) 12 6,158,592 v: fy 
° a ae vs 
herville- , i tee Riv.-Winyah Bay...| 1906 5 5 70 6 174,620 
Les cars «s a 3 Dankentiilo ieee bir epiehete Partially | 383 |....... 75 8. “ $4975 


‘ 


4) be Rays oes hee Partially | 348.97].......! 100 | 9 | 2,122,233 
if arb 100 | 9 | 555,307 


aterwa: Beaumont-Orange-Port 
, ne Neches" i rea Arthur-Gulf of Mexico. .|87% com. 56 23 


o1s. : 
Ilinois and Miss. Canal, .|LaSalle,II.,-Miss. Riv. . 1906 75 75 


125-450|30-33] 8,660,570 
' 35 7 | 7,547,278 


1922 36| 3.6 
1911 “3.06] 8.06 
1890 11.2} 112 


80 7 | 2,206,741 
80 7 | 2,313,000 
57 5 | 3,191,726 


pia nee Canal. § PMuscle Sate Sak Hv. 
s 1...../Muscle Shoa 3 
ee -| Shoals, Tenn. Riv...... 
MICHIGAN. 


4 Canal, S..|Around Falls, St. MarysR,| 1896  |7,400 ft.|7,400 ft. 
Marrs Fone Canal, N.|Around Falls, say tage B 4 1919 7,515 ft.17,515 ft. 
q PO! 

A fei ROE ery, Bs Asics v 1926 25 25 120 20 1,973,348. 


1919 |7,200 ft.|7,200 ft. pia 19 566,642 


80 |24 
80 3412} ]26.413,737 


1830 2° 2 200 9 | 6,960,920 ; 


liye caer eee 1873  '3,500 ft.'3,500 ft.! 40 ' 6 677,122 : a 


“i! 


GOVERNMENT ‘CANALS—Continued. 


4 


Pe, ; ae 
STATE AND NAME. 


Cascades Canal.....; 


Points Connected. ~ 


: [At ne Cascades, Columbia 
ee Nes-Celilo.......-2- «+» | Lhe ‘Dallés-Cetilo’ ’ Falls, 
ae Columbia Riv....... 


Port Townsend-Oak Bays. 
.|Puget Sound-Lake Wash’n 


Year. 
1896 
1915 


1916 
1916 


Total 


8.50 


; ‘ Hd Sie aha 
7 a PN PA NVIRTOIU NY. 505 0 ole a.0 oo 1a 
Ma Lake Washington Canal. . 
/ 
in 7 
a 
rp: CLASS, STATE AND Name. 
r ") 
A elles NEW YORK. 
a “Hudson REVO Sacis's.> 
i _. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Monongahela River. . 
Allegheny River 


- Dam construction).. 


_ WEST VIRGINIA. 
- Kanawha Rive 


: ‘Little Kanawah ~ 

__ NORTH CAROLINA 

_ Cape Fear River....... 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

peeeeree Ft iver Scar RH 


Oklawaha River. Seats 
ALABAMA. 
Blac k Warrior, 


Coosa PERRY GPinspie. foe) =<; -.0 
° LOUISIANA. - 

; Bayou Plaquwmine. . 
th PPOCEGy. citar se « 
‘ MISSISSIPPI. 

Big Sunflower River.. 
f ARKANSAS. 
Upper White River. 


§ ae Ouachita River........ 


__ KENTUCK 
Kentucky River....... 


Big Sandy River....... 


bs bi _ Tug Fork..... Beenie « 
Se AWA IR EOF... 0. oe es 

eo Hanah R ive: Paeiety cies 

La» Y, & ALA 


Pea Cumbonidad’ River... .. 
sal Below Nashville 

Above Nashville... .. 
-___- Tennessee River: (Note) 


e Below Chattanooga. . 
rh _ Above Chattanooga. . 
ae NoIS. 
i Illinois River 1 er 
: IN DIANA. 
be 4 Washbash River....... 
a WISCONSIN. 
s i: SOM ABLVED Lavsrann (ines & 
it: _ Mississippi River, Miss- 
‘aks ouri River-Minne- 
Eat _Apolts Ay See BAe 
Ese, 8 MISSOURI, 
Osage er Sek tate ie ds 
r} 


Yambill River 


Ohio. River ‘Lock) and 


.|Plaquemine, La 


CANALIZED RIVERS. 


Points Connected. 


Waterford-Hudson 
-|Pittsb’gh-Fairm’t, W.Va. 


Pittsb’gh-N. Y. State line|only par- 
tially com. 


.|Pittsburgh-Cairo 


Mouth-Loup Creek 
Mouth-Creston......... 
Kings Bluff-Browns L'dg 
Columbia-Granby 
Mouth-Liesburg 


if Warrior 
oe i and Tombigbee Rivers Mouth-Sanders CEry & 


Nichols Shoals . 
Rome, Ga.—Mouth 


Mouth-New Iberia 


ulo 
Mo. % Black R.-10 mi. 
above Camden....... 


Mouth-Dresden 


Mouth-Beattyville 
Green and Barren Rivers G. .R.-mo-Mammoth C.. 


R.-mo.-Bowling Gr.. 
Mouth-Forks 


Mouth-Whitehouse..... 
Mouth-Hartford........ 


Nashville-Smithland, a 
Nashville-Burnside. . 


Chatta-Mo. at Paducah. . 
Chatta.-June. of French 
Broad & Halston Rivs, 
LaSalle-Grafton........ 
Mouth-Terre Haute, Ind. 
Portage-Depere........ 
Lock and dam at— 
Keokuk, Iowa........ 
Moline, Tl, . incites spat 
LeClaire Canal.,..... 
e 
Mouth-Linn Creek..... 


Mouth-MeMinnville. . 


Note—Tennessee River data exclude ° Caihéct 
__, Shoals and Muscle Shoals Canals, which are shown 


Year. 


1897 


1929 


1916 
1904 


74% com, 


1895 
1890 


1909 
1913 


1918 


1904 
1915 
1840 
1844 
1841 


49% com. 


Total 


Opened. | Navig- 
Length. - 


“Miles.- tiles. - 


155 
130 
214 


968. 


90 
48 


136 
51 
94 


398, 
282 


10. 
125 


124. 


soe 


360 
91 
255 


196 
29. 


29. 
129 
326 
464. 
188 
223 

12 
176 


664 


109 
18 


Dimen- 
sions of 


Feet. 


56x360 
56x360 


55x313 
238x125 


40x200 
55x170 
30x125 


5/52x286 
40x176 


6|55x298 
36x183 


5|36x160 


36x147 
55x268 
55x360 
37x145 
32x148 
35x139 
5}35x138 
55x158 


5}27x125 


652x280 
1]52x280 


1|60x267 
60x265 
73x300_ 
52x214 


35x36 
35x148 


110x358 
80x350 
80x320 
42x220 


40x210 


ORIGIN OF SPEECH.’ 


- Primitive man, says Sir Richard Paget, anthro- 
pologist, would sing, grunt, or roar to express his 


a emotions, just as animals did 


He would 


. sae rg iste his face and limbs to 
d express his ideas to his fellows, and as he panto- 
ie mimed with his hands his tongue would follow suit. 


in his crafts he would 
his face, tongue, an 


Canal jj)-0..¥ 
Onaek. Length. Heng thr. Length. | 


) Miles. 
3,000 ft.|3,000 ft. 
8.50 
4,800 ft.|4,800 ft. 
8 8 


Locks. 


"Miles 


Width 
of 
Channel. 


Feet. 


45x492.5) 200-400 


420-900 
150-300 


110x600 |890-5910 


140-1000 
* 600 

55-360. 

50-80 
150-400 


625 
500 


73,322 a 


s 3, 797, 042 


nel. 
Feet. Doliars 
12 | 11,928,229 
5.5-8| 12,693,944. 
7-8 4,083,247 
9 |100,012,093 
a 
$ 4359 08 082° 
8 1,248,200 — 
2 281,000 
6 237,913 
6 10,475,914 © 
2.5-4| 2! 574,912 7 
10 1,844,9 
6-8 757,945 
3-5 
3 815,1 
6.5 5,240,6 
3,290, 
4,175,6 
5 5,478, 56 
6 1,584,732 
4 145,14) 
4.5-6| 4,716,2: 
,111,41 
3-6 5,941,06 
1-4 | 2,350,1 
6-7 2,518,659. 
3.5 260,0 
4-6 3,974,40 
4-6 | 40,777,2' 
2-3 


in the table above, under the ehbadee “Governm 
Canals.’” 


But as he came to occupy his hands more and more 
nays to rely more. on sestur 


‘Then’ it would ¢ come ‘about that the pantom 
e Tecognize: soun 2 
sight, and speech was thus born. a wel 


a 


he i ie wi \ » 


ba mt). lg eer eae - ‘ 

Canals, American and Foreign. 771 
br ‘The Snsin Texas, Ship Lovley Sona abhi Shek tee pas wali vessels; fifteen private tee 
ee te eae ees | emacs maa oe 
_ feet wide from Morgan’s Point up San Jacinto River So PS se a ge nde AN 

and Buffalo Bayou to harbor at Houston. Chairman DB. G. Allin; Director orehe Boren cote 


_ _ Total cost, including public terminals, about Total commerce during 1928 t d 12 6 
$21,000,000; “thirteen public wharves, berthing | short tons valued at $598-724,008. Sat een 


Re CANALS IN CANADA. 
7 . Name. Cost to '28., L’gth .| Depth. Name. Cost to’28.| L’gth .| Depth, 
- Dollars. | Miles.| Feet. Dollars. | Miles.| Feet. 
Bt: Lawrence System: i i Sault Ste. Marie Canal. ./ 6,787,623 1.41; 19 
_ Lachine Canal........ ./24,173,251 8.5 14 Ottawa River System: ; 
_ Soulanges Canal...... 10,854,606 | 14 15 Ste. Anne's Lock......| 1,835,510 -12) 9 
_ _Beauharnois.......... 3,077,106 | 11.25 9 Carillon & Grenv'le Cl.| 6,664,989 6.50 i eee 
_ Lake St. Louls........ 298,176 | 16 als Chambly Canal......... 4,701,925 | 12 6.5 
, Lake St. Francis...... 102,935 | 31 se St. Ours Lock.......... 643,879 1.12 % 
+» Cornwall Canal....... 12,272,748 | 11.25) 14 St. Peter's Canal........| 1,737,425 .49} 18 
a. Williamsburg Canals. .|12,999,502 | 12.21) 14 Rideau Canal.......... 10,835,174 |133.25 BO: 
__ River reaches.........| 3,748,764 | 19 pyek Murray Canal.......... 1,725,874 | 5.17) 12° 
Welland Canal......... 6,866,262 | 26.75) 14 |Trent Canal. ....%....... 25,787,372 |236 6 
Welland Ship Canal... . .|90,301,957 | 25 27 ‘St. Andrew’s Lock...... 1,941,112 1215 ft.1 17 


__ The tons of freight carried on the Canadian Canals); Chambly, 204,526; Murray, 712; Trent, 27,754; 
in 1927 totaled—St. Lawrence Canals, 7,912,952; | Rideau, 57,951; St. Peter's, 46,306; Ottawa Canals, 
Welland, 7,247,459; Sault Ste. Marie, 1,470,551; | 455,759; St. Andrews Lock, 64,331. 


POWER CANAL 


On the Canadian side of the Niagara River there In addition to its two plants at Niagara Falls 
‘are three large hydro-electric developments at | which utilize only the head available in the im- 
_ Niagara Falls: The plant of the Canadian Niagara mediate vicinity of the falls, the Hydro-Electric — 

Power Company, with a nominal operating capacity | Power Commission has constructed what is known 
_ of 100,000 horsepower; the plant formerly owned | as the Queenston-Chippawa power development. 
~ by. the Ontario Power Company, with an oper- This development—the largest single hydro- 
~ ating capacity of 180,000 horsepower, and_ the | electric development in the world—utilizes a head 
' plant formerly owned by the Toronto Power Com- | of 305 feet, the maximum effective head develop-. 
_ pany, with an operating capacity of 125,000 horse- | able from the fall of 327 feet in the Niagara River 
power. between lakes Erie and Ontario. 

The Ontario Power Company and its plant and The main canal is 48 feet wide and lined with 
- the Toronto Power Company and its plant were | concrete. The depth of water is from 35 to 40 feet. 
pone Gon purchased by the MHydro-Electric The power house, situated in the gorge, contains — 


4 


‘ower Commission on behalf of the co-operating | nine units with an ‘aggregate capacity of about — 


550,000 horsepower; total cost, $80,000,000. 


SOME FOREIGN CANALS. 


Pwauniclpalities of Ontario. 
Length, | Depth, | Width, | Estimated : 


Miles. Feet. Feet. ost. 
‘ POS, aR 2 Oe eels eee ¢ eeenat ON 8 ee | Ceres sae 
2 jwwez——Mediterranean and Red Seas (1869) 104 36 150 $127,000,000 
Sete sindt —Teningrad CISVO site. at Se ae 19); 20% 350 10,000,000 
_ Manchester—Manchester and Liverpool (1894).....-.-.--. 35% 28 120 85,000,000 
_ Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel Canal)—Baltic and North Seas (1895). 61 36 72 40,000,000 
geese BG rave (1900). phen l owen were vee dee pecenseseens 41 10 72 6,000,000 _ 
_ Berlin-Stettin (Hohenzollern WANE: 5500.0.- o- ss ode eo ena ser 136 9.8 32-39 12,500,000 ~ 
~ Marseilles—River Rhone. ..------- 1+ +e seer veer reer eens a +! 82 mda 
7 Odense—Denmark..... 02... e eee e cee cece eee c cree eseewes 4 e ger asi Popnlone 


eee Weel, FAOMAM 5... 12S retitled odes cove sla eee 
SUEZ CANAL STEAM VESSEL TRAFFIC. f 


eee ONE OOTTT”CO”O.”-.oC*~PdENO. Of PD Nebl™ 
: No. of Net No. of Net No. of Net. 

_ YHAR. Vessels. | Tonnage. YEAR. Vessels. | Tonnage. YEAR. Vessels. | Tonnage. 
18% 486 436,609||1914....... 4,802 | 19,409,495/|1921....... 3,975 | 18,118,999 S 
1880 2,026 | 3 _,057,421|/|/1915.....-.- 3,708 | 15,266,155)/1922....... 4,345 | 20,743,245 
1890 3,389 6,890,094||1916......- 3,110 | 12,325,347||1923....... 4,621 | 22,730,162 

L900 3,441 9,738,152|/1917....... 2,353 8,368,918//1924........ 5,122 | 25,109,882 

1910.. 4,533 | 16,581,898/|1918......- 2,522 | 9,251,601)/1925........ 5,337 | 26,761,935 

191i -| 4,969 | 18,324,794}/1919....... 3,986 | 16,013,802/|1926....... 4,980 | 26,060,377 

1912 -| 5,373 | 20,275,120}|/1920....... 4,009 | 17,574,657||/1927....... 5,545 | 28,962,048 

j ..| 5,085 | 20,033,884 1928........' 6,084 | 31,906,000 


sa locks. It was originally { connects the Danube with the Rhine, thus. bringing 
Be test pa cae iow Po) Ming deepened to ns feet. Micke Liat pea bee yore as EU oP er sean —_ 
The 5 an e south, the Bla a, . 
“he width of the bottom (at a depth of 32 feet | Spd the south. tke Tits $10,000,000 Rhine-Main« 
_ 10 inches) is to be increased at least to 200 feet. | Danube Canal System, of which this is a part. 
‘The surface width now varies from 350 to 500 aie Renee ae ic a Late tee 
' is e 400 feet. | at its junction wi e Main, w e Dai at. 
ee ue ae inert Fuad ieinein just above Ragensburg, and form a water 
route across Europe from the North Sea to the Black 
Sea capable of taking 1500-ton barges. 
It is estimated that it will take about 23 yeara to 
complete the entire system. 
The One traffic’ on the Rhine approximated 
66,000,000 tons. : 
Some of the Roman Emperors attempted to cut 
through the isthmus which connects the Pelopon- 
Ha depts ae ES Ot Ore ee ee originally Cut for the Dur- 
nd i ill traces of canals are found, 0 zs 
Oe ant Si se eats Bcloe ‘The dimensions | pose of carrying off the water from the flooded lands. 
The aqueducts of the Romans were a species of 
canal; and they also had many canals for drawing off 
the water from flooded lands. 
There was also a eee cpihas wus an eo ae 
he Rhine | Red Sea, commence y Necos, and contin ry 
sea eotion to the | Partus; but a fear arose that all Heypt would be 
Ultimately it will inundated, and the plan was abandoned. The second 
‘farther east: -| Ptolemy proceeded with the undertaking, and com~ 


veral small rivers, | pleted it. 


: 


“THE PANAMA ANAL f 
(Opened for Navigation Aug. 15, 1914. Headquarters, Balboa -Heights, Cc. Z) eo 3 


“the Panama Canal was built between latitude ; mound, built by pumping Badia and clay into. the 
8 and 9 N. across the Isthmus of Panama at its nar- peace between two ridges of rock and earth. It is 
Towest part but one. The saddle through which it | 144 miles long and }% mile wide at its base. Its crest 
crosses the continental divide was originally 312 | is 105 feet above sea level and the width of the dam 
feet above sea level. Gold Hill, the highest point | at the top is 100 feet. 
immediately alongside the channel of the Canal, The Panama Railroad extends between Colon and 
rises 662 feet above sea level. The Canal has a | Panama on the eastern side of.the Canal. bf 


os length of 44.08 nautical miles or 50.45 statute miles The Canal Zone is the strip of land extending five 


from deep water in the Atlantic to deep water in | miles on either side of the axis of the Canal, but not 4 
the Pacific. The Canal extends at sea level from | including the cities of Panama and Colon, wh.ch — 
its starting point in Limon Bay to Gatun, 63 | remaim witnim the Republic of Panama. It has an 
miles. At Gatun the sea level section ends in a | area of 553.9 square miles, including land and water — 


Oh flight of three pairs of locks, forming the steps to | It was grantea to the United States by_the treaty 


' Gatun Lake, with its normal elevation 85 feet above | made with Panama, February 26, 1904. The United 


19 '024| 6,124,990] 6,916,621| 6,172,829 
Toot. .2.| 3'899| 115418876] 11309214] ILozesa0 23-535 004] 28-630 208) Zbeke noe 
19227. ' 51 2/736] 11:417,459| 10884910! 11,197,832 Bag Ee is 


_ the canal, and also 40 ships for repairs, 21 Panama The non-commercial shi carried 119,369 lo! 


cae r COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC IN YFARS ENDED JUNE 30. 
a e {| No. 


the sea. States paid $10,000,000 tor the Zone, and makes an 
Gatun Lake was formed by damming the Chagres | annual Payment in addition of $250, 
Valley, and excess water, wasted Hous) the spill- Some years ago a part of the Goeae cost of con- 
_ way, finds its way to sea through the old course of | structing the Panama Canal was written off to na- — 


the Lower Chagres. The Canal proceeds up the | tional defense. 


valley of the Chagres 2334 miles to Gamboa, and The total thus written off, which now stands at 
in this section relatively little excavation was re- | $113,127,338 (June 30, 1929) represents the cost of 
uired. At Gamboa begins the real drive through | features and additional facilities (not inclu 
e divide, the famous Culebra Cut. It is 8 miles | fortifications, military posts, submarine base, etc. 


long, 300 feet wide at bottom, and extends to Pedro | included in the art of the Canal for military or 


Miguel lock and dam. on the Pacific slope of the | naval reasons, which might have been omitted if 

divide. Here one lock lowers the ship to Mira- | there had been none but bommarclat tote eeta eae 

flores Lake, a small body about a mile long, with | It includes $40,000,000 paid to the French. 

its ae 55 feet above the sea. At the south This leaves a balance of $237, 751, 564 as the invest- i 

nis lake are Miraflores locks, which, in two | ment in the Canal proper (Canal fixed property), bs 

Stapa ree the ship to the Pacific. A sea level | an additional sum of bate ved BASt inves in eq 

channel 8 miles long carried past Balboa and out | ment (Canal transit equipment). | 

into the Pacific. There is also $32, 620: 286 invested in auxiliary — 
_The minimum depth of the channel is 41 feet, and Duane enterprises other than those conducted 

in parts of Gatun Lake it 1s about 80 feet deep. with funds of the Panama Railroad Company. 

The lock chambers havea clear width of 110 feet and In 1929 (fiscal year) the net saogiee of the Panama 

length of 1,000 feet, gtving ample handling room for | Canal from tolls, taxes, licenses fines, postal 

the largest ship yet built. Gatun dam, by which | receipts, etc., was $17,729,775, Peg the a prose i 

dba Lake was formed, is a big, gently sloping | on auxiliary business Operations was $737 


“ 


Canal Net| Cargo : Canal Net} Cargo : - 
‘Year. | Ships.) Tonnage. | Tons. Tolis. Tonnage. | Tons. Tolls. | Tolls, 
1915....] 1,075} 3,792,572) 4,888,454) $4,367,550 18,605,786 
iii] -"758|  21396;249 5,786] 19.567-875] 17,608.15 


- 3,094,114 2 an oe 
7,058,563 563 
7,532,031 & vets ag 


26,148,878] 26,994,710 bt 300. 964 
22,855,151 23, 3.958.836 21,400,524 


5 
26,227,815 3 :748, ee 24,228 geo ; 


ES A UA ek AI ARENT Et RE TEE Tf aS ae Sel Ra ee 
In the year ended June 30, 1929, in addition to]! a total of 7,196 
the above, 553 U. S. Government vessels transited | tolls. stipe endie totes 5 32 ae 


Government vessels, 2 Colombian ‘Government | tons of cargo, which anal cargi 
vessels, and 167 launches, each under 20 tons net— | tonnage 30.783, 375. 6 eee 


: 


2 


CANAL TRAFFIC FROM DATE OF OPENING TO JUNE 30, 1928. 


The Canal from Aug. 15, 1914, to the close of busi- | the total cargo carried was 24 
ness, June 30, 1929, transited 53,246 commercial toll- In addition to the cameecrclar Tae ee 
pay: ying ‘vessels, on which a total of $220,435,105 in| a total_of 4,714 vessels, operated by the oe 
Sores ald net tonnage of these vessels was States Se msg pers sen ae cana with ng ie 
e canal, were 
233,975,382 tons. Panama Canal measurement, and, | payment of tolls. ¥ SAroush Ws 


ae 
| 


CANAL TRADE EAST AND WEST. 


ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC PACIFIC TO ATLANTIC 
Commodity. 1926-7. 1927-8, 1928-9. Commodity. 1926-7, 1927-8. 
Mia. Goods (incl.) Oils, Mineral..,...} 7,143,165) 5,619,076 
Lumber, 


iron, textiles, etc.)| 2,341,688) 2,527,695 etsiisietete ake 
, mineral. . 9). 717,080 


8,252,791 
806,744 


saiace 252740 He tes Woes oh 
, > ann col 
207,257} 238,231 Metals, Fariousrar 
ugar 


Barley... «+ 


ulphur. . 
Autos and access... 
Cotton, raw.......] 361, '241| 259/225 3315652 


_Other and total..] 8,583,327! 8,310,134] 9,882,520 


‘Commercial traffic includes all ocean-going vessels | vessels chartered. wy the Givéraineht do aoe 
aying tolls. Vessels in the direct service of the tolls. Shippi essels- mm : 
Tulited States Government, including merchant | pay tolls, helen alte ha mia 


\ 


- 


Yellowstone River... . 
Lake, Ontari 


Atlantic Ocean....... 
Apalachicola River... 

Cheyenne 
Chickasawha 
Ci .|Arkansas River 
Matagorda. Bay 


Green Bay. 
Atlantic Oc 
Mississippi River 


Outflow. 


Hudson Bay - 610 
. |Atiantic Ovean 3, 900 
ass Sea qt: B00 


Ss. ‘|Aretie Ocean. - ; 
: *putra| Bay of Bengal. {1,680 

7 Dnei pty . | 500 ‘Maoketisié: 
- Ghurehili. 


Madeira. . 
fH OP ae 
- Congo 


:|Pacific Oce: 
Pavers Ocean 2 he 


ific Ocean. .| 695 
. |Atlantic Ocean}. 500 
-|Bay of Bengal. }1,500 
.|Bay of Biseay . "385 
‘|Esquimau ‘Bay. 50 


‘el 
(gut peony: 


Peace 
ae 700 
00} | P 


: Bay oF Npengal: 4 oO . : 
in its mp RSE course, month of 


Magdalena. . % 
Manikugan . 


THE UNITED 


‘STATES. 


River. 


Pedee (Yadkin) 
Penobscot 


Red (of North) 
Rio Grande... 


Sacramento 
Bb. GTpix |). is.'.' 
St. Francis 


ki 
Sunflower (Big) 
Susquehanna 
Susquehanna 
Suwanee 
Tallahatchee 
Tallapoosa 
Tar (Pamlico) 
Tennessee. . . 


Outfiow. 


Mobile Bay 
Hudson River 
Alleghany River.. 
Sabine Lake, Tex.. 
Arkansas River 


Ocmulgee River 
Mississippi River.. 
Missouri River 


Winyaw Bay, 8. 
..|Penobscot Bay.. 
.|Missouri River. . 
Yellowstone Rive 
Chesapeake Bay. 
Chesapeake. Bay. 
Mississippi River 
Nelson River. ... 
.|Gulf of Mexico... 
Albemarle Sound. . 
Mississippi River. . 
Gulf of Mexico 
Suisun Bay 
Mississippi River 
Mississippi River..... 
Atlantie Ocean 
Lake Michigan 
Sacramento: River. ... 
Atlantic Ocean 
Atlantic Ocean 
Delaware River 
Ohio River 
Potomac River 
Columbia River 
Yazoo. River 
Chesapeake Bay 
Susquehanna River 
Gulf of Mexico 
Yazoo River. 
.|Coosa River. 


Mississippi River 
Columbia. River...... 
Mississippi River..... 
Mississippi River 
Missouri River 
)Bering Sea 


Outflow : 


ens Riv. 
. | Atlantic pee 2, 300 
Arctic Ocean. 60) 
Arctic Ocean. 
Bay of Biscay. 
Beaufort Sea. 
.|Amazon Riv... 
Caribbean Sea. 
St. Lawr. Riv. 
Theiss River... 
Seine River... 


Indian Ocean. . : 
(Hudson Bay.. 
Gulf of Guinea. 


ie Mediterranean. 


A Atlantic Qoean 1,600 


ee 


O|}|Saguenay .. 


00||Sask'’tch'’wan 


Lake Vee 355 
North Sea. - 700 
:|Guilt of Lyons . 
Amazon Riv . 
Riv. Madeira. . 
.|/St. Law. Riv.. 
Bay of Fundy . 
Gulf St. Law . 
St. Law.Riv. 
Gulf of Marta- 


ban 
Atlantic ‘Ocean|1, 200 
Lake Winnipeg| 1,205 
English Chan. "AT5. 
..|Hudson Bay. 
.|Atiantic: Ocean 
China Sea. 
Hudson Bay . 
Atlantic Ocean : 


Rio Negro.” 

Riv.of Doubt ‘ 
500 

112,150 
"325° 


St. John... 
St. Lawrence 
St. Maurice. 
Salwin 


S. Francisco. 


.|Caspian Sea.. 
..|North Sea. 
:|Hudson. Bay: 
. | Yellow Sea.. 
Arctic Ocean.. i 800 
Bering Sea.. 1,765 
{indian Ocean. . sid 600 


et a pete 


* Motor ships. 
tonnage and dimensions— 


GREAT OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. RIES TITY eae “i 


(This list Is compiled from Lloyd’s 1929-30 Register of Shipping.) x 
Note—Length between perpendiculars means the length from the stem to the fore part. of the rudder post. 
eee 


ea | Bat. [Brea |D Seddon 
x er e Tea, a4 
. Ton- | Per-| dth. Name. Ton- | Per- 
ss nage .|p’dic. Dage .|p’dic. { 
p07 6 T603| 683 *Gripsholm, Swed. 
5 Si Baste lelals psholm, Swed.......- 
eee 58 2||*Aorangi, Br.... t 2 
' Berengaria, B 57 1)|Montnairn, Br... 
Olympic, Br. 3 59 5 a ae U. 8. : 
ae ho Peery alolo,. U.'S ~.,ceeea. See 
pene Oe i SEVER TOS) i apiey Ina el | ee rie pee Hol... . 
Aerie 0 onte Rosso, It.......... ’ 
ede rrance, B.0.0211/4 0| 55 9||Caledonia, Br.... 21.22... 17,046 4 
PA IGs Bis a chaccisieisiejs © e'e:s09 3 i Tuscania, Br so itera QAR = y 
AC RCS pts os 5 chitu Maru, Jap...... S 
Os na 8 5||Rangitiki, Br...........- 2 ; 
Roma, tee es Scere. 32,58. 2 8 2 Cleveland, Ger cunwacteers 3 a 
Columbus, Ger.........-- 1 4| Transylvania, Br......... 3 
Mauretania, Br......--.- 0 1|/IEmpress of Asia, Br...... 3 
Statendam, Holl..... 4 4|\Empress of Russia, Br... . 2 
Cap Arcona, Ger. 6 9||Asama Maru Jap ~ : 
peieniand, BUsoee 4 7 : j 
Britanic, Br... ris : BOOT ea pratatina nae Reales : z . 
Empress of "Sco nD 3° 2 = 
Conte ae It. 3 2||Ranchi, Br...... 
CA aie bau dare anor 5| 52 £ ote aticl avert 2 
ae ae 3 3 eaanhekee. 4 +} 
Thaintaesale 4 5||Rajputana, Br........... 3 
ratetaberers¥> iets» 8 4||/Mongolia, Br..........-. 0 : 
*Saturale, Wc anieintets eis 8 4 Reging, Bry... sstetaniees 8 } 
Baltic, Br... «3s -9< By Cs 23,88 § ‘ Se ge Re=in ie fosetototer atest ; y 
T's ashingto: oldavia. Br... .....see: 
George Wi i ee Sone ce 93) 769 6 5/|/*C. O. Stillman, Br. ..... 6 5 
Alcantara, Br...... 5 5||/Montealm, Br........... 2 : 
Asturias, Br.. 2 5 5|| Montrose, ‘Br. - 2 ry 
F Pennsylvania, U 2 Ole suattlas wren Pennland, Br... 8 ; 
_ New York, Ger. -|21,455|502 5) 72 4) 42 1||Montclare, Br. 2 ” 
Minnetonka, B .|21,998}600 8| 80 4} 49 4||Cameronia, Br 4 | 
Empress of Aust aS .}21,833]589 9] 75 2) 41 5||Lancastria, Br. 4 §! 
Minnewaska, Br. . -|21,716]600 8] 80 4] 49 4!|Naldera, Br... . 2 ‘ 
Glulio Cesare, It.....:... 21,657|602 4| 76 5| 46 3||Calgaric, Br... .., 3 by 
Empress of Canada, Br. ..|21,517|627 0} 77 9| 41 &||/Bermuda, Br.. .......-.- 9 
Lafayette, Fr... 21,500]574 1) 7 0) 50 0//Maldera, Br... ..... 2.2. 2 | 
Sabai. seals 21,329/668 8) 74 3] 47 8||*Christiaan Huggens, Hol.}|15,67 8} ; 
Bea leieitie: ease » 21,227|680 9] 75 3] 44 1|/Montroyal, Br........... 7 4 
iambore, GOP asians © 21,133/602 5) 79 0} 42 1)|Andes, Br..............- a ui 
Duchess of Bedford, = .|20,123]581 9] 75 2) 41 7||/Almazora, Br..........-- 3 
Duchess of Atholl, Br... ./20,119]582 0) 75 2) 41 7||Orduna, Br............- 3 5) 
Mooltan: Br... ccccesees 20'847|600 8] 73 4| 48 6 Orbita,. Brisas. tice vases © 3 
Maloja, Br....... .|20,837|600 8] 73 4| 48 6|]/Veendam, Hol....... otaie 3 s i 
Albert Ballin, Ger. 20,815/602 4] 72 2) 41 9/|Manchuria, U. S...... ee 3). 
Virginia, U. $ 20,773|586 4! 80 3] 52 0}|Mongolia, U.S... .. 3 i 4 
Deutschiand, .|20,607|602 5] 78 7] 41 9|/Volendam, Hol...... 3 | 
. Polonio, Ger .|20,518)637 7) 72 4] 39 5/|G. Harrison-Smith, B 3 ‘ 
U.S. ....|20,325]574 4] 80 3] 52 0||/Massilia, Fr......... 1 } 
oAigone osbae 20,277/600 7| 73 8| 40 7||*Amerikaland Swed 2 ft 
Franconia, Brio... -... 20,175/601 3] 73 7| 40 6||*Svealand, Swed... .. 2 eI 
Carnarvon Castle, Br... |20,063/630 7| 73 5| 41 5//Rerlin, Ger.......-...... 2 4| 
Gian, PES DUR Ain vin. « 6 20, 032}/632 0] 75 3] 33 O}/Chitral, Br. .... by eich aac 3 
Duchess of ont, Br.|20,022|581 9] 75 2| 41 7|\Minnedosa, Br.......... 2 | 
Duchess of York, Br..... 20,021/581 9] 75 2] 41 7 Melita, BE «1 cece 6 seas 2 3 
acti ee eee 20'001 (633 6| 75 2 33 0||Comorin, Br... 222222! 2| 423 
,000|632 0| 75 2| 33 0||Gathay, Br...) ! 7, ae os 2 
aR. era 19,941|/332 2} 75 4] 33 1||D'Artagnan, Fr........-. 0 | 
Stes 19,802|590 4! 80 5] 39 7||Athos Il, Ft. ....-.. 0... 2 ’ 
Caronta, Br. .++.{19,782/650 0] 72 2) 40 2||Pieter C’r’ » erten, “Hol. 8 7 
Orama, Br :|19'7771632 0| 75 2] 32 9\\turipides, Br..........., 4 ie | 
19,761/600 7) 73 8| 40 7]|\Arlanza br. sKeasiae ete’ 3 a 
19,695|/601 3] 73 7| 40 6|\Megantic, Br... .: 3 ( 
19,692]590 0] 72 2) 40 2 Ormonde, Br. 7 
.++|19,597/601 5) 73 7| 40 7||Chenonceaux, Fr ] : 
Carmania, Br............ 19,566|650 4) 72 2} 40 0 fap Ger.. 3 7 
Agamemnon (O28) as 19,361/684 3] 72 3} 40 2||TLutetia, Fr.. 1 2 
Taj Mahal, Br,.... 53.) .: 19,300]582 7] 76 0| 45 5!\Ulysses’ Br. 4 : 
KC OAS Sas 19,086]525 9] 74 1| 39 6||*Highland Hope, Br.. 4 
Arundel Castle, Br....... 19,023|630 5| 72 5) 41 5||*Highland Princess, Br. . 4 
Windsor Castle, Br,.,...-|18,967|632- 4] 72 5| 41 6||President Lincoln, U. S.. 2 
AMDCTHO, BEE G vi5 0:0 00 0/00 +. .|18,940/590 8] 72 0} 37 6||President Madison, U.S. - 2 
Conte Verdi, it... ...{18,765|570 2) 74 2 0||President Roosevelt, a &: 14,187|516 2 
Laurentic, Br............ 18,724|578 2| 75 4 6 eapacent Jefferson 2 
TAPING EP a) eieirees os 18,565|605 8| 70 4 4 ghlan PS sneaan BE. 4 
Kosmos, Nor,....0...+ ‘l18) 500|552 7) 77 4 6 Highland Brigade, 4 4 
Ceramic, BY... +...» ; 18,495 655 1| 69 4 8||*Highland Chieftain, Br. 14/134 523 
Mount Vernon, U.S. 18,372/658 4| 72 2 5||President McKinley, U. 8.|14,127|516 
‘Empress of France, B 13384 571 5 4 7||President Wilson, U.S..,. 
Oa 4) 3 Siete: a 
pits. Canoe esident Clevelan 
*Marnix Van St. Alde- President Pierce, U. 8.. 
penile noon ol zea al etic BR 
Dea Cc, thee eee nee resident Grant, s. 
De Grasse, Fry... oc. oe 17,7591522 1 4) 42 3 


RSPORNEN eins asicteiarsiv ere AE 
tThe North German Lloyd line gives the following 2.854)038 0 


EUrbpaiics's ssiece Sbenaccur 50,0001938 0 


296,236; Brazil, 560,680; Chili, 154,563; China,| 62,160. 


_ 319,224; Cuba, 45,270. Portugal, 246,368; Roumania, 68,647; Soviet Rus 
Danzig, 132,366; Denmark, 1,055,867; Estonia] sia, 440,506; Spain, 1,161, 591; Turkey, 172 1096, 


~ 60,383; inland, 298,323: Greece, 1, 266,685. Venezuela, 59.674. Be 


SN Ak ON |No. of) . Gross No. of, Gross ON ahaa Gross - 
.{Ships. | Tonnage ‘Tonnte, sobs 1./Ships.| Tonnage. .|Ships.| Tonnage. || JULY 1. Sins" cc a 


+ |32,174 21,118,528 118,528}|1900. . . |27,840/28,957,358 -.. |80,053]41,912,520]}1920. >. }31,595|57,314,065 
111)32!277|227912'753||1901: - -|2 28): 09]30;479;971 . .. ]30,082/43, 144,909 «+. |33,206/6 i 
:]31,983/23,672,698||1902. - :]28° 302,412 2... }30,316}44,600,677 
2 a) 33,5 55 ». . [30,591)46,970, 113 
...]30,836]49,089,552 
5... /30,720}49,261,769 
-.. }30,167|48, 683,136 


a 2 ie: y BAR cea {s Ora eee LODRes TIS: 

z 27°816 27613, 851]'1909.. . ,447,8: 50,919,273111929. . .132,482168, 074,312 

x GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS. ee «| 
ON JULY 1. U.S. Gr. Brit. }Germany; France. | Japan. | Norway.|Holland.; Italy. |Belgium. 4 tae 


Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
5,617 tee 355 1,072, 2241 See Pete 1,022,515] 389,526) 1,012,164 
6,574, 8 328,28 999,196 
7,978 4 255,711) 820,716 
9,304 a] 346,923} 945,00. 

10,735, 24 411,307] 1,025,603 
11,555, 2,90 35 534,275] 1,107,187 
11,698 ,023,7 565,613) 1,320,653 
18,213, 62 '596 |1,129,906| 1,298,582 
18,696,237 208: 0 |1;309;849] 1,521,942 
19,256,766 [5,4 2 11,496,455] 1,668,296 
19,541,368 |4,7 18; 2,547| 1,736,545 
9,134,857 151, . , 7022/1 ‘508, 9161 1,896,534 
19,637,418 136,008 3°159,524 2,059,001) 2 307,164 |1,552,382| 1,757, "605 4 
21,035,149 |3,225,294/2,029, »299,405| 1,806,576 |1 288,245 1,283,790 
16,555,471 |3,503,380|2,233,631 2,325,266] 1,857,829 |1,591,911] 1, '370,097 , 
18,330,424] 672,671/3,245,194 9 995,878] 2,114,190]1, "Bag" 348] 2.406,958 
19,571,554] 717,450 3,652,249 [3,354,806] 2,584,058 |2,225,787| 2,650,573] 
19,295,637 |1,887,408]3,845,792 3,586,918) 2,600,861 |2,632,713| 2,866,335|, 
19,281,549 12,590,073 3:737,244|3. 604,147]2'551,912|2, 625, 741) 3,033,742 
19,105,838 |2,953,671/3, 1498, 233 |3,842,707| 2,505,393 2556,417| 2,832, '212| 
19,440:711 3,073.713|3,511, a e "919,807 2. aa 642 2:600,831) 3; '028,661 
14,797. 217 19-309 029 13°3 dO eas 3/490 3,967,617|2 905 |2'564,904] 3,240,630 
3, 463 $80 4 Be 304 2, S24 225 2, 654, et 3, oR en 


Tonnage of other A Pea ok Pa 150,159; -Mexico, 53, aa Panama, @, 434; Peru; 


“Se pe, 87, 490; Jugoslavia, 281,396; Latvia, 


SHIPBUILDING IN THE WORLD SINCE 1911. Piyicrak Oy 
United Kingd., Dominions. ;Aust.H’g’y*| Denmark. France. Germany. 


No.| Tons. ; - id .| Tous. | No.) Tons. TO. . |No.| Tons. | No. 
——————_- |- — — 


154) 255,532 
165|375,317 

162/465,226 
89/387, 192 


" 9431500,004 


121|406,374 
60| 180,548 
44,335] 105/289,622 
81,416) 81 376,416 


Norway. _ | United States. |Oth’rC’ntr’s. 


No.| Tons. : S. . | Tons. 
171,569 


326} 997,919 

39,583) 929)3, 033,030 
50,971|1,051|4,075, 1385 
63,823] 509]2,474,253 
173} 1,006,413 

59] 119,138 


NNMH RONDE wwbthy 


: 12| 5,363). 18 66 ( 
37/103,663! 12 10,4011 ~ 20 100/012 91/357 , 


285 
699, 


World’s 


eee 


Shipping. 
WORLD MERCHANT FLEET TOTAL, BY KINDS, JULY 1, 1929. 5 
~ Steel. Iron. Wood and Compos._ Total 
cEeniog vemels. tT "583,381 |, 118 94,271 | 2,111 989,267 | 32,482 | 68,074,312 


of 


iPotali; 2: > 


There are tankers of a thousand tons and up, 


to | There were, also, 3,787 steamers fitted for burning 
eil fuel. 


the number of 1.236. of 6.987.922 gross tons. } 
oe MERCHANT SHIPS, BY KINDS, CHIEF COUNTRIES, JULY 1, 1929. 
a ——_______ 
Steamers. Motor Ships. Sailing Vessels. 
Steel. Total Steel. Total. Steel. Total. 

_)@r. Zons. | No. | Gr. Tans. | No. \Gr. Tons.| No.|Gr. Tons.| No. |Gr. Tons.| No.\Gr. Tons. 

United K'g’m 6,842 18,003,391|7,318] 18,123,887] 405|1,912,704| 465/1,922,383} 270] 96,680) 389] 120,061 

Boa skate: 478 1,076,000) C20) 4d32'4831 181| 09497] 294| Beo'so1| 128] 2617370] 746] 800;219 

U ,820|12,682,518}/3,341| 13,025, 5 321 ’ * 

ea had es : 239,380) 232 46,035, 38} 26,774| 41} 28,665) 31] 18,98 38]. 21,531 
483,525 9} 38,498} 11) 39,093 2| 4,773 4 6,425 
489,683; 28) 55,017} 31) 56,012 9) 3,446) 41/ 14,985 © 

SIS 4431, defi va craes 4 LLG rete Ce ters os 7 58! 
725,115} 88] 299,988) 124; 307,629 4) 5,175] 78] 23,123 © 
215,094 9 4,07 43 16,35 15| 31,556) 113} 66,875 — 

3,234,270) 30] 62,561] 56] 68,414) 20) 23,757| 184) 75,979 
3,467,878| 376) 581,469] 401) 589,779) 15] 33,146) 22] 34,895 — 

1,261,024 5 1,39 12 SOG1Y., eh Oat oe Gola on fs ay aE 

2,545,221) 326] 386,362) 332) 387,199) 12 4,991] 19 6,647 
2,742,594| 117) 461.9. 157| 472,733) 11) 2,712) 275} 69,333 

3,958,317| 83] 202,502} 233) 228,335)....| ...... eh ee 

2,254,268] 206) 939,194) 304) 963,527 6 3,663} 15 6,698 

| 330,630} 31] 103,858) 39) 106,479 f 2,453 6 3,397 

51 976,051 1,058,245] 32) 67,262} 85) 78,081 7| 4,898] 95) 25,265 

737 908,399!11,027| 1,071,080} 112| 387,157| 232| 409,109 4 3,699| 126 9.96 


There are 59 steamers and motorships in Lloyd's 
‘ Register each of 20,000 or over gross tons; 88 of 


SHIPS OF CHIEF COUN 


15,000 to 20,000 tons; 280 of 10,000 to 15,000 tons: 
564 of 8,000 to 10,000 tons; and so on down. 


TRIES LOST AT SEA.- 


60) 166,630 
90/308, 742 
54| 114,752 
45) 112,040 
22 


24 
28 
26 
11 
20 2 

64,419) 25) 71,862) 17)27 

119,724| 15| 46,890| 22/13,935 


Ships broken up in 1928, as distinguished from those 


fost, numbered 296, of 735,547 gross tons. 


{ 


4 MANKIND OF 


‘Dr. Hrdlicka, in an address in 1929 before the 
American Philosophical Society, said that the infancy 
of the human race covers 300,000 of the 350,000 years 
of man's past existence on earth, and that he arose 
from the nearest sub-human forms and under the 


; exciting influences of environmental conditions. 


Up to the end of the last main glaciation, man pro- 
evidently but very slowly in numbers. In 
general he did seemingly but slightly better than to 
sustain himself. His spread was slow and sparse. 
But after the main part of the last glacial invasion he 


begins to multiply much more effectively and as his 


numbers increase there follows gradually a spread all 
over the habitable earth, with an accentuated differ- 


- entiation of types and races. 


The latter all proceeded, according to the best 


ran UNITED UNITED i 
~~ KING DOM. SraTes. |GERMANY.| FRANCE. JAPAN. 

YEAR ange =_———— | 
¥ Ton. |No.{ Ton. |No.|Ton No.| Ton. |No.|Ton. “ 
—— | ——_ | ——_ —|——— —- — | | - | | ——_—_ 
82} 108,786) 7| _8,796} 19)36.021 9} 8,505] 12) 7,178 5 3 4 
109} 155,071} 11}. 12,307} 22/19,879} 13) 20,037} 13} 9,200 2 s ‘ 

98 y i 2 2, 8,89 0 54 
5 42 
9 ie t 
4 - 26.) 

24° 

10,162 14 


Ls) 
SOWDAwW Wri 


53,442 
35/69,416 28,836 


Figures for the United States do not cover 1 
on the Great Lakes. ; - 


THE FUTURE. 


evidence, from but one human species, and th : 
now living date all from the later, post-glacial, parts | 
of human prehistory” earlier strains, such as doubtless 
there were, can no more be traced among living men. 
The man and woman of the future will be hand- 
somer, they will have thinner skulls, with wider and 
higher heads, handsomer faces, eyes deeper set, bigg 
and narrower noses, more pominent ¢ , smal! 
and fewer teeth, less hair, smaller appendixes, a mo 
rapid pe and respiration, higher temperature 
the body, and a greater tendency to mental dere 
ments. The feet will trouble. 
Due to prolonged life, heart troubles, apople 
senile weaknesses of all sorts, will 


Fast 
BR em _,FAST OCEAN PASSACES. rR 
¥ é - 

A nautil e= Ta i are RE : ie 
on ail eat w iad male, > American, 6,080.27 ft.; British, 6,080 ft.; German, 6,076 ft. A statute mile, commonly. ee 
‘Sailing Ships—Columbus, in 1492, sailed from } days 7 hours 23 minutes: son” ee 

_ Spain (Palos) to the Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, | 6 days 18 hours oF miniitek tne Btrurin tn tae 2 iu 
_ Aug. 3 to Oct. 12. His second voyage, in 1493, | © days 1 hour 55 minutes; the Majestic, in’1891" in 


from Cadiz, Spain, to Dominica, in the West Indies ‘4 ee _ peas 8 minutes; the Lucania, in 1894, ‘ 
< etait Ln pe hte Passe = ie = pope to | in four days Te hoes ene Marea. re ie * sae 
a , in in 62 days, his | 4 d. x tigation Mies 
eee ‘and last, to Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in | knote an hose ® 41 minutes. at the rate of 26.06 — 
ys. * ’ The foregoing rec eluding 18 fh 
pune AR Rta abe he antag, ofthe [anyon Not Nome ai Queenan 2706 ley, 
Z a he, on are e€ Hamb = i i ig up Sat ye 
~~ =1854, sailed 435 nautical miles, on way from Boston | in April, 1892 woilt from sougees inh peer Se ee 
to Liverpool, on her maiden voyage. A gale was | in 6 days, 11 hours, 44 minutes Pton to New York ict 
blowing and the ship's log showed a speed as high as | _The Deutschland, in Sept., 1900, went from Sandy . 


f oe 
% Pita 
a 


Ocean Passages. re a. ee 


eX 


_— 


: 18% miles an hour. The clipper Donald McKa: Hook, N: Tork ys 
3 Black Ball Line, on Feb. 25, 1895, sailed 421 nautical | 7 hours 38 minutes’ - 7 outh, England, in 5 days 
les on en voyage from Boston to Liverpool. The Leviathan, Oct. foiea ane 
cat The fastest day’s record of a clipper ship on any | Cherbourg in 5 days, G Roun at aie uy Em | 
_- +8Sea—437 miles—was made by the Sovereign of the | average speed of 24.67 knots.” rece taney SN A 


' - Seas, on a passage from New York to San Francisco The Bremen, of the N ; na 
. i Ss : - 2 Nortt ; ‘ 
a She was 258 feet long, 44 feet wide, of 2.421 tons..| on her maiden’ voyage, ment Pebeien g Guay ee es IY 
_ The Flying Cloud made 43334 miles in one day, New | from the Breakwater at Cherbourg, France, to the 
_ York to San Francisco. ’ Ambrose Channel Lightship, New York Harbor _ 
The quickest passage of a clipper ship across the | (approximately 3.163 nautical miles) in 4 days, 17 
_ Atlantic was made from New York to Queenstown, | hours, 42 minutes, at an average speed of 27:8 i 
Oy) Treland, in 9 days, 17 hours, by the Dreadnaught. | knots. or nautical miles, an hour. Her days’ “rungs. be 
_ The clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., | were, in knots, 687, 704; 705 and 713. Her ‘average 
sailed from Sandy Hook, N. Y., to Liverpool in 13 | s in statute miles, was over 32 per hour. Going ‘or 


"4 
” 


_ days 1 hour 25 minutes. from New York, east, she 

o* The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 1846, sailed | Plymouth, England, in 4 tkya fe eeeyetone ee: 

_ from Liverpool to New York in 16 days. She went, later, from N. Y., to Cherbourg in 4 days, 
The fastest trans-Atlantic yacht voyage is that | 14 hours. * Pad 


“A of the Atlantic, which, in the race for the German The Mauretania in Aug.. 192 i New 
*  Emperor’s Cup, in 1905, sailed from Sandy Hook to | York to Plymouth in 4 ea pis Bae 8 
“ Lizard, Mngiand, inl a ial ag 1 minute ane In May, ae the Nova Scotia of the Furness Lit i 
ns seconds, 3. nautical miles,. average s; steam rom Liverpool to St.. .F., in 5 da; 
oe knots. The best day's run was 341 nautical | 13 Hg * Johns, NF ida 5-Gaes ys 
aTATER. The quickest run from New York Op sgh Oe 
Steamships—The first steamship to cross the | via Straits of Magellan, was ee on per : 
Atlantic was the Savannah, 350 tons, built at New | Catalina, an oil burner, in 1914 in 45 days 21 hours 
SA City, Wwhtets 1 Jett Savannah, Ga. on May 24, | 50 minutes. j 
a , and’ reac verpool in ays, during The light cruiser Omaha, of the U. 9. - 
es eighteen of which she used her side-paddles. 1923 (May 8-11), steamed from’ Diamond Head. , 


ies 
__ The Great Western, on her maiden voyage, from | Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Li Per 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the distance | distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 cannes can 
in April, 1838, in 15 days. 40 seconds. The average speed was 27.76 miles an eats 
__ The Sirius, in April, 1838, went from England to | hour. tbe aie 
New York in 1814 days. The U.S. S. Saratoga, naval airplane carrier, in | 
__ The Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, | Dec., 1928, in her acceptance trial, off the California . 
‘came from Liverpool to New York in 14 days 8 hours: | coast, averaged 34:99° nautical miles an hour. ° Ri : 


r 
_-The Great Western’s best record across the ocean | sister ship, the Lexington, had averaged 34.8 nautical  —__ 
_ was 10 days 10 hours 15 minutes. miles an hour. The Saratoga developed 213,000' 
“In May, 1851, the Pacific reduced the Atlantic | horsepower. ; ce Oo alle (ie Bae 
record to 9 days 19 hours 25 minutes. The power boat, Miss America VII, at Miami, Fla., — 
> The Persia, in 1856, did it in 9 days 1 hour 45 | in March, 1929, covered a one-mile course in Indian 
minutes; the Scotia, in 1866, in 8 days, 2 hours 48 | Creek, at a speed average of 93.123 miles an hour. — 


‘minutes; the City of Brussels, in 1869, in 7 days 22 | In oné of the heats the speed reached 94.12 miles, 
hours 3 minutes; the Baltic, in 1873, in 7 days 20 The dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, in Aug., 1929, 
4 hours 9 minutes; the City of Berlin, in 1875, in 7 days | flew from Lakehurst, New Jersey, to Friedrichshafen, 

ee 


'5 hours 48 minutes; the Arizona, in 1880, in 7 | Germany. 4,200 miles, in 55 hours, 24 minutes... me 


P CARLOAD WEICHTS OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES. : Sa 
The following table. compiled by the tabersiere'| of a carload o1 each commodity. J - 
Commerce Commission, gives the average weight 


< 


Aver. 
Commodity. eer Commodity. 
a 2 


Tons . f 
WOOD a. 2cs-da aie b A elate v2. 12.78 Sugar sirup, molasses. . . 
Hides and leather....... 20.34 || Iron, pig and bloom.....| 


Rails and fastenings... . 

Bar and sheet iron, 
structural iron, pipe. . 

nee Yo me pig, bar, 


PRODUCTS OF MINES. 
Anthracite coal... -| 49.17 


Hay, straw, alfalfa... Pe 
 Tobacco.....----+-+++-- 
BOOLGOD.-)2t) oe Nee ee ee ees 


; Reed. Bake a0 <2 DEL Gh , Stone. 

iran trusts kilpial vnl th Ae siete ie sy Crude petroleum. P 
; fresh fruits........ j b § 
Sa E Cone seine pa Wea 17.71 || Salt....... Bi) = Lime and plaster... 


Other fresh vegetables... . Sewer pipe and drain 


fruit Ee d Agric, impiements and 
ral al el ae ORESTS. vehicles, excl. auto... 


Auto. and autotrucks . 


Rs Eve cafe ciel 30. Household goods and 

bs =: A tie Scart 2 old furniture........ rr) 

orses.and mules........ 2 Pulp Wood... 2 Fe - ant 30. Furniture (mew)........ 

~ - Cai ANE, : Lumber, timber........ .29 || Beverages....-.......- 
Sheep and goa ; - eee |i Cor ee re eee in 
Ye : MANUFACTURES & Vertilizers (all Kinds) |! 


SA VeAIS dor. : MISCELLANEOUS. Paper, print, books... 

a= Tees Refined petroeluin and Chem. and expl 
products . Epxtlicgi:. geen 
Vegetabie f Canned good 


- The year 1929 brought a revolution in-travel—a 
combination or alternation of railway trains and air- 
planes in covering long distances by land. ‘Thus, the 
time between New York City and the Pacific Coast 
; -was shortened, in July, that year, to 48 hours. 
_--—-—s«&Before the airplane-train mode of travel was 
~ ——s {naugurated, the quickest special train time between 
the two coasts was made by Mrs. Alfred H. Smith, 
wife of the President of the New York Central Lines, 
who left Los Angeles on March 9, 1924, in a special 
train on the Santa Fe system and arrived at Chicago 
_ in 49 hours and 17 minutes. Another special train 
- took her 961.5 miles to New York City in 19 hours 
-_. §4 minutes. The cross-continent record run thus 
_---*--- was made in 69 hours 7 minutes. 


7. t 


- RAILROAD TRAIN SPEED. 


p's pe ane ities % ¥ 

27 minutes. << Lah > ye ees oO 
_ The record time between Los Angeles and Chicago, — 
via the Santa Fe Lines, 2,230 miles, is 44 hours an 
54 minutes (46 miles an hour) made by the “‘Scotty”’- — 
the-Miner special in July, 1905. an hae 

In November, 1925, an oif electric engine-car — 
on the Canadian National Railways ran from ~ 
Montreal to Vancouver, 2,937 miles in 67 hours, | 
without a stop, averaging 43.50 miles per hour. {i 
On Nov. 16-17, 1925, a Penn. Railroad Special — 
carried Guy Waggoner from St. Louis to N. Y. City 
in-20 hours 26 minutes. * 
On June 28-29, 1926, a Penn. Railroad Special | 
carried Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick from N. Y. | 


) 
; 
) 
] 
: 


City to Chicago in 16 hours 55 minutes. 


_-—s_s«* The Jarrett and Palmer special theatrical train, One of the fastest long-distance runs less than 440 _ 
ee, Jersey City to Oakland (San Francisco), 3, miles, | miles was on the New Yor! entral R. R., Sept, 
M ity d (San F isco), 3,311 mil il he New York C 1 R. R., Sept. 11 
| -‘May 31-June 4, 1876, 83 hours 45 minutes; average | 1895, from New York to Buffalo, 43614 miles, in 407 a 
_. speed, 39.53 miles per hour. ! ; minutes actual time. Average speed, 644 miles an _ 
| "In May, 1906, the ‘Harriman Special” train made | hour, with two stops and 28 slow-ups, and on Jan 1, — 
_ ‘the run'from Oakland, Cal., to N. Y. City in 71 hours | 1903, from Albany to Buffalo, 302 miles, in 295 min. 
ba fle FAST RECORDED TRAIN RUNS FOR SHORT DISTANCES. | 
4 SS 
“Sinaia oe Time,|M.P. 
ar _ DATE. - Railroad. Run. Miles.} M. 8s. | Hour. 
See “22 ae sah “SE eA nlite Heo Se 
’ _ May, 1893)N. Y. Central & H.R...........-|Crittenden—“‘Empire State Exp.”...| 1 0.32 |112.5 
 Aug., 1895] Pennsylvania... ......---..-+-4.- Landover—Anacosta. ......-+.-2++- 5.1 -00 }102 3 
- San., 1899/Burlington Route...........+-++. Siding——AviIOnN 344 «seis «peta pee ortey 2.4 | 1.20 |108 4 
~~ Mar., 1901)Plant System. ........-..-.0++-- Run from Fleming to Jacksonville. . . 2.30 {120 
Jan., 1903/N. Y. Central & H. R,.........-.|Palmyra—Macedon.............--+ 7.29 | 4.00 |109.35 
April, 1904) Michigan Central............++-- Crisman—-Lake, tc: ss + ws.2ie = sel anonis 3.73 | 2.00 |111.90 
July, 1904/Philadelphia & Reading...,....... Egg Harbor—Brigantine Junction... .8 2.30 1115.20. 
Oct., 1904'N. Y. Central & H, R............!Croton—Ossining................: 3.51 | 2.00 1105 i 
x , 
Time, | M. i 
Railroad. Run. Miles. | H. M. | H f 
Great Western (England)....,.... |London—Dideot.................. 53.25) 0.47 | 68 i 
GNIS YLV AIS os ein. c erp ojelase! bree «018 ok Camden—Atlantic City........... 8.3 | 0.45 +) 76.50 — 
London & Northwestern.......... London—ADberdeen., . ..s0 ses sseces 540 8.32_] 63.28 , 
N. Y. Central “World Flyer”. .... Albany—Syracuse.......2..0eede- 148 2.10 | 68.3 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.. |Chicago-Buffalo.................- pay ean (eae 64.8. 
Lehigh Val., Black Diamond Exp.. |Alpine, N. Y.—Geneva Junc., N. Y 43.96] 0.33 | 80. 
Burlington Route a. PERO er —— WIT so: sey. Sutigtv lad & Hwee see 14.8 | 0.9 98.7 BI 
Atlantic Coast Line Jacksonville—Savannah . 172 2.32 | 70.7: i 
Michigan Central....... Niagara Falls—Windsor 225.66) 3.11 | 70.74 | 
4/Great Western (England) Paddington—Bristol, 118.5 | 1.24 | 84.6 
Pennsylvania...,.:..-.... h 468 7.20 | 63.53 
5|Lake Shore & Michigan Souther: 525 7.50 | 69.69 | 
New York Central 960.5 15.56 | 60.28 
Nhat att Megara ean oe f 81 1.4 | 75,84 
UNSYIVADIE. jcis v0 pce see et is 3. ¢ Ks 
“20th Century Ltd.,"" on L. Shore. #38 3-3 oe 38 
. May “20th Century Ltd.,"" on L. Shore. 133 1.47 | 74.26 
(July, 1923|Photo Special...........--..-4-5 New York—Boston..... ..| 234 4.5 57.3 
 Aug., 1924|Great Northern, silk train,....... Seattle—St. Paul........... mine otek 38.50 45. 
“Mch., 1924|Santa Fe-N. Y. Central........... Los Angeles-New York City....... 3197 9.7 | 46. 
ch., 1925|New York Central..............- New York City—St. Louis........ 1158 22.10) 52. 
fume, 1925|Michigan Central.,.........+-+555 Windsor, Ont.—Niagara Falls. .... 224 3.18] 67 
Nov., 1925|Pennsylvania....... EP Pn ee ans St. Louis—New York City........ 053 20.26) 51. 
July, 1925|Fishermen’s Special, P. R. R...... |Camden, N. J—Cape May, N.J...| 81 1.12 | 67 
April, 1927|Florida East Coast...........-..: Miami—St. Augustime,........... 310 5.8 | 60. 
Gung O27 |Pennsylvamia..... oc ee kee es Washington, D. C.—N. Y. City. ..| 224.5 3.7.| 72.04 
Bech wostibennsylvania. [Ce a. bee os New York City—Atlantic City....| 143 2.48| 51.1 
h Jan., 1928/C. C. C. and St. Louis ........... St. Louis—Cleveland............. 536.1 8.29] 63.2 
by Jani, 1928|New York Central ‘Special........ Granite City, Ill.-Berea, O,........ 536.1 8.29] 67-30mn 
ies May, 1928\London & Northeastern.......... London-Edinburgh (Fly’g Scotsman)! 392.5 8.3 4.40.18 


ae The June, 1927, train (see above table) from Wash- 
ington to New York carried Lindbergh films whieh 
were developed on the way. The time includes 7 
minutes stoppage. From Holmesburg Junction, Pa., 

to South St., Newark, N. J., 66.6 miles, the speed was 

; 85 miles an hour. ; 

ym ” The Flying Scotsman trains began in May, 1928, 
-__- non-stop runs between London and Edinburgh. 


a 


ew. 


< _ A friend of mine was married to a scold; 
‘To me he came, and all his troubles told. 
Said he, “She's like a woman raving mad.” 
4 “Alas! my friend,” said I, ‘that’s very bad!”’ 
* “No, not so bad,” said he; “‘for, with her, true 
LT had both house and land, and money, too.’’ 
“That was well," said I; 
“No. not so well,” said he; 
“For I and her own brother 
“4 Went to law with one snother; 
ee I was cast, the suit was lost, 
mny went to pay the cost. 
“That was bad,’’ said I; 
“No, not so bad,’’ said he; 
| “For we agreed that he the house should keep. 
And give me foursome of Yorkshire sheep, 
All fat, and fair, and fine they were to be.” 
a “Well, then,” said I, “sure that was well for thee?” 


” ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


On Sept. 8, 1927, a Pennsylvania Special, ran from 
New York City terminal to Atlantic City, 143 miles 
in 165 minutes. It made the 60 miles from Camde 
to Atlantic City, in 53 minutes. 

First-class German and French trains now average 


between 50 and 60 miles an hour over runs 
several hundred miles. — - val 


“No, not so well,” said he; 
For, when the sheep I got, 
They every one died of the rot.” : 
‘That was bad,”’ said I; f 
“No, not so bad,” said he; 
For I had thought to scrape the fat 
And keep it in an oaken vat: 
Then into tallow melt for winter store.” : 
“Well, then,” said I, “‘that’s better than before?’ 
“Twas not so well,” said he; 
For, having got a clumsy fellow 
To scrape the fat and melt the tallow; 
Into the melting fat the fire catches, 
And, like brimstone matches, 
Burnt my house to ashes.” 
“That was bad,” said I; aD: 
No, not bad,” said he; ‘for, what is best, 
My scolding wife is gone among the rest.”* 


PCa, pe 4 is cS xe B. 
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s) tah 7 eas yeas aa aie Nee cs 
a _ Polar apeditions; the Great Lakes. 


2 os} 


a « Aa Neat = F ; eR 
eae eae ng EAT ITUDES REACHED IN POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 

5 epared d by Nat'l. Geographic Soc., Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, L,L.D..) _ 
: +3 ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records.) eer 


Locality. rary | Nationality. 


<P A a 28’ {Smith So 
35 Se a Cape Lieber; Grinnell Land... . 


United States 


Ss As: 2' |Spitsbergen................../Sweden ] 
aries F. Hall... -- = ‘ Near Thank God Harbor. 2... United States ms: : 
#, RR irae ee ait a 3 ranz Josef:Dand!* +... .2..052 Austria’ i ge 
eC WHO Anh Gen. sts Firainardy {00 oP) PN is s+. ese etl eee vse Qin A ps Ba en Pa 


. {United States 6 
United States — 
Norway ee 


{ Gen. A. W. Greely Expedition 83° 24’ 
ete a et ne a Greenland Coast...:. 
Setieiaismurn sie See 14’ (North of Frame 


(Sad dice tS 0 6 : eo Joe! et “: 
North of Greenland. 

Peary (Apr. 6)... .. . eC vi y 

Capt. Roald Amundsen (June i)... 7 North of Greenland: | ‘Norway's ae 

rare te ped eo rere ee roree OF Grpenland: s -: * 7 2ca8 orway Fae! 

United States — 


a LPR C  e a ? it E ales 
F Capt. sir seorge HH. Wil 90 Spitsbergen to Alaska......... 
y airplane, A Ly Bs ae Se eee id ; 
ex Gonherns "cbite ) 3 Sf Point Barrow to Spitsbergen... 
fey dirigiole, May 23)... goo orc wo le wes 1928 | 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole... 


Roald Amundsen and Rene Guilbaud left Tromso ; the balloon Ornen for the Ni 
, : 3 aud | orth Pole. 
i vas aS eres “ee 18 to go to Nobile’s aid but never | their fate they were never seen. ep 
wie eveiions from. Two soundings taken at latitude 87°°41/. north, 
ae ile gee aa Sear + Me ITE bas — wi ie bp hoa et Amundsen and Ellsworth | 
a8 edis . e, ndberg, and | in 1926, revealed that the depth of the P here 
Fraenkel, departed from Virgo, Spitsbergen, on board | was 12,375 feet. y mr bene 
, ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. age jyatgn 
Commander. Date. Latitude. Longitude. Nationality. 


Capt. J Cook 
Beant dames Cook. i505 5 hos. ee deine (Jan.30)| 1774 ACI OS: 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 
SE IUUEMIESEN SS Aecteh  oi Ee ip elit Sa otoia lads Ayasevek's 1823 742, 158. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain, 
dmiral Charles Wilkes Expedition............. 1839 70° Ss. 105° W. |United States. |. 
Bi atte oft (Reb. 22)| 1842 | 78° 10’S. | 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 


i 


West ae 90° Spitsbergen and return........ i 


Pidge «\k oa ied (Feb.)| 1900 78° 50’ S. 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain. 
SS de Isles els (Dee. 36)| 1902 | 82°17/S. | 163° —-B. |Great Britain. 
he Ee ee ia ml itn a 23°8. 162° E: ean Britain. “74” 
ATOUTIGROM: «82/2 o13)- w a%)e ws ise oie s10/4 ec. orway. aie 
Japt. obert; B-Scoté. 2... ee es (Jan. 18)| 1912 90° Great Britain. c 
“ Admiral Charles Wilkes first saw the Antarctic Continent on January 16, 1840, at 158° H. longitude. 
phat THE GREAT LAKES. Rena, oo vy. 
(Revised by United States Lake Survey Office, War Department.) a ae 4 
: Superior. | Michigan. Huron. Erie. Ontario, 
: 350 307 206 241i ot Sn Neo a t+ 
pest soundings in feet.......... 1,180 870 é ONG ahs 738 af 
a (sq. miles) water surface—U. S. 20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,560. 
= : Can.. - Li y1LO- +f <ayerawters 13,900 4,950 3,980 | 
i y fa: | a ee 31,820 22,400 28,010 9,940 7,040 
rea (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U. S... 37,570 69,040 24,850 23,570 1S 710s 
n> Can... 43,330 PA sce 47,570 11,110 15,920 | 


Total. 69,040 72,420 34,680. 34,630 — 


ean surface above mean sea level in feet... . 
WMC HOFGIN «co -iep civic. cele viele vies sleeie © 


None’ | 260.8 251.5 174.6 ee 
1,304° 581 404 |, 80300 eee 


Figures for mean surface above mean sea level are Average annual total rainfall on the Great Lakes— 
the average for 68 years—1860-1927. Superior, 28 in.; Huron, 30 in.; Erie, 34 in.; Ontario, 


‘In April, 1929, the Great Lakes were unusually 33 in. f 
gh above sea level—Superior, 602.60 ft.; Michigan- The level of Lakes Erie and Ontario usually starts 
uron, 581.39 *t.; Erie, 573,56 *t.; Ontario, 247.28 ft. | to recede in July, Lake Huron in August, and Lake ; 
Maximum and minimum elevations of the surface Superior in August or September. ; : 
the Great Lakes above sea level— at Reese a of oie en eee ene River to Lake St. 
uperior, 604. f ., 1869); 599.99 ft. (April, uis conforms w. e Ontario. 

Bas canal te gum, Yor, sr7aa te Gv, | nl cktnea tie tot cope anton 
i on, i e 6); 577.44 ft. (Feb., | part of the year due to the ce conditions, an ] 
0 seh ft. (July, 1876); 577- K : tearing “thereat the elevation | of the, river. steadily 

rie, 574.80 ft. (July, 1862); 569.73 ft. (Feb., 1926). | lowers. g checked somew: e flo idi- 

i r + 243.34 ft. (Ma tions in the Ottawa River about the end of May, 

Ba ar, 0% ah wae | nena te eta 
‘ontreal Harbor, 40.22 ft. (Jan., 1886) ; 18. y condition of a ex ter. 
ct... 1) 5 ma . Inthe The higher the elevation of the water in the Great 
911); mean level (1860-1928) 26°37 1 i Lakes, re greater the discharge, and therefore the — 


f 1 (May-Nov., imclu- Q 
the ee evel atg60:1928) is 23 42 bp greater the effect upon the St. Lawrence Tidewater. 


ae 
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780 fi Great Inventions. % 


aie CREAT INVENTIONS. fey sy 
AMERICAN. R ; BAe | 
INVENTION. Inventor. Date. * INVENTION. Inventor. } Date. 

i WS cae | Branklines oar 1752 _‘||Talking machine.... Edison. 1877 
weuiacet Be cin cdisiass DE SDUR tes a'eier~bee 1784 Incandescent lamp. . Edison. 1878 
Steamboat. ........ wnteeee [EO UMBOR 05/46 «=f L793 Arc lamp....... Unisaee = =» (BhUsn : 1879 
Natl. mnohines +=: . 00 ee ef Perkins. ....0,-J1787 Gasoline motor (auto)..... Selden (Pat’d)..|1879 
Cast-iron plough..........|/Newbold..... .|1797 Automatic knot-tying har- 

L@otton SiO. ices» o's = 00 | Whitney. wel 1793 vester machine.......... - 11880 
Carding (textile) machine. .|Whittemore. ...|1797 Ghrome tanning.......... - - [1884 ; 
High-pressure steam engine.|Evans......... 1799 Trolley Carls... = ...+.-./Van Depoele & 

Screw propeller........... Stevens....... 1804 Sprague.....}1884-87 
Tack machine....:...---+ Blanchard..... 1806 Type-bar casting (inotype)./Mergenthaler. .}1885 
Blectro-magnet. ..........|HeDTY...2.-0. 1828 Electric furnace reduction. .}|Cowles........]1885 | 
Revolver (pistol)...:....4./Colt.......... 1835 Split-phase induction motor.|Tesla........./1887 { 
Flectric telegraph......... Morse...... os f1835 Single-type composing ma- a 
Phosphorus friction match. .|Phillips. ......|1836 GDMIGE Sek as aie nee see Banston.. 2.5» 1887 . 
Vulcanized rubber.........|Goodyear, Chas.|1839 Rotary converter.......,.. Bradley 3 ).:25/. <2 1887 7 
+ Sewing machine...........|/Howe......... 1846 Recording adding machine..| Burroughs... ..}1888 a 
Wlectric locomotive........]Vail..... bets.) ff 1851 Transp’rent photograph film|EHastman. .....|1888 : 
- Monitor (warship)..... wreia'| EPICSSOMW reg ale «pe 1861 Calcium carbide.......... Willson 2.252)... 1888 5 
Machine gun........ vec te | CORUNE oi'a eqe:e 1861 Electric welding. .........-/Thomson...... 1889 
Block signals (railway)... . - Hall. 2208.00 1867 Electrolytic alkali prod’ction|Castner....... 1890 ¥ 

Refrigerator r’y freight car.|Davis........ 1868 Carborundunm....ccsion’s sate Acheson......./1891 x 
ATR SUCKS sre) <f2-4 0.24 0s see. o} Westinghouse. .|1869 Harveyized armor plate....|Harvey......-|1891 A 
Celluloid........ ete: re EL er kc eM Fe ZA Alternate-current motor..../Tesla........- 1892 ; 
Welt machine.......... ...|Goodyear...... 1871 Motion-picture machine....|Edison........ 1893 
Automatic car-coupler.....|/Janney........ 1873 Dry-air process, blastfurnace|Gayley........ 1894 
PIG VESOWVEREGI init oteiaiersfe,creie as) sce SHOIGS ee siers s wicks 1873 Disk ploughs (modern type)|Hardy........ 1896 
Quadruplex telegraph...... BCUSOD os os: 1874 High-speed steel.......... Taylor & White|/1901 
WG DeR Soon ae loais . - 2 mie EOWG., tied eins 1875 ACLOPIGNE (025 20 Fed ewee ss Orville & Wil- { 

_ Mowing machine (differen- bur Wright. .|/1903° : 
MOLE SAAT) IF. 2 aievelsis ce os ere Eickemeyer (R.)|1876 Hydro-aeroplane.......... GlennH.Curtiss|1911 q 
Telephone... 6 0-0 es oe Be eas -\1876 Gas engine (compound)... .\Eickemeyer (C.)]1921 : 


__ Smithsonian Institution officials say the principle of | plane No. 5, a tandem monoplane, flew and main- 
- the telephone was discovered on June 2, 1875; the first | tained automatic equilibrium for more than a half 
conversation over the telephone was held on March | mile over the Potomac River at Quantico, Va., at a 
7, 1876; the patent was granted on March 10, 1876. speed of 20-25 miles an hour.. The model, of steel 
In March, 1898, at N. Y. City, at the Centenary | tubing, weighed about 30 pounds. The machine 
dinner of the American Institute. Dr. Thomas A. | was launched by a catapult system from the roof of 
j Watson, the associate of Alexander Graham Bell, dis- | a houseboat. This was the first sustained flight 
played the original telephone which he had con-| ever made in the world’s history with self contained 
structed in accordance with the instructions of Mr. | power plant other than one of rubber bands.”—From 
Bell in 1875 and used it to transmit to the audience | a 1929 bulletin of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
the first voice ever carried by wire—Alexander| In 1878 an arc light, operated without mechenis n, 
. Graham Bell’s: ‘Mr. Watson, come here; Iwant you.” | invented by Paul Jablochkoff, was placed in use on 
a On Jan. 28, 1928, a bronze tablet was unveiled at | the streets of Paris, France. ee 
New Haven, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary In 1891 Clement Ader is said to have made, ‘in 
of the opening, there, of the first commercial telephone | France, a flying machine in secret. ‘No definite 
exchange in the world. information concerning it, however, is available,” 
In 1879, Carl Benz, of Germany, invented the | says Secretary Charles D. Walcott of the Smith- 
‘ - 2-stroke motor, and in 1886 he drove the ‘world’s } sonian Institution, ‘‘nor did he continue his work 
; first motor car’ through the streets of Munich—a | after his initial efforts fn 1891. 
, 3-wheel vehicle now in the Museum at that city- “In 1896 Prof. S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian 
__ His first auto was built at Mannheim. Benz died | Institution made the first extended flights of heavier- 
3 “April 3, 1929. than-air experimental flying machines propelled by 
, In 1892 (April 19), the first gasoline automobile in | their own power. 
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_ the U. S. was operated by its inventor, C. A. Duryea, “Many consider that he was the first to design 
-_-_-__— who also won the first American contest, in Chicago, | and build a machine capable of carrying a man, 
 _ Noy. 1895. and that the Wright Brothers were the first to 


- _ OnJuly 4, 1894, Elwood Haynes drove at Kokomo, | design,. build and fly. a machine which carried a 
Ind., a gasoline automobile of his own invention, | man." “i q 


Both machines are on exhibition at the Smithsonian In the United States National Museum at Wash- 
Institution, Washington, D. C. . ington, there is a model of an electric motor and — 
~ “1896. May 6. Flight of Langley Model.- Air-! car {invented in 1847 by Moses G. Farmer. 


mes FOREIGN. 


Nation- ‘ Nation- 
INVENTION. Date} Inventor. ality. INVENTION. Date} Inventor. ality. — 
Printing (block)....... 593)Unknown..../Chinese ||Siphon recorder....... 1874|/Thompson... |Englisin 
IWhylng shuttle........j1733|/Kay........ English ||Gas engine, Otto cycle. |1877/Otto. s Pes ene : Gorman’ 
Spinning Jenny........|/1764|/Hargreaves. ./English ||Centrifugal creamer. ..|1880|/De Laval.... |Swedish 
Steam engine........./1765|/Watt........ English ||Manganese steel. .....|1884|/Hadfield..... English ~ 
Leyden jar...........{/1745/Dean von Smokeless powder..... 1886/Vielle....... French 


Kleist ....|German 
Coal gas for lighting... ./1790|Murdock....|English 
Voltaic pile...........{/l800/Volta.......|/Italian 


Mantle burner........ 1890] WelsbachAuer|Austrian 
By-product coke oven..|1893|Hoffman.... {Austrian 
Wireless teleg. (low fre- ; 


Stethoscope.......... 1816|Laennec.....|French QUeNCY) jasamaeetn 1895|Pr a5 
Phosphorus match... .|1831/Sauria...... French ||Wireless teleg. (high ies > 
Flectro-mag. telegraph .|1836| Wheatstone.. | English frequency)... oo. cre 1896|Marconl..... |Itallan 


Photography..........{|1839|Daguerre and Electric steel... ...... 1900)Heroult..... |French 


Niepce....|French || Diesel oil motor....... 1900} Diesel German 
4 Duplex telegraphy..../1853/Gintl....... Austfian |/Depth bomb.......... .T. Unge.. f 
MY DAMUTTE. ob ee ee 1867'Nobel...... . Swedish R : sii BRR be 


' Movable types were invented in China in the] to the French savant. He placed the i 
tenth century; by Coster, in Europe, in 1438. Cut | first paper in the year 105 iM DP: rer the discon 
Eta! Tee were invented by Gutenberg, German, | ink about he year 500 A. D. Classical t 
i were produced in printed ’ 

Fo eae Pee bbe a ee pice 932 M4 D., but SaPoud Erte Joay 

scovered in Germany during the eenth century, | magic Buddhist fo: ’ 
nem existed ee pong the Lee pence oe as 764 re 198 igseei ser ae _ 
uries, according to @ address delivere v 4 The invention of gunpo f 
Pelliot before the French Academy of Inscriptions at | attributed to one meen : Tele oeinet for Sertk 
Sorbie, tastlisd owed its origin to the use of seals, eaneeni fr aot aes Ege ortge 

of seals, | general cra f 

Trather than to development from prints, according Srearuis, ei pale invented pee ag 
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Weights and Measures. yeas 
ie AVERACE HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


COMPILED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE MEDICAL DIRECTORS AND THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
» ; E OF AMERICA. ie 


~The weights are for persons with shoes on, and without coat and vest, whi 
depending on height of individual and season’ of year. eee oe ee Listy 8 


' é My 
witness 


ne 6 lads = 


MEN. WOMEN. : 
Hgt. | Het. | Het. | Het. | Het. | Het. | Het. | Het. || Het.) Het.) Het.| Het.) Hat. -) He 
Age | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and || and | and a ana and ron i oS Mi 
Group. |} Wet. | Wet. | tet. | Wgt.| Wgt.| Wet.| Wet.| Wet.!| Wet.| Wet.) Wet.| Wet.| Wet. Wet.| Wet. 
5 y i hf i 2 §'37 5’ 4" 5’ 5” 5" OT”, 4° 11 5 5’ 1" 52" 5’ 3" 5/4” iat 
- * 15-19} 113} 115] 118 | 121 | 124 | 128 | 132 | 136 |! 110 | 112 | 114 3 i: py 
20-24 119 121 124 | 127 | 131 135 | 139 | 142 113 2 , 
+. 25-29 | 124] 126 | 128 | 131 | 134 | 138 | 142 | 146 | 116 
30-34 127 129 131 | 134 | 137 | 141 145 | 149 119 
x 35-39 129 131 133 | 136 | 140 | 144 | 148 | 152 122 
y 132 134 136 | 139 | 142 | 146 | 140 | 154 126 
* 45-49 134 136 138 | 141 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 156 129 
50-54 13 137 39 7 142 45 | 149 53 | 157 131 
5’ 8") 5/9”) 5’107|5’11") 6’ 6! 17).6" 27) 673")|| 5°6" 
15-19 1 144 153 | 158 | 163 | 168 | 173 130 
‘, 20-24 146 150 154 | 158 | 163 | 168 | 173 178 133 
< 25-29 150 154 152°; 163. | 169 | 175 | 181 187 136 
‘ 30-34 154 158 163 | 168 | 174 | 180 | 186 192 140 
35-39 157 162 167 | 17: 178 | 184 | 191 197 144 
wud 159 164 169 | 175 | 181 | 187 | 194] 201 147 | 151 | 155 | 159 | 162 | 166 | 169 
4 45-49 161 166 171 | 177 | 183 | 190 | 197 | 204 151 | 157 | 162 | 166 |, 170 } 170 |*173- 
va 50-54 162 167 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 | 198 | 2065 152 157 | 162 | 166 | 170 | 174 | 177_— 
“ U. S. COV’T TABLE OF HEICHTS AND WEICHTS OF CHILDREN. 5 
2. Boys. GIRLs. Boys. GIRLS. i 
. Se CED Pate Og aes rt 
AGE. Height, | Weight, | Height, { Weight, AGE: Height, { Weight, | Height, Welk, ; 
‘- “Inches. | Pounds.| Inches. | Pounds. Inches. | Pounds.} Inches. Poun Be ee 
- B 20.6 7.6 20.5 7.16 ||33 months...| 361% 305% 3556 29%. 
3 2314 13 bes siecats 34 months...} 36% 31% 3614 30% 
& 6 3 2644 18 25% 16% 35 months... 3634 31% 36% 30% 
a 5 27% 19% 2614 17% 36 months... 37% 321% 3634 30 ‘ 
jie. & a 275% 1934 27 18% 37 months...] 373% 324 36% 3054 A 
9 28% 20% 27% 19g 38 months... 37% 32% 37 : ate ; 
10 months,..}| 28% 20% 27% 19% 39 months... 377 33% 37% 3 
11 months...} 29 21% 283% 20% 40 months...| 3814 33% 37% 32. 
_ 12 months.:!} 293g | 21% | 28% | 2034 ||41 months..:| 3854 | 335¢ | 37% | 32 
13 months 29% 223% 29% 21 42 months... 38 5% 3334 38 32 
- 14months...| 30% 23 29% 215 43 months...| 3834 3334 384 3234 
_ 15 months...}| 30% 23% 3014 21% 44 months...| 38% 3414 8% 33 
_ 16 months 31% 24% 301% 2254 45 months...}| 39 3416 38% 33} 
17 months...} 31% 2444 30% 22% 46 months... 39 3434 38 34 33% 
18 months...| 31% 24% 3144 23%, ||47 months...| 39% 35% 38% 3314 
_ 19 months.. 82% 25% 31% 23% 48 months 3944 35% 39 339 
20 months 3254 25% 3 2414 5S Years... ws 41.6 41.1 41.3 39.7" 
21 months 32% 25% 324% 24% 6 years. J... 43.8 45.2 43.4 23 
2months...| 3314 26% 325% 25% ||7 years...... 45.7 49.1 45.5 5 
23 months...] 335 27 32% 25% 8 years...... 47.8 53.9 47.6 ef 
24 months...| 333 27% 33% 26% ||9 years...... 49.7 59.2 49.4 57. 
_ 25 months...} 34 27% 3334 26% 10 years..... 51.7 65.3 51.3 62.4. 
26 months...| 34% 284 33% 274% 11 years..:.. 53.3 70.2 53.4 68.8 
- 27 months...| 3434 29 33% 27% 12 years..... 55.1 76.9 55.9 Pee 
_ 28 months...| 354 29146 345 27% 13) years: 40:5. 57,2 84.8 58.2 8 “7 
29 months...| 35% 29% 34% 27% 14 years..... 59.9 94.9 eg ea ! 
30 months...} 35%" 2916 34% 284% 15 years..... 62.3 107.1 61. pie é 
31 months... 354 301% 35% - 28 34 16 years..... 65.0 121.0 61.6 12-0 


WEST. POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS. \ 


4 _ The authorities at the United States Military Nineteen years—Height, 64 to 73 inches; weight, 4 
= Academy, at West Point, N. Y., have decided that oe Dalles * arse geet 30%4 to pam inebes; 
cadets, at seventeen years of age, whose range in | © Twouty vears—Height, 64 to 74 inches; weight, 
3 height varies from 64 to 71 inches should weigh 121 to 154 Ibs.; chest measure, 31 to 3314 inehes, 
A from 110 to 128 Ibs.; their chest measure should be gs expansion, 2 to aa bee atthe aera : 
i 8 hest expansion enty-one years— 5 1 ‘ 
: road, at HS ae vad tr See - weight, 121 to 167 lbs.; chest measure, 3144 to 33% ‘ 
At other ages, the ranges are: inches; chest expansion, 2 to 34 inches. i \ a 3 
- Bighteen years—Height, 64 to 72 inches; weight, Twenty-two years—Height, 64 to 76 a0) es; 
117 to 136 lbs.; chest measure, 3034 to 32 inches; | weight, 123 to 174 Ibs.; chest measure, 31% to 34 14 i 
ee chest expansion, 2 to 3 inches. inches; chest expansion, 2 to 4 inches. ols 
m 


al 


HOW TO WRITE BILLIONS, TRILLIONS, ETC. : 
(From Commerce and Finance.) y 
_ The strain on the Arabic notation that is involved Ate Gr a ciniie re 


Nee eee nee ee Oe orien tara |-1:000,000 million. ... .million 
_rency circulations and debts has driven many writers | ~’ le debpe le deapisine a - SS Be om te { pillion 1,000 millions 
_ to fall back on “plain English” in writing round 1,000,000,000*.......... Lmiliierd.;. tere R 
rillion..... ; 


bers, as, for instance, we ourselves last week | 1,000,000,000,000......... billio 
ribed the ane mark circulation as having 1,000,000,000,000,000 Perieweonc) > 
Eee ee ea ke, pond uintillion” in its} '* Our billion is called a wmilliard all over afte 
eriean sense, which happens to be also its French | Eurapean Cont viard ora thousand milion 
, but in Great Britain and the other European | indifteren a Se eae A a 
tries the word has a vi different meaning. Thus while in France and this ‘'y ne vee 
, : in periods of three figures, in Grea 
or set down herewith the numerals and their tion advances gree igure a eid 
: France on. the | Britain and the rest of Europe it e 
“Ceara iy pte ai tote aie tlie rest Of Eurape | of six, our sextillion being there a thousand trillions, 


the other, which it were well to keep iu mind: and so on, 


Ea 


foe ies aS °; s x y . 
— Geologic Eras; 


CLASSIFICATION OF ROCKS AND 


_ ‘The rocks composing the earth’s crust are grouped 
by geologists, into three alc classes—igneous, sedi- 
mentary, and metamorphic. 
: The igneous rocks have solidified . from 


state. 
"Those that have solidified beneath the surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. 
"Those that have flowed out over the surface are 
-——s&known as effusive rocks, extrusive rocks, or lavas. 
5 _ The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas but 
bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and other frag- 
mental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 
_ Sedimentary rocks are formed by the accumulation 
of sediment in water-—aqueous or eolian (wind- 


molten 


aN: 


ir (Prepared by the U. S. Geological Survey.) 


DIVISIONS OF GEOLOGIC: 


- borne) deposits. data of historical geology has been deduced. 
“Hira and Period and 
--—s«s Length in Years. | length in Years. Epoch. Characteristic Life. 
ue een Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and plants of 
rt wis 100,000 to Pleistocene, or modern types. i 
Wee pozols ay 1,500,000 yrs. Glacial. 
cent Life. ee ea 
br Fy $100,000 to d Tertiary. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.’ Possible first appear- | 
~ 93,400,000 yrs. 2,000,000 to Miocene. ance of man. Rise and development of ~ 
Wh: ae 63,500,000 yrs. Oligocene. highest orders of plants. 
aS Sar Eocene. - me | 
ie Cretaceous. Upper ; : - 
tek ia 3,800,000 to Lower a | 
Mesozoic. 85,000,000 yrs. , 
~ (Intermediate “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination of 
an, ie) Jurassic. Upper huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). irst ap- 
6,300,000 to 800,000 to Middle pearance of birds and mammals; and palms 
191,500,000 yrs.]_ 72,600 yrs. Lower and hardwood trees. : 
eae bates} Triassic. Upper i 
; ral § 1,700,000 to Middle 
: 87,500,000 yrs. | Lower Shes: 7 
“Age of amphibians.” Dominance of trée 
Carboniferous. Permian. ferns and huge mosses. ~ Primitive flower- — 
4,700,00 to Pennsylvanian. ing plants and earliest cone-bearing trees. 
140,000,000 yrs. | Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land animals. 
aR Insects. 9 . 
iy ph 5 Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.’ Shellfish (mollusks) also 
her ] 1,900,000 to Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians and land 
aleozoic. 125,000,000 yrs. | Lower. plants. ners. 
(Old Life.) = i ee 
12,480,000 to Silurian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
th 47,000,000 yrs.| 1,500,000 to fishes and of reef-building corals. te 
3 fre *. 66,000,000 yrs. ; 
Le a ae Se ae ee 8 a A 
a Ordovician Upper. : Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
e) 1,700,000 to Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans known as 
aoe i 130,000,000 yrs. | Lower. trilobites.’ First trace of insect life. = 
rf Y Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopids and other sea shells, 
1 2,600,000 to Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. r ! 
nN eee 110,000,000 yrs. | Lower. net ee ee 
ooo , 
‘es Algonkian Keeweenawan First life that has left distinct record. Crus~ 
Proterozoic. 17,500,000. yrs. Huronian taceans, brachiopods and seaweeds. F 


Archean. 
10,000,000 yrs. 


‘ ieee oneal 
ife.) 
7,500,000 to 
710,000,000 yrs. 
ts % Estimates of the age of the earth range from the 
Scripturat, of less than 6,000 years, to 1,710,000,000 
4 peo, 3 guess put forth by Barrell, based on radto- 
i) eee Y. 

‘ ‘ue A eae a of the geologic estimates of Williams 
(1893), Schuchert (1910), and Matthew (1914) 
40 mpe she age at 48,380,000 vears to 94,110,000 years. 
Bi 4 ow long has man existed on the globe? The 
age say from 100,000 to 1,500,000 years, pro- 
vided he did not appear before the Quaternary 

Period of the Cenzoic Era. 
“ The late John M. Clarke, New York State Geolo- 
gist, in an article prepared for the Almanac and 
‘ printed on page 772 of the 1928 issue, estimated the 
age of the earth at 1,497,000,000 years. Of this span 
667,000,000 years represented the period of the 
unchanged rocks. His argument is as follows— 
: Life began in simple unicellular expressions: 
out of such initiative expressions have come, by com- 
bination and adjustment, all subsequent and con- 
sequent multi-cellular animals and plants. The 
earliest records of the rocks should show a prepon- 


derance of the elementary forms of life, so far as the 
sediments making those rocks have been competent 


ain te Pad y them. 

mh errestrial life, both animal and plant, came out of 
the sea. It is the opinion of paleobotanists that 
the plant life which emerged from the sea to the land, 


Crystalline Rocks |No fossils found. 


e 


$ 
“the flora of transmigration,” made its trek in days” 
before the Cambrian time, and that these blades ; 
were algae of a higher order in respect to perfection 
of reproduction organs than any of the modern 
algae now living. 2 p 
The molecular disintegration of the minerals of — 
uranium and thorium reswts in producing lead, — 
which, derived from these sources has a specific — 


gravity different from that of ordinary lead. ‘ 

If then, a mineral deposit known to be of Devonian. 
age contains a uranium mineral accompanied by. 
lead which has been derived from it, the length of 
time from the formation of that mineral-bearing 
Devonian bed to the present is at least as long as the’ 
time required for the change from the uranium 
molecules into lead. ae 

This rate of change has been measured and it is | 
known that in one year a gram of uranium wo! 


sete ea gl ass rs a cals asi 


Altitudes of the Globe, 
ss THE ALTITUDES OF THE GLOBE. 


(The elevation at the South Pole, as noted by Scott, was 9,070 feet.) Rete a 


BY wok 3 tee HIGHEST AND LOWEST CONTINENTAL ALTITUDES. | 
a SO NTENEN DAD ALELPUDES. yu a 


re gS Spee Soe . SS ae OS i 
_ CONTINENTS. Highest Point. .. _.. vation |. Lowest Point. Ao d seo el 
: (Ft.) : - (Ft) 
_ North America. |Mount McKinley, Alaska.....:.:::.:} 20,300 |Death Valley, Californ! 
South America.|Mount Aconcagua, Chile-Argentina. ..} 22,834 jSea level. . a weed He aaie 
% Europe. ....... Mount Elbrus, Caucasus ... 0.2.66... 18,465 |Caspian Sea, Russia 86 
i A ee eae Mount Everest, India-China......... 29,141 |Dead Sea, Palestine 1,293 
— Africa Eke hb ~..|Iibo (Kilimanjaro) Tanganyika Terr..| 19,710 |Libyan Desert... . 440 
r _, Australia eos 4 Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales..!- 7,328 |Lake Eyre, South. Australia... “33. 


Approcimate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000; South Ameri 300; BE a wa 
3,000; Africa, 1,900: Australia. 1,000. a merica, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia 


Oe, 

a HIGHEST AND LOWEST ALTITUDES IN THE UNITED STATES. reat 
. J (Data supplied by the United States Geological Survey. Sign — means below sea level.) ; 
é - 
a HIGHEST POINT. LOWEST POINT. 
’ ‘ 
a STATE. Eleva- 
v County. tion Name. 
6 (Feet):| ° 
a 
mo Alsbamay.....-. Cheaha Mountain. .| Clay-Talladega.| 2,407|/Gulf of Mexico]........ a 
me Alaska. ...... 2. - Mount McKinley ...}.....2.....0.. 20,300! Pacific Ocean .|.... 
me Arigons.......... s Be yeee Peak... ‘ 12,611 Sota Roe 
“ie ue Mountain.....|Polk-Scott..... 
_ > Arkansas. ..... hance Noe nrree (pot faaeaie i Ouachita R.|Ashley-Un. 
oe @alifornia......- Mount Whitney... .|Inyo-Tulare.... ! eath Valley../Inyo...... 
» Ganal-Zone...... Cerro Galera....... S. W. part Zone Mit abvinl ond «6 -eerwcs Carib. Sea. 

-----| Mount Elbert... . Lake.......... 14,420)Arkansas R.. .|Prowers.. . 


-| Bear Mountain. - 1:3. Sounds iC thet tee 
Centreville. . N Cast! 440} Atlantic Ocean}. 
Tennallytown. Saws 20|/Potomac R.... 

Iron Mountain Lk At 25] Atlantic Ocean 


Snake R.... erce. 
© I 3 Be. ees Mississippi R..|Alexander.. 
Hjaleineieioe Greensfork Top..... .....} 1,240/Ohio R.......]Vanderb'g. 
RE Scene othe On N. boundary.... la -} 1,600] Mississippi R..]Lee....... 
ae ae On W. boundary... .| 4,135] Verdigris R....|Montg’m’y 
Ter ete Big Black Mountain| Hz «eeeeees} 4,150] Mississippi R..|Fulton.... 
Bont te N.W.part of county .|Claiborne...... 400|/Gulf of Mexico]..........]5 
== eee Mount Katahdin. ..|Piscataquis....} 5,267|/Atlantic Ocean|.......... 
2 aE Backbone Mountain ED ecccet S040) Atinntio Ocean! ! i550 <5... 
.| Mount Greylock... .!Berkshire...... 3,505) Atlantic Ocean|.......... 
«......-.| Porcupine Mount’ns|/Ontonagon....| 2,023|Lake Erie....].......... 
EMOCR oo crese» Mesabi Range.... ...|St. Louis...... 1,920] Lake Superior.|.......... 
6. ete Near I Hare eo ie 780|Gulf of Mexico|..........]5 
ay ee ee Taum -yse+s--.-}| 1,800/St. Francis R..|Dunklin... 
prepa « ep }ereuibe- Peak ....-.| Carbon... ... +» 12,850]Kootenai R.. .|Flathead. . 
.....2..|S.W-.part of county. | Banner........ 5,300|S.E. cor. State) Richardson 
.|100 Boundary Peak.| Esmeralda..... 13,145] Colorado R....{Clark..... 
Mt. Washington... .|C 6,288} Atlantic Ocean}.......... 
ma ee High Point: .......|/Sussex........;  1,805|Atlantic-Ocean)..:.'.. 2.0... 
..-| North Truchas Peak] Rio Arriba..... 13,306|Red Bluff... . 5 J 
«1 ><> ~>| Mount Marcy, ...-.}Essex.."......- 5,344] Atlantic Ocean 


forth Carolina...} Mount Mitchell....| Yancey....... 6,711] Atlantic Ocean 
ea Dakota... . Butte. 02.05 te seodceses | -3,468|/Pembina y.... » 
(aarye an... 


1,550/Ohio R....... Hamilton .. 
800) R: . {e Curtain 


ghar 3,213|Delaware R.. 
GP Aposiy 214? ..-| 9,610|Pacific Ocean . 
bincas~ Luquillo Mountains. d 3,532) Atlantic Ocean 

.| Durfee Hillo7. 77. .-. 805|Atlantic Ocean| . 
..| Lata Peak. ...... 3,056| Pacific Ocean.|}... ny 
South Carolina... . C-N. C.'line Atlantic Oceap|.......... 
- South Dakota.... i z Big Stone Lake} Roberts. . . 
Tennessee. . és ci nn.-N. Mississippi R..|Shelby.. . . 


ee Gulf of Mexico|.....-.... Sea J 
Wasatch. Feb | Beaverd'm Ck. 
Chit’d’n-L’m’le.|_ LakeChampl’n 
Mount Rogers. . dy ig ie lh ete Green nese 
= s. St. Thomas. lantic Ocean]........+ ae 
oe Rat E 14,408|Pacific Ocean .}.......... Si 
60|/Potomac R.... 
fad Lake Michigan]........-. 
a ee aye B. Fourche R.!|Crook. 7 
‘Mount Whitne - Cal [14,496/ Death Valley../Inyo, Cal.- 


J. 8. (ex. Alaska). | Mount VW AIMCY -- 1 
' ni itney il alifornia is the | danao Island, 9,610 feet; hignest in Porto Rico js in, 
| ea a ee cae Alaska. | Luauillo Mountains, 3,532 fect; highest point In West 
é Salton Sea, in Calif., is 250 feet below sea level. | Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Mount Tina — 
{tiest peak in Philippines is Mount Apo, on Min- ! 10,300 feet. : ne 

: f ; SOUTH AMFRICAN PEAKS. ; ae 
Peak Country. Feet. |_ Peak. C Feet. | Peak Country. Féet. 


Ree AG sande ane oreo 19,534 
Sahama, Bolivia... .........22,349/Antofalla, Chile... .........20,900/Licancaur, Poluvia......+++. 
_ Merced ONL aS whee 260 


Rena EO 
ATi aiescae ints DST Ov! 
S Combis i re 17,400 


_Altites of the ‘iste | 


ere aa ‘k ss GHIEF ASIAN PEAKS. 
car Empire altitudes revised by Royal Geographical Society.) — 


YAS. ‘Mountains. Fett. | OTHER ASIA 
isa, = genie Chumatharl.........+---+- 23,930 “ Bal ce — Country 
Mount Everest....-....--- 29,141 ee rss i te i Sort Ulug aronawhe penieen 

pa Anstes (K2 or Dap- UNS ecto ere as 184) Tengr Khan, China. 

S2Ng) ... 066 Late Ine 28,250| Kedarnath.. 22,770 Gungrl} Thibet 

——— Binehinjinga.....+...++. 5. 28,146|Paneh Chull......---.-+++.22,650}Kin sShan, China 
Praphalad cso si el c2 cs 27,790|/APL. --..- «++ - 23,399] Koh i-Dena Paes 1 
B ajsttpeypater shelved) slates Nanda ict. . 22,510! Hong-Shan, China. : 16.20 
~Dhawalagiri........+.--.+- 26,795) Badarinath . .23,190| Kliutchev, Kamchat .750. 
» Nanga-Parbat............- 26,620] Yirnajang . . 21,300] Bielukha (‘ White), ce 1 800 
| Nandadevi........---+.+.. 25,645|Dhaola-dhar (White Mt.) . ..15,956|Kinabalu, Borneo.......... 455 | 


» ‘British expeditions in 1922 reached 27,300 feet | was 24, 600 feet. There are many peaks in ae Hime 

s on Mount Everest, and in 1924 ascended 28,100 alayas over 26,000 feet high. 

feet. The previous height record reached there 
CANADIAN PEAKS—ROCKY AND SELKIRK RANGES. 


M fountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet Mountains. Feet. 
Ore EAD 37, carole aw . 16,644 14.950|Augusta..........- 14,070 
St. eras. 15,885 as ...-14,498/Strickland.........13,818 
. Lueania.. : 2 . 15,696 Alverstone........ 14,493|Newton.........+. 13,811 
et ORAMON Gl nic invatécereiere 116,971 Fairweather - ..15,300| McArthur......... TA ZSSICOOKS ca owe atone 13,7. 


Greenland’s only high peak is Peterman, 9,000 feet. 


ke ALASKA MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
(Data by the United States Geological Survey, 1929). 


2 v4 Eee ee 
i Feet Feet Feet Feet 
Peak above sea Peak above sea Peak 


14,500 || Fairweather...| 15,300 ||Jarvis........ 
10,770. || Florence...... 11,610 Kates Needle.. 
Foraker....... 17,000 Katmai...... 


Alverstone 
ea ee 


' Goode 1 a 
Big ee 10,922 || Haydon Peak..| 11,920 Lodge...:.... 
See 16,140 cae a2 , 13,740 Tecan 5 ee 


% Gthion Bait «6 12;727 || Hunter...... ‘| 14/960 || Regal 
Deborah... 12/540 || Huxley....... 12,560 ||*Redoubt. ... 
NS Saha 12,002 || Iliamna 10,020 || Riggs......... 


# 


ij _ Black type indicates active volcanoes. *Volcano. 


ap MEXICO. 
ye Mote Feet. Mountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet. 
Dianteped | (Peak of Nevada de Toluca. “14 idl eoeatnentaate . 13,400 Souseo. ae 
ae retcatoneti a eats ie re as ede We er yes de Colima, teaoe Tajamulco..... .«- 13,800 
- Popocatepetl...... 5 evada de Colima... BNGIEALO «ex Sof wns 2,650! eS k 
Ixtacelhuatl.. 0. 16,960 wie pobre es oe 
fi EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN PEAKS, 
: ’ DAUPHINE ALPS. MARITIME ALPS. R 
1 Pe iteine Feet. Mountains. Feet M ouniains. meats Feet, ; 
WPic des Boring... ..........5 13,462) Aiguille de Sonera; ras at 155| Piz Bernina: ae 13,294 
BEBO yooh. ewes a ae 13,081|Grand Rioburent . 11,142] Piz Roseg............ TIIl112'986. 
Pied’ Alletrode.. oo... 13,000| Rocea deil’ Argentera. "10617| Orteler Spitee 022222222248 1814, 
“Mont Pelvoux.. 10.05.0505. 12;973| Pointe Haute de Mary.... ..10,537|Konigs Spitze.. 2.212) : 112/646 
G COTTIAN ALPS. Monte Cevalde.......... ek 
ei PIES race |. aeeuratnt Feet, | Monte della Diagra 
ges Parodi $0 Monte Ghtedonct. 22.2212 80818. TYROL & VENETTAN : 
“ La Grivola. 1? 028 PaOnNEet.......0% ore ROL & VENETI 
’ Grand Cass 12°780 Clamarella.. 56.) sk sa cn yarn Se Mountains. ae WALES. 
Mont Pourrt. 12'491| Mont Albaron:........5+.5 th Marmolata..........5 see 11,0: 
Dent Parassee. 12'137| Roche Melon........... 11,621|Cimon della Pala .00..5125511,000 _ 
PENNINE NORTH SWISS ALPS. Boranis i itaidkiea paces «10,798 
Af ALPS. Ne Net aba Feet. oa: PYRENEES. 


OSM. ee eee ee eas 15,217|Scheerhorn........-..0-5-- 
1 ee (Domj.!114°935 1 Sderot “Maley ae ne 10/935] Mont Pend 220 “10 
: iene Peele se waters . 14/889] Seeneshorn. 0222222222122! 10,870] Pic de Vignemale. .. 1.21) 1 5 
—, Welsshorn 14-804) Claridenstock sles bictiay Ber ees 19 1209 Pie o.LONS al, seein 
‘Dente Blanche, ¢ oa Ae USL RE n.d Sie sabe ae Mae 0,663 Apt igaucasus RAN 
Grand Combin. 14/164 wenn ALPS. Fee, GE, 
+ BERNESE ALPS. Monte Adamello.:......... Rlbr aah ez 
Mountains. Feet, |Presanella (ouns di BAO if ‘Bas Koshtaincta » teat Nene Be se? Top) 


 Pinsteraarhorn,............ 14,026|Care Alto. ...:....... Sue etage 2 + 
Alestsehhorn. . 2.222221.) 1p eel Groxvon of Laws 05.002 210.880| ae ee 


AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA. 


ae and Corntry. Feet. Mountains and Country. Feet. miry. oF 
ba iy (2 peaks): 1— i 318| Ruwenzorl,. Africa. .......+..16, ipa Jebel ain forget: . 
sail Tansee Tt | we aol Ran Re Gane eee, ei 
eek ashan, Snr i tte.’ .° 
‘Kenya, Kenya Colony... .. if ,040| Ala Goz, "Abyssinia. ont. 14, 3a Pleo de edes Tonsii. ‘ 


-_In 1928 the higher of the two Kilimanjaro Moun- 
er which the African natives torments pelleved Go. beake ane. i oe ne vi tee Serra 
ad a solid silver cap because of the gleam of the | Nyanza and the coast. The | me arate 
_ snow cap {n the sun, was climbed by a Swedish officer, voleano, capped with a cratee one is an -extl 


ae 


VOLCANOES ACTIVE WITHIN THE LAST CENTURY. 


‘(Prepared for The World Almanae by the American Museum of Natural History.) 
The more commonly known volcanoes which | known volcanoes. 


Auave! been sri within th 
- gtven herewi 


Brak 


e 1 hundred years are 


Peak and Country. 


Altitude. 
Soeee ceo Ecuador 


. edro y Pablo, Bolivia. “19, 423|Merapi, Sumatra........... 100} Lsarog, Philippines. 
Sangay, Ecuador...... 1171464 Piirmaj; Java, -..6 5 sts ° igors Oraefa-jokull, Teelsd 
¢ - Carahuairazo, Ecuador 16,515|Pico de ‘Cano, Cape Verde... 9,744|/Bandai, Japan......... 
Pichincha, Ecuador. . C2000, JRVE Seo. os cee es ts 9,720|Pogromnoi, Neti soe : 
Karissimbi, Africa. . 14,683) Ruapehu, New Zealand. ... . 9,175|Makushin, Alaska. . 
Clarence Peak, Fernando Po. 14,683/|Shishaldin, Alaska. .... .952|Hecla, Iceland aR A Soe 
Cameroon, Riri 0... 13,370 Papandayang, Java. . Mauga Loa, Savaii 
atte Antartic. 020007. 13,300|Pacaya, Guatemala. |) )) ! Grande Soufriere, Guadér pe! 
Colima, Mexico... 22.22... 3,092|Beerenberg; Jan Mayen Isl. . Onsen, Japal,. 2302 eeeee 
.. Mauna Loa, Hawaii. ....... 12,675|Santa Ana, Salvador...... Korovin, Alaska... 3 
See PDN Papen. Sec. ek 12,395|Hualalai, Hawaii... Pelee, Martinique Fr 
Bee SOMeEr, JaVS. 2. . 20a oie cle 12,044/Calaon, Philippines. Vesuvius, Italy, . 00 
Duse, Sumatra... 2.6.5.5. 12, Asama, Japan...... §|Jorullo, Mexico . f 
_ Santa Maria, Guatemala... .11,480|Mayon, Philippines. ... >| Kilauea Hawai. . 100 
Slamar, vans... * oa: 11,250)Kugak, Alaska............. Soufriere, St. Lucia, W. ,000 
 Iragu, Costa Rica... 12221! 11,200|Ngauruhoe, New Zealand... . Sakurajima, Japan..... 3,742 
_ Abong-Abong, Sumatra-.... 11, Katmai, Alaska............ Soufriere, St. Vincent, Ww. 500 
Be SeSUD, JAVA... see swews ,- 10,820|Shirane, Japan............. 2|Stromboli, Lipari Isl. . ~ ave 
PSE SH CITY. os nee carte ose 10,740 Banagjao, Philippines. . Sosiguina, Nicaragua. . Eves 0 Oe 83). 
\ Marababu, Java. . 1.122112! 10,670|Osorno, Chile... ........... Krakatoa, Malay Peninsula.. Dh det 
' A VRE Pree 5 Bee 10,570/San Miguel, Salvador....... 
- Dempo, Sumatra... 122222! 10,562)Ceboruco, Mexico 


The linitation to those which have been active | exclud 
luring the last hundred-years excludes many well | taccih 


Peak and Country. 
19,635|Cerro Quemado, Guatemala . - 436 


on its 


Altitude. 


The great Fuji would have been 
excluded excepting for the activity of parasite cones 
flanks. Among the giants which had to be. 
ed are: Orizaba, Popocatepetl, Sahama,- Te 
uatl, Sorata, Pomarepe, and Teneriffe. ; 


Peak and Country. 
Calbuco, Chile 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS IN NORTH CAROLINA-TENNESSEE. 1 eee 
(In the Proposed Great Smoky Mountains National Park.) yaa 


A Iitude 
000. 


> a Elev. (Ft) Elev. xia ae 
Pieetnne Dome, BF C.-Tenn. boundary.. . 6,644 | Chimney Tops, N. C.-Tenn. boundary.... 

F Mount Guyot, N. C.-Tenn. boundary........ 6,615 | Mount Mingus, Tenn.-N. C. boundary,. 3300 
Mount Le Conte, East Peak, Tennessee....... 6,580 | Silers Bald, Tenn.-N. C. boundary... 5,700 ~ 
Mount Le Conte, Middle Peak, Tennessee..... 6,547 | Cataloochee Peak, Balsam‘ Mountains, N.C 5,700 

3 Mount Collins, North Carolina.............. 6,400 | Luftee Knob, North Carolina...........+. 5,700 
Jones Knob, North Carolina........ 1.1.2.0. 6,400 | Mount Sterling, North Carolina.......... . 5,600 
_ Waterrock Knob, North*Carolina: ........,.. ,400 | Hughes Ridge, North Carolina...........s008 60) 
Laurel Top, N. C.-Tenn. boundary.........-. ,900 | Thunderhead, N. C.-Tenn. boundary......... 5,520 

_ Black Rock (Plott Balsam Range), N.C....... 5,854 ie i 
re Note: There are also numerous unnamed summits whose elevations exceed 5,500 feet above mean sea ‘level 
5 Ha iY 

“dl ALTITUDES IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. (NEW HAMPSHIRE.) \. Ms 

ay “Name of Peak. | Feet.|| Name of Peak. | Feet.|| Nameof Peak. |'Feet.|| Name of Peak. | Feet. 

eA = ae a fees ement 

hington...... Twin (North)..... 4,783)||Tripyramid....... 4,189||Chocorua...... 3,508 — 

aN Vere ms, nha eee Pleasant Drs '.| 4,775||Passaconaway....| 4,116||Kearsarge (No... 3,310 

 Jefferson....... “ 4,647||Sandwich Dome...| 4,071||Pangus......... 3,248 

» Sia ; 4,430||Jackson.... 4,012||Moat (North).....| 3,195 

+ nr 4,415||Tecumseh 4,008}|Crawford...... uaa 

Madison: ‘ $,352||Starr King 3'919||Baldcap Dome... .| 3/100 
Lafayette. ,300|| Webster. . 3,876||Baldcap Peak, +730 

fe Franklin. 4,275||Deception 3,700} |Moat( South). 2,760 

ui. Carter Dom 4,260||Cherry... 3/600||Agassiz.......... 2/384 
ceeoe nike I 

EN AREA OF ISLANDS. ieee 


Square 


ISLANDS. Miles. 


ISLANDS. 


Great Britain. . 
4||Guadeloupe ... 


‘Battin fin Land Sits 
ahamas 
Balearic 


ee s Vine~- 


5 Martiniaic 
8 || Mauritius . 


Marquesas . - bed 
Melville Land. . 
Mindanao 


Newfoundland . 
New Britain... 


2||New Guinea... 


New Hebrides . 
New Ireland... 
New Zealand . . 
North Devon. . 
North Somerset 


0|}| Nova Zembla .. 


000||Prince Edward. 


8/|Prince of Wales 


Porto Rico. ... 


21.9 Yterason..e< 


aneaer the name itself indi- 
“Bahamas, Bermudas, etc. 


0||Singapore 


0 Bar chanietens 


5||Terra del Fuego 


O''Zanzibar . 


Governor's Island, in Py York eabOn 
area of 172.35 acres. 


ISLAN DS. - 


ugen, Germ.. .|: 
Sakhalin... ...-. 
Samoan ...... 
Sardinia...... “of 
Seilly” 6. tinas 
Seychelles ..... 
coma cow kents 


erat epee 


South Georgia... 


eeanis se 


Windward . 
Wrangell 


(Figures, by U, S. Geological Sunray. show elovagind of surface above ‘sea ian 


cake ; ARIZONA. ; ; cee 
‘Name of Peak. | Feet. Name of Peak. | Feet. | Name of Peak. | Feat. | Name of ra: = : 
_ San Francisco... .|12,611 || Agassiz.........-. 12,340 || Kendrick........ 10878 | Cireed soe wc ae 10,119 


peat eS 
Whitney........j14,501 || Tyndall. . as ; pay.) aA eee i 13,6: 
Williamson...... 14,384 || Barnard 14,003 4 fs .. {13,625 
_ - Palisade, North. .|14,254 || Keith. . . Tunnabora...... 13,593 
_- White (So- Peak). 14,242 || Stanford University....... i 
yy nT . 114,190 || Humphreys....../13,972 || Gabb.........%. "/13701 || Thunder........- aan 


Pl)? Spt Junction......... 13,903 
ay Palisade, Mid... .|14,049 || Agazziz Needle... ADIGE Sc ae oddard......... 13,555 
Peevt Lancley. 2s... 14,042 || Darwin.......... [33- 2 Wa SE appa Thompson......- 13,494 | 
: Muir... ~... {14,025 || Kaweah.........|13,816 I! Milestone........ a bs, 
ts “There 4 are 73 mountain peaks in California, 13, 000 | given; and there are over 60 more of those heights to to 
which no names have been applied. , { 


feet or over in height, to which names have been 
\ COLORADO. 


14,255 || Sunshine. ....... 14,018 || Grant, U.S... ... 13,692 
8 13,68: 


Uncompahare.. indom......... 
(7 Hincoin......:. 5: (14) 8° Virgo: 


(CEN G PSAs Soe So Bes 14,259 || Wilson... 26 
pspuendaty Be See 14,256 Wetterhorn “114/020 


wid IDAHO. 


+--+. ]'2,078 || Hasby...........j11,Q090 }| Boulder........./10,900 || Snowyside.....,. 


. Granite... 12,850 || Haystack........ ; 10,628 |) Stimson... (0,155. 

Douglas... 22! ..:|11,300 || Emigrant... 2... de 10:508 || Fyalite.. 20.1, odio 

a 11°194 || Gallatin... 201.2. 10,967 {107438 || Kintla.. 07221121 10,100 
1 


Oe FET He 145 ] Big Indian... 
11,775 | Grant. cc. 54 


_ ‘Pruchas (North .]13,206 


‘ JGSEG. sce. sora felas 12,380 |} Mogollon........ 10,778 |} Thompson 10,546 
: iteachas (South). . 13.275 Sierra Blanca. : || |12'003 : "624 || Grouse..... 11... 
eee ots). 1398 || Baldy Cen Watslieees San ‘Pedro. ...... 10,624 |} Grouse.......... 10,132 
eh OREGON. 


Burro (South). ... 
Burro (North)... . 
Hayden.....c.d.4 12,500 


sean ets caved ees 


y Cup. 


Gannett....... 13,878 ]| Cloud........ 
Grand Teton..... 13,747 || Franks.......... 1 
Fremont .. ..}13,730 || Knife Point...... 


elen... . 


TEN HIGHEST PEAKS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 


een Elev. , av. 
Ba Peak. State. | County. | Gt), Peak.. State. | County. — dre) 
Mount Whi a) 
& bert: ee rep Sierra Blanca Pk. . .|Colo, ne ‘fano-saguacs 
ount Rainier 14/408||Grays Peak........ Io 1 Q 
Yeas Massive. . -{Golo ages Torreys Peak shee. |o10: : lene Crk 8t.| 
ount Williamson... 'Calif, | 14/384 waar ike peo 


ik) . 
nl 


} : 
There are said to be 3,424 spoken languages and 
_ dialects in the world, distributed as follows: America, 

1,624; Asia, 937; Europe, 587; Africa, 276. 

Bo The actual number of languages recently computed 

by officers of French Academy is put at 2,796. 

___ The English language is spoken by more than 
180,000,000 of people and it is understood and used 
by nearly 60,000,000 more who do not consider it 
their native speech. - 

Danish is spoken by 4,000,000 of people and under- 
y and used by 2,000,000 or more of the Scan- 
 dingvian race. 

~ Dutch is the speech of 15,000,000 people. 

. German is spoken by more than 90,000,000 and 
- understood by 20,000,000 more. 

Russian is spoken by 90,000,000; French by 
60,000,000, but it is understood and spoken by at 
least 50,000,000 more; Spanish, by 55,000,000; 
Itahan, by 45,000,000; Portuguese, by 30,000,000. 

Turkish, once spoken by more than 30,000,000 of 
people, is the speech of nearly 15,000,000 natives 
and is understood by nearly as many more. Recent 
investigations claim that 24,000,000 use it, despite 
population statistics which show that Italian has 
su ed it in northwestern Africa, and Greek in 
southeastern Europe. 

Although the war has added some few words to 
the English language. the number is less than 10,009. 

The reputable English language contains approxi- 
mately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms 
may be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 
ete., and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 
tionaries designed for the home. 

Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half 
consists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
ef textbooks and of arcbaic, obsolescent or obsolete 
terms. 

Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. On the basis 
_ of the Lord’s Prayer, George Hickes calculated that 
 iine-tenths of our words were of Saxon_ origin. 

Sharon Turner’s estimate was that the Norman 

were to the Saxon as 4 to 6. Trench computed 

60 per cent. Saxon; 30 per cent. Latin, including 


“UNIVERSAL” 


The chief artificial, “international” or “‘universal” 
languages are, in the order of their appearance, 
with the names of their inventors, when known— 

Volapuk (1879) Johann M. Schleyer, Germany. 

Esperanto (1887) Dr. L. L. Zamenhoff, Warsaw. 

Spelin (1888) and Myrana (1889) J. S. Kemp- 

ten, Germany. 

Mondolingue (1890). 
~ Universala (1893) Eugene Heintzeler, Germany. 


ye 


¢ 


There are about 600 languages, and they and their 
dialects can be grouped anthropologically, according 
to an authority in the London Times. 

ps are not conterminous, but it seems 


gmies, the 


ushmen of South Africa. 
all in stature and 


is The Hami 

race who probably 

_ They are mostly past 

_ ruling. 4 : ‘i 
{ re we find Hamitic people tilling the soil or 

phere tribes with nomadic or pastoral habits we can 

Trace ermixture of tribes belonging to the two 


oe Be ee ake Sudan languages: 
a ne Famitic peoples, the Berbers of North Africa, 
1e Somali, Galla and others, have their own lan- 
ages, but throughout North Africa the common 
: e for centuries has been Arabic. 
confusion of tongues in Africa has baffled 
explorers and missionaries from time ith- 


ed ba a9 * Sa are oat y 

Languages and Alphabets. 

| THE PRINCIPAL LANQUACES OF THE WORLD. 
(By Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, Manosging Editor of the Standard Dictionarv.) 


600 LANGUAGES IN AFRICA. 


those recelved through French; 5 per ‘Grek 
and 5 per cent. other sources. Prot, Wow. Sient 
in the recently published fourth edition of his 


126: Dutch, 207: Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 
French from Low German, 54; French from 
Dutch or Midele Dutch, 45, French from Scandi-— 
navian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, French _ 
from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 
(3) Old Bigh German, 154; French from (4) Teu- | 
cen i“ ; Pip ee sig oa E janguages). 2975" - 

renc rom atin, 542; Frene rom st 
828; French from Italian, 162. ate, Sy 
Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21.. — 
Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, French 


or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic. 31; Lithuanian, 1. 


Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persian and 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, 20. 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. Sas 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, including 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tatar, Australian, 135; 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; ie 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. ; ‘ se 

The vocabulary of the New Standard Dictionary 


of the English Language aggregates approximately _ 


455,000 words. If the dead words of our speech — 
be added, the total, as shown by the New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, would reach 
700,000 words for the English tongue, living and dead. — 
The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
terms in tse in the literary language. It has not 
specialized in scientific terminology. bach ; 


4 eax 
The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- hy me" 


Konversations-Lexikon) contains not more than 
300,000 words, including personal names, if 
Grimm's Dictionary of the German Language 
contains approximately 150,000 words; Luittre’'s — 
Dahl's Dictionary of the Russian Language, 140.000 
words; Carlos de Ochoa's Dictionary of the Spanish — 
Language, 120,000 words; Petroechi’s Dictionary of 
the italian Language, 140,000 words. nay 


LANGUAGES. 3 


Kosmos (1894) Eugene A. Landa. i Eitan@e 
Novilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsic, Germany. _ 
Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, Leningrad. — 
Ro (1906) Rev. E. P. Foster, Marietta, Ohio. — 
Spatari-Radio-Code a universal language without 
grammar or vocabulary based on the seven notes of 


Dictionary of the French Language, 210,000 words; 


rs 


the musical scale Do, Re, Mi, Fa, S80, La, Si. Desig- 


nated for international broadcasting and featured In - 
Broadcasting 1928, Invented by Prof. Carlo Spatari, i 
of New York. NEAR A? ues 5 


memorial, and it formed as effective a barrier between 
the people of tropical Africa and the outside world 
as that raised by climatic and political conditions — 
inimical to the foreigner. a8 Se ae 

The successive civilizations centered round the — 
Mediterranean never penetrated south of the line — 
that can be drawn from the Abyssinian highlands to 
the Gulf of Guinea. French, English and Portuguese 
traders visited African coast lands from the thir- 
teenth century onward. i 

Chinese, Indians and Arabs traded with the East 
Africans, as Phoenicians and Egyptians had done ~ 
lIgng before by sea and by land. : bs! 

For Europe, Africa was the dark continent until 
recent days. African languages remained a confused 
mass of unintelligible speecn. There was no inter- 
change of ideas, and no understanding was possible 
between the peoples of Europe and of central Africa. 

Early in the seventeenth century Portuguese mls- ~ 
sionaries studied African languages on the east and 
west coats, and other missionaries from every part of 
Europe have done so ever since, but it is only quite 
lately that phiiologists have been able to throw light 
on the ianguages of Africa and bring some order into 
an apparent confusion of languages and dialects. __ 

For many years it has been the policy of African 
governments to make language study obligatory for 
their officers and to encourage it in cooperation with 
the aed patios. who had aiready done the spade 
work. 

The necessity for wider, even for international, 
eooperation has been recognized, and with the 
assistance of the tropical African governments has 
resulted in the establishment in Leadon of the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 
which aims at becoming a clearing house for informa- 
tion from atl parts of ihe world on the study of — 
African languages. , aw 


a 


{ 


uN 
dictionary, which contains approximately 20,000 ; 


words, shows the following sources: 
Anglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, 


it 


4 


ae 


a 


ore: 
ea 


cere. 


my 
+ 


a 


0 


* 


oe 
~ 
* 


<a 


uf 


that, 


Albania—In the school year 1927-1928 there were 
530 public schools, with 955 teachers and 30,766 
pupils; there were 54 private schools, with 122 
eachers and 2,892 students. 
* PE a nae iementany education, 6-14 years, 
is compulsory. At_the last national census, in 1914, 
the percentage of literacy was 62.1, and, for each 
nationality, .was—Argentine, 64.0; German, 91.0; 
Austro-Hungarian, 69.0; Spanish, 69.5; French, 83.0 
English, 92.0; Italian, 61.5. The percentage of liter- 
acy was highest in the-Province of Buenos Aires— 


ape 


‘Among army recruits the average of illiteracy is 


could not read was 4. 
of school age and over unable to read is not accur- 
ately known, because the cenaus percentages under 

head “include a large proportion of children 

cd Gietioe tha register wich.® mack was” 
ing | ons signing the register wi ark 

(921) 0.17; (1911) 0.55; (1901) 1.32; (1891) 2.34; 
(1881).5.56; (1871) 13.49; (1861) 24.60. 

In Tasmania the percentage of literates was 87 per 

cent in 1921, as against 48 per cent in 1861. 
Austria—Elementary education is compulsory. 

According to the 1924 census, illiteracy has been re- 
duced to 4 per cent. 

_ Belgium—The percentage of illiterates was— 
1920) 9.3; (1910) 13.1; (1900) 19.1; (1890) 25.0; 
(1380) 30.26. In 1920 the literacy percentage for 

the whole population 5 yrs. and over was 89.3; for 
those 8 yrs. and over, 92.1; for those 15 yrs. and over, 


ely OBrv) 


- Bolivia—Elementary education is compulsory. 

In 1900 the percentage of illiteracy among the whole 

population, half of which is Indian, was 84.0. Of the 
total population of 1,816,271 the Indians numbered 
920,864. In 1909 the oak ah of illiteracy in the 

City of La Paz was 34.25. 

-Brazil—Elementary education is compulsory in 15 
‘of the 22 states. By the 1920 census the percentage 
of illiterates in the whole population, including for- 
elgners, was 75.5. The number of illiterates was 


__- 23,142,248 out of a population of 30,635,605. Of the 


native Brazilians 77 per cent were illiterate, while 48 
r cent of the foreign population was illiterate. The 
ghest percentage of illiteracy among Brazilians 


_ * was in the State of Piauhy, where it reached 88, while 


the lowest, 40.5, was in the Federal District. 

.  Bulgaria—Elementary education is compulsory. 
In 1920 the general percentage of literacy was 55.8 
for males and 33.2 for females. Excluding Mussul- 
mans, the percentages were 63.6 and 38.3 respectively. 
By separate nationalities the literacy percentages 
were; Turks, 9.0; gypsies, 6.0; Jews, 6.9; Armenians, 
64.0; Rumanisns, 28.0; Greeks, 41.0. 

_  Canada—Elementary schooling is compulsory. 
According to the Dominion census of 1921, the per- 

centage of illiterates in the whole population over 10 
7 (including Indians and other aboriginals, and 
oreign-born, and colored races) was—unable to read 
or write, 5.1; unable to read and write, 5.7. The 

‘ | be baa unable to read or write is raised from 1 to 5 
by races other than English-speaking. The popula- 
tion over 10 years in 1921 numbered 6,682,072. 

: -Canal Zone—lilliteracy percentages—nativ 

whites, none; foreign-born whites, 1.9; negroes, 10.2. 

5 oldest percentage of illiteracy, all races, in 

1901 was 78.3; among European residents, 11.9. In 

_ 1921 the percentage of literacy (whole population) 
was 48.6 for men, and 18.0 for women. The test 
was ability to read and write a short letter. 

~ Chile—Elementary education has been obligatory 
since 1925, and reforms in the system are in progress. 
The percentage of those able to read, in the general 


population, has been—(1920) 50.3; (1907) 40.0; 
(1895) 31.8: (1885) 28.9; (1875) 22.9: (1865) 17.0: 
1384) 13.8. In 1920 the percentage of literacy by sexes 


ras—miales, 51.2; females, 49.5. 

China—Education on a Western basis since 1905 
has spread among all classes of Chinese, but there are 
no recent figures on illiteracy. According to a state- 

' ment in 1925 by the Chinese National Association of 
the Mass Education Movement, the percentage of 

- Iliiterates then was 80.0. 
Colombia—According to the census of 1918 the 

: Aes of illiterates in the whole population 

5,855,077, of whom 158,428 were Indians) was— 
read, but not write, 2.04; neither read nor write, 


00. 


Mliteracy in Foreign Countries, 


“ILLITERACY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. , 
Costa Rica—Out of a population of 471,524, as of | 


< 


May 11, 1927, there were 223,389 literates—47.4 
per cent of the total population, or 64.5 per cent of the 
346,198 persons 9 years of age or over. Illiterates 
(males, 52,602; females, 58,888) totaled 111,490— 
23.6 percent of the whole population, or 32.2 per cent 
of those 9 years of age or over. 

Cuba—Elementary education is compulsory. In 
1919, the percentage of illiteracy in the whole popu- 
lation was 52.4; for those of 10 yrs. and over it was 
39.0; for those of 20-24 yrs. it was 26.3 per cent.” 

Czechoslovakia—Education 6-14 years is com- 
pulsory. According to the 1921 census, the percent- 
age of illiterates in the whole population was 7.7. It 
varied, as follows: in Bohemia, 2.4; in Moravia, 3.1; 
in Silesia, 3.7; in Slovakia, 15.0; in Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia, 50.2. 

Denmark—Elementary school instruction, 7-14 
years, is compulsory. ‘There are no government 
statistics on illiteracy. The population in 1925 was 
3,457,390 and the number of children at school was 
495,952. The official Yearbook for 1927 says that 
on Jan. 1, out of 464,309 school children, 618 were 
without education on account of insanity. 

Dominican Republic—Hliteracy officially esti- 
mated by the 1920 census at 70 per cent among those 
of 13 yrs. and over; for those of school age, 40.6 re 
cent. There are 856 schools in the country classified 
as follows: normal schools, 10; graduate schools, 72; 
primary schools, 688; vocational schools, 15; night 
schools, 40; semi-officie! schools, 29; reform scbools, 
2. According to the most recent report of the De- 
partment of Education, the total number of students 
attending schools in the country is 89,154. 

Dutch East Indies—Percentages of literacy 
among those 15 yrs. and over: Europeans, men 841, 
women 78.9; natives, men 5.9, women 0.96; foreign 
Asiatics, men 32.86; women 7.01. 

Ecuador—Public instruction is obligatory for 
children, 6-12 years. There are 1,572 primary 
schools, 2,992 teachers, and 120,412 pupils. Ranchers 
mF ses districts must provide schools on their 
estates, 

Egypt—Elementary instruction was made com- 

ulsory under the 1923 Constitution, and, since then, 

0 to 700 new public schools have been built each 
year. In 1917, the percentage of illiterates in the 
general population was 92.1;—among Moslems. 
94.7; among Orthodox, 82.9; among Catholics and 
Protestants, 53.1; among Jews, 56.2. 

Estonia—Elementary education is compulsory. 
iy — aes percentage of illiterates was 3.0; in 1922 
it was 5.6. 

Finland—Elementary education is compulsory. 
In 1920 the percentage of illiterates in the whole pop- 
ulation over 15 years was 1.0 (1.1 for males, 0.9 for 
females). It was 0.5 in cities, and 1.1 in rural com- 
munities. Among Evangelical Lutherans it was 0.6; 
i; abode 0.03; Orthodox Church, 23.2; Catholics, 


“France—Elementary instruction, 6-13 years, is 
obligatory. 
In 1921 the Dercentege 


of illiteracy among those 
10 yrs. and over was 8 


per cent, approximately. 
The percentage of persons married in 1926 who 
signed the name with a cross was—males 0.8; 
females, 1.1. The percentage of illiterates among 
recruits was (1926) 9.39; (1925) 9.18; (1924) 8.89; 
(1920) 4.74; (1910) 4.28. The considerable increase 
for the Class of 1924 is attributed to the fact that 
many were deprived of four important years of 
schooling during the war period 1914 to 1918. When 
all the available male population was serving with 
the colors, boys from 10 to 14 years of age were em- 
ployed in the fields. There are now in France, 
3,091,052 pupils in the elementary schools. : 
ho 


The number of persons in France, 15-60 years, w! 
could neither read nor write was—(1910) 2,055,000; 
{hee wate HRY ack GR ectoke 
e were 3, elementary (‘‘infant"’) schoo! 
366,797 pupils. J ee 
Germany—Elementary instruction, 6-14 years, is 
compulsory. don an estimated population of 
64,000,000 in 1927, the percentage of illiteracy in the 
whole poculacoe, 6 
0.03. This estimate is from an official source. There 
are no AAS ore ne figures on illiteracy since 1918. In 
1922 there were 52,763 public elementary schools, 
with 8,894,486 pupils; and 675 private schools, with 
35,584 pupils. ; 
Greece—Elementary education is compulsory. I: 
os the percentage of illiterates was 57.2. ie 
uatemala—By the law of 192 
vion tor 928 primary educa- 
places rs. elementary and 3 yrs. complementary. — 
In 1921, $y the general census, 89.08 per ¢ tthe 
whole population was illiterate. ti eats pr 


years and over, is approximately — 


yrs. is compulsory in rural parts; in urban — 
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sss literacy in, Foreign Countries, 
* Guiana (British)—Literacy percentages among 
_ the whole population: men, 40.4; women, 49.6. 

’ Mneans those who can read. ge re 

Haiti—lIlliteracy approximates 85 to 9( 
poate ion ae : 90% in the 
Honduras—Education is free and in theory com- 
pulsory but illiteracy is very extensive although the 
_ Government is endeavoring to improve and extend 
primary education. There are about 80,000 children 
_ of school age, less than half of whom ever enter the 
4 primary schools. The instruction in primary and 
. secondary schools is said to be good. There is one 
"9 University of limited scope due to lack of funds and 
7 equipment. 
x 
4 


2.028,971 in the year 1923. There are no statistics on __ 
illiteracy available since 1923. On January 1, 1928, 
there were 2,400 state elementary schools with 
124.547 pupils and 80 private elementary schools with = 
thee aS gee np including eae pene : 
: ere were elementary schools with 
15,162 pupils in 1926 in the Memel District. od 
Luxemburg—Education, 6-13 years, compulsory. 
ede, Dractically non-existent, it is officially — 
Malay States (Federated)—Percentage of il-- 
literacy in whole population of large towns in 1921 
was 55.9; in the untederated states, 68.6; in the 
Straits Settlements, 63.4. : ts 
Mexico—Elementary education is compulsory and 
by the constitution of 1917, is secular. Government 
statistics show the percentage of illiterates in the 
whole population in 1925 as 62.0, as compared with 
80.0 in 1910. In 1925, schools numbered 11,704; 
pupils, 985,819. ; S 


feof 


s Hungary—Elementary school attendance, 6-12 
years, is compulsory. By the 1920 census, the per- 
centage unable to read and write was 15.2 

: India (British)—Elementary education is obliga- 

fe tory. According to the census of 1921, the number of 
y illiterates, unable to read and write, was 142,623,691 


males out of a total male population of 162,465,129, 


and 150,807,889 females out of.a total female popula- 


thon of 153,590,102. 


This was 4 total of 293,431,580 illiterates in a total 
population of 316,055,231 in that part of India in 
There were 

_ 2,887,249 persons enumerated in tracts where literacy 
uF” was not recorded, including Burma, Kashmir, the 
Northwest Frontier Province, and the Andamans and 


which illiteracy was under inquiry. 


Nicobars. 


ie The percentage of literates 5 years and over, by 
: religions, in 1921, was—Hindu, 7.5; Sikh, 6.8; Musul- 
A man, 5.4; Christian, 28.5. The persons with a knowl- 


edge of English numbered 2,500,000 


rat Ireland—Education is compulsory for children 
_ 6-14 years. There are no separate illiterate data for 
~ ‘northern Ireland or for the Irish Free State; and none 
“d for Ireland as a whole since the 1911 census. In the 
" 1926 census the subject was not covered by the ques- 

' tionnaire. In Ireland as a whole the percentage, since 
“ 1841, ah 10-14 years. unable to read or von 

( 


___ Inthe Irish Free State, in 1926, 2.2 per cent of the 


ed the mar- 


Italy—tThe percentage able to read was: (1871) 
~ 31.0; (1881) 38.0; (1901) 51.0; (1911) 62.0; (1921) 
“ 73.0. Thus, by the census returns, illiteracy has de- 
ih creased in the last fifty years from 69 per cent to 27 
+ 
7 
Fer 

+ 


_-—s« grooms and 1.3 per cent of the brides 
' riage register with a mark. 


per cent. In 1921 the number of persons 6 years and 
- over who could read was 24,822,070 out of 34,223,361. 
The percentage of males who could read was 76; of 
females, 70. In 1911 the percentage was, males 67, 
females 58. In that year the percentage of illiteracy 
ranged from 11.0 in Piedmont to 69.6 in Calabria. 
2: Elementary education is compulsory and illiterates 
_ are under various disabilities. d Mes 
Japan—Elementary education is compulsory, the 
_ ordinary elementary course extending over six years. 
The middle and higher/schools, owing to the number 
of applicants, can it only about ten per cent 
4 thereof. This is done by selective examination. In 
1923 the percentage of illiteracy was 0.94. 


Jugo Slavia (Kingdom of the Serbs, Croates, and 
Slovenes)—Elementary education is nominally com- 
_ pulsory (from 6 to 10 years). At the last national 

* census, in 1921, the percentage of literacy was 51; 
57 per cent for males and 39 percent for females. 
At the beginning of the school year 1923-24 there 
were 961,470 children enrolled in primary schools 
(585,048 male and 387,422 female), 80,981 children 
in secondary schools (58,257 male and 22,724 female) 
and about 11,000 students in the three Universities 
at Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana. All education is 
free. Official data indicate that there were at that 
date 17,570 teachers in primary schools (9,300 male 
and 8,180 female); 3,355 teachers in secondary 
__ schools (2,689 male and 666 female) and 604 professors 
of University. ‘ 

»King Alexander, on March 22, 1929, ordered the 
use of the Latin alphabet to replace the archaic com- 
plicated Cyrillic characters which have been in use 

without change for the last thousand years. 


Latvia—According to the census of 1925, the per- 
| eretie of illiteracy in the provinces was: Vidzeme 


excludii a, City,) 4.53; Riga, 4.89; Kurzeme 
7.62; aon 12.26: Latgale, 35.99; average for all 
Latvia, 14.72; Latgale lies along the Russian frontier. 
__‘Lithuania—Elementary instruction in Lithuania 

(7 to 14 years) is compulsory only in a few districts. 
The percentage of illiteracy in Lithuania, excluding 
e Memel District, is 44.1. based on a populsativn of 


Netherlands, The—Elementary education, 7-13 
years, is obligatory. There are no official data on 2 
illiteracy in the general population. The percentage 
of illiterates among army recruits was—(1926) 0.17; 
(1925) 0.32; (1924) 0.27; (1923).0.35. The percent- 
age among navy recruits was—(1926) 1.50; (1925) = 
0.40; (1924) 0.70; (1923) 0.40. The percentage of bas 
persons signing in 1918 the marriage register witha —> 
cross was—miales, 0,22; females, 0.41. Illiteracy is 
estimated (1927) in the general population, at 0,23. mae 

Newfoundland and Labrador—By the census 
of 1921 the percentage of illiteracy was 22.7 in New- 
foundland, and 40.0 in Labrador. i re 

Nicaragua—Percentage of illiteracy in whole 
population in 1920 was about 72.0. Pee Tae 

ew Zealand—The census of 1916, the lateston 
literacy, showed the percentage of the whole popula- __ 
tion (exclusive of Mooris), 5 years and over unable to __ 
Tread or write any language at 4.48 for males and,3.86 
for females; combined rate, 4.17. The percentage of 
illiterates 10 years and over (exclusive of Moorls) was — 
1.19 for males and 0.82 for females; combined 1.0. 

The figures of illiterates include those whose Jack 
of education arises from physical or mental ailments, - , 
and the vroportion to the population of those who-are ~ 
physically or mentally capable of acquiring the rudi- . 
ments of education. For fifty yearsa system offree, __ 
universal and compulsory education has: been:in = 
force in New Zealand. ¥ “ak Te Res 

Nicaragua—Blementary instruction is obligatory. ‘ 
The education officials estimate illiteracy in the whole — 
population at 40.0 per cent. There are no govyern- — 
Ment statistics. Uva Biase sea 

Norway—Elementary school attendance is com-— 
pulsory. The percentage of those able to read ai 
write is over 99.0 it. is officially estimated. Ries 

Palestine—No official data. It is officially esti. 
mated that 90 per cent of Jews and Christians are 
illiterate. The Moslems are more generally educated. 
Elementary instruction is not compulsory but the 
government is extending a free pub:ic school. system. 

Panama—About 70% of the population is illiter-— 
ate, the Ministry of Public Instruction. estimates. 
There are 596 public schools, with 1,687 teachers. i 
There are 55,866 children in the primary schools. — 


Persia—The law calls for universal compulsory: 
elemental instruction. The attendance at schools 
in 1926 was 137,606. The whole population is about 
10,000,000. There are no illiteracy statistics, =” 
Peru—There are about 350,000 pupils in the 
primary schools, public and private; and there are 
approximately 50,000 students in the bgt th yes 
schools, public and private. There are about 800,000 
persons of school 2ge .n Peru. ae wx 
Poland—Elementary education is compulsory. , 
The census of 1921 gave a total population of 27,176,- \ 
717, among which were 6,581,307 illiterates. over 10 © 
years of age. They were, by age groups—10 to, 14 
years, 1,051,490; 15 to 19 years, 751,749; 20 to,.29 
years, 1,023,911; 30 to 39 years, 918,137; 40 to 59 
years, 1,835,302; over 60 years, 1,000,748. . 
Porto Rico—Elementary education is compulsory. 
In 1920 the percentage of illiterates was pine . 
Portugal—Elementary instruction is compulsory. 
The percentage of illiteracy approximates 68.0 for all 
those of 5 yrs, and over. i] fh ky aes 
Roumania—Education is compulsory. In 1909 
the percentage of illiterates in the whole population 
over 7 years was 60.16. In 1910 the percentage of 
illiterate army recruits was 41.0. There are no census 
returns on the subject. i} 
Russia, Soviet—Education is obligatory. In 1897 
the percentage of illiteracy in the Russian Empire was | 
69.0. According to the census of 1896 it had been 
reduced to 48.7 per cent. The percentage among 
men was 34.6 and among women 63.3. The number 
of slementary schools at the close of 1926 was 
108,424 and the number of. pupils 9,903,000. oP 
number of pupils was 40 per cent greater than before. 
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—. the revolution. Above Soviet figures on illiteracy 
' apply to all persons above 7 years. _ 

The percentage of literacy in 1920 has been thus 
estimated for those 5 yrs. and over: European 
Russia, 33.0; in Trans-Caucasia 28.1; in Western 
Siberia, 21.8. 

Salvador—Elementary education is compulsory 
in the republic. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion estimates that the percentage of illiterates in the 
whoie population, including foreigners, is 55.0. The 
number of illiterates is 880,000 out of a population of 
1,600,000. The mass of the population is native; 
‘there are very few foreigners in Salvador, The highest 
percentage of illiteracy is to be found in the Depart- 

- ment of Santa Ana, while the lowest is in the Depart- 
ment of San Salvador. \ 
__ Siam—The estimated population in 1921 was 
9,221,000, of whom 833,972 males and 88,756 females 
could read and write. By these figures, the percent- 
age of illiterates was 90.0. With the establishment of 
compulsory national education and the provision of 
‘modern primary and secondary schools with a cen- 
tral university—The Chulalankarana—in Bangkok, 
the capital, the latest returns of the ministry of Edu- 
cation, for 1926, give an illiteracy rate of 9.22% 
‘among the male population. The rate for women is 
‘being lowered, but is still higher than males. 


'Spain—Elementary instruction is compulsory. 

_ According to the 1920 census the literacy of tne 
population as a whole was 46.3 per cent; for those 5 

. and over, 51.2 per cent; for those 10 yrs. and over, 

°55.6 per cent. In 1910 the percentage of illiteracy 
‘was—read but not write, 1.77; neither read nor 
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read nor write. 
'__ Sweden—Elementary education, 7-14 years, is 
obligatory. In 1926 there were 665,032 pupils in 
elementary schools. Practically alk army or navy 
recruits can read and write. 
| Switzerland—Elementary school attendance is 
compulsory. There are no government statistics on 
illiteracy. In 1923, out of 59,122 persons who became 
“married, there were 22 who could not write (12 men 
- and 10 women) and of these 5 were Swiss (4 men and 
1 woman. Of the others, 12 were Italians, 2 were 
French, 1 was a Hollander, and 2 were Poles. 
 Syria—Lliteracy is estimated at 80 per cent 
oy. ee. school education is ‘‘compulsory” in accord- 
ance with the Ottoman law of 1913, but in practice 
this law is not enforced, and not over 25 per cent of 
_ the boys and 6 per cent. of the girls of primary school 
age are actually attending institutions, and not all of 
these regularly, Schools and institutions of higher 
’ _ learning are divided into three classes: official schools, 
‘maintained by the local governments; local schools, 
ny, ine e he various religious sects; an 
i emntes d chiefly by the various religious sects; and 
r orelgn schools, such as American, French, British. 
and Italian, maintained by private or government: 
‘eontributions from foreign countries. At the end of 
1926, 131,704 students divided into 87,660 boys and 
44,044 girls were attending these various institutions. 


Turkey—As regards educational activities 
_ Turkey, this work is directed by the Department of 

nt! Public Instruction, the head of which is a Cabinet 
officer. The number of public schools coming under 
the direct administration and ¢ :ntrol of this Depart- 
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write, 59.35. In 1860, over 75 per cent could neither | 
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ance is compulsory. The total numb 


these schools and the numbe! 
estimated at 455,627 and 1 
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several private and foreign schools. } 
A new Turkish alphabet, espe cst of Latin char- 
acters, was adopted by the Gr National Assembly 
of- Turkey, according to a law passed on November 1, 
1928. The use of the new Turkish characters be- 
fee obligatory from the date of publication of the 
aw. 

Newspapers, journals, etc., were required to be 
printed in the new characters beginning December 1, 
1928, but the general and complete application of the 
law does not become effective until June 1, 1930. 

The new Turkish dictionary, compiled as a result 
of the change from the Arabic to the Latin alphabet 
and the Ghazi’s wish to delete from the language 
most of the Persian and Arabic words long in usage, 
reveals the number of Turkish words to be only 
24,000. This is less than one-fourth the number in 
standard English dictionaries. 

A Turkish expert has computed that the best 
Turkish scholars know only 10,000 words, ordinary 
educated Turks only from 2,500 to 4,000, lower class 
city folk 1,200, while the Anatolian peasant’s vocabu- 
lary is limited to 800 words. 

Union of South Africa—The census of 1918 
showed the following literacy percentage in the 
European population 7 years and over—able to read 
and write, 94.57; able to read only, 1.50; able neither 
to read nor write, 1.99; unspecified, 1.94. The per- 
centages of those Europeans 10 years and over able 
neither to read nor write was—(1918) 1.24; (1911) 
2.34; (1904) 4.11. The bulk of the native population 
(negroes) is still illiterate, although education is mak. 
ing considerable progress among them. 

United Kingdom—There are no recent official 
Statistics on illiteracy, according to the Secretary of 
the Board of Education, London, which has super- 
vision over England and Wales. The percentage is 
small. Education is compulsory in England and 
Wales between 5 and 14 years; in Scotland, up to 
15 years. So far as England and Wales are concerned, 
the latest Serares with regard to persons signing the 
marriage ster by mark are for the year 1924, ay 
in a total of 296,416 marriages, 995 males and 1,04 
females (percentage 0.34 men, and 0.35 women), 
signed the marriage register by mark. In Scotland 
in 1925, in a total of 32,456 marriages, 79 males and 
99 females (percentage 0.24 men, 0.31 women), 
signed the register by mark. 

Uruguay—Primary education is obligatory. In . 
1908 the percentage of illiteracy was 39.8 in the popu- 
lation other than aboriginal. Literacy among those 
contracting marriage averages about. 88 per cent 
of the entire population. one in eleven is in school. 

Venezuela—Education, 6-12 years of age, is com- 
pulsory. Total pupils enrolled, 96,440; teachers, 
2,153. Illiterates number (1926) 1,748,743. The 
1926 appropriation for instruction Was $1.208,352. 
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6,271, of which 6,060 are primary schools; attend- 
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The following minute has been adopted by the 
Council of the American Anthropological Association: 
__ In view of the dogmatic objections raised against 
‘the theory of evolution the council of the American 
Anthropological Association have thought it advis- 
eee resonate the present position of scientific 

inquiry. 

: mine. plants and animals belonging to early periods 
of the earth’s history show that the forms have not 
remained the same for any length of time. The 

, changes that have occurred are of such character 
that we are compelled to consider the later forms as 
vo tad cate of older forms. 

No form of living being has remained the same 
through the ages. The evidence of past times is 
corroborated by the structural and developmental 
analogies observed in related forms, proofs of a 
gradual differentiation from common ancestral forms. 

The minute structure of all living matter is alike 
and shows that all organisms, from the. lowest to the 
highest, must be considered as a unit. 
ri an has succeeded in producing a variety of forms 
of domestic animals and cultivated plants which 
differ from their ancestors. Our success, accom- 
plished in a very short period, indicates that in lon, 
periods nature will produce more fundamenta 
changes. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


The percentage of the Ro ulation in 1926 unable to 
read or write averaged 72.1, based on data from six 
representative states. 


Man is part ofthe animal world. Im all respects 
his anatomical structure conforms to that of the rest 
of the animal world. His prenatal life closely 
Ms that of the higher mammals. The same 
nfluences that control their development after birth 
control him and he responds in a like manner to the 
environment in which he is placed. 

Prehistoric archeology has shown that, in the course 
of the ages, man has undergone great changes in 
physical type and that ancient man differed from 
ae races, the more so the more ancient the 

m. : 


Local types of man have developed on every 

eae oe Siete Serene prayer) anes changes 
e heritable characteristics of ra ‘0 

effected in the course of time. a Mee aaa 

We must conclude that the bodily form of man as 
pe ee Mae of ge plants ues changed and is 

i) ing, not in the course of cen ut 

Gee noe turies, but in_ 


The exact cause of changes in the form of organisms - 

aa ihe oo under Vere they ore ah elu 
ma or stability, are still i fee 

known. The principle of chang velit 


1 @ has been so well 
established that it should becom commé6n 
property of mankind. : % 2 ABO COREE 
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Poison Antidotes. 


_The treatment is in addition to an emetic. 
Alcohol—In any form—rum, gin, whiskey, proof 
Spirits, ete., also methyl alcohol. 

| Symptems—Giddiness, swaying of body, in- 

ability to stand. Face flushed, eyes red, skin 

clammy, weak pulse, may be convulsions and 
_ unconsciousness. 

Treatmeni—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. ‘Try to arouse, but if weak do not 
exhaust by making walk. Dash cold water on 
face and chest. When somewhat recovered, 
. Wrap warmly and put to bed. 

_ Arsenic.—Found in rat poisons, 
Paris een, Fowler's solution. 
tinned fruits and beer. 
Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; purging; 
i 


vermin killer, 
Sometimes in 


severe cramps in legs, vomiting, dryness of throat, 
cold sweats, profound shock. 

Treatmenti—Much lukewarm water. Magnesia 
in large quantity or dialyzed iron in 44-ounce 
doses, repeated. Beaten-up eggs or castor oil 
and stimulants. Warmth an 

Carbon Monoxide.—It is blast. and coke 

a furnaces and foundries; in leaky furnaces or 

7 chimneys; about gas stoves without flue con- 
- nections. 

The exhaust gases of gasoline automobiles 

' contain from 4 to 12 per cent. of carbon monoxide. 
- Symptoms—Carbon monoxide exerts its ex- 

; tremely dangerous action on the body by dis- 

* placing oxygen from its combination with hemo- 
_ globin, the coloring matter of the blood which 
normally absorbs oxygen from the air in the lungs 

_and delivers it to the different tissues of the body. 

7 Treatment—1. Remove patient from atmosphere 
containing carbon monoxide. 2. Administer oxygen 
as quickly as possible and in as pure form as is 
obtainable, preferably from a cylinder of oxygen 

_ through an inhaler mask. 3. If breathing is feeble, 

_., at once start artificial respiration by the prone pos- 
_ ture method, 4. Keep the victim flat, quiet, and 

warm. 5. Afterward, give plenty of rest. 

Iodine.— Owing to the now universal use of the 
Tincture of Iodine in the treatment of scratches, 
cuts and wounds, it is found in every household 
and as a consequence there are a great Many cases 
‘where children and adults have taken it accidentally 

__, or otherwise. 

The antidote for Iodine poisoning is to give im- 
mediately a large tea cup of starch, mixed with cold 
water, to about the thickness of good buttermilk. 
_ Then, produce vomiting by putting the finger in 
_. the throat or an ametic. 

-Lead.—-Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. 
Symptoms—Throat dry; metallic taste with 

much thirst, colic in abdomen, cramps in legs, 


rubbing. 


-Mercury.—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic tab- 
lets. Other salts of mercury much less commonly 


used. 
Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate is very irri- 
tating, so when taken turns mouth, lips and 
tongue white. Mouth is swollen and tongue is 
shrivelled; always metallic taste in mouth. Pain 
in abdomen. Nausea and vomiting mucus and 
- blood, bloody purging, cold, clammy skin, great 
prostration, and convulsions. 
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—1, Acetic; 2, Hydrochloric 
3, Nitric (aqua fortis); 4, Sul- 
uric (vitriol). 


Sumpioms—Very severe burning pain in mouth, 
throat, and stomach, Wherever acid touches skin 
or mucous membrane they are destroyed. Fre- 
- quently vomiting and purging. More or less 
A pauttocation. som syyeuis of throat, great pros- 
tration and shock. 
Preginent—AR alkali to neutralize acid. ed 
magnesia or chalk in wat 
freely. Lime, whiting, 
tooth powder, or even wo 
for alkali, or ammonia, a 
of water, but th 


lorrosive Acids. 
J cons of salt); 
a) 


Then one ounce 


f castor oil and stimulants freely. gi 
rbolic Acid (Phenol)—(Very commonly used in 


“POISONS FOR WHICH AN EMETIC SHOULD NOT BE GIVEN FIRST. 


fr POISONS FOR WHICH AN EMETIC SHOULD NEVER BE GIVEN. 


cold sweat; sometimes 
vulsions. iG ; 
Treatment—\4-ounce Epsom salts in tumbler 
of water. Stimulants and soothing liquids. 
Opium.—Laudanum, morphine, paregoric, some 
soothing syrups and cough mixtures. rab | 
Syumptoms—Drowsiness, finally —unconsclous- 
ness; pulse full at first, then weak; breathing full 
and slow at first, gradually slower and shallow; 
pinhead pupils; face flushed, then purple. ti} 
Treatment—May have difficulty in getting 
emetic to work; plenty of strong coffee. Try to 
arouse by speaking loudly and threatening, but do 
not exhaust by eompelling to walk, etc. Stimu- | 
lants and artificial respiration. ees prt 
Phosphorus.—In matches, phosphorous paste in | 
many rat poisons and vermin Killers, often with 
arsenic. i er 
Sumptioms—Severe pain in stomach, vomiting. 
Skin is dark and may have odor of phosphorus. — 
Bleeding from nose, bloody purging. Convulsions. 
Treaiment—Epsom salts, &-ounce in tumbler | 
of water, or magnesia, Stimulants. Soothing 
liquid best. Milk. Avoid fats and oils. ©. 
Ptomaine.—Poisoning by decayed meat, fish, — 
milk, or ice cream. "4 Dey ee 
Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Skin © 
cold and clammy. Pulse weak. Severe pain in 
abdomen, cramps, great prostration and weak-— Nae 
ness. Often eruption on skin. ata 
Treatment—Purgative, castor oil or Epsom 
salts. Teaspoonful of powdered charcoal, and — 
repeat. ; di Ne 
Botulism—Poisoning from infected ripe olives, — 
preserved fruits and food. PPE evn 
Symptoms—Very similar to ptomaine poison- | 
ing but may be delayed for several hours. Treat- 


ment same as ptomaine poisoning. 
Poisonous Mushrooms or Toadstools and Fungt— — ; 
Symptoms—Vomiting, purging and watery tog 
diarrhea. Discharges, sometimes accompanied | 
by blood. Pulse slow_and strong at first but “ 
later weak and rapid. Saliva and sweat pour out. 
Treatment—Give emetic at once and send for 
physician, who will administer sulphate of atro- 
pin, hypodermically in most cases. te hee 
Strychnine—Nux Vomica.—Strychnine is fre- 
quently used on meat to poison animals, and in 
some vermin killers. Of iia a ae 
Symptoms—Convulsions, very severe, alter- — 
nating with cramps, affecting all muscles of body. — - 
Back is bowed up by spasms of muscles, Jaws — 
are locked. Spasm of muscles is so gree thatit — 
prevents breathing, so face becomes dusky. » | 
Treatment—Powdered charcoal, if possible, in 
large quantity. Follow with another emetic. iz 


rae 
Treatment—First, give white of egg or whole — 
egg beaten up; flour and water, buf not so good. = —— 
Emetics, soothing liquids, and stimulants. — | are 
Nitrate of Silver.—Lunar caustic. LR aN eal 
Symptoms—Pain in mouth and stomach; — 
mouth first colored white, then black; vomit first = 
white, then turns black. RS 
Treatment—Common salt dissolved in water, 
or milk very frequently. Then emetic. After- 
ward soothing liquids and stimulants. 


attempts at suicide.) ; 
Sumptoms—It is also a powerful corrosive 
poison, which causes great pain and vomiting. : 
Severe case: Unconsciousness very soon and early © 
death. Usually easy to tell by odor of atid and 
burn, which with pure acid white and with — 
impure, black. ‘ met 
Treaiment—Rinse mouth with pure eleohol. Tf 
grown person, should swallow three or four table~ 
spoonfuls of aleohol mixed with an equal quantity 
of water. Follow this in five minutes with two 
tablespoonfuls of Epsom salts dissolved in a little — 
water. Though not so good, limewater may be 
used to rinse mouth. rae 
Caustic Alkalies—1, Ammonia: Strong ammonia, 
ammonia liniment, camphor liniment; 2, Lime: 
Quicklime; 3,° Potash: Caustic potash; 4, Soda: 
Caustic soda. , : 4 
Symptoms-—Much like corrosive acids. Imme- 
diate severe buruing, pain in mouth, throat, and _ 
stomach. Vomiting and purging. : : 
Treatmeni—An acid to neutralize alkali. Vin- 
egar, lemon or orange juice. Tartaric or citric 
acid in plenty of water. Scuthing liquids, stimu- 
jants. {f cannot swallow, may inhale acetic acid 
or vinegar from s pocket handkerchief. cw 
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: rowning, Electric Shock, Gas, Smoke and 
Other Suffocations—There are several methods of 
ni 

considered the best, being widely used throughout the 

‘United States-as well as in many foreign pee ee 

‘By this plan many human lives are saved each year 
_ by embers of the American National Red Cross 

First ae oe ed Saving Service, who use it to the 

exclusion of all others. 

This procedure has been approved by the following 
organizations: American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; American Red Cross; American Gas Asso- 
iation; Bethlehem Steel Company; National Electric 
Tight Association; National Safety Council; Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department; Office 
of the Surgeon General, War Department; U. 8. 
_ Bureau of Mines; U. S. Bureau of Standards; and 
~ U.S. Public Health Service. The directions are as 
follows: ; 

1. Lay the patient on his belly, one arm extended 
directly overhead, the other arm bent at elbow and 
with the face turned outward and resting on hand or 
acer so that the nose and mouth are free for 
breathing. 

i 2. Kneel straddling the patient’s thighs with your 

kmees placed at such a distance from the hip bones 

So as to apply pressure direct from shoulders to heel 

of hands. Place the palms of the hands on the small 

_ of the back with fingers resting on the ribs, the little 
finger just touching the lowest rib, with the thumb 
and fingers in a natural position, and the tips of the 
fingers just out of sight. 

3. With arms held straight, swing forward slowly, 

80 that the weight of your body is gradually brought 
© bear upon the patient. The shoulder should be 

directly over the heel of the hand at the end of the 
forward swing. Do not bend your elbows. This 

operation should take about two seconds. 

- 4. Now immediately’ swing backward, so as to 
remove the pressure completely. 

5. After two seconds swing forward again. Thus 
repeat deliberately twelve to fifteen times a minute, 
R the double movement of compression and release, a 
fone paplee respiration in four or five seconds. 
6. Continue artificial respiration without interrup- 
tion until natural breathing is restored, if necessary, 
four hours or longer, or until a physician declares the 
_ patient is dead. 

7. As soon as this artificial respiration has been 

Started and while it is being continued, an assistant 
r should loosen any tight clothing about the patient’s 

neck, chest, or waist. KEEP THE PATIENT 
m4" \ WARM. Do not give any liquids whatever by mouth 
Y until the patient is fully conscious. 
_ 8. To avoid strain on the heart when the patient 
revives, he should be kept lying down and not allowed 
‘to stand or sit up. If the doctor has not arrived by 
the time the patient has revived, he should be given 
- some stimulant, such as one teaspoonful of aromatic 

spirits of ammonia in a small glass of water or a hot 

; ea of coffee or tea, etc. The patient should be kept 
warn 
9, Resuscitation should be carried on at the nearest 
oe he, point to where the patient received his 

Injuries. He should not be moved from this point 
. until heis breathing normally of his own volition and 
_ then moved only in a lying position. Should it be 
necessary, due to extreme weather conditions, etc., 
to move the patient before he is breathing normally, 
_ resuscitation should be carried on during the time that 
he is being moved. 
10. A brief return of natural respiration is not a 
certain indication for stopping the resuscitation. Not 
infrequently the patient, after a temporary recovery 
of respiration, stops breathing again. The patient 
must be watched and if natural breathing stops, 
artificial respiration should be resumed at once. 

11. In carrying out resuscitation it may be neces- 
' gary to change the operator. This change must be 

made without losing the rhythm of respiration. By 
this procedure no confusion results at the time of 
: change of operator, and a regular rhythm is kept up. 
: Caution—In removing victim from electric con- 
tact protect yourself by using rubber gloves, a news- 
aper, or woolen cap or garment wrapped on hands. 
© not touch nae bare skin with your hands un- 
protected. The rescuer may take hold of some parts 

of the clothing, if dry, pulling it off quickly. 
Remember that mechanical devices are dangerous 

In the hands of the inexperienced. 

Do not place the body in & bath unless ordered to do 

80 by a doctor. 

__ Shock.—Present in all serious injuries and greatly 
increased by severe bleeding and pain. Pale face, 
cold clammy skin, rapid weak pulse, shallow breath- 

Lay patient on back, head low, loosen clothing 
about neck, chest, and abdomen. Keep warm with 
blankets and hot water bottles, hot bricks or heated 
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(Revised by Medical Staff, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.) J 


artificial respiration but the prone pressure method is | 


stones, being careful not to burn the person. If he 
can swallow, give him hot strong coffee, hot milk or 
hot water, half teaspoon aromatic spirits of ammonia 
in water. Never pour liguid down the throat of an 
unconscious person. i 

Hemorrhage.—Bleeding can usually be stopped 
by applying small pad of gauze and a tight bandage 
over wound or by pressure with thumb on main blood 
yessel between wound and heart, also elevating limb. 
Remember the points for pressure are—just in front 
of ear for bleeding from temple; inner side of arm 
below armpit about where inside seam of shirt comes; 
inner side of thigh near groin, and in the hollow place 
back of the knee. Failing by pressure, use bandage 
or handkerchief, in which a stone or other hard object 
is wrapped, as a tourniquet around the limb betweent 
the wound and the heart, twisting gradually with 
stick until bleeding stops. Loosen every fifteen 
minutes. To remain loosened if bleeding - has 
stopped, watching closely, and tighten the tourniquet 
or bandage if necessary. 

Open Wounds.—On scratches and slight wounds 
apply half strength iodine. Dirty or greasy wounds 
should first be cleansed with high grade benzine. All 
open wounds should be covered with gauze and ban- 
dage from ‘first-aid kit. 

Never wash or touch a wound with fingers, or that 
part of the gauze that comes in contact with the 
wound, Never use cobwebs, tobacco, waste, or oil, 
as they may cause blood poisoning. < 

Burns.—On slight burns apply common baking 
soda, dry or dissolved in water as a paste; picric acid 
gauze wet with water, or two per cent solution of 
picric acid on plain gauze. Cover extensive burns, 
preferably with gauze or clean soft cloth saturated 
with baking soda solution, carbolized vaseline, un- 
guentine, or, in an emergency, any clean pure oil. 

Fracture (Broken Bones)—Handle carefully to 
prevent sharp ends cutting through flesh. Apply 
narrow boards, heavy pasteboard, umbrellas, canes, 
fence railings, or any rigid appliances, as splints for 
the fractured limbs to permit the patient to be moved 
without pain or danger. Splints must be padded 
when applied next to skin, and be long enough to 
Teach beyond the joints above and below fracture. 

Three persons are necessary to place an injured 
person properly on a stretcher, one to lift head and 
shoulders, another the hips, and a third the legs. The 
stretcher should be placed alongside the injured, 
and the helpers should kneel on one knee on the side 
of the patient away from the stretcher lifting him in 
unison, first to their bended Knees and then lay him 
gently on the stretcher. 1 

Eye Injuries.—Loose particles may be removed 
from the eyelid with a clean handkerchief, or a bit of 
clean cotton rolled on a toothpick or a match stick. 
If not easily removed in this way, make no further 
attempt. Particles embedded in the lid or eye ball 
should be left to the surgeon. Never violate this rule. 
Blindness may result. In case of serious eye injury, 
cover with clean cloth compress wrung out in ice cold 
water and send patient to surgeon or hospital. 

Sunstroke and Heat Exhaustion.—In sunstroke 
face is flushed, skin hot and dry. Patient may be 
delirious—should be cooled as quickly as possible. 
Appiy cracked ice or cloths wrung out in cold water 
to various parts of the body, especially the head, 
which should be slightly raised. Patient may be 
placed in cool bath. Heat Exhaustion—Skin pale, 
cold and moist. Symptoms are same’ as shock and 
same treatment is required. 
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skin, shallow breathing, weak and rapid } ibs aa 
unconsciousness, Give cold water to drink. Blace 
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to the surface of the body and extremi- 
ties. Bath fa ith wat } 
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_In prostration from drinking too much ice water 
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respiration. When the patient revives, carry him ta 

Br Reet = oy eh ier ane eos 3 loaehy with a 
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rub the patient. rainary canbe 


ca 13 volumes of air to one volume of gas, the most 

* violet explosion occurring when the mixture is 914 

‘F) yolumes of air to one volume of methane. 

ay “Methane gas is formed by the decay of vegetable Teason, 


When overheated, loosen the 
place him on his i cy 
Give hot drinks, 
tremities. Do 


astimulant. 
If the person has ceased breathing, use artificial 


Give beef t ¢ 3 
as stimulants. i May ordinary, taator milk 


Mad Dog or Snake Bite—Tiee rubber ligature 
or a cord around the arm or the lg a short distanee : 
above the bite. Enlarge the tooth punctures by 3 
cutting into them at least as deep as they are. 
Make two cuts over each, .crossing one another, — 
Suck the blood away,’ provided there are not cuts 
or fresh abrasions on the lips or in the mouth. If — 
Possible, wash the wounds and bathe them in a 
Solution of permanganate of potash crystals. 
the case of snake bite, inject snake anti-toxin, 
preferably into the skin of the abdomen. It eak- — 
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: as soon as possible by a physictar 


COAL MINE GASEs. 
@y F. C. Bennett, in C. F. & I. Industrial Bulletin.) 


Fire Damp Is the most commonty Known coal mine 
gas. It is an explosive mixture of Methane (Car- 
bureted Hydrogen) and air. Methane is domposed 
of one volume of carbon united with four volumes of 
hydrogen. 

Methane is odorless, colorless, tasteless and non- 
explosive in its pure state, but when it is supplied 
with oxygen from the air it burns with a blue flame 
and is explosive when the mixture carries from 5 to 


matter under water, and is also known as Marsh Gas. 
Bubbles seen in swamps and stagnant pools is me- 
thane escaping. It is not poisonous, but will not 
support life, as it contains no oxygen. Due to its 
lightness (about half as heavy as air) it accumulates 
in the high points of the mine workings, and the 
remedy is to force air through the workings to dilute 


| times results fr 


closed garage. 
Stink Dam 


It is rarely detected in coal mines, but when ; 
it is generally the result of decomposition of sul 
balls, in the presence of water, in abandoned areas 0 
the mine where the temperature is higher. . 
After Damp is the general term given to the min 
atmosphere following an explosion. It does not ref 


: mixture to any particular gas, but is a mixture of gases which — 
a eilack patie ts es sae pile Ey wii to describe panes Sooording 40. the opndithante Oia ae Paes 
i. the condition of the mine air when it contains a suff- | 12 all cases, however, After Damp contains pra 
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_ taste and smell. 


cient quantity of Carbon Dioxide to extinguish or 
dim alight. Carbon Dioxide is 114 times the weight 
of air, and settles at the lower points of the working 
places in the mines. It is colorless, with a slight acid 
It will not burn or support combus- 
tion and is not poisonous, but has a suffocating effect. 

Carbon Dioxide is given off from the coal itself, 
also from the breathing of men and mules, but when 
found in large quantities in the mine it is usually the 


largely Carbon Dioxide (Black Damp) and 
carries enough Carbon Monoxide. (White 
to make it dangerous. ee tk 
Dust Explosions. Coal mine explosions are n » 
always due to an explosive mixture of gas; in fact, — 
they are practically always aggravated or ine! 
in force by coal dust. In the operation of a co: 
mine fine particles of coal dust are picked up by the 
air and deposited throughout the mine, forming a thin 


tically no oxygen and will not support nd ‘is 
D 


< result of a mine explosion or mine fire. When found layer of pulverized dust. aa 
_.__ under ordinary conditions in the mine it fs in the If a small body of gas happens to be ignited, the 
sd _ poorly ventilated sections. If a person locked him- | force of this explosion will stir up the dust and throw 
F Self up in an air-tight room, thus shutting off ventila- | jt into suspension in the air, When this condition — 
tion, black damp would be formed, as the air we ex- | exists the dust is highly explosive and is ignited by the — 
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_& great deal faster than it absorbs oxygen. 


_ bleach if necessary. 
then boiling water, bleach if necessary. 


hale contains about four per cent carbon dioxide. 
White Damp is the term given to the mine air 
when it contains Carbon Monoxide, the most treach- 
erous gas of all. It is colorless, odorless, has about 
the same weight as air, and will explode when mixed 
with the proper amount of air; it is not found in 
mines in sufficient quantities to cause an explosion. 
The danger in connection with Carbon Monoxide | 
is due to the fact that it is extremely poisonous. | 
When the air we breathe contains as much as one-half 
of one per cent of Carbon Monoxide, death results 
inashort time. The blood absorbs this agar to Bas 
n 
Monoxide is rarely found in coal mines, but is usually 


COMMON STAINS AND HOW TO REMOVE THEM. 


Blood and meat juice. Use cold water; soap and 
cold water; or starch paste. 

Chocolate and cocoa. Use borax and cold water. 

Coffee and tea. (Clear.) Use boiling water; 
(With cream.) Use cold water, 


re d milk. cold water, soap. manganate, , 
Frei med fruit ashe ni Use boiling water; bleach. Pitch, tar, and wheel grease. Rub with fat; 
rass. Use cold water; soap and cold water; | then use soap and warm water; or benzine,' gasoline, 
alcohol; or @ bleaching agent. or carbon tetrachloride. } 
- Grease and oils.. Use French chalk, blotting Scoreh. Bleach in the sunshine. P ig 
‘paper or other absorbent; or warm water and soap; Shee polish. (Black.) Use soap and water; or — 
or gasoline, benzine, or carbon tetrachloride. turpentine. (Tan.) Use alcohol. ‘ 


Use warm water and soap; alcohol; or 


Ink. Try cold water; then use an acid or bleach. 
Iron. Use oxalic acid; hydrochloric acid; salts 


Todine. 


- ammonia. 


gas explosion. In this manner a small gas explo: of 
may be the origin of an explosion which is carri 
throughout the entire mine. ) eh, 
Various safety measures are used to combat the | 
danger of a dust explosion, such as keeping the mine 
well sprinkled and the dust wet. Another method tg — 


to spray rock dust throughout the mine in such > 
proportions as to make the dust mixture non-explo- 
sive. 5 pe ist 
Anthracite dust is non-explosive; dust from gsemi- 
anthracite is not very dangerous; but the dust from 
the high grade bituminous coals of southern Colorado 
especially the coking coal fields, is highly explosive — 
under favorable conditions. an 


chloroform, ether, gasoline, or carbon tetrachloride, 
Mildew. If fresh, use cold water; otherwise try 
to bleach with potassium permanganate. MENS 
Paint and varnish. Use alcohol, carbon tetra- — 
chloride, chloroform, or turpentine. 
Perspiration, Use soap and warm water; bleach 
in the sun or with Javelle water or potassium per- — 


tove polish. Use cold water and soap; or kero- — 

sene, benzine, or gasoline. > ee 
Vaseline. Use kerosene or turpentine. " 
Water, Steam or sponge the entire surface. 


Be ot) 5 ; “ , {fas much as possible. Use French 
rs oH zaroncne,. omy eter aad soap. chai souie: ‘paper or other absorbent with a 
‘ig -Lampblack ‘and soot. Use kerosene, benzine,' warm iron; or use benzine or gasoline. 
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(From London 


Bia i 
_Lecturing on the human brain at the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Sir Arthur Keith said that perhaps the 


most fruitful inquiry into the history of man’s brain 
_ was provided by the fossilized skulls of extinct races. 
_ It was fortunate that a skull retained a more or less 


Ss pero impress ofthe brain. , 


Hence a cast showed the size, shape and many of 
the convolutionary markings of a brain which had 
- passed into dissolution half a million years ago. 
Ay ed best representative of an early stage of human 
“ oe ution was Pithecanthropus—the fossil man of 
ava, \ ; 
Could he speak? 
__ Speech was not amatter of tongue or voice, but of 
brain; it was possible only when the brain became big 
enough and sufficiently elaborate to understand and 
- Yemember what was seen and heard, to formulate 
_ thoughts, to make plans and to obtain conscious con- 
; ~~ trol over the muscles of the larynx, tongue and lips. 
Had the brain of Pithecanthropus reached such a 


eae 


as 


- stage? 
__. The cast taken from the skull indicated that speech 
was just becoming possible—primitive emotional 
speech. The brain of Pithecanthropus weighed about 
30. OUNCES, the minimum compatible with human 
speech. 
ze en the brain fell below 30 ounces it was incap- 
able of conscious thought and speech. It was when 
a Child’s brain passed about the 30 ounce standard 
that it began to acquire speech. The faculty of 
- speech involved cooperation of almost the whole of 
the’ brain’s convolutions. In Pithecanthropus the 
essential parts of the brain could be identified. 
» Where it lacked was in the areas of association— 
_ the parts of which had undergone so great an expan- 
sion in the later stages of man’s evolution, the seat 
' of his higher mental activities. Various stages in the 
“a ansion of the association areas could be traced on 
4 ain casts taken from the fossil skulls, and also on 
_ the brains of the more backward of living races. 
___ We could apply the ‘‘cast’’ method to the study of 
_ the brains not only of fossil man but also of famous 
men and women. In this way anatomists came to 
_ ‘know about the brains of Sir Thomas Browne, Dean 
rf ift, and many others. 
_ There was, however, one difficulty. The brain 
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Mr. Hugh Copley, in the Journal of the Bombay 
4a Natural History Society, describes how five lions lay 

_. down within 20 yards of him without discovering his 
Adierence, and on another occasion a lion passed 

- within 30. yards of where he was smoking, and did not 
_ observe him. 

80 much for Africa. My information on the sub- 

Jeet is scanty, and I have no knowledge of hunting in 
_ that country; the question whether the African lion 
ot A tbad by scent may be left to those who have that 

‘knowledge. 

nd 


__ TI have, however, considerable experience in hunt- 
- Ing the great carnivora, exclusive of the lion, in India. 
My observations lead to the conclusion that tigers 
and Igopards hunt almost exclusively by sight and 
z wound, and that they possess very limited powers of 
+ _ Thave never found it necessary to take precautions 
4 Pert to the direction of the wind when hunting 
these animals, and I have on many occasions been in 
close proximity to tigers without their detecting my 
+) _ presence until they were disturbed by sight or sound. 
: _ They have dispiayed no sign of appreciating my 
I Lara by scent; I have taken off my boots and 
stalked within fifteen yards of a tigress which re- 
ined ignorant of my proximity until disturbed by 
le’ ; 


The tiger is quick to detect the slightest movement, 
although slow to distinguish a stationary object. 
One stared at me for some moments with unseeing 
eyes at a distance of not more than thirty yards, until 
warned of the presence of danger by a movement. 
' _ Thave walked right on to a slightly wounded tiger, 
: -which was lying down but did not detect my silent 
approach until f came within view at a distance of a 
few feet, when the tiger raised its head and recogni- 
tion seemed to blaze into its eyes. 
Frequently driven tigers, coming with slow and 
_ leisured tread, have passed close to me without be- 
- traying any sign of scenting danger, although quick 
to hear it and to see movement. 
_ It is because these animals hunt by sight and not 
by scent that I have always made it a practice to 
picket the young buffaloes that served as bait in an 
open space, and not under cover or in dense jungle. 
' I have on frequent occasions known a tiger pass 
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Prehistoric M an; Tigers and Leopards. : 


THE BRAIN OF FOSSIL MAN. ie en we 
Correspondence of the Journal of the Amer. Medical Assoc.) 


i's 
: Piet dhs 
might become ‘‘blanketed’’ by the cerebrospinal _ 


fluid, so that it no longer left a sharp impression of its 
convolutions on the skull. Certain parts of the brain 


were always: blanketed, so that their convolutions 


could not be deciphered, but as a rule the larger part 
was clear and made sharp impressions on the skull. 

Fortunately, in the skulls of primitive races, the 
essential. convolutions were usually uncovered and — 
left sharp impressions. ; 

Men‘ showed more variations in the weight and 
volume of their brains than in any other part. Nature 
seemed to be careless as to the amount of brain given, 
and in many cases she showed that men with small 
brains succeeded just as well as, or even better than, 
those with larger brains. + . 

Some of the extinct races were large brained. 
Parts of the brain had been déstroyed by accident or 
disease or removed by operation and yet in many 
cases no ultimate deterioration in ability had been 
observed. 

Had man come by a bigger brain than he needed? 
How had he come by it? It could hardly be as a 
result of use, for human beings rarely used their 
abilities up to 50 per cent of their capacity. One 
could not conceive that mere use, through an in- 
finity of generations, could convert. an ape’s brain 
into that of man. 

Apes were not given to thinking. 

Only one line of reasoning threw light. on this 
curious. problem—the overcapitalization . of the 
human brain. Engineers in building bridges’ planned 
them to withstand a strain ten times that which was 
likely to fall on them (a ‘‘factor of safety’’). 

All the organs and parts of living animals 
sed a large factor of safety. Only athletes, and these 
for the briefest of spells, used their hearts and: lungs 
to near the limit of safety; most of the time they 
utilized only from 10 to 15 per cent of their power. 

Only once or twice in a lifetime did a man exert all 
the power of his muscles; the power lay latent await- 
ing an emergency which perhaps came only once in 
fifty generations. The same principle applied to 
man’s brain; it had an enormous factor of safety. 

This factor had made it possible for beings designed 
originally for a jungle life to come to have abilities 
of transcendent power. 


DO TIGERS AND LEOPARDS HUNT BY SCENT? 
(Brig. Gen. R. G. Burton, in the London Times.) 


within twenty yards and less of a picketed buffalo 
and fail to observe it either by sight or scent because 
the buffalo was lying motionless and asleep. 

That its immunity was not due to suspicion or lack 
of hunger or desire to kill on the part of the tiger was 
evident from the fact that other animals picketed a 
few hundred yards farther on were immediately 
killed and preyed upon. ; 

Hunters who have been ‘n the habit of sitting in 
ambush in a tree or on the ground have always taken 
precautions against betrayal by sight or sound, but 
have generally ignored the question of scent, and have 
even found it unnecessary to refrain from smoking. 

The same observations have been made with regard 
to leopards. it might be urged that these. animals 
have become familiar with the scent of human beings, 
and therefore indifferent to ‘it, from their habit of 
prowling in the neighborhood of villages in search of 
iy ms — pad foe jue I have observed 

power of smell in the unsophisticated 
leopards inhabiting remoter jungles. 7 ik 

I have smelt a leopard which I nearly trod upon, 
but the animal showed no signs of havi aoeritedt me! 
and I have shot them at close quarters when they 
were unaware of my presence. One came ai night 
aE cae her geek a ‘e 2 re ne work on its mid- 

n six feet of wher h 
screen of branches. ea As aoe % 

It stood up with its forepaws on the carcass, and 
stared at my ambush while i could see its jaws masti- 
cating, the flesh; but it bent down again to resume the 


I have sat’ on a bullock-cart in compan h 
hunting leopard whose eyes were covered, with A 
heen hood.. We drove up to within thirty yards of 
ee showed no knowledge of their presence until th 

ood was removed, when it sa; : a 
sprang. from the cart to Shad ae the Ween 
loped off. ° 


The tiger seeks prey along jungle paths water- 
holes,. or lies in wait in some thick cover on ths Throne 
frequented by game, whose approach is detected by 


near, 


antelope on several occasions, but the leo- _ 


give chase as the herd gal- 


the sound of their footfall or by sight when theycome 
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, Pose Fm folie” sé a eo 2 fi, ‘ 
____. _Some Famous Old People of 1929. 
ss SOME - FAMOUS OLD PEOPLE OF 1925. 
At what age is one to be classed as “old?” 
at 


»_ Five centuries ago a man was called old at fifty. 
In the nineteenth century few under sixty would 
admit that they were old. With so many hal 

. and hearty men well on in years to-day, it a 
well to keep the limit set by the Psalmist of three- 
score years and ten in offering this list, by no means 
exhaustive, of famous old people of 1929. The 
age at the last birthday is given and the list is made 
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4 up as of Sept. 1, 1929. 
102—George Dessaulies, Canadian "as 
on 100—John R. ng me oF ee 
: , Elections, New York. 
96—Prof. William F. 
a Boston University; 
dent Emeritus University of Minnesota. 


to be appointed United States Senator. 
93—Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli: Mme. Juliette 


4 Adam, French author; Dr. Georg A. Schweinfurth, 
te scientist: J. Warren Keifer, former Speaker, only 
a surviving Major-General of Civil War. 


Mme. 


er. 
Kefeller, founder of the Standard 
Oil Co.; William P. Clyde, steamship owner; 
Henry Phipps, philanthropist: Prince Saionji, last 
of the Japanese genro; Brig. Gen. J. Fred Pierson, 
Civil War soldier, 
? —George F. Baker, banker, New York; Admiral 
hr of the Fleet Sir Edward H. Seymour, O. M. 
§8—Oliver Wendell Holmes, U. S. Supreme Court 
; Justice; Georges Clemenceau, former Premier 
2 of France; Sir Edward George Clarke, British 


i lawyer; Viscount Eiichi Shibusawa, capitalist. 

“J 87—Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, Presbyterian 

a minister; Prof. Ferdinand E. Buisson, Nobel peace 
prize winnner. 

__-- 86Lord Trevathin, former Lord Chief Justice of 

ot ' England; Dr. F. L.. Patton, former President of 

i”, Princeton University; Cardinal Lucon, Archbishop 

“"s of Rheims... 

ae 85—George Haven Putnam, New York publisher; 

: Major Gen. A. W. Greely, U. 8. A. Signal Service 


(retired), Arctic explorer; Francis E. Warren, 
U. S. Senator, Wyoming; Robert Bridges, poet- 
laureate of England; T. P. O’Connor, M. P., Irish 
journalist; Rear Admiral C. M. Chester, U. S. N. 
(retired); Charles P. Taft, editor; Capt. Robert 
Dollar, Shipping; Rev. Dr. George Alexander, 
Presbyterian Minister, educator. 

84—Elihu Root, former Secretary of State; Rear 

Admiral William H. Brownson, U.S. N. (retired); 

— Field Marshal Lord Methuen; J. Ranken Towse, 


A dramatic critic; Harvey W. Wiley, chemist; Leo- 
a pold Auer, violinist and teacher; Mrs. Thomas 
y oe hiten, actress; Sir Horace Plunkett; Irish pub- 
A _ 


licist. . 
4 $3—The Earl of Harewood, father-in-law of Princess 


Mary of Great Britain; Charles P. Scott, Editor 

‘4 of the Manchester (England) Guardian; George 
ay Saintsbury, English critic; Count Albert Apponyi, 
a Hungarian statesman; Edward Dean Adams, en- 
¢ gineer, harnessed Niagara; Gen. Alexander von 


‘ Kluck, German war commander. 
- 82—Thomas A. Edison, inventor; Arthur Shelbourne 
Hardy, author, dipiomatist; the Marquis of Aber- 
deen, English statesman; Annie Besant, theoso- 
phist;. Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 
President of the German Reich; Prof. John Bates 
Clark, economist. 
81—Louis C. Tiffany, artist; Nat. G. Herreshoff; 
yacht builder, inventor; Viadimir de Pachmann, 
nist; Nathan Straus, merchant, philanthropist; 
eslie M. Shaw, former moka A of the Treasury; 
the Earl of Balfour Co J ritish statesman, 
former Premier; Rt. Rev. Dr. R. T. Davidson (Lord 
Davidson) former Archbishop of Canterbury; 
Rear Admiral W. W. Kimball, U. S._N. (retired); 
Robert W. De Forest, President Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Lord Atholstan, Montreal editor; 
Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll), daughter of 
Queen Ae gece Admiral Count Togo, defeated 
Russians in Japanese war;.Charles DeKay; author, || 
eritic; August Heckscher, philanthropist. __ 
80—Rear Admiral Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. (re- 
tired); the Duke of Wellington; Prof. Edward 8. 
Dana, scientist, educator; Austen G. Fox, lawver: 
Lord Stamfordham, private secretary to King 
George V.; Field Marshal August von Mackensen, 
German General; Grand Admiral Alired. yon 
_"-'Tirpitz, former head of the German Navy; Col. 
— a 5 


Voorhis, President of the Board of 


Warren, former President of 
William Watts Folwell, Presi- 


" 95—James Brown Herreshoft, yacht builder. inventor. 
; 94—Mrs. William H. Felton'of Georgia, first woman 


75—Dr. Adolph Lorenz, surgeon; George Eas 


73—William J. Henderson, author, musical critic; — 


72—Pope Pius XI; A. Lawrence Lowell, President 


71—Gustav V, King of Sweden; Dr. Michael Hain- 


70—Henri Bergson, 


educator; ea | 
‘ist; Richarc 
David Starr Jordai 
d Stanford Jr. 
Warde, actor; Sir Oliver Lodge, — 


£ J. J. C. Joffre, hero of the Marne; 
dwin Markham, poet; Paul Bourget, French 
author; Lieut. Gen. the Earl of Dundonald, fought | 

1 Boer War; Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, author, © 
diplomatist; George Foster Peabody, New York — 
banker, publicist; George Moore, author; Timothy 
Cole, engraver; Emma Albani, ‘D. B. E., singer; — 
John Bach McMaster, historian; Meélvil_ Dewey, _ 
librarian; Robert Grant, author; Pietro Car inal 
Gasparri, papal Secretary of State; Rev, Dr, Henry 
Pereira Mendez, New York rabbi; D. Hipoli 
Trigoyen, President of Argentina; F. H. Gil ; 
Senator from Massachusetts. : a 


76—Sir Hall Caine, novelist; David Belasco; Elihu 


Thomson, electrician; John F. Stevens, engineer: . 
Will H. Low, artist; Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, — 
soldier, authority on Indians; Dr. A. A. Michack 
son, scientist; Sir J. Forbes-Robertson, actor. _ 
tman, 
head of Kodak Company and philanthropist. a 
Charles F. Thwing, educator; Sir Robert Borden, 
Canadian statesman; Francis Wilson, actor; Rear — 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. 8. N.; Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, historian; Sir William Flinders — 
Petrie, Egyptologist; Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, U. S. 
Army (retired); John Sharp Williams, former 
Senator from Mississippi; Gabriel Hanota 
French statesman, historian. f 


74—John Hays Hammond, mining engineer: Mars 


Hubert Lyautey, soldier-builder of North Africa 
John Philip Sousa, musician: J. J. Jusserand, A 

bassador of France to U.S. for 22 years; Timot 
M. Healy, ex-Governor-General of the Irish Fre 
State; Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of th 
Treasury; John Barton Payne, Chairman Ameri- — 
can Red Cross; Rear Admiral W. S. Benson, — 
Dr. William T. Hornaday, zoologist; Sir. Arthur 
W. Pinero, dramatist; Viscount Knutsford, English — 
Philanthropist. alle 


y 


Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley, President-Emeritu 
of Yale; Henry Morganthau, diplomatist; Mar 
H. P. Petain, commander of French Army at — 
Verdun; Marshal Franchet d’Esperey, commander 
of allied armies in Near East; Prof. Sigmund Frew 
psychoanalyst; George Bernard Shaw, autho: 
dramatist; Dr. George F. Kunz, gem exp 
Wilberford Eames, bibliographer. : 


of Harvard University; Sir E. A. T. Budge Wallis, 
Egyptologist; Princess Beatrice of Battenberg, ) 
daughter of Queen Victoria; Frank B Kellogg, — 
ex-Secet’y of State; Louis D. Brandeis, Supreme 
CourtJustice; Prof. H Fairfield Osborn, paleontol- _ 
osist; Augustus Thomas, playwright; Lt. Gen, 
Robert, Lord Baden-Powell, founder of Boy — 
Scouts; Earl of Lonsdale, sportsman; Sir Edward 
Elgar, composer; Rt. Rey. Dr. J. Murray, 
presiding bishop of the P. E. church. Y e 
(Re 
isch, President of Austria; Col. E. M. House, pub- 
licist; . W._ Wickersham, former Attorney- 
General; Adolph H. Ochs, newspaper proprietor; 
Samuel Untermeyer, lawyer; Former President — 
William H. Taft, chief-justice of the U. S. Supreme » 
Court: Queen Dowager Emma of the Netherlands. 
French philosopher, Iobel 
prize winner; Raymond Poincalre, war president 
of the French Republic, former premier; William 
IT, former German Emperor; Rev. Dr. W. HP, 
Faunce, former president of Brown University; 
Miss Selma Lageroef, Swedish novelist, Nobel 
rize winner; Knut Bamsun, Norwegian novelist, 
obel prize winner; William Travers-Jerome, for- 
mer New York district attorney; Nathaniel L, 
Britton, botanist. A ad 


AB. 


_ Bart., Bt. 
FS ‘Batt.,, Batn. 


Bo BEC. 
BAG: L. 


: Eitan, 
eEaet: 


DD. G. 
pie do. 


a sere alee 


’ First Rate (at Lloyd's) _ 
Assistant-Adjutant-General 


_ Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied. pes 
A B. Cc. F. M.American Board of Commissioners fox 


Foreign Missions 
_ Archbishop 
Ante Christum (before Christ) 
Anno Domin 
se die ah 
Adjut: 
ad Veitum (at discretion) 
Admiral 
Advertisement 


_ Aetatis (aged) 


American Expeditionary Force: 
_ American Institute of Architecture 
American Institute of Mining En- 


ineers 
atte, ONE Meridian (before mid-day); 
Anno Mundi (in the year of the 
world); Master of Arts 
Associate National Academician 
fore and New Zealand Army 
‘0 
‘Aneicns Order of Hibernians 
Associated Press 


 Assistant-Quartermaster-General 


Associate of the Royal Academy 

Anno urbis conditae (from the founda- 
tion of the city) (Rome) 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Architecture 

Baronet 

Battalion 

Before Christ; British Columbia 

_ Bachelor of Civil Law 

Bachelor of Divinity 

Bachelor of Engineering 

' Bachelor of Letters 

Bachelor of Laws 

British Medical Association 


~ Bachelor of Music 


hop 
Brigade; Brigadier 


- Bachelor of Surgery 


Bachelor of Science 


' Bachelor of Theology 


Blessed Virgin Mary 

Chartered Accountant 

Of Cambridge University 

Of Canterbury (Abp's sig.) 

Captain 

Cavalry - 

Companion of the Bath 

SE sama Order of the British Em- 


—cibil Engineer 

” Compare 

Commissary General; Consul General 
Companion of Honour (Eng.); Court 


_, Centigrade 


_ _ House 
ep ade Engineer 
Chaplain 
Companion of the Indian Empire 
Chief Justice 
Companion, of St: Michael and St. 
George 
Commanding Officer 
Cash on Delivery 
Colony; Colonel 
College; Collegiate 
Commanding 
Commandant 


Commander 

Commissioner 

Corporal; Corporation 

Companion of the Star of India 

Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer (Redemptorist Order) 

Commander of the Royal Victorian 


(8) 
hundredweight 
Pas é a 
ame Commander Order of 
British Empire ete 
Doctor of Civil, Law 
Doctor of Christian Theology 
Doctor of Divinity: 
Teen of Dental Surgery 


a eaelneavit) he drew 

(L. deleatur) delete 

Doctor of Engineering 
Distinguished Flying Cross 

(Dei Gratia), by the grace of God 


' ‘The same 


Deputy-Lieutenant 


ne Dititt,,D. Lit.Doctor of Literature . 


eras 


in Obed hess 2 


eee ABBREVIATIONS IN; COMMON USE. 


Best and Greatest) 
Dominus | t 
Doctor; Debtor = 
Drachm ~~ 
Doctor of Science 
Distinguished Service Medal ~ 
Distinguished Service Order 
died without a 
Doctor of Theelog: 

(L. Deo volente), lod willing 
Pennyweight 

Duodecimo (folded in 12) 
(Eboracensis) of York Oh bp’ 8 sig.) 


Deo Optimo Nedtasl (To. iGoanees 


- Ecclesiastical 


Doctor of Education 

Master of Education é 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary ° 

(L. exempli gratia), for example 

English 

Fahrenheit 

Fellow of the American Geographical 
Society 

Free and Accepted Masons 

Fellow of the British Academy 

Fellow of the Geological Society 

Field-Marshal 

Folio (a sheet of paper folded chy 

hese on board 

Fellow, of the Royal Academy of Music 

ied of, the Royal Astronomical 


iety 
Fellow. of the Royal College of Physi- 


rellaw: of the Royal c College of Surgeons 
— is the Royal Geographical 


Soe: 
-opellow: = the Royal Institute of 
British Architects 
Fraulein (Miss) (Ger. 
Fellow of the Royal iety 
Fellow of the Society of ‘Antiquaries ; 
Fellow of the Zoological Academy- 
Fellow of the Zoological Society * 
Grand Army of the Republic 
Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
of the British Empire 4 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath tf 
Knight Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire 
Knight Grand po of St. Michael 
and St. Geo 
Knight Grand ‘Commander of the Star 
of India 
Knight Grand Cross of Royal Vie~ 
torian Order 
General 
enus—kind 
nae 


Granted Officer Commanding 
Governor 

Government 

General Post Office 

His Britannic Majesty 

His Excellency; His Eminence 

His (or Her) Highness; His Holiness 
His (or Her) Imperial Highness 

His (or Her) Imperial Majesty 

His Majesty’s Ship 


horse-power 

Headquarters 

His (or Her) Royal ‘hness 
His (or Her) Serene Highness 


Ibidem (in the same place) 

id est (that is) 

ignotus (unknown) y 

Jesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus the 
Saviour of. Men), more correctly 
IHS, the first three letters in the 
name of Jesus in Greek 

Incognito (in secret) 

Inspector 

Instant; Institute 

International Order ot Good Templars 

Independent Order of Oddfellows 

I owe you 

foe 


Tianeenal Workers of the Sy Orley 
Judge; Judges 4 
Justice of the ro Pexien, 

Knight of the Bath (seldom tai 
Knight Bachelor, King's Bench; 
eae cia Commander ot. the aes 
mpire 


D: 
King’s Counsel; Knights of Columbus. ™ 


Knight Commander‘of' the Bath — 


4 


& 


torian Order 
Knight of the Garter 
Kilometre 
Kilogramme 
Ku Klux Klan 
Knight of St. Patrick 
ee of the Thistle 


pare (weight) 
mdon County Council 
Lord Chief Justice _ 
(Literarum —Humaniorum Doctor) 
Doctor of Literature 
Licentiate in Medicine (Eng.) 
Doctor of Literature 
Doctor of Letters 
Bachelor of Laws 
Doctor of Laws 
Master of Laws 
logarithm 
longitude 
Pounds, shillings and pence; Money 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lieutenant-General 
Septuagint 
Monsieur, Meridian (noon) 
Master of Arts 
Major-General 
Marquis 
Mathematics; Mathematical 
Bachelor of Medicine 
Master of Business Administration 
Member of the Order of the British 
Empire 
Military Cross; Member of Congress 
Doctor of Medicine 
merchandise 
“Mining Engineer; Mechanical En- 
anes Methodist Episcopal 


ic: 
ter of Engineering 

Master of Forestry 

Monsignor 

Mademoiselle (Miss) 

Madame 

Most Reverend (of an Archbishop) 

Member of Parliament 

Master of Surgery 

Manuscript, Manuscripts 

Master of Science 

Bachelor of Music 

Doctor of Music 4 

Member of the Royal Victorian Order 

Most Worshipped 

National Academician 

L. Nota Bene, notice. _ 

Non-Commissioned Officer 

no date 

Nemine contradicente (no one con- 
tradicting); unanimously 

(It.) Netto (free from all deductions) 

Non sequitur (it does not follow) 

New Style in the Calendar; National 


ociety 

Officer Order of the British Empire 

obitur (he died) i 

Order of Friars Minor 

On His Majesty's Service 

“All Correct’’ (slang) 

Order of Merit 

Oblate of Mary Immaculate 

Ordinis Praedicatorum—of the Order 
of Preachers (Dominican Ecclesi- 
sere Title) 2 

opposite prompter 

rested Style in the Calendar (in Great 
Britain before 1752) 

Order of St. Benedict 

oo (Capuchin) Order 


unces 
Octavo (folded in eight) i 
Privy Councillor; Police Constable 
/ per centum (by the hundred); post 


ear 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Philosophical 
Ek ae it 
aint, 
Doss eridiem (after mid-day); Post- 


master - i 
Puenaiaier Gener} 


Knight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. George 

Knight Commander of the Star of 
India 

Knight Commander of the Royal Vic- 


. 


° 
“s 
a) 


za 
v 
i] 
$ 


Teter rely: 
BOR>>>p> 
Fam 


© 


TO 
7 


POAZZRSE MM MmmOnt 


‘ 


PPR R RE 


roe 


aig 


— 


. 


PRERR ARE RR 
non 


<n<7 


Post Office; Postal Order 
Population 
Parish Priest Bn PN 
Pages 


(Fr.) Pour prendre conge (to take 
leave) ay: 


ea 
Prize ring (The ; 
President ? 

Professor 1th 
Pro tempore (for the time being) — 
Provost; Provisional 

Proximo (next) : of 
Fostecriptum (postscript); promptside 


Private (soldier) 
Please turn over 
Queen's Counsel wm ; 
Quod = ee “(which i 
was to be demonstrated), i \ 
g me theorem My, SBD ed f 
uod erat faciendum (which was to 
be done); applied to a problem f 
Quartermaster-General 
quod vide (which see) 
Rovat yer lei snag 
oyal Academician; Royal Artillery 
Royal Air Force. Ea 
Royal Army Medical Corps : 
Royal Artillery oth 
Royal Astronomical, or Asiatic, Society _ 
Royal Society of British Sculptors 
Roman Catholic whe 
Royal Engineers * 
Rear-Admiral 4 3 
Regiment : gN 
Royal Field Artillery 
Royal Garrison Artillery te, 
Royal Horse Artillery tage 
Royal Horse Guards ae 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours io 8 
Royal Institute of British Architects _ 
Requiescat in pace (May he or A shes 
rest in peace) \ 
Royal Marines; Resident Magistrate 
Royal Marine Artillery. * 
Royal Marine Light Infantry 
Royal Navy 
Royal Naval Reserve ; 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve : 
Reserve Officers Training Corps _ AD. 
Fr. Repondez s'il vous plat (Please _ 
answer) } 4 
Right Honourable (Member of Bri 


é 


Privy Council) £ 
Right Reverend A ge 
Royal Yacht Squadron : at 
pak a the Society of Antiquaries 


- 8. 

Bachelor of Science hla 
Doctor of Science . 
Master of Science bi 
scruple fe 
sculpsit (he engraved) 

Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 

sine prole (without issue) 4 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelt; 
to Animals > 

Senatus Populusque Romanus (The 
Senate and People of Rome) oe 

Steamship; Saints ~ ; 
Society of the Sacred Mission fr: 
Street; Saint ete Yee 
Doctor of Sacred Theology & oS 
let it stand 
Trinitrocoluene : 
Their Royal Highnesses ae 
Temperature; Temporary he. 
transpose ' 
United Kiugdom Tae 
Ultimo (last) ‘ 
University 8 ee 
United States of America; Union of 

South Africa; United States Army 

United States Navy ‘ 
United States Pharmacopoeia 
Vide (see) 4 
Victoria Cross ; 
Venerable (of an Archdeacon) ~, 
Veterinary f 
Vice-Admiral 

Viscount 

videlicet (namely) ; 

Volume; Volunteers - 

Vice President — 

Victoria Regina (Queen Victoria) 

Victoria Regina et Imperatrix (Vie- 

toria Queen and Empress) . 
versus (against) 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union 

Young Men’s Vhristian Association — 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association _ 

Young Women’s Christian Association 


\ 


- The fundamental units of the metric system are 
"the meter—the unit of length, and the kilogram— 
the unit of mass. 

_ The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram 
of water at the temperature of its maximum density, 
ae centigrade. All other units are the decimal sub- 


‘Meaning. Units. 


PRurixEs. 


 Bleights amy Sacasures 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. t 
‘ (Data by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce. ) 


UNITS OF WEIGHT AND MEASURE. 


divisions or multiples of these. These three units 
are simply related. For example, for all practical 
purposes 1 cubic decimeter equals 1 liter and 1 liter 
of water weighs 1 kilogram. 

The metric tables are formed by combining the 


words ‘“‘meter,” “gram,” and “‘liter’’ with the six 
numberical prefixed, as in the following: 
(PREFIXES. Meaning. Units. 


cee ONG eine Sas. ale 


wate 


Mathes 
See x 39. a7 = inches. 
Meters X 3.28 = feet. 
_ Meters X 1.094 = yards. 


_ Kilometers X/, ee 1 = miles. 
. Kilometers + 1.6093 = miles. 

_ Kilometers <- 3380, 8 = feet. 

Square millimeters X .00155 = square inches. 
Sy nae millimeters + er = square eee 


res X- 
edeares x 003861 = square miles. 
~ Gable eentinieters + 16.387 = cubie inches. 
Gable centimeters + 3.70 = fluid drams (U.S 
Cubic centimeters + 29.57 = fluid ounces (U.S 
Subic meters 7 ga. 314 = cubic feet. 
pr xounie yards. 


iby) 2 
a kta) 


= gallons (231 cubic inches). 

gallons (231 ecubie inches). 

: t 2 cuble vias 

om a cubie 
2 pareatcn iors X 2/84 euenels” iso. 42 cubic inches). 

-Hectoliters X .131 = cubic yards 

Heeto ne + shee 42 = gallons (231 cubic inches). 

Grammes X 5.432 = grains. 

See wan + 29.57 = fluid ounces. 
Grammes + 28.35 = ounces avoirdupois. 

~ Grammes per eybie centimeter + 


ie ine! 
“i sols ts 


376 = - foot pounds. 


damental ‘Units: 
man meter (m) is a unit of length equivalent to the 
s oatenoe between_the defining lines of the inter- 
oe prototype meter at the International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures when this standard is at 
the e temperature of melting ice (0° C.) 
N: yard (yd.) is a unit of length equivalent to 
pra ora rte ‘centimeters. 
en H ied and submultiples: 
lometer = 1000 meters. 
q hae a 100 meters. 
~  - 1 dekameter = 10 meters. 
iS‘ a decimeter = 0.1 meter. 
1 centimeter =0.01 meter. 
1 millimeter =0.001 meter = 0.1 centimeter. 
1 micr' ‘on = 0,000001 meter = 0.001 millimeter. 


_ Fundamental Units: 
_A square meter is a unit of area equivalent to the 
{ - area of a square the sides of which are 1 meter. 
- A square yard is a unit of area equivalent to the 
‘area, of a square the sides of which are 1 yard. 
_ Multiples and Submultiples: 
1 square kilometer = 1,000,000 square meters. 


f a hectare or square hectometer= 10,000 square 
“meters. 
1are or square dekameter=100 square meters. 
- 1 centare= 1 square meter, 
__» 1 square decimeter = 0.01 square meter. 
__- L square centimeter = 0.0001 square meter, 


ran 


27.7 = pounds, of gravity. 


- =one-thousandth. . - O01 deka- =ten....... 10 es x " 
ne ee = one-hundredth. .O1 |'*meter’ for length |\hecto-=one hundred. 100 |‘‘liter’”’ for capacity. 
deci- = one-tenth. . ..| .1. |“gram" for weight||kilo- =one thousand... 1000 ; 
28 or mass. 


METRIC CONVERSION. 


Kilograms X 2.2046 = pounds. 

Kilograms X 35.3 = ounces avoirdupo' 

Kilograms + 907.18 = short tons ¢ ‘600 pounds). 

Kilograms per square centimeter X 14.223 = pounds 
per square inch. 

Kilogram meters X_7.233 = foot pounds. 

Kilo per meter X .672 = pounds per foot. 

Kilo per cubie meter X .062 = pounds per cubic foot. 

Kilo per cheval X 2.235 = pounds per horse power. 

Kilowatts xX 1.34 horse power (33,000 foot 
pounds per minute). 

Watts + 746 = horse pow 

1 Watt -00134 horse row 44.3 foot pounds 
per minute. 

Calories X 3.968 = B. T. U. (British Thermal ee 

Cheval vapeur X_ 0.986 = horse power : 

Centigrade X 1.8+32 = degrees Fahrenheit 

Gravity, International Standard 980. 665 cents 
meters per second, 

NoTe.—Joule: C. G. S. unit of both mechanical 
and electrical energy. Equivalent to work done 
or heat generated in Keeping up for one second a 
eurrent of one ampere against a resistance of one 
ohm, or in raising the potential of one coulomb 
by one volt. Equal to 10,000,000 ergs or .73756 
ee ound. 

orie—One of two recognized units of heat, of 
which the greater calorie is amount of heat necessary — 
to raise one kilogram of water 1° C.; the. lesser or 
small calorie being the amount of heat ice 5" to.” 
raise one gram of water 1° 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards advocates use. of 
“Kilocalorie’’ and ‘calorie, respectively, for the 
greater and lesser calorie. 

Foot pound, horse power, and cheval or cheval 
vapeur, as generally defined, vary from place to 
place by 4% because of variations in the intensity 
The relations given here are for the 
international standard gravity, which gives an 
acceleration of 980.665 ¢ m per second. 


" \ ' Units of Length. 


: millimicron = 0.000000001 meter =0.001 microns 
1 foot = 1-3 yard = 30.48 centimeters. 

1 inch= 1-36 yard = 1-12 foot = 2.54 centimeters. 

1 link = 0.22 yard = 7.92 inches. 

l rod=5% yards=16% feet. 

1 chain = 22 yards= 100 links = 66 feet = 4 rods. _ 

1 furlong = 220 yards = 40 rods = 10 chains. 

1 statute mile=1760 yards=5280 feet = 320 rods 
= 1609 meters. 4 

1 hand = 4 inches. 


1 span=9 seen = 1-8 fathom. 

1 ee mile United States = 6080.20 feet. 
1 seam 1.151553 statute miles, 
1 Dengrantical mile = 1853.249 meters. : 


thy Units of Area. 


1 square mi‘limeter=0.000001; 1 square meter = 
0.01 square centimeter. 
1 square foot = 1-9 square yard. 
1 square inch = 1-1296 Baeane yard = 1-144 square 
\ 


foot. 
1 ee link = 0.0484 square yard = 62.7264 square 


1square rod =30.25 square yards=272. 
; feet = be square Iiks. %: 4 paias equate 
square chain = uare yards =16 
00,000 square li links. ¥ ieee Li 
1 acre = 4840 square yards=160 square rods=10 7 
1 mate chaite ob 00 pare ards = 640 aie" | 
e= =) 
a2) ee area! square yards 640 Sate ‘ 


y 


etoe ee, git 


_ Weights and Measures. 
LS * é; : Units of Volume. ) ‘ + 

> Units: Aste ¢ { 1 cubic decimeter=0.001 cubic meter. We 

A cubie meter is a unit of volume equivalent to] 1 cubi = 0, reter=0.001. 
cube te cdeet Gr es ee one cubie centimeter = 0.000001 cubic meter = 0.001 


L cubic decimeter, 
A cubte yard is a unit of. volume equivaient to a cubic milli =0. er = 
: _ cube the edges of which are 1 vend. 1 cubic cant opo00000001 cubic meter = _ 


ey 


1 
0.001 cubic centimeter, 
ultiples and Submultiples: 1 cubie foot =1-2 
1 cubic kilometer = 1,000,000,000 cubfe meters. 1 cuble inch= 1aseer oe 
1 
1 


cubic i ms =1-1728 cubi 

; SS pe teomoter mL epee cubic meters. foot. Gh Ta aoe oun antes hes ue 

cubic dekameter = 1, cubic meters. »oard foot=144 cubic inch - foot. 

1 stere=1 cubic meter. cord = ine cunts ee © inches = 1 12 cubie foot. 
Units of Capacity. 


1 centiliter=0.01 liter. ay 


Fundamental Units: 


A liter is a unit of capacity equivalent to the vol | 1 liquid quart = 1-4 gallon=57.75 cubic inches. 
y ume occupied by the mass of 1 Kilogram of pure} 1 liquid pint=1-8 ‘gallon=1-2° liquid quart= 
.=- water at its maximum density (at a tempera- 28.875 cubic inches = .528 liter 


ture of 4° C, practically) and under the standard 
atmospheric pressure (of 760 mm). It is eqniva- 
lent in volume to 1.000027 cubic decimeters. 
A (U.S.) gallon is a unit of capacity equivalent 
to the volume of 231 cubic inches. 
A (U.8.) bushel is a unit of capacity equivalent 
to the volume of 2150.42 cubic inches. 
Multiples and Submultiples: 


: 1 hectoliter = 100 liters. 
ae 1 dekaliter = 10 liters. barrel (for fruit, vegetables and other dry co 


Cd 
“1 deciliter =0.1 liter. modities) = 7056 cubic inches=105 dry quar 
3 ft Units of Mass. 


gill = 1-32 gallon = 1-4 liquid pint = 7.21875 cubic a 
fluid ounce= 1-128 gallon=1-16 liquid int. 

fluid dram = 1-8 fluid ounce = 1-128 liquid pint, 
minim = 1-60 fluid dram = 1-480 fluid ounce. 
firkin=9 gallons. us ~ 
beck = 1-4 bushel = 537.605 cubic inches, _ Me 
dry quart=1-32 bushel=1-8 peck = 67,200625 
cubic inches. . yi Sra 
dry pint=1-64 bushel = 1-2 dry quart = 33.60( 
3125 cubie inches. ie 


Pt tt pp 


Fundamental Units: 


1 avoirdupois ounce= 1-16 avoirdupois pound 
4 A kilogram. is a unit of mass equivalent to the mass 1 ayoirdupois dram = 1-256 avoirdunois pound 
ae of the international prototype kilogram at the 1-16 avoirdupois ounce. Ry oe 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures.| 1 grain=1-7000-  avoirdupois pound = 10-4375 
Ms An avoirdupois pound is a unit of mass equivalent avoirdupois ounce = 1-5760 troy pound, _ Se: 
; to 0.4535924277 kilogram. 1 apothecaries’ pound=1 troy pound = 5760 7000 
oy gram is a unit of mass equivalent to one-thou- avoirdupois pound. ; a 
ae sandth of the mass of the international proto- I apothecaries’ or troy ounce = 1-12 troy poun 
a type kilogram. 480-7000 avoirdupois pound = 480 grains. — 
-* A troy pound is a unit of mass equivalent to 1 apothecaries dram = 1-96 apothecaries’ po 
aa 5760-7000 of that of the avoirdupois pound. 1-8 apothecaries’ ounce =60 grains. 5 Ai 
= 1 pennyweight = 1-20 troy ounce = 24 grains. 
ra Multiples and Submultiples: 1 apothecaries’ scruple = 1-3 apothecaries’ dram 
‘ 1 metric ton=1000 kilograms. 20 grains. +) Laan 
Gl -1 hectogram=100 grams=0.1 kilogram. 1 metric carat = 200 milligrams = 0.2 gram, 42 
as 1 dekagram=10 grams=0.01 kilogram. 1 short hundredweight = 100 sro poanda: 
= 1 decigram=0.1 gram. 1 long hundredweight = 112 ape poun 
2 1 centigram=0.01 gram. 1 short ton=2000 avoirdupois pounds. 
r 1 milligram =0.001 gram. 1 long ton=2240 avoirdupois pounds. 


DOUBLE CONVERSION TABLES FOR THE METRIC SYSTEM. ‘ites’ 
The central figures in heavy type rep- | one U. S. liquid quart = 0.94633 liters; one liter = 
Broke! either of the two columns beside them, as 1.05671 U.S. liguid quarts: 1 pound avolrdupots, = 
the case may be. Eramples: One foot =0.304801 | 0.4535924277 kilocrams; one k logram = 2.20462 
meters; one meter = 3.28083 feet; one U. S. Mile = ounds avoirdupois. The units are those 
1.609347 kilometers; one kilometer 0.621370 miles; nited States Bureau of Standards, oe 


Milh- Meters. U. 8. Kilo- 
meters. Miles. meters. 
1| 0.304801 || 0 609347 
2} 0.609601 1 ; 
3| 0.914402 1 
4] 1.219202 2 
5} 1.524003 3. 
6| 1.828804 3. 
7 |. 2.133604 || 4 
8 | 2.438405 || 4 
. 5275 9| 2.743205 || 5 14.484125 
- 80833) 10} 3.048006 || 6 16.093472 
g che 
a Square Square O- 
Soak Met ers. Miles. meters. ; 
-09290 2.5900. 


18581 


2 19.7 
23.3100) 22.239 
25.9000 24.710) i 
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Liters U.S. Tecto- 
Bushels. liters. 
3.78533 0.35238 ‘ Ved: 
7.57066 0.7047 4. 2 
11. 35600 1.05715 6. 3 
| 15.1413 1.40953 8. 4 
18.926! 1.76192}| 11. 5 
22.71199 2.1142) RAY 6| 
26.49733 2.46668 5. 7 
, 80. 28266 2,81907 TC: 8 
34.067 3.17145)} 19.84160} 9 
37.85333 3.523831! 22.04622!' 10 


4 


o >t 4 


‘COMPARISON OF THE VARIOUS TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN. THE 
“oe idl idese STATES (FROM 1 TO 9 UNITS). 


(Data by the United States Bureau of Standards.) ‘ 


Kilograms. Long Tons. 


Short- Tons. 


4 . 822857 0.37324 0.0004114 0.00036735 0.00037324 
5 ‘ t 4571 0.74648 0 .0008228 C€.00073469 .| 0.00074648 
3 2.46857 1.11273 0.00123429 0.00110204 | 0.00111973 
4a 3.29143 1.49297 0.00164571 000146939 0.00149297 
15 4.11429 1.86621 0.00205714 0.00183673 0.00186621- 
é : 4.93714 2.23945 0.00246857 0.00220408 0 .00223945 
} $ 5.76000 2.61269 0.00288000 0.00257 143 0.00261269 
Nay Be 6. 58286 2.98593 0.00329143 0 .00293878 0. 00298593 
9 7.40571 3.35918 0. 00370286 0 .00330612 0.00335918 
eps 1 0.45359 0.0005 0. 00044643 0 .00045359 
a 2 0.90718 0.0010 0. 00089286 0.00090718 
3. 3 1.36078 0.0015 0.00133929 0.00136078 
4 4 1.81437 0.0020 0.00178571 0.00181437 
LI 2.26796 0.0025 0.00223214 0.00226796 
6 2.72155 0.0030 0.00267857 0..00272155 
v! 3.17515 0.0035 0.00312500 0.00317515 
8 3.62874 0.0040 0.00357143 0.00362874 
9 4.08233 0.0045 0.00401786 C..0040823: 
2.2046: 1 0.00110231 0.00098421 0.001 
4.40924 2 0. 00220462 0.00196841 0.002 
6.61387 3 0.00330693 0..00295262 0.003 
8.81849 4 0.00440924 0.00393683 0.004 
11.02311 5 0.00551156 000492103 0.005 
13.22773 6 0.00661387 0.00590524 0.006 
15.43236 7 0.00771618 0. 00688944 0.007 
17.63698 8 0.00881849 0.00787365 0.008 e 
é 9 0. 00992080 0. 00885786 0.009 
907.18 1 0.89287 0.90718 
1814.37 2 1.78571 1.81437 
2721.55 3 2.67857 2.72155 
3628.74 4 3.57143 3.62874 
4535.92 5 4.46429 4.53592 
5443.11 6 5.35714 5.44311 
6350.29 7 6.25000 6.35029 
7257 .48 8 7.14286 7.25748 
8164.66 9 8.03571 8.16466 
1016.05 1.12 1 1.01605 
2032.09 2.24 2 2.03209 
3048.14 3.36 3 3.04814 
4064.19 4.48 4 4.06419 
5080.24 5.60 5 5.08024 
6096 .28 6.72 6 6.09628 
7112.32 , 7.84 7 7.11232 
8128.38 8.96 8 8.12838 
9144.42 10.08 9 9.14442 
1000 1.10231 0.98421 1 
2000 2.20462 1.96841 2 
3000 3.30693 2.95262 3 
4000 4.40924 3.93683 4 
{ 5000 5.51156 4.92103 5 
F 6000 6.61387 5.90524 6 
| ad gi 7000 7.71618 6.88944 7 
yi 8000 8.81849 7.87365 8 
9000 9.92080 8.85786 > 


HUMAN WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 
(By Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D, C.) 


_|Grams.|Ounces.)Per C’nt 


Grams. |Ounces.|Per C’nt Grams. |Ounces.| PerC’nt 


"1,400; 49 2.37 ||\Spleen,.| 170] 6 0.346 || Adrenal tek 
'300| 10 0.46 |Hiver..:] 1,600] 57 2:75. |{Muscles.| 30, 000 1, 050 43.09 
1,175] 41 2.0 Kidneys, 3 it oss Skeleton| 115500] '400 15:35. , 
H d eys. at ' Rt 
5! - 0.13' 0.0086 u = 


Per eat means ratio to total body weight. 
_ Every. h man death may be attributed to one of 
three ca ‘(1) Interference with respiration 


The extreme averages of different walt i 
1a run from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 10.5 POD ions 
The length of the trunk in man is more. than 


ae and less than two-fifths ofthe height. 


(as phyxia or apnea); (2) Interference with the 

“heart's action (syncope), and (3) Interference with 
the ‘nervous system (coma or shock). The number 
8 distinct diseases producing death is limited. 

; ‘he length of the humerus multiplied by 5.06, 

) or the length of the femur multiplied by 3.66, 

\ onus pe height of the man. 


heigh many May var, normally from 4 f 
note 6 feet 6 i inches, f ot: 


From 11,000 brains weighed, Topinard finds an } 
average weight of 1,361 grams for man and 1 +290 
grams for woman. 

The gray substance ete 37 to 38 per cent. 


of the total weight of the b: 
Rad g rain. 


jum injected into the left arm of a normal 


person travels through the heart and lungs. 

ee et 
Vv e e) seconds t: 

course through the human eyaternt : 4 oe tae ae “ 


Ath AE 


FOREION WEIGHTS - "AND MEASURES. 
_ (Revised by the United States Bureau of Standards.) 


American Denomina- 
Equivalents. tions. 
Ses tee 


25.36 Ibs. 
‘a age: 125.40 Ibs. Sete 
Sad ae Chile. 
4.263 gals. Cub 
28 in, 


" Artel.....-. a Of 
Baril. ........|Argentine Republic|20.077 gals. | 11107777 

4 

. Barrel........ : = )212 alse) cel iLinee Ob). 3: 

, acti [is a ‘is PRS fe al Ca meal G 

‘ a Gf ESRD wy Load (t 

ad Boll or Bole Koad ie 

mC Bongkal..:..., 


a ee ae ; : : :|8:256 bu. > 
gle ai ais'd -|4.128: ds a Republic 101.28 lbs, 


Rees resale aat? 5. gr tl Seer/ ets a3, 
Fanega (dry). ; : 
; Chile es F i) 


(double) | Uruguay 
(single) | Uruguay 


Feddan.. nares ie Sad ehetvert:'. 2%. EUBSIA act's ann 
nome (raisins) . D: 0 a Japan 


Sods -|Argentiné Re gute 2.5098 ats. m..........{Space measure. 
iAocettoe Mexico 4 32.5. he Tonde(eréas Denmark........ 
Riotaa's ; 5 lbs. ee Land. re Py DA a 


‘es, 

-|Argentine Republic] 34,0944 inches, 
-|Cost. Rica, S’lv’d’r| 32.913 inches, 
Guatemala........ : 
Honduras. 
Nicaragua 
Chile and 
Cub 


ie used ‘bs over 3 hese used. The word also is used to denote the ~ 
7 rete rhe or F208, milters sabes A pation of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold ff 
4 metric cai i ; 


rat ot 200 milligrams is poe very | 24 carats fine, ae 


‘The watt is the unit expressing electrical power 
as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanies, 
it is equal to the product of'the volts (pressure) 
times amperes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times 
2° amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
watts. Electrical energy is sold at so much per 
watt hour or more generally at a given amount 
per jowatt hour—which means 1, 000 watt hours. 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or. 1,000 
nef ‘wary tor 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


_Apothecaries’ Weight: 20 grains=1 scruple; 3 
ae a dram; 8 drams=1 cunce; 12 ounces= 
und, 


Pa ointapots Weight (short ton): 27 11-32 
 grains=1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces = 
pound; 25 ieuads — i quarter; 4 cuarters=1 ewt 
Sepak ee 27 «11-32 
Ay ea wats: Weight (long ton): = 
d A at 1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 

arog ound; 112 pounds=1 ewt.; 20 cwt.=1 ton. 

_ ‘Froy. eee: 24 grains=1 pennyweight; 20 
wweights=1 ounce; 12 ounces=1 pound. 
Circular Measure: 60 seconds=1 minute; 60 
minutes=1 degree; 30 degrees=1 sign; 12 signs= 
46 As¢irele: or: ee erence. 
ce. Cubic Measure: 1,728 cubic inches=1- cubic 

; 27_eubice feet =1 cubic yard. 
=1 quart; 8 quarts=1 


1id gilis=1 pint; 2 pints=1 
quarts=1 gallon; 314 gallons=1 barrel; 
‘rels = 1 hogshead. 


Weights and Measures. acs we 


ast ae *) 


ELECTRICAL ‘UNITS. - 


power or imeem 1 ‘kilowatt (kw) is” equal: to. about 


.144 horsepower. 


The horsepower represents the power. redtuined, 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in. 1 second. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical..property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
sure. For example, 1,000 feet of copper wire of 
No. 10 B. and 8. gauge has just 1 ohm of.resistance 
and allows the flow of 1 ampere at 1 volt. 


UNITED STATES WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 


8 furlongs = 1 statute mile (1,760 yards or 5,280 feet); 
3 miles=1 league. 

Mariners’ Measure: 6 feet=1 fathom; 120 
fathoms =1 cable length; 714 cable lengths=.1 mile; 
5,280 feet = 1 statute mile; 6 080.2 feet = 1 nautical 
mile. 

Paper Measure: 24 sheets=1 quire; 20 quires = 
1 ream (480 sheets—now commonly 500); 2 reams =. 
1 bundle; 5 bundles = 1 bale. 

Square Measure: 144 square inches=1 square 
foot; 9 square feet=1-square yard; 304 -square 
yards=1 square rod or perch; 40 square rods=1 
rood; 4 roods=1 acre; 640 acres=1 square mile; 
36 square miles (6 miles square)=1 township. 

Time Measure:- 60 seconds=1 minute; 60 
minutes=1 hour; 24 hours=1 day; -7 days=1 
week; 365 days=1 year; 366 days=1 leap year. 

The Anglo hase acre was one furlong ‘long and 
one ey wid 


e Chain “(Engineers’ ) = 100 ft.; =-6. 0606 tods 
= 1. ial Chains (Gunter's); = 0. 1893 mile; = 
30.4801 meters. 

One Link (Gunter’s) = 7.92 inches; = 0. 66 tt. 


175 troy pounds equal 144 avoirdupois pounds; 
175 troy ounces equal 192 avoirdupois ounces. |, 


ong .Measure: 12 inches=1 foot; 3 feet=1 
yard: ‘-yards=1 rod or pole; 40 rods=1 furlong; 
- fy at 5 - 
a 
‘The’ U. S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 
& SH et in length. .On the Continent most of the old 
iles, which varied in length from about 3,300 feet 
to over 36,000. feet, have been replaced, officially 
oe eae by in kilometre, which equals 0.62 statute 
Ber rv nena feet. 
‘Nautical or Sea Mile at any place is con- 
a wee ‘for purposes of navigation. to be equal to 


length Zr one minute of latitude at that place. 

garth h is not a perfect sphere the: nautical 

m nin "wanes ‘with the latitude, and the. arbitrary 

adopted for the nautical mile is not the same 
ae. countri 8. 


U.S. Nautical Mile is 6,080.27 feet in length 
qual to one-sixtieth of a degree of a great 


KNOTS AND MILES. 


circle of.a sphere whose surface is equal.in area to 
the area of the surface of the earth. . The British 
Nautical Mile is 6,080 feet in length. The'French, 
German and Austrian. Nautical Mile is 6,076 feet 
in length. 

The Geographic Mile is 6,087.1 feet in length 
and equal to one minute of longitude of the equator. 

The Knot is a measure of-speed; a speed of one 
knot being a speed of- one. nautical mile -per hour. 

A Nautica! Mile—1.152 statute miles; a Fathom. 
—6 feet; a Cable—0.1. nautical mile, or 608° feet; 
also, 120 fathoms or .720 feet. 

To convert statute miles into nautical Ses] 
multiply statute miles: by: 0.8684; to convert nautica 
pei into statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 


es k 


ding 

tna ig nieasured by the number of * ‘points’ in 
the - ole it of the face thereof. A “point” is, ap- 
pl ly one-seventy-second of an inch (actually 
OL 7 inch). There are 996 “pofnts’’ in 35 centi- 


az re \ Nonpareil type, the size generally used 
a: ae ' Wapapers, is a 6-point type, and therefore sets 
: ama. an inch, measuring up and down the 
“Twenty-four lines of nonpareil type make 
‘commonly called a “stick.’’ There are 


en whi 


4 ther ‘general rules in Roman numerals are as 
, tollows: 


(1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
Rez; Coc 


‘C=300; (2), a letter placed after. one 


of ‘greater value adds thereto—V1=6; Bee 0, 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER MEASURES. 


pareil, 6 points; gninion, 7. points; brevier, 8 points: 
bourgeois, 9 points; long primer, 10 points; ‘small 
piea, 11 points; ee 12 points; English, 14 points; 
great primer, ints. The news columns in 
The World are siaret 2 and three-sixteenths inches 
wide, equal to 1234 ‘“‘picas” or pica M-quads. Each 
size of type has its own M-quad, which is the square 
of the face of the capital M of that size of type 

A quadrat, or quad, is the type without a letter 


ty ten ‘sticks’ of type in a newspaper column. | on it, and is’ used in spacing between words and in 
. Rei mallest type in ordinary use is ruby, which is filling out, blank lines. The quad is usually: of 
‘ Rae: ints in peseht. Diamond type is 4 or 4% | four sizes—N-quad, M-quad, 2. 2M-quad, “and 3M- 
teat die points; agate, 54 points; non- ' quad. ; 
: A *, Sey ta ’ ROMAN AND ARABIC NUMERALS. ; 
Te PAR wills AVI See pana iOl ee aewcey, 1UjXVI..... as XXX.....30)LXxXxX CCC... .300;/DCCC.. 800 
my 40/or XXC ...80/GCCG../400/CM. .. .:900 
50) KC... oo eb ey Bratt oe or. : 
RLV es DAES a LR, ick: ORG eta: $ c cee. 3 
- peed a Se Wien ns LST At 30 cxx., ONS 2FONEG ens, 200 DCG: +. 700IMM 212000 


NOTE—A dash line over a numeral, multiplies the value by 1,000: thus, X=10, 000; L=50, 000; oF 


(3), a letter placed before one of tater vali 

et plegnumerals v= ait its ae supe 

rabic numerals are those how common! in use— 
2,3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, ete. af 


z 100,000; D= 500,000; M = 1,000,000; CLIX=159,000; DLIX =559,000. 
1 


MEDICAL SIGNS. AND ABBREVIATIONS, 


a R (hat. Reelpe), take; if, of each; B, pound; %, 
a ounce; 3, drachm; 9, scruple; 1], minim, or drop; 
_  Ooro, pint; fz, fluid ounce; {3, fluid drachm; as, 


' and a half: ij, two ounces: gr., grain; Q. S., as much 


as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. 
a ‘ 


;: % ss, half an ounce; % i, one ounce; 3 1ss, one ounce | 
J 
{ 
7 


Haust., let a draught be made; Be add to: ’ i Z 
at. pleasure; Aq., water;. M. c:, Pee eae 
:Pulv.. Dowder; Pil., pill; Solv dissolve: Pina let: it 


stand; Sum., ‘to’ be taken; dose; Dil a 
‘Filt., ‘filter; Lot., a wash: ‘aie a garsloe ; OHO 
Decub., at bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., rops 

ss, one-half; Ess., essen 


—— 


sh. Tmperlal bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win 
British ‘quart = 1.08203. Og an pe, bushel. 

} British wae tor eae = Rents o's liquid 
ore. gun aeert (or gallon) =0 meien ‘Brin 
OTs Brae eation, under the io of 1878, is 
defined as the volume of 10 standard pounds of 


distitled water weighed in air against brass weights, | 


WEIGHTs. 


Roman libra (pound) = 10 oz. 18 pwt. 

Attic mina (pound) = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 

Attic talent (60 minae) = 
gr., Troy. 


16 2-7 gr., Troy. 
56 Ibs. 11 0z.0 pwt. 17 1-7 
DRY MEASURE. 

Roman modus = 1 peck 2-9 pint. 
Attic choenix = 70 cu. in. = nearly 114 pints, 
medimnus = 3360 cu. in. about 1% bushels, 
LIQUID MEASURE. 


Attic cyathus = 2.9 cu.in. = nearly % 
Cotyle = 6 cyathus = 17.6 cu. in. 


M6 pint. 

“Ta Chous = 12 cotyles = 210 cu. in. = .909 gall. 
= LONG MEASURE. 

: Roman foot = 11 3-5inches. © 

Cubit = 17.4 inches. 

Pace = 4 ft. 10 inches. 

Furlong = 604 ft. 10 inches. 

Mile = 4,835 feet. 


gill. 
= 4 little over 


_ _ The Gerah, one-twentieth of a Shekel, 12 grains: 
the Bekah, half a Shekel, 5 penny weight; the Shekel, 


United States—Federal law for duties on 
imports—Apples (green or ripe), 50; barley, 48; 
corn (cracked), 56; corn (shelled), 56; flaxseed 
(linseed), 56; oats (hulled or unhulled), 32; peas, 
60; rye, 56; wheat, 60. 

under N. Y. State 


Bushel weights (Ibs. 
law—Barley, ;. beans, 60; bran, 20; buckwheat, 
48; clover seed, 60; corn (shelled), 56; corn meal, 
50; cottonseed (Sea Island), 44; cottonseed (up- 
and), 30; flaxseed, 55; malt, 34; oats, 32; onions, 
57; peas, 60; potatoes, 60; potatoes (sweet) 54; 
_. ~ rye, 56; rye meal, 50; timothy 45; wheat, 

60; lime, 70; coarse salt, 70; fine salt, 56; carrots, 

mz 50; herds grass seed, 45; rough rice, 45; dried peaches, 
33: dried apples, 25; bran or shorts, 20. 

| Dry measure in the United States is based on 
the old English Winchester bushel, containing 
4 2,150.42 cubic inches, or 1.24 cubic feet; inside 
_ dimensions—18.5 inches diameter, 8 inches deep; 
~ the heap is to be in the form of a cone, as high as 
the tat admit without special effort 
or design. The United States Court of Customs 
Appeals decided in February, 1912, that a ‘bushel 
under the tariff law means a heaped bushel, so 
far as apples are concerned, and that a heaped 
bushel should contain 2,747.715 cubic inches. 
Under this decision, a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent. 
Jarger than a struck bushel. Heaped measure is 
used with bulky commodities, such as_ apples, 
pears, potatoes, onions, etc. In Maine and Texas, 
stricken measure is used. 

A bushel of coal in Pennsylvania must con- 
tain 75 lbs. of oleae 5 or 76 lbs. of bituminous, 
or 80 Ibs., of stone coal. : 
¢ The Standard Container Act of 1916 fixes stan- 
dards for baskets and other containers for small 

fruits, berries, and vegetables of the following capaci-~ 
ties: 4% pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples of the quart, 
standard dry measure; and standards for Climax 
baskets for grapes and other fruits and vegetables of 
the following capacities: 2, 4, and 12 quart, standard 


measure. : 
The Standard Container Act of 1928 fixes standard 
hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for 
fruits and ‘vegetebles. The standard hampers and 
-_ round stave baskets shall be of the following capaci- 
ties: 4, 14, 4, %, 34, 1,14, 14, and 2 bushels. 


‘cord of wood contains 128 cubic fect. The 
_ standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, 


by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. 
joard foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 in, 


ae 


- ~ 
re ne 


Weights and Measures. 


STATES AND BRITISH WEICHTS AND MEASURES COM 


—— SS 


. ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


13 5-7 gr., Troy. | Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches, ae 


ogo aS 4 ee Bee 
BIBLICAL WEIGHTS REDUCED TO TROY WEICHT. 


BUSHEL WEICHTS IN POUNDS. ee? 


nae me Pee 
~Y wR 


mae 


both air and ‘water at 62 de vi 
the barometer at 30 inches . epte Me sci. 


The Bri allon ‘Bri 
oie hoe hagas contains ee Britis! 
gallons make 1 Imperial bushel See British cubic 


ifference between the British inch and the 
U.S. inch comes from the fact that the equivalents 
metre in terms of the British yard and ihe 
-,S. yard are slightly different, as follows: ; 
1 British yard = 39.370113 inches. : 
1 U.S. yard = 39.37 inches. ‘eee 


LONG MEASURE. 


Furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 inches. 
Mile = 4,030 feet. . 


MONEY 
Roman quadrans = 11-10 mills, ~ 
As = 1 3-10 mills. y 
Sestertius = 214 asses = 3.58 + cents a 
Sestertium = 1,000 sestertii = $35.80. 3 4 
Denarius = 4 sestertii = 14.35 + cents 
Aureus = $4.50. y . 
Attic Obolus = 2.39 + cents. ¢ 
Drachma (6 obols) = 14.35 + cents, 
Mina (100 drachmae) = $14.35+ 
Talent (60 minae) = $861.00. 


The Greek stater weighed 134.75 grains avoirc 
and was worth $4; the Persian, $5.35. Each co 
was of silver, composed of 20 drachmas, 
drachma equal in value to 1934 cents, Am 
money. ‘ 


St 


| 10 pennyweight; the Maneh, 60 Shekels, 2 Ibs. § 
the Talent, 50 Manehs, or 3,000 Shekels, 125 


The standard 
ing capacities: 4, 
dry measure. 

For the purpose of this act.a bushel 
measure, has a capacity of 2,150.42 
quart, standard dry measure 
cu. in. ee 

The U. S, standard barrel for fruits and vegetabl 
(Shoept cranberries) has a capacity of 7,065 cu, in 


apltad baskets shall be of the foll 
, 12, 16, 24 and 32 quart, stan 

name 
, Standard dry 
cu. in, a 5 
, has a capacity of 67. 


e U. 8. standard barrel for cranberries has 
capacity of 5,826 cu. in. Tis, 
sales by weigh 


Db 
of weight per bushel. . 
In Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massa~ 
chusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jer 
Okio, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vii . 
ginia, Wisconsin and the District of Columbia, p . 
chasers may demand that all orders be actually 
weighea before delivery and that full weight as speci- _ 
fied in the State law be delivered. ite , 
States requiring definite weights—A number of 
States have statutes similar to each other in wording 
and apparently similar in legal effect, somewhat as — 
follows: “The. bushel shail consist of or will mean, a 
stated weight,’ sometimes with the quauification, — 
“When sold by the bushel.” This list includes: 
California, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, — 
Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, - e 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, _ 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, West Virgini \ 
Wyoming and the Territory of Hawaii. _ 
In Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connectic 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland and Rh ; 
Island there is a legal or standard weight per 
bushel, without a provision for a ‘special agre 
ment clause. ee Poa 
In Mississippi and North Carona there is a legal 
or standard weight but is binding only when the 
purchaser so specifies, fis , 
In Arizona and Washington there are no legal 
or standard bushel weights. ; # 
Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gallon, — 
rovided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream, 
.87 Ibs. 1 gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of butter 
fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of fat it 
weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. : 


+e 


Weights and Measures. _ 
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THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. | 
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ay as elements, Was shown, 
a double form—in reality 
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i Weights and Measures. 805 
_- 
i” RELATIVE HARDNESS OF THE ELEMENTS. 
(Compiled from the Smithsonian Physical Tables.) 
Carbon........ 10 0;Manganese. .... 5.0)Aluminum ; S 
Boron. = 2°-.2°9.3[Paliadlum,..... 4:8}alver 2:7|Selenturs "..-3.7 Boletos Toto ate 
Osmium. 2.22)! 7.0|Platinum:.. 2:2 4.3\zine. yi iepeeengeie is Pajatauns tae eee 
Silicon .. Z.0 Bene Basted 3.5 Gold 2. 5|Strontium:...... 1.8 |sodum. wv, 0:4 
Le aes . Ree ae oY 2.3 Calcium. ...... 1.5|Rubidium...) 0/3 
Ruthenium..... 6.5/Antimony....-. 3.0!Cadmium... 27. 2.0'Lead..... PRL Gansta inane 
pica eee HARDNESS OF CERTAIN GEMS AND SUBSTANCES. 
m ae -10. PERG I2.. 2. 65s i 6.3/Platinum....... 4.3/Copper......... 
Corundum 9.0}Augite.. 022222" 6.0|Bell-metal.. |)! LUleekl oars 0 Gonna Rea 30 
Steel... .. 8.5) Peldspar ~ GUO Brasserie sss. 4.0|Meerschaum.... 3.0/Rock Salt...... 2.0 
Topaz 8 _0|Hematite : 6.0|Dolomite. .. 2! 4.0/Ross metal...) 3 0/Stibnite....//77 2/0 
Beryl... 7.8|Iridium . 6.0|Fluorite. 222221! 4.0/Silver.........1 3.0|Alabaster...... 1.7 
Andalusite. 7.5|Magnetite - 6.0|Marble. .. 2.1 4.0|Wood's metal... 3.0/Tin......./,.. 5 
Tourmaline. ... 7.3\Opal...... - 6.0|Phosphor bronze 4.0/Mica........... 2.8|Silver chloride... 1.3 
RPHCOS <a... sacs 7.0|Orthociase 6.0|Serpentine...... 4 /0| Alum. seca 2.5|Graphite 120 
i 7.0)/Hornblend: 5.5|Aragonite. 3 .5/Ambere}irs.6 Oe. 2.5/Kaolin........ Ne) 
Gamet. >... 3. 7.0|Apatite. .. 5.0| Arsenic. . 3.5|/Bismuth.......: 2.5\ Talc... ee 1.0 
Iridosmium . 7.0|Asbestos. . 5.0|/Antimon - 8.3/Galena......5.. 2. BiLoessi 2. os. ah 0.3 
HATER! 5... 7.0|Calamine. 5.0/Barite.. . 3.3/Sulphur. 211272! 2.5|Wax. S;:kclieee Gee 
Lo ee bole ieee 6 - 5.0|Borie Ac - 3.0/Anthracite...... 2.2 af 
Platin-iridium... 6 4.8)Calcite.... . 3,0\Aluminum...... 2.01, 
BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES. CENTIGRADE). . 
ELEMENT. 8 ELEMENT. G2 ELEMENT. Gee ISLEMENT. (ox: 
Aluminum...... 1,800 |jChlorine........ —33.6||Magnesium.....| 1,120 Rubidium..... 
Antimony.......| 1,440 ||Chromium...... 2,200 ||Manganese...... 1,900 Selenium ........ 650 
Argon —186.1 pe § Mercury........ 357 Silver: ec ceae 1,955 
’ 360 Molybdenum... .| 3,620 Sodium......... 750 
im Neon =...-... <5. |—239 Bulphur ... sche. 444.7 
} Nitrogen......../—195 Tellurium....... 1,390 
ORG SED « . dz, -p0is os —182.7 || Thallium. ...... 1,280 
OROMB. «ads dans —119 Lt Rey he a, 2,270 
Phosphorus. .... 288 Tungsten....... 5,83C 
Platinum....... 3,910 Xenon.........-/—109.1 
Potassium. ..... 712 ZANE 0... a eet OBO 
DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE). 
SPECIFIC GRAVe|| Lbs. SPECWIC GRAY.! 
GAS. Weight) ————_—_-—_—_ at Gas Weight ———_—— 
Grams.|Air=1.) O= Cu. Ft. Grams. |Air= O=1./Cu. Ft 
AIP aes agate eo 1.2930 |1.00C0 |0.9048 || 0.08072|Hydrochloric acid. . |1.6398 |1.2682 |1.1475 |0.10237 
wi Acetylene......... 1.1791 |0.9119 |0.8251 0.07361|Hydrofluorie acid ../0.922 {0.713 645 
Ammonia, ........ 0.7708 |0.5961 |0.5394 |) 0.04812|/Hydrogen........ . /0-08987/0.06950/0.06289]0.00561 
Argon . 1.7809 {1.3773 |1.2462 || 0.11118|Hydrogen sulphide .]1.538 [1.189 076 
Bromine.......-.- 14 15.52 {5.00 0.446 -|Krypton. ......... 3.708 |2.868  |2.595 
Butane............|2.594 |2.006 {1.815 |/ 0.1619 |Methane.......... -7168 |0.5544 |0.5016 
Carbon dioxide..... 1.9768 |1.5289 |1.3833 || 0.12341|Methyl chloride... ./2.304 {1.782 -612 
Carbon monoxide ..|1.2 0.9671 |0.8750 || 0.07806|Methyl ether...... 2.110 »{1.632 11.477 
ettodne: atte ce 2.491 {2.254 || 0.2011 |Neon...... 0.9002 |0.6962 |0.6299 
CORI BAS: 6 iene 0.32 to |0.29 to || 0.026to| Nitrogen. . 1.2507° 10.9673 |0.8752 
0.74 10.67 | 0.060 | Nitric oxide. . 1:3402 |1.0365 |0.9378 
Cyanogen,........ 1.797 |1.626_ || 0.1450 |Nitrous oxide 1.9777 _|1.5296 |1.3839 
Ethane..... 1.0489 {0.9490 || 0.08467/Oxygen.... .. |1.42905|1.1052 |1.0060 
Ethylene. . 0.9752 |0.8823 | 0.07872!Propane. .. {2.0196 |1.5620 |1.4132 
Fluorine... 1.3] {1.19 0.106 |Steam at 100°C... /0.598 |0.462 |0.418 
cote 0.1381 |0.1249 || 0.01115|Sulphur dioxide... . |2-9266 |2.2634 |2.0479 
Hydrobromic aci: 12.797 12.530 O.225F PREVON sins. Foe cf ade 5.851 14.525 |4.094 


will produce a required number; 
3, 2, and 2 are factors of 12; 3 ani 
are factors of 4 


5. 


FACTORS AND PRIME NUMBERS. 
Factors are such numbers as multiplied together 


as. 3 an i, 
d 15, also 5 and 9 


A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolyed 
into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 
divisible only by itself and unity; thus, 2, 3, 5, 7, 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000. 


11, and 13, are prime numbers. 


number that is prime. 
A Composite Number is 
into factors, > 


2 is the only even 


one that can be resolved 


A Prime Factor is a prime number used as a factor. 
To aid the pupil in determining the prime factors 
of a composite number we give the following | 


RAS TE ea ate Rar 1 ae ES eo 
41) 101 167 239 313 397 467 569 643 
i 2 43 | 103 173 241 317 401 479 571 647 
3 47 | 107 179 251 331 409 487 577 653 
if 5 53 | 109 181 257 237 419 491 587 659 
- 7 59 | 113 191 263 347 421 499 593 661 
127 193 269 349 431 503 599 673 
131 197 271 353 433 509 601 677 
187 199 277 359 439 521 607 683 
139 211 281 367 443 523 613 691 
149 223 283 373 449 541 617 701 
151 227 293 379 457 547 619 709 
157 229 307 383 461 557 631 719 
163 233 311 389 463 563 641 727. | 


HEIGHT, IN FEET, OF GREAT FOREIC 

Eiffel Tower, Paris, 1,000; Ulm Cathedral spire, 
529: Coiogne Cathedral, 524; Great Pyramid (Egypt), 
480; Strassburg Cathedral, 468; St. Peter's, Rome, 
- 448; St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
bury Cathedral, 404; Toracc' 

Freiburg Cathedral, 385; Amiens 


, Vienna, 441; Salis- 
io of Cremona, 396; 
Cathedrai, 383. 


Church of St. Peter, Hamburg. 
Florence, 376; Hotel ‘de Ville, B 


733 823 911 
739 827 919 
743 829 929 
751 839 937 
757 853 941 
765 857 947 
769 859 953 
773 863 967 
737 877 971 
797 881 977 
809 883 983 
811 887 991 
821 907 997 


N STRUCTURES. 


380; the Cathedral, 
russels, 374; Torre 


Asinelll, Bologna, 370; St. Paul's, London, 360; 
Chureh ef St. Isaac, Leningrad, 336; Cathedral, 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, 32¢, Victoria Tower, 


minster, London, 325; B 


Venice, 323; Hotel des Invalides, Paris, 310. 


ell Tower, St. Mark's, 


Fae 156-168 
: ar 


of SUBSTANCES. 


(From the ene hysical Tables.) 


SOLIDS (LBS. PER CUBIC pate 


MATERIAL. 


Lbs. | 
122-1621 
75-94 


Coal, BOLE. b crscvos 
Cocoa butter .. 


Diamond: © 
ARRAN 
Carbonado . 


Gelatine. 
Glass: Co 


| 


ae 64 
. }103-111 
|. 81-87 
Le oes 167-171 
Artificial ...... 5 
Natural. . 490-500 
Magnetite. . 
Malachite 
Marble 


Meerse! 
Mica, 


2|| Fir or ee larch... 


Fir or pine, piteh. . 
Fir or pine, red... .|3! 


4|| Fir or pine, spruce. 


Fir or pine, yellow. |2 
Greenheart 


Lignum vitae...... oa 
Linden or lime-tree. 


cubic inch 

cubic inch 

cubie foot... 
cubic foot. 

cubic fee 

cubic feet. 
cylindrical ineh 
-¢ylindriecal inches. 
cylindrical foot 


WATER. 


.03617 pound. 
= is pound. 
2-3 pounds. 
7.48052 U.S. gals. 
12.0 pounds, 
0.0 pounds. 
.02842 pound. 
341 pound. 
49.10 pounds. 


imperial gallons. 


imperial gallons. . 
U.S. gallon..... 
U.S. gallons..... 
U.S. gallons. .... 


1 
13.44 
268.8 


pounds. | 


Nore—The centre of pressure of water against the side of the containing vessel or reservoir is at 


two-thirds the depth from the surface. 
Mee 2; 
een | a 


101; Ethyl. 
thy] . x 
e 


50,4 
50,5 


qe9, 2-60.2 
disul. 80.6 
im... 92. 3 


“"Ma1o-43.0 


eTALS. 
lum'um casting. 


in 


OTHER LIQUIDS (LBS. PER CUBIC FOOT). 


pout D~. Lbs. 


iin sae 78,6 
2-64. 


Mantis (netco 
leum ether) .. 


Oils: Amber. . 
Camphor.... 
Castor... 
Cocoanut. 
Cotton seed. 


57.8 
Creosote. . . .164.9-68.6 


Hard copper wire 
Cast iron. 
‘*” ‘steel. 


Nickel steel. .... 


0||Steel for Bridges, 


"Tin. . 
7 sold (cast)...... 
Silver (cast)..... 


Vanadium steel 1h 


‘ensile Strength is 


LIQUID. 


Oils— Continued 
Bae 


Fal La eee 


56. 0-89. 0 
Petroleum . 54.8 


Chrome nickel va- 
nadium steel. . 


0,000) EL 
100,000 


One cubic foot of salt water weighs 64.3 pounds. 


Sayer eax Sts. | 
fran opwhals 57. BeB7s7 4. 
Turpentine, - 54,2 
Valerian..... . 
Wintergreen . | 
WGHGE vececanns 


— square inch, 


WATER PRESSURE (PER SQ. IN.; DEPTH IS IN FEET; PRESSURE, LBS.) 


_ Deprun Pressure 


Dprta Pressure 


DEPTH Pressure 


» DEPTH 


Pressure 


8 Fit 034! “oil 7050! 7058! 206711 400015: 00018 /000ls ooolg 6 
YEARS IN WHICH A CIVEN AMOUNT WILL DOUBLE AT INTEREST, 
AT COMPOUND INTEREST. AT COMPOUND INTEREST 


At Simple Com- At Simple = 
SRS Cay = Rats .| Interest. Com- poumdae . Come. © 

Se: pounded Semi- pounded | 
Yearly. | Annually. | Quarterly. 


eid “ 6 16. 
1% 46.3: 64 15.38 
wae ee ¢ 7 14,29 
2 7% 13.33 
3 4 8 12.50 
3 ; 8% 11.76 
4 7.5 9 11.11 
4k . 9% 10.52 
5 20 14.207 14.035 13.949 10 10.00 
5% 18.18 12.775 12.689 12 8.34 


INHERITANCE TAX ANNUITY TABLES. i 
VALUE OF AN ANNUITY OF ONE DOLLAR ON A SINGLE LIFE (WOLFE’S CALCULATI 


To find the value of a life estate, find the annual | tenant at his nearest birthda He 
income which is 5 per cent of the fair market value | dent's death. dhesike tee ee 

of the property so limited, and multiply it. by the The remainder is tound by deducting the value o: 
value of an annuity of $1.00 at the age of the life ra life estate from the market value of the ie 


5%. Age. 
10.892 70.....:. 6 


fees 


:.. 3.009 102: 
» 2.880 103.2000) 


FIXED ANNUITY TABLE (LINCOLN’S CALCULATIONS.) thy 


It is obvious that an annuity-certain or as it is/ “Fixed Annvity Tabie’” will be found below, 
sometimes calied, an annuity for a fixed period of | the present value of an annuity of $1.00 for te 
years, involves no moe factor and the mortality | years ranging from one year to eighty. 
tables cannot be used in determining their value, To find the value of an annuity for a fixed n num! 

cr the death of the holder of the annuity does not | of years, simply multiply the amount of the an 


Hts it. payment by the value of an annuity of $1, 00 for th 
_ For the calculation of such annuities, therefore, a | stated number of years as found in the table, 
Yrs. 5%. YTS. 5%. Yrs. 5%. X73; 5%. Yrs. 


aera Doe ae i Big tess 


51192391 


3B. .14.8981 


’ ANNUITIES. 
ee ee eS area ok ae a CVT NTT Cr Cea eee 
F $1 A YEAR, AMOUNT OF ANNUAL PNNUIEy 
are Ge a ANN YET Ore PURCHASED BY $1,000. 
1g American McClintock’s American 
i; NeCtintoeks bt aera Table. Table. Annuitant’s Table. 
— aa ge. — [Se 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 


$61.35 | $56.10] $58.56 56.17 
70.68 64.05 67 85 : 86 
87.60 78.15 35 

120:42 | 104-76 |. 111.36 99 05 
190.16 | 159.49! 162.78 | 139-65 


.| 16.2992 | 17.8260 | 17.0763 
14/1489 

oe eed) 11-4150 | 12.7952 

|. 5/2586 1 6.2700! 6.1434 ! 


Sie ere = Es c ¥ 


Weights and Measures. 
MULTIPLICATION’ AND DIVISION TABLE. i ey AD OM 
wg figure in the top line (19) multiplied by a figurejthe top of that column (19) results in the figure 
in file aa. column on the Seas produces the figure|(18) at the extreme left; also, a figure in the’ table 
fe where the top line and the side line meet (342), and (342) divided by the figure (18)- at the extreme left 

f 22 Wy ee in the table (342) divided by the figure at|so on. if 
25 3)4)5) 6) 7) 8 | 9 ) 10) 11,12) 13) 14) 15) 16; 17) 18) 19; 20) 21 | 22) 23 | 24 25) 1 


“gl 10] 12] 14] 16] 18} 20] 22] 24] 26] 28] 30] 32] 34] 36] 38] 40| 42) 44] 46) 48) 50 

21| 24| 27| 30) 33] 36| 39] 42) 45] 48] 51] 54] 57/ 60} 63) 66) 69] 72) 75 
Tel 20] 24 76|_80| 84] 88) 92] 96/100 
20| 25] 30} 35] 40] 45] 50| 55] 60) 65} 70} 75) 80} 85} 90) 95|100/105/110)115)120 125 


24130] 36| 42] 48] 54! 60] 66] 72] 78] 84| 90} 96]102|108|114/120)126/132)138)144/150 
28] 35] 42| 49] 56] 63) 70) 77) 84| 91] 98/105}112}119/126/133}140/147/154/161/168)175 
| 32] 40] 48] 56] 64] 72] 80] 88] 96]104|112)120/128]136|144/152/160/168/176]184/192/200 
36| 45| 54] 63] 72| 81] 90) 99]108)117|126)135|144/153)|162|171|180|189)198)/207/216)225 
40] 50] 60} 70| 80} 90}100)110/120|130| 140) 150) 160| 170/180} 190/200/210)220)230/240)/250) 10 


44|-55| 66| 77| 88} 99/110/121/132]143|154/165|176|187|198/209|220/231|242/253|264/275) 11 
48| 60] 72| 84] 96/108}120]132!144/156/168|180|192}204|216!228|240|252|264|/276|288/300| 12 
52| 65) 78| 91/104/117/130|143| 156/169) 132!195| 2081221 | 234|247|260|273/286/299|/312/325) 13 
56| 70| 84] 98]112|126]140}154)168|182!'196'210/224|238!252!266/280|294/308|322/336)/350) 14 
60| 75} 90|105|120|135|150]165|180|195|210!225!240)255)/270|285|300|315|330|345|360}375| 15 


; 80}. 9 160]175]192|208]224|240/256|272/288|304/320|336|352|368/384/400)}, 16 

| 68] 85|102|119]136}153]170|]187|204/221)/238/255|272|289|306/323|340|357|374|391/408|425| 17 
72| 90}108}126|144|162)180|198}216|234)/252/270/288 306/324 342|360/378|396|414|432/450) 18 
76| $5|114|133|152|171|190|209/228)/247/266/285|304'!323!342|/361|/380|399|418/437/456/475| 19 
80]100] 120] 140] 160] 180|200/220/240] 260) 280/300/220|340)360|380)/400/420|440/460/480| 500}. 20 


63} 84/105] 126|147|168|189|210/231/252|273:294|/315/336|357 |378|399 |420|441/462|483|504/525) 21 
66| 88/110]132/154/176|198|220|242|264/286|308/330/352/374/396 |418/440/462 |484/506)528)550) 22 
69] 92/115|138]161/184)207/230|253|276 | 299/322 |345/368 391 /414/437/460/483/506|529/552|575) 23 
72| 96|120|144|168|192|216/240|264|288/312/336/360/384/408 | 432) 456/480/504|528/552|576/600) 24 
425/450/475|500|525|550)575|600|625 


75|100)\125|150}175|200)225|250/275)300)325|350/375)400 
17118 | 19 | 201211 22123124125 


41516\71819 1101111121131 14{15|16 
“SQUARES, SQ. ROOTS, CUBES AND CU. ROOTS OF NOS. 1 TO 100. 
hs awl ';Square;Cube Square);Cube Square]Cube 


‘ 


OD IA Tih Why 


bul 
i, 


Sq--| Cube. | Root. |Root.|] No. | Sq.'| Cube. | Root. /Root.|| No. Root. |Root. 

1.000} 1.000} 1.000}1.000 35 |-1225) 42875) 5.916/3.271 69 8 .306/4.101 

eee: 8} 1.414}1.259 36 46656] 6. 3.30 70 8.366/4.121 
1.732}1.442 37 | 1369 53] 6&.082/3 .332 71 8.426]4.140 
2.000}1.587 38 | 1444] 54872] 6.164/3.362 72 8.485|/4.160 
2.236)1.710 39 | 1521] 59319] 6.245/3.391 73 8.544}4.179 
2.449/1.817 40 | 1600} 64000} 6.324/3-420 74 8.602/4.198 
2.645/1.913 41 | 1681] 68921) 6.403)3.448 75 | 8.660)4.217 
2.828}2.000 42 | 1764] 74088} 6.480/3.476 76. 8.717|4.235 
3.000]2 080 43 | 1849) 79507] 6.557/3.503 77 8.775/4. 2, 
3.162]2,.154 44 | 1936] 85184] 6.633}3.530 78 8 -831]4.272 
3.316]2 224 45 | 2025] 91125) 6.708/3.556 79 8 .888}]4.290 
3.464)2.289 46 | 2116) 9 6.78213 .583 80 8.944/4.308 
3.605)/2.351 47 | 2209) 103823) 6.855/3.608 81 9.000)4.326 
3.741|2.410 48 | 2304] 110592] 6.928}3.634 82 9.055/4.3: 
3 .873)2.466 49 | 2401] 117649} 7. -659 83 9.110/4.362 
4.000)2.519 50 500} 125 7.071/3.684 84 9.165)4.379 
4.123)2.571 51] 2601] 132651] 7.141]3.708 85 9.21914, 
4,.246/2.620 52 |} 2704] 140608] 7.211/3.732 86 9.273|4.414 
4.358/2.668 53 | 2809] 148877] 7.28013 .756 87 9.327|4.431 
4.472|2.714 54 | 2916] 157464] 7.348/3.779 88 9.380/4.448 
4.795}2 .843 55 | 3025) 166375) 7.416/3.803 89 9.434|4.464 
4.899/2.884 56 | 3136) 175616) 7. 3.825) 90 | 9.486/4.481 
5 .000)2 .924 57 | 3249] 185193) 7.54913.848 91 9.539]4.497 
5.099] 2 962 58 | 3364] 195112] 7.61°)3.870 92 9.591|4.514 
5.1963 .000 59 | 3481] 205379] 7.681]3.893 93 9.643)4.530 
5.291]3 .036 60 | 3600] 216000} 7.746/3.914 94 9.695)4.546 
5.385/3.0 63 | 3969] 250047] 7.937/3.979 95 9.746|4.562 
5.477|3.107 64 | 4096] 262144] 8. 4.000 96 9.798|4.578 
5567/3 .141 65 | 4225] 274625] 8. 4.020 97 9.848]4 594 
5.656/3.174 66 | 4356] 287496{ 8.124/4,041 98 9.899/4.610 
5.744 3.207 67°] 4489] 300763] 8.185)4. 99 9.949|4. 626 
5.83113 , 239 Y 314432: 8.246!4.081) 100 !10000!1000000!10 .000!4. 641 


ay Die AREAS OF CIRCLES.. 
a ry To find the circumference of a circle multiply the | or pipe, multiply the area by the height or depth. 
diameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as Pe thre tea Stee wie. ies wa a ste 2 
8.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply the ek e ee Ow. Bye 
square of the diameter by .785398 (usually expressed | FRUORS are contained in a pipe or cylinder, divide 


b the cubic contents by 231, which oer + 
as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder | cubic inches in a United Staves te eer en “ 


RS ins ' CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT. 

_ “DraM- {Circum- DIAM- |Circum- “DIAM | Ci g =a] GHriaine | aE 
ETER, |ference.| 4T€- |} rm. |ference.| ATC. || pre. ference.| Area. mee fenwees Area. 
4-82] .09817] » .0007 9-16]1.76715| .2485|}) 1 3.14159] .7854|| 2 
- 1-16} .19635] .0030]} 19-32/1.86532]  |2768||- 1 1-16/3°33794]  “sseel| 2 a-16l6, 87323 3 7588 
8-82] .29452] .0069]| 21-32)2/06167! °3382|| 1 3-16]3.73064| 1/1075|| 2 5-1617726493| 4.2 

3-16] 158904] 10276|| 11-16/2' 15984] 13719|| 1 5-16/4212 1,3530|| 2 7-16|7.65763] 4.6664 

7-82] .68722| .0375|]| 23-32|2.25802]° :4057|| 1 7-16|4.51604| 1/6230|| 2 9-1618 05033) 5.4572 
9-82! 88357] .0621]| 25-32|2.45437) 4793]! 1 -9-16]4.90874| 1/9175|| 2 11-1618.44303| 5.6727 
-11-32/1.07992] .0928]| 27-32]2.65072| > .5591|! 1 11-16|5.30144| 2.2365|| 2 13-1618 83573| 6.2126 
_13-32!1.27627! _.1296I!__29-3212.84707! - “6450!!_ 1 13-1615.69414] 2.5802I] 2 15-1619 :22843| 6°7771 


; : A square is equal in area to a circle when the side of uals 1.12838 ° multiplied 1 sy 
the square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the diameter | “Any straisht tine extendas once the sauare, 
of the circle; or. when the-diameter of the: circle | circle to the, circumference is called a 7adius. ... 


gives the figure (19) at the top of the column, and 


edly 
Pay ' 


Fastest Trips arou 


1519 (Sept. 20)-1522 (Sept. 8), Magellan's shi 
led around the world from Seville, Spain, ant 

83 days. One ship out of five returned 
35 of 280 men surviving. 


ys. 
1889, by Neilie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 
, by George Francis Train of New York, in 

67 days 12 hours 3 minutes. 
901, by Chief of Police Charles Fitzmorris of 
: Chicago, in 60 days 13 hours 29 minutes. ; 
* 1903, by J. Willis Sayre, of Seattle, Wash., in 54 

s days, 9 hours, 42 minutes. 

me by Henry Frederick, 54 days 7 hours 2 min- 


utes. 
i 1907, by Col. Burnlay-Campbell, i days 1 
i hours 30 minutes. - 7 izing gm, 2? 
ay 1911, by Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 
r 42 minutes 38 seconds, 

19 by John H. Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 


utes. 
y 1924, by U. S. Army airplanes, in 175 days (14 
a days 15 hours of actual flying). ‘ 
1926 (June 16, 1.30 A.M.-July 14, 4.06, 5 P.M.), by 
; Edward 8. Evans and Linton Wells for The World, in 
’ 28 davs 14 hours 36 minutes 5 seconds. Their mileage 
y was: by train and motor car, 4,100; by plane, 6,300; 
by steamer, 8,000. 

1928 (June 29-July 22), John H. Mears and Capt. 
C. B. D. Collyer, circled the globe in 23 days, 15 
hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds. They left New York 
\. by seaplane and overtook theOlympic off Long Island. 
Zh From Cherbourg, July 5, they fiew by air across 
Europe and Asia, reaching Tokio on July 11. They 
ry fot by steamer to Vancouver, B. C. on July 20 and 

lew thence to New York City. 


a 1929, by Raffaele Maiullari, who left New York 
Oe City on May 22, goizg east, and circled the globe, 
4 returning on June 25. His rival, Charles Olsen, left 
New York on June 7, going west, and got around 
a and was back on July 17. A committee of the 
re Bronx Chamber of Commerce fixed the elapsed 
-“ time at—Maiullari, 34 days, 2 hours, 40 minutes; 
x, Olsen, 39 days, 19 hours. 
, a 1929, by the German dirigible balloon, Graf 
=. Zeppelin, in 21 days, 8 hours, 26 minutes, from Lake- 
By -  hurst to Lakehurst; and in 20 days, 4 hours, from 
fe Friedrichshafen to Friedrichshafen. 1 
ee ‘Following is the log, in Eastern Daylight Time, as 
a 
i 
FS The great continental trails were creations of the 
= Indian’s predecessor, the bison. The bison required 
4 salt and the salt licks were many miles away from 
i the grazing grounds. In their journeys to and from 
i the salt licks herds of bisons sought the lowest passes 
oa”, across mountain ranges with unerring instinct. 
age » The Indian took a lesson from the bison—and the 


iron horse now speeds over those same lines of the 
least lift against gravity discovered by the bison. 

Parts of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Erie and the 
New York Central Railway lines follow old Indian 
trails that also were bison trails. 

Not much about the character of the traffic over 
the Indian trails is definitely known. 

A league of five strong tribes, the Iroquois Con- 
federaey, was necessary to hold the strategic position 
in central New York, where continental trails from 
the east, south and west converged. 

Portage paths were an echo of the shortage of furs 
required to keep humanity in Europe warm. The 
North American fur region was opened to traffic 
when the fur region of China had become well-nigh 
exhau: 5 

Indian trappers and European collectors trans- 
ported their catches by canoe up stream to the head 
of navigation. From that point canoe and contents 
were carried to the headwaters of a stream flowing in 


and the jn ion of two canals. 
- 5 ar 


P 

risks Michigan the tur catch trom the lower coun- 

~ try was paddled. - 

Fone freee aertehe axe faichzen marked 
; 0 Chicago River an 

tne of the end of a long jo from the 


 fleart of one continent to the heart of another, 


an : j = 4 
ad the World; Trade Routes. 


FASTEST TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD. r 13 


TRADE ROUTES. j nie 
(By Jacques W. Redway in the N. Y. Sun.) . e 


- “7 ’ fo. 


809 


reported by the Associated Press, on from 
Lakehurst to Lakehurst. ne) Tovese tees Pe 
The Graf Zeppelin left Lakehurst on Sept. 1, at _ 


8.18 A. M., and landed at Friedrichshafen on Sept. 4, _ 
hes A. M. That journey required 67 hours, 38 i 
- v. 


Thursday, Aug. 8. 


12:40 A. M.—Left Lakehurst, N.J., for Friedrichs- _ 
hafen. aed 


Saturday, Aug. 10. 


8:03 A. M.—Landed at Friedrichshafen, com- 
Dleting trip of 4,200 miles in 55 hours 23 
minutes. r xg 

Wednesday, Aug. 14, 
11:35 P. M.—Left Friedrichshafen for Tokio, 


Monday, Aug. 19. wins 

5:25 A. M.—Arrived over Tokio and landed at_ 
Kasumigaura Airport two hours later, com- 

pleting 6,880 miles in 101 hours 50 minutes. ° 

Friday, Aug. 23. spe 

2:13 A. M.—Left Kasumigaura for Los Angeles. 

12:00 Noon—Wirelessed position 1,500 miles east of 
Tokio, flying at altitude of 1,100 feet... ei 

Saturday, Aug. 24. ee 

8:00 A. M.—About 1,800 miles east-northeast of 

Tokio, Eat. 43.50 degrees N., Long. 174.10 


degrees E. ig 
10:00 P. M.—Most northerly point of Pacific flight, — 
Lat. 46 degrees N., Long. 161 degrees W. 
Sunday, Aug. 25. +g 
2:25 A. Me Ae 45.30. degrees N., Long. 154 — 


degrees W. 
10:02—Sighted off San Francisco Bay. se 
Monday, Aug. 26. acd 
9:11 A. M.—Landed at Los Angeles, completing — 
flight of about 5,500 miles from Tokio in 78 
hours 58 minutes. ‘ 4 


C 


t 
ba 


Tuesday, Aug. 27. me 
4:14 A. M.—Left Los Angeles for Lakehurst, N. J 

8:13 P. M.—Passed El Paso, Texas. ig 
Wednesday, Aug. 28. Cee. 

11:39 A. M.—Kansas City, Mo.; 6:25 P, M.— 
Chicago; 10:40 P. M.—Detroit. ie a 
Thursday, Aug. 29, “se : 
.. M.—Cleveland; 12-57 _ A. M.—Akron, 
Ohio; 1:56 A. M.—Neweastle, Pa.; 4:06 A - 
Bellefonte, Pa.; 


Fort Dearborn was built to guard this portage path _ 

from marauders, and Fort Dearborn became the — 
city of Chicago. * Reds 

When the huntsman of the Stone Age discovered 
that jade would take a better cutting edge than could ~ 
be imparted to flint, jade was imported from the Gobi 
in central Asia, and jade held supreme place as a 
cutting tool until in turn it was superseded by bronze. 
The traffic in jade created the beginning of a great 
trade route that continued up to the time of the 
Alexandrian conquest; then it gave way to less — 
hazardous routes of trade. Pa 

The discovery of amber in the Baltic Sea region 
opened trade routes thereto as far back as the earlier 
Neolithic Age, and the amber found markets and 
buyers wherever there were human beings who loved 
ornaments. For a time amber was the principal 
article of traffic in the commerce of Europe. io, 

The discovery of copper and tin in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, quickly led to the alloying of the two metals 
to make- bronze; it made also an end to the later 
Stone Age, for tools of stone could not compare in 
usefulness with those of metal. As a result existing 
trade routes were greatly. extended in all directions 
in order to fill the demand. ; 

A very important traffic in sait grew into existence 
during the Bronze Age, The salt mines in the vicin- 
ity of Hallstatt, Salzberg, and Krakauvin, old Austria, 
furnished the article that passed over local trade 
routes in central Europe; indeed, for a time, salt was 
the most important factor of commerce. 14 

The commerce of Europe began with the Neolithic 
trails that are comparable to the old Indian trails. 
They came into being for the same cause. Im the 
creation of them they followed the same geographic 
principle. ‘ AR 

Asa rule they kept to the river valleys; they forced 
mountain ranges at the lowest passes, always seeking 
the least lift against gravity. There were portage 
paths between rivers flowing in opposite directions, 
and those of chief importance are now canals. 

Traffic routes of the Bronze Age, internal or marine 
are parts ot the traffic systems of today. - 


‘The South African diamond fields were discovered, 
“near Kimberley, in 1866, when a child picked up a 
stone weighing 2134 carats, which was sold in the 
rough for $2,500. In 1868, a Hottentot negro found 
a diamond of 8314 carats. He sold it for $2,000 toa 
dealer who got $56,000 therefor. ‘This stone has been 
valued since, at $125,000, and is the famous Star of 
South Africa, in the collection of the Earl of Dudley, 


1005 
ands 


d blue ground, commonly known as diamond- 

iferous earth; lastly, the well preserved “‘hardenbank,” 
dating back to prevoleanic days. - 
__. Then, the ancient conglomerates of the auriferous 
ae Witwatersrand. Next, the extensive river deposits 
_-in-the basins of the Vaal, Harts, Orange and :Kasai 
es Rivers. The stones found in these basins have been 
; was) own from the higher ground through count- 
+4 e 


“a chute into the jaws of a gyratory crusher. 
It is then broken up between rollers two inches from 


a 
~ process. Formerly the jewelers of Amsterdam solely 
ua _ berforme this operation, but an increasingly large 
part is now being done in Kimberley, Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. The diamond is embedded in soft 


= 


9.0/Augite. 
8.5) Feldspar 
. 8.0|Hematite 

7.8\Iridium 


.5| Magnetite 
pe] ODE hayek atm sme 
.0/Orthoclase..... 
.0)Hornblende. ... 


-0| Phosphorb 
- 0) Serpentine 
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‘Wonderful Gam 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. — 


| manner under microscopic inspection. 


RELATIVE HARDNESS OF CERTAIN GEMS AND SUBSTANCES. 


I BIRTH STONES. 


‘ton, 
eos ere 
Bor inated 


lead or babbit metal and held in an arm-like vise 
against a revolving friction disc treated with. fine 
‘particles of sand. All the facies are ground in this 


‘Among other famous diamonds from South African 
fields is the largest of the Kimberley diamonds, 442 
carats; and the largest stone from the De Beers mines, 
weighing 503 carats. This latter stone was found 
imperfect and it was necessary to cut it down to 22814 
carats... The Porter-Rhodes diamond, while weigh- 
ing less, 152 carats, is of greater value, estimated at. 
more than $300,000. 


$32,250,000 IN JEWELS BURIED WITH 
CHINESE EMPRESS. 

The following is an official account of the jewels 
buried with China’s last manchu Empress, the 
Dowager Tzuttsi, at Pekin, and looted in August, 
1928, by Chang Tso’s soldiers when they evacuated 
and fled to the north. 

For her to rest on: a mattress of gold thread em- 
broidered with pearls; over that a sild coverlet strewn 
with a layer of pearls; over this, lace with pearls 
woven into a figure of Buddha; at her head and feet 
jade carved as lotus leaves. 

On her robe were strung pearls on gold thread; her 
jacket was embroidered with these gems from Eastern 
fisheries, and a rope of them circled her body nine 
times. 

Eighteen pearl images of Buddha were laid by her 
arms. A chaplet of pearls was set on her head. 
Gold, jade and gem Buddhas, 108 of them, were laid 
by her side; 200 gems carved as peaches, pears, apri- 
gots dates and three melons of jade were placed at 

er feet. 

A gem portraying a growing lotus was at her left 
side; on her right was a coral tree.:_ Interstices in the 
coffin were filled level with pearls and gems, a pearl 
network was over all.° ‘ 

One gem ornament of 8 galloping horses, another of 
18 holy men of Buddha were contributed by “‘a cer- 
tain prince’ and tucked under the coverlet. 

The appraiser's total of $32,250,000 did not include 
the 8 galloping horses, each carved from a separate — 
gem, all different in color, nor the 18 holy men ~ 
chiseled of various precious stones. 5A hee . 
The Empress’ tomb cost $4,000,000. 


PERSIAN ROYAL GEMS. bey 

A committee of French and Dutch jewelers, ap= | 
pointed by Riza Kahn, in 1929, haS valued the Per- | 
sian royal gems at $170,000,000, not including the 
Darya-i-Noor (Sea of Light) diamond, which the 
experts, say is beyond price. 

There are 10 Ibs. of pearls, 12 Ibs. of rubies, and 
13 Ibs. of emeralds, the largest valued at $175,000. 

The Peacock Throne, taken from Delhi, India, is 
set down at $50,000,000. 

The Shah's string of pearls worn at the Durbars, is 
estimated to be worth $250,000. 


Tonze 4. 
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3.3|Sulphur....... 
0 |ansbraotte 
3.0\Aluminum 


Stoemmmanmwooooso 


Nu. Month. Ancient. Modern, Month. Ancient. Modern. Month. Ancient ern. 
! Jan......|/Garnet..... Hyacinth ay gate merald Sept......|Chrysolite. . Bers 
~ Feb. .|Amethyst: .|Amethyst || June -|Emerald Agate October. . |Aquamarine|Pearl 
March... |Jasper...../Bloodstone}| July. Onyx %. wis uby Nov......|Topaz. Topaz 
4s Et ... /Sapphire.../Diamond || Aug.) )! .|Carnelian, . .| Topaz Dec...... Ruby... .. .|Bloodstone 
+a We, ‘The National Wholesale Jewelers Association in; sincerity; bloodstone, or aquamarine, courage and 


- convention at Providence, R. I., in June, 1927, 
urged that Chinese jade be substituted for topaz as the 
birth stone for November. 

een garnet is credited with endowing the wearer 
with constancy and fidelity; the amethyst betokens 


eye 

In the calendar year 1928, imports of diamonds 
into the United States were as follows (values in 
_ parenthesis)—rough, uncut, 291,302 carats ($11,935,- 
191); cut but not set, 440,437 carats, ($42,396,162); 
glaziers’, engravers’, and miners’ stones, 38,342 
carats ($2,756,895). 

In 1928, pearls and parts, not strung or set, were 


f 


truthfulness; diamond, innocence; emerald, happiness; 
pearl, or moonstone, health and long life; ruby, a con- 
tented mind; sardonyz, or peridot, felicity; sapphire, 
wisdom; opal, or tourmaline, hope, topaz, fidelity: 
turquoise, or lapis lazuli, prosperity and success, ae 


imported to the value of $7,163,905. ns 
Diamonds valued at $4,000,000,000 are worn 

this country. ; Gis 
Cathode-ray tubes are used to detect synthetic, or 

imitation, gems, particularly diamonds and Bappiiree: 


The cathode-ray is faster than the x-ray, 


he 
¥ 
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ring Events—Horse Racing. 
Wie ee ee Ore. 


(Years lacking = these tables indidste: no race in A mile is : 
thane o Tee | m 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. oot ee ta d ; 
Yates conane ‘ie rane Chee of ee seconds. | eighth of a mile, or 660 fect, or 220 yards,” on be 


- : ‘ BELMONT PARK. 


THE FUTURITY STAKES (2-YEAR-OLD9). 


% mile, Sey de 1,263 yards, 1 foot, 1892-1901; } since. Sh | “ 
mile, 190: 7 furlongs, straight, 1925-1926: | N. Y Str Balnoit Pee ee Saratoga 


ta 


segs. 


i, it 7% aig 1 ridener Course), straight, 1927 and | aS ” Main track is 12 furlongs, 6 ft., 3 in. 
bs 4 ane Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. a Winner. 
} | 
, 5 
) : 
4 Py ae 
+ {2 y Higb St 
5 0. .|Step Lightly........ 35, 870\! 11929. AWhichone: ot 3 
. Winners before 1910—(1888) Proctor Knott; (1900) Baliyh ; 
4 (1889) Chaos; (1890) Potomae; (1891) His High-| Savable; i ote i 
a Sede. claoee Rs eee as96s Og 8 a SE ata (1906) Electioneer; (1907) Colin; 
en; askette; (1 
___ LAlouette: (1898) Martimus; (1899) Chacornac. Savcte ine *. 
aj BELMONT STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). CA ag 


a 
: 


15 miles, 1867-1873; 134 miles, 18741889; 114 | 1895; 1 il 
miles, 1890-1892; 134 miles, 1893-1894; 114 miles, | 1% Sae 19061925" 1 34 matles® 126” 1904-1905; 


Jerome Park, N. Y., 1867-1889; Morris Park, N. i 1890-1904 Belmont Park, N. Y., 1905 pnd sin e. 
Weght| Time. | Value. || YEAR. Winner. Weht)] Time. 


ee 3 .. {American Flag... .:! 
5 Sea oS 4 . p 26..|Crusader.........-. 


P28. FVISO SS ie te ter 
8.950)'1929, .|Blue Larkspur....... 
(1868) | (1886) Ee <<. 1887) Hanover; 
Ge 69) Fenian. Dixon; (1889) E: : A CBSE), 
(1870) Ringfisher: (1871) Harry Bassett; (1872) (1890 Tasting ton (1891) Foxford; (1892) Patro 
Joe Daniels: (1873) S cinebokt (1874) Saxon; (1875) | (1893) Comanche; (1894) Henry of ‘Navarre: (1895 
Calyin; (1876) higorine: 1877) Cloverbrook; (1878) | Belmar; (1896) Hastings; (1897) Scottish Chieftain; 
Duke of Magenta; (1879) Spendthrift (1898) Bowling Brook: (1899) Jean Beraud. tic 
(1880) Grenada; (1881) Saunterer; (1882) Forester; (1900) Ildrim; (1 901) Commando; (1902) M: ster- 5 
GBS) Geo. Kinney; (1884) Panique; (1885) Tyrant; | man; (1903) Africander; (1904) Delhi; Letah supa 


LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3-YEAR-OLDS). 


miles, 1889-1913 and 1918 and since: 114 miles 1916-1917, Sheepshead Bay, 1889-1912; Bfi- 
palis 1913 and since. Run before 1899 as the Realization, Belmon L 


Year. Winner. 
Rock View... = 5 aBev, Save. ~ala cua pteisiely 
25 a 2,775) ¥ 


26 , 928.. 

../Touch Me Not...... A sii] LCN Gis ct op ure Cr 
SHEED SVETLEE Fo nate aes as 126 z 

Winners before 1913—(1889) Salvator; (1890) Groen Maj. ene ade (1903) PAS eet 


Tournament; (1891) Potomac; (1892) Tammany; Ort Wells; (1905) Sysonby (1906) Accoun: } 
(1893) Daily pone (1894) Dobbins; (1895) Bright (1907) Dina aie ae 08) Fair Play; (1909 a 


1 Requital; (1897) The Friar; (1898) | Herbert; (1910) Sw: 
feebuer: 1939) Eth be ol , Best time at 15% ‘miles before 1910—-2.45, 
(1900 


) Prince of Melbourne; (1901) The Parader; 
MATRON STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 

, #4 mile , Straight. Morris Park, 1892-1904; Belmont Park, 1905-1909; Pimlico, 1910; Belmont “Park, 
ws 1911 and since. 


Yeara Winner. Went} Time. { Value. |{ Year. Winner. Weht Time. Value, : 

1905. .|B 1.12 1-5] $10,405/|1910. .|Bashti............. 7 \1.13 | $8,655 
eS gl 111 1-5] 10/485|/1914..|Pebbles............ 130 1.15: $8055 
- 1906. . 1.12 "250 pester da8 Maid... 110 «+|1.14 » 1,045 
n 1.11 45 9,030}/1923. .) Tr OD apes ones 1.11 3-5] - 4,150 
1907. .|Colin 1.12 9,340/}1924.. Blue Warbler....... 127 ‘|1.13 4- 10,6 5 
Deaesk Sta 1.11 4-5] °8,940/|1925, ./Taps............+- 19 11.13 2-6] 15/075 
~ 1908. .|F 1.12 2-5 9,625) 1926. [Pamtena. . .gies cee es 12 1.13 2-5] 18,275 
‘ I 1,20 4-5 5,895) |1927../Glade,..,.......-.+ 4 11,12 3-5] 21,025 
1909. | 11445]  8'995/|1928. ;| Dreadnaught... ... .{11534/1.12 21,725 
1 footy 8,535||1929, . |Dustemall:..... Seas ites 5,250 

1.12 4-5' ©- 9/485 | aio 


"rants “Aalaatn and Bandoin 0c on a 
2) Sir Frances; (1893) { (1904) Bedouin and Sandri 
Winners str am Indian Fairy; ah time prior to 1905—-1.08 1-5, by Sundria, nee 

Beau Gallant, : 


j ae pe Friar an 
‘Burenla Burel 1a Sainute aD 


Armenia; 


% eng yeas Scat Racing. 


BELMONT. PARK. 


Wein we WITHERS STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). i ‘ x 
J mile, Jerome Park, 1874-1889; Morris Park, 1890-1904; Belmont Park, 1905 and since. ies tas an 


\ YHAR. ~ Winner. Weht| Time. | Value: {| YEAR . w inner. Weht; Time. ( Value. 
102 ‘ 2 Br 126 |1.44 3-5| $6,220||1919..|Sir Barton....:..... 118 |1.38 4-5] $8,075 
0. Bee ecank Est Ss 126 |1.38 4-5] 6,850||1920..|Man O’ War........ 118 |1.35 4-5} 4,825 

‘Frank Gill... 2....-. 126 |1.40 7'775||1921. .|Leonardo IL. ....... 118 {1.37 2-5| 5,475 
BRN@olpast esses os eos 126 |1.41 127090||1922-|Snob IT............ 118 {1.35 4-5} _ 7,240 
MERHablous.. .. se... - 126 |1.41 1-5 ‘ 10933. 1Zewe nat be hee oe 118 |1.37 2-5| 18,300 

Qo whe: Purk. os .a....- 126 |1.40 3'000||1924. .|Bracadale. : 2.12... - 18 |1.39 - 19,000 

.|toek View . _..| 118 |1.39 2-5} 2,325]/1925. .|American Flag...... 118 |1.38 1-5} 19,600 
Pl Charlestonian. fe eee 115 |1.39 4-5 7 1926 ...| Basted. & Saiek aes 118 |1.37 3-5| 22,800 

Phe ninh.t ..c2 2. - - 118 |1.39 2-5| 1,425|/1927. .|Chance Shot......-. 118 |1.39 4 5| 23,250 

Bich Soden aa. : 118 |1.38 2-5|  27900||1928..|Victorian ........-. 118 |1.39 22,330 
‘1 \Hourless......-.-..- 118 |1.39 5475||1929..|Blue Larkspur. ...... 118 |1.36 287250 
8.. Motor MOOR TAL ket 118 |1.39 3-5] 7,100 


‘ mners before 1905—(1874) Dublin; (1875) (1890) King Erie; (1891) Picknicker; (1892). Tam- 
ristides; (1876) Fiddlesticks; (1877) Bombast; | many; (1893) Dr. Rice; (1894) Domino; (1895) 

. 3) Duke of Magenta; (1879) Dan Sparling. Lucania; (1896) Handspring; (1897) Octagon; (1898) 

ny (1880) eruclite: ii GESt) | CHemInORs, G82) The Huguenot; (1899) Jean Beraud. 

rene 388) FS Sees ‘d887) Fevers (1888) (1900) Kilmarnock; (1901) The Parader; Cen, 
si 


Dixon; Be) Diablo. Compute; (1903) Shorthose; (1904) Delhi. 


aa oY JUVENILE STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


_ +44 mile 1874-1891; 54 mile, 1892 and since. Jerome Park, 1874-1890; Morris Park, 1891-1904; Betmons® 3 
¥ Park, 1905 i since. 


_ Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. Year. Winner. Weght| Time. , Value. 
Hauberk.. 112 |1.00 2-5} $3,020 || 1922. .;McKee............ 112 |0.57 3-5) $13,200 
Lena Mish .. {108 {0.59 2,325 || 1923. .|Peter King......... 115 |0.58 1-5] 13,250 
‘Hourless SOLVED 10.59" 155 3,900 || 1924. |Areaidy.. 02.2... 2.8: 112° {1.01 4-5} 11,600 
: t Lucullite... 122 10.59 6,050 || 1925. .|Galetian........... 122 |0.57 2-5]. 14,250 
i] Elfin | Queen. Re ees 112 |0.58 3-5 7,100 ||'1926. .|Draconis..... 2.2... 112 ‘|0.53 16,150 
19) Bonnie Mary....... 122 10.59 2-5 §,850'1| 29205 | Divets< 2. a oe 2 of F25> 5/101 15,700 
4 + PREMSEGE cai tis. = +s 115 10.58 3-5 5,850 || 1928. .|Blue' Larkspur. ..... 122 {0.59 3-5 17,750 
1921. Column aS Sak 115 --|0.57 4-5! 13,800 || 1929. .|Black Majesty......|115. 10.59 4-5] 17,250 


a 
ers ‘etore 1914— (1874) Meco; (1875) Faith- } Casseopia; (1897) Firearm; (1898) Glenheim; (1899) 
cee, ie (1877) Perfection; (1878) Plevna; Doublet. 

ORE ) Sensati (1900) Tommy Atkins; (1901) Blue Girl; (1902) 
: 80). Badin au: (1881) Onondaga; (1882) Hen- | Mizzen; (1903) Broomstick: (1904) Song and Wine; 
i ok: “open 88S) Reveler: (1884) Triton; (1885) Portland; | (1905) First Water: (1906) De Mund; (1907) Smoker; 
B ae i ‘Tremont; (1887) Kingfish; passe) Fides} and | (1908) Joe Madden; (1909) Waldo; (1910) Seth; 
neh Park (dead heat); (1889) Druidess. (1913) Punch Bowl. , 

aa BS St, Charles; (1891) Osric; (1892) Dr. Rice; Best time at 44 mile—0.47 1-4, in 1891. Best time 
ey ‘Senella; (1894) Prince of Monaco; (1896) at 5¢ mile prior to 1914—0.57 45, in 1904. 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). : vs ua 


1 14 miles; Sheepshead Bay, 1884-1912; Belmont Park, 1913 and since. 


W inner. Welt| Time. | Value. |) YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
13 Whisk Broom II. 139 |2.00 $3,000) /1922. .|Capt. Alcock........| 108 |2.05 2-5| $8,200 
Stromboli. ........ | 122 |2.05 3,925} /1923. .|Grey Lag........... 135 7,800 
ai ~|Priar AG eee 1C0 |2.03 3,450//1924..| Mad Hatter........ 125 |2.03 3-5 9,150 
122 |2.05 1-5 4,900) }LOB5 | Sting MK sa Baek osck 122 |2.04 1-5) 11,300 
110 |2.06 7,500]| 1926. .|Crusader........... 104 }2.03 13,150 
108 |2.02 1-5} 5,200}|1927..|Crusader........... 127 |2.02 2-5) (11,857 
106 42.09 3-5) . 6,350}|1928. .|Dolan............. 105 |2.06 3-5) 13,675 
120. |2.02 1-5 8,100|,1929. .|Bateau. (o.oo... 112 |2.03.2 a 


ey: Finners before 1913—(1884) Gen. Monroe; (1885) | (1898) Tillo; (1899) Im ee 
zi ontiac; (1886) Troubadour; (1887) Burus; (1888) (1900) Kinley Mack; P1901) Alcedo; (1902) Gold 
my Ef od; (1889) Raceland. Heels; (1903) Africander; (1904) Hermis: (1905) 


3) sowlander ; (1894) Ramapo; (1895) Luaz- | Ballot; (1909) Fitz Herbert; (1913) Olambala. 
1e + (1896) Henry of Navarre; (1897) Ben Brush; Best time at 114 miles before ip13 ee, 03, in 1908 


me METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). . 
_ Morris, Park, 1891-1904; Belmont Park, 1905 and since. 1} miles, 1891-1896; 1 mile, 1907 and since. 


eee Fi (eo pounds) ran 1 mile at Empire City‘ 
Ny (190: 903) Gunfire; (190. 4) Irish Lad; ‘a 905) Sysonby iss 1-5. 
Ys) and. Race ‘King; (1906) Grapple: (1907) Glorifier; 


Other 1929 Winners at Belmont _ Park—Keene | Steeple, Ruler; Cha Whi 
! Memorial: Mokatam; Fashion Stakes, Keepon; Tobog- bay cre, Ta icap, am agyne Stak _A¥bignon mn be 
gan Handicap, Osmand; Appleton Memorial "Steeple, onor; Twin cin Handica Petee-Wrac 
_ Fairfield; Nursery Handicap, Flying Heels; Brook | National Steeplechase, Arc Light. 


nddh ecietmeehied + demabameneee twee? 


Sen 1300 Salvator; (1891) Loantaka; WR eat Beldame; (1906) Go Between; (1907) Nealon; (1908) 


Winner. \\Weht) Time, | Value. || YHAR. Winner. Weght| Time. | Value. 
|Pas' jion Plate....... 105 1.37 4-5| $3,800)|1921..|Mad Hatter........ 12 vs - 315 
Whisk Broom II... .|126 {1.39 3,500|/1922..|Mad Hatter........ 139 136 ra ett 
PEE ekg a Kaen, w, 0 114 {1.87 4-5) 4,200/|1923 1.2805 7,600 
tromboli.......... 118 41.39 4-5 2,325//1924 1.38 1-5] © 91150 
UEDNGLENINMNA, 0 oda 20. |1.38 3,350||1925 |) 61625 
Ormegigie. ... 6.5... 11 /1.39 1-5 3,850]| 1926 38 91125 
Trompe La Mort 102° {1.38 2-5] | 3,865||1927 1.37 2-5} | 8/225 
MUG sees ee eee 15 |1.45 2-5] © 3'865||1928. . 81575 
WAIWHOSIE. wines esse 107 {1.38 4-5| —35865||1929. 1.40 _ 81600 
inners before Sena rats pion (1892) Pes- alte) Jack Atkin; (1909) King James. 
; (1893) Charade; (1894) Ramapo; (1896) ne 1905 r 
Counter Tapers (1897) Voter; (1898) Bowling Brook; } and d Tae ein Be ae ry Penne Sysonby 


Ii ster 7 
peP00)! ‘Ethelbert: aye Banastar; teone Arsenal; noes 2, aNd won the Scarsdale “FABRICA EA nn 


“>? 


=’ 


- ee Ma 


of 


er 


. 


ae 


> 
=) 


=. 


4 


2 


[Wane | Ge eWidna: . lwonhaima | vl ee eee ‘ 
Year. Winner. Weght| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner, |Weht Time. | Value. 4 
1898. .|JeanBeraud........ 113 |0.59 $15,502 || 1907. .|Colix, \$10,068 
TRBe pe Uh ee ose sass ss: 122 10.58 14/527 || 1908. | |Sir Maria! YEae ES te HARE Pacis 
1900. -|Bonnibert... 221112! 122 |1.00 3-4] 15,352 || 1909. ||Sweep.....11 22227. 122 |i/08 1-5} 12/248 
1901: :|Cunard.. 122 {101 11155 || 1910. | |Semproius.7 212.77 122 |0.58 4/927 
1902. :|Mizzen, 117 |0.59 1-5] 10/837 |} 1926. :|Chance Shot! 22227! 122 |0.58 3-5] 13/095 
1903. :|Magistrat 122 10.58 12,483 || 1927. .|Groucher..... 1/22! 122 0.59 4-5] 22/710 
1904. ./Tanya.- --|119 0.38 1-5) 10.975 1938. . [Blue Larkspur... 117 {0.59 25,470 
- 1906: ‘ICharies Edward): 1122 10:59 9-5! slog |OM2Y COOt sere MME rae > 52 


OTA. 


4G 
N 


if 11-16 miles. Jamaica, N. Y., 1903-1910; Belmont Park, in 1913; Jamaica, N. Y.; 1915 and since, 


Time. — Winner. Time, | Val le. 

120° +|1.44 3-5) $2, a .1922.../Sennings P’k,...| 115 1.444-5| $5, 850 

97 1.45 4-5| 1,925|/1923. Grey Lag..:....| 130 1.45 5,850 

111 ‘46 2,425/11924. -.|Riaito.......... 115 | 1.46 5,850 

423 »«{1..45 2-5] ~~: 2,825|/1925...|Sting,....5.... 106 | 1.423-5| 5,850 

117. |1.45 2-5) 3.850]|1926.../TurfIdol.......] 108 | 1.453-5| 6,400 

122 1.45 2-5|. 3,850/|1927...|Amberjack.....) 102 1.44 6,200 

; 117 1:45 1-5| 4,850//1928.../Brown Flash ..)} 114 1.46 3-5) 6,200 
TBR. Hepltaee. 118° 1147 1-51 _8/550/11920: 1 ||Mowlee 1 115 |_ 1:45 1-81 _7'300 


Winn 
- Rostand; (1905) Santa Catalina; (1906) Merry Lark; 
a Wi emor- | Brigade; Paumonok Handtcap, Mel Foo; J matca 
ty ee 1929 Winners at Jamaica ‘ood M. Se het a 


ae mn fr 


* ” *J 


BELMONT Hae 


“NATIONAL STALLION RACE (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


mile, 1898-1908; 534 furlo 1 i 
wi 2! it Park, N. Y., 1905 and nee Ruton Sh ewe AOS Bipee Mary. Fark Mie 18-1008 S 


COACHING CLUB AMERICAN OAKS HANDICAP. (8-YEAR-OLDS, FILLIES). 


1% miles in 1917; 134 miles in 1918; 134 miles, 1919 and since. Belmont Park, N. Y. i: 
Year. Winner. Weht | Time. | Value. |} Year. Winner. Weht; Time. ‘Value. 
Polg. AWisttul...........' 124 [1.53 3-5] $2,300|/1924. , |Princess Doreen... .|121 ~5| $12,875. 
TDS... FOGG OFS. .cec'ce ce 111 2.06 3-5 5,050 1925. ./Flo. Nightingale. | ‘j111 a9 re ey : 
1919 |Polka Dot......... 111 2.20 1-5 7,790||1926..|Edith Cavell. -}117 {2.20 3-5 12/100 7 
1820: . |Cleopatra.. ......6. 117 (}2.18 45 4,075||1927..|Nimba....... -{111 /2.19 4-5 15,775 
Be . heat eg a. ae hn 4% ei ae se aee ies: E Aa Py cece +{121 12.24 14825 j 
1923: .'How Fair. . 2222/12 2!1121%!2718 2-5! 11.775 ames wiz ee pease 
JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER): 2 oy 
134 miles in 1920; 2 miles, 1921 and since. Belmont Park, N. Y. {as ay 
Year. ‘Winner, Weht; Time, | Value. Year. Winner. Weht| Time, Value. a 
1920. .|Man O’ War.. ---{118 /2.28 4-5) $5,850 || 1925. .|Altawood...... o>» +{120 ~ 
1921. .|Mad Hatter. . -|125 [3.22 2-5} 12,;100}|1926..|Crusader..... Relaategh 114 336 350° $13,050 953 
1922..|Mad Hatter,. -|125 |3.22 3-5] 12,700)}!1927..|Chance Play. < a8 ey 
1923..|Homestretch. . 114 |3,241-5} 11,300 | 1928. Bene Count. -[114 |3.23 © 10, 
1924. ||My Play 25. 13:25 3-5! 1471501! 1929. /|Diavolo....... 125 |324 . 20, me a 


JAMAICA. %, 


YOUTHFUL STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS§). 
5% Ritlongs ¢ to and including 1925; 5 furlongs in 1926, Jamaica, Queens County, N. Y. 
Weht|} Time. } Value. Year. Winner. 
$1,925 BOSE OOUET 01h Wicne hed ste 
2,325 || 1924. |i 


1916.-./Tumbler. -........, 


20 
SA 
Vy 


- 
SrOr1o1 1 Gran 


BOG, »[LAICUIICC. - ic eee es 


Pe a kt el a 
Ooos 
S&S 

Nt es GO bat 


. A Kopeck.......... fe 
. Barazen IT........65 


‘a 
8 
_ 
' 
Oo 


KINGS COUNTY HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
3% mile in 1903; 1}% miles, since, except 134 miles in 1913. Jamaica, N. Y. 


Weght| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner, 


1913. .| Lahore 115 {1.51-1-5| $1,500)|1922..| Mad Hatter...... 
1915. .|Stromboli 24 /1.48 2,100 23. 
1916. DUBS: So's es 98 |1.45 3-5)  2,925/|1924..|Zev...... 
1917. .|Stromboli 1 
1918. .|Cudgel 130 |1.46 ,850|| 1926, . as 
1919. .|/Royce Rools 110 |1.45 4-5) 4,850)/1927..| Navigator. 
20. .}Ormonde. 105 |1.47 4-5] 3,250/|1928,.|/Nassak .. 
21. . Mad; Hatter. 1.45 jig] BOL RONG.» wes alias baa 


inners before 1918-11003) The Musketeer; 
<ago4) Florham Queen; (1905) Rapid Water; (1906) 


EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER), 


. 


ers before 1913—(1903) Blackstock; (1904) | eon Dr. 17) Dr. Gardner; (1908) McCarter; (1910) Guy 


Gu, 000), Essare; Colorado Stokes, Crack | Handicap, 


- SARATOGA. RPT RER EEN oe sacs yh 
HOPEFUL STAKES | (2-YEAR-OLDS). ¥ 
Saratoga, N. Y. ; 


it Diogenes E 
a Meee we 


33,850 


rs before 1910—(1903) Delhi; (1904) Tanya; Best time at 3% mile before 1910—1.12 1-5, in 1906- 
) Mohawk II; (1906) Peter Pan; (1907) Jim | 1908. 
; (1908), Helmet; (1909 ) Rocky (oy Brien. 


TRAVERS MIDSUMMER DERBY STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). 


| 1864-1889; 1% miles in 1891-1892; 114 miles in 1893- geet: 1% miles in 1895; 14 miles in 1897 
‘1901-1903; 144 miles, 1904 and since, Saratoga, N. 


Winner. Weht} Time. | Value. || YEAR. 


9. 333 1929. -|Beacon Hill 


1874: race was a dead heat between Attilla .; (1883) Barnes; (1884) Rataplan; (1885) Bersan; 
bat. Attilla won on run-off, 3.08 3-4. (1886) ae 5. .; (1887) Carey; (1888) Sir Dixon; 

Trial by Jury finished first, but was tisse, Long D 

(1890) Sir John: (1891) Vallera; (1892) Azra; (1893) 

“before 1910—(1864) Kentucky; (1865) | Stowaway; (1894) Henry of Navarre; (1895) Liza; 
1866) iene (1867) Ruthless; (1868) | (1897) Rensselaer. 

(1869) Glenl (1901) Blues; (1902) Hermis; (1903) Ada Nav: 
) ingfisher; 51871) Harry Bassett; (1872) | (1904) Broomstick; (1905) Dandeloin; (1906) G 
miels; (1873) Tom Bowling; (1874) ‘Attila; | vant; (1907) Frank Gill; (1908) Dorante; (1308) 
D'Artwenan: (1876) Sultana; (1877) Baden | Hilarious. 
(d Duke of Magenta; (1879) Falsetto. Best time at 13¢ miles—3.06, in 1875. 

eovade (1881) Hindoo; (1882) Charley 


SARATOGA (SWEEPSTAKES) SPECIAL (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


'Weht Time: Value. || YEAR. Weht Time. | Values, 
1.14 2-5} $12,250) oe LNEGEVIGRK 5 step ise oe i. 12 Pa “$10,500 
Al . 6,500 ee 2 12 1 2,750 


SP AEP 2 L 11 38 
és steeants 1.12 3-5 
id MR OROES oie o she'e nceterak mre 
‘ Gnuaee Shot.. 
Ariel. . 
Blue Larksp 
Whichone.... 


before io foon Goldsmith; (1902) | Mohawk IT; (1906 ay ‘ > (1907) Col: 
ne) Aristocracy; (1904) Sysonby; (1908) Sir Martin; ‘ {008 wal aldo. Oe COE es 


ALABAMA STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS, FILLIES). 


j fe, 1872-1900; 1k miles, 10S ha 1} miles in 1904; 1 1-16 miles in 1905; 14 miles, 1906-1916; 
1917 and since. Saratoen: N. 


WW inner. Weght| Time. | Value. y Weght| Time. | Value. 
$3,850 
3,850 


und....... ../Untidy ot 
a Priscilia Ruley,.. 1.) 
-|Maid at Arms...... 


Png bor wh 4 Bee; 
CoN SaAaanae 
fa 


NP SOUR or 


ina finished first in 1908 but was disqualified. 


Wine ao before 1906—(1872) Woodbine; (1873 1885) Ida H He a A 
we (1874) Regardless; (1875) pane: 1878 (i388) Bella Beds So er ey iin Greet: 
Merciless; a7) Susquehanna; (1878) Belle: (1879) ; ea Binaion ot Reyes McCleiland; 18 3 
gnite; Poetess; Morningside; 
(1880), Glidelia; (1881) Thora; (1882) Belle of} Par Excellence; (1903) S m8 
Rupaymede, (1883) Miss Woodford; (1884) Tolu;! Baldaine; (1905) (005) ‘Stamping CENA: 1908) 


oamer, when 7 years old, carrying 110 Ibs. 

“Aug. 21, 1918, in'a race against time, on the 
Sto i) trac 

aN 


The 1-mile recoru..on that track in a anil ar 
race—1.36.1-5—was made by Sun hate 0 
1918; and: by: Fairy Wand, on Aug. 5 gol her Be 


k, ran 1 mile in 1.344-5, 


UNITED STATES HOTEL STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


11880-1891; 114 miles, 1892-1893; 74 mile in 1894: 5 mil ; 
a furlongs, 1901-1904; 34 mile, 1905 and since. For ithe becceg dees oe 801805: “ee 


- Winner. Webt| Time. 

EGY crass. 4 $8,2: 1921. .|Morvich..... : = 
pads cke 125/11: 2,75 1922" (hy wings Bay ris 1 

ae ee As : 23. -|St Ja eee is 
1323] — 3'900/] 1923. 12341113 > 


: 1 : . .|Comstoekery. . 2211) 13.97 
Sok BEB. 2 Ln 43 ; 29. | 233 -hGb joel oo) adie 14,000 


Winners before 1910—(i880) ered Blackburn; | Axiom; (18 
if (1881) Hindoo; (1882) Frankie B; (1883) Drake (1899) ‘ginioy Mate sea > Keene; 
5 Ce ak (1884) eersaee Uss5). "Favor: (1886); (1901) Masterman; a Skilful; (1903) Monti . 
"c mspector B.; 87) Hanover; (i888) “Ballston; | son; (1904) W oodsaw; (1905) Bu aS Ee) 


S85) Peiieve. « De Mund; ea Restigouche; 1908 
(1890) Sinaloa II; (1891) Bermuda; (1892) Copy- | (1909) Grasmere ‘ 7 
Tight; (1893) Deception; (1894) Pacemaker; (asv5) ree 


. GRAND UNION HOTEL STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS),. 
3-4 mile, Saratoga, N. Y. 


YEAR. Winner. Weght| Time. { Value. || YEAR. Winner. 


. 114 |1.12 4-5; $8,040)|/1921.. 

- 107 {1.13 1-5}  2,440//1922 

“ 127 |1-13 3-5} 3,985)/1923 
104 |1.13 3-5} 4,100)|1924 
125 |1.12 3-5} 5,850}/1925 
130 |1.16 2-5) 8,550/|1926 
127 |1.12 2-5 »025]|1927.. 
130 {1.12 +600}/1928.. 
127 11.12 7,600} /1929. . 

Winners before 1910-11901) K Hanover; | (1908) Edward; (1909) Chickasaw. 


ing 

(1902) Grey Friar; (1903) Highball; (1964) Siglight; Best time at %4 mile before 191 

808) Battleaxe; (i906) Penarris; (1907) Colin: | and 1907. s 3 Se in bia 
SARATOGA CUP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER.) et baa “i 

2% miles, 1865-1886; 2 miles, 1891; 154 miles, 1902-1920; 134 miles, 1921 and since; Saratoga, N. 2'¢ Mares 

Winner. Weht; Time, | Value. ;; YEAR. Winner. 


.|Countless,.. F oD . |Exterminator 
. |Exterminator . 
. |My Own.. 
.|Mr. Mutt. 
..|Mad Pla; 
pews 3. 13. ..|Espino 
es: - Seer z .-| Chance Play 
Settee ss 6 {2 5,350 ..| Reigh Count a ; 
Lee 126 5 ‘ ..!Diavolo 2. age 


“Winners before 1910—(1865) (1866) Kentucky; | Thora; ae (1884) Gen. Monroe; (1885) Bob Mik 
(1867) Mugeins: (1868) Lancaster; (1869) Bayonet. | (1886) V 
Ae Hemmpola: (1871) Longfellow; (1872) Harry (1891) oes Bee (1901) Blues; (1902) Advani 


Joe stag (1874) Springbok; | Guard; (1903) Africander; (1904) ‘Beldame; lel i 
Ss ok la and eakness); (1876) Tom Caughnawaga; (1906) Go Between; (1907) ieee 
377) (1878) Paroles (1879) Bramble. Water; Gee) Olambala. € 
eat Taw; (1881) Checkmate; (1882) Best time at 214 miles—3.5644, in 1875. 


Other 1929 Winners at Saratoga—flash Stakes, |Grab Bag Handicap, Caruso; Huron Handicap, Th 
Gallant Fox; Saratoga Handicap, Diavolo; The Miller, | Nut; Consolation Claiming, Gregory; Merchants a 
Marine; The Whitney, Bateau; Spinaway, "Goose Egg: Citizens Handicap, Petee-Wrack; at a Ha 
Sanford Stakes, Hi-Jack; Adirondack Handicap, War | cap, Huffy. 
siege Albany’ Handicap, Pete; The Troy, Cowlitz; 


INTERNATIONAL RACES. 
AT BELMONT PARK, NEW YORK—1}% MILES—3-YEAR-OLDS. 
Year. Winner. Time. | Second Horse. Value. Remarks. ; \ 
WAGIS| Zev. oe. - | 2.35 2-5 $80,600 |No third horse. BE. Sande rode Zey. 


Papyrus..... 


; a BELMONT PARK, NEW YORK—% MILE—3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER. r 
1924 | Wise Counsellor..11.11 4-5 | Epinard.. |. 29,000 | F. Keogh rode winner, Ladkin Th has 
ee ee See 

= , ie 


leat NEW YORK—1-MILE—3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER. 


a eo 1.36 2-5 | Epinard.....{ 28,750 |C. Kummer rode Ladkin. Wise Counselor “4 
ran third. . , 
ea ae ‘an — Bo ea a | 


_LATONIA, KY.—14% eee OLDE AND OVER. 


ery aia ", 


G. Babin rode Winiher. Mad Play was third, © ti 


; AQUEDUCT. irae 
DWYER STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). BROOKLYN DERBY 1887-1917. 


‘miles ‘in 1887; 114 miles, 1888-1897; 114 miles, 1898-1909; 114 miles, 1910-1914; 1% miles, 1915-1924: 
5 miles in 1925; i te 1926 and since. Gravesend, 1887- 1910; Belmont Park, in 1913; Aqueduct, N.Y. 
nd since. Run as Brooklyn Derby before 1918. 


~ Winner. Weght} Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time. Vain 


117 |2.05 3-5| $2,300||1922..|Ray Jay............ 117. |1.52 3-5) $7,300 
111 {1.54 ,275|| 1923. .| Dunlin 123 |1.51 1-5} -7,150 
116 |1.51 3-5| ~ 2,950||1924. .| Ladkin . 123 |1.49 4-5] 7,7 
125 |1.54 1-5) 3,850}/1925. . American Flag .-|- 126 {2.10 3-5| _ 7,500 
124 /1.50 1-5}  4,850)| 1926. .|Crusader........... 123 {2.29 3-5) 15,000 
118 |1.52 3-5) 4,850}|1927..|Kentucky II........ 108 |2.31 4-5] 18, 
126. |1.49 1-5} -4,850}/1928. ./Genie....-...-...-. 110. |2.31 3-5} 19,600 
123. 11\49 7,100}|1929. .|Grey Coat...-.....- 117 |2.34 19,450 


pg 

sp Winners rior to 1914—(1887) Hanover; (1888) (1900) Petruchio; (1901) Bonnibert; (1902) Maj. 
eror er," to (1889) Genedire. Daingerfield; (1905) Whorler; (1904) Bryn Mawr; 
mare et Burlington; (1891) Russell; (1892) Patron; | (1905) Cavingorm; (1906) Belmere; (3907) ot an 
raee ig ‘Rainbow; (1894) Tobhins: (1895) Keeman: (1908) Fair Play; (1909) Joe Madden: (1910) T: 
(1896) Handspring; (1897) Octagon; (1898) The | matian; (1913) Rock View. 


| ‘Hugu enot (1899) Ahom. 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 


- miles, 1887- pL 114 miles, 1915 and since. 
esend, N. Y., 1887-1910; Belmont Park, N. Y., 1913; Aqueduct, N. Y., 1914 and since. 


Value. || YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 


SO CHGS ES 2.08 $3,750)|1922. .| Exterminator 135 |1.50 $7,600 
1.50 3-5} 3,850)/1923. .| Little Chief. 114 |1.50 7,600 
1.50 3,850}|1924. . | Hephaistos . 106 |1.50 4-5/ 7,600 
1.49 2-5) 4,850/|1925..|Mad Play. . 123 |1.50 +600 
1.50 1-5) 4,850/}|1926..|Single Foot. 110 {1.50 2-5) 11,950 
1.49 4-5} 5,000]/1927. .|Peanuts.... 112 |1.48 4-5} 13,150 
1.50 5,850}|1928. .|Black Panther. --}105 41.51 1-5] 13,750 
1.49 4-5| 7,600|/1929. .|Light Carbine....... 97 {1.50 3-5] 14/300 


ners — before 1914—(1887) Dry Monopole; (1900) Kinley Mack; (1901) Conroy; (1902) Reina; 
iso) € Bard; (1889) Exile. (1903) Irish Lad; (1904) The Picket; (1905) Delhi; 
Cast: ees nb (1891) Worete (1892) segs. (1903) Irish Lad; (1904) The Picket; (1905) Delhi 
) iablo: (1894) Dr. Rice; 895) | (1906) Tokalon; (1907) Superman; (1908). Celt; 
maple: (1896) Sit Walter: (1897) Howard sae (1909) King James; (1910) Fitz Herbert; (1913) 
rnament; (1899) Bannastar. Whisk Broom. 
t 


GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


Weht| Time. | Value. 


2 Bae Tee ae 5 0. 1 
7,600||1929. /|Grattan............ 125 |1.00 _| 15.650 


inners before 1914—(1889) St. Carlo; (1890) | Dalesman; (1905) Broomstick; (1904) Song and Wine; 

ine: ( ne he And fe bet otent Ok Burgomaster: (1906) Sire Pon a 1907). 
pplegate; ohe r Martin; (1 Starbottl 

eo. Kesler, (1897) Previous; (1898) Jean Bereaud; | Babbler; Got ) Gainer. bibs oe 


189! ‘ulcain. Best time at 5 5g miles bef — 0. 
i ial Br DnGe Charles; (1901) Blue Girl; (1902) | 1913. patna as sera Ss 


; TREMONT STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
i mile. Gravesend, N. Y., 1901-1913; Aqueduct, N. Y.,.1914 and since. 


* “Ye : A Winner. Weht.| Time. Value, Year, Winner. Weht.| Time. Value. 
i 1.15 1-5] $1,925]|1922...|/Martingale..... LYS, 1.12 2-5 7,600 
1:15 2)325/|1923...|"Transmute ||! | 125 | 1.12 3-5 $F 800 
1.13 2-5 3,900]| 1924...) YoungMartin.. . 115 1.13 4-5] 7,600 
old * 1.13 2-5) 5,250})1925. ../Fluight of ge oe afpeedien a3) 7,600 
_. {Lord Brighton... 1.12 4-5) 5,800}/1926...|Draconis. Hreilh @ 225, 1.12 4-5 11300 
..-|Man 0’ War. 130 LI 4,800|/1927...|Diavolo . ves} LS 1.12 1-5] - 11,200 
0... pcacene Weleteskl. .Lio 1.12 5,400//1928 . . |\Jack High. 110 1.18 12) 050 
fy Olympus. : Sal JTL2 1.13 3-5| 7,600/|1929.. . |Sarazen IT 125 1.14 4-5] 13, 1550 


miners: pent on Guarantee; (1888) (1900) Blues; (1901) Lien aeeeesa. 1902 Artvis; 

organ (1889) P. (1903) Magistrate; (1904) Merry eee (1905) 

Nees SN) hecoyarers (1892) Don | Bohemian; (1906) Me eg (1907) King James; > 
MEE alle Races at ode SEB | CHO sate, GON ae COND Rati 
808) Geen Hereatd, ones Sey st time before tea 09" 3-5, in 1908. : 


Other 1929 Winners at Aqueduct—Carier | cap, Lobes teneeane Shevlin Stakes, Jack s 
Handte cap, Osmand (won also in 1928); Brookdale | mere Handicap, Distraction; Bay Shores igh, ag 


ae es, Murky Cloud; Queen's County Handi~ tcap, Flying Gal; Arverne Handicap, Nusa K can. 


‘Hand ‘Sak Diavolo; Glendale Steeple, Are Light; | Distraction s;Oakdale Claiming; Martis; Baryon Hand- ‘ 
3 re 
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tee 
EMPIRE CITY. 
EMPIRE CITY DERBY (3-YEAR-OLDS). 
14¢ miles, 1917-1920; 124 miles, 1921 and since. Empire City, Westchester County, N. Y. 

Year. Winner. Weht, Time. | Value. Year. 

1917. .|Riexety............ 7 {1.52 1-5! $3,850||i924 

1918. ./Jack Hare, Jr.....! 2/122 41753 2-5 #3 Seo 133 

1919 |Purchase...._- 130 |1.56 2-5} = 3,850.}/1926 

, 1920.-|Wildair... 20.2022): 125 1.53 1-5] 4,650]/1927 

. 1927¢ Grey Leg. ......... 129 |2.07 1-5] 6,500//1928 

1922..}Hephaistos......... 110° |2.07 6.550 {/1929 

1923. .\Pettifogger...... |_| 107 |2.05 2-5) 7.600 


EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (8-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
1% miles in 1900; is miles 1907-1922; 114 miles"1923 ana since, Empire City, N. Y.; except 1915; 


1910..|Dalmatian.......... 118 /1.51 $4,850)/1922../Grey Lag....3...... 132 |1.54 $6,550 ~~ 
1914. ./Buckhorn........_ 1.54 3,200}/1923../Tryster...........2. 115 {2.05 2-5) + 6,40 
Peon GAMER oe. 109 |1.51 3-5 2,775||1924. .|Sting -+-| 98 |2.03 8,100 
1916. .|Short Grass......... 7 ji-51 1-5 7 1925..|/Mad Play 129 |2.08 7,100 
Peete EAM Sy kee cc 112 {1.56 3-5 3,850] /1926../Peanuts. 112 {2.05 6.550 
1918. . PEGE Oe. Ue he occ 1.51 3,850} |1927..|/Peanuts. 124 |2.06 6,000 

Be tl9..|Laniva... oso 115 {1.51 4-5} 3,850}|1928.. |Recreation 100 {2.08 2-5} 6,150 
1920. .|Naturalist.......... 17 |1.53 4,650//1929. .|/Sun Edwin 118 |2.05 3-5|- 6,350 
1921. .!Yellow Hand....... 115 11.53 7.000 


Winners before 1910—(1900) Charentus-: (1907) Prince Ahmed; (190 8) Pinkola; (1909) Maltbie. 


a Other 1929 Winners at Empire City—East View | Vernon Handicap, Light Carbine; Yonkers Handicap; 
' . Stakes, Mokatam; Whirl Stakes, Mokatam; Mz. | Distraction.: New Rochelle, Stormy Dawn. 


HAVRE DE GRACE. 
EASTERN SHORE HANDICAP (2-YEAR-OLDS8). 
53 furlongs, 1913-1915; 34 mile, 1916 and since. Havre de Grace, Md. 


Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. Year. Winner. Weht} Time. | Value. 


© 1916..}Hourless........... 1.14 $4,050}! 1923. .|Lord Balto II 114 /1.13 1-5} $7,700 
1917. .|Tippity Witchet....| 118 |1.06 2-5 1,610}| 1924. .|Single Foot 122 }1.13 9,650 
1918. ./Billy Kelly....... 35 |1.15 3-5 1,300}|| 1925..|Conter.... 122 |1.12 4-5] 15,175 
1919. .|Constancy.......... 122 |1.12 2-5 7,400|| 1926..|/Osmand... 123 |1.13 15,275 
1920. .\Careful.... 222.2! 124 |1.13 1-5 7,000|| 1927. .|Happy Time --| 117 {1.12 2-5} 22,550 
eerao2...|Morvich..........,. 130 {1.13 2-5 7,100]| 1928. .|Neddie. ..... ~>f J16-]RIS 24, 
1922. .iBluemont.......... 1.15 7,90011 1929. .|Dedicate............ 121 11.13 24,250 


| Winners before 1916—(1913) Tranid; (1914): | Best time at 54% furlongs—1.07, in 1913. 
Gaelic; (1915) Slipsod. 
POTOMAC HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS). 


1}¢ miles. Havre de Grace, Md. : 
Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. Year. Winner. Weht; Time. | Value. 


nf 1.46 2-5 6,900] |1925..|Senalado........... 116 |1.46 1-5| $12,975 
f 133 14s 4-5 $B :300 1926. ./Chance Play........] 123 |1.47 13/250 
; 127 |1.46 2-5 pane ie: - Saat Sie wma. 5 He ae 3-5 te tbe 
4 46 3- 7, ../Sun Beau Seats F i 

oY ld 149 5 6,900/|1929,.|/Rose of Sharon...... 119 {1.46 3-5} 20,000 
108 {1.46 1-5 8,025 


HAVRE DE GRACE CUP HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
1% miles, except in 1918 when it was 1 mile and 70 yards, Havre de Grace, Md. 
: Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weght| Time. | Value, 
E 115 }1.52 2-5) $15,500 


aa 


ress...... 54 $1,530 
| ete ieee toe 1e3 1,580 120 |1.53 3-5} 7/200 
_ 1934: .|Robt. Bradley 1.53 oF 1,400 118 1-50 4-5 7,000 
egitee 1b2 16 3138 113 1-82 4-5 13.750 
¢ r Kka ‘53 2,550 ‘ : 
oi3 : Sppery ida 1,380 124 |1.52 19,150 
19. :|Cudgel 1.50 7.200 121 |1.53 4-5] 19) 
1 [Po 1.54 6,800 117 11.55 3-51 19,600 
: ABERDEEN STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS§). 
_ 4% furlongs; Havre de Grace, Md. 
Year Wipner. Weht| Time. ] Value. |) Year. Winner. Weht) Time.) Value. 
,450 ||1922..| Woodland. . 113 |0.54 2-5] $3,400 
= j b:88 5310 1923. .|June Flower 119 |0.54 3-8! 3,510 
0.53 45] 1,110 ||1924: /|Single Foot. 116 |0.53 3;410 
0.5445} 1,135 ||1925.-)Rock Man.... 116 |0.53 9}825 
0:54.3-5| 1,430 |/1926. \iCtub Steak.2 17/111.) 113 |0:54.2-5} 11/050 
10.55 2-5| 1,595 ||1927..)Rose Eternal. ../ 2... 113 |0-54 1-5] 10/876 
0.55 3-5 399 //1928. .|Click.......-...... 116 |0.55 2-5] 9/795 
0: 8.556 1929. | /Good as Gold! 3/122) 113 10.54 9/600 
i 3, 


| er : Winners— Harford | delphia Handicap, Petee Wrack; Jenning’s Handicap, 
Ruttean,: My Bis; Ohesopeabe Stakes, Voltear; Phila- | Boba Shela, 


- 


' when run at Belmont Park. Ie 
Year. Winner. Weht| Time. ; Value. |/ Year. Winner. Weht; Time. |; Value. 
Bee Pai B SEL A aes es) eels! | © sets 323i * 


- 
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LAUREL. } + | 
WASHING GTON HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 1% miles. Laurel, Md. | ' 
Sarak mA I es PTL an ae a 
Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. Year. Winner. Weght | Time. | Value. y 
1911..|S. J. Johnson....... 116 |1.55 2-5| $2,460 ||1922..|Oceanic.........-.- 104 |2.04 4-5| $23, 470" a 
teas, , oe Sou .. 124 |1.51 45} 2,290||1923..|Rialto.............- 109 |2.04 24950 
1913. .|Lahore. . .- 112 {1.54 2,860 || 1924. .|Big Blaze........... 106 |2.04 1-5) 26,200 
1914. ,j/Roamer,,.........- 124 |1.49 3-5 1,970 || 1925. .|Joy Smoke.......... 112 |2.09 4-5) 25,200 ~ 
1915.. one nitty ature o ee ole: 104 |2.04 3-5 1,93! YO26 aS Marae. Joh. ecm 118 |2.03 24,151 
1916. .|Boots.:....7.....5- 122 |1.51 1-5| 2,010}| 1927. .|Display..........-. 112 |2.02 2-5) 26,200 — 
1917. .|King “Neptune dard deere 95 11.59 1- 1,950 || 1928. .|Mike Hall.......... 124 |2.03 3-5) 27,1 
1918..|Midway....:.....-- 11114/1.51 2-5| $1,950 || 1929. .|Sun Beau. .......... 125 12.02 4-5| 26,100 
- The Washington Handicap was run 1911-1918 at 144 mites. 4 
MARYLAND HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS). 1% miles. Laurel, Md. 
1, DS CE eee ee ee SSS SSS eee 
Wear. Winner. Weht| Time. |. Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time. ; Value. 
..|My Own 126 |2.02 3-5) 8,850 
. |\Sarazen 126 |2.02 2-5) 8,9 
Maid-at-Arms 113 |2.07 3-5; 8,9 
rusader 126 |2.05 2-5} 8,850 — 
Brown Bud 123 {2.03 4-5} 16,100 
Sun Beau 116 {2.05 1-5] 16, 
MEIGS iicts g's cies 2.03 16,800 
The Maryland Handicap was run 1914-1917 for 2-year-olds at 34 mile. 
MANOR (SPALDING LOWE JENKINS, 1928) HANDICAP (2-YEAR OLDS). ‘- 
1 mile. Laurel, Md. 4 
: 
Year. Winner. Weht) Time. |] Value. |} Year. Winner. Weht; Time. | Value. 
1919..)On Watch.......... 120 |1.40 $2,500 1925. .|Crusader . ......1 5. 116 |1.41 4-5) 11,100 H 
11920. .|By Jiminy.........- 111 {1.43 3,850|| 1926. .|Adios....0.......6% 116 |1.41 1-5) 12,225 t 
1921. .|Missionary......... 106 |1.41 2-5 4,600|| 1927.. Es tees Re SE 105, |1.39 11,825 
1922. ./Cherry Pie......... 116 |1.41 6,340|} 1928. ./Twink............. 120 |1.39 4-5) 12,750 — 
1923. .|Big Blaze.......... 116 {1.41 6,180]| 1929. .)}Sun Craig...........] 107 |1.40 2-5) 12, | 
1924..)American Flag...... 117 11.40 $9. 225 h a | 
LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES). ‘ 
% mile, 1914-1918; 1 mile, 1919 and. since. Laurel, Md. ; 
Year.) Winner. | Wet] Time. | Value. || Year| Winner. ] Weht) Time: ] Value, 
. 1914, .|Last Coin. 1.12 2-5) $1,540]| 1922 
1915. .|Baok Bay. 1.17 »395!| 1923 
1916. .|Leochares. . . ‘ 1.12 1- 1,385}| 1924 
1917. .|Westy Hogan aC 1.13 2-5 1,975}} 1925 
, 1918. .)Lathleen........... 118 41.13 1,675|| 1926 val 
TOUTS POrter ee 123 (|1.41 ,000]| 1927 8 
R920... Blazes...) ol... 120 [1.40 7,750|| 1928. : . 1 4- | 
TORT AOAKEMUD. oi 6 on. es 115 {1.40 8,750!) 1929. . (Curate... 2.0... 60. 108 {1.38 10° 4250 
Run 1914-1923 as Laurel Handicap. | 
Other 1929 Winners at Laurel—Selima Siakes, | Stakes, Caruso; . rigu 
Khara; Captiol Handicap, Finite; Richard Johnson ‘ Ron: Ogle Seep See yar * 
' 
| .| 
TIA JUANA. if 
COFFROTH HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). ; f 
1% miles; Tia Juana, Mexico. } | 
SEE eee 
Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time: | Value. : 
i Seer ae 104 |2.07 2-5 
TIA JUANA DERBY = j 
1% miles; Tia Juana, Mexico. CREAR OLB Als 
leanne. Aine, |\Wehtl Time.) Value iIl'Waar | © Ning 1 Gone ioe 7 
Year. Winner. Weht| Time. Value. ‘Year. Winner. Weht} Time. | Value. 
1921. .|Crack o’ Dawn...... 116 |1.52 45] $4,000]) 1926. .|Carlaris........ Oa wee 
1922. Wedding Prince +] 116 |1.56 4-5 4,000 1927... “\Fasties #007 022222:) U8 164 i 38408 
ee 92 1s Doctor W. Hee 
1924. ||Deep Thought 122 |1'54 | _19'050]|1999. Baste Ws tie) oe 


1925. .|Hedgefence. . .. 116 !1.53 3-5! $17:050 


TIA JUANA CUP (3-Y 
2 miles. Tia Juana, Mexico. yee Os SND Ove 


Year. Winner. Weht; Time. | Value. |) Year. Winner. Weht| Time. 
1921. .|Sailor,.......... .|107 3.28 1-5] $3,900 |11926. .|All Over..,.... 29 
1922... sat Jndian ORR 108 |3.29 4'000 ||1927. .|Backbone........2! ii 333 1-5 
‘1923. .|Lighter............ 102 |3.28 2-5] 6,525 ||1928. . |Handy Mandy... 113 |3.25 
1924. . Little e Chile, '/125 8.24 11,600 |/1929, -|Scimitar....../..3.:|108 13/28 a5 


1925. 'Sunspero.. 1118. 13.27 3-5! $10,300 


The 1928 Tia Juana Futurity was w 
won $10 SAD. y on by Spooky; 115 Ibs.;! time, 1. 00 2-5; distance, of 
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LOUISVILLE Ss Shien DOWNS). . 


The American ate Association, which in J: and Lexington, in Kentuck d at Lincoln ‘ 
1929, voted to increase its capital to $15,0001 00, i; ashington Par aan Te ee 
owns the running tracks : at Churchill Downs, Lai sy n Park, and Fairmont, in Iilinois. 


EENTUCKY rat (8-YEAR-OLDS). 


144 miles, 1875-1895; 134 miles, 1896 and since; Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 
YEAR. Winner. Weht} Time. ; Value. } Ynar. Winner. Weght| Time. ; Value. 
Pe eas Sermo Se SE lables bea ane A fn thy SO 


_——___.. 


AE po 117 |2.06 2-5] $4,850//1920../Paul Jones 126 |2.09 30,3 
1911. .|/Meridian.... 2.2.22: 117 {2.05 4,350//1921..|Behave Yourself. -{126 |2.04 1-5 atti 
BERTON eGo ek. 117 /2.092-5] 4, 1922. .| Morvich 126 [2.04 3-5] 46,775 
1913..|Donerail.. 2.2... 22! 7 2.04 4-5) 5,475/|1923. -}Zev..../ 2° 126° {2.05 2-5} 53,625 
1914 she Sonus i ee 114 {2.03 2-5] 9,125]|1924. _|Black Gold" -]126 |2.05 1-5]. 52,775 
ates tesreh oi oe Soo. 2.05 2-5} 11,450//1925. .|Flying Ebony... :12.:/126 {2/07 3-5] 52,950 
1916.. Gearge Smith....... 117 {2.04 9,750}/1926../Bubbling Over... 1! 126 |2.03 4-5] 50,075 
1917. .|Omar Khayyam... ___ 117 |2.04 3-5} 16,600}/1927. || Whisk Ss et ee 126 /2.06 51, 
1918. -)Exterminator...___! ae _}2.10 4-5] 14,700]/1928. . ee Count ...... 6 [2.10 2-5} 55,375 
1919. . {Sir Barton.......__- 2.09 4-5} 20,825||/1929. | |Clyde Van Dusen... .{126 {2.10 4-5] 53/9, 


Winners before 1910—(1875) Aristides; (1876) } Lookout; (1894) Chant; (1895) Halma; (1896) Ben 
Vv. it; (1877) Baden Baden; (878) Day S Brush; (1897) Typhoon II; 4 
ass 3) baka Murphy. (1878) y Star; ete ¢ 7) Typhoon (1898) Plaudit; (1899) 


(1883) Leonatus; (1884) Gaanaae (1885) Joe Cot, Mame Dan “490 3) Fuge Himes; (1904) Elwood; 


ton; yee) Ben Ali; pe AASB) Montrose; (1888) Mac-]} (1905) Agile; (1906) Sir Huon; (1907) Pink Star; 
beth II; (1889) Spo! (1908) Stone Street; (1909) Wintergreen. 


* (1890) vy; (sol) Kingman: (1892) Azra; (1893) 
KENTUCKY JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS.) 1 MILE. 
Year. » Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 


Owe tEryster.:.. 2 .'.2.'.. 122 |1.38 2-5] $23,695|/1925. .|Canter............. 122 |1.4 $23,315 
1921. ./Startle........ --| 119 {1.38 3-5} 22,175!|1926..|Valorous........... 122 {1. ro 3-5] 26,785 
1922. .|Enchantment. --| 122 |1.38 4-5) 25,315||1927..]Reigh Count. . . 122 /1.40 4 

1923. .|Wise Counsellor... _- 122 |1.37 2-5] 26,990 ..|Clyde Van Dusen,..,| 122 |1.38 4-5 32,800 
1924. .|Master Charlie... ... 122 |1.38 1-5) 26,010 -| Desert Light........ 122 |1.39 26,865 


CLARK HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 


2 miles, 1875-1880; 114 miles, 1881-1895: 144 miles, 1896-1901; 11-16 miles, 1902-1921; 114 miles: 
iin 1 1-16 miles, 1925 and since. Churchili Downs, Louisville, Ky. Run as Clark Stakes, 1875-1901- 


Year. Winner. Weht; Time. | Value. |} Year. Winner. Weght| Time. |. Value. 
1910.. Soe 8 Daughter. . 124 |1.45 3-5] $1,600||1920 121 ¢ ze 4-5 bet yee 
1911-..|Star Charter. .......} 105 |1.47 4- 1,990||1921 112 495 
1912. .|Adams Express --| 122 |1.45 1-5 1,620} | 1922 133 150 11378 
1913. .|Buckhorn. 122 |1.48 1-5} 2,080]/1923 120 |1.54 3-5] 11,200 
i - -| Belloc... . 95 {1.45 2,510)| 1924 100 |1.54 2-5}. 11,200 
1915. .|/Hodge --| 108 |1.44 3-5 4380}| 1925. 103 {1.47 3-5) 12, 
1916..|Hodge....... --| 120 |1.452-5| 2/520//1926.: 114 |1.46 2-5) 13.750 
Bene: -|Old Rosebud........ 117 |1.45 1-5)  2,230//1927.. 113 |1.46 Mae 
1918: :|Beaverkill...// 2.27: 104 |1.48 1-5] 2/380|/19287 | |Jock 122 |1.45 0,925 
1919. .i[Midway............ 117 |1.46 3-5| —4;360//1929. . 113 {1.46 3-5 10: 378 


Winners pete 1910—(1875) Volti; ny 1876) | (1893) Boundless; (1894) Chant; (1895) Halma; 
oor; (1877) 9 MeWhitiee: (1878) vane: tBaoy oe Ben hepa ‘a 97) Ornament; (1898) Plaudit: 


‘alsetto. 1 
(te T8R0) Kinkead; (1881) eS (1882) art : et ‘Lieut, Gibson; (1901) His Eminence; (1902) 


¢ 
Lee (1883) ‘Aawonder: (1884) Buchanan; 85) ; (1903) Love's Labor; (1904) Colonial Girl; 
. Blue W: Jim Gore; 186) etait) Batts; (1906) Hyperion He be 7) The 
Goltitet: Case Spoken “tn (1882) e oan (1908) Polly Prim; (1909) 


(1890) Riley: < (1881). “High Tariff; (1892) Azra; 
GRAINGER MEMORIAL HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 144 MILES. 


‘Year. Winner. Weght; Time. ¢ Value. 4; Year. Winner. Weght; Time. ; Value. 
Be \ittidoloc. 2... 119 |2.05 4-5] $12,150]!1922..{Exterminator.....,..]138 |2.042-5| 9,950 
ists... Luke Metiike etaas 100.- |2.0 '500||1923..|Cherry Tree........ 102 |2:03 3-5] 11; 
oe koa ae PEE Tel wer Oneness 
Miesan ae. 21 /2 f ES HOR og 104 1- ; 
Iotr.. ea Gr Cru eee ke 108 2.04 1-5 12,200 1926. King Nadi eS yee As 119 2.04 3-5 11,550 
PE ROMEO 4) Sib /ia.widists, J 2.03 A at OIL ists ite wey clea 2 < 
i919. ineat CT es 122 |2:10 2-5] 11/300}|1928: :/Royal Julian 11.12: 109 |2.07 2-5] 10/375 
1920. :|King Gorin. 222272: 122. |2104 1 12'375||1929. .|Toro....... Aare .|126 12.05 200 
1921. :!Woodtrap. | 272272! 106 !2:03 1-5! $12;350 


KENTUCKY OAKS (3-YEAR-OLDS, FILLIES). 
14 miles, 1875-1890; 114 miles, 1891-1895; 14 miles, 1896-1919. 


‘ Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 

a 1,910]/1920..} Lorraine. -.|116 [1.58 2-5) $5,470 

bets ih sr eioll1 1921..)/Nancy Lee -{116 1.50 2-5 8,980 

1.51 1-5 1,910}|1922..|/Startle... 116 /1.52 3-5 9,920 

1.47 3-5 1,950 1923... -|Untidy.... «-{116 {1.53 10,060 

1.45 3-5] © 2,320)/1924..]Princes Doreen,....}116 {1.51 4-5] 10,160 

1.46 3-5 1,530//1925. .|Deeming........03.. 116 11.54 10,280 

1.47 2-5 2,410]|1926..;Black Maria........]121 41.55 2-5) 10,960 

(46 £5] 2580 1938". Baster Stockings... ../116 |ibt 6] tid 

2,58 Sch ‘ = 
Shaw........ bg * | BiSolliea9. [Rose of Sharon... 121 {1,51 10,080 


1894) Selika; (1895) 
Winners pee 1910—(1875) Vimaigrette; (1876) ] Miss Dixie; (1893) Monrovia; ( 

Yoladora; (1896) Souffie; (i897) White Frost; (1898) 
“Hale: ( 877) Felicia; (1878) Belle of Nelson; | Vo el Goo) 1 aren 


ieunah, ob. 
: » Honsitude; (1881) Lucy May: amoinen; (1003) Lemeo; (1904) Audience; (1908) 
creel; ig MAS yer ea ee ie Janeta: (1908) ‘Kings Daughter: (1007) Wing Tings 


889) (1908) Ellen-a-Dale; (1909) Floreal. 
ish Dadyy C seb Miss Hawkins; (1892) 


- 


Be, 4 Sa cea 
— $20 ' Sporting Events—Horse Racing. pe 


PIMLICO, 


PREAKNESS STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). ae 


_ 1% miles 1873-1888; 134 miles in 1889; 1 mile, 1909-1910; 134 mile, 1911-1924; 1 3-16 miles, "1925 and — 
since. Pimlico, M 


YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || YEAR. Winner. Weht} Time. ; Value. 
SP th teks 84 |1¢40 3-5] $3,300/}1920..)/Man o’ War........}| 126 |1.51 3-5} $23,000 + 
19it. receevale i: 112 {1.51 2,700||1921. .|Broomspun..... 2... 114 |1.54 1-5] 43,000 
12..|Col. Holloway. 4 7 11,56 3-5 1,450}}1922 jLo)aw dade Si 25 A, sya 14 /1.51 51,000 
OLS a ESISIAM Eis vveeze 6 0s o/s 117 |1.53 2-5 1,670|/1923 7) ae ess Spee 114 |1.53 3-5} 52,000 
1914. .|Holiday,..........- 108 |1.53 4-5 1,355||1924. . Nellie Morsé......... 121 |1.57 1-5] 54,000 i 
1915. .|Rhine Maiden in a eee 104 {1.58 *1,275||1925. .|Coventry.........-: 126 |1.59 52,700 
1916..|Damrosch......- <...| 115 {1,54 4-5} 1,380)/1926..|) Display... ......... 126 |1.59 4-5) 53,625 
1917. .|Kalitan..........-- 116 |1.54 2-5} _4,800}/1927..|/Bostonian.......... 126 |2.01°3-5) 53,1 ) 
1918. .]War Cloud......... 117 |1.53 3-5} . 12,250|/1928..|Victorian .......... 126 |2.00 1-5) 61,025 
1918. .|Jack Hare, Jr......- 115 |1.53 2-5} 11,250}/1929. .|Dr. Freeland........ 126 |2.01 3-5} 52,325 
1919. .'Sir Barton.........-. 126 '1.53 24,500 
before 1910—(1873) Survivor; (1874) Cul- (1880) Grenada; (1881) Saunterer; (1882) Van- 
Dyer (i875) Tom online: (1876) Shirley; 1877) Steed: (1883) Jacobus; (1884) Knight of erslie; 
Dipverbrdok: (1878) Duke of Magenta; (1879) | (1885) Tecumseh; (1886) The Bard; (1887), Dunbine;— 
Harold. (1888) Refund; (1889) Buddhist; (1909) Effendi. 
PIMLICO FUTURITY (2-YEAR-OLDS; COLTS AND FILLIES). 1 mile. Pimlico, Md. , 
Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time. } Value. 
PoPMLOLVICH. .o-..5.. 5a eee 122 |1.42 $42,750)|1925..)Canter............. 117 }1.40 4-5) $53,350 
j see if Ticsson Time. .<...< 119 |1.39 4-5) 41,015))1926..)Fair Star........... 119 {1.40 3-5 59.660 
1922...) ) Sally's Alley... ... 116 |1.39 1-5| 41,015||1927 ..|Glade.....2........ 114 {1.41 4-5} 53/310 
1923..|/Beau Butler........ 122 |1.39 4-5} 54,030||1928. /|High Strung... 2.1.1) 122 11:39 50,750 
1924. .\Stimulus........... 122 |1.39 4-5| 49,220||1929. .{Flying Heels........ 117 |1.47 55,810 : 
‘The 1922 race was run in two divisions. 4 


| 
DIXIE HANDICAP (38-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). ; 
Dinner Party Stakes in 1870; Reunion Stakes in 1871; Dixie Stakes, 1872-1888; Dixie Handicap, 1924 


and since. 
3-year-olds prior to 1924. 2 witied prior to 1924; 1 3-16 miles, 1924 and since. Pimlico, Md. | 


Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht}, Time. } Value, | 
1924. .}Chacolet........... 116 |1.59 1-5] $24,840|)1927..|}Mars.............. 124 |1.59 2-5| $26, ae | 
1925--|Sarazen..)........: 130 }2.02 25,950 1928. .|Mike Hall... 110. +(/1.59 24,9) , 

NO26;7 (SAPAZED,. wi 4.6.5... 128 |2.00 4-5 24/550 1929. .|\Diavolom. soe. sive ou.8 112 |2.00 27, we 


eines of Dixie Bias az6v0y Presa: (1871) ;} (1882) Monarch; nn George Kinney; (ieee. 4 
Harry Bassett; (1872) Hubbard; (1873) Tom Bowl- | Loftin; (1885) ae ynne; (1886) The Bard; (1887) ~ 
Sey “Vandalite (1875) Tom Ochiltree; (1876) | Hanover; (1888 
as ) King Faro; (1878) Duke of Magenta; Best time at By hada 33 in 1886. 
9) Monitos: (i880) Grenada; (1881) Crickmore: . a 


WALDEN (STAKES) HANDICAP (2-YEAR-OLDS). ; 

% mile, 1907, 1908; 1 mile, 1909 and since. Walden Stakes until 1926. Pimlico, Md. . |) 
Year. Winner. Weht) Time, ; Value. || Year, Winner. Weht; Time. | Value. | 
1910. .|Zeus 1.46 3-5 44 1. 150 
1911. .|Penobscot. 99 1.41 4-5 140 a beets «| 
1912. }/Ten Point...‘ ' 112 {1/40 394-5] 81150 
1913. .|Superintendent 119 {1.41 4-5 39 2-5|° ~3;3000m | 
1914. . Double Bagle. 112 |1-40 3-0 39 4-5] 11,100 | 
; , 42 42- 9,725 1 | 
1916 109. |1.41 "41 11,250 
1917 1.40 2-5 Al 11, y 
He ae SF ool RS | 

A Sr x 5 4 4 

1920. .\Iale Dell..... 22.7. 112 |1:40.2-s! 8/600 f So ae . 

Won in 1907, by Jubilee; in 1908, by Trance; in 1909, by Fauntleroy. 

Other 1929 Winners at Pimlico—Oaks, Altitude; Spring Handicap, SortisO Spring Ju entle, Mintolga 
Riggs Handicap ($22,050) Glen Wild; anly Steeple, Are Light; Pimlico Cup, Diavolo Mere ir 


13g miles in 1922; 1 mile, 1923-1926; 144 miles 1927 and since. Bowie, Md.? 
Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. Year. Winner. Weht] Time. | Value. — 


BOWIE. 
SOUTHERN MARYLAND (BRYAN MEMORIAL) HANDICAPO 3 YEAR-OLDS AND OVER. a 


a | |] —_— 


1922. .|Lucky Hour. 118 {1.49 4-5} $3,800]| 1926. .| Glister...........0. 104 11.43 
112 |1.41 3-5 7,590|| 1927. .| Cloudland...... 

- 2 -| 110 |1.42 1-5 ¢,730]| 1928. .| Misstep. ... 

1925. .|Sarazen......... -| 126 11.40 2-5] 13,025]| 1929, .| Bateau 


Run as the Southern Maryland Handicap 1922-1923. 


ENDURANCE HANDICAP (2-YEAR-OLDS), 
1 mile, 1922-1926; 1 mile, 70 yds. 1927 and since. Bowie, Md: 


ear. Winner, Weht Time. | Value. |} Year. WwW rs Wehi 
1922; 7}Out Oule..c) ss os. 110 11.43 4-5] §3,765]| 1926. - |Dolan ae ea 42 2- 
1933. Lie deena 109 14.5 4-5 5-910 1927. Sortie eo oo 2] 708 ee 
UIMDGOD A. 6s ote 5 2- a TOK. 50 <<! vie . 
1925... High Star... ath 111 |1.42 2-5] 9.075 ig cal AA2, Hee 


The 1929 Bowie Bandtcap was won by Diavolo; the Prince Georges, by Inception 


“tittle apore than ten hours, 


: Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 821 
inn ene gS ee 


LATONIA., 


LATONIA DERBY (8-YEAR-OLDS). 


1% Ky. Known, 1883-1886, as Hindoo Stakes. 


The 1888 race was a dead bh 


the run-off. The 1900 race was a walkover. 
Winners before 1910—(i883) Leonatus; (1884) 

Audrain; (1885) Bersan: (1886) Silver Cloud; (1887) 

Lo: (1889) Los Angeles; (1889) Hindoocraft. 


) Bill Letcher; (1891) Kingman; (1892) New- 


ton; ee) Het McCann; (1894) Lazzarone: (1895) 


eat, on first try, be- 
tween Los Angeles and White. Los Angeles won on 


Value. || YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
$2,925)/1920. .|Upset.............. 126 |2.32 1 
,550//1921..|Brother Batch... /"] 196 |2/47 3. ered 
4,250//1922. .| Thibodaux, .....211:] 126 |2'33 4-5] 15% 
5,725//1923. .)The Clown. . 2.1.11] 118 }2/32 3-5| 15'680 
6,025||1924 "| |Chilhowee...°°1°7 7° 118 }2.30 1-5] 25,600 
10,125}/1925. .|Broadway Jones....:] 118 |2°31 5,225 
,950}/1926. .|Bagenbageage.../ |_| 121 |2.33 1-5] 24'50 
9,950}|1927. -}Handy Mandy... !*: 9 12.28 3-5] 24'250 
ROZaiI925. : Tora. —cks une ee 121 {2.41 1-5] 227525 
16,000]/1929. . [Buddy Basil. .*... >| 1189|2'30 2-5| 23'075 


Halma; (1896) Ben Brush; (1897) Ornament; (1898 
Han d'Or; (1899) Prince MeClurg. : | : 
(1900) Lieut. Gibson; (1901) Hernando: (1902) 
Harry New; (1903) Woodlake; (1904) Elfwood; 
(1905) The Foreman; (1906) Sir Huon; (1907) The 
Abbot; (1908) Pinkoloc; (1909) Olambaia. 
Best time before 1910—2.341%, in 1895. 


TONTIA CHAMPIONSHIP STAKES (8-YEAR-OLDS). 134 miles. Latonia, Ky. 


Year. Winner. Weght; Time. | Value. {/ Year. Winner. Weht; Time. ; Value. 
1919. .|Mad Hatter........ 122 |3.06 $45,090)|1925. . 126 |3.06 2-5) $23,2 
1920. ./Cleopatra.......... 119 |2.56 4-5}  22,815//1926. .|Display 126 {2.58 4-5 bk 4 
1921../Sporting Blood...... 126 |3.05 3-5| 23,635}|1927.. 126 |2.55 2-5| 25,680 
1922. .|/Rockminster. ....... 126 |2.55 3-5) 24,080)/1928. ./S 126 |3.00 3-5} 27,300 

923../In Memoriam....... 126 |3.00 4-5] 55,000}}1929._ 126 |3.26 34,235 
1924. .'Chilhowee.......... 126 /2.54 3-5' 25,935 

LATONIA OAKS (3-YEAR-OLDS, FILLIES). 
14 miles, Latonia, Kentucky. Not run, 1910-1919. 

Year. Winner. Weht| Time. ; Value. Year. Winner. Weht; Time. ; Vahie. 
1907. .|Lillie Turner. ...... 112 {2.07 3-5} $3,110}|1924. .|Befuddle... 

1908. ./Chulita............ 109 |2.06 4-5 3,090|/1925..|Rothermel. . 

1909. .|Crystal Maid....... 117 —‘|2.14 2,190|}1926..|Edith Cavell 
1920. .|Busy Signal........ 121 {2.02 3-5 5,080|/1927..|Handy Mandy 
1921. .|Flambette.......... 126 [2.03 2-5 8,870} |1928. .|Eastern Stock: 

1922. .|Marg. Winsor...... 121 {2.10 9,340|/1929..)Rose of Sharon 
1923. .'Tip Toe Inn........!121 !2.09 3-5. 9,906!, i 


Winners before 1907—(1887) Unte; (1888) Lavinia 


mR) Retrieve. 
(1890) English Lady; (1891) Ida Pickwick; (1892) 
Lake Breeze; (1893) Dare Vela; (1894) Orinda; (1895) 
Leafiet; (1896) Souffle; 1897) Lou Bamble; (1898) 


Other 1929 Winners at Latonia—Independence 
Handicap, Broadside; Inguirer Handicap, Pigeon 


Hole; Cincinnati Trophy, Tannery; Harold Stakes, 


Morsel; Autumn Handicap, Brown Wisdom; Coring- 


Sardonia; (1899) May Hempstead. A 
(1900) Anthracite; (1901) Lady Schorr; (1902) 
Flora Pomona; (1903) Esherin; (1904) Outcome; 
(1905) Lady Savoy; (1906) Content. 
Best time before 1907—2.06, in 1905. 
ton Handicap, Easter Stockings; Ft. Thomas Handi- 
cap, Bellsmith; Latonia Cup, Ben Machree; Queen 
Ctty Handicap, Try Too ($16,100). 


LEXINGTON. 
BREEDERS FUTURITY (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
od ag 1910-1911; 434 furlongs in 1912; 5% mile, 1913-1916; 34 mile, less 170 feet, 1913 and since. 
nm, Ky. 


Year. Winner. Weght| Time. | Value. Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
1910. .|Housemaid....... ..{115 |0.48 3-5] $2,543]| 1920. .|Believe Idle Hour...|120 {1.09 1-5| $6,393 
Manager......- 0.48 "4/848 |! 1921. :|Gentility 119 |1.11 3-5} 12/827 
igtg, fen i. ig 0.54 4154|| 1922. :|Donges. .. 7! 1.09 4-5] 15,018 
115 {1.003-5} 5,803]| 1923. .|Worthmore. 1.11 2-5} 16,201 
118 {1.003-5| 3/800|| 1924. .|Candy Kid... 1.12 1-5] 15,984 
118 |1.004-5| 4/259|| 1925. /|Flight of Tim 1.08 4-5| 16,527 
118 {0.58 4-5] 3,614|| 1916. .|Wood Sy, 1.11 17,899 
123° {1.10 3-5 "246 || 1927../Wacker Driv 1.13 18,070 
120 {1.093-5|  5,574|| 1928: :|Current........ 1.08 4-5| 21,231 
‘eae .......{123 1.09 3-5] 6,018]] 1929. -|Gallant Knight 1.12 3-5| 19,229 
NEW ORLEANS. 
LOUISIANA DERBY (3-YEAR-OLDS). 
1% miles. Jefferson Park, New Orleans. 
Year. Winner. jWeht| Time. } Value. ‘Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 
1923../Amole...........:. 118 {1.57 4-5] $9,180 |{1927..|Boo............... 114 |1.51 4-5] $14,250 
19g: é Black Gold... es 128 1.57 3-5] 14/750 ||1928. -|Jack Higgins. ...../118 |1.52 15,450 - 
1925. .|Quatrain...... 2... - 126 1.56 3 17,350 1929..|Calf Roper.........|117 1.56 
1926. .(\Bagenbaggage...... 116 = , 10335 Tbat time 


1.46 2-5; $33,037. 


ong-talked-of match between Rattler, the 
Pett and Miss Turner, the Welsh mare, 
for 400 sovereigns, was decided on Saturday, over 
ten miles of ground, between Cambridge and God- 
“manchester, commencing at the second milestone 
_ from Cambridge. . 
This was the first occasion on which the merits of 


Fi tler had been brought into action in this country, 
: aint he had won all his matches in rr ae 
| The fame of Tom Thumb, his brother traveller 
lias tro won York, who Tecently trotted 100 miles in 


yf lience, however, that fe 
the scale of excel Sone aint: 


pe persons could be found to bet. 


At the Fair Grounds the 1929 New Orleans Handicap was won by Vermajo, 


ERNATIONAL HORSE RACE—APRIL 25, 1829. 
ie! oe! A iah bed Times of raceiay: April 28, that year.) 


the articles it was stipulated that the mare 
should have a minute's start. y 

The mare Pook ridden by ate Davy, in a jockey 
silk cap and jacket, boots and spurs. 

Shortly after 12, all being in readiness, the road 
was cleared, and at a given signal the mare was 
started at a pace of at ieast 20 miles an hour. 

A clear ute having elapsed, Rattler, who was 
all activity and impatience, as if perfectly conscious 
ef the struggle he was about to be engaged in, was 
then let go, and almost instantaneously laid himself 
down to his work with extraordinary speed. 

At the close of the tenth mile the horse was fully 
60 yards in front, having completed the distance in 
thirty minutes and forty seconds: 


822 


Sporting Events—Polo, 


Sia eS BME MD eal SMTA a oe Re tA 


POLO. 


National Indoor Matches. 
Goon Brook Riding and Driving—C. Pag, 


Class B Princeton—W. B. Duryea, A. B. yee 
W.. Post. 

ene C—124th aa Artillery—L. E. Everett, 
H. F. Gossett, G. Ferguson. 

Class D—124th Field Artillery (Chicago)—L. B. 

allahan R. Mura, B. Schuh. 

Intercollegiate—Harvard—T. Glynn, F. Clark, 
E. I. Gerry, Jr. 

Interpreparatory —Berkshire, New England— 
R. L. Gerry, G. Sherman, Jr., P. Iglehart. 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP RECORD. 

1886 rowers. R. I.)—England, 2 matches; 
ne America: 1, W. Thorn; 2, R. Belmont; 
3, 7 ap ere Back, T. Hitchcock. England: 1, 
Cap’ Hone;. 2, Hon. R. T. Lawley; 3, Capt. M. 
Little; Back, J. Watson. 


1900 unofficial, no challenge, Hurlingham, Eng- 
land)—England, 1 match; America, 0. America: 
ate reery; 2, F. J. Mackey; 3, F. P. Keene; 


Back, MoCreery, England: Capt. Beresford; 
2. ee i. Freake; 3, W. S. Trokannek Back, J. 


O02 Y (Hurlingham, England)—England, 2 matches; 
. America: 1, op L. Agassiz; 1, M. Water- 
bury; 2, J. E. Cowdin; L. Waterbury, i ie ee 
Keene; gag L. ratebury: Back, R. L. Agassiz. 

Cc. P. Nickalls; 2, Pp. xv Nickalls; 2, 
Ek. M. Freaice, 2, G. A. Miller: 3, W: Buckmaster: 
3G. A. Miller: 3, P. W. Nickalls; Back, C.D. 
Miller; Back, W. Buckmaster. America won first 
oad 2 sg 1; England won second, 6 to 1; and 


England: 1, Gane. “eH. 
BR. M. Freake; SAPs WwW: Nickalls: 3, "Lord Wodehouse. 
Back, Capt. J. H. Lloyd. America won first match 
by. 9 to 5, and second by 8 to 2. 

1911 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. apenas: rf “Li Waterbury; 2, M. 
Waterbury jr.: P. Whitney; Back, D. Salbuea, 

England: Ay Sapte Leslie Cheape; 2, Lieut. N. 
Edward; 3, ‘Capt. J. H. Lloyd; Back, Capt. Wiisou. 
America w ae first match by 434 to 3, and second 

vy 03 

1913 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matclies; 
England, ee America: 1, L. A ae ae } Oe oe Oe 
Stoddard; 2, J. M. Waterbury ir.; 2, L. Waterbury; 
3H. P: Whitney; Back, D. Mitiurn. England: 
1 Capt. Leslie Cheape; 2, F. M. Freake; 2, Capt. 

Noel Edwards; 3, Capt. R. C. Ritson: Back, 
oa t. Lockett. America won first match by 5% 
bia , and second match by 44% to 4% 

914 (M eadow Brook, L. 1,)-—Engiand, 2 matches; 
fanart: 0. <cgttias 1, R.. Da Le ir ca 25 
'M. ides delat In L. Waterbury; Back, Mil- 
land: 1, apt. H. A. Tomkinson; 2 ‘Capt. 
, Major F. W. Barrett; Back, Capt. V. f 
“Eng and won first match by 8% to 3 
and second by 4 to 2 

1921 Cangas, England) —America, 2 matches; 


. 


England, 0. as 1, Louis E. Stoddard: 2, T° Intercollegiate Championshi 1928): Penn, 

Hitcheoek jr.; 3, J. Watson Webb; Back, D. Mil- | Military College, 734; 4 

burn. England: i, Lieut. Col. H. A. Tomkinson: | Yale 3. oe Stiga trie Riad Harvard 6; 
HANDBALL. 


National Amateur Athletic Union Single Wall 


> aiepiaala held at New York City, March 3-10, 


- Result final round only: Schmookler,.T. C., de- 
fented Alexander, T. C., 14—21, 21—8, 21—15, 


pode 


WEIGHT LIFTING. 


National Amateur Athletic Union Championship, 
held at New York City, april 3-4, 1929. Results: 


118, Ibs.—Robert T. Knodle, Hagerstown, Ma., 
682 Ibs.; 2. John Eberle, Brooklyn, 605 Ibs. 

128 Ibs.—A Gaukler, German American A. C., 
a Sa a4 ig 2. Roller, Deutsche Eiche, W. N. Y., 


136 1 epic ON 64 B. Batchtell, Arcade A. C., 
Hagerstown, Md., 85244 es : 2. B. 
German American A. C,, N. Y +» 759 Ibs. 


Tamminen, 


\ 


Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wodehouse, Back. 
Btajor x a oes. won first match by 1 
and secon 

‘0 Goa (Meadow Brook, “L. 1)—United States, 
2 matches; Eng United Smug 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2, Thowss: tiitcneock 385 ,,Maleolm air shom 
pots Back, Devereux Milburn. land: or 4 

W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F. B. poe 3M or ‘ 
E G. Atkinson; Back, wis Lacey. United t 
igeye won the first match, 16 to 5, and the second, : 

1927 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 matches; : 
England, 0. America: 1, Watson Webb: 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock jr.; 3, Malcolm Stevenson, Back, ve 
reux Milburn. ‘England: 1, Capt. bsg tp 
Capt. J. P. Denning; 3, C. T. I. Roar i Back, ajor 
E. G. Atkinson. ‘America won the first match, 
13 to 3; the second, 8 to 5. 

International Military Title Cu 
(cup presented by Mendon tg iby: 
at Westbury, N. ws Arm 
British Army team, "107 12-10, oo 
Hurlingham Club, London, England, ws. 
team won over British Army team, 8-4, 


e S. POLO ASSOC. CHAMPIONS: 
—(1904) Wanderers, 4%; Fresbooters: ao ee 
(sib "Ranelagh, 734; Point b Judie Perroquets, 334. ~ 
(1912) Cooperstown, 9; Mawr, Ae (1913) | 
Cooperstown, 7; Point Sudith, 1D. 234. (1914) Meadow i 
Brook Magpies, ai Point Judith-Narragansett, oy 
(1916) Meadow Kk, 8; Conese a 


Broo! 

Cooperstown, 3. 1921) ‘Goan Neck, { 
kaway, 6. (1922) Argquting, 14; eadow 
(1923) Meadow Brook, 12: Bri », 


p— Winners 
(1923) t 


Army, 7. (1928) Brook; 8; 
wee 5. (1929) Hurricanes 11; Sands Point 7 
“Sentor—Discontinued since 1921. 


iron M 


Myopia, 714; mt Mawr, 6%. 
12; Cooperstown. . 


(1915) Bryn Mawr, ogi Y 


1916) Meadow Brook, 11 


Point Judith, 2%. 
Philadelphia, 334. (192 
9; Philadelphia, 5. 
hunters, 17; Ph pacels? U. Army, 
lawioks U: 8 ge, Se 
a 
(1925) U. 8. Ary, 12; Bryn Mawr, 3. Nigse, 
Se teumnees, 11: C1daBe oie Oke 1937) 0, Are 
on, EY le 
Lia) Old Aftken 12; Mid West 5. 


National Amateur Athletic Union One 
Doubles Cham mpionshtp, held at New York aa 


April 22-27, 19 4 
Result, final round only:* E. callow and Ss. 


Alexander defeated J. a 
icdh, Ae Bey, Go eo 4 


48 lbs——Max Rohrer, Cooper C., Broo 
got Ibs.; 2. Ernie E. Sundberg, Multnomah ao ae On 


165 lbs.—A. Faas, Coo A. C., Bi 
S85; ibs Horn, Geeman’ Aimernan Rrookivne a 
181 lbs.—Albert Manger, Baltimore, f 
E. Leonhard, Cooper A. ©., Brooklyn, ‘oo Bae a 
Heavywelgnt— Willy Rohter, C Nog ne: -Brook+ — 
ution ene, hk 


lyn, 1045 1 2. A. Rohrmann, 
W.N. YN. 836 Ibs. ann 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 


WINNERS AT OTHER NORTH 
Do gimourt cocker 
siecle Banter, 
r » 35.870. St 
Thistle 


ton Park (Arlington Heights, Tl.)—Th 
miles, Blue Larkspur, 126 Ibs, } 


Arlington 
1.50 2-5, 
¥ miles, 


agiac, 
Rees Seti 
-17, $8, a erry Circle Claiming, 7 furl 
Chute, Eskimo, 110 Ibs =e '8 100. Lasste 


1.49 2-5, 
Ibs., 
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AMERICAN TRACKS IN 1929. 


Bainbridge Park (near Cleveland, O.)—Ohto State 
Deroy. 146 miles, Thistle Fyrn, 113 Aa 1.51 Ea 


Woodbine Park (Toronto, Can.)— 
144 miles, Shorelint, 117 Ibs. Lz Bae 
Toronto Cup Handicap, 1% es, Sunfire, 


and: 
1-5, $8,55 
pearhead, 115 Ibs., 


r, —Frontter 
Handicap, 1 1-16 miles, Gaffsman, 107 ib, 1.44 2-5, 
Be} Devonshire Champion Stakes, 
Lady Broadcast, 107 Ibs., 2.03 3-5, $15,400. 
Washington Park (Homewood, -)—A: 
Derby, 134 miles, Windy City, 118 Ibs., 2.10, 
° 


470. 

Lincoln Fields (Crete, Ill.)—Crete page 
tet 

08 Ibs., 


e, pal 


TROTTING AND PACING ON THE ICE. 


At Clayton, New York, in February, 1929, U. O. 
Webb. of Edwards, N. Y., drove his horse, Northern 
Baron, a mile over the ice.in 2.0834,—an unofficial 
world record. | : 

At Saranac Lake, on Feb. 22, George E., a 6-year- 


‘old pacer owned by Jack Gardner, Springfield, Mass., 


il 
ape 


+ 


_ Two-Year Old Stakes, Pepperminto; 
Guineas, Taj Mah; 


_ nvershin; Prince of Wales 


equaled the ice track official record by racing the 


final heat of the 2:19 trot and pace staged by the 
Saranac Lake Driving Club in 2:14. 

Gardner, after taking two str. t heats with 
George E., drove his horse around the first'lap in 1:07 
and was clocked in 2:1414, crossing under the wire on 
the last lap. George E. left the other starters, Hal 
Boy and Alexander B, in the rear. They finished 
in the Order pamed. 


GRAND PRIX DE PARIS WINNERS—1 MILE 7 FURLONGS. 


YrR.} Horse. Owner. YR. Horse. Owner. YrR.;. Horse. Owner. 
2. Si eh ae eee eran < ee ee ee een ree enrich ee as 
1863) The Ranger | Mr. Savile. 1885) Paradox....|Mr. Bro-Cloete.|| 1906|Spearmint. ./ Major E. Loder. 
1864) Vermont. . .|H. Delamarre. 1886) Minting..../R. Vyner. 1907|/San SouseII./Baron Rothse'ld 
1865/Gladiateur. .|Count F. de La-||1887/Tennbreuse.|M. P. Airmart. || 1908] North East.|W. K. Vand’bilt 
grange. 1888|Stuart...... M. P. Donon. 1909] Verdun II. .}Baron Rothse'ld , 
1866/Ceylon..... Duke of Beauf’t.|/1889) Vasistas....|M.H. Delam’re/|| 1910] Nuage..... Mme: Chere-. 
1867|Fervacques |D. de Montg’y.||1890|Fitz Roye..|Baron A. de meteff. 
Barl....... ar.of Hastings. Schickler. 1911) As d’Atout..|Mar. de Ganay. 
1869)Glaneur....)M. Lupin. 1891|Clamart....|M. E. Blane. 1912|Houll...... M. A. Fould. 
1870|Sornette....|Major Fridolin.|/1892|/Ruell...... M. E. Blane 1913/Bruleur....|]M. E. de St.- 
1871) No race on a|ccount of war. 1893] Rogatsky ...|M. Webb. ary. 
1872|/Cremorne...|Mr. Savile. 1894| Dolma- Baron A. e||1914|Sardanap’ls.|Baron Rothse’ld 
1873|Bolard..... M. Delamarre. Baghtche Schickler. 1919) Gal. ht. .|Baron Rothse’ld 
1874|Trent...... W. R. Marshall.|/1895] Andree... . E, Blanc. 1920|/Comrade...|E. de St. Alary. 
1875/Salvatur....|/M. Lupin. 1896] Arreau.....|M. E. Blanc. 1921)Lemonora. .|Joseph Watson. 
876) Kisber..... A. Baltazzi 1897|Doge.......|M. J. Armand. ||1922/Kefalin..... M. Abatellos. 
1877|St. 1898) Le Ro. Solell|Baron de Roth-|/1923/Filibert de 
3 phe... ... Count Lagrange. sehild. Savoie....|C. Ranucel. 
1878)}Thurio.....|Pr. Soltykoff. 1899|Perth...... M. Caillant. 1924|Transvaal...|L. Mantacheff. 
1879|Nubienne...)M. Blanc. 1900/Semendris,.|Baron Schickler.||1925|La Reine|Baron J. A. de 
1 Robert the 1901/Cheri...... M. Caillant. Lumiere..| Rothschild. 
../O, Brewer. 1902|Kizil Kour-|M. E. de St.|/1926)TakeMy Tip|Sen. James Hen-" 
1881) Foxhall Mr. Keene. PAN Sob ss Alary. ag 
1882|Bruce...... Mr. Rymiel. 1903/Quo Vadis..|M. E. Blanc. 1927|Fiterari.....|M.P. Moulings, , 
$83)Frontin....|Duke Castrie. 1904) Ajax....... M. E. Blane. 1928|CrideGuerre|]Ogden Mills. 
1884) Little Duck. |Duke Castrie. 1905! Tinasseur...|M. E. Epbrussi.||1929)Hotweed....|N. Birkin, 


The Grand Prix de Paris is for 3-year-olds of all 
countries. The race dates from 1863. It is run at 
the Longchamps course, near Paris. The value of the 
purse in 1928 was $30,400, at current exchange. 

Hotweed, winner of the 1929 Grand Prix de Paris, 

won, also, the 1929 French Derby. 
Other 1929 winners in France were—Chrisimas 
Handicap; at Vincennes, Amazone; Grand Priz de 
Nice, at Nice, La Fleur; Prix du Jockey Club (French 
derby), at Chantilly, Hotweed; Grand Hurdle, at 
Auteuil, 0; Arc de Triomphe, Teddy, at Long- 
champs, (650.000 francs.) 

A brief but sensational career on the turf in Ire- 
Jand and England was closed by Trigo on Sept. 13, 
3929, when’ this three-year-old son of Bandford by 


' Athasi captured the Irish St. Leger at the Curragh. 


HORSE RACING IN 


— ‘uineas, Mr. Jewks; 
Newmarket—Two Thousand G a her 


Jockey Club Stakes, Cyclonic: 

Lie eatihe deg A West Wicklow. Cambridgeshire 
és, e Life. ; 

Ascot—Royal Hunt Cup, Songe; Ascot Gsid Cup, 

‘Siakcs, Lyme Regis 

(owned by King George); Ascot Stakes, Old Orkney. 


Trigo, winner of the Epsom Derby and the St. Leger 
last week in England, has been retired to the stud. 

Trigo won the Irish St. Leger by a short head from 
Visellus, with Alne Forast third, ten lengths back. 
The distance was 2 milt and three-quarters, as in the 
English classic, and ten ran, Thé race was worth. 
about $9,000. 

The Derby winner started an overwhelming 
favorite at 1 to 7. : 

Trigo closed his careef on the same course he 
started as a two-year-old last year. His owner is 
W. Barnett, of Dublin. 

The Argentine Derby (Grand Premier Nacional) at 
Buenos Aires, Oct. 13, 1929, (2,500 metres) was won 
by Lacio; 2.35 4-5. 

Peruviah[ National Derby, 1 mile, 2 furlongs, 
won on Oct. 14, 1929, by Lucifer; 2.05. 

ENGLAND IN 192& 

Epsom— Oaks Siakes, Pennytomequick; Corond- 
tion Cup Stakes, Reigh Count (American horse), ~ 

Doncaster-—St. Leger Stakes; Trigo (1929 Derby 
Winner); Doncaster Cup, Athford (brother of Trigo), 

Lincoln—Lincolushire Handicap, Elton. 

Liverpoo!—(Aintree) Spring Cup, Adieu; Grand 
National SteeplechaseZ Gresalach. 


Sas 


“ 
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ENGLISH EPSOM DERBY STAKES WINNERS. - 


(For 3-year-olds, colts and fillies; weight-for-age; | originally 1 mile, then 1 mile and 4 furlongs and 29 
colts, 126 pounds; fillies, 121 pounds; distance 


yards; about 144 miles in 1921 and since.) 


Jockey. 
1356] Ellington....... 
1857| Blink Bonny.... 
Wells. 
ells. 
Shee Custance. 
Bullock. 
Mr. C. Snewny..|J. Parsens. 
i 5 Mr. R. C. Naylor|T. Chaloner. 
1788)S W. Smith. .|Mr. W. I. Anson|J. Snowden. 
1789|Sky Scraper... .|Duke of Bedford|Chifmey, Sr. H. Grimsh'w 
1790|Rhadamanthus.|Lord Grosvenor.|J. Arnull. {|1866|)Lord Lyon. ....|Mr. Sutton..... ce. 
1791|Bager.......... Duke of Bedford|Stephenson . _ 
Batya Lord Grosvenor. |Buckle. e 
1793|Waxy.......... . 
1798|Sir Harry...... 
1799) Archduke. .. 
ai Champion 
. 180 ene. 
A 
ack tees) Lord Egremont. .|J. i 
tly eed aaa Sir H. Williams’n|Collinson. f 
Cee ee C. Wood. 
1810) Whalebone..... F. Archer. 
1812 eae Watts 
ti sce : 
1815 eee . Watts. : 
He Fe Loates 
1820|Sallor. - grates 
ustavus. “a S abet AB: i 
1822|Moses........ at : ‘ 1. Wood, i 
O. Madden 
H. Jones. ’ 
L. Reiff. f 
J.H. Martin 
aher. 4d 
5 
a | 
: : ei ...]H. Jones. | 
M i A k ; a | 
1836|Bay Middieton. pees ; 4 ‘IMr. 3B. doe... es 
1837|Phosphorus....,}L' ” Rant "IF Reitt. , 
1838|Amato........° “leinaea ¢ 
1839/Bloomsbury. .. . M. MacGee. 
1840|Little Wonder. . -Donoghue __ 
q Spee } 
tee - Donoghue : 
xy > Sgott: .:+|Lady J. Dougiaiss|J; Childs, 
rT Pe anely. . .|Tem 4 
: 
ue 
es, 


Mr. Gully. 


nd S takh 
1855! Wild Dayrell...'Mr. Popham..., 


* Dead heat; stakes divided. of Spion Kop; record over the older course, 2.34 4-5. 
Record time—2.34 2-5, over the new course, in the new omen S, 2 35 We), Cadtall Viaaaee 
1927, by Call Boy, and in 1928 by Felstead, a son Steve Donoghue won the Derby 6 times. 


—_—— 


r 


The eae Epjom on was run in 2:36 2-5. The | finished in the ruck. 
purse was $72,000, of which the winner got $57,000. The 1929 Calcutta Sweepstake, with three prizes” 
Trigo was s 33 to 1 bet. There were 26 starters in | totaling £135,000, or about $657,045 each; the 
the race. Walter Gay, owned by Lord Woolaving- | London Stock Exchange, first prizes of 


£125,000, oF about $008;375 each and tie paltie 
ton, a 100 to 8 bet, was second; Brienz,’at 50 to 1, | Sweep, in eda Faset Seats “e 
was third. Cragadour, the favorite betore the race, on abcut S450 700s ene hn tie poaia - 


v 


2 


af 
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BEST AMERICAN HORSE RACING (RUNNING) RECORDS. 
Distance. Horse. Years Pounds. Time. Track. 


Miles.| Furl gs. 
14 


Bob Wade............ 122 21 1-4 |1890, Aug. 20|Butte, Mont. 
33 PODER stakes cs tay te 105 33 1-2 {1906, Sept. Butte, Mont. 
1-2 PRON RRS oo tt Fen it 115 46 1-5 March 13/Santa Anita, Cal. 
fo or ee ee reer 115 46 1-5 Feb. 9} Juarez, Mex. 
41-2 Distinction PrastirutsnS se 107 52 2-5 10) Latonia, Ky. 
&8 Pan Zareta: . 2. 2s. 120 57 1-5 eb. 0} Juarez, Mex. 
§ 1-2. |Iron Mask Peat S 150 1 03 2-5 March Juarez, Mex. 
T3-4 gston 139 | 108 1891, June 2 Sheepshead | Bay, N. ¥. 
3-4 Tron Mask 115 1 09 3-5 |1914, Jan, 4} Juarez, Mex, 
6 1-2 ojum 117 117 1929, Aug. 31 Saratoga, Noy, 
7-8 Roseben 126 122 1906, Oct. 16)Belmont Park, N. Y. 
*] Roamer. 110 13445 |1918, Aug. 21|Saratoga, N. Y. 
i Cherry Pie 113 135 2-5 |1923, Sept. 3 Belmont Parke N. a 
11-1 Ce EF See eet 100 1 42 1-5 1923, Sept. 7|Belmont Park: x: ngs 
11-8 Hot Toddy....<. 110 1 48 2-5 1929, Sept. 31/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
1 3-16] Sir Barton............ 133 1 55 3-5 |1920, Aug, 28/Saratoga, N. Y. 
11-4 W a Broom If 139 2 00 1913, June 28}/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
15-1 be oe ees eee eee 126 2 09 3-5 /1908, July 1} Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. 
13-8 Man. RL ee aes 126 2 141-5 {1920, June 12/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
11-2 Handy Mandy 109 2 28 3-5 |1927, June 25/Latonia, Ky. 
158 fia OF WEP. Ce oo 55% 126 24045 /1920, Sept. 4|Belmont Park, N. Y¥. 
13-4 Chilhowee. ... 126 2 54 3-5 |1924, Oct. 18] Latonia, Ky. 
17-8 Jolly Cephas. . 95 3 16 4-5 1925, Jan. 11|Tijuana, Mex. 
2 Exterminator. 128 3214-5 |1920, Sept. 15! Belmont Park, N. ¥. 
2 1-1 War Whoop 96 3 34 1-4 |1905, Sept. 23|/Toronto, Can. 
21-8 Joe Murphy 99 3 42 1894, Aug. 30|Chicago, Il. 
21-4 Mike Hall. . 111 3 48 3-5 1927, Nov. 5| Latonia, Ky. 
23-8 Wiki Jack 97 415 1925, Feb. 8| Tijuana, Mex. 
2 1-2 Bo i EO Sees 88 4 24 1-2 {1899 18} Newport, Ky 
25-8 Worthman............ 101 4512-5 f 2; Tijuana, Mex. 
23-4 Just Right. =: .2.....- 94 4 50 3-5 |1925, March 1 Tijuana, Mex. 
27-8 en, Seen 100 5 23 1925, March 8/ Tijuana, Mex. 
3 Mamie Algol... ....... 5 105 519 16) New Orieans, La. 
4 *Lucretia Borgia....... 4 85 711 1897, May 20/Oakland, Cal. 
Sotemi. 71045 Louisville, Ky. 


*Against time. tOver old Futurity course at | was made by Cliff Edge, at Fort ci eee July 3, 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., 170 feet less than % mile. | 1911; the best English record, 1.32 4-5, was made 
Note—A furlong is one-eighth of a mile, 220 yards, | by Kepplestone, at Brighton, June 25, 1925; and by 


or 660 feet, or 40 rods. Hermos, and by Spionetta (dead heat) at Brighton, 
The best Canadian record for 1 mile—1.37 3-5—| Aug. 4, 1927. wf 
OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE. 
Age, |Weight, 
Horse. Years/Pounds.| Time. Date. Track. 
Min. Sec. 


1-2 Young Martin..... oath 2 115 45 1-5 |1924, April 28/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
; 4 1-2 |Preceptor..-.......... 2 112 51 1908, May 19/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
58 2 110 55 3-5 11918, Sept. 12|Belmont Park, N. ¥. 
2 107 1 02 2-5 |1902, Oct. 21|Morris Park, N. ¥, 
3-4 2 130 108 1904, Oct. 15|Morris Park: N. Y. 
2 90 1 16 3-5 |1906, Oct. 19)Belmont Park, N. Y¥. 
7-8 2 110 1 22 2-5 |1914, Sept. 12|/Belmont Park, N.Y. 
1 4 110 1 35 1-2 roe Aug. 28]/Monmouth Park, N. J. 
4 91 1 37 1-4 |1892, Aug. 13|Monmouth Park, N. J. 
11-4 3 108 2 03 3-4 }1890; July 17!/Monmouth. Park, N. J. 


*Against time,. Race horses make better time over oval or circular tracks, 
; HURDLE (STEEPLECHASE) RECORDS, 


: Age, | Weight, 
Distance. Horse. Years} Pounds.| Time. Date. 
Mtles.\Fur? gs. . 
ae sree OG 127 1901, June 5|Newport, Ky. 
116 votre i 4 132 1896, Jung = 8 |Bay istrict, Cal. 
1-8 6 137 1891, Aug. 5|Chicago (Hawthorne), Ill. 
5 133 1897, June 5|Ingalls Park, Ill. 
5 129 2 02 1901, July. 16/Butte, Mont. 
6 158 2 02 04, April 2!'Ascot Park, Cal. 
3-16 7 140 2 09 2-5 11921, April 23/Tijuana, Mex. 
1-4 4 127 216 1882, Nov. 9|Brighton Beach, N. Y. 
7 130 216 1904, June 21 pence Ty Wash. 
3-8 5 129 2.34 1901, Sept. 2/Butte, Mont. 
1-2 5 133 2 43 1-4 |1896, Feb. co Ba: Pate District, Cal. 
5-8 Sare 5 130 3 05 1-5 |1901, Oct. cago (Harlem), I 
3-4 Pilon aor Lee wletelt searenEy 143 3 11 3-4 |1900, May 28 WMiora Park, N. Ml 
‘Charawind. . iveget it, “O 161 3 41 3-5 |1903, Oct. 5|Morris Park, N. Y. 
1-4 SADY ESI... - 5s 5 ewes 6 150 4 23 1-2 1897, ane 17|Oakland, Cal. 
IMidweloyis . oni 4 158 | 455 1896, Oct.  3!Gravesend, N. ¥. 


LARGEST WINNINGS BY ONE HORSE IN A YEAR. 


p The largest total winnings on American tracks, in any one year, by any one horse, have been as follows: 
5 Amount. |} Year. Horse. Amount. 


prest. | Horse. Amount. Year. Horse, it. 
fe 1902. ; 6,140 
Daingert’ 1911..|Worth.......... $16,645 |/1920. .|Man o” War.....| $16 

Aj 1303 BY eireioan a ” tad 1912. Star Charter../1| 14,655 ||1921..|Morvicb.......; 115, 
19.057 ||1922. /|Pillory.... 212: 4 

‘015 ||1923..|Zev......5 LIED) 272/008 

4 4 20,195 1924... Sararen ape ane, 135:640 
_ 1907. .|Coli abs ia te 16 ‘ 25. .| Pompey 165 

1908. .|Sir Martin DLITT) 78%590]|1917 9/505 111926. .|Crusader .....!- =| 206s 


17, (San Ey. der 
. a Sag ertens 7137 ||1927. .|Anita Peabody . 
300: ote tee er ge 31680 1315. gir Barto 88350 |1928. [Eien Strung -...1 153°590 


- 


ma 


‘Happy Thoughts 
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~ A Mea 
PURCHASE PRICES OF NOTED RACE HORSES. a 
American, Foreign. - Foreign... 3 
Pr Gall Bove amen fcc [$000,000 - 
Call Boy aeeasiss sts ls $300,000] Clarissimus.......- 
SaaS Palatine. ---| 209, Port au Feu. 5 
Witerarlan efeak's Pass hs 205; Adsintiv, oe + eesae vic’ . 
rer O'Malley.......-- 200,000} _ Bona Vista.. ; 
ne Kno, pi teenie v5.0 etl 189, Pletermaritab’ g. 5 
Ovllene jas ot-'-on eS ess = 157,500] Nuage.;...5.+.---+-% 4 
Diamond JUpINEC,. 5 -- 151,200 Negotol Q4).. 
DETAR eee cab cess seinen 150,000] Filair.......... b 
Fair Playis...-.-e-0-- 100,000 ee OVP HE Pe 150,000} Archaic....... ae 
Tryster” SR. Pee 100,000! Ormonde.........--++-+ 150,000| Meddier...... : 
CATIGTIS. «cle 'a.9's 00:5’ +++} 100,000} Ca Sa “Cutie. Aer Sree 150, : 
90,000] Vald’Or.........- Cos 
,000| Apelle...... 


Sun Edwin. 


Meddler. . 72,500] Sceptre. 


Watercress 71,000} Sir Gallahad.. 

Campfire. . 70,000| St. Germains.........-- 125,000} Ormonde..........-.. 
Hamburg. 70,000} Biniou............-.+-- 120,000] St. Gatien............ 

Sir Martin.... +--| 70,000} Your Majesty........-- 112,500} ‘The « as 

Sweeper II........... 70;Q00| - Louvols..........+0502-- 112,500} Silvern...... 

Wise Counsellor....... 66.000] Ard Patrick..........-- 110,000} Carbine. ........ 

Colt by Man O’War...| 65,000 pales Sah ae giv ealsdena see 110,000} La bhioe Ee 
Playfellow...........+. 62,000} Lancaster. ..........+-+ 110,000] Aboyeur......... esese] 65,000 %& 
Hermis, .........6: +++| 60,000) D’ KeotW" staa’Gry « . en 109,200| H’y Of Hereford state Sak 65,000 
INECHOIBS! on. 60). - < 6:00! 0 60,000} Gouvernant...........-- 100.000}. Blair Athol. . a 

War Feathers..... «|. 55,000)> Minoru... 2... --| 100,000} Bronzino...... 

» Nasturtium.... 50,000} Poisoned Arrow. --| 100,000} Grand Parade... , 
Grey Lag 50,000} The Satrap. . 100,000} Bridge of Canny ‘ 000 
Goshawk 50,000} Warden of Marshes 100,000] .Argosy ......... -| 60,000 — 

ster 50,000] Adam's Apple. . 95,000] Kangaroo, -| 60,000 — 
Chilhowee 50,000) Lycaon............ 93,600} Ormonde...... 60,000 
K’y Cardinal 50, 0OOle-Feendals sca sennG es oe 90, Rosicrucian........... 60,000 
SANGO Ts. als a celayoeiae 50,000} Matchbox............-- 90,000} Caius........- esha l ovate 60,000 
Brown Sprhane Rie cwsel: bO,000) - Polar Star.w..cs-. ices. 90,000| Tetratema........... 7000 
Harry Mandy......... 50,000! Salamandra............- $3,200 if t 


LEADING AMERICAN JOCKEYS (EXCLUDING STEEPLECHASES). 


.-|L. Hardy. . 
. lJ. Inzelone 


EQUINE HIGH JUMPING, =| 
The record breaking high jump of 8 ft. 13-16 in., | Heart. Confidence held the record of 8 ft. 1-2 in, 3 | 


made by Mrs. Stuyvesant Peabody’s Great Heart | made at Ottaw: 
at the South Shore Country Club, Chicago, June | decade, onl: to have tt écligsed BY te cic anata 


8, 1923, draws attention again to this interesti of an inch during the past season. 


feature of equine effort. When it is consider Confidence dupli 3 
that the average height of a jumper is 16 hands,| N. Y., in 1916 th Dick this ium, at, Syracuse, . 
a leap of more than thirty inches higher, handi-| case at Ottawa. Prior to Great Heart's jump this 
capped by the weight of saddle and rider, con-| was the best on record for a public competiti 
stitutes a feat not equ ualed. in human competition. although Heatherbloom is credited with Dr | 
The eight greatest ie jumpers of record have|8 ft. 2 in. in a practice jump pee numerous — 
been Filemaker, Heatherbloom, Confidence, The | witnesses and there are reports of 8 ft. 3 


Rebar oh reise fone 

.|Polo Groun: i 
. (Northwestern, Dyche Stadium 88, ‘000 Blooming a Soc, ef mh oc ne ee 
Minneapolis. .|University of Minnesota... . 5,0 ‘Cleveland. . ‘[Dom 


The Roman Coliseum built A.D. 82 seated oa acco) 
At Buenos Aires, Argentina, in°1929, a sports 50,000 and, ol a ay a 20.000 lub. ; 


Wasp, Hercules, Ironsides, Skyscraper, and Great | made abroad. io. ae ; 
FAMOUS STADIUMS OF AMERICA, ¥ 
City. Location. Seats. City. Location. Seats. ; 
Chicago..... Grant Park (Munie)...... .. {125, 000 ||Princeton. . 
Philadelphia, . |Sesquicentennial,......... - pee ‘000 Cambridge. .. Harvard Universe 
Berkeley..... {University of California. 90,000 ||Pittsburgh. .. |Forbes Field (B. B 
Ann Arbor...|/University of Michigan.. 86,000 ||/Boston...... Braves Field (B. B. 
New York. ..|Yankee Stadium (B. B).. aN ets 82,000 |jSeattle...... |University of ashington : 
ota Haven. Sapa hy Bowl Sek 1) $0.08 ee orks Bos an Univ. bby Field.. 
Philadelphia.. (Univ. of Pa. Franklin Field. 2 76,000 Bt Touts... hana! Park to. (BiB pees 
Columbus. .../Ohio State University.......] 75,000 ||Morgantown. oe niv, of West Visginia.” 
Los Angeles. . Tos AG NGT TSE =e ert 75,000 |/Providence... [Brown University Pests a 23 
. [University of Pittsburg’ 75,000 Washington. . . |Griffth Park (B.B.). 2255127) 32'0 
:|Univ. of Chicago Sta tage iia 60,000 ||Detroit...... |Navin Field as "Be } uateacteptcell ae 
»|University of 60,000 |/San Diego... |San o Stadium 2.75277! 
Brooklyn. ... |Bbbetts Field (B. B.)). 77.7 33" 


, 
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ee WINNINGS OF NOTED RUNNING HORSES. | 


Cncludes amounts got also in second and third place up to end of 1928.) 
- c American. 
ee 8 
a SO EE 


Races} Win- Races| Win- 


Won.) nings. nings 
8 103,767 
24 | 103,405 Oren 
17 102,570 109'3 5 
fous 6 102,422 105,781 
17 102,000 105,650 
; 19 | 101,345 102082 
26 | 100/045 3°30 
soeaen 
291,275 ioleis 
,090 
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HEAVIEST WINNING STABLE IN EACH YEAR. 


ia = Name of] Amt. Name of Amt. {| Name of Amt. 
ey Wr Stable Owner. Won. |} Yr. Stable Owner. Won. |} Yr. Stable Owner. Won, 


- Dollars. Dowars. Doiiars. 
1902/Green B. Morris....} 98,350|/1913|Hy. P.Whitney ....] 55,056]|/1922|/H. F. Sinclair (Ran- ¢ 
1903) W. C. Whitney.... - 102,569}/1914 Schorr.......] 85,326 cocas Stb.)....... 239,503 
1904)H. W. Duryea,..... 200,107||191 Thompson... ..| 104,106||1923/H. F. Sinclair (Ran- 

edwell 71,100 cocas Stb.)....... 438,849 

.K. Macomber....| 68,578]|1924|Hy P. Whitney..... 240,193 

i 397,342 ASL, ROSS'S s one 99,179||1925|/Glen Riddle Stables..| 199,143 

_ 1908/Jas. R. Keene...... 282,3421/1919|J. K. L. Ross....... 209,303||1926)Hy. P. Whitney... .| 407,139 
~ 1909}S. C. Hildreth...... 159,112]|1920| Hy. P. Whitney ....} 270,675||1927|)Hy. P. Whitney. ...| 328,769 
1910/S. C. Hildreth... ...| 152,645}|/1921)H. F. Sinclair - 1928/E. B. McLean......| 234,640 

‘L 1911|S. C. Hildreth. ..... 47,473 cocas Stb.).....- 263,500 

» 19123. W. Schorr........ 58,225 


TOTAL PURSES AND STAKES ON AMERICAN RUNNING TRACKS, BY YEARS. 
‘Year. Tot. Purses. Year. ‘Tot. Purses. Year, Tot. Purses, 


Dollars. Dollars. 
906.......] 5,420,381 2,391,625 |/1918....... 
Zito s a. «| 95,970,004 2;920,963 ||1919... 2... 
1908.......] / 4,351,691 994,525 |)1920. 4" 
1909.......] 3,146,695 2,853,037 ||1921 13,935,610 
1910.......] 2,942,333 ,842,471 |11922. é reese] 18,332,362 
1911.......| 2,337,957 066,253 1]1923.... 1. ‘ 


_ $769,285; Latonia, $736,225; Pimlico, $523,555. 430,305; Churchill’ Downs (Louisville), $425,068: 


c 
Saratoga, $500,885; Lincoln Fields (Chicago), urel, $364,610. 
aica, $357,345; Havre de Grace, $339,695; 


 °$493,680: Fair Grounds (New Orleans), $475,480; | — Jam 
¥ tawinathe (Chicago), $470,592; Arlington Park | Empire City, $329,665. 


a9 - yi 
a. fi ‘ 


stakes and other purses, in 1928; Belmont Pask, (Chicago), $451,375; Sotterson ‘Park’ (New Orleans), 
La 


The juana .) track ut $973,475 in | (Chicago), $467,840. i 
28 Ne ean ee : Maeno $466,440; Havana, $466,000; Fairmount 


“$28 


* 


TROTTING AND 


| Revised by W. H. Gocher, Sec., National Trotting Assoc., Hartford, Conn.) 


TROTTING 
4 mile, Temple B Harvester. Aurora, Ill, Aug. 
5; hoe 


x tale, Ethelinda, Aurora, Ill, July 29, 1925, 1.30 
% mile, Queen Volo, Aurora, Tll., Aug. 5, 1925. 
1,30. 
1 ‘mile mots a ea Peter Manning*, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 1922, 1.56%. 
mile, in a As bitty Brooke, Toledo, Ohio, 


ae half-mile 190k. A i Manning*, 
a., Sept 
by a stallion, ie “Axworthy*, Lexington, 
Ki, Oct. 3. 1916, 
1 ae by 2 gelding. peice Manning*, Lexington, 
Be cin Gaining, ‘Trasty Brewer,Lexing 
two-year-old gelding, y Brew = 
ton, et 10, 1928, and Contender, Toledo, O., Oct. 
2 ie aoe. ld geldi D July_ 12, 
four- ear-old gelding, Doane, on 
1938, and Hollyrood Harrod (driven by Mrs. J. L. 


Dodge Lexington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1929, 2.0244. 


He Get. 8" 1928. 1.8054. 


ington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1922, 


1 le, By. a mare, Nedda*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 
4, 1922, 1.5834. 
1 mile, with eee mate, Uhlan*, Lexington, 
as at 9, 1913, 
taille, eh s yearling, ‘Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2, 1912, 2.1534. 
1 mile, as @ two-year-old, Hanover Bertha, Lex- 


- ington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1929, 2.02. 


1 ae, by a three-year-old, Mr. McElwyn*, Lex- 
Sky. , Oct, 14, 1924, and Spencer, Lexington, 


1 mile, bya Oe a Guy McKinney, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Nov. 24, 1927. 1.5834. 

1 alle, ea a scarce: Peter Manning*, Lex- 
Sagres BS, Oct, 6, 1921, 1.5734. 
: mule, by a six-year-old, koa Manning*, Lex- 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 


SE ee eee en aan 


~ 
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PACING RECORDS. 


RECORDS, 


— a eg setagy hos Ga bas Delmar*, 

mphis, Tenn ec e ; 

{ hile, to high-wheel sulky ty palt-mile track, | 

Peter Billiken*, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 2.14 5 
144 miles, Red Top, Toledo, Ohio, July 13, 192 
4 


ek 

2 os Peter Manning, North Randall, Ohio, 
Aug. 15, 1925, 4.10%. 

2 miles on half-mile track, hae Manning, Birming- 


ham; Ala., Oct. 23, 1925, 
ace malles, a Niehtingaie®, Nashville, Tenn. (reg.), 
ct. 20, 1 
3 miles in Tae reps Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 1, 1895, 7.1 
4 titles, Bertie "Rs Blackpool, Englandt, Sept. 
ei 1 
4 miles, — L., San Jose, Cal. (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1894, 10.1 
5 miles in Se half-mile track, Imogene Constan- 
tine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 29, 1919, 12.084. 
10 miles, Pascal*, New York, . Y. (reg.), Nov. , 
2, 1893, 26.15. , 
10 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. a 
(reg.), Noy. 23, 1878, 27.23%. 
20 miles. Pea Satay ga Boston, Mass. (reg.), 


Oct. 34, 1865, 2 
30 mil Gen. Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal., 
Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 


a PN as 


es, 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. 
50 miles, ‘ariei*. 
3.55.40 %. 
100 miles, SET Centreville, L. 1., Noy. 
12, 1853, 8.55. 
rotting eerede by a eet | Uhlan d Louis 
Forest, Lexington, Ky., 
ustina, ¢ 
Maud, and 


Three abreast: 
1896, 2 30. i 
" ‘Trotting record with running ma against yf 


Cleveland, 'O 
rour i 
1 mile, 
time, Uhlan, Lexington, Ky Oct. a 1913, 1:5434. 


The $36,739 Hambletonian Stake, the world’s 


- richest purse for trotters, was won at Lexington, Ky., 


if, 


Oct. 8, 1929, by Walter Dear, a 3-year-old, owned 
and bred by William H. Cane, of Hackensack, N, J. 
' The American Pacing Derby ($12,500), was won 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., July 16, 1929, by Counterpart, 


PACING RECORDS. 


mile, Directum I.*; Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 


1916, 

ifie Phil O'Neil, Columbus, Ohlo, Sept. 
21, 1925, 1.1244. 

4) malle, Mibatdote Guy, Aurora, Tl, Aug. 1, 


sulle, aren Grattan, Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 
1 mile, Dan Patcht, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 8, 


1906, 1. 
1 tlle, by a stallion, Dan Patcht, St. Paul, Minn., 


y » 1655. 
1 mile, by stallion, in open, Directum I.*, Syra- 
ee N. Y., Sept. 15, 1915, 1.56%. 
mile, by a geldi ie “ike Alertt, New York, 
N. Ww Sept. 23, 190: 
1 mile, driven by a dante Teniane Scott ww 
_ EB, Roland Harriman), Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 22, 


a ieee 
1 mile by fetiing | in open, Winnipeg, Toledo, O.. 


" Oct. 15, 1928. 
1 mile, 
Sept. 30, 1 


in a ke Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 


1914, 
LE retad by mare, in a race, Miss Harris M., Toledo, 
Ohio, J 3, 1918, 1.58%. 
1 mile, half-mile track, in race, Single G., Des 
vier Be Zowa, AUK. 26, 1918, and Winnipeg, Louis- 
1 mi le,” yearling’ iy, Rose McGee*, Lexington, 
aA Aug. 12, 1 19%. 


xe + ee pert cot es Perry*, Lexington, 

yr et two-year-old colt, » Galumet Adam, Lex- 
ingto, Ky Oct. 7, 1928, 2.0434. 

1 mile, ices ey filly, Silver Bells, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. + 2.0434, 

1._ mile Fe two-year-old colt, in race on 4% mile 
track, Cold Cash, Malone, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1928, 


05 34. 
“Linile b Lea reste elding in race, Red Plu 
Indianapolis, Sept. 9 1997" 2.0 e. ig 


an 8-year-old roan stallion. 

The Fox Futurity, Coney Island, Cincingaat O., 
Sept. 16, 1929 ($11,089), was won by S: ampson 
a 3-year-old. It was the first day of trotting on that 
rock ins 23 — A 

. <entucky Futurity ($14, Lag Ras 
Oct. 1, 1929, was won by Walter af 5 | 


1 mile, three-year-old, Hi land Scott Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1926, 1:5 5934. ‘ } 


mile, four- ear-old, act 
Mich. Aug. 5s 1914 200) Grand. Rapids, 


1 mile, high-wheel sulky, Dan Patch* 
“A +, Nov. 30, 1903 y ee 
Dan Patch*, 


Macon, 
Macon, Ga.t, Nov. 30, 


miles, Elastic Pointer, Kendall 
1, 1909} Ste endallville, Ind., Oct. 


4 miles, Joe sere a K 
Noy." Lee tears nOxvVille, Towa (reg.), 
10, 


miles, ‘aiareoe, an A 
1917, 12.0236 Quebec, Canada, Sept. 


PACING RECORDS—BY A TEAM. 


1 mile against time, Minor Hel Geo. 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1912, 2.03. : ae 


1 mile in a race, Billy M, = 
field, Tll., Sept. 24, 1914, tee DORR Me ae 


1mileina race, 1% mile’ track, Colleen and De 


Sheriff, Des Moines, Towa, Aug. 28, 1916, 2.07 ey 


PACING RECORDS—TO WAGON. 
1 mile, eee Patch*, Memphis, Tenn., Oct..27, — 


1903, 1 
T inde, toh 3 rae A 
ot. se ee e, Angus Pointer, Memphis, ‘Tenn.. 
Z 2 wl fee Dees Vallejo, Cal., June 23, 1869, 
(shen ee, Longfellow, Sacramento, Cal., Sept. 7, | 
Longfellow, San Francisco, Cal., Dee. * 


4 ‘mnties 
31, 1869, 10.42 
tady St. Clair, San Francisco, Cal, 


miles, 
Dee. 11, 1874, 12.5434. 


; *Agalnst time. {Paced by runner to sulky peer r 


wind or’ dust 
the rater, shield, the runner 


——. + 


first game. 
inning, first game. 


Grimm 3, 


Moran GNetionsl League). 


Sporting Events—Baseball. 


BASEBALL. 


The first baseball diamond was laid out in 1839, at Cooperstown, N. ¥., by. General Abner Doubleday — % 


The World Series baseball contest in 1929 was be- 
tween the Philadelphia Athletics (American League), 


and the Chicago Cubs (National League). 


The Athletics won 4 out of 7 5 games—firat (3-1); 


2nd (9-3); 4th (10-8 


Re: 5th 3- 2. 
The Cubs won only the third game—3 to 1. 


OOMPOSITE SCORE OF THE FIVE GAMES. 
Philadelphia Athletics 


G. ,A.B.; R. , H. ) 2B. 3B. H.R.|T.B.R.B.1.)B.B.S.0, Pet. P.O. A.) EB 
5 | 21 2 4 b c) 0 4 1 2 3 | .190/ 9/1 oO Fo 
5 | 21 3 5 0 0 2] 11 6 1 3 4) .238/ 5 O } O }1.000 
5 | 15 5 6 i 0 0 7 0 7 0 | .400) 59 2} 0 /1.000 
5 | 20 6 6 1 0 2] 13 5 1 4] .300) 4] 0] 0 {1.000 
5 | 20 5 7 1 0 2314 5 1 1 | .350) 38 1 | 0 |1.000 
5] 19 1 7 1 0 0 8 4 0 2 | .368] 13 Oo} 14 .929 
5 | 19 2 8 1 0/|-0 9 4 1 1] .421) 3 4) 2 } (778 
5 | 17 1 a 0 0 0 4 1 it) 3 | .235) 4 | 13 |.0 |1.000 
1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 | .000) O 0} 0] .000 
1 2 0 0 it) 0 0 0 0 0 1 { .000) 0 0107] .000 
1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1} .000| -O 0; 0}. .000 
2 5 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 | .200/; O 4 | 0 |1.000 
2 5 r+ t 0 0 0 0 0 tt) 4{ .000} 0 2] 0 1.000 
2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1} .000) 0 1 | O {1.000 
1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2] .000} 0 0}; 90] .000 
2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0} .000} 0 1} 1] .500 
1 0 0 0 0o;'o 0 0 0 0 0 | .000; 0 0}01] .000 
26 | 48 5 0 6 | 71! 26 13 | 27 | .281j135 § 401) 4! .978 
Chicago Cubs 
R. , H. ; 2B.) 3B. {H.R/T.B.)R.B.1.,B.B.)S.0., Pct. |P.0., A. }E.} Pe: 
0 2 0 0 0 2 0 2 6 | .109} 6 9 | O |1.000 
1 t 2 0 0 6 0 1 6 | .190} 8} 12 | 4] .833 
4 5 1 1 i) 8 1 1 8 | .238) 9 | 11) 1] .952). 
2 8 0 1 0 | 10 0 4 3°| .471) 14 0} 1] 933 
4 6 1 0 0 7 t i 7 | .300) 8 0; 1) .889 
3 6 1 0 0|_7 3 2 2 | .316) 13 1 | O jt.000 
2 7 0 0 1 | 10 4 1 2 | .389) 40 } 0 |1.000 
0 3 0 0 i) 3 3 0 3 | .177| 31 0 }1.000 
oO 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | .000; 0 0/0} .000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 | .000} 2 0 } O {4.000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0} .000; 0 0} 0] .000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 | .000! 0 0/| 0] .000 
0 0 0 i) 0 0 0 0 3 | .000; O 0} 0] ,000 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 | .000} O 3 | O {1.000 © 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 | .000) O 0| 07] .000 
0 1 1 0 0 2 0 0 2 |_.250| O 1 | 0 {1.000 
0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 |1.000} 0 0 | 0} .000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | .000) G 2 | 0 {1.000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 000} O 0| 0; .000 
17 } 43 6 2 1 | 56! 15 13} 50 2491131 4417! 962 
Heathcote batted for Taylor in seventh inning, “Heathcote in fifth inning, second game, Gonzales 


Hartnett batted for Root in seventh 
inning, first game. Blair batted for Gonzales in ninth 
Tolson batted for Bush in ninth 
inning, first game. Heathcote batted for Malone in 
fifth inning, second gaie.. Hartnett batted for 


ourth game. Hartnett batted for Malone in ee ieee 
inning, fourth game. Wal 
in ninth inning, fifth game. Eek 


batted for Carlson in eighth inning, second game. 
Summa batted for Earnshaw in ninth arr Seid 
ning, 


me. Burns batted for Rommel in seventh 


French batted for erg. 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS. 


Sacrifices—Grimm, Taylor, Miller, Boley 3, Sim- 


‘Inons, Earnshaw, Haas. 


Double plays—Chicago 4 (English to Hornsby to 
Hornsby to Grimm); Philadelphia 2 


um Gratlan 


: : Vv: 
_ Umpires— William Dinneen and Roy atlas Be 


‘American League); William Kiem and 


‘ Se: 


0 0 3 3 1 0 12 2 
0 0 tt) 4 3 8 1 0 


eta to Boley to yeaa Dykes to Bishop to Foxx). 


. +.G. W. L. LP. 
$ of 1 0 12% 
2 1 1 1 13% 
2 0 0 0 6% 
PLS 1g] 8 | bs 
i 0 1 0 2 


5—26 
1—17 


tolen base—MeMillan. 
Caught stealing—Grimm, Miller, Cuyler. 
Wild pitch—Bush. 
Left on bases—Philagelphia 35; Chicago 36. 


Philadelphia Athletics Pitching Records. 


H. R. E.R. | H.B. | B.B. | 8.0. { Pet. 

14 3 2 0 3 13 1.000 
14 6 4 9 6 17 -500 
3 0 0 0 1 10 -000 
7 6 5 0 2 2 -000 
3 1 0 0 tt) 8 1.006 
2 1 1 ty) 1 Oo } 1.000 


hicago Cubs Pitching Records. 


; Cc 
SES a CMa EC oKC TD s Woe af ea, IP H. R. ER. HB. | BB. | 3.0. | Pet. 
i 


Oo 1 13g | 12 oy 0 2 8 -000 
1 0 |i1 12 3 0 2 4 | 1.000 - 
0 2 | 13 12 9 6 1 7 1 1000 
0 I Ly 4 2 2 0 0 1 000 
0 0 4 z 3 3 0 1 3 000 
0 i 1 2 2 e i 0 ‘000 


Time of games—First, 2:03; second, 2:29; third, 


309; fourth, 2:10; fifth, 1:42. 


EBUSH Dede sissies ss 


fi . i 


THE 1929 WORLD SERIES, GAME BY GAME. ‘ \ 


FIRST GAME (Chivago,’ Oct. 8) 
Philadelphia Athletics 


3 AWB. 2. Re He P.0% 
Bishop, 2b ¥ 

Haas, cf... 
Cochrane, 
Simmons, lf. te 
115.6 ie eA ep se 
Millen, i. sis's0 oj «3 6 
Dykes, SDs esc. sans 
ip oo eee aa 
E Cy Dieovscrens 


Totals...seseeee> 34 


Chicago Cubs 


Aa is = | EL 
MeMiblan, 3b...... 


LeePapmccom 
wl odeoeHHoo 
o | HomnwoHoe 
S| com mom ete 
al wonocoonon” 
| comococoo® 


0 
° 


i] 
" 8 | coccowomm Hun mn s 


Cuyler rf..... 
Stephenson, lf 
Grimm, 1b 

Taylor, c..... 


GO, Dsei ots te SOASG 
tHartnett. 22005055 


* 

ie} 

o 

& 

5. 

=) 

° 

eo 

© 
] momo BoM noto mA iS 
| owoccccoccoomwt” 


§Tolson..... 5.0%. ‘ 


Ota Bich, ease 10 


. *Batted for Taylor in seventh inning. +Batted for 
Root in seventh inning. {Batted for Gonzales in 
ninth inning. Eee Jor Bush in ninth inning. 
Philadelphia Mea Di). 2 00 000 102-3 
Chicago (N. L 000 000 00 i—1 
micago, CN Ud itiam J. Klem (N. L.), at the plate; 
William H. Dinneen (A. L.), at first base; Charles B. 
Moran (N. L.), at second base; Roy Van Graflan 
(A.'L.), at third base. Time—2:03. 


THIRD GAME (Philadelphia, Oct. 11). 
Chicago Cubs. 


| cocoooSCCOSHOOSCS 
wl cCoooC OC ONMHOSWE 
wl ococcoescosccoone 


) 
rs 


, Baton. «| 1oL.) P.O. A E. 
MeMillan, Sy ‘seid Sich 0 0 1 1 0 
nglish, = . 1 0 0 2 1 
ornsby, b.. 4 1 2 2 1 9 
Wilson, cf 3 0 2 3 0 0 
uve rt 4 0 1 3 0 0 
tephenson, if 4 0 1 4 0 0 
rimm, 1b...., 4 0 0 9 0 0 
VION Osi news:s ctciss o 0 0 5 2 0 
Bush, Bese a ate 1 0) 0 1 0 
\ es ee 
PROLAIawen'cas 5s 34 3 6. 27 7 1 
Philadelphia Athletics 

eee RE BO.) Acme 
ee 2b.. 4 1) 1 3 4 0 
Haas, cf a5 0 2 0 0 0 
3 1 ce Rib 0 0 
3 0 0 0 0 0 
4 0 0 9 0 0 
4 0 1 2 0 0 
4 0 1 1 0 1 
4 0 2 0 2 0 
2 0 0 it] 2 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
34 1 Qual 8 1 

ea for ‘to aaah in ninth inning. 
Chic: N. L.).. iO 003 000-3 
Phil Eihin tk. Ta), 000 010 0 0—1 


Umpires—Charies B. Moran (N. L.), at the plate; 
Roy Van Graftan (A. L.), first base; William J. Kiem 
ty.. sh. second base; Hiliam H. Dinneen (A. L.) 

base. Time—2:09. 


FIFT H GAME (Philadelphia, Oct. 14). 
Chicago Cubs. 


: ACBL RE Pi0; 
MoeMillan, 3b....... 
English, 88........ : 
Hornsby, 2b........ 
Wilkon,:0f. 0.26... . 
Cuyler, rf.. bY ayaa 
Stephenson, i Tog Rae 
Grimm, Ib. ..... 6.6 
PO BSIOL Os cvs sie ss ace 
Malone, p.......... 


RE OCAIB. jie ster s 0.0 n 


3] opeoree ee 
i) | coorrocosS 
Cowen 
38 _ 

a | OPOM WE ROOD 
Sl cccooo mes” 
mlococooHoo® 


830 : Sporting Events—Baseball. 


me 


SECOND GAME (Chicago, Oct. 9). 
Philadelphia Athletics 
A. BUSS POs 
Bishep, 2b........-- 
Haas, cf..... Uae dis 
Cochrane, c. 


en EM a Sy ARG al 


Dyk nites See ae 
Boley, 95....0...... 
Earnsaaw, D......-- 
Grove, Dis wee ee eH 


wl rowooooocom> 


N| ~ 
| CONHONINBRHO 
8 5| coooeoso50% 


as) 


8 
8] coecccomawemaen? 


oH 3° 


A. 


Cuyler, rf., eS 
Stephenson, ‘WeAbe ss 


Carlson, p 
tGonzales. . et 
PLGRR I ocd vt hie’ 5 


a 
lSocooronmrognnel * Sl conwmeneno 


0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


eel SoOCCOOC OH OM HOOF (9) ol Cr OHONNNHO 


te} 
i) 
4 
ey 
+f 
2} 
0 
a 2a | CHOMOME PROP OORGUA: 


Totals... ll 
*Batted for Malone in fifth inning. +Batted 
Heathcote = fifth inning. }Batted for Car 


Philadelphia (a. Ld ah om Ms 03 300 12 


— 
B81 cocoscosccosooHe 
rr 


I 


7 
Grafian (A 1), second base: William J. Klem CN. 4 
ird base. Time—2:29. ws } 


FOURTH GAME (Philadelphia, Oct. 12). 
Chicago Cubs. 


A.B.) Rw a POs SRA ee 
4. 6 16 
4... °9° 0) i ea 
8! 4.2) 20" ae 
3), 1S 2 Sones 
42253 > 3 (OS Geen 
ee Ki 1! - SO aaa 
men 
3-10.04) ig 
3550 5 OA Oe 
0; 0)... 0 Oe 
0.0) Oe 0 CO ne 
0” 0. 0-9 0) ho aaa 
20% Oy 2-0) Oia 
0.50) _.0heo nr Sons 
cee > © 810) Bes eee 
Philadelphia Athletics. ; 
AB Re’ Ha PiOuwmas y 
Coo “71 phon ep ene 5 
CL gi Y 92) S00 
4+ 15> 2)u.9 200i 
5 2 2 0 3 0 
FN aE 3 0 
3° der 25S Or 
& 1 > doo) aaae 
oe 4 Leth 67a 
12. O-- 00°) One 
"0". *\Oree tp: Oa 
0 Oe 0 V0-oe Oa 
LTS Sr o'etoere ray 2 0 0 0 0 0 
TOVE, Die ods cy.e 20 0 0 0 0; .0m 
Tatalos. sas, oc deere $6 10 15 27 168m 
Philadelphia Athletics. or. 
AB. R, ae) 
Bishop, Whe sens wy a ots ‘ a 
Haas, cf.. 4-1 7-4 Sou 
SOS O2eGinae } 
a: } goa 
402 8 6m 
3); 0 <0.) 0) Saieeaon 
® i 3-8 3 $98 
alberghi ae 1 So 
TETONCD uy. 7 Aan ue i) 8 8 Fy 
— —- —_—_— o— «+ 
Totals) cee cee. 3 6 27 954 


Ma 4 ‘al J 
ih, { \ 
ey - > 
= ‘ re . 
ts . 
Sporting Events—Baseball. 831 
a i ae a a NE EE OE Sey | ee ets Wala) ER 
ae. ~ 
ig PLAYERS ELIGIBLE FOR 1929 BASEBALL WORLD SERIES. 
a x Philadelphia Athletics (American League) 
oe ined ‘ame. Position. Bats. ; Thrs. Het, Wet. | | Date and Place of Birth.» 
j Fe sbOD -|Infi L. gz. 08 160 |Sept. 5, 1899, Wayseabors fat 
‘ 4 R. R. 2 il 170 | July 26, 1898, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Hoes, R. R. 6.01 185 |Jan. 31, 1893, Niles, O.hio 
Collins L. R. 5.09 158 |May 2, 1887, Millerton, N. Y. 
James Croni 
chines Dok a L.-R. | R. 5.101] 155 |Aug. 7, 1906; Oakland, Cal. 
; yop te es R. R. 5.09 180 |Nov. 10, 1896, Philadelphia, Pa, 
f Samusi OXx R. R. 5.11 175 |Oct. 22, 1907, Sudiersville, 
Samuel Hale R. R. 5.09 165 |Sept. 10, 1896, Glenrose, Tex.” 
5 ter French L. R. 5.0734] 158 |July 12,'1899, Moorestown, N. J. 
; = ore L. R. 6.02 170 |Oct. 15, 1903, Montelair, N. J. 
pe tt LeBourveau. . Bowasc |). Wulos R. 5.11 180 |Aug. 24, 1896, Dana, © 
mund Miller Outfielder.....) R. R. 5.1134} 187 |Aug. 30, 1894, Vinton, Iow: 
a Simmons... . .-|Outfielder.....] R. R. 5-11 198 |May 22, 1903; Milwaukee, 
aoe Ss -|Outfielder.. ... L. R. 5.10 170} Nov. 3, 1899, ‘Gentry, Mo. 
rdon Cochran L. R. 5.1044] 175  |April 6, 1903, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Ralph Perkins R. R. 5.09 165 |Feb. 27, 1896, Glou ‘Mass. 
: m. Breckenridg: R. R. 5.11 175 |Oct. 27, Tulsa, Ola. 
George Earnshaw R. R. 6.04 200 |Feb. 15, 1900. New York, N.Y. 
Howard Ehmke. . R. R. 6.0234} 182 |April 24, 1894, Silver Creek, N. 3 
bert Grove L. L. 6.0244] 174 |March 6, 1900, Lonscouy Md. 
Jobn Quinn R. R. 6.00 200 |July 5, 1885, Hazleton, 
Edwin Rommel R. R. 6.02 180 |Sept. 13, 1897, Baltimore. Ma. 
William Shores R. R. 6.00 180 |May 26, 1905, AVilene, Tex, 
George Walberg L. L. 6.01 185 |July 27, 1899, Seattle, Wash. 
ll Yerkes. R. L. 5.11 164 |June 13, 1903, McSherrytown.Ps, 
’ Chicago Cubs (National League) 
a Player’s Name. Position. Bats. } Thrs. Hgt. Wet. Date and Place of Birth. 
Clyde Beck Infield R R. 5.10 150 |Jan. 6, 1902, Los Angeles, Cal. 
R. 6.02 190 |July 13, 1903, Texarkana; Tex. 
me R. 5.10 155 March 2, 1907, Fredonia, Ohio. | 
BE 5.11%] 177 |Aug. 25,1899, St. Louis, Mo., 
t R. 5.11 175 =| April 27, 1896, Winters, "Tex. 
r R. 5.11%] 175 |Nov.\5, 1897, Latta, S.'C. 
4 R. 6.00 185 |Nov. 6, 1901, Washington, D. Cc. 
R. 5.1014| 180 |Aug. 30, 1899, Harrisville, Mich. 
L: 5.10 155 |Jan. 24, 1898, Glen Rock, Pa, 
R. 5.10% 175 March 23, 1903, Waterville, Conn, 
R. 5.10 180 |Jan. 5, 1899, Akron, A! 
R. 5.06 185 April 26, 1900, Se City, Pa. 
R. 6.01 165 peer 24 1892, Havana, Cuba. 
R. 6.01 185 cet 00,’ Woonsocket, R. I. 
) R. 5.11 175 Bepi.9 1897, Fredericktown, Mo. 
: R. 5.11 185 iy 27. 1898, Neoga, Fla. 
4 R. 5.11 175 gone. 17, 1899, Anstead, W. Va. 
< R. 6.00 160 |Aug. 23, igen: Aberdeen, Miss, 
n R. 6.00 180 |May ei 1894, Poe i Tl. 
L. 5.10 155 Dec. 1902, P. na, Ill. 
; R. 6.01%} 187 Sept. bg. 1905, New York, N. Y. 
R. 6. 190 |Sept. 25, 1902, Altoona, Pa. 
i L. 5.09 175 |July 31, 1892, Terre Haute, Ind. 
R. 5.1144| 172 |April 24, 1896, Florence, Ala. 
R. 5.11 165 |March 17, 1899, Middletown, Ohio. 
‘! CKEAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Year. Player. Club. 3 Club. Average. 
’ i i Le eter oped te = 1] east 
f Pittsburgh...,} .334 
f : peer Piast oe 
5 .|Brooklyn..... ‘ 
ets Brooklyn..... -329 
423 New York....| .320 
‘ Cincinnati. ... 1339 
‘ Cincinnati. ... 341 
i .|Brooklyn..... <33D 
408 Philadelphia. . .321 
‘g ouis .370 
‘ «397 
F 401 
i 384 
: .424 
, 5 -403 
: Cincinnati. . 353 
.350 ae Re Pittsburgh... . -380 
A a», ais a OO 1928 Ho Boston....... 387 
.|Pittsburgh.... -341 1929 (unoff.)|O’Doul. . ..|Philadelphia..|__-400__ 
AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
Player. Club. Average. Year. Player. Club. Average. 
.|Cleveland....|Boston,....- -386 
intyrete 4 ptt Cobb.........|Detroit.......|  .383 
"376 .. -|Detroit <a -382 
"355 Detroit....... +384 
381 St. Louis.....]  « 
329 Detrolt....... 
"358 St. Louis.....] .419 
3. Detroit....... 403, 
"354 New York 378 
377 DPetroit...... .393 
“B85 Detroit 377 
% .| Detroit 398 
‘41g {/1928 St. Louis. ‘378 
139 1929 (unoilt.)|Fonseca . .|Cleveland . -369 
230 


i 


. 
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BASEBALL WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIPS—1884-1928 ys y 


G’'m’s G’m's 
YBAR. Winners. Won. Losers. Won. 
sane tebigaliai cece ats 

1834. .|Provid’ce, N. os 3 Met'p’t’ns,A.A.| 0 

185. Pay i ayes 3 St. Louis, A.A..| 3 tie 
1886. .|St. Louis, A. A.| 4 Chicago, N. L..| 2 
1887. .|Detroit, Ne enlio st Louis, A. A.| 4 
1888. .1N. Y.,,N. ee . (10 St. Louis, A. A.| 4 
1889.. a ars b en a) B’klyn, A. A...} 3 

1890. N 3 B’klyn, A. A. 3 tie 
1892. + Best OD Clevel’ d, ey L.| 0 
1894.. awh ey Balto., N. L ae 0 
1895. Maly Balto., L.. ae, oe 
1896. wre tt & Clevel’ a N. 0 
1897.. kien a Boston, N. L e! 
1903. . Laat 5 Pittsb’gh, N. by 
1905.. a a Phila., Ae Lu, 25} 1 
906. . .L..| 4 Chicago, N. poet 2 
1907.. -L..| 4 Detroit, A. L...} 0 
1908.. eke t 4 Detroit, A. L...} 1 
1909... |Pittsb’gh, N/L..} 4 Detroit, A. L...| 3 
1910. .|Phila., A. L....| 4 Chicago, N. Rep L 

~ The paid attendance and receipts i ‘ames were— 

see 50,740 (2195 738); second, 49,987 ($217,311); 
29,991 ($140,815); fourth, 29,991 ($140,815); 


ith, "29,991 ($140,815); total. 190,490 ($859,494). 


| Atten- 
Yr¢ Clubs. G.| dance .|Receipts. 
1903|Bost., A. L.-Pitts., N. L..{ 8|100,429] $50,000 
1905|N.Y., N.L.-Athleties, A.L.}| 5) 91,723 68,436 
1906} White Sox,A.L.-Cubs,N.L.| 6} 99,845) 106,550 
1907|Chicago,N.L-Detroit,A.L.} 5| 78,068] 101,728 
1908|Chicago,N:L.-Detroit,A.L.| 5| 62,223 94,975 
1909|Pitts., N.I..-Detroit, A.L..} 7)145,295| 188,302 
_ 1910 Athletics, A.L.-Chi’go,N. LI 5 125,222) 173,980 
1911|Athletics,A.L.-Giants,N.L.| 6|179,851| 342,364 
1912}Red Sox, AL. ~Giants, N.L.| 8 252,037) 490,833 
19138 Athletics, A. L.-Giants,N. L.} 5|150,992| 325,980 
_ 1914|Boston, N I.-Phila., A.L.} 4/111,009| 226.739 
1915)Boston, A. L.-Phila., N.L.| 5|143,351| 320,361 
1916|Boston, A.L.-B’klyn, N.L.| 51162,859| 385,590 


BASEBALL PENNANT WIN 


,.|Brooklyn......|101 
-|Brooklyn...... 
Pittsburgh... . 49 


rd -603) Hanlon 
.|Pittsburgh. ., .|103/36 


-647|Clarke 
-741 Clarke 


Clubs. 


.613 Jennings. 
.588|Jennings. .... 
-645| Jennings. .. 
-680|Mack 


00 00 GO 00 GO 08 00.00 60 G0 00 GO 


..|Philadelphia.. ; 


The two leagues and the two clubs, as 01 
tions, received, each of the four, $128,047. 
players in the two clubs divided $388, 086.66 5 among 


> AB HH BAS OUT BS 


MODWU UNIS CNIOPHIND tO mIGED 


them. The Commissioner’s share was $85,949 
RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1903. 


Clubs. 


Chicago, A.L.-N-Y., 


Boston, A. L Chicago 


2 
2 
Manager. 8 Year. Winner. 
Brees Cae 8}|1903. .|Pittsburgh 
right...} 6|/1904..|New York.... . 
HL Wright. -| 6/1905. .|New York.... 
. -| 8|/1906. .|Chicago 
.| 8]|1907. .|Chicago 
-| 8/1908. .|Chfeago 
-| 8||1909. . |Pittsburg! 
8/1910. . |Chicago. 
8||1911..|New York.... 
8|)1912..|New York..... 
8)}1913. a oe sera 
8}}1914. .|Boston........ 
$}/1915., Philadelphia 
8/1916. .|/Brooklyn..,... 
8|}1917..|New York..... 
8 +-|Chicago....... 
..}Cincinnati..... 
.-|Brooklyn,..... 
-|New York.. 
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"392|Moran- 
.610|/Robinson. - 
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OTHER CLUBS AND PLAYERS RECORDS IN 1929 
Player, Club. GAB. Re HER VATOUE ERS SE we ap 
yer, u A.B. R. H.H.R.SH.S.B.Pct}],.. 4. <=  G@ HBB.S.0.C.G. - L, Pet. 
O'Dou., Phila. ..154 636 149 254 32° 123" 2.400 | Mays, N.Y... 37 140 32 31 1 7 2.778 
Cvengros, Chic.. 33 15 5 6 0 1. 0 400| Rooth, Chicago.. 43 287 83 112 19 19 6.760 
Herman, Bkly 1146 569 105 217 21 111 21381 | Bush, Chicago... 51 276 105 88 18 18 7.720 
Hornsby, Chic. |1156 602 155 229 39 145 2.380 | Grimes, Pitts...° 33 245 75 61 18 17 7.708 
Terry, N. ¥..... 50 608 104 226 14 113 12/372 | Frankh’se, St. L. 30 147 44 36 (6 7 3.700 
Greetiwich, N.¥. 26 33 12 0 2 1.364 | Malone, Chicago. 40 281 101 161 20 22 10.688 
Mays, N. ¥.. 37. 33 12 0 5 0.364 Carlson, Chicago. 31.131 31 34 6 11 (5.688 
Steph’son, Chic. -136 495 92179 17 108 10.362 | Walker, N. Y..... 29198 55 65 13 14 7.667, 
Sera ihe ie de 1a 1 aegee eek ds a aes 
e Tae. : 24 219 43 14 . 2 OUR ave : 
145 5.356 | Hubbell, N.Y... 39 273 68 107 19 18 11.621 
; AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE. TT BBSO.CG. W. L. Pet. 
E G.A.B. R. H.H.R.RBI.S.B.Pct | Zachary, N. Y.. 26 isi 2834 7 12 01.000! 
Zinn,*Cleveland.. 20 41.7 16 1 6 0.390] Rommel, Phila. 32 130 34 19 4 12 2 857 
Fonseca, Cleve. .148 566 98 209 6 100 17.369} Grove, Phila..: 42 279 81168 19 21 6 (778. 
43 58 1 4 364 | Ehmke, Phila... 11 48 14 19 2 7 2 (778) 
8.355 | E’nshaw, Phila. 44 233 125 140 13 23° 8 1742 
4.355 | Yde, Detroit... 29 98 61 23 4 7 3 .700. 
: 10 .354 | Shores, Phila... 39 146 59 47 5 11 5 688. 
9 .353 | Farrell, Cleve... 42 255 111 93 18 21 10 677, 
8 : 5 346 | Collins. St. L... 26 162 72 46 11 T1 6 1647 
Combs, N. ¥ 8 02 11.345 | Heimach, N. Y_ 35 143 29 263 11 6 .647 
Heilman, Detroit. 135 453 °86 157 15.115 6.345] M’berry, Wash. 49 232 71114 16 19 12 1612 
National League. American League. 5 
| 
L { 
6 z « 3 g ° “Hee 
tS] tf -1S] .fal .18 =| -| .| eB] 2}S 1] a 
5 /]*|3|3)5! dig) 8 fg} 3 | on ASE UAL 
Sl cfslslxsiaz *| =) 43 2 ’ 
Ole zlala | Olm| Ea & &}Z/O|a/ElQ|Ola| & lal a 
9)12/15|17 16/14 15] 98|54| .645 | Philadelphia... | ../14/14/11/16]18}13}/18|104|46] .693 
..| 8|16]11|13|13|14] 88/65] 575 | New York. .:.: 8|..| 8]14|12]13]/16]17] 88]66| 571 
i3|..|16|16] 7)12|13| 84/67]: 7\14| ..|10)14|11/12|13} 81)71| 1633 
6} 9| . ./13}12]19|14] 78|74 -|10| 8{i2}..} 9}12]17]11) 79}73| 3520 
11} 5| 9]. .[13/11/17] 71/82 4/10] $]i3]. .|12]12]12) 71181] :467 
9}14}10] 9}. ./11]11) 70|83 4] 9/11)10/10). ./12]14| 70/84) 1455 
910] 3/11/11). .|14| 66/88 9| 6] 9} 4/10/10]. ./11] 59/93] (388 
8| 9} 8| 5/11) 8|..).56/98 4) 5| 9]11|10] S|il]..| 58|96] (377 
54/65/67'74/82}83/88198 Games lost’. 46169'71173181/84/93'961...J..1.... 
American — Batting — Fonseca, Indians, .369. | 


National—O'Doul, Phillies, .400. Runs—Horns- 
by, Cubs, 155. Runs batted in—Wilson, Cubs, 153. 
Hits—O'Doul, Phillies, 254. Doubles—Frederick, 
Dodgers, 53. Triples—L. Waner, Pirates, 20. Homers 

ein, Phillies, vo Stolen bases—Cuy ‘ler, Cubs, 43 


Pitching—Root, Cubs, won 19, lost 6 


Se eae Gy Sor Tigers, 
Simmons, Ath 


48. Tr 
Yankees, 46. Stolen bases, Tig 


ers, 27. 
Grove, Athletics, won 21, lost 6. 


RECORD IN MINOR LEAGUES. 


= International Legue. 
W. L. Pct. W. L. 
Rochester..103 65 .613 || Buffalo.... 83 84 
Toronto.... 92 76 .548 || Newark.... 81 rs ‘ 


Baltimore.. 90 78 .536 || Readin; a 80 88 .« 
Montreal... 88 79 .527 |) Jersey ity. 51115 . 
; American Association. 
Kansas Cit Mi 56 668 || Louisvin Ws 90 
a uw is. 
St. Paul... ¥102 64 .614/| Columbus... 75 91 - 
Minneapolis 89 78 .533 || Milwaukee. 68 98 . 
. Indianapolis 78 89 .467 }} Toledo..... 68 100 

\ Southern League. 

W.. Lr Pct. Ww. L. 
Birm: eas 93 60 .608 || Atlanta.... 78.75 
Nashvil 90 63 .588 || Little Rock. 63 81 
New Orledia 89 64 .582 || Mobile..... 57 95 
Memphis... 88 66 .571 !| Chattanooga55 99 

Texas League. 

. W. L. Pct. Ww. L. 
WichitaFalls49 30 .620 || Waco...... 42 40 
Shreveport. 45 33 .577 || Houston Al 41 
Dallas .. 36 .550 || Beaumont.. 37 44 
Fort. Worth. 43. 37 .538 |) San Antonio 2i 61 

Eastern League. 

W. L. Pct. Ww. L. 
Albany....97 57 .630|| New Haven 73 80 
Brid, oe 3 63 .591 || Springfield.. 71 83 

Providence. 81 70 .536 entown.. 61 
Pittsfield... 77 75 .507 || Hartford... 60 93 

Three I League. 
W. L: Pct. L. 
Vy..... 82 56 .594 || Bloomington ¥6 70 
Betis. oe || Seti 

° e p we 
memes 7 72 66 .522 Taniville.. . 46 91 


New York-Pennsylvania League. 


WwW. L. Pet. W. L. 

a Seen a 83 56 .597 | Elmira..... 66 72 
illiamsport79 60 .568 | Scranton... 64 75 
Parciibate 75 23 .547 | Hazleton... 63 74 
Worki'av's 3! 71 .518 | Wilkes-Barre50 86 

Ktehwie Valley League. 

W. L. Pet. L. 
Dubuque... 75 Bt .595 || Burlington, vy 63 
Waterloo... 72 .571 || Keokuk 9 65 
Davenport. .69 oF -548 || Ced. Rapids 58 67 
Moline..... 63 63 .500 '! Rock Island 43 83 

Piedmont League. 

W. L. Pct. W. L. 
Durham... 85 51 .625 || High Point. 67 72 
Greensboro. 83 sa oan Henderson., 54 85 
Winston-Sal. 77 ; Salisbury... 48 89 . 

a! nae League. . 
W. L. Pet. | Ww. L, 
2 pe ipa oA 45 22 .672'!| Portland... 32 39° 
Lyrn. 45 24 .652 || Brockton... 28 37 
New Bedford 34 27 .557 || Nashua.... 25 37 
Lewiston... 32 31.508 |' Gloucester., 19 43 
‘ South Atlantic League. 

W. L. Pet L. 
Knoxville.. 45 ze 634 || Spartanb’g. ¥s 35 
Augusta.... 42 29 .592 || Greenville... 32 40 
Asheville... 38 32 .543 || Macon..... 29 42 . 
Charlotte.. 38 33 .535 |! Corumbia,. 28 44 

fre ae League. 
flywocd, i 42 1598 | San Fran.,..36 48 
oc « 
Mass oma. 61 43 .578 |; Oakland, 55 49 
Los Angeles. 58 40.358 | Sacramento. 39 65 
Portland... 57 46 .553 || Seattle..... 28 76 . 


130. Runs batted in— 
etics, 154. Hits—Alexander, Tigers; 
Gehringer, Tigers, 214. Doubles—Johnson, Tigers, | 

ples—Gehringer, Tigers, 19. Homers—Ruth, 
Pitching— 
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oe a a pe aa at a ee aang Spat emanated heen ie ee 


att TENNIS RECORDS. > a 
" NATIONAL (U. 8.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS—DOUBLES (TURF). 
Year. Doubles Champions. Year. Doubles Champions, 
ie ke ae h 
1.../C. M. Clark and F. W. Taylor 1907-10|F. B. Alexander and H. H. Hackett 
1383-84|R D: Sears and J. gat 1911...|R. D. Little and G. F. Touchard 
1885...|R. D. Sears and J. 8. Clark : 1912-14|M. B. McLoughlin ae . fe Canoe 
1886-87|R. D. Sears and J. Dwight 1915-16) W. M. Johnston and C. 
1888...|O: 8. Campbell and V. G. Hall 1917...|*F. B. Alexander and i A. Cio ciesoricl 
1889... |H. W. Slocum jr. and H. A. Taylor 1918...|Vincent Richards and he T. Tilden, 2d. a 
1890...|V. G. Hall and C. Hoba 1919...|N. E, Brookes and G. R. Patterson > || 
1891-92/O. S. Campbell and R. - Huntington jr. 1920.._|W. M. Johnston and C. J. Griffin a | 
1893-94/C. Hobart and F. H. Hovey 1921-22|/W. T. Tilden, 2d. and Vincent eee 
2 M. G. Chase and R. ee Wrenn 1923...|W. T. Tilden, 2d. and B. I. C. Norton 
1896. ..|C. B. Neel and S. R. Neel 1924. ../H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey 
1897-98|L. E. Ware and G. P. Sheldon ir? 1925-26|R. N. Williams and yeas Richards 
1899-01/D. F. Davis and H. a rd 1927...|W. T. Tilden 2nd and F. T. Hunter 
1902-03/R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty 1928.../G. Na Lott, Jr., and John on 
1904-06/H. Ward and B. C. Wri ght 1929...|G. M. Lott, Jr. and John Doeg 
*Patriotic tournament without championships. 
/ National (U. S.) Tennis Champions in Singles , W. J. pet (1907-11), W. 's re Larned; pe 
prseiower te as 2: ears; (1888-89), | M. E. eye Se Williams: (1915), 
a Slocum; (1890-92), O. S. Campbell; (1893-94), | W. M. anes D5 ved i Willams: (1917-18), 
B. Wrenn; (1895), r H. Hovey; (1896-97), | R. L. Murray; (1919), Wwe’ Johnston: (1920-25), 


et (2898-1900), M, no’ Whitman; | W. T. Tilden, 2d; (1926-27), MR Lacoste (France), 


Boda We . A. Larned; ( 903), H. L. Doherty: | (1928) Henri Cochet (France); (1929) W. T. 
1904), H. Ward; 41905), B. C. Wright; (1906). 4Niden, 2nd. 
NATIONAL (U. 8S.) INDOOR TENNIS ,CHAMPIONS. ; 
YR.) CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. YR.| CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 
1900/3. A. Allen....|Calhoun Cragin & J. P. Paret. Rosenbaum. 
1901/H. Ward.....|C. Cragin & O. M. Bostwick. 1917|S. H. Voshell../F. B. Alexander & Dr, W.” 
1902|J, P. Paret....|W. C. Grant & Robert LeRoy. MS gs aum 
1903|W. C. Grant. .}W. C. Grant & Robert LeRey. ||1918/S. H. Voshell.. C. Shafer & Lieut. K. Sinith, 
1904}wW. C. Grant. .|W. C. Grant & Robert LeRoy. ||1919}V. Richards... W. z. Tilden, 2d & V. Richards: 
1905/E. B. Dewhurst|T. R. Pell & H. F. Allen. 1920 W.T.Tilden,2d W. T. Tilden 2d & V. Richards. 
1906| W. C. Grant. .| F. B. Alexander & H. H. Hackett ||/1921)F. T. Anderson} V. Richards & S. H. Voshell. 
1907|\T. R. Pell....]F.B. Alexander & H. H. Hackett ||1922|/F. T. Hunter. . oa oy Anderson & S. H. Voshell. 4 ¢ 
1908) W. C. Grant. .|F. B. Alexander & H. H. Hackett ||1923}V. Richards... Richards & F. T. Hunter. 
1909|T. R. Pell. W.C.Grant & T. R. Pell. 1924|V. Richards...|V. Richards & F. T. Hunter. : 
1910|G.F. Touchard]|G. F. Touchard & C. R. ae neg 1925 = Borotra..|Jean Borotra & = Asthalter. * 
1911/T. R. Pell. F. B. Alexander & T. R. Pell. 1926|J. R. Lacoste . ye T. Tilden & F. C. Anderson. 
1912} W. C. Grant. .|F. B. Alexander & T. R. Pell. 1927|J. Borotra. J. Borotra & J. Brugnon. ' 
* 1913|G. F.Touchard] W. C. Grant & G. C. Shafer. 1928|W. Aydelotte .|P. G. Rockafellow and W. Ay- } 
Joi or Pouchard|G.-Pouchard& WM Washburn, ||1929|3. B oe hu q 
, 1 ‘ouchar ‘ouc ashburn, - Borotra. .. Hunter and W. T. Tid : 
1916})R. L. Murray.tA. M. Lovibond and Dr. W. bas t 
INTERCOLLEGIATE (U. 8.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS. é 
YR CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. COLLEGE. ? 
J. 8, Clark (Sprin; J. S. Clark and H. A. Taylor (Spring)....} \ zw, ‘ 
1883 ear 4 Taylor Fall). H. A. Taylor and P. B. P Presb bres Fai... Harvard. fi 
184 |W. P. Knapp....... .-|W. P. Knapp and W. B fee: od 
1885 |W. P. -|W. P. Knapp and A. ee “gnipuen “Se 
1886 |G. M. W. P. Knapp and W. L. Thatcher. ¥ 
1887 |P. 8. Se P. S. Sears and Q. A. Shaw, Jr... \ 
1888 |P. 8. Sears ..|V.-G. Hall and O..8, Campbell. . | 
1889 |R. P. Huntt .-|O. 8S. Campbell and A. E. Wrigh -y 
18 F. H. Hovey Se et A. Shaw, ir., and S. T. Chase. 
1891 |F. H. " H. Hovey and R. D. Wrenn.. ; 
1892 |W. A. -|R, D. Wrenn and F. B. Winslow M 
1893 |M. G. M. G. Chace and C. R. Budlong., 
1894 |M. G. Chace........12.. M: G: Chace and A: E. Foote f “ 
1895 |M. G. Chace............. M. G. Chace and A. EB. Foote..........- ; P 
1896 |M. D. Whitman.......... L. E. Ware and W. M. Scudder....... t 
1897 |S. G. Thomson,.....2.... L. B. Ware and M. D. Whitman. ..:...:|Harvard. Fd 
1898 |L. B. Ware.............. L. E. Ware and M. D. ween Bf ooee pics Harvard. r 
1899 |D. F. Holcombe Ward and D. F. Davis........|Harvard. “% 
1900 |R. D. |B: Alexander and Re. Lieven... 202, Princeton. ee 
1901 |F. B. H. A. Plummer and S. L. Russell........ Yale. +y 
1902 |W. J.C W. J. Clothier and EW. Leonard. Harvard. : 
1903 |E. B. B. Colston and B. Clap Yale. 
thos = we a FS eo Bi G bes ae. Yale. 
. B. . B. Dewhurst an ‘ania. 
1906 |R. Lex Wells and Spaulding.- ie ren 
Pp. ‘ ies and A. S. Dabn f: 
1908 |N. W. H. M. Tilden and A. Thayer”. Ponneyweeel 
1909 |W. F. W. F. Johnson and A. Thayer Pennsylvania, 
1910 |R. A. D. Mathey and B. N. Princeton. 
1911 |B. H. D. Mathey and Butler. Princeton. 
1912 |G. M. . Church and W. H. Mace......... Princeton. 
1913 |R. N. W. M. Washburn and J. J. Armstro .| Harv: 
1914 |G. M. Church...... R N. Williams, 20, and Richard arte. -| Harvard. 
4043 Rs et Piles ca 2d. x ap Willams, 2d, and ey Harte.. :|Harvard. 
aera Ate aner an Harte 
1917 19 $1 rae roigniint and Richard Harte..... ....-|Harvard, 
arlan C. 8. Garland and K. f 
1920 |L. M. Banks. A. Wilder and L. W: lait cs Rom yale 
1921 |Philip Nee J. B. Fenno, jr., Ke 3 E. W. Feibleman....| Harvard. 
922 |L. E. William P. Neer and J. Davies,............ +... |Stantord, 
1923 |C, Fischer....: aed L. N. White and L. Thaiheimer .. Texas. — 
RSE Wee BOOED c's... srs eraie ce a tient L. N. White and L. Thalheimer Texas. 
1925 Hi G. Chandier....22222! G. Stratford and G, Hillis. California. 
1926 |E. G. Chandler...... ...../Californi: E. G. Chandler and T. Stow fornia 
Bg Uaralpes 222202 PSI TS BR eA ‘ease 
1929 [Berkeley Ball......... 2.1: ph Mokivenny ‘and Alan tierriagtoa. [8 


Eee as oe Benj. Gorcha Koff and Arthur Kussman, . Qucldenead | 
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ie - 
i NATIONAL (U. 8S.) CLAY COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


YEAR CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. YEAR CHAMPION, 
a RN Sea ae SS sear BMG PTZ | 


Dovsies CHAMPIONS. 


ee rae ney ed | Peder See Ba 
1910 |M. H. Long.....jF.G. Anderson-W. T. Hayes.|/1920 |Roland Rob 
911 |W. T. Hayes... .|J. Winston-H. Whitehead. ||1921 |W. T. Hayes ary cugnards. 


1912 |R.N. Wiliams 2d/H. H. Hackett-W. M. Hail. |/1922 |w. 7. Tilden 2d/R. Burdick-F. Basti: 

1913 |J. R. Strachan. .|J. R. Strachan-C. J. Griffin. .|11923 lwo alr: Ht. Kinsey. 
ioia [OF Gun Sg hector sag 923 T. Tilden, 2d)R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 

1915 |R.N. Williams, 24 a. % Church-D. tee: 1925 


W. T. r 
1916 |W. E. Davis....|G. M. Church-D. Mathey 1926 |W.,T. Tilden, 2d/L. White-L 
VUE 6! ele Re a eS aie C. S. Garland-s. Hardy. 1927 |W. T. Tilden, 2d] J. Trennease Taw m3, 
1918 |W. T. Tilden, 2d.|C. S. Garland-S. Hardy. 1929 |Emmett Pare.. |Gil. Hall-Fritz Mercur. 


1919 }W. M. Jobnston.|W. Johnston-s. Hardy. 
*Patriotic tournament without championships. 1928 Not held. 


Karel Kozeluh, Bohemian champion, defeated Vincent Richards in the third annual national | (U. 5.) 


professional championship, in Sept., 1929—6—4; 6—4; 4—6; 4—6; 7—5. 
NATIONAL (U. S.) WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. : : 


Se 1 aR See ee eee 
Yr. SINGLES CHAMPIONS. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. MIXED DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 
Pane SETS HART cc ei | 
1887 .| Miss ——_ F. Hansell. 
1888 |Miss B. L. Townsend. ; 
1889 | Miss B L. Townsend. 
1890 |Miss E. C. Roosevelt ..... Misses E. C. & G. W. Roo: Pe 
1892 |Miss Mabel &: Cahill. >..-|Misses M-isCenlll'e Shr Ase 
iss Mal ahill..... isses M.E.Cahill & A. wa Meliniey Miss ae E. Cahill & Clar. Hob 
1893 |Miss Aline M. Terry...... Misses A. M. Lh af H. Butler... .}Miss E.C,Roosevelt & Clar. Hobart. 
1894 |Miss Helen R. Helwig... .|Misses H.R.Helwig & J.P.Atkinson..|Miss J. P. Atkinson & E. P. Fischer 
1895 |Miss J. P. Atkinson....... Misses J.P.Atkinson & H.R.Helwig. .| Miss J.P.Atkinson & E.P.Fischer, 
1896 |Miss Toye H. Moore..|Misses E.H.Moore & J.P.Atkinson : .| Miss J.P.Atkinson & E.P. Fischer. 
1897 {Miss J. P. Atkinson...... Misses J.P.Atkinson & K. Atkinson|MissLauraHenson & D.L.Magruder. 
1898 |Miss J. P. Atkinson. . Misses J. P. Atkinson & K, Atkinson:|Miss Carrie Neely & E. P. cher, 
Misses M. McAteer and J. Craven..|Miss Edith Rastall & A. L. Hoskins. 


1899 |Miss Marion Jones... 
900 Lies E. Parker & H. Champlin. ..|Miss M. Hunnewell & ae Codman. 
7. Misses M. McAteer & J. P. Atninson: Miss Marion Jones & R. D. Little. 
1902 |Miss Marion Jones,...... ‘| Misses M. Jones & J. P. Atkinson... .|Miss E. H. Moore &'W. GC. Grant. 
1903 |Miss Elizabeth H. Moore..|Misses E. H. Moore & C. B. Neely..| Miss Chapman & Harry Allen. 
1904 {Miss May Sutton. -|Misses M. Sutton & M. Hall... Miss E. H. Moore & W. C. Grant. 
1905 | Miss Elizabeth H. Moore. Misses H. H. Homans & C. B. Neely| Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hobart. 
1906 {Miss Helen H. Homans...|Mrs. L. F. Coe & Mrs. D. F. Platt..|Miss Coffin & E. B. Dewhurst. 


1907 |Miss Evelyn Sears........ Misses Neely & ba Habs ip the eee Miss Sayres & W. F. won 

1908 |Mrs. Barger Wallach..... Misses E. Sears & M. Curtis....... Miss E. Rotch & N. W. Niles. 

1909 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss... ./|Misses H. Hotchkiss & B. Rotch. ..|Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson. 
1910 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss.....|Misses E. Rotch & H. Hotchkiss. ..|Miss Hotchkiss & ie R. Carpenter, ir. 
1911 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. .... Misses E. Sears and H. Hotchkiss: .|Miss Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson, 
1912 |Miss Mary Browne....... Misses M. Browne & D. Green..... Miss M. Browne & R.N. Williams,2q. 
1913 |Miss Mary Browne. -|MissM. Browne&Mrs.R.H. Williams. |Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 2 


‘|Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears. ... 


1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. 
Misses a Bjurstedt & E. Sears. 


3 . E. Davis, 
1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. Miss M. Bjurstedt & I. C. Wright. 


1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. ... :|/Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . .|Mrs. G. W. Wightman & I.C, Wright. 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman. .| Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein.. .|Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richards. 
1920 |Mrs. F. 1. Mallory........ Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .|Mrs.G.W. Wightm’ new F.Jobns’p, 
1921 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams|Miss M. Brown & W. M. Jobnston. 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........|Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T. Tilden, 2d, 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. G.W. eee & Helen Wills .|Miss Helen wills & V. Richards. 
1925 |Miss Helen Wills......... Helen Wills & Mary B petite FE nes Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes. 
1926 | Mrs. e ab. Maney. ep ee —— E. ito re it Poe ‘ eo Nira in Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra. 
Miss Helen Wills......... Ts. ¢. odfree ss E, 
gh = FEAR V Ey 6.5 abit teesa wats gtd At rsags ar Miss E. Bennett & H. Cochet. 
, 1928 |Miss Helen — Hata eX is Wills ee WwW sa ine ye es Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes. 
SO AMEN oi rs. M. Watson aban a: Tae 
Spo endian RAW. IS canis cow erads ts Miss B. Nuthall & G. M, Lott. 
if NATIONAL (U. S.) INDOOR WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 
YEAR CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. YEAR CHAMPION. DovuBLES CHAMPIONS. 


iss Wagner] Miss Moore-Miss Marcus. 1921 |Mrs.F.1.Mallory.|Mrs.W’tman-MissZ’'derstein. 
1910 Miss. ¥ ¥ Schmitz| Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. |}1922 |Mrs.F¥.I.Mallory.| Mrs. Jessup-Mrs. Godfrey. 
Miss x Wagner| Miss. Bunce-Miss Fleming. ||1923 |Mrs. B. E. Cole.|Mrs. Cole-Mrs. Godfrey. 
1913 |Miss Ste Wagner| Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. ||1924 |Mra.M.Z.Jessup. |Mrs.M.Z,Jessup-Mrs.W’tman 
1914 |Miss M. Wagner|Mrs. Weaver-Miss C. Cassel.||1925 |Mrs.M.Z.Jessup .|Mrs. Corbiere-Mrs. Endicott. 
1915 |MissM. Bjurstedt Mrs. McLean-Mrs. Weaver..||1926 |Miss Fi. Ryan. ..|MissesE. Ryan-M.K. Browne. 
1916 m3 Sot eee Miss Wagner-Miss Bijurstedt}|1927 |Mrs. Wightman..|Mrs. Wightman-Mrs, Jeet 
1917 |Miss M. Wagner.| Miss WeEne ae 1928 |Miss E. Sigoneay ign fi. Sigonene es 

tedt| Mrs. Weaver-Miss ; 

1e19 Mie ee Mrs. W’tman-MissZ’ derstein}|/1929 |Miss M. Blake. .|Mrs. Wightman-D. 8. Palfrey. 


’ 1920 |Miss H. Pollak. ‘'Miss Pollak-Mrs. Morris. : 
"it 1929 WIGHTMAN CUP WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL TEAM MATCH AT FOREST HILLS. 
United States. England. Winner. 


_|United States, 7-5, 8-6 
“| paes. States, 6-1, 6-4 


6-3, 
; ‘Tonite 7 eaten, 8-6, 8-6 
‘|United States, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3 
‘{Mrs. Watson and Mrs. Michell ipie.<'s nea England, 6-4, 6-1 
.|Mrs. B. C. Covell and Mrs. D. C. 


te 
_ 
© 
= 
oO 


Shepherd-Barron...........+0ee eae England, 6-2, 6-1. 
i sey thn . 4 Matches 8 Sets 71 Games 
oT ee Ee 3 Matches 7 Sete 78 Games 
aye! 'S OF SEVZN YEARS’ Preys 1923-1929. bay 
LZ waite Slice won’... EUETS OF Ceeries 27 Matches 62 Sets 500 Gamee 
fe England SOIT 1 felt ace ee WOE 05 Stats <i 3 Series 22 aaecben 61 Sets 486 Games 


DAVIS CUP INTERNATIONAL TENNIS MATCHES—CHALLENGE ROUND. 
Yr. | Winner. Loser. |Score|| Yr. { Winner. | Loser. Score|| Yr. | Winner. Loser. |Score 


July 27—-John Van Ryn and William dition € (0 3} 
defeated Cochet and Borotra (F.) 6-1, 8-6, e4; 
July 28—Tilden (U. S.) defeated Borotra (F.) 4-6 
6-1, on ae: Cochet (F.) defeated Lott (U. S.) 6-1, 
3-6, 6 


Austria, 2; lgi 

oo ar, 3; Chili, +05 Greece, gins 
1; Hu orway, 2 onaco, zerlan' 
vena Finland, ve Holland over Portugal, by 


econd: seat ph 3; Spain, 2; Italy, 5; Ireland, 0; 
Czechoslovakia, 4 eee ee 1; Hungary, 3; Monaco, 
2; Holland, 3; Bs So, Africa, 5; Sweden, 0; 
ees Britain, 5; Doing 0. 

Third: Germany, 3; Italy, 2; Czechoslovakia, 4 
f Bae at, ‘Hungary, 3; Holland, 2; Great Britain’ 
A! 
| Semt-jinal: Gee, 4; Czechoslovakia, 1; Great 
Britain, 3; Hungar, 
Final Germany, 8: Great Britain, 2. 
es pe 7 lat et Zone the United States beat 
5-0; then the United States beat Japan, 
ret sypen Cuba beat Mexico, 4-1. The United States 


\ 
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1909|Austr’lasia./U. S...... 5-0 ||/1922/0. 8.....- Australia..| 4-1 
ion Austr’lasia.|/U. 8. ..... 5-0 ||1923|/0. 8S. ..... Australia. .| 41 
1912|British.... Austr’ —_ 8-2 1/1924/0. S...... fed man 5 5-0 
1913/U. S...... Bri 3-2 |11925)U. S...... ..-.| &0 
1914|Austr’lasia.|U. s eck re 3-2 ||1926)U. S...... 
1919|Austr’lasia.|British....| 4-1 ||1927|France.... 

1920|\U. 8...... Austr’lasia.| 5-0 ||1928/France.... 

I9ZMIUL Saw k's Japan..... 5-0 [11929|France....|U 


then “ Cuba, 5-0. 
The United States team next beat Cees 5-0, 
only to oh beaten by France, 3-2, in the end. 


English Championships—M en’s Singles—Henri 
Cochet, France; Men’s Doubles—Wilmer Allison and 
John Van Ryn, United States; Women’s Singles— 
Miss Helen Wills, United States; Women’s Doubles— 
Mrs. Phoebe Watson and Mrs. Peggy Saunders 
Michell, England; Mized Doubles-—Mise ¥ Helen Wills 
and Frank Hunter, United States. 


French Cham is ploneh ee eae Singles—Rene 
Lacoste, France; Men’s Doubles—Rene Lacoste and 
Jean Borotra, France; Women’s Singles—Miss Helen 
Wills, United States: Women’s Doubles—Senorita 
De Alvarez, Spain, and Miss Kea Bouman, 
Hovland: Mized Doubdles—Miss Lileen Bennett, 
England, and Henri Cochet, France. ~ 
International Matches (at Mexico Cit 


be Be 
1929)—Jack Van Ryn, of East Orange, de 
feated Ben Gorchakoff, of San Francisco, U. S e0 


collegiate doubles champion, in the fifth Mexican 

national ger rage while Miss Marion Williams, 

a La Jolla, Calif., defeated Miss Marjorie Gladman, 
f Los Angeles, intercollegiate doubles champion of 

the United States, in two straight sets. The score 

in the Van Ryn-Gorchakoff final was 63; 4—6, 

a oo SE - In the Williams-Gladman match 
was 7—5, 7—5. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


Stnples—(1892) R. D. Sears; (1893) Fiske Warren; 
* (1894-95) B. S. de Garmendia; (1896) L. M. Stock- 
ton; (1897) G. R. Fearing jr.; (1898-99) L. M. 
Stockton; (1900) E. H. Miles; (1901-04) Joshua 
Crane jr.; (1905) C. E. Sands; (1906-25) Jay Gould; 


(1926) C. S. Cutting; (1927) G. D. Huban; (1928-'29) 
H. Morgan. 

Doubdbles—(1916) Jay oe W. H. T. Huhn; 
(1920-24) eS Gould, W. Wear; (1925) Ful n 
Cutting, Cutting; (1928) ie oni J. W. 
Wear; 1928 So) J. Gould, . Wright. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR RACQUET CHAMCTONS: 


(1890-91) B. 8. de Garmendia; (1892) J. S.} 
Tooker; (1893-94) B. S. de Garmendia; (1895) 
J. S. Tooker; (1896-97) B. S. de Garmendia; (1898) 
F. F. Rolland, Canada; (1899) Q. A. Shaw jr. 

(1900) E. Mer Gog 76 England; (1901) Q. A. Shaw 
ir; Aa eae Mackay; xtaOG) Payne Whitney; 
(1904) G. B. " Brooke: el 95) Waterbury; (1908) 
apes Fineke (1908) Q. A. 

McCormick: a Q. A. 
R. Fincke; (1913-14) L Water- 
» Pell; (1916) S. G. Mortimer; 


Cc. C. Pell; (i926 ) 8. G Mortimer; (1927 NG . 
Pas sae Cc, Pell; (1929) H. D. Shel roy 
Gol beige Winners—(1911- 12) J. one. 
lass 13) H. F. MeCormick; (oit2s) Cc. 


Fell, (1928) Ss. G. Sn Som, (1925) C. C. B 


27) A . Pell; (1928) S 


P 
Nattonal Doubdles Peta ae Gard- 
(1888) 2 ICG. K Simpsone Ge A. Benes & nicriiner 
pson, ruce 
C. Pell and S. G. Mortimer. ee ; 


: NATIONAL AMATEUR SQUASH (TENNIS) CHAMPIONS. 


(1922-12) Dr. Alf. Stillman 2d; ‘i 13) Geo. 
de ee Wag Dr. aa Stillman’ 2 on) ge W. 
inston 


1918) 
Appa hos dng ont; ig) Fincke: a tides} 


R. L. Farrelly; (1925 we = 192! 
Hyde; tioa7 bs 0) Re a4 asa 


Squash havquecay 2526 We. Dixon; (1 
cate Ro th (1928) ere wet 4. (1930) 


SKI JUMPING. 


mitthcs preetlanero, Vt., on Feb. 22, 1929, Strand 
elson of the Greenfield (Mass.) Outing Club 
was crowned the new national senior ski jumping 
champion, wresting the title from Lars Haugen of 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Athletic Club in the National 
Ski Association oa fonships conducted by the 
Brattleboro Outing C 
Mikkelson jumped vi and 131 feet while Haugen’s 
two ju: [Ph mps measured 136 and 130 feet. 

e jumpers were rated on both form and distance, 
the percentages being based on the new international 
metric system. About 3,500 attended the events. 

The Class B titie went to Guttorm Paulsen ot the 
Norge Ski Club of Chicago, who jumped 132 and 127 
feet. Ray Mikkelson of the same club was second. 
ut isa brother of the Class A winner. 

Casper 
after as likely winner of the Class A title but he fell 
er Jumping 155 feet, pad sprained a shoulder. He 
did not compete further. 


Oimen of the Norge Ski Club was looked | 


Alfred Olsen of the Swedish Ski Club onitecoted a 
field of nine entries and captured the interstate ski 
jumping tournament with 19.06 points. The event, 
which was contested under ideal weather conditions 
Ke: e ahenaeeers chute on the slope of Bear Mountain, 


. Gendron, also of the Swedish wh Ski Club, who 
ts, shared with 


eet. Gendron jumped this distance 
a while Oisen aid ou Hot a ae 


Eight of the nine starters finished the i aunt. 


Seer 


wigs Mortimer; ose} 


~ 


pitta 
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“ GOLF RECORDS. 

; AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 

| SSeS SS, | S| Le 
i896 HR Rawlins... |c. CS M'don *donald|Mis.G.S. Brown| 1913 i = Quimet.a ns Dd: ia veet Glad: Wnserote, 


Fr 
1896/Jos. Foulis,....|H.J. Whigham/Beatrix Hoyt. |/1914|/W. CG. Hagen. _|Fr. Ouimet..../Mrs.H. Jackson. 
1897|Jos. Floyd.....|H. J. Whigham|Beatrix Hoyt. |/1915/J. D. Travers. ||R.A. Gardner.|Mrs. C.V’rbeck. 
4 9 : ----|E. S. Douglas. |Beatrix Hoyt. |/1916/Ch. Evans, Jr. .|Ch. Evans, Jr.|Alexa Stirling. 
1899/W. Smith..... H M.Har’man/Ruth Underhill. |/1917/J. es No match. 
1 J. Travis. .|F. C. Griscom.. No match. 
J Travis. .|Genev. Hecker. F 
. N. James.../Genev. Hecker. 5 
7. J. Travis. .|Bess. Anthony. |/1921/Jas. Barnes. . ae Guilford: . //M. Hollins. 


1908 W. Anderson. -|H. C. Egan. ..|Georg. Bishop. ||1922|/G. Sarazen.. J, Sweetser....|G. Collett. 
1905|W. Anderson. .}H. C. Egan. ..|/Paul. MacKay. ||1923/R. T. Jones, Jr.|M.R.Marston.|E. Cummings. 
1906/Alex Smith. B. M, Byers. .|/Har. S. Curtis. ||1924/C. Walker ..... R. T. Jones, Jr|Mrs. D.C. Hurd. 
1907/Alex. Ross..... J. D. Travers..|Marg. Curtis. 1925|W. Macfarlane. ye T. Jones, “r.|G. Collett. 
1908) Fred. McLeod. ./J. D. Travers..|Cath. C. Harley.|/1926|R. T. Jones, TAG . Von Elm,..|Mrs. G, Stetson. 
1909/Geo. Sargent...|R. A. Gardner| Dor. Campbell. ||1927|/T. Armour... ..{R. T. Jones, Jr. cake M. Horn. 
1910| Alex. Smith... |W. C. Founes..|Dor. Campbell. }|1928/T. Farrell .... . R.T. Jones, Jr.|G. Collett. 
1911/J.J.McDermott!/H H 


Hilton..i Marg. Curtis. 1929|R. T. Jones, Jr. |H. R John’n, Jr.\G. Collett. 
en a ne eee 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS. 
Western Amateur. Metropolitan Amateur. 


Women. Men. Women. * 


aN Alex: Smith. - 


W. Anderson... Fr. ee ey 
Arthur Smit eat C. L. Dering. 
Robe Simp :|H. C. Eg sities opie HA 
Fe t. m....)/H. C. ag ench......% 
oh. iRbebertas. 3 ..|Mrs. W F. Anderson|C. H. Seely 
..|W. Anderson. .| Vic. Llewellyn.. ...{W 
o ..|C. Evans, Jr..... Mrs. Th. Hatris... 3 
. .-|R. Simpson....... Car. Painter. . 
firey tec” -|Cor. Painter... 
.-|J. J. McDermott elmer. ....... 
.-|/3. M. ioe! ae ts. H. Hammond. 
..|/T. J. McNamara, E. Rosenthal...... 
.-|W. Hagen.... Mrs. F. C. Letts. 
a .-/J. M. Barnes...... BB, Bs CPA eo sate Vids shes 
5 .-|No match..... El. Rosenthal. ....]..........2. 
- ..|J. M. Barnes.. rs. Perry Fisk 
..|J. Hutchinson Mrs. F. C. Letts,Jr. 
..|W. Hagen... Mrs. Melvin sca 
..|M. Brady.. a: ak. eae er 
..|J. Hutchinso: .|Miss urns. WY 3 : 
Wr Mat Lee Seen |W. M. Reekie M. Hol 
: PIM. Smith. |). 2.27 L, Reinhart|J. Sweeteer......., Mise MR Jenney. 
* ‘1/W. Hagen....22 21: W. M. Reekie. 2. : Miss M. Orcutt. , 
4 Li)W. Hagen.. 23520 1/B. Stein. .22....../Mrs. H. Pressler...|E. Driggs......... Miss M. Orcutt 
if |1|A. Espinosa.......|Frank Dolp.......|Mrs. H. Pressler...|G. Homans....... iss M. Orcutt. 
ote Amour.......-'s ‘IM. J. McCarthy, Jr.{Miss M. Orcutt, 


Eastern 
Women’s. 


Miss Fanny Osgood. 
Miss Mary B. Adams. 


. Jackson. 


\. Gavin. 


Zomn> soma a es 


was i PER Mero ees Vane 
.|Robert McKee........ Wad. sone pli ne Sa 


eae el 


; Held...... ii Jeeta Perry Waele. ye jd 
P Hee Henry R. Wenzler..... 
G. Crismann 


oi Bsr E. J. SO ee 3 
El J. Wright, Jr........1R. 


ae sitet, cup, Pro Team Match—England 7; United 


‘|Miss M. Orcutt. 


he en—A, Room (Compston); Amateur, 
J. Fre o. (U. 8.);_R. Fletcher erat 
German Open—P. aliss (H. Smith). 


collegiate Championships—individual, sof Ay- ‘Ammateur—_A. Yates (N. Newto : 
_ cock (it Marshall Forrest oes Team, Princeton. se ea C. Gosling (N. WN. Tickaveoals 
Public Course Gaamyensity 0. thlagiaks Canadian Women's Open—Miss it en Hicks (Miss 


_ (Sonerant). Edith Quier). 
ie ae 


Year. Winner. Year. Winner. Year. é Winner. ee Year. Winner. 
yb a ‘hinson. 1896./F. G. Tait. 1905.|A. G, Barry. 1920.|C. Tolley. 

13%: B. Butea ~ 897.|A. J. T. Allan. 1906 .|Jas. Robb. 1921.|W. Hunter. 
1889.|J. E. Laidlay Reee re Sate aoe: = > Jr. hoe a Meare 
Bh i .| J. Ball, Jr. .|E. A. |R. 4 
1801. y Ball ddiay 1900./H. H. Hilton. 1909.|R. Maxwell 1924.|B. W. Holderness = 

1892.|J. Ball, Jr. 901.|/H. H. Hilton. 1910./J. Ball. 1925.|R. Harris. 
1893.|Peter Andefson. 1902.|C. Hutchings. 1911.|H. H. Hilton. 1926. |J. Sweetser (U. S.) 
1894.|J. Ball, Jr. 903.|R. Maxwell. 1912.|J. Ball, 1927.|Dr. W. Tweddell. 
1895.|L. B. Melville, 1904.|W. J. Travis (U. S.)||1913.|H. H. Hilton. 1928.|T. P. Perkins. 


BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


Sporting Events—Golf. 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


hp. 


1929. |G. Tolley. 


SLED DOG RACES IN 1929. 


American Dog Derby—At Ashton, Idaho, on 
Feb. 22, Fred Printz of Cascade, Idaho, won the 
American Dog Derby in 1 hour 58 minutes 19 seconds 
for the 25-mile course. 

Delbert Groom of Rigby, Idaho, was second in 2 

’ hours 5 minutes 37 seconds, and Warren Brown of 
McCall, Idaho, was third, in 2 hours 7 minutes 57 


onds. 
At Colebrook, N. H., Feb. 22, Roland Lombard of 
j [if eee Me., was declared winner of the two-day 
sled dog race after his team had won first place in 
the second eighteen-mile-leg run. The time for 
Lombard’s team for the thirty-six miles was 2 hours 
26 minutes 29 seconds. 

Harold Pendergast of North Conway won second 
SL tea His team’s time was 2 hours 29 minutes 27 
seconds. 

Eastern International— An American from 
Alaska drove a team of seven Siberian sled dogs down 
Grande Allée, Quebec, Feb, 23, and won the Eastern 
International race and broke the record for the 123- 
P Roontiard Seprela, grim after th f tryt 

eonhar ppala, grim after three years o: ing, 
not only beat young Emil St. Godard of Manitoba 
by about one hour but beat St. Godard’s record to 
prove not only victory but the right to be king of the 
course. 


It was the first time an American had won the 
race since it was moved to Quebec in 1923 from New _ 


Hampshire. 


St. Godard was third. Frank Dupuis of Quebec 

Seppala’s Siberians were fresh, 
in the opinion of the, judges. They were so fresh 
that they received the condition prizes as wellas the — 


took second place. 


prize for speed. 


Seppala started with seven dogs and he fini i: 
with seven. He drove with hardly a word and eae Pe 


out a whip. 


For the first time an American made his speech 
as Seppala took the $1,000 and the cup. The drivers 
and the total sang for meh ee were as follows: 

¢ vi 


Drivers 8. ers H.M.S. 
Sappala,........ 11:06:33 Berube.........13:06:07 
Dupuis is yo! oa 11:23:12 Chevrette......13:08:09 
St. Godard...... 12:07:14 capone: o eee 13:44:43 
beta a oe be RAS 5 

Dog Swim Against Time—On Sept. 25, 1928, 
Lucky, a German shepherd dog owned by John 
Schweighart finished .a.swim from Albany % New 


York in 44 hours 52 minutes, be 
rman five Seige bs record held by 
e dog swam two hours at a stre' ; 
human record holder swam the ginton ain a 


longer stretches. 


eo. 


by approxi- 
Creegan. 


Year. Winner. Year. Winner. Year. Winner. Year. Winner. 3 
1895.|Lady Marg. Scott. ||1903.|Rhona Adair. 1910.|/E. Grant-Suttie. 1922.|J. Wethered. f 
is 5 Amy Pascoe. 904 .|Lottie Dod. 1911. |Dotothy Campbell.||/1923.|D. Chambers. f 
1897. |Edith Orr. 1905.|Bertha Thompson. ||1912.|G. Ravencroft. 1924.|J. Wethered. , 
1898.|L, Thompson. 1906, |Mrs. Kennion. 1913.|Muriel Dodd. 925.|J. Wethered. 
1899.|May Hecht. 1907.|May Hezlet. 1914.|Cecil Leitch. 1926. |Cecil Leiteh. F 
1900.|Rhona Adair. 1908.|Miss Titterton. 1920.|Cecil Leitch. 1927.|Mlle. S. La Chaume. 
1901.|M. Graham. 909.|Dorothy Campbell. pes: Cecil Leitch. 1928 .|Mlle. L. Le Blan. 
1902.|May Hezlet. 1924. |Joyce Wethered. 
BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS, 
Year Winner. Year Winner. Year. Winner. Year Winner. a. | 
“1863.|W. Parke, Sr. 1879.j\J. Anderson. 1894./J. H. Taylor. 909 .|J. H. Taylor. 5 
\1864.|T. Morris, Sr 1880.|R. Ferguson. 1895 .|J. H. Taylor. 1910. |J. Braid. . 
1865.|A. Strath, 1881.|R. Ferguson. 1896.|Hy. Vardon. 1911.}/Hy. Vardon 
1866.| W* Parke, Sr 1882.|R. Ferguson. 1897.|/H. H. Hilton 1912.|E. Ray. = 
1867.|T. Morris, Sr 1883.|W._ Fernie. 1898.|}Hy. Vardon. 1913.\J. H. Taylor. : 
1868.|T. Morris, Jr. 1884.|J. Simpson. 1899.|Hy. Vardon.¢ 1914. |Hy. VYardon. ae 
1869. |T. Morris, Jr 1885.|R. Martin. 900. |J. H. Taylor. 1920./Geo. Duncan. z 
1870.|T. Morris, Jr 1886 .|}D. Brown. 1901./J. Braid. 1921.|J, Hutchinson. a 
-1871.|No match. 1887 .|W. Parke, Jr. 1902.|A. Herd. 1922.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) i 
1872.|T. Morris, Jr 1888.|J. Burns. 1903./Hy. Vardon 1923.|A, G. Havers. 
1873.|\T. Kidd. 1889.|W. Parke, Jr. 1904.|J. White. 1924.|/W. Hagen (U. S.) : 
1874. |Mungo Park. 1890.|J. Ball. 1905.|J. Braid. 1925.1J. Barnes (U.S 
+ -1875.|W. Parke, Sr. 1891.|H. Kirkaldy. 1906 .|J. Braid 1926.|R.T. Jones, Jr.) 83 
1876.|R. Martin. 1892.|H. H. Hilton. 1907.|/A. Mass 1927 .|R. T. Jones, Jr. (U.S. 4 
1877.|J. Anderson. 1893.|W. Auchterlonie. 1908. |J. Braid. 1928.|W. Hagen (U. 8. 
1878./J. Anderson. 1929.|W. Hagen (U. S., : 
CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS. ; 
Year. . Winner. Year, Winner. Year. Winner. Year. Winner A 
- 
1896 .|S. Gillespie. 1904.|J. P. Tayler, 1911./G. H. Hutton. 1922.]}C. C. Fraser. 4 
1897.|W. A. H. Kerr. 1905./G. S. Lyon. 1912./G. S, Lyon. 923.|W. T. Thompson. t 
.1898,/G. 8, Lyon. 1906 .|G. 8. Lyon. 1913.|G. H. Turpin. 1924.|F. Thompson. 
1899.|V. C. Brown. 1907./G. S. Lyon. 1914./G. S. Lyon. 925.|D. Carrick. 
1900,|G. S, Lyon. 1908.|A. Wilson. 1919.|Wm. B. Luckie 1926.|R,. Somerville. 
1901,|W. A. H. Kerr. 1909 .|E, Ze. 1920./C. B. Grier. 1927 .|D. Carrick. 
1902.|/F. R. Martin. 1910.|Fritz Martin 1921.|F. Thompson. 1928.|)R. Somerville. : 
1903.(G. 8. Lyon. 1929 .\B. id. x 
e 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS. 
ear. Winner. Year. Winner. Year. Winner. Year Winner. 
1904.|J. H. Oke, 1910.|D, Kennedy. 1919.|J. D. Edgar. 1924 .| Leo Diegel. 
1905./G. Cumming. 1911./C. R. Murray. 1920./J. D. Sanan 925.| Leo Diesel, 
1906.|C. Murray. 1912.|G, Sargent. 1921.|W. H. Trovenger. ||1926.| MacD. Smith. 
1907.|P. F. Barratt. 1913.|Alb. Murray. 1922.|A. Watrous. 1927.| T. Armoar. 
1908.|Alb, Murray. 1914.|K. Keffer. 1923.|C. Hackney. 1928.| Leo Diegel. 
1909.|K. Keffer. 1929.| Leo Diegel. __ 


- 


much 


Sporting Events—Fencing; Basketball. 
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George C. Calnan, U. 
5—0- de Jong, 

defeated de Jong, 
Athletic Club, lost 


S. N., defeated Righeimer- 
Frank §. Righeimer, Yale, 
5—4. Duris de Jong, New York 
Intercollegi tne notee hips: held 
ercollegiate ampionships: held at New 
York, Mareh 29. Results: J7tividual—Saber— | 
Frederick Gidding, Army. Epée—Francis B. Rig- 
heimer, Yale. Foils—Francis E. Righeimer, Yale. 
Team—Saber—Columbia. Epée—*Army. Foils— f 


Navy. 
Three-Weapon—*Yale, *Retains Championship. 
Women’s National Championship—Won by 
Mrs. Leon M. Schoonmaker. Women’s Team Cham- | 
open bef by reac Sink Foes Ao Y.) 
uropean Team ampionship)—Won by Italy; 
second, Belgium; third, Hungary. as eovegt! 


SURF CASTING. 


BASKETBALL IN 1929. 


FRESH WATER CASTING. 
The national records and their holders, are: 


Quarter-ounce, distance bait—240 feet, average 
five casts, Fred Arbogast. 

Half-ounce, distance bait—293 1-5 feet, average, 
five casts, Walter Newcombe. 

Five-eighth-ounce, distance plug—244 feet, aver- 
age five casts, Fred Arbogast. . : 

Quarter-ounce, accuracy bait—100 per cent, 
Niecalrcumea balt—99 8-10 

-ounce, accuracy t— cent, 

William Stanley. wed 


Pacific Coast Conference. 


» SOUTHERN SECTION. 
Team. Won. Lost. PC. 
Univ. of California......... 9 i) 1000 
Sisntord Dniv,. i. Socjecs se 6 3 -667 
Southern California......... 2 7 -222 
California at Los Angeles... 1 8 -lll 
NOTHERN SECTION. ; 
Univ. of Washington....... 10 0 1000 
Pera of regen Pet ea 6 iH 5 eee 
ashington State.......... f 
Oregon State. .........2.0 4 6 -400 
Univ. of Oregon............ 3 7 +300 
Univ. of Montana.......... 2 8 -200 
CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES. 
Univ. of California......... 2 0 1000 
Univ. of Washington....... 0 2 -000 
Rocky Mountain Conference. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 

Team. Won. Lost. PC. Pts. 
Montana State.... 11 1 -916 720 : 
cae 8 | See 

ta. PRICES. vio ste ie 
Univ. of Utah..... 3 9 250 502 
EASTERN DIVISION. 

Team. Won, .. Lost. PC, Pts. 

Colorado Univ..... 10 2 -833 387 
P il 3 - 786 558 

8 6 -571 415 

tf 7 -500 454 

6 6 -500 3875 

6 6 -500 401 

i 9 - 100 306 

1 11 083 283 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF. 


Montana State Col....65 Colorado Univ. 
Montana State Col....62 Colorado Univ. 
Montana State Col....53 Colorado Univ.. 


" Team. Won. i. PC. 
Montana College.......---- 3 0 1000 
Colorado University......-- 0 3 000 


The National Catholic High School Championshi 


was won by De La Salle, of Chicago; St. Si us, 


y ” 

mR. 

e 

* at 

sa 

- Rake FENCING IN 1929, 

lational Championships: held at New Yor 

ay 24. Results: pee: Frank S. Righeimer, vue, 

defeated Mijer and Nunes; Donald B. us, 

Yale, defeated Nunes and Mijer; Peter. Mijer, 

Was nm euone Fencers, defeated Nunes; Leo 

Nunes, New York Athletic Club, lost three bouts. 

Righeimer and Waldhaus doublematched twice. In 
Second fence-off Righeimer defeated Waldhaus. 

Sabers: Leo Nunes, New York Athletic Club, de 

feated Huffman, 5—3; Dow, 5—2:; Cohn, 5—4. 

s Norman 8. Cohn, Fencers Club, defeated Dow, 5—3: 

Huffman, 5—4. John R. Huffman, New’ York 

‘ Athletic Club, defeated Dow, 5—2. Warren A. Dow, 
Buffalo, lost three bouts. 

Foils: Joseph Levis, Fencers Club, defeated Calnan, 
5—4; de Jong, 5—4; Righeimer, 5—1. Lieutenant 

For the first time in the history of surf casting, 
the world’s championship at the art of heaving the 
four-ounce lead for the longest distance in official 
competition went, in 1929, to the Pacific Coast. 

The new mark of 527 feet 5 inches was set in the 
East versus West telegraphic casting tournament on 
August 25, by August P. Libenars Jr., of the Pacific 
Rod and Gun Club. 

The previous record, established by Fred Berger 
in competition was 495 feet 11 inches. 

2 The average for the five-man team of the West 

i was 441 feet 4 inches; the Easterners averaged 398 

j eet, 9 inches. , 

i Amateur Athletic Union National Champion- 
ship, Kansas City, March 11-16. Final Game: 

Cooks—51. Henrys—35. 

G. FT. F G. ea 

? 1 va SE 

0 iE a 

2 L210 22 

2 ae ae | 

2 4° 4°2 

1 PII 10 2 5 

\ 0 1)Broughton,g.. 1 0 0 

¥ 0 4|Dunham,g..... 1 0 3 
0 0 

; Bez t3t Totels:,.~.+% 14 710 

he Eastern Intercollegiate Championship. 

: eam. Won. Lost. PC. . 
Pi oa ae 8 2 .800 279 
Dartmouth.........- i. 3 -700 299 
Columbia.......-..+ 5 5 -500 295 

4 MOGENIGN Sos = 5510100 ne 5 5 -500 284 

ee 4 6 -400 257 

Princeton........... 1 9 -100 219 

fk 
Western Intercollegate Conference. 
Lost. eC Pts, 
2 -833 341 
2 -833 343 
3 .750 441 
5 .583 337 
6 500 367 
6 .500 307 
Tf 417 331 
8 .333 328 
10 167 288 
il 083 300 

D Missouri Valley Conference. 

Team. Won. Lost. oh, oe 

Oklahoma....... 10 0 sub 363 

_ Missouri.........- 7 : “OD 348 

Nebraska. ...-..-- 5 3 “400 304 

Towa State........ 4 “500 319 

State,..... 2 8 -2 

Kansas Univ. .:... 2 8 -200 283 
uthwest Conference. 

by Won. Lost. PC. 

1 1 -917 

10 2 - 833 

6 6 . 500 

5 7 ge AlG 

4 6 -400 

2 $ .200 

2 10 166 


of Bay, St. Louis, Miss., second, 


840 Sporting Events—Ice Skating. 


i ICE SKATING. 7 
The International Skating Union of America dis-]and is a member of the Internationale Hislaur 
solved on Nov. 14, 1927, and was succeeded by the Vereinigung of Europe, which is the gov y 
Amateur Skating Union of the United States, and the | over ice skating throughout the world. 
Atateur Skating Association of Canada. There is an alliance also between the Amateur 
The former is now allied with the Amateur Athletic | Skating Union of the United States, and the Amateur 
Union of the United States, and is also allied with, ' Skating Association of Canada. 


OFFICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION. 
Distance. Time. Holder. Place. 


718 Fred J. Robson.....--.--- Boston, Mass..........--.- 
Gorman. .|St. Jobn, New Brunswick... . 
.|St. John, New Brunswick... - 
.|St. John, New Brunswick... .|M: 


1:15 3-5 {Ben O’Sickey.... . -|Pittsburgh, Pa...-.....se.- 
2:002-5 |Percy H. Jobnsto! ....|Cleveland, Ohio. .:......-.- M 

i 2:41 1-5 |Morris Wood...........-. Pittsburgh, Passadiecue es5* 

1 2:411-5 |Fred J. Robson........... Pittsburgi, Pa). scien = 
1 4:25 Edmund Lamy.........., Cleveland, Ohis..........-. 

2) 5 5:58 2-5 |Joe Moore..............- Pittsburgh, Pa........<..<- 
3 f 8:58 4-5 |Percy H. Johnston........ Pittsburgh, Pet st, .. a. wee 
4. Miles.... 13:41 4-5 {Joe Moore....46-2..+.4--> preaklyn, ON Yoh. Slee eee February 7, 1927 
5 Miles.... 16:25 2-5 (Percy Johnston..........-. St. Louis, Missouri.........- February 24, 1927 
OFFICIAL AMATEUR LADIES’ OUTDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION. 
ti a eee 
Distance. Time. Holder. Piace. Date. 
100 Yards... . 211 3-5 {Loretta Neitzel.........-- Detroit, Mich. -2..25. 22200" February 12, 1928 

¥% Mile.... 730 2-5 |Loretta Neitzel..........-- Minneapolis, Minn. ........|February 12, 1928 
220 Yards... 122 Misia Muller): is. <05 ieee. Bear Mountain, N. Y........|January 20, 1929 
440 Yards... 139 2-5 |Loretta Neitzel............ Minneapolis, Minn......... February 3, 1929 
880 Yards. 1:36 Leila Brooks...... Sen gee Detroit, Mich. 0.02. aes February 5, 1926 

1 Mile. ... 3:16 4-5 {Loretta Neitzel........-...- Minneapolis, Minn. ........ February 3, 1929 
OFFICIAL AMATEUR LADIES’ INDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION. 
Distance. Time. Holder. Place. Date. 
220 Yards.... 122 3-5 |Elsie Muller.............. Pittsburgh, Pa os. < sain a March 
440 Yards... . 145 3-5 =|Elsie Muller.............- Pittsbureh, Pass tee March z 1928 
880 Yards 1 Ar Leila Brooks...........--- Pittsburgh, wP awk oc. uacees = March 6, 1926 
Mile..... 3:19 3-5 {Elsie Muller.............- Pittsburgh, Pa: > . (5 7AGg-e. mle March 7, 1925 
OFFICIAL AMATEUR OUTDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION. 
Distance. Time. Holder. Place. 3 Date. 

50 Yards... . 105 Robert. G. McLean. ....... Lake Placid, Ny i 2. es. 

75 Yards.... 107 1-5 |Chas. I, Gorman.......... Sti John, WM. B29 5 wack ea January 17, a 
100 Yards.. 109 2-5 |Charles Jewtraw.......... Lake Placid, ‘N. ¥.........; January 6. 1923 
220 Yards. 18 Edward Searles...........- Bear Mountain, N.J......-- January 20, 1920 
220 Yards.. 182-5 |Chas. I, Gorman...) 212.2: Lake Placid, N. ¥.......... February 12, 1927 
220 Yards. 118 2-5. |Allen Potts....2......---- Lake Placid, N.¥........5:: February 14, 1929 
44 i. 135 3-5 |Chas. I. Gorman. ..... 212: Lake Placid, N. ¥.......... February 14, 1927 

242 8 Gy Phumberes 2 eae ek oes Davos, Switzerland... 1.1... January 19, 1929 
il 124 2-5 |Chas. I. Gorman. .../Saranac Lake, N. Y..:.....; February 10, 1927 

y 152 2-5 |Clas Thunberg. -|Saranac Lake, N. ¥ February 11; 192 
1:15 1-5 |Clus Thunberg. Lake Placid, N. Y February 13, 1926 
1:55 4-5 |Clas Thunberg. .|Saranac Lake, N February 15, 1926 
2:30 3-5 [Irving Jaffee. -- .{Oslo, Norway... January 25, 1928 
4:12 3-5 [Clas Thunberg .|Lake Placid, N. ¥ February 13, 1926 

5:35 1-5 |Valentine Bialis........... Lake Placid, N. Y ..|February 14, 1 

3 8:33 4-5 |Jobn Shea .....0.222202202 Lake Placid, N. ¥...... |. .)/February 14, 1929 
8 14:30 2-5 |Ross Robinson.......... «+ |Lake Placid, Nu Y. ose. coca February 12, 1927 
18:38 John 8. Johnson........... Montreal, Canadg.......... February 26, 1894 

7 21-43 John 8. Johnson, .........|Montreal, Canada.......... February 26, 1894 

8 24-55 John S. Johnson..... «...-|Montreal, Canada,......... February 26, 1894 
; 28:04 John S. Johnson. 3252521: Montreal, Canada..........|February 26, 1894 
10 31:11 1-5 |John 8. Johnson... 1.22... Montreal, Canada.......--- February 26, 1894 


These records have been approved by the Members of t 
The Daily News Silver Skates Sa (2 miles, 
- Y. Clty) | Feb. 15-16, 1929, were won by R 


he Record Committee as in their opinion correct’ 


;, Men’s Junior Singles, George Hill, Boston 
3.4 sec. | Women’s Junior Singles, Mrs, Br ( . 
North American Amateur speed ska' am- ; en, Wane ye 3 
plonship, gt Saranac Lake, N. Yn bed. TOK oo wns Dorothy Wed B aa es 
ea} lentine Beales, 2nd.; Allen North A 
ae Pita, hee tees aOR. ae Pha i Sa 1920)-—-Men's Singles, Montgomery Wilson, Women 
; ; 0, 2nd; Lloyd | Singles, Constance Wilson; P t 
Montgomery Wilson. . ae ee 


act ae TYPEWRITING CHAMPION. 
ting 8,4 net words in one hour, George | aver: 

Sole of Puterson, N. J., former world'stohame 4 Next ee pa chiens is i pis 

Peine commaaeg t ie on te, duveroaionn | wiute 128 words ger mnie a a 

} -, Sept. 28, tella Willin: r 

is 929, defeating Albert Tangora, of Paterson, by four 124) and Irma Weight Rotchtey ae ares wien ae 

‘ : ester Kk amsa- 

ear ots gh ae seve alaely aa a 8,339 bic title, rritint to ee mildater oe oe 

} i © Was J é : 

Po 210 words. meager wrote 8,390 words in | 11 ree tae ade Re 0, rca be 

ame time but had fifty-five errors. Hossfield ! take third. : se, ey = 


tm 
* 


ee we Dia es, 5 dee j , “ 
Sporting Events—Football. 841 
FOOTBALL, 
Qn Jan 1, 1929, Georgia hers beat the University ; He grounded a bad back 
ot Californis 8 to7 at P Denver University, ‘and Kicked a goal trom eld to 1°35 : 


‘ame ar beaver ct. nie, Captain and Quar- | points for Colorado College. Fi : 
fle Clark of Colorado College, made all the | U. 2. Waterco aie 


‘ 


BOWDOIN. CLARKSON. ; DARTMOUTH. 


ALABAMA. 


f ppi 18—Mass. Aggies 6 67— ‘abe 

; 22—Mississippi I 6—Williams....... 2 63—Hobart pane 

; 46—Chattanooga 19—Wesleyan. ..... 0 53—Allegheny....., 

‘Tennessee... .. 6--Oolby. Fos foe 9 34——Columbia. 
* 35—Sewanee....... Q—Rates.......... 2 34—Harvard 
O—Vanderbilt..... 6—Maine......... 25 12—Yéale....2; 
24—Kentuck 6—TUNs 5255. <3 oe é 13—-Brown.,. bk; 
Georgia Tech. _—- O—St. Lawrence... 18—Cornell. ;:¢! 
O—Georgia....... 61 ‘ O—Rochester...... _ 1 O—-— NGRY ie get ces 
196 “es |_¢—springneld.... 7] 54 305 peLawaRE. °° 
ALBRIGHT 14—R. I. State... -: 0--Ruteers i 
68—C Union. . 13—Princeton..... O—Ursinus. 2752) b 
- ucknell...... Pale 2= ve oi O—Susquebaniha... 6 
46—Roanoke...... O—S racuse 
33—Mt. St. Mary's 15—Holy Cross. PA lat a B 
6—W. Mary 6—Dartmouth. . 0 Dreaed ka 4 
26—St. Joseph..... 66—Norwich. . > 6} 21—So. California: . 6—Penn MG...” i 
Leb. ley... 14—N. Hampshire.. _7 6—Kentucky...... 6——Haverford 2 sn 
2 re O—Colgate......-. 32 O—V. M, L.......: DS bis ee po 
18—Ursinus....... oC — —— 7—Florida... 2.2.1 3| 18 2 
—— — | 140 117 | .13—-Citadel.. 4.2... ‘ _ _DETROIT.: \ 
2 60 BUCKNELL. 7—Furman........ 27— DePaul) i).ctan 
AMHERST. 31—St. Thomas.... 0 | — - 18—Dayton..... a ae 
7—Conn. A 33—. — ROE nae 0 | 236 21—Tulsaiseeuse eet 
O—Princeton...... 6—W. & J........ 14 COLBY.. 20—Loyola (N. Or.). 0 
= 33—Lowell Tex 25| 6—Lafayette....:- 3] 7—N. Hampshire. . 6—Marquette..... 

} 21-—Hamilton...... 33—Gettyebure. et CAF UTA 5:00 oe : 36—West/ Virginia . 5 

7—Wesleyan...... 13—Temple.......< ip ak Ea Ae BM reg ier ue 2 
Paes — New Bess c= 

‘ ; : 7 Penn Stat 19—Bowdoln....... _14—Georgetown,..._13 

7 78 Tnckingon "6 Bates eels ‘74 DICKINSO Tie 

° —_ —Dic n. REED eee s sos fi N. 

m2 04 0 rae 6—Ursinus....... 

; ARMY. 236 7 OnF. & Motes 98 
26—Boston Univ... 0 CoE aad COLGATE. 6—Muhlenberg.... 21 
33—Gettysburg 71] 27—Santa Swish 6| 59—St. Lawrence... 7—G: Washington. 6 

a 23—Davidson.... O—St. Mary’s....- 0 6—Wisconsin...... a 19—Juniata...+. 2. 6 

: 20—Harvard.. 20} 14—Wash. State. .-- O| 31—Mich. State.... O0—Gettysbur, 6 
is—Yale.: <<... 1| 12—Pennsylvanio... .7| 21—Indiana....... 6] 6—Peun M, Bi. 7 
83—So. Dakota 6| 21—Olympie Club.. 19| 52—Providence.. oq NO 7—Army.. . 89° 

4 7—Illinois........ 15—So. Californio... 7| 60—Hampden Sid’y. 0| O—Swarthmore,... 32 

re Dickinson. .... 7} 53—Montana....... 18| 33—Columbia...... 0 O—Bucknell......: 78 

o 19—Ohio Wesleyan: 6 7—Washington 0} 21—Syracuse. 7 r 583° 

— — O—NotreDame... 7} 6—Stanford....... 21| 32—Brown..... DRAKE, 

ryt eS 315 39—Simpso ) Seer 0 

CON.Y 18—Oaklah'a A, rie 

; 6—Rider. a¥ nA 20—Washing. (Mo.) 0 

| O—Loweli ‘Tex. 7: Q—Missourl....... 20 

MS se wionida. <2. 2. 19 |. 33-—Weat, Reserve... 6 oS St. Lawrence. .. : af erinaal : ie 

he Drexelce: 7s, 9:9 Se 

ee eet ee Ne ey nse cee ¢ « 45—G. Washington. 7—Notre Dam 19 

. 0| 38—Rensselaer....- 711 cL enna 9 

sage 0-St. Johh’s (Bi). emple.... 

Pas sf :. 0] 0—Manhattan, 145 


DREXEL. 
O—West Chester.. 12 
8—Swarthmore.... 14 
7—St. Meine (Bkn) 12 


COLUMBIA. 


on 38—Midalebury.... 
Pa 283. Aes. 7 31—Union.... 19—Juniata scale ge 0 
oF + ER 12-0, O,.Ne Mot 
i ie APCS. + 19 0—Dartmout 13—Susquehanna,.. 0 
7 @=R.1. State../!: 33—Williams....... —Wash’on (Md.). 0 
etaees 6—Cornell........ 12} 21-—Delaware...... 0 
0—Colgate........ - 7—Haverford..... 0 
_i—Colby.... 0—Pennsylvania,.: 20] 0—St. Joseph's... 0 
a O—Syracuse. «.... “48 “94 42 
| BOSTON COLLEGE. ‘Jos | 300 
13—Catholic Univ... 6 139 CENTRE. CONN. AGGIES. gf eae bok et 
“| En pe laa 2 mnessee. .... 49] 12—N. London 8 B. 12) 13—Navy 
te = fn merece tae 0 H—Amherst...-..- 12— anov: 
23—Day saneses I 9 AG a 0} 13—Wesleyan...... | 12—Boston Col. 
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Sporting Events—Football. * g4g 
FOOTBALL—Continued. 
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Sporting Events—Rowing. 845 
ROWING. 
YALE VS. HARVARD—VARSITY EIGHTS. 
TIME. 
Darts. Won By. Datp. Won By. hie 
Winner. Loser. 
June 29, 1899...|/Harvard...| 20 52 1-2 | 2113 
June 28, 1900... J 521 12 21 37 
June 27, 1901... 23 37 23 45 
June 26, 1902... 0) 20 20 33 


June 25, 1903... 
June 30, 1904... 
June 29; 1905. _: 


June 28, 1906... 23 11 
June 27, 1907... 2110 2113 
June 25, 1908... 20 i0 2445 
July 1, 1909... 21 50 22 10 
June 30, 1910... 20 46 1-2 | 21 04 
June 30, 1911... 2 23 40 1-2 
June 21, 1912...) 21 43 1-2 | 22 04 
June 20, 1913... 21 42 1-2 20 
June 2? 1914... 116 21 161-5 
June 25, 1915... 20 52 21 13 1-2 
June 23, +20 02 20 17 
ee eee No race onjaccount of|war. 
June 1, -10 5 10 
June 20 21 421-5 | 2147 2-5 
June 25, 23 11 3 46 
June 24 0 41 20 44 1-5 
June 23, 21 53 06 
June 22, 10 22 35 
June 20, 21 58 3-5 | 22 11 3-5 
June 19, 20 32 2-5 
July 1, 1892.. ae ER 0 48 21 42 1-2 ||June 25, 1926 .. 20 142-5] 20 21 3-5 
25 15 June 25, 1927...|Harvard.. .| 22 35 1-5 | 22 39 
7 24 40 June 22, 1928.../Yale...... 20 213-5 | 20 56 
22 15 June 21; 1929. * /!Yale. 11177 21 20 21 39 \ 


* ee. Regatta. t Record for Thames River Course. ¢ 1918 race was a two-mile informal contes? 
» Conn. 


OTHER YALE-HARVARD ROWING CONTESTS (TWO-MILE COURSES). 


Winner's | Loser’s Winners—Four-Oar | Winner's{ Loser’s 

Time. Time. YEAR, and Junior Eights. Time. Time. 
11 19 1-2} 11 25 1-2 
10 59 2-5} 11 10 1-5 
12 12 15 


. v.|No race. .veyeeeseeedess eas ei iors 
+ [INO TACE. See eee eee ede 10° “5 “10” ‘dt “5 


11 09 3-5 


JUNIOR EIGHTS; POUGHKEEPSIE; TWO MILES—SINCE 1926 THREE MILES. 


YEAR. Winner. Second. Third. Fourth. 
..-11.15 1-2}Cornell ; Columbia...11.21  _|Penn’via.. ..12.06 1-5 
1920 june 19.2: 10.45 3-5|Syracuse....10.52  |Penn'via..: ‘11. 11117 
1921, June 22.. 10.38 .10. Syracuse. Me 
1922, June 26.. 9.45 3-5 Columbia br Di Syracuse. 
Teea' June it a hE 10. O36 2-5 Washingtoa: 10.43 Columbia: i Syracuse......... ies 
jo26, June 22... Washington, 10. 26. |Cornell..... 10.31 n’via....10.38 _|Syracuse....10.43 | 
1oo8, 3 4 Washington, 15.40 1-5/Pen’via.. 15.46 1-5 Gaittornta, ..16.07 3-5|Syracuse....16.19 2-5 
‘ i927, zune eek Washington 15.12 4-5|Columbia. “ae 23 4-5|California. 15, 34 1-5|Penn... Bir 45 
i" 1928, June 19...|Navy......14.18 Cornell . .14.18 3-5|Syracuse....14.19 4-5 Washington. 21 2-5 
& 1929, ..JCornell. .... 15.21 1-5 Columbia. - 115.24 Navy.s..... 15.25 2-5| Washington. 15,26 1-5 


DUAL AND TRIANGULAR REGATTAS OF 1929. 

ate. | Miles.| Winner. Second. Time. Date, {| Miles.) Winner. Second. Time. ° 
y is. y 3-4, Columbia... Brine 10.46 2-3 
ee fon ew ee ar 36 May i 1 4 Cornell. ..../Mass. Tech.-| 9.27 3-5 
: ‘24 = |May 18.! 1 3-4 |Columbia...|Mass. Tech..| 8.16 3-5 

45 May 18. 4 Pn Ore i eee ery -]R.08 

+ ft enn 
om ‘3s re Sy May 28. 2 Cornell... . Syracuse... .110.35 


846 Sporting Events—Rowing. 


'1903, June 26. 


7 
1929, June 24.. .!S'acuse, 10.23 3-5!Calif,, 10.33 3-5!Cornell, 10.42 N: avy, 10.45 3-5!Col’bia 10.51 : 


a, 
¥ 
UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE FOUR MILES. : 
Yas. Winner. Becond. Third. Fourth. Fifth. j 
SR a See a ees tp, 
ne 30...|Pen'via, 19.44 3-5] Wisc’n, 19.46 2-5)/Cornell, 20.04 1-5 Goee tt % 1-5|Geo’t’n 20.19 1-5 a 
Toon ya of ..-|Cornell, 18.53 1-5|/Col’bia, 18.58 Wise’n, 19.06 4-. yra. & Pa. dist. hi 
1902, June 21... Cornell, 19.05 3-5) Wise’n, 19,13 3-5)Col’ bia, 19.18 3-5|Pen’ ts it on Syracuse19.31 25 : 
1903, June 26... Cornell, 18.57 Geo’t’n, 19 Wise’ 9.29 2-5] Pen'via, 19.30 2-5|Syracuse19.361-5 
1904, June ..|S’acuse, 20.22 3-5|Cornell, 20.31 1-5)Pen’ via, 20.32 1-5|Col’bia, 20.45 2-5|Geo't’n, 20.52 3-5 > 
1905, June 28... Cornéll, 20.29 S’acuse, 21.47 2-5|Geo’t’n 21.49 Col’bia, ae 53 4-5] Pen'via, 21.5 4-5 H 
1906, June 23...|Cornell, 19.36 4-5|Pen’via, 19.43 4-5|S’acuse, 19.45 1-5) Wise’n, 20.13 4-5 Col’bia, 20.18 3-5 2, 
1907, June 26... Cornell, 20.02 2-5|Col’bia, 20.04 Navy, 20.13 4-5|Pen'via, 30. (33 2-5 Wise'n, no time. I 
1908, June 27.. S’acuse, 19.34 1-5 Col’bia, 19.35 3-5|Cornell, 19.39 Pen'via, 19.52 3-5) Wise’n, 20.00 1-5 
, July Cornell, 19.02 Col'bia, 19.04 2-5|S’acuse, 19.15 1-5] Wise’n, 19.24 1-5)/Pen" vind oe 32 1-5 
1910, June 26 Cornell, 20.42 1-5|Pen’via, 20.44 1-5|Col’bia, 20.54 1-5|S’acuse, an 13 Wise’n, 5 3-5 
1911, June 27. ..|Cornell, 20.10 4-5)Col'bia, 20.16 4-5/Pen’ via, 20.33 Wise'n, 20.34 S'acuse, 310 
1912, June 29, ..|Cornell, 19.21 2-5) Wise’n, 19.25 Col’bia, 19.41 2-5|S’acuse, 19. 47 Pen'via, 19.55 : 
1913, June 21 S’acuse, 19.28 3-5 Cornell, 19.31 Wash., 19.33 Wise’n, 19.36 Col’bia, 19.38 1-5 ; 
1914, June 26 Col'’bia, 19.37 4-5] Pen'via, 19.41 Cornell, 19-44 1-5 Sanuse, 19.59 2-5|Wash., 20.01 3-5 ; 
1915, June 28 Cornell, 19.36 3-5| L.Stan., 20.37 4-5 S’acuse, 20.43 3-5 Col’bia, 21.00 Pen’ via, 21.10 1-5 
1916, June 17... S’acuse, 20.15 2-5 Cornell; 20.22 4-5|Col’bia, 20.41 1-2|Pen’ via, 20.52 4-5)...--- +--+ “ee 
1920, June 19...|S’acuse, 11.02 3-5 Peet 11.08 1-5) Col’bia, 11.21 1-5)Pen'via, 11.30 |-.-....- seeeere f 
1921, June 22...)Navy, 14.07 Calif., 14.22 Cornell, 14.22 1-5|Pen'via, * 
1922) June 26...|Navy, 13.33 3-5 Wash., 13.36 1-5|S'acuse, 13.38 3-4|Cornell, 13.38 4-5 Colbia, sia, 13. 45 1-5 ; 
1923, June 28...)]Wash., 14.03 1-5 Navy, 14.07 2-5|Colbia, 14.15 4-5|Corn ell, 14.19 4-5|Pen’via, 14.21 3-5 3 
1924, June 17...)Wash., 15.02 Wise’n, 15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5|Pen'via, 15.23 3-5 af fase 15.25 ©! 
1925, June 22... Navy, 19 24 4-5|Wash., 19 28 Wise’n, 1958 Pen'via, 19 59 rnell, 20 04. ; 
1926, June ae ..|Wash., 19.28 3-5 Raye td BS 29 3-5 Sacuse, 19.53 4-5|/Pen via 20.03 4-5 Gorbia’ 30. 05 1-5 ‘ 
1927, June 30.. s|Col’bia, 20.57 Ww 59 3-5/C 21.12 2-5|Navy, 21.21 1-5 cone 21.23 of 
1928, June 19,..|Calif., "18.35 4-5|Col’bia, 78. 38 Wash, 18.46 Cornell, 19.01 19.10 : 
1929, June 24... |Col’ bia, 22.58 Wash., 23.08 4-5|Pen’via, 23.41 2-5|Navy, 23.58 4-5 Wise h, 24.09 2-5 1 
The 1898 regatta was a three-mile course, on Saratoga Lake. The 1920 race was two miles on Cayuga 
Lake. The 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 races were three-mile events. 
FRESHMEN EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE; COURSE TWO MILES. ; 
YEAR. Winner. Second. Third. Fourth. Fifth. } 


1901, July 2...|Pen’via 10.20 1-5|Cornell, 10.23 Cor bia, 10.36 1-5/S’acuse, 10.44}... - 1. ee J 
1902, June 21..:{Cornell; 9.34 4-5|Wisc’n, 9.42 4-5/Col’bia, 9.49 S'acuse, = 53 Pen'via, 10.05 


..|Cornell, 9.18 S’acuse, 9.22 1-5|Wise’n, 9.32 Col’bia, 9.41 Pen'via, 9.45 “ 
1904, June 28...|S’acuse, 10.01 Cornell, 10.12 2-5/Pen’via, 10.18 4-5)Col’bia, 10.28 1-2). ......-..6.6.- ; 

f 1905, June 28...)Carnell, 9.35 2-5 S'acuse, 9.49 Col'bia, 9.53 Pen'v: OS 466). Aca a | 
1906, June 23...j/S'acuse, 9.51 3-5/Cornell, 9.55 Wise’ D, 9.55 3-5|Col'bis, 10.07 1-5|Pen'via, 10.13 1-5 yp 
1907, June 26...]Wise’n, 9.58 S’acuse, 10.03 Pen'via, 10.04 Col’bia, 10.05 2-5|Cornell, 10.07 4-5 % | 
1908, June 27...)/Cornell, 9.29 3-5/S’acuse, 9.38 3-5/Col’ bia, 9.43 Wise’n, 9.55 1-5 Pen’via, 10.42 : 
1909, July 2..,}Cornell, 9.07 3-5|S’acuse, 9.14 4-5/Pen'’via, 9.21 Wise’n, _ 9.22 4-5/Col’bia, 9.26 P 
1910, June 26...]/Cornell, 10.40 1-5/Col’bia, 10.53 2-5|S’acuse, 10.53 4-5)Pen ‘via, 11.00 1-5 Wise’n, 12.15 1-5 
1911, June 27...|Col’bia, 10.13 1-5|Cornell, 10.20 3-5/S’acuse, 10.23 1-5 Pen'via, 10.24 4-5! Wise’n, 10.38 
1912, June 29... Cornell, 9.31 2-5|Wise'n, 9.35 2-5|S'acuse, 9.42 3-5|/Pen'via, 9.46 2-5|/Col’bia, 9.47 


1913, June 21.,.}Cornell, 10.04 4-5} Wise'n, 10.07 4-5/S’acuse, 10.14 3-5|Pen'via, 10.25 2-5|Col’bia, 10.29 j 


© 
-_ 
J 
~ 
5 
® 
bo 
3 


ik Cornell, 10.26 S’acuse, 10.50 1-5) Pen’via, 10.50 2-5|)Col’bia, 10.56 1-5 Wiest Te: 59 
1915, June 28...)/S’acuse, 9.29 3-5)Cornell, 9.43 Col'bia, 9.47 4-5/Pen’ via, 10.01 2-5 

1916, June 19... Cornell, 11.05 4-5|S' acuse, 11.15 3-5)Pen'via, 11.16 1-5|Col’bia, 11.29 2-5}... 
1920, June 19.. .|Cornell, 10.45 2-5/S'acuse, 11.03 4-5|Pen'via, 11.10 3-5|Col’ an 11.15 1-5}. 
1921, June 22...|Cornell, 10.32 S'acuse, 10.36 Pen"vini Vs): s 536i Col’b 


yeaa pane a5 i eaouse a5 — Nile a Sa ae Columbia....... Pen’ roaby ee = cae ee hey 

, June 28...}/Cornel ash’n, See 31 Pen'vi ¥ 

hei a4 at a8 a via, ort no 3-5 canbe ore S’ac ix Bares Col'bia = Mire 45 may Piss i Sidi 
, June 22.,.)/S’ Pen'via, 10, Col’ bi, oS 13 Cornell, 10:19 i 

1926, June 28... Col’bia, 11.38 3-5/Calif, 11.48 2-5|S’a 1.50 Pen'via, 12.11 Cornell 12: 38 


1927, June 30...|Navy, 9.45 |S'acuse, 9.50 1-5|Gol" De a) 53 3-5|Cornell, 9.54 2-5/Penn., 9. 
1928) June 19,...{|Navy,. 9.42 Cornell, 9.49 S'acuse, 9.53 Wash., 9.54 2-5)Penn., a3 5 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, AMATEUR OARSMEN OF AMERICA. ' 
67th Championship Regatta, held at Springfield, Mass., Aug. 2-3, ’29—races 114 mi. unless otherwise specified } 
i 

#, 


Event. First. Second. Third. Time. il 


Senior Mille Sculls.......... E. J. MceGreal...... W. G. Gilmore.....|J. Guest....... erste dee 
6; ..| Springfield R.A‘)! !|Farragut B. C..002 2)... IIIT 733 38 
- Benn. B.C 233-5 


.| Southside B. C 
. Big .| Undine B. C, 
Senior 145-lb. Double Sculls... .| Undine B. C 


Single Sculls.............. .| 1K. Myers.. ‘ 

Senior Quadruple Sculls. . . -| Bachelors 

MONON FURY va cles ace ees Penn os St 

Association Singles............ Kk. Myers....... LAhy ‘ 

MewOr DOUDIES: oy). ee eee Bacheors BL Gussls: (55 

Intermediate PU HES sic iriaacan' Nes wee A. Cue ‘| 6.22 
MMIOMSINGIES . 2 ee ce ees CRABS cSisls lalate ‘ee J. C. Byrnes 8.15 3-5 

Senior 145-lb. Singies..... 22.1! W. Coulston..:::|/H. T. Dinsmore. ;!:|W. Reed........... ; 

Senior 145-lb, Fourst.......... Sinai ne'By O. aoe ‘Detroit B. C. 7 , Pent vere Rw weal 


ee eee ees 


te eeeseare 


THE CHILDS CUP; 


ear. Place. inner. |) Year. Place. Winner. || Year. Place. - Winner. 
1880. .|Schuylkill...... Columbiaj/1914. . |Schuylkill. .... ..|Columbial]1922. . Lake... 
1881..|Schuylkill...... Penn. . .|Carnegie Lake... Princeton 1933... Sanne! itl Cnt 
1882. .|Schuylkill...... Pe . (Schuylkill, .... .|Princeton|}1924. . |Schuylkill . 
1883, .|Schuylkill...... Cornell ..|No race, 1925. .|Harlem.. 
1884..|Schuylkill......}Penn. .|Carnegie Lake...|/Penn 1926. . |Carne; lake 
18s. Sohuyliilt, . hrads ++|Cornelt ie ahaa - oo ..|Penn 1927. .|Schuylkill 

ay orne (Schuylkill... 2. . 

gia: Renee Lake. .|Columbial1921. - Harlem abt Ha ected rakes. 


sn et arog Gatumbin 1929. .|Carnegie Lake....|Columbia 
i Dein 


, ages. 


Sporting Events—Rowing; Sculling; Yachting. 


“OXFORD-CAMBRIDCE BOAT RACE—4\ MILES. 


(Oxford won 40, Cambridge 40, dead heat 1. The course is 434 miles.) 


Winner. | Time. 

842. : 4 : 
846..|April_3|Cambridge|21.05 ||1877..|Mar. 24 ; \ 
ateae Mar Plot Cambridge! 22.00 1878. .|April 13} Ox {22.15 1904... |Mar. 26|Cambridge|21.37 
ae eit 4 Meas |Sambridge eee hace pete 1/Oxford. .- . |20:3 
1854. Apa 8/Oxford.. --|25. 1881..|April 8|Oxtord...|21.52°"||1909. [Mor 25 Gambriges 3098 
1887. [april sls ee 23. 0 1883..|Mar 15/oxtora. --[at-a3 || 2208: APT 94|Gambudge|19-20 

= xf é s or : 22 1909. .|Mar. 2 
a et ore a aia Hts Cats 2 Cambridge acae 1910. Mar. 33 Oxford: 1158-80 ! 

ie : ..|Mar. 1.47 911. .|Apri ! 
1860.. ioe Cambridge}|26.05 1886..|April 3|Cambridge/22.291%% || 1912 apr i Oxted: “ 2308 
1861..|Mar. 23|Oxtfo 23.3 1887..|Mar. 26|Cambridge|20.52 |/1913..|Mar. 13/Oxford.. 2 
1862... be ag 12|Oxford..../24:41  ||1888..|Mar. 24|Cambridge|20.48 |/1914._/Mar. 28 Cambridge 20: 33 
1863..|Mar. 28|Oxford 23.06 1889. .|Mar. 30| Cambridge! 20.14 1915..}19 Norjaces accou|nt war. 
1864. .|Mar. 19/Oxford... .|21.40 1890. .|Mar. 26|Oxford. .. .|22.03 1920. ./Mar. 27|Cambridge|21.11 
1865..jApril 8/Oxford.... 21.24 1891. .)Mar. 21/Oxford. |. .|21.48 1921..|Mar. 30/Cambridge|19.44 
1866..|Mar. 24/Oxford. ...|25.35 1892..|April 9)Oxford....|19.21 1922..)/April 1/Cambridge|19.27 
1867..|April 13}Oxford....|22.40 1893. .|Mar. 22|Oxford. ...|18.47 1923. .|Mar. 24/Oxtord. ...|20.54 
1868. .| A’ Oxford... .|20.56 1894. .|Mar. 17|Oxford....|21.39 1924..|April 5 Cambridge 18.41 
869..|Mar. i7|Oxford. 20.05 1895. .|Mar. 30) Oxford... .|20.50 1925. ar. 28|Cambridge|21.50 
1870..|April 6|Cambridge] 22.04 1896. .|Mar. 28)Oxford. ... |20.02 1926..|Mar. 27|Campridge]19.29 
871..|April 1)/Cambridge| 23.05 1897..|April 3/Oxford....|19.12 1927..|April 2)Cambridge|20.14 
1872..|Mar. 23|Cambridge/21.15 1898. .|Mar. 26)Oxford....|22.15 1928. ar. 3|Cambridge|20.25 
1873..| Mar. 29}|Cambridge}] 19.35 1899. .|Mar. 25} Cambridge 21.04 1929. .|Mar. 23|Cambridge| 19.24 

SCULLING CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

1880-1884, E. toe Peer. W. Beach; { Hoover; 1923, J. Paddon; 1923, W. G. Gilmore; 
1888, P. Kemp; 1888-18 H. E. ‘Searle; 1890- | 1924, J’ Paddon; 1925-1927, Major Goodsell, 1928: 
1896, J. ag de iso6. 8. cern 1901-1904, | Bert Barry. 

G. Towns; 1905, Stanbury; 1906-19 G. Towns; The crew of Browne and Nichols School of Cam- 

age Ww. ‘Wend: gg tN Be Amnst pay: oe een hh 22 gta ed ae in ee final of 
n; : wi A is even e ng. mpionshi 

1921, D. A. ‘tiiela: 1922, J. Paddon; 1922, gatta at Henley, England. s it 


YACHTING. (All figures‘ mean corrected time.) 
Oo iy Lipton challenged for the America’s | the first of which Settle be sailed off Newport, R, a 


Clu summer of 1929, and the New York | on aeetemibet 13, 
a x Ch e oe was made 


accepted the challe 
Royal Ulster Yacht 
Thee arent will be the best three-oult-of-five races, 


ASTOR CUP RACES. 
(Held at Newport, R. I., Aug. 16, 1929—Distance, 37}4 miles.) 


SCHOONER DIVISION. 


Corr. 

Yacht and Owner. Times 
1. Pleione, J. V. Santry................. 4:31:10 
yox, Bradford eee oh vt eh <0 4:31:38 
3. Queen Mab, ae Scie aetna 4:38:42 
je ML, Mitchell Bie WWheatsg 4:50:36 


King's Cup Race—Held at Newport, R. I1., Aug. 
17,1929—Distance, 30 miles 

i—vVanitie, G. B. Lambert, 3:11:12; 
G. | M. Pynchon, 3:11:28; 3—Chiro, F. 


2—Istalena, 
Prince 


The challenging yacht (the keel Geet which was |, 
Oct. 30, Lega at Gosport, England) will ven ene 
water line, with Bermudian rig. 
SLOOP DIVISION. 

Yacht sme Owner. wens, 
1. Anitra, C. I. Harding........ a iw ad olaty + | 4:01:04 
2. istalena, George Fynchom Faerae eels oye OD eae 
3. Valiant, W. MG AldUGh... (670 -Seceb eas Se 
4, Prestige, H. S vega er ee 4:07:44 
3:13:30; 4—Andrian K, Shaw, 3:14:40; a7 


arbara, H. L. eae 8:16:40; 6—Pres > 
Vanderbilt 8:17:38 tige, H. 8. 


INTERNATIONAL RACES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


1851 (Aug. 22) America (Amer.) 10h. 37m.; 


“aurora (Engl) 10h. 55m. 


1870 (Aug. 8) Magic) (Amer.) 3h. 58m. 26 2-10 8.; 
Cambria (Engl.) 4h. 37m. 38 9-108. - 

1871 (Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 23) First race, Columbia 

er.) 6b. 19m. 41s.; Livonia (Engl.) 6h. 46m. 45s. 

Tace, Columbia, 3h. 7m. 42s.; Livonia, 3h. 

18m. 15s. Third race, Columbia (disabled) 4h. 17m. 

rae Livonia, 4h. 2m. 25s. of aha = ma 

) 5h. 39m. 2 65 Feat jake afth 

iB, On on 28. 443. 


qT oe Bp m. 

7a08T6 Aig: 1 i, 13) Perst ace, "Sieetne (Amer.) 
m. ‘ountess 0: erin 

Bee eR ecand Tace, Madeleine, 7h. 18m. 46s.; é nat 


erin, 7h. 

1881 (Nov: 9, 10) Férst ere enate er) 

4h. 17m. - 98.; Atalanta ‘cenet) 68 C 

race, Mischief, 
entts?, (Sept ae 


fe 
1886 Sept. 8 
5b. 26m. 4 


1887 (Sept 30) r 
_ 53m. 188.; Thistle Bea 5h. 12m. 41%8. Second 
ra aie Va te me . a ek ‘hiner 
Ss race, 
ae iat ; Ingl) 4h. 11m. 35%, Sec 


as igilant, 3h. 25m. Tee aikyrie II, 3h. 35m. 308. 


pga cgee PA ar 3h. 24m. 395.; Valkyrie II 

1895 Sept. 7 10, 7 First race, Defender ered 
4h. 59m. 54 9-10s.; Valkyrie III (Engl.) 5h. 8m. 445, 

Second 7ace, Defender, 3h. 55m. 56s.; Valkyrie III, 
(Gisatalines on foul). Third race, Defender, 4h. 
3m. 438.; Valkyrie III tat rae, Ci 

1899 (Oct. 16, 17, 20) First race, et ieee 
4h. 53m. 63s.; Shamrock I (Iris Second 
race, Columbia, Sh. 27m,; Shamenek me \Gisapiogy 
Third race, C umbia, 3h. 38m. 9s.; Shamrock 1; 


3h. 3. 
1901 (Sept. oe Spee Oct. 4) First race, Columbia 
(Amer.) 4h. 3 ; Shamrock II (irish) 4h, 31m. 
44s. ata “iy +e an 3h." 12m. abe. ; Shame 
rock II, 3h. 16m. 10s. Third race, Columbia, 4h. 
32m. 57s.; Shamrock Ii, 4h. 33m. 38s. 
1903 (Aug 22, 27, Sept. 3) First race, Reliance 
amen) 3h. 32m. 17s.; Shamrock III rise 3h. 
20s. Second race, ele, 3h. 
| | Shamrock ii, 3h. 16m. 13s. Third nate Reliance, 


; Shamrock iit aon in 
1920 (July 15, i7, 20, 21, 24, 26 82 est race, 
25m. 
in 6-hour 


Resolute (Amer.) (disabled); a ehamaeek 
12s. Second race, (yachts did not finish in 
. Third race, Resolute, 5h. 24m. 44s.; Shamrock 
22m. 18s. Fourth race, Resolute, 3h. 56m. 58.; 
Shamrock IV, 4b. 3m. 6s. Fifth race, Resolute, 
3h. 3im. 12s,; Shamrock IV, 3h. 41m. 10s: S1zth 


race, (yachts did not finish in S Hesteey: Seventh race: 
Respite, Sh. 28m. 35s. Shamrock, I V: bh. aot. 296. 


, 


14m. 545,; | 


ee 


Eg 


— 


| of subsi 


2 


| Bouth Bethlehem, Pa., May 1, 
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DEFECTS IN COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 
(From an Official Summary, issued in 1929, by the Carnegie Foundation.) 


The fundamental causes of the defects of American 
college athletics are two: commercialsim, and a negli- 
gent attitude toward the educational opportunity for 
which the American college exists, says the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement. of Teaching, en- 
titled “American College Athletics.” 

The authors of the study are Dr. Howard J. 
Savage, staff member of the Foundation, and Harold 
W. Bentley, John T. McGovern, and Dean F. Smiley, 
M.D., ‘secretary of the American Student Health 
Association, ‘ 

The Foundation’s enquiry into American college 
sports, originally undertaken at the request of the 
Association of American Colleges, the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, and other representative 
bodies, has consumed more than three and a half 
years, entailed personal visits to 130 American and 
Canadian universities, colleges, and schools, and in- 
volved the cooperation of more than 2,000 persons. 

The recruiting and subsidizing of American college 
athletes has been comprehensively studied and spe- 
cific facts presented concerning.this abuse, which is 
termed “the darkest blot upon American college 


Only 26 of the more than one hundred universities 
‘and colleges studied were without trace of recruiting, 
and only 29 without subsidizing. ie 

Of the thousands of individual cases of recruiting 
and subsidizing studied, alumni were responsible in 
only 30 per cent, college administrative officers in 
eight per cent, and athletic officers in 50 per cent. In 
many instances, the “nationwide commerce” is car- 
ried on through the cooperation of several groups or 
representatives. 

Among the means whereby athletes are recruited, 
correspondence figures the most pro: ently. Once 
contact is established between the r@truiter and the 

athlete, relations become closer, and the next step is 
usually personal persuasion or solicitation. Trips to 
visit the campus, financed by various methods, are 
‘much used in recruiting athletes. : 

Pat ang seldom, if ever, exists without the use 

les. 

Subsidies take the form of scholarships, loans, 
nominal or disproportionately paid jobs, tuition allow- 
ances, favors of various kinds, and arrangements 
whereby athletes are ‘taken care of’; seldom is 
payment made in cash. 
~ It is estimated that at least one college athlete in 
seven Is subsidized. Secrecy aggravates both of these 
abuses, but does not cause either of them. 

The prevalence of recruiting and subsidizing in 
college athletics has led to much ‘shopping round” by 
Ceased athletes, a process of auctioning athletic 

e 


skill to the highest bidder. 
A selection of letters and other documents from the 
files of the enquiry is printed in the Appendix 6f the 


study to illustrate methods and procedures in ‘‘shop- 


ping round,” subsidizing, and recruiting. The means, 


employed by certain coaches and directors of ath- 
‘Tetics to evade conference rules against personal solici- 
tation and the imitation of recruiting correspondence 
are also shown and discussed in detail. ? 
In studying the hygiene of athletic training, the 
Foundation secured the cooperation of Dr. Dean F. 
Smiley, secretary of the American Student Health 
Association, in charge of this phase of the enquiry, 
and of Francis G. Benedict, Ph.D., director of the 


Sporting Events—Defects in College Athleites. 
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Nutrition Laboratory at Boston of the Carnegis 
Institution of Washington; E. V. MacCollum,'Ph.D., 
ofessor of bio-chemistry in the Johns oe 
niversity School of Public Health, Baltimore; Presi- 
dent Livingston Farrand of Cornell University; Dr-. 
Joseph E. Raycroft, professor of hygiene at Prince- 
ton; and Dr. Thomas K. Richards, instructor in 
surgery at the Harvard Medical School and chief 
surgeon of the Harvard Athletic Association, who 
acted as an advisory and consulting group. Some of 
the conclusions reached by this group are as follows: 
Although there can be no doubt that athletics, if 
well conducted, may be made to contribute s 
cantly to the physical health of college students, too 
few. now receive their benefits and too many incur 
positive harm. Certain widespread athletic practices 
in training, coaching, and play actually jeopardize 
the physical health of participants. ; 

The notion appears to be widespread that exercise 
in general and athletics in particular constitute a sort 
of panacea for all forms of ill health from flat foot to 
Inelancholia. As a matter of fact, says the Bulletin, 
athletics should be regarded as somewhat In the na- 
ture of a Ue ates medicament to be prescribed for 
one individual in one strength, for another individual 
in another strength, and for a third individual to 
be absolutely proscribed. 

After a statisticalstudy of 18,667 students in 111 
representative universities and colleges, the authors 
find that the common notion that athetes in general 
are poorer students than non-athletes, is erroneous. 
On the other hand, they conclude that participation 
in sports that require very hard training and long 
practice hours probably impairs the academic stand- 
ing of certain athletes. 

__rhe fact seems to be that athletes, who from scien- 
tific measurements and other data, appear to be the 
best endowed physically and mentally of all college 
undergraduates, fail to fulfil this promiseeof success 
in college work and do not greatly surpass, as they 
should their less active fellow-students. 

Although in the past it has been generally insisted 
that athletics inculcate certain desirable traits, like 
courage, perseverance, and initiative, the study 
points out that, under proper conditions, athletics 
may possibly develop such of these traits as are pres- 
ent in a normal young man, but probably do not 
inculcate them at all. 

On the other hand, college athletics, as they are 
conducted to-day, definitely fail in many cases to 
utilize and strengthen such desirable social traits as 
honesty and the sense of fair play, because of the 
deceit and chicanery with which sports are sur- 
rounded. If, therefore, the development of desirable 
social traits is one of the probable advantages of col- 
lege athletics, the development of traits that impair 
the relation of the individual to society is one of the 
equally probable disadvantages. 

The origins of American college athletics, say the 
authors of the study, go back to Colonial days and 
the decline of pioneer life. At that time, athletic 
skill was looked upon as somewhat beneath the 
dignity of a serious scholar Certain colleges legis- 
lated against athletics as early as 1761. The Prince- 
ton faculty in 1787 voted formally that ‘there are 
many more amusements more honorable and more 
useful’ for und aduates than shinny. 

Yale began to develop rowing in 1843. Baseball, 
before 1852, had little standing in colleges. 


ASSOCIATION (SOCCER) FOOTBALL 


The 1929 soccer championship of the United States 
tball Association was won by the Hakoah Club 
of New York City, which got the final series from the 
Madison Kennel Club of St.. Louis, 

The first game is played at St. Louis, on April 1 
and was won by Hakoah 2 to 0. The second was 
ee ed at New York, April 7, and went to the 

& ‘ 


oah, 3 to 0. 
PREVIOUS WINNERS. 

1913-14—At Pawtucket, R. I, May 16; 1914; 
Brooklyn Field Club, 2; Brooklyn Celtic F. C., 1; 
referee, Charles E. Creighton, New York City. 

1914-15—At Taylor Stadium, Lehigh University, 
1915; Bethlehem 
Steel Co. F. C., 3; Brooklyn Celtie F. C., 1; referee, 
George Lambie, Boston, Mass. 

1915-16—At Pawtucket, R. L, May 6, 1916; 
Bethlehem Steel Co. F. G., 1; Fall River Rovers 

C., 0; referee, David M. Whyte, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1916-17—At Pawtucket, R. IL, May 5, 1917; 
Fall River Rovers F. C., 1; Bethlehem Steel Co. 
¥. C., 0; referee, Willlam Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. 

11918-19—At Harrison, N: May 19, 1918: 


Bethlehem Steel Co. F. C.; 3; Fall River Rovers 


F. C., 0; referee, C. E. Crei 
1919-20—At Fall River, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. F. 
B.C. 0s 
1920-21—At St. Lo 
A. C. (St. Louis), 2; Fall 
‘ass.), 1. 
1921-22—At Fall 
Robins Dry Dock 


hton, New York City. 
ass., April 19, 19203 
C., 2; Paterson (N. J.) 


iver F. C. (Quincy, 
ver, Mass. ril 19 


Ri AD 1921 
F. C. (Brooklyn), 4; 
ares ¢ ky n 


lyn), 2. 
1923-24—At St. Louis, Mo.; March 20, 1924 


Fall River (R. T.) Footb: 
Si, oul Sd e eC a Club, 4; Ves Aso ; 
—. . Louis, Mo.; i 
parton By Gf ben Milt kal Ss 
-26— Jehem 2. Pa otek A 
Miller (St. Louis, Mo.), T. Gi, 2. ¥p Rp sina 
1926-27—Fall River F. C., 7; Carburetor F. CG. 


(Detroit), 0 
1927-2 
layers, 0. 


May 2, 1921; Ben Miller — 


. iis, Mo., March 1 Hie 
Scullin Steel F. C., 3; Todd Shipyard F. Crestock: | 


$—New York Nationals, 3: Chicago Brick- 


= | 


: 
: 
4 
{ 


vine 


ee eed 


eerie Ln are ers op Jere ¢ 


Sporting Events—Motor Boat Racing. 849 
a nen sn gt Ss 


Speed|| Yr. Boat. Owner. P. |Speed 


-6 |/1916|/Miss tte pa ae M. Minn. B. A.| 250/49.7° 
5.3 |/1917|Miss Detroit II... |G. A. Wood....| 250/56.5 
.9 ||1918!Miss Detroit III ..:|Det. Yachtsm'n 400/52 .1 
w -6 |/1919|Miss Detroit III.../G. A. Wood... -| 400/56 .3 
Ww. -8 ||1920|/Miss America..... G. A. Wood....|/ 900170 .0 
[ E. JS. 0/30 .9 ||1921/Miss America..... G. A. Wood....| 900/56.5 
09 |Dixie IT. .....4 24. E. J. Schroeder.} 220/32.9 ||1922|/Packard Chriscraft|J. a. “Vincent. -| 185/40.6 
1910|Dixie Hii+. 222212: F. K. Burnham.} 250|/33.6 |/1923|Packard Chriscraft|J. G. Vincent. .| 200/44.4 
MOAI TE es ne cack J. H. Hayden. 100)36.1 |/1924/Baby Bootlegger...|C. § Bragg. . 240/46 .4 
1912/P. D. Q. “s Peas tH A. G. Miles....| 80/36.8 |/1925|Baby Bootlegger.../C. S. Bragg... 240/46 .4 
1913 @ Deepi.. 2... S.Mankowski} 300/44.5 |/1926/Greenwich Folly. ..|G. H. Townsend|.... 2 
i914 aby Speck Demon 1927 resiwien eared - |G. H. Townsend] .. ..|48.65 
Satie ia itis oh. Paul Blackton..} 180/50.49}|/1929/Imp.. : ../R. FB, Hoyt..2% ll, adie 
1915 Miss Detroit...... M. Det. P.B.A.! 250/48.5 


Speed figures register statute miles perhour. The Gold Cup race was hot held in 1928. 


HARMSWORTH TROPHY RACE. 
The British International (Harmsworth) have Mi 1929, was won by Gar Wood's Miss America VII. 
held at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 31, and Sept. 2,] The record, by years: 


Year. Place. Name of Boat. Owner. Speed. Club, 
hoagie 2 0S re 
1903...|Queenstown, Ireland.|Napier I.......... (gh 2 OS Ra 1398 ay ti P Royal Mot Yacht. 
1, 
1904.. ./Solent, Eng.......... Trefle-A-Quatre.../E. B. Thubron....... ae 13 knots. . Automobile Club 
6.63 S. Mi. de France. + 
1905...|Arcachon, France..../Napier IT......... S. FP. Edge........... 23. he ae : noe Motor Yacht 
M 1 


Se 1906., .|Solent, Eng.......:.. Yarrow-Napier....|Lord Montagu and 13.44 knots.. royal Motor Yacht 


Lord. de Rothschild |}15.48 S. Mi. 


; 1907...|Solent, Eng......... OIE TE: ere tee oe E, J. Schroeder... /.... ae. ce. i ances Foat Club of 
1908.. .|Huntington Bay, L. I.|Dixie II.......... E. J. Schroeder......; EE Ry ee Metoe Boat Club of 
: i, 1910... /|Huntington Bay, L. I.)Dixie IIT......... F. K. Burnham....... oe, ath F Motor Boat Club of» 
" 1911...|Huntington Bay, L- 1.|Dixie IV......... B. K. Burnham...... .|$4-98 Knots. . [Motor Boat Club of 
~1912.. .|Huntington Bay, L. 1.|Maple Leaf IV....|Sir E. Mackay Edgar: 37-5. knots. Royal Motor Yacht 
1913...|Osborned Bay, Eng..|Maple Leaf IV... .|Sir E. Mackay Edgar. py Magee f Rey Yacht 4 
1920...|Osborne Bay, Eng. ..|Miss america..... Garfield A. Wood..... Be me note. . cg ty Club of 
0 IT) Oa Miss America TT...|Garfield A. Wood..... — = Hahn 3 Motor Bost Clubof * 
2976... Detroit: 2.o5.....-. Miss America V...|Garfield A. Wood.:>-, .|53.08 knots. .|Yachtsmen’s Asso. 


EE BbE Kiet | vatiRen” ago, 

A. Wood..... nots .| Yachtsmen’'s 

1928... |Detroit...........4.. Miss America VIL. |Garfield 0 29:85 s ee é of America. ; 
‘ eas 1 OD. nots.|Yachtsmen’s Asso, 

Dee Ovas DCMWOIE. «26:0 oe noes Miss America VIII|Garfield A. Wood et em hes yee 


The President's Cup Race, held a Yale hie D. C., Sept. 15, 1929, was won by Imp, owned by 
Richard F. Hoyt; best lap speed, 48:3: 


AMERICAN MOTOR BOAT RECORDS. 
Miss d, Mareh 12, 1927 
f 6 one mile runs): Miss M. B. Carstairs, Englan 
amerie vie mae ' WyrGar s joo, P each, | Boe In pompesitien, Little Spitfire, owned _b: H.. 
a Tie lelgtarkey ‘93 193 m “Bult ey . Rand, ie bat 47) aor ‘ute tae 17. * 
: Gold tbic Inch boats); Fastest | 161 3—Unlimite if 
heat th a oh owned by Caleb Bragg, fire V, owned by J; H. Rand, Jr., Albany, N. ¥., July 
ino Conn., 1927. ‘Time, 35:06:83; speed, Oe coutectader Spitting v, owned by J. Rand, 
Jr., San Diego, Cal peed, 55.42. 
_ Fastest lap (3 miles), Imp, owned by Richard F. : eae. ren ethgenae ce 
Bort Manhasset Bay, 1926. ‘Time, 3:22; speed, rote esctt att cone SE Me ee cet 


: Speed. 
i : Total race (90 baa as owned by Richard F. oad In competition, Miss Cali. 
-\ ” Hoyt, Red Bank, N. 1929. ‘Time 1:51:33;48, | | 11 Class—Lam ers sommes e tae Si 
; 1929. ee! m 
ef peeabmied Hydroplane; Fastest seat £50; mlles). Mar, 8, J 4929. Speed, 40.20 mph. ae 
cae ae, Oey by ePy ie Y Miami Beach, Fla, Mar. 19, 1928. S pe ; 
3 areata “ogi Miss America, owned by $40 Class: Miss California, bees A ynes- j 
a, st lap, (6 ile) oe 14. Harris, Houston, Tex., July 2, 1927. Pe ced, 50.99, a 
* race . O iss America owned by 610 Class: Miss Houston IV, owned vF rant 
% cients og (0, ls Time, 1:28:07; 62.0 in competition Speed, KY A Soe 5, 192 es— 
Detroit Swe : Packard | in com 
Chris Craft. 1 “py Peele 3.-G. Vincent, Tap te emish, ONned ty a aaa 
; tat foe S il aoe ackanel Chris Craft I1,| One Mile Trials: Miss Houston qv, orn? d.by 
in ‘s ae ee incent, Detroit, 1925. | Frank H. Robertson, Lo’ e, Ky. ¥ 
‘owned by Colonel J. G. a 5 83. 


re 


43. 

Time, 2:41 10; speed, 55. 1 Hydro- 725 Class: & miles, isten: owned bye Be ee 
oes Britis tional Trophy, Unlumnit U hell, Louisville, Ky., July 5, 1926. peed. 61.22. 
Be a nent (60 nautical mia) wt 2, 1935, MMe Schtae ey, Doc's I, owned by Ll. R. Van 
ae fea Vit ownea shied Gar Wood, Detroit, Sept Sant, Peoria, intinols, ome, A eas " winning 

* { Belgians’ Trop 
i ‘astest ical miles) wi Peet VIL, Hine « lanes: 1 mile, Miss Chicago; 
‘ge lap (6 fait ept. 3 Speed, wed Hnging {rue oirk, Detroit, Sept. 3, 1981, 


owned by Gar Wood, Detroit, own 


86. 
Iv, owned by Harry G. tition, Fore, owned by W. D, 
Canada, October 2-9, 1925. i: PTS felts ia cinnati, Ohio. Sept. 29, 1923. Speed, 


Beat 50. 
134 Liter’ Class, (rial Runs): “News, owned by | 64.75. 


850 


Sporting Events—Channel Swimmers: 


ce 
ENCLISH CHANNEL SWIMMERS. 


Following is the record of the successful attempts 
to swim across the Channel between England and 
France, which at Dover is only twenty miles wide, 
but quite deep, and usually rough, with a high 
sweep of the tides. 

1875—-Capt. Matthew Webb of Eastbourne, 
England, Aug. 24-25. Dover Sands, England, to 
Sangatte Beach, France. Time, 21 hours 45 minutes. 
Estimated distance traveled, 39 miles. 

1911—Thomas W. Burgess of London, England. 
Dover seamed Pier to Cape Gris-Nez, France, 
Sept. 5-6. Time, 22 hours 35 minutes. Estimated 
distance traveled, 39 miles. 

1923—Hepry Sullivan of Lowell, Mass. Dover 

Admiralty Pier to Cape Gris-Nez, Aug. 5-6. Time, 
uf hours 23 minutes. Estimated distance covered, 


miles. 

1923—Sebastian Tirabocchi of Buenos Aires, an 
Italian. Cape Gris-Nez to Dover Sands, England, 
Aug. 11-12. Prime, 16 hours 23 minutes. Estimated 
distance traveled, 27 miles. 

1923—Charles Toth of Boston. Cape Gris-Nez to 
Dover Sands, Sept. 8-9. Time,-16.hours 54 minutes. 
Estimated distance traveled, 28 miles, 

1926—Gertrude Ederle of New York City. Cape 
Gris-Nez to Dover, Aug. 6. Time, 14 hours 31 
rele Estimated distance traveled, over 31 


On June 15, 1925, she swam from the Battery, 
New York City to Sandy Hook, 21 miles, in 7 hours 
. 11 minutes ue seconds. 


hours. 
1936—Ernst Vierkoetter, a baker, of Cologne 
_ Germany, Cape Gris-Nez to beach near Dover, 
Aug. 30. Time, 12 hours 43 minutes. Estimated 
distance covered, 3034. miles. 
1926—Georges "Michel, a baker, of Paris, France, 
Cape Gris-Nez to shore of St.’ Margaret's Bay, 
ve dhe aMe England, Sept. 9-10. Time, 11 hours 5 
mini 
1926—-Norman Leslie Durham, a mattress manu- 
facturer, of London. Cape Gris-Nez to the shore 
of St. Margaret’s Bay, Dover, Sept. 16-17. Time, 
_13 hours 57 minutes. He won a prize of $5,000 
offered by Lord Riddell, owner of the News of the 


THE OLYMP 


World, to the first British subject who — beat 
Miss Ederle’s time across the Chann 

There were many attempts in 1926 Je swim the 
Channel and one life was sacrificed—that of Luis 
Rodriguez Delara. of Madrid, whose was 
washed ashore Sept. 29, at Boulogne. 

1927—Venceslas Spacek, newspaper mechanic, of 
Prague, in Bohemia; from a point on the 
coast between Calais and Cape Gris-Nez, to Dover 
England, June 9, in 10 hours and 45 minutes. 

1927—B. H. Temme, 22, a London insurance clerk; 
from ee Gris-Nez to Lydden pees - a west of 
ty , in 14 hours and 29 min 

1927—M foe "Mercedes Gleitz, 26, Loman typist: 
from Cape Gris-Nez to a point between So. Fo d 
rat St. bre ee 's Bay, England, Oct. 7, in 15 hours, 

minu 

1927—Mrs. Ivy Gill, 24, a Sheffield, England, 
typist; from Cape Gris-Nez to Shakespeare Beach, 
Dover, Oct. 14-15, in 15 hours and 9 minutes. 

1928—Miss Ivy Hawke of Londoa: from Cape 
Griz Nez, France, to Hope Point, near ere pee 
England; Aug. 18, 9.59 p.m.,—Aug. 19, 5.17 p.m. 
Time, 19 hours and 18 minutes. 

1938—Miss Hilda Sharp, 18, nursemaid, Cape 
Griz Nez to the English coast, Aug. 24, 12.50 a.m.,, to 
3.48 p.m—14 hours, 58 minutes. 

1928—Ishak Helmy, Egyptian, Cape Griz Nez to 
Dover Cliffs, Sept. 1. Time, 23 hours, 40 minutes. 


1929 DISTANCE SWIMS. 


10-mile women's oh age Wrigley Champion- 
ship race at Toronto, Ont., August 23. Results: 
Martha WNorelius, New, York, first; Ruth Tower, 
Toronto, second; Mrs. E . Armstrong, Detroit. 
Time: . 24 m.'22 s. Prizes: first, $10,000; 
second, $3,000; third, $1,000. 

15-mile men’s professional Wrigley Seen foo 
race at Toronto, Ont., August 30. Results: E. F, 
Keating, New York, first: E. Vierkoetler, Toronto, 
second; Norman Ross, Chi ; S. Sponelor, 
Port Colborne, Ont., fourth. Time: 8 hrs. oot 
13 1-5 s. 238 swim Prizes 
$25,000; second, $5,000; third, $2, (00; fourth, $1 500, 

Lake’ Leman swim. Miss Corry Liebbrand, o! 
Utrecht, swam Lake Leman ron Lausanne to 
Geneva, a distance of approximately 3744 miles on 
August 14-15. Her time was approximately 23 hrs, 

Golden Gate swim, held at San Francisco, Calif., 
September 15. Won by Dr. George Horsfall; ‘second, 
C. Stevenson; third, R. Mason, of San Francisco. 
Time: 46 m. 34s. 


Ic CAMES. 


1928 OLYMPIC TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS COMPARED WITH WORLD RECORDS. 


Race. Date.| Place. Winner. Country. Time. 
400 metres relay. ...... es cr ne 4 Ee ~i vu. oy a pe sec. ac paikt aaa 
j ar! - 8. A. World's Reco 
800 metres. ........... 1928|Amsterdam|D. G. A. Lowe Gr. Brit .}1 nin: 51 4/5 sec.|Olympic pote 
ine Stockholm hs - “oh pae Uges A. es rs 9/10 see. Rodidhn ede 
“1 PS Ss . Peltzer rmany}1 m 1 3/5 sec.|World’s Record. 
1,500 metres.......... 1928| Amsterdam}H. E. Larva d |3 min. 53 ve sec.|Olympic Record. 
anae Paris ae robe! + frat : a ms 3/5 sec.}.. eG = 
PepAteee . Peltzer ermany}|3 min. 51 sec. World’s Recoi 
1,600 metres relay...... 198 peer ek wra U ee U. we A. : min. As 1/5 sec. World's tis 
aris U.S. A. |3 min. 16 sec. 
3,000 metres steeplechase hon = Seen T. A. Loukola Finland {9 min. 21 4/5 sec. 
) W. Ritola Finland {9 min. 33 3/5 see Js 
10,000 metres......... 1938 Ree a, P. Nurmi Finland |30 min. 18 4/5 see.|Olympie Record. 
2 aoa ‘aris Nuri ernan.*itland oe bok 23 1/5'seG:} 5 fa ee eee 
oe Sa Tis 1 urm: ni 1 *s Record. 
110 metres hurdles ns 6 2/5. aeeil Wait 


"|S0. Africa 14 3/5 sec. 


1920) Antwer E. Sm thom son |Canada /B BAC. oe Nie age eee 
400 metres hurdles..... 1928] Amsterdam Lord Bre ey ait gl a 2/5 sec. Olympic Record. 
- Taylor ~S. A. 5 5 
aeee Antwerp = pan Me a: 3 “b — ig beeper! ie a 
Re Lees ‘aylor - 8. A. sec. World’s Record 
Polo Vault............ 1938 Amsterdam Sahin Carr U.S. A. {13 ft. Record, 
1920) Antwerp BK. F U8. A. [13 ft. 3 oe i bait . ae 4 
ARS an vEN 2 ‘AIT - 8S. A. 114 tt, : Y . 
16 pound shot........| 1924) Aisteraam|J. Kuck U8. A: [52 ft: 0 11/16 m, |World’s Record. 
Javelin 1o2e|Amoterdainli: Hi. Lundavist (Sweden (sia fte0 See in. \OWfiapie ieeoded 
Abbe reccseste’ sterdam|B. undqvist en 18 ft. 0 5/8 in. 
eal Antwerp ts g Beet See | ae Ng 4 ey in. io = 6 AGAR E tS 
mariah» ‘enttila nian t. 31/8 in. |World’s Record. 
Discus..............-.}| 1928}Amsterdam|C. Houser U.S. A. 1155 ft. 0 3/1 Record. 
1924|Par C. Houser U.8. A. 1151 ft. 5 ie be headin ie 
LOT}. GOeaPs C. Houser 158.ft. 13/4 in. |World’s Record 


The 1928 Olympic rowing races were won by— 
B-oar shells, Univ. of Calif.; single sculls, H. R. Pearce 
pf Australia; double sculls, Costello: MeTivatne of 
U. S.; patr-oared, with coxswatn, Schoechlin brothers 


of Switzerland; pair-oared, without, Moeschler- 


Muller of Germany; oar, without, England; 4-oar, 


with, Italy. 
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F, AMERICAN (A.A.U.) SWIMMING RECORDS. 
a MEN’S SHORT COURSE—FREE STYLE. 
Name. Club. hk wen TRIAOE. ni [a cen ee 
3 ../John Weissmuller. Illinois A. C F 
-|John Weissmuller. Illinois A. Weal sre eee ni les oi an igo8 
:| Walter Laufer... ||Illinois A. Chicago, Thi 2 garcia 5.2! 1929 
bs : MSO, TH 65 seks Mar. 2, 1929 
.|John Weissmuller. Tilinois A: Ann Arbor, Mich.. May 4, 1927 
John Weissmuller. | Illinois A. Ann Arbor, Mich......|/May 4) 1927 
John Weissmuller. |Tllinois A. Ann Arbor, sae, May 4, 1927 
..-|John Weissmuller. | Illinois A. .|Chicago, Tl-. June 17; 1927 
Se aig some Manin gees ae oe wreeee: Ill. ct. 24: 
SWORE os ten inois, {onongahels : 
- 56 3-5s.../Arne Borg... 211. Illinois, A: Cl! Sonaneenels Cl. Re Bee: 8, 1038 
.|Arne Borg....... illinois A. C.../Cleveland, Ohio. ...... ec. 16, 1925 
; .|Arne Borg... .... Tilinois A. C...|Detroit, Mich.....)1); Jan. 30; 1926 
.' John Wecanuticn. Illinois A. C...|Milwaukee, Wis..._. |” Sept. 30, 1922 _ 
é BACK STROKE. 
Distance, Time. Name. Club. Place. Date. 
. 100 yds....... im. 1 2-5s....}George Kojac. ...| N.Y. Boys Cl.|Brookl N.Y; 
; 100 mtrs...... Im. 8 2-5s. ...|George Kojac. .:.|N.Y. Boys Cl. Brooklyn, N.Y. ren my i938 
150 yds... 2... 1m. 38 2-5s.:.|George Kojac.... Rutgers Coll -| ==. sss Mar. 30, 1929 
200 mtrs. 2m. 38 3-5s...|George Kojac....|N.Y. Boys Cl.|Brooklyn, N. Y.. .|Nov.26, 1927 
200 yds. ....; .| 2m. 39 1-5s.. -|George Kojac.-..|N-Y. Boys, Cl. [Brooklyn N.Y... |Nov. 26: 1987 
400 mitrs...... 5m. 52 4-5s...'George Fisher....'N. Y. A. C....!New York City........ Feb. en 1927 __ 
\ BREAST STROKE. 
. Name. Club. Place. Date. 
Fi Walter Spence. . .|Bklyn.Cent.Y.|New York City.» ..... . ) 
A, Walter Spence. ../Bklyn.Cent.Y.|New York City... ; Oct 38° 1927 
; Walter Spence. . .|Bklyn.Cent.Y.|Brooklyn, N. Y. Apr. 20, 1928 
Walter Spence. . .|Bklyn.Cent.Y./Brooklyn, N. Y.. Feb. 18, 1928 
..|Walter Spence. . .|Bklyn.Cent.Y.}/New York City.. .|Feb. 6, 1926 
gz B ...|E. Rademacher.,.}Germany..... New Haven, Con .|Mar. 9, 1926 
440 yds..-....1 5m. 53 1-5s. . .|E. Rademacher. -|Germany.....|New Haven, Conn... .:|Mar. 9, 1926 _ 
MEN’S LONG COURSE—FREE STYLE. 
Name. a Club. Place. 5 Date. | 
i J. Weissmuller... .|IHinois A.C... |Seattle, Wasl.....;. +46 Aug. 1, 1925 
‘ J. Weissmuller... .|Illinois A. C...|San Francisco, Cal.....|June 7, 1928 
? .|J. Weissmuller... . |Illinois A. C...|Honolulu, T. H........|Nov. 14; 1928 
‘ ‘|J. Weissmuller... .|Illinois A. C...|Detroit, Mich... .. ---.(Aug. 4, 1927 
J. Weissmuller. . .|Mlinois A.jC..|Honolulu, T. H.......JAug. 4, 1927 
135 Weissmuller... ||Iilinois A. G...|Honolulu; T. H... 2... Aug. 26, 1927 
> “IJ. Weissmuller... _|Illinois A. C...|Honolulu, T. H..... 2... June 22, 1922. 
J. Weissmuller... . {Illinois A. CG... }Coral Sea Fla......|Nov. 29, 1925 
; .|J. Weissmuller... . Illinois A. C...|Honolulu, T. H,.. P 
. J. Weissmuller... .|Illinois A. C...|Honolulu, T. H.. 
.jJ. Weissmuller... . |Illinois A. C...|Honolulu, T, 
J. Weissmuller... . {Illinois A. C...|Decatur, Ill,. 
* Weissmuller. .. |Illinoio A. C. .|Honolulu, T. J 
J. Weissmuller. Illinois A. GC... |Honolulu, T. 
Norman Ross... .|Ilinois A. C.../Honolulu, T, 4 , " 
iC. L. Crabbe, Jr.. {Outrigger Club|Honolulu: T. H Apr. 19, 1928 
Norman Ross. . . .|Illino} . C...|Coronado (a City....|July 4, 1917 
af .|C. L. Crabbe, Jr.. Outrigger Club|Honolulu, T. H........ Ree 19, tere 
-*C. Le Crabbe, Jr,. Outrigger Club'San Peale Cal.....'June 7; 
, 
‘a 
4 BACK STROKE. 
Distance. Time. Name. je jelup Sas ee ie 
ie __.|Warren Kealoha. {Hui Makani.... ‘Honolulu, T. H........ H... .,June 24, 1922 
cs . .J{George Kojac. . seers re N. Y.|Detroit, Mich.. :../June 23; 1928 
‘}Warren Kealoha.. Hui Makani....|Honolulu, T. H.... <2. July 30; 1921 
George Kojac....}N. Y. Boys Cl|Honolulu, T. H...2..: /|Aug. 25, 1927 
* "|George Kojac. ...|N. Y. Boys’ Cl.|Honolulu, T. H....... Aug. 25, 1927 
-|George Kojac. ...|N. Y. Boys’ Cl. Massapequa, L. I...... July 30, 1927 
George Kojac.... N. Y. Boys’ Cl.|Massapequa, L. I...... July 17, 1927 
Bi- BREAST STROKE. 
Wer mistance. Time. Name. Club. Poe ay OCs aL irae Date. 
gr lum. 11 2-58.....| Walter Spence... ./Bkly. Cent. Y. Massapequa, 1, Massapequa, L.I....... 
* i00 oe ps iat 18 2-5s.....|]Walter Spence... .|Bkly. Cent. Y./Coney Island, N. 
200 metres. . 2m. 55 aac “lwalter Spence... .|Bkly. Cent. Y.|Massapequa, spe I 
220 yards... .}2m. 36 }-)s-. '|Walter. Spence... .|Bkly. Cent. Y.|Massapequa, 1L.* [July 38° 1057 


vo... [6m. 15 es Walter Spence. . ./Bklyn.Cent.Y.|Massapequa, L. 1... 


} RELAHORACING. 
ds.—4m. 28 2-5s., Illinois Women’s Athletic Clu’ &. Gonnerman, D. VanMaarth, E. Shemaitis, M. L, 
nn), ett Bend, Ind., Mar. 2 23, 1929. 

{ilinois Women's Athletic Club (©. Gonnerman, D. VanMaarth, E. Shemaitis, M. L, 


—6m. 38 9-10s., Hino 


~ Quinn, I d., Mar. 23, 1929. 
: 600 yds-—ém. 48 Fst a dlinols Women’ Athletic Club (5, Gonnerman, D. VanMaarth, E. Shemaitis, M. L, 
. Quinn, B. buen) South Bend, Ind., Mar, 25, 1929. 
: -300 yde melody—3m. 50 4-5s., Womens Swiming Association of New. York (A. Geraghty, L. Lindstrom; _ 


a C. Ames). Scranton, Pa., May 13, 1917. 


ee ee 


\ 


852 Sporting Events—Swimming. | «a 
ee eee 


WOMEN’S SHORT COURSE RECORDS—FREE STYLE. 
Distance, Name. Club. Place. Date. 

ards,.... Ethel Lackie..... Illinois.A. C...{Philadelphia, Pa.......{Mar. 8, 1926 
100 metres. a8 Ethel Lackie.. poe “A. C...}Toledo, Ohio. re Jan. 28, 1926 
150 yards, . . “IlGertrude Ederle..|W.S. A. N. Y../Miami Beach, Fla...... Feb. 25, 1925 
208: yds... 2.053 Ethel Lackie..... Illinois, A. C..|Miami Beach, Fla......]Feb. 24, 1925 
200 metres... Sir sats Norelius..|W.S. A. N. Y..|Miami, a oe Feb. 28, 1926 
220 yards.....|2 artha Norelius..}W. S.A. N. Y..|Miami, Fla... Feb. 28, 1926 
300 yards....- ..|Gertrude Ederle. .}W.S. A. N. Y.. Miami 
300 metres... .}4 “*"|Martha Norelius, .|W.S. A. N. ¥-. 
400 yards..... ..|Martha Norelius..|W.S. A. N. Y.. 
400 metres... ..-|Martha Norelius..|W.8, A. N. Y.. 
440 yards. .|Martha Norelius..}W.S. A, N. ¥.. ..{Mar. 9, 192 
500 yards..... .|/Martha Norelius..|W.S. A, N. ¥.. ...|Feb. 5, 1927 
500 metres... . _|Martha Norelius..}W.S. A. N, Y..! Buffalo, N. Nov. 5, 1927 


BACK STROKE 


Name. Date. 
Joan McSheehy . Mar. 14, 1929 
‘|Joan McSheehy.. .|Mar. 14, 1929 
Sybil Beuer ‘lin: .|Mar. 1, 1924 
Eleanor Holn .|Aug. 24, 1929 
Sybil Bauer as 3, 1924 
Sybil Bauer Db. 8. 1924 
Sybil Bauer Feb. 8, 1924 
.'Sybil Bauer... ..-. Feb. 109 1924 
BREAST STROKE. 

Distance, Time Name Club. Place. Date. 
ae yards.....|1m. 19 2-5s...../Agnes Geraghty. .|W.S. A. N. Y../St. Augustine, Fla......{Feb, 12, 1926 
100 metres... .|1m, 28 4-5s.....{Agnes Geraghty. .}W.S. A. N. Y.. St. Augustine, Fla......|Feb. ep ove 
200 yds......|2m. 59s........|Agnes Geraghty... }W.S. A.N. ¥. aoe Keb. 3 sss 
200 metres... .|3m. 18 1-5s.....j/Agnes Geraghty. .|W.S. A. 'N. Y../Buffalo, N. Y.........- b. 22, 1928 
220 yards,..../3m, 20s.. .jAgnes Geraghty..}]W.S. A. N. Y..)Buffalo, N. Y.......... Feb. 3, 

400 TRUE iss 7m, 4 4-58... .|Agnes Geraghty..}W.S. A. N. Y.. Plymouth, N. is ee Aug. 30, 1925 
440 yards.....\7m, 33s.. .'Agnes Geraghty. .(W.S. A. N. Y..UMiami Beach, Fla......'Feb. 8, 1924 
WOMEN'S LONG COURSE RECORDS—FREE STYLE. 

Distance. Time. Name. Place. } Date. 
100 yds......|1m. 3 2-5s..... Ethelda Bleibtrey.} W. S. A. N. Y./Honolulu, T. H........}May 30, 1921 
100 mtrs..... Im. 9 2-5s..... A. Onipowichst .. foo. i es ...-|San Francisco, Cal...../Aug. 25, 1929 
200 mtrs.....}/2m. 41 3-558.... a4 Osipowlobi.. spk ode es 4c ‘ancisco, Cal..... ug. 22, 1929 
220 yards... .}2m. 46 2-5s... . Webselau.- Outrigger C.C./Honolulu, T. H... ug. 26, 1927 
300 yards... .|4m. 5 3-5s.. “FW Miretes Norelus..|/W.S. A. N. Y../ Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. 16, 1927 
300 metres.. .j4m. 18 2-5s.....| Martha Norelius..|W.S. A. N. Y..]Coral Gables, Fla... ... Jan, 21, 1926 
400 metres.. .|5m. 49 3-5s.....|/Martha Norelius..|W.S. A. N. Y../Rockaway, N. Y....... une 30, 192 
440. yards... .|5m. 51 2-5s.... .|Martha Norelius..}W.S. A. N. ¥..JCoral Gables, Fla... _.. Jan, 23, 1927 
500 yards... |7m. 3-5s.....}/ Martha Norelius..|W.S. A. N. Y../Indianapolis, Ind... Aug. 16, 1927 
500 metres., ./7m. 33 1-5s.....] Martha Norelius..}W.S.A.N. Y../Coral Gables, Fla... ... Jan. 22, 1926 
800 metres, .,)/12m. 17 4-5s..,{/Martha Norelius .}W. S.A. N.Y. L. July 31, 1927 
880 yards... ./12m, 17 4-5s... ./Martha NoreliUs../W.S. A. N. Y. July 31, 1927 

1000 yards... .{13m. 39 2-5s, W.S. A.. N.Y .-|July 28,'1927 

1000 metres. . .}13m. 39 2-5s.... W.S.A.N. Y.. .|July 28, 1927 

1500 metres.. .|23m. 44 3-58. R We A. Noyes .|July 28, 1927 

1 mile.....124m. 49s...)... Josephine McKim|W.S. A. N. Y.. -|July 2, 1928 
et 


BACK STROKE. : 

Distance. Time. Name. Club. Place. Date. 
100 yards.,...)1m. 15 4-5s....]/Sybil Rauer...... Illinois A. CG... |} Indianapolis, Tod. .|Aug. 24; 4338 
100 metres... .J1m. 22 3-5s.....|Sybil Bauer. | Illinois A. GC... |S ( une 8, 
DORIAN Hanh wide clas sie we odie SS Rl Applie ¢ ror A Fob tie va Sas a8 ed wel 

y auer......{Ilino’ .C...|Detroit, Mich...... oes AUCIE op 
200 metres. .../3m. 1is...... Adelaide Lambert] W. S. A. N. Y../Massapequa, L. E...... Jug 2, rtd 
220 yds....... as h Ree Sybil Bauer. ..... Illinois A. C..|Detroit, Mich......... Aug. 7, 1925 
Adelaide Lambert|W.S. A. N. Y../Massapequa, L. I...... July 29, 1927 


BREAST STROKE. 


Distance. 


100 yards.....jim. 25 1-5s.....|Agnes Geraghty. .]W. S.,A. N. Y..]Massapequ: ee cea 192 
100 metres... .|Im. 33s........|Agnes Geraghty. _|W.S.’A.N. ¥..|Coral Bales, "aoe Be i 31° 192 if 
200 yds..... ry aeDe 16 i-5s....|/Agnes Geraghty, .}W.S. A. N. Y..|Indianapolis, Ind 
on metres... ./8m, 19 2+5s..... nes Geraghty. .}W.S. A. N. Y../Rockaway, N.Y 

0 yards,....j3m. 23 1-5s...../Flo. Chambers... .|San Diego... .|San Diego : 
400 metres... .|7m. “he ae: ..|Agnes Geraghty. .|W.S. A a ¥..|Cordl Gables, -|Dec. eH 1925 
440 yds....... 7m.°32 4-5s,...lAgnes Geraghty. .|W.S. A. N. Y..| Asheville, N.C... -|June 27; 1925 


COLLEGE SWIMMING 
Intercollegiate Championships, held at Princeton, “;220-Yard Swim—Howland, Y; arms, - 
N. J., March 23, 1929. Results: . 3am, second; Phillips, Zale: Har reer 
150-Yard Back Stroke—Kojac, Rutgers; < /.o / 222 2. Dive eben Seas eee dns 
Yale, second; Wohl, Syracuse, third. Time, 1.-_ 4-5. Ceton, Secon 8, 
50-Yard Dash—Howland, Yale; Bryant, Dart. | pupceton;, third, Hubbard, Dartmouth. “Winner's 
ry rien second; Messimer, Yale, third. ‘Time— 


Schott, Williams; t! 
Y. 


200-Yard Freshman Relay—Columbia (Joyce, 100-Yard_ Free, Style ee ane 


Ruddy, Rowland, Dolgos); Penns at A a seco: 
(Yale, the winner, disqualified.) pet mes a9 p esysanar ft Pi ac nds Bry ent, ares 


ag tae 


200-Yard Breast Stroke-—Moles, Princeton; second, |p 
fs 


7 es 


Ve dg Rome 


nd 


a ew 0 


~e 


i 
4 

\ 

{ 
u 
2 
wi 
o. | 
¥ 


Niger ig 


INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION RECOR 
Revised to Jan. 1, 1929. New records since then not official until approved, in sone anehe 


" ¢ _ OFFICIAL WORLD'S RECORDS—RUNNING. 
: Event. Time Measurement Holder. 


pO ak so 
cae ‘pees OS. 
Chas. W Ptr ante 


: R. A. Locke 
B. J. Wefers. ; 
Rib Meredith... 7 
> ee : 26, 1926|England 
«FOr POURED, nis. ‘Apceire ~ oaebe Jul ; 
.|Lawrence Brown....|U. S$. A _ ie 1938 id a 
-|T. P. Conneff. 1895/0. 8, cs 


.|Paavo Nurmi 
E. Wide... . 
Paavo Nurmi. 


1923/Sweden 
2, 1926|Sweden 
1923/Sweden 


15. -ae--e-.-|Paavo Nurmi.. a 2. 
SES een 24m .6.1-58.. 0.5. os rere Nurmi....... ‘ 3 HG ipo4 aan 
-6 miles... .. RRs «Sicha ovty 29m:59.4s...........JA. ROMER. 7. 2 a Great: Britain _|Nov. 5, 1904) England 
(int es SG ee See SUL TOUs.. scp ay ba A. Srp De =e. Great Britain.|Noy. 5, i England 
PRES Rus stale oco.0 ais. LS Se A. Shrubb......... Great Britain.|Nov. 5, 1904;England 
oT OG ea aaa ie y Se ae ‘A. Shrubb.,.....%-. Great. Britain.|Nov. 5, 1904|/England 
LUC. ee es 50r0-40,68.... 6-265 A- Sbhrobp, 20.25. - Great Britain.|Nov. 5, 1904/England 
OS ee are 1b.20m.4.4s,........ F. Appleby........-|Great Britain. |July 21° 1902 England 
TE xine go «sos = 1h.51m.54s.......... G. Crossland....... Great Britain.|Sept. 22, 1894/England 
Mg ania caps 2 RE an: ao ‘A Py eae H. eeee re Great Britain.|May 12, 1912|/England 
Cg ae aes othe » - miles yar GUE vd. acs a > J PTANCE. to. >a 6, 191 
2h 20 miles 952 yards. . ais cig aes 2 o13|pecnee 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES. 


DARE Sie oa ao ae See aes Paddock|U. S.A iy 
6s. ae . Locke U rae 1; 1926|U. 8. A. 
Apr. 23, 1921/0. 8. A. 


47. (U2. 8, All). age | OObe are 1916/U.S, A. 
in. .|Germany.. _|June 8, 1926| Hung: 
im. .|Germany -|July _ 3, 1926|/Englan 
2m. Germany Sept. 18; 1927|France 
3m. Germany Oct. 11, 1926 ode 
5m. Finland 9; 1927 id 
8m. Finland July 13, 1926 Pinang 
14m. 28.2s. Finland June 19, 1924) Finland 
ea = 1-58. Finland ug. 31, 1924) Finland 
Finland Aug. 31, 1924/Finland 
ty ant 90cm.. France 6, 1913|Sweden 


5 July 
.IGreat Britain.. ‘May 12, 1913!England 


AMERICAN (A. A. U.) TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS. 


‘ (*Indicates that the record was made indoors.) 
oe RUNNING. 
t stance. Time. Holder. Where Made, ate, 


—E 


Jack Elder,,..........|Notré Dame.....,.....|Mar. 9, 1929 
Loren Murchison. .... . New York City., -|Jan. 31, 192% 
Albert Francisco....... cries MT ase eis LIVE , 1926 


Chester Bowman Chicago, Ill....., 
| James Quinn New oe City... 
E. Tolan..... .|Evanston,Ill. . 

C. W. Paddock.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
9 4:56. ee Peg eB Louis A, Clarke,. . .|Baltimore, pine. 

George Simpson. Chicago, TH.. 

Charles Borah... Fresno, Calif, | 

C. W. Paddock Berkeley, Cai. 

C. W. Paddock. . .}West Orange, 

oland A. Locke. Lincoln, Neb.. 
Loren Murchison New York City. 
C. W. Paddock Redlands, cn 

A. Woodrin ‘alo, N. ¥ 

Loren Mure! Buffalo, N. ¥. 


. W. Long.. 
J. 5. Meredith 


secseece|{a- J. Halpin.,.,..; 


ee 


steer enews 


W. F. Koppisch....... Buffalo, N. 
bag avo i. We roi eg .|Celtic Park, Ny.  E 
Thos. Campbell........ Chicago, Il... 2... si ee 31, 1922 
.eceeee-{Alan B, Helffrich.......J/New York City...... --|Mar. 17, 1925 
ssceweee[d. ©. Meredith Y Rpeeerinhis. Pa......-|May 13, 1916 
loyd Hahn -|New York City........{Mar. 3, 1928 
Larry Brown... .|Philadelphia, Pa.. .|June 11, 1921 
Harold Cutbill Buffalo, N. ¥.. Mar.18, 1923 
'. P. Conneft Travers Is., N. Aug. 21, 1895 
‘|Lioya Hahn.. New York City. Mar. 9, 1925 
.{N. S. Taber. . ? Cambridge, Mass July 16, 1915 
{Paavo Nurmi. ...] Buffalo. .{Mar. 7, 1925 
J. Wi ROS edt as: New York City.. .|Mar. 17, 1925 
-|Paavo Nurmi..........- New York City........ Feb. 14, 1925 
* 1 et GRNIA Ss cps ales ote Ithaca, N. Y.,...«. -|May 4, 1912 
* :}William Bitola... 22)... New York City... 0.17! eb. 24, 1925 
‘ va Kolehmainen........ Celtic Park, N. Y....../Aug. 17, 1913 
a fan She ae «he itr og opie ae City Mr othe an ee “t 1 i 
20m. v Siar ate Kolehmainen..... ew Yor Beas ow 

in 38 gta... bwittiam Ritola. 002.2. New York City...” bea 17, dae 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records. 853 


ee ee 


Pe 


OO i LT errr Ee 


10 miles 
11 miles 153 yards} 1 hi 
5 miles 
.| lh. 58m. 27 3-5s 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records. 


RUNNING—Continued. 


(*Indicates that the record was made indoors.) 


.- {James Clark. . 
2h. 44m. 50s.*........ iM. Maloney. - 


:|Geltic Park, N. 


24m. 36 4-5s........-- Charles Pores........-- Great Lakes, Tll........ 
.| 30m. 20 2 Ny ee ‘HW. Kolehmainen........| New York City 
30ni, 246. F 28 Ne. Pt iH. Kolehmainen........|Buffalo, N. Y.........- 
35m. 35 4-58.........- Be Kolebmainen.......- New York sy 
35m. 36 2-58.*,....3.. 'H. Kolehmainen.......- Buffalo, N. Y 
40m. 48 4-58.......:.. H. Kolehmainen........ New York City... 
40m. 47 4-5s.* lH: Kolehmainen........ Buftalo, N: Ye. 
46m, 3-5s.* .|[H. Kolehmainen........ Buffalo, N. Y........-- 
BGT E cars 5) « sgoiels ® H. Kolehmainen........ New York City 
GAD: 3 '2-GB. 2 jen oisine 2 H. Kolehmaineb........ New York City. 
ae Gi3-5a* es ens H. Kolehmainen........ Buffalo, N. ¥... 
Hee De sale ae ‘ibin Steproos. ..|New York City. 
1h. 3m. 24 1-58 .};Charles Pores New York City. 


.\New York City. 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES. 


Time. Holder. 


10 2- 1 ae MeO va C. W. Padd 
LOS ba re hos hon heels: Robert McAllister 


. Spencer..... 
M. J. Suttper.. 


: "|New York City 


Where Made. 


Lioyd' Habn:s). 602... .. 

Alan B. Helffrich....... Washington, D. C., 
Lloyd Hahn...........- New York City 

.e GONBOP SS 6 assigns cts a Boston, Mass.......... 
Tdoyd Habm.i5..40-56 + Washington, D. C... 
Paavo Nurmi........... Buffalo, N. Y.......... 


‘|New York City 


Date. 


Hunters). fii. ope 4 Pasadena, Cal......... 
William Ritola./....... New York City 
Wd oe wee a pa Celtic Park, N. ae .|June 2 1912 
Joie Ray.. ‘|Boston, Mass... -\July 7, 1928 
WALKING. 
Distance Time. Holder. . Where Made. Date. 
.| Buffalo, N. Y. 


. 4h. 3m, 35s.. eI BS Olatk. cos eck 


’“lNew York Sieg. 


New York City. 
New York City. 
ee N. ee 


Brooklyn, N. Y... . 
New York City 

New Brunswick, N. J.. 
New York City...... . 
New Brunswick, N. 
New Brunswick, N. i 
New York City........ 


New York City........ 
On, MBSE cosas 
Merri Boston, Mass...... PR or 
Pas cake :|William Plant New York.City.....< 
2h. 2m. 57 3-5s. ge Plant. . ..|New York Virabas ne 
./8h. 8m. 10s.. J. B. Clark..... - |New York City........ 


. (New Yors City........ 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES. 


‘| Dee. 
Dec. 


Nov. 24, 1918 


Noy. 24, 

ot J 

» 1880 
5, 1879 
5, 1879 
Nov. ey 1921 
Nov. 13, 1921 


1918 


~ 


& 
SAAS eatin an OSE ot Sa yO RL 


aa in ane 


ror Reed William Plant. . .|Brooklyn, N. Y.. .|Feb. 13, 192 
139 4-58.%.0000 12! Ugo Frigerio. 332.152: New Work © City earns Mar. 28, 1 i 
- 50 3-58:*....5.., William PUBDE co ake 9 New York City.. -|Feb. 3, 1 
» 16 3-58.*......../Ugo Frigerio........... New York City........ Mar. 28, 1925 
: . 85 3-58.¥......... Ugo Frigerio........... New York City........ Mar. 28, 1925 
. 10 4-5s.*.. Ugo Frigerio........... New York City........ ar. 28, 19: 
/S8s.*... Ugo Frigerio........... New York City........ Mar. 28, 1925 
(ES oe eed el, Fy BInkeh)) Asoc Yonkers, N. Y......... Nov. 2, 1926 
*RELAY RACING. 
Distance. Time. Clubs. Where Made. Date. 
440 yards (4x110)..)418...........05- See >. Cepynens Currie, Me Sa: 
‘appas, Cumming)........... coln, Neb.......|J 
400 metres (4x100)| 42 2-5s.,..+....+. ee a eee reer se ders, whilst es beh ive 1927 
Davis, Haymond, Smith)..... elphia, Pa... . ” 
800 metres (4x200)| 1m. 25 4-5s...... .| Univ. eat 80. Callte rota a phis, Pa... .\June 7; 1019 
m: 4 orah, Lewis)........% ’|Los Angel Sieein : 
880 yards (4x220)..| Im. 25 4-5s....... nabs of Cal. (House, Smith, SCS, Cline of NY aa ee ‘ 
Borah, Lewis) Ae fe ote cn .|{May 14, 1927 — 
880 yards (4x220)..! *1m. 33 2-5s.....!Newark, N. J., A. ©...........)New York eat 


:}Mar. 16, 1929 


~ : py 
elie d) com Us — a! | -_— - 
ir ; . 
* al A - = ’ 


Z 2 Archery 
Sporting Events—Track and Field Reco/iery:___ 854 saa 
RELAY RACING—Continued i Jean Bbltey: 
Indicates that the record was made indoors. ve Valvado, 


Distance. Time. Where Made. Davwsell, 
Seca tates Se De & ye Hol ea! x 
Imile (4x440)..... 3m. 16 2-5s...... y eer ee0ny State of Pa. da 

gers, Eby, Brown, Maxam).| Philadelphia, Pa... .]June 11, 1921 
1 mile (4x440).... .|*3m. 21s......... qi Boral Team (Habberfeld, he m Aer 
oppisc utton, Brandt) Buffalo, N. Y......:/Apr. 17, 1920 
1600 mtrs. (4x400) |*3m. 22 3-5s...... Georgetown wg ‘(Geean, As- ee I Meee 
cher, mburne, Burgess).. New York City... ..|Mar. 16, 1921 
2 miles (4x880).. ..|7m. 41.4s......... Boston A. aeei (Martin, Hahn, Pifiade a fs . 
ansone, Weich)............. elphia, Pa....|/July ‘6, 1926 
2 miles (4x880)., . .|*7m. 413-5s..... . |Georgetown Univ. (Brooks, Swin- sf 6 
burne, Holden, Marsters)... . New York City...../Mar. 7, 1925 
4 miles (4x1 mile)..}i17m. 21 2-5s..... “| Watson A._C. (Krogh, Buker, 
ats 


4 miles (4x1 mile)..|*17m. 43 2-5s.... Cornell. Univ, (Putnam, Finch, 
* ere te Lea ree 
Medley (Mile, 220,/7m. 25 4-5s.. 


Buffalo, N. Y...,...]Mar. 1, 1912 
Tierney, Marsters’ 1) Be eee ae 


‘| Pelham, N. Y....... Sept. 26, 1925 
.|Illinois A. C. (Ray, Watson, 
Dowding, Rose)............. Buffalo, N. Y.......!Feb. 17, 1923 


Holder. Where Made. 


Betty Brown....«,...|New Haven Nor. Sch. 
Rosa.M. Grosse...... Boston, Mass,........ 26, 1927 
Elizabeth Robinson...|Chicago, Ill... .... +--|July 27, 1929 
Helen M. Filkey...... Illinois W.A.C..... +.+|Mar, 21, 1928 
Helen M. Filkey...... Illinois A.W.C........ Aug. 25, 1928 
.|Helen M. Filkey...... Illinois W.A.C.....,.- Apr. 23, 1926 
ar. 30, 1927 
..-|Helen M. Filkey...... Illinois W,A.C...... .-/Apr. 23, 1926 

-|L. Haydock..... 


..|Bryn Mawr Coll,...,.]:0..0c1 euaed 
.-|Chicago, Ill.... ; 
.|Chicago, Ill... 


.|Ellen Brough.... 
Rayma Wilson.., ae 
Lucille Godbold..... 

Catherine Donovan... 


trs. ru sana a ph Deke 35 
4-2 ft.)....-. (AE Ph osephine Schessler. . . 
60 eae tate baie. (8 16 SPY SB ad hn. ee 4,08 ot Helen M. Filkey......|Illinois W.A.C........ Jun. “3, 1928 
60 yds. hdis.............. Cote ae. ae Hazel firk bd nit Te ; NS. WERE Se Feb. 13, 1926 - 
65 yds. hdis. (4-2 ft. 6 in.).|11s.............. Mary Worrall........ Sargent Sch. Phy. Edu.|.......... 
70 yds. hdls. (5-2 ft. 6 ah oe 77 Sea Ree Helen Me Fllkey ee linois W.A.C...,....|Apr. 23, 1926 
80 mtr. eo 2 TS ee ONRORs caw Eiisin Helen F. Warren..... Chicago, Til... ../feusdey July 27; 1929 
100 yds, hdls. (8-2 ft. 14 2-5s. - ...|Florieda Batson..,....|/Rosemary Hall.......]. sowesrerses | 
100 yds has (8-2 ft. 6 -|14 2-5s.. -|Camelia Sabie. .... .| New Jersey Ne Sch.. f 
R g high jump -|5 ft. 1-2 -|Catherine Maguire. Eureka, Cal. : 
Running high jump -/4 ft. 11 3 red O; Wiley. Boston's. A. 
tanding high jump MS oe Ce cs eA mone Peon bcs Pale Sarsent be Phy Edu. 
nning 17 ft. 1 in...) . oy Nelle Todd»... y nols. W Aj) iveeat 
Standing ood jane ..|8 ft. 3 3-4 Camelia Sable.,...... New Jersey Nor. Sch..|.......+-... 
Standing broad jump... ...|8 ft. 1 Katherine R. Mearls. .|Boston veeees.[dan, 17, 1928, 
' Run. hop, step. jump.... ..|35 ft. 4 1-2 in. WVDILCOMD: «2 oases Dallas, Tex,......5-.+ May 25; 1929 
Pole vault... .” poems pe tte 2 $n.) ct oas Mildred Carl... 22.2: N‘Hav.Nor. Sch. Gym.|'...3....s-0+ 
BeGBDOtt sic. eee. VOR ae Bis 2s Pee Leslie Perkins. :/ 1111: Sargent Sch. Phy. Ed.|. ooo 
8-Ib. pace “Ss ae ee te eas Rena MacDonald... ..:|Chicago, Ill.......... July 27, 1929 
RIsbOts: osc canola? : : Rena MacDonald... . /Boston 8. Aeeceecees Feb. 16, 1928 
“(2 hanes)... 212! f ieeee ee |Lueille old... ./... «| Winthrop Coll.:.\0+,.2| seca eee 
S51 shot - Sa E Marsaret Mizchell....|/Wykeham Rise Sch._/|,177717 37°72 


-|Pasadena A. & C, C.. 
Santa Clara, Cal.. 
Oakesmere School 
ts ze fete hes School. 
. .|Bos 

‘2 1]Nell Carroll..... 1+ | Blo, State Coll. for Wo.|.,........ 
MA. ahes Glora Russell. ....... Chicago, Ill........ .. July 27, 1929 


..|Lillian Copeland. ‘| Feb. 18, “gag 


Apr. 15 


Javelin (best hand). 
Javelin (2 hands).. 

Basketball throw 
Basketball throw 
Hurlball throw. . 
Baseball throw. . 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT RECORDS 
Trials, Statute Miles: Class A, Division ‘ Class D, Division II:?Blue Streak, owned by Leo 


Sy by H. G. Fei n at Balbo: 
-A-21, driven by, es a feet od Augusta, Me. os t_ Baughm an, driven by reso 2, 


m.p.h. 15, 1929. Speed. 47.29 m.p.h 
on its ee driven by A. Sutherland Claes Division II: Baby Whale XI, driven b: 


at Worcester, Riese, Mine 29, 1929. Speed 26.31 m.p.h. | H. R. Maddocks at Worcester, Mass., May 29, 1928. 
Di 


Class + Miss Hupmobile, owned by | Speed, 35.02 m.p.h 
7 ea Ou! pan aren oy John Beneloski, at Balboa, Mile Tete, Nauticat ee C, Division I: 


.24 m.p.h. Boss ag owned Walter Peterssen at 
Cais an O Bivist mies a. A638. driven by Millard Albany, * suly 6, 1998, Speed, 34.05 nautical 
Jackson St Augusta, Me, July 22, 1929. Speed, mnt aie dsteaele 
41.14 m.p.h, Class D, Division I: Big Ben, owned by Harold 


Division IE: sath Comet, owned by 


Speed, 1. at eh, N. ¥., July 6, eee 
Smith at Cross “Bake e, La., July 21, 1928.6 < aes save m.p.h.; 40.04 statute rp 


tee ee eestepper IV. driven fy Class Division i: Uniplex, owned b 
. ae ne Oleesrg etrolt, Mich., ied yy 
mt, Bab "Speed ik st Oa ge Sa a ates sehulte ani M0. ¥0 70 Ratan 37.60 statute. pt. 
7 Saal 


Chicago, Ill......... June 23, 1923 | 


Class man, at Albany, N. ¥., July 5, 1929. Speed, 
Crandall Boat Co., driven Ds oe Adams, on 8 nautical m.p.h-: 43.80 statute m.p.h, 


Baton. CAbivision 1 2 Wild ire, driven by RAlien | Class C, Division Ii: Thisbe, owned by Helen 


f 


_ Angeles A 


York A, C; 2. 


ver, Colo., July Se ara 
‘10s., Bddie Tolan, Univ. of Michigan; 
7 sracey, Rice Institute. 
as —21 .98., Eddie Tolan, Univ. of Mich- 
J&R; an; 2. Frank Wykoff, Los Angeles A. C. 
440 Yards—48As., R. F. Bowen, Univ. of Pitts- 
burg; 2. William Storje, Olympic Club. 
880° Yards— 55.78., Phil Edwards, New York 
Univ.; 2. Edwin Genung, Univ. of Washington. 
One Mitle—4m. 24.6s., Leo Lermond, Boston A. A.; 
2. Rufus Kiser, Univ. of Washington. 
Stz “Miles—33m. 47.7s., touts Gregorie, St. 
Joseph’s C. C.; 2. Harry Chauca, Los Angeles A. C. 
Three Mile’ Walk—23m. 28.6s. Harry Hinkle, 
New York A. C.; 2. Harry Clark, Forest Hills, Mass., 
Unattached. 
Two ier Steeplechase—10m. 59.1s., David Abbott, 
Illinois. C.; 2. Edward Parker, Denver A. C. 
120 Yurd Hurdles—14. 9s., Steve Anderson, Univ: 
of Washington; 2. Charles’ Kaster, Olympic Club. 
220 Yard Hurdies—24.1s., Steve "Anderson, Univ. 
Bert 2. Richard Rockaway, Ohio State 


0 Yard Hurdles—54. 3s., Gordon Allott, Denver 
; 2. Morgan ek sd Tilinois A. C. 


SOrting Events—Track and Field Records. 


TRACK hae Bie lees EVENTS Lolita a A. U.) IN 1929. 
SENIOR, OUT 


eet an hat Cote ft. 35-8 ins., Henry La- 
ae ret ins aes ©.; 2. Henry .Coggeshall, 

lympie C 

Running Broad Jump—24tt. 414 ins., Edward 
Gordon, Univ. of Iowa; 2. George Martin, Olympic 
Club. 

Running Hop, Step and Jump—48 ft. 6 3-4 ins., 
Robert celley, OR Club; 2. Sol Furth, Swedish- 
American A 

Pole Vault—i3 ft. 91-4 ins., Fredrick Sturdy, 
Los Angeles A. C.; 2. Thomas Warne, Northwestern 
Univ. 

16-lb. Shot Put—50 ft. 214 ins., Herman Brix, 
Los Angeles A. C.; 2. Eric Krenz, Olympic Club. 

16-lb. Hammer 170 ft. 6 ins., Jack Merchant, 
Olympic Club; 2. G. roe "New York A. C. 

56-lb. Went -36 1 ft. 9. in, P. J. McDonald, New 
York A. C.; 2. Casey Kazaijion, “Olympic Club. 

Discus—157 ft. 2 in., Erie Krenz, Olympic Club; 
2. Ed. Moeller, Los Angeles A. C. 

DS ean 975 ft., Jess Mortensen, Los Angeles 

C.; 2.-Lee Bartlett, Albion College. 

P oeihe Score—Olympic Club (San Francisco), 
44; Los sy es Fag C., 39; Univ. of Washington, 19; 
16; illinois A. C., 13; Boston A. C., 
11; Univ. of ‘nailduh, 


MEN’S JUNIOR, OUTDOOR. 


100 Yard Dash—10s., Cy Leland, Texas Christian 
Univ.; 2. Raymond Alf, Denver A. C. 

220° Yard Dash—211s., Raymond it Denver 
A. C.; 2. Maurice Guyer, Los Angeles A. C. 

0 Yards Run—49s., Arnold Loy Sa Boston A. A.; 

William Streng, Michigan Central A 

880. Yards Run—im. 55 9-10s., "Walser Greer, 
Rice Institute; 2. E. B. Blake, Boston A. A. 

One Mile erilaig as 25 45s., Harold: Manning, 
Univ. of Wichita; 2. Forest Harvey, Denver A. GC. 

Siz Mile Run 36m. 45 9-10s., oar Ivie, Den- 
ver A. C.; 2. Clarence aoa Denve Cc. 

Three Mile Walk—24m. 17 5-10s., Sars L. Clark, 
Unattached; 2. Elmer Dawiy, Illinois A. C: 

Two Mile Steeplechase—1lm. 24 5-10s., Edward 
Parker, Denver A.C.; 2. Arthur Honska, Denver A.C. 

120 plete Hurdles —14 9-10s., Jed Welsh, Los 
Lloyd Bourgeois, New Orleans A. C. 
220 Yard, "Hurdles 24 7-10s., William Carls, Los 
Angeles A. C.; 2. Bernard Gridley, Wichita H. S. 

| 440 ee. Hurdles—54 3-5s., _Gordon Allott, 

tA ; 2. Clyde Blanchard, Los Angeles A. C. 

Run ing Gi Jump—6ft. 47-8 ins., Bert Nelson, 
Butler Univ; tie for second, Howard Arthur, Los 
Angeles A. cC. Lee Philips, Houston, Tex., Unat- 


, tached and Robert Van Osdell, Los Angeles A. C. 


Bi Broad Jump—24 tt. 216 ins., Richard 
arber, Los Angeles A. C.; 2. Wilson Charles, 


Fasc Institute. 
un, Hop, Step and Jump—46 ft. 134 ins., Lloyd 


Bourgeois, New Orleans A. C.; 2. Lee Philips, 
Houston, Tex., Unattached. 

Pole Vault—-13 ft. 434 ins., Harold Meas 
Michigan State Coll.; tie for second, Marvin Harvey, 
Denver A. C.; and George Jefferson, Los Angeles A.C. 
16-Ib. Shot. ‘Put—46 ft., Clarence Schleimer, 
Angeles A. C.; 2. Manley Edwards, Los Angeles AC ae 
Hammer—i152 tt. 31<ins., 
Denver A. C.; 2. 

§6-1b. Weight—31_ ft 1% ins., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Unattached; 2. Harry Bowman, 
Los Angeles A. C. 

Discus—142 ft. 3 ins., D. Bealtio, Denver A. C.; 
2. G. Corbett, B. ¥. U. 

Javelin—198 ft. 4 in., L. D. Weldon, Unity. of 
Iowa; 2. V. Kennedy, U. S. T. C. 

Point Scores—Denver A. C. 68; Los Angeles 
A. C., 49; New Orleans A. C., 8; Boston A. A., 8. 


Kernedy, U. S. T. C., 7,362.003 points; 3. W. 
Charles, H. T., 7,240.035 points. 
Relay Championsbips—8s0 ce ee 26 2-5s. 
ad Angeles A. C. (same team); 2. Sos York A. C. 
1 Mile—3m. ag New York. A. C. (Scholz, Kerr, 
Burke, Cuhel); Denver A. C. 
2 Miles—7m. re Se Boston A. he (Blake, Noyes, 
Martin, Lemond); Los Serre Cc. 
4 Miles—18m. iis, Illinois A. C. (Grubb, Abbott, 
Conger, White); 2. Denver A. C 


MEN’ S SENIOR, INDOOR. 


New York City on Feb. 23, 1929. Results: 

60 Yards—6 3-5s., James Daley, Holy Cross; 
2. Karl Wildermuth, Georgetown. 

800 Yards—33 1-5s., Charles H. Engle, 
Univ.; 2. H. Oestreich, Mlinois A.C. . 

600 Yards—im. 12s., Philip Edwards, New York 
Univ.; 2. Bd. Blake, Boston +A. A. 

ry ER Scotenae pees 13 1-5s., oe Conger, Illinois 
A. C.; 2. Sam Martin, Boston A 

Two *rile Run—9m. 7s., wine “Wide, Sweden; 
'2\ Robert Dalrymple, Boston A. A. 


Yale 


Two Mile Steeplechase Om. 55 2-5s., Eino Purje, 
ciperunenea 2 Ove ae ye Unattached. 
One Mile’ Walk—6m. 40 2-5s., H. Bia New 


Mack Weiss, Rowan. A. 

70 Yard Hurdles—8 4-5s., E. M. Wells, Boston 

. A.j 2. W. O. Baskin, Naw York A. C. 

‘Standing alitton Jump-—Harold Osborn, bee a 
ft. 2 in.; 2. Hedberg, Illinois A. C., 5 ft. 


«Uy 


Standing Broad. ge BN arn Werner, Green- 
wood Track Club, 10 ft. 634 in.; 2. Allen "Thomas, 
Penn A. C., 10 ft. 234 tk 

Running atte Jump—Charles W. Major, B’klyn 
Harriers = A., 6 ft. 3 in.; 2. Harold Osborn, Ilinois 


Ais. 6 fi 
16-Ib. Shot Put, Schwarze, Illinois A. C., 50 ft. 


aera 2. Dave etrnley Georgetown Univ., 48 ft. 
ol Vautt—Frederick Beary. Yale Univ., 13 ft. 
9 in B. Berlinger, Iniv. of Pennsylvania, ‘43 ft. 


1 8 aries eee Relay, 7m. ote Brooklyn 
Wane S Brow aN vor t oni eh 

ely, rown ew_Yor Me Warwick 

B._ Robinson, ng a Hickey ee i, 

Team eel Fe 29; Rew York A. C., 

4 Boston A. A., 17; Yaic. 44; ‘New York Univ., 

12; Cegrsetown Univ., 6; Holy’ Cross, 5; Newark 

Univ. = Pennsylvania, 5; Brooklyn Har- 

ides bs benteal © Ro BEN 5; Greenwood Track, 5. 


MEN'S JUNIOR, INDOOR. 


Bosto on, Mass. on February 22, 1929. Results: 

60. Yards—6 3-5s., George orin, Holy Cross; 

2. Guarina Pasquantonio, Boston College. 

. 300 Yards—34 1-5s,, Meyer Yavner, Unattached: 

2. Charles Finn, Boston College. 
Nar un, 15 2-5s., 


pert en AAS 2. FS J. Howard, Univ. of New 
One ‘Mile Waik—6m. 40 4-5s., A. Nae Bell, Boston 
A. ae . E. G. Wilson, Boston A. A 


so gaa ae eas NN ee fs 
yds 3 e; yds. to 
finish) ‘Lbs, Eric Reidell, Boston Y. M. C. A.; 


2. P. V. Toolin, Boston A. A. 
ona, High Jump—C crgdley, Boston Y. M. 
Pag th: a iter Schwaner, Providence 


* slaty ee ae Hokkan Quine 
138 it A EY, in.; 2. Harold Joyce, Coburn’ Clas cal’ 
4in. 

Running High Jump—James Stafford, Bosto: 

. A., 6 ft.; 2. Mayo A. Seekins, pope 6 ft. “he. 
places were awarded by a jump-off.) 

ey Vault—B. M. Burbank, en A. A,, u tt. 

gabe Brooks, Univ.’ of New Hampshire, 


it 

Putting 16-Ib. Shot—Howard Morris, Haverford 
College, 44 it. 4 in.; 2. ody’ Fatr- 
re A a cay ee 

ay, 7m. 45 4-5s., 

Av As (rugolishs a stig 
of New ampahite, se 


Boston 
Sansone); 2. Univ. 


we 


& a he Ay PEAT AG. —s 


w 


2 RE Se pret SET oy 


- = an a, a) te ell 4 * i 
t i n 


Sporting Events —Track and Field; Hockey; Archery. 


Chicago, » Fils on July 27, 1929. Results: 
60 Yards— 5 4-5s., Betty Robinson, 


- 


857 
* WOMEN’S SENIOR, OUTDOOR. 
Illinois — rege: Re 9 8 in 
0! unning by Sr an = 
Meadowbrook Chin B 2° Genevieve Valea, 


bh ig ae C., Chicago; 2. Loretta McNeil, Millrose 


¥, 
100 Yards—11 1-5 1-5s., Betty Robinson, TMlinois 
Me tats A. C., Chicago; 2. Jessie Cross, Millrose 


a8 ‘Grds—27 2-5s., Maybelle Gilliland, Milir 
A. adelp hile ¥.; 2. Ruth W y aldner, aay A. a. 


‘bh Néllie Todd, 
. Margaret Whit- 


ining Broad J ump—i7 


ie 
Illinois Women’s A, C., 4 


Chicago; 2 


Soun Parks, Chicago i 
rowing Baseball—248 ft. 1 n, Glora Russell, 
No. Calif. A. A., Eureka, Calif.; 2. Fay Langford, 


Dallas, Tex. 
8-lb. Shot Put—42 ft. 3_in., Rena McDonald, 


une 2. Eleanor Egg, St. Bonaventures, Paterson, 


Javelin Throw—100 ft. 6 in., Estelle Hill, Pru- 
dential A. A., Newark, N. J.; 2. Fay Langford, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Throwing Discus—113 ft. 4 Bd Rena ‘MeDonald, 
Beer Swim. Ass'n.; 2. Dee Boeckmann, St. Louis, 


WOMEN’S SENIOR, INDOOR. 


Boston, Mass., on March™30, 1929. Results: 

40 Yard Dash—53-5s., Mary Carew, Medford 
Girls’ A. C.; 2. Katherine Mearls, Boston S. A. 

220 Yard Dash—29s., Catherine M. Dondévan, 
arg Ins. A. A.; 2. Florence MacDonald, 


Boston S. A. 
60 Yard te! ay 0 Catherine M. Donovan, 


ray Ins. A. A.; 2. Marietta Ceres, Prudential 

aa Broad ar ee R._ Mearls, 
Boston 8 me x %in.; 2. Jean Shiley, Meadow- 
brook clubs 2 tt. 11 “in. 


8 ib. Shot Put—Rena MacDonald, Boston S. A,. 
39 ft. aa in.; 2. Bertha Poetschke, Warinanco 

A. C., J., 33 ‘tt. 11 7-8 in. 

Running High Jeni Te Shiley, Meadowbrook 
ar ah Z 5 e a in.; 2. Mildred O Bs Boston 

4 

440 Yards Relay—54 1-5s., Millrose A. (Carrie 
Jensen, ie Cross, Loretta MeNeil, 4 Cert 
Gilliland) ; Boston S$. A. (Katherine Mearls, Olive 
Hasenfus, rte Madeira, Florence MacDonald). 
ea are etta rrr Ba Ins. 

in ac. Boston 

8. A.. 81 ft. 8 3Zin ° 


. GYMNASTICS RECORDS IN 1929. 


Amateur Athletic Union eee Championshi ps, 
can at ne tae pede Pa. on April 27, 1929. Res 
Rope Cit anfred Kraemer, cea A. ca 
wan Calisthenics—Alfred Jochim, Swiss Turn 


Long Horse—Adolph Zink, coe York Turn Verein. 
Stde Horse—Frank Haubold, Swiss Turn Verein. 
Horizontal Bar—aAltred Jochim 

indian tg age gl Job, Hudson Co. Turn 


Overbrook 


ia aS 
apne iphia, 
Ht Nae Feings—Alirod Jochita. 
round—aAlfred Jochim. 
Team Trophy, swig Turn Verein, 64 points; 2. 
New York ao points; 3. Philadelphia, 21 points. 


Intercollegiate ¢hampionships held at Philadelphia: 


Pa., March 23, 1929. Results: 


Horizontal Bar—D. O. Wells, Mass. Tech., 557 


points; second, T. B. Hughes, Navy, 550, 


Side Horse—F. M. Adamson, Navy, 594; second, 


P. Heller, Princeton, 560. 


Parallel Barz—J. I. Stewart, Dartmouth, 584; 
second, C. G. Zey, Dartmouth, 565. 

Flying Rings—W. H. Reynolds, Mass. Tec., 569; 
second, R. E. Lockwood, Navy, 566. 

Tumbling—A. H. Gould Dartmouth, 601; second, 
N. Dolloff, Mass. Tech., 583. 

Rope Climb—W. J. Galbraith, NEVE 0:04 4-5; 


second, A. Lofthouse, Princeton, 0 


Al-round ee sg ship—JS 


Menxies, Chicago, 
2,565; Second, T. B. Hughes, 


‘avy, 2,488. 


HOCKEY. 


National Professional Hockey League.— 
International Group. American Group 
W. L. T. 


Americans.19 13 12 50 e 11310. 52 
Toronto...21 18 5 47) Detroit..... 1916 9 47 
Ottawa....14 17 13 41) Pittsburgh... 9 27 8 26 
Maroons. oa 20 9 391Chicago.... 729 8 22 


Champions—1894, Montreal A. A, A. 


, Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winni- 


“Deg” 1897-09 Victorias, Montreal; 1900, Shamrocks, 


pak Victorias, Winnipeg; 1902, Mon- 
pone - ee Ottawa; 1906, Kenora 


Todehi, W derers, Montreal; 1909, Ot- 
tawa; war 1910, derers, Montreal; 1911, Ottawa; 


1912-13, Victoria; 1914, Toronto; 1915, Vancouver; 


1916, Canadiens, Montreal: 1917, Seattle; 1918* 
Arenas, Toronto; 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (tie); 
1920-21, Ottawa: 1922! St. Patrick's, Toronto; 1923, 
Ottawa: 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victoria, 
Victoria, B. 'C.; 1926, Montreal Maroons; 1927, 
Ottawa; 1928, N. Y. Rangers; 1929, Boston Bruins. 
The Canadian-American Hockey’ League Cham- 
pionship was won by the Boston Tigers, with the 


Providence Reds second. The final game of the - 


season decided the championship. 

The European Hockey Championship was won by 
Czecho-Slovakia in a series of matches played at 
Budapest. The final standing being: first, Czecho- 
Slovakia; second, Poland; third, Austria; fourth, 
Italy; fifth, Switzerland. 


ARCHERY IN 1929. 


The Forty-ninth Annuai Tournament of the 
lee ge archery, ae Rape ee: was held a 
o ara, California, y August 
Sat us established new records in the Single York 
Heed Boat Double York Round, Single American Round 
Double American Round, Flight Shoot for both men 
and women, and Team Shoot for both men and 
women. 

Ww ee York Round record of 257-1, 293, 
mee ae Roberts of Ventura, California, 
ke sonly Gtabilabed a new N.A.A. record, but also 

the world’s Double York Round ‘record of 

oer, obit made by Horace Ford of England in 1857. 
won the men’s championship; Mrs 

ition Coa gt Los Angeles, Calif., the women’s 

hip; 


champions) G. A. Cathey of Portland, re. 
men's Flight Shoot championship; and 
whe Prouty of of Portland, Ore., the Ladies Filent 


championship. The men's and ladies’ Team 
Lo ae ee he Santa Monica 


Archers. 
= "3 Cham hip—Dr. EF 
pentor Satrtiee ener ee ‘ou ict 


a 
; 55; Double~ York Hound, yeti ae 
hoe Round, 90-658; Do 


Ladies’ Championship—Mrs. Audrey Grubbs. 
Angeles, Calif, Single National Round, eie3d0: 
Double National Round, 119-581; Single Columbia 
Round, 70-496; Double Columbia Round, 141-991. 

Men's Flight Shoot Si es ee G. A. Cathey, 


Portland, Ore., 353 Aad 
Ladies’ Flight hoot Came Horace 
ion—Miss 


Prouty,. Portland. Ore., 273 yds. 2 in. 

Intermediate Division—Gir! Cham 
Betty Jean Hunt, Los Angeles, Calif.; Boy Champion— 
Jack Selby, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Junior Division—Girl Champion—Kathleen Thor- 
burn, Log Angeles, Calif., rie Mess ee 
McGrew, Los = “i Calif 

Tana pee 93) Prestdent, Her 

0; Becresahy-Preasucaraledin de Cc. ane 
ous eae Bide, aight Ne a Ban, 

Eastern Archery Association —National Row 
Cenenke Me Dorothy Cummings, Newton 
Center, 36-732; Columbia Round chanspton- 
mee kire peo Cummings, Newton Center, 
Mass., 142-992: York Round Champtonshtp—P. W. 
Crouch, Newton Center, Mass., 235+1,091; American 
Round Champtonship—G. A. Clark, Waltham, Mass , 
177-1,153. 


<858 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS IN 1929- 


The 53rd Annual ‘Championship Meet of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Ath- 
letics of America was held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 31 and-June 1, 1929. The leading point scores 


: Stanford, 45 3-8; So. California, 21; Pennsyl- 
Vania, 18 ais 3 New York Univ., 14; Yale, 13 5-8; 
Tn 


2 Yard Karl “Wildermuth, Georgetown, 0:10. 
290 Yard—Richard G. Kent, Colgate, 0:21 1-10. 
Yard—Reginald Bowen, Pittsburgh, : 148 4-10. 
80 Yard—Phil Edwards, N. Y. U., 1:5 22-10, 
MOueatae Hickey, N. Y. U., 4:21 4-10. 
Mile—Joe Hickey, N. 
oFae Miles—James_L L Reta, Harvard, 9:22, new 
record. 
Cod ee High Hurdles—Jobn S. Collier, Brown, 
0:14 
eed are Low Hurdles—Sidney B. Kieselhorst, 
Yale, 0:23 3-10. 
16 Pound Shot Put—Harlow Rothert, Stanford, 
50 ft. 3 in., new record. 
*Discus Throw—Eric Krenz, Stanford, 153 ft. 4 in. 
Javelin Throw—Leo P. Kibby, Stanford, 204 ft. 7 in. 
Hammer Throw—Edmund Black, Maine, 163 ft. 
Running Broad Jump—Jesse Hill, So. California, 
25 ft. 7-8 in., new record. 


é Mel ‘High Jump—Ben Hedges, Princeton, 

Pole Vauit—Fred Sturdy, Yale: Ward Edmonds, 
Lays and Jack Williams, So. California; tied 
at 

sietnined q title. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association 


Championships, ntcnge, Ill., June 7-8, 1929. Point 
scores: Ohio Sta: tate, 50; Washington, 42; Illinois, 
3514; So, California, 32. Individual winners: 

100 Yard—Simpson, Ohio State, 0:94-10, new 
world’s record. 

220 Yard—Simpson, Ohio State, 0:20 8-10, new 
N.C. A. A. record. 

Yard—Walter, Northwestern, 7 47 9-10. 

80 Yard—Genung, Washington, 1:55. 

One Mile—Getz, Alfred, 4:19 4-10. 

Two Mile—Abbott, Illinois, 9:30. 
out ire. ie High Hurdles—Rockaway, Ohio State, 
é Reg ars Yard Low Hurdies—Anderson, Washington, 
; einen High Jump—Shelby, Oklahoma,-5 ft. 3 in. 

Running Broad Jump—Gordon, lowa, 24 ft. 8. in. 

Shot Put—Rothert, Stanford, 50 ft. 3 in, new 
N. C. A. A. record. 

Hammer Throw—Gwinn, Pittsburgh, 163 ft. 934 in. 
etn as Thtow—Mortensen, Southern California, 

Discus Throw—Rasmus, Ohio State, 159 ft. 17-8 
in., betters accepted world’s record. 

Pole Vauli—Edmonds, Qa and Warne, 
Northwestern, tied at 13 ft. 77-8 in, new N. C. 
A. A. record. 


Spalvecsicy of Pennsylvania Rela Inter- 
Soreate, Ct Sy biped vel held at Philadelphia, Pa., 


; T1060 Mile Neaiteaes (Champtonship—Chiicago (Will- 
jams, pavingpton,, Le Letts and Gist); N. Y. U. (Gassner, 
Rickey, Edwards), second, Time—7:50. 

Mile College Championship—Ohio ‘State 
are: Strother, Rockaway and Simpson), time— 
327; Yale, second, time—1:27 4-5 ad Carnival 

record; old record, 1:27 4-5, made by Yale in 1926). 
One Mile for College Freshmen—Georgetown (Car- 

lin, Kelly, Briggs and Burke); Pennsylvania, second. 

eer ee vOne Mile Ch nip of 
‘ormal School a} le arn, Ons’ ee America 
rete (C. P. H ie 


Sebati pe Pratt, hr and Swope); Syracuse, 
Time— 


Yale and oivard vs. Oxford and Cambriage, 
International Track Meet, held at Boston, Mass., 
July 13. Won by Yale-Harvard. Results 

100 Yard—Sidney B. Kieselhorst, Yale: Thomas: 
F. Mason, Harvard, second. Time—0:10 4-10. 

120 Yard High Hurdles—Roland St. G. T. 

Harper, Oxford; Ian R. Mann, Cambridge, second. 
= 15 6-10. 

Mile Run—David Cobb, Harvard; Charles 
E. ef Green, Cambridge, second. Time—4:23 8-10. 

220 Yard Run—Charles Engle, Yale; ares 
Wilkinson, Cambridge, second. Time—23 2-1 

Two Mile Run—James L. Reid, cree John 
M. Pumphrey, Oxford, second. Time—9:42 8-10. 

220 Yard Low Hurdlies—Sidney B. Kieselhorst, 
Yale; R. M. N. Tisdall, Cambridge, second. Time— 
0:24 410 (new meet record; old record of 0:24 7-10 
made by Lord Burghley of Cambridge in 1927). 

440 Yard Run—Charles H. Engle, Yale; Frank 
Tchitcherine, Cambridge, second. Time—0:49 
(equals meet record made by B. G. D. Rudd of Ox- 
ford in 1921). 

880 Yard Run—Thomas Hampson of Oxford; 


ee P. Hallowell, Harvard, second. Time— 
“Pole Vault—Frederick H. Sturdy, ale, 13. ft. 


3% in. ew meet record; old record of 13 ft. made 
by Sabin W. Carr in 1925 and equaled by him in 
1927); Ashley Pond, Yale, 13 ft., second. 

16 iv. Shot Put—John 8. O’Gorman, Yale, 42 ft. 
10% in.; Joseph E. Uihlein, Yale, 42 ft. 9 in., second. 

Running Broad Jump—R. W. Revans, Cainbridge, 
- ft. 11 7-8 in.; Warren C. Rowe, Harvard, °2: 

5 %in., second. 

Running High Jum: 
George W. Kuehne, ‘pee tied for first at 6 ft 
2 in.; George V. A. Wolf, e, 6 ft. 1 in., third. 

Princeton-Cornell ys. Ontord-Gambridge In- 
ternational Track Meet, New York City, July 
20, 1929. Won by Princeton-Cornell. Results: 

100. Yard Dash—Gorth Wilkinson, Cambri 
Ben H. Hand, Princeton, second. Time—0:10 4- 0. 

220 Yard Dash—Ben H. Hand, Princeton; Roger 
Leigh Wood, Oxford, ae Time—0:22 6-10. 

440 Yard Run—F. Tchitcherine, Cambri 
Roger Leigh-Wood, Oxtord. second, Time 0:49 8- 0. 

One Mile Run—Jobn E.'Gore Spee: Charles 
E. C. Green, Cambridge, ee ‘im: 123. Roe 
meet record; old ae 4:23 8-10, made by H - B, 
Pralard Cambridge, in’ 1921). 

Two Mile Run—Orson C. Beaman, Cornell; John 
M. Pumphrey, Oxford, second. Time—9:33 8-10 
tg) meet record; old record, | ie 8-10, made by 

Yard Hurdles—Ben Hedges 


Fooks, Cambridge, in 
Jr., Princeton; 
St. G. Harper, Oxford, second. ‘Time—0:15 6-10 
(eausis meet record made by Lord David Burghley, 
ambridge, in 1925 and 1926) - 
te Yard Low Hurdles—John W. Lincoln, Prince- 
bs a ‘on K. Beyer, Cornell, second. Time— 
880 Yard  Run—Thomas Hampson, 
Robert L. Garland, Princeton, second. 
1:56 (mew meet record). 
16 1b. Shot Put—Lawrence H. Levy, Cornell; 46 Ae 
4 ins,; John F. Anderson, Cornell, 46 ft 4 in., second. 
Running High Jump—Ben Hedges, eS Princeton, 
6 ft. 2 in.; Colin E. S. Gordon, Oxford, 6 ft., second 
Pole Vault—Eyerett L. Col lyer, Cornell, 
Ben Hedges, Jr., Princeton, 11 ft., second. 


Oxford; 
Time— 


Running Broad Jump —Alson EL. W Cor- 
nell, 22 ft. 6 in.; Reginald Revans, © ridge 
ith 5% in., second. 


BEST INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORDS (I. C. A, A. A. A.) 


100-Yard Dash—9Q 7-10s., J. A. Le Soe’ rare 
ette, Cambridge, Mass., May 27, 1922, x 
Rigel Cornell, Cambridge, Mass., May 29. a a8. 


0-Yard Dash—20 9-10s., C. E. Borah, So. 


0-Yard Run—47 2-5s., » Meredith, Penn- 
isa By Cambridge, Mass., May 27, 1916. 

‘ay-Mie Run—im. 5 ... P. Edwards, 
a 4 ne Philadelphia, June 1, 1929. 

One-Mtle Run—4m. 14 2- 5s., J. P. Jones, Cornell, 
Parnes, Mass., May 31, 1913. 


T'wo-Mile Run—9m. 22s. os J. L, Reid, Harvard 
Dniv., Philadelphia, June 1, 1 
Running. Broad reheat VeB vin J. Hill, 
Stag in funy Rewer th eeewe Riae 
g ump—| n., ‘ 
Stanford, Gamoridge, Mass., May 29, 1926. sing, 


 racene ces 7 ie in. C iB George 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., May 28/1927." 
cations Throw —164 ft. iL ins B re 


Pole Vauli—i4 ft. flat, 8. W. ; - 
delphia, Pa., May 28, 1937. Malaita rs 


Dartmouth, Philadelphia, Ma: 29, 
220-Yar urdles “Kk i 7 So. Cale 
fornia, Cambridge, Mass., M: 29, 1926, Sih 
One-Mile Wi W. B. Fetterman 


jr., Pennsylvania, New York, May 28, 1898, 


xy Pew: Gordon, Oxford, and © 
ar 


_ i , 
7 


ee aE (over 175 Ibs.) —Gene Tunney. 
LIGHTHEAVYWEIGHT (175. Ibs.)—Tommy 


“MiDDLewerGiir (160 Ibs..—Mickey Walk 
—Mickey a . 
WELTERWEIGHT (147 ibs. }—Jackie Fields, . 


oh Sporting Events—Boving. 
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PUCILISM. 
CHAMPIONSHIP HOLDERS, NOVEMBER, 1929 


(NEW CLASSIFICATION) 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
FEATHER WEIGH? 


tired). 


RING CHAMPIONS (Old reece ccs ) 


- HEAVYWBHIGHTS (over 158 Ibs.)—1882-1892, 
John L. Sullivan; 1892-1897, James J. Corbett: 
1897-1899, Robert Fitzsimmons; 1899-1906, James 
J. Jeffries; 1906-1908, Tommy Burns: 1908-1915, 
Jack Johnson; 1915-18, Jess Willard; 1919-1926, 
Jack Dempsey; 1926-28, Gene Tunney (retired.) 

MIDDLEWEI (158 Ibs.) — 1890-1897, 
Robert Fitzsimmons; 1897-1907, Yet Ryan 

1907-1908, Stanley Ketchel; 1908, Bill Papke "aod 

Stanley Ketc’ hele 1908-19 jt § Stanley Ketchel; 

1911-1913, claimed by Frank Klaus, Mike Gibbons, 

Ed McGoorty and Geo. Chip; 1914-1917, Al McCoy: 

1917-1920, pee O'Dowd; _ 1921-23, Johnny 

Wilson, Greb; 1924-25, Harry Greb; 1926, 

er Flowers; 1927, Mickey Walker. 
LTERWEIGHTS (145 Ibs.)—1890-1893, no 

1894-1896, Tommy Ryan; 
1898-1900, Billy Smith; 

Rube Ferns: 1901, Matty Matthews and 

Rube Ferns; 1901-1904, ‘Joe Walcott; 1904-1908; 

1914-1916, Kid Graves; oo, Jack 

eae 


recognized champion: 
1896-1897, Kid eee 


TWEIGHTS (133. -Ibs. 1890-1893, Saok 
MeAulitfe 1893-1899, Kid Lavigne; 1899-1902, 
Frank Erne; 1902-1908, Joe Gans; 1908-1910, 


Mandell. 
FEATHERWEIGHTS a Ibs. )—18901892, no 
recognized champion; 1892-1897, George Dixon; 
1897, Solly Smith; 1898, Solly Smith and’ Dave 
Sullivan; “1898-1900, George Dixon: 1900-1901, 
Tey McGovern; 1901-1904, moh Corbett; 1904- 
1908, Tommy Sullivan; 1908-1911, Abe Attell: 
1911-1922, Johnny Kilbane; 1023; Johnny Kilbane, 
Eugene Criqui, Johnny Dundee; 1924, trindee roe 
Tinquished title: 1927 192, Benny Base, T- Can 
inguis itle; 7- enny anzon 
Andre Routis; 1929, C. Battalino. ea, 
BANTAMWEIGHTS (116 Ibs.) — 1890-1892, 
George Dixon; 1892-1894, no recognized champion; 
1894-1898, Jimmy Barry; 1898-1901, no recognized 
champion; 1901-1903, Harry Forbes; 1903-1906, 
Frankie Neil; 1905-1907, no recogn: ized champion; 
1907-1913, Johnny Coulon; 1914-1915, Kid Williams; 
1916-1920, Pete Herman; 1920-1921, Joe Lynch; 
1921, Pete Merman, Johnny Buff; 1922, Johnny 
Buff, Joe Lynch; 1923, Joe Lynch; 1924, Al Abe Gold- 
stein, Eddie artin; 1925, Eddie Martin, Phil 
Rosenberg: 1926 1926, Charley Cen Rosenberg; 1927- 


LARGEST CHAMPIONSHIP BATTLE GATE RECEIPTS: 


Gate 
Date. Loser. Place. Receipts, | 
September 22, 1927... J. Dempsey........ Chicago......... vee + paki $2,650,000 
ber 23, 1926. .. . |J. Dempsey........ Philadelphia, 3 Pa.. 1,895,723 
1921 ae . |Carpentier. .. . .- |Jersey City, N. J ,626,580 
Jack Sharkey .. |New York City 1,083,529 
{ Mirpok 7. . .. |New York City. 1,082, 
Tom Heeney . |New York City. 691,01 
ABD 7 9 a eviews cue" Jersey City, N 462,850 
Wailers 8 5 ath, Toledo, Ohio. . 452,522 
Went wile MaNATe ay obs is 5 SS ehoy h a13 See ehh 269 
4 ills Wy C1DOT Ti 5512-10. 36 New York City...5...0.. ,000 
Jack ean poee ® ed ee ors, oughiin be thats New York Citys. .vsicccnse 320,355 
(eal reign Seok oa orm Scottie i Jersey City, N.J..0clil03: 367,862 
aH en eer oh AEILY JWOUGS. ayes x sige os oi fs «0:0 01 » a alele o hig ierns saga oie ,000 
: : |Jack Shar mAs dks Young Stribling. |. . |Miami, Fla....32 1: bolt eaes 395,369 
¢ .|Johnson........... POMTIOR, soc cas aes Reno, Nev.. kbps teee 270,755 
Dreveriber 14, “1920. . | 'Dempsey........-- Brennan......,..1. New York City. 22000001: 200,000 


HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS. 


July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain, 
uz “iS Richbourg, Miss. (Last championship 


*1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated 
ivap, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used 
big z gloves 


An. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 


junds, Jacksonville, Fla. 
MieoT Marchi 7—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 


: 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 
Bere ane ba sames J. Jeffries beat BoD Fitz- 
_ simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. ¥ 
- ~1899—Nov. 2—James J. Jeffries beat. Tom 
' | Sharkey, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
-_- 1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out Bob 
Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, ne ge Francisco, Cal. 
1903—Aug. 14—James J Jeffries, knocked out 
~ James J. Corbett. 10 rounds, “San Francisco, Cal 
1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out Jack 
unroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, C 
\ 1905—James J. Jeffries retited. July 3 Marvin 
/ Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
; les refereed and presented the title to the victor. 


Jack ‘O'Brien also claimed the title. 
 - 1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
peer’, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1907—May 7—Tommy Burns knecked out Bill 
on! rue $s topped Tommy 
3 —Jack Johnson si 
Ee i Dee, 2s Sydney, Australia. Police halted 


ly 4—Jtvk Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Bae as y Gola, Gal. 


9 tehell, 12 rounds, 
% Ce 4, Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 


= 


ae) y 
ee 


Jeffries, 15 rounds, Reno, Nev. 
from retirement). 


Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. 
stopped by police) 


Willard, Toledo (Willard failed 
fourth round). 


Sere 4 rounds, Boy: 
1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 


aes 1926—Sept, 23 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadeiph' 


; Stadium, 
he annoused, shortly after that, Ris retirement rom 


(Jeffries came back 


1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
M., (contest 


1913—Jack SonubAn in trouble with government; 


quit country. 


1914—June ag Johnson won from Frank 


ean 20 rounds, Par! 


*1915—April rite Willard Pape rr out Jack 


Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, C 


1916—March 25—Jess Willard. beat Frauk Moran; 


10 rounds (no decision), ne York City. 


*1919—July 4—Jack De or, Pe knocked out Jess 


to answer bell for 
1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 


Miske, 3 rounds, Benten Harbor, Mie! 


1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bil 


Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 


1921—July 2—Jack ee peeked out o— 


pt. 4 nal iby knocked out Luis 
2r ew York City. 
ee Gene Tunney vse Jack Demp- 


soap pes 


1927—-September 22—Gene 
—Gene Tunney knocked. out Tom 


ring. 
eerie bake hands. 


eh beat Jack } 
Dempsey, Ve rounds, decision, Chicago. 


4 
/ 


; 
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BOXING IN 1929; 


Space permits the recording of only the more im- | 
portant bouts. The results are as appearing in 


Date. Winner. Loser. ” Place. 
Jan. 1/3. Sangor.../T. Morgan (10) ee a a 
Jan. 11/3. MeLarin .|J. Glick (10).. . ¥. City. 


‘Jan. 18/T. Canzoneri|/A. Santiago (5). Ghinag ‘0. 
Jan. 18}L. Lomski. .|J. Brad mace te) N. Y. City. 
Jan. ae Y. Stribling. R. Smilk (3). ciew Orleans. 


Jan! 25|J. Sharkey. .|Christner (10)... Y. City. 
Jan. 26 i LaBarba. |Macalistic (4).. Slane , Aus. 
Jan. 28|/B. Bass -|Chapman ye: .|Philadelphia 
Jan. 28/B. Herman. es Terris (6)....|N. Y. City. 

Risko (9)....|N. ¥. City. 


fo 1\Schmeling . . 


‘eb. 1|J. Maloney . é. O'Kelly (10) |Boston. 
Feb, 5/T. Loughran|A. Emanuel (10)|}Los Angeles. 

Feb. 7/E. Pladner..|J. Hill (6).. Paris. 
Feb. 15/L. tt ae T. Griffiths (40) ae 
Feb. 15/J. Fields....|J. Gans (10)... Y. City. 
Feb. 18)B. Bass.. S. Smith (10). -|Phitadeiphia. 
Feb. 18|/R. DeVos.. .|B. Brown )1(. .|N. Y. City. 
Feb. 21/L. ie F. Moody (6). .|London. 


.|J. Williams (10) Soe Francisco. 


Sporting Events—Boxing. ee 


(Rounds in parentheses.) 
Public prints and the ae assumes no respon- 
sibility.” 


Date. Winner. Loser. Place. 
June 10/0. Von Porat|E. pee (8).. hicago. 
jane Ja} Bees Leevee ey ep, 
une undee. . he 
June 17|L. Lomski. .}M. Adgie (10).. Philadel elphia. 
June 17/G. Cook... .|J. 0 (5).. : 


June 17|J. Goodwin.|M. Callahan (15) Buta, 
June 18/A. Brown.. .|V. Gregorio (15) a . City. 
June 20|/E. Pladner..|G. Haut (15).. 

June 24}J. Britton...|/P. Pollock (10) - Chicago. 
June 24)K. Chocolate|J. Jc J n (1)..|Toronte. 


Feb. 22/Paulino. ...|Christner (10)..]N. Y. City. 
Feb. 27|'T. Canzoneri] Fernandez (10). Chicago. 
Feb. 27|J. Sharkey. . oe gO) Miami B. Fla. 


Mar. 1\J. McLarnin|J Glick (2) N. Y. City. 
Mar. 1/J. Maloney. i Hoeney (10). Boston. 
Mar. 2/E. Pladner..|F. Genaro (1). .|Paris. 


Mar. 2 oe Fen See B. Grimes (15). Melbourne, A. 
Mar. Jj. A. Van Ryan (5) es 

Mar. 11|J. Helge ek. 5. Slattery (9). /|N. Y. City. 
ae 12/0. ve oraltT.Héeney..... cago. 

Mar, 15/A. Singer. ..|B. Taylor (10) . Y. City. 
Mar. 16 ee LaBarba. ae Smith (12). alaney, Aus. 
Mar. 21/3. Hill... ... E. Jarvis ioe London. 

Mar, 223. MeLarnin R. Miller (10)..|N. Y. City. 

Mar. 23)J. PURGES. idee Sanchez (3).|N. Y. City. 
Mar. 25/B. Bass... i 
Mar. 25|J. Fields. 


O.VonPorat(10) rete 

tele K.Chocolate|B: Graham (7). Y._ City. 
Mandell..|B. Duke (10).. Giana Rapids. 

Tela. DeKuh. .|B, Peterson (10)|N. Y. City. 

Apr. 12)A. Mello... .|Joe Dundee (10) Boston. 

Roe. 12|J. Britton.. ate Wilson (10) . lenge Ga. 

Apr. 18|F. Genaro..|E. Pladner (5) . 


abr 22/K. Chocolate Vv. Burrone (10) ny Y. City. 
Aur 26/T. Canzoneri|S. Dorfman (20) Ae City. 
Apr. 29|K.Chocolate|T. Ryan (1)....|N. Y. City. 
‘ay 3/G. Jones....|A. Mello (10) ..|N. Y. City. 
May 6/H. Brookes .|J. Vestri (15)... :|London, Eng. 
May 6/B. Bass A Mack (10). ae te City. 


May 10 ~ Kaplan. . 


polo, 
y 14 A: Belanset. J. 


I ( ae 
E, Pladner. ia Francis. 12). Paris 


May 24 
June 3/G. Godfrey . 3. “B ‘}Philadetpata. 
June 3/G, Jones.,..|A. 


"Bum f (2). 
June 5|K.Chocolate|V. ats (10) hid 


June 27|T. Griffith Ko (7)...- pe 
June 27|Schmeling . Patlino (15) ...|N. Y. City. 
June 27/0. Von Porat|Christner (9)...|N. Y. City. 
July 2\J: Bryne....|G. Cook (1)0. "| Philadelphia. 
July 9/T.Canzoneri|/P. McGraw (10)|N. Y. City. 
July 10)K.Chocolate] Fernandez (10). Le Y¥. City. 
July 17)V. Campolo.|A. DeKuh (8).. ake City. 
July 18/T. Loughran|J. Braddock (15) N.Y - City. 
July 25/A. Singer...|A. Routis (2)...|N. Y. City. 
July 25|*J. Fields...{J. Dundee 12.. ‘| Detroit. 

uly 29/J. Risko....|}E. Roeco (12)... Cleveland. 
Aug. L. Haymann|®. Johnson (1).|Long B h 
Aug. 2|S. Mandell../T. Canzoneri (1 ° . Chicago. 

ug. 8|K.Chocolate}T. Lorenzo (6). |N. Y. City. 
Aug. 15|V. Campolo./T. Heeney (9)..|N. Y. City. 
Aug. 19}M. Walker../L. Lomski ( (10). Ph elphia. 
Aug. 20/J. Matoney .|Bertazolla (10) .|Boston. 
Aug. 28|J. Dalto....|A. Routis ars Cleveland. 
Aug. 28|S. Mandell..|F. Fresco (2).. .|Petroskey, M. 
Aug. 28}A. Brown.. Larsen (12). 
Aug. 29]/K. Chocolate ae Singer (12)..{N. Y. City. 
Sept. 6/S. Mandell..}L. Vecentini (10) |Chicago. 
Sept. 7 Charles. _|¥. Diener (11) .|Berlin. 
Sept. Fd ‘2 oe L, Haymann (4)|N. Y. City. 


4) 
FA hat. . ox B. Petrollo Ae Detroit. 

.23]* Battalind, a Routis (15) . Harte Con. 

. 26/T. Sharkey .}T. Loughran (3) care 

Bopt. 26|T. Heeney..|G. Hoffman (10)|N 

Sept. 26 a rage -|J. Maloney ye N. 

eng 2)0. aU s ae 10) 


5 os Lazzarino (6) N. Y. 


Oct. 13/3. Dundee. .|B. Colima (10). Mexico City. 


Oct. 18)T. Canzoneri “f ” Parr (10)... .|N. ¥. City. 
Oct. 18 eis B. Schaaf (10) .|Boston. 
Oct. 22|J. Fields. ..|G. Jones (10). .|San Franeisco 


-|J. Maloney (2). |Cleveland. 
Oct. 29/M. Walker.. a Hudkins (10)|Los Angeles 
Nov. 4/5. Hant..../T. Schwartz(10)|N. Y. City 
Nov. 4|J. McLarnin|S. Mandell Dy anes 


Nov. 4/0.Von eta C. Smith (1). ee 
Nov. 4/J. ba odie .|D. Mahan n (2).. City. 
Nov. 11}A. -|J. Shepperd (7). RE 


Nov. 11]J. Slattery. bee Hatstack a). Buffalo Se 
Nov. 11/B. aoe (10 Philade 


Nov. 18|P. Carnera. .|¥, Stribling 4). Loudon, 
Nov. 19|K.Chocolate|J. Martinez (10) 
Novy. 21/S. Mandell.. 


June 6/A. Singer. . re) Nov. 22|R. De Vos. .|H. Ebbets (10) |N. Y. Cit ty. 
June 7/F. LaBarba. k (6)... .|Buffalo. Nov. 22|J. Malon ro) oston. 
June 7'S. Mandell.. J. “Nichols (6).. .| Muskegon. yo RY «| Sheers a 

tT Draw. *Title changed hands. 


THE TUNNEY TROPHY. 


The Tunney-Muldoon Trophy, emblematic of ee 
world’s heavyweight championship, was unveiled 
with «Mig atee ceremony in adison uare 
Garden on eet 17, 1929 before 500 men prominent 
in iM walks of life. 

The bronze and marble statue, which is to be given 
to oe heavyweight boxer recognized by the. public 
and press as worthy of the ring's title mantle, was 
prcerated from its donors to the trustees for safe- 

eeping. 

It was entrusted to the Madison Sq 


aare Garden 
Corporation, to stand in the Garden 


obby_as the 


symbol of high ideals in boxing. Gene ‘Tunney, 
codonor of the trophy, which was design by 
Mahonri Young, was unable to attend the eed 


being in rae Sg cttig he cabled his congratulations. 

Among the hundreds of notables present were three 
former heavyweight champions, as well as the “regu- 
lara” of boxing. They heard speeches by Mayor 
James J. Walker, William Muldoon of the State 
Athletic Commission; Jeremiah T. Mahoney, a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, and Jack Dempsey. 

The old menace of ayarice and commercialism still 
jeopardizes professional boxing, Commissioner Mul- 
doon declared in his address, The 83-year-old mem- 
ber of the State Athletic Commission and one of the | 


donors of the trophy, deplored the 
he termed ‘‘the lust for moneys bards 


Commissioner Muldoon t, although 
had lived through the socalled good oid Ii. ciboate 
when men fought with bare knuckles an ok ht 


tap any class of men who ever before cue 
10: 

Today the greatest menace to boxing is avarice,"* 
he continued. ‘This is true of many, thiggs snk 
only boxing. It is the sport of a good. many people 
to get all you can and give little in return. 
doing wrong If T dld cot eat ee tention Ay 

Day not ¢ to yo 
That is the Repair ene which is so s eo anne 
sport that we find it im) pant to arr: Beets 
petwvect woune Per ready and willing to . These 
ung men have only an average of tive. ears 

helght of their ability, and they are relig fea he 
but their managers will not agree or make matches 
eget a) ages 5 

“Nine out of ten boxers see! are willin: 
anybody in their class and take any kind of a g fei por 
but the managers will not let them do so. 


} 


Ra Ne RE ay See peat RS EET RR eee a 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 


Held at Boston, Mass:, April 


112-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: James Kerr, 
Grand Rapids, defeated Anthony Sciolino, Buffalo 
three rounds; urtiss, Los Angeles, defeat 
Joseph. Wolf, Chicago, three rounds. Final, Kerr 


135-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: Joe Bernal, San 
Francisco, defeated Robert Stone, New York, four 
Tounds; Steve Halaiko, Buffalo, defeated Dick 
Collins, Boston, three rounds. Halaiko de- 
feated Bernal, three rounds. 


2 . Sporting Events—Bovxing; Wrestling. 
wy ‘ Se eee 
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BOXING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


9-10. Results by classes: 


147-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: Leslie Baker. 

Boston, defeated Leo Jasinski, Grand Rapids, three 
; Eric uson, New York, f 

Debellis, Boston, three rounds. We oe 


160-Pound Class— Semi-Finals: Ray Lopez, Bo: 
ton, defeated John Dixon, Philadelphia. three rounds. 
aa ag ea Lnginangcr ot one Ted McKay, 
and, Ore., in the third. nal, Lopez wo: 
Trambile on a foul in the first round. P st 


175-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: Martin Levan- 
dowski, Grand Rapids, defeated Frank Tucker, San 
Francisco, three rounds; Harry Allen, Brockton 
popped Anthony Stropos, Philadelphia, in the first 

Heavyweight Class—Semi-Finals: Ralph Fic 
cello, New York, defeated Clarence Doyle, dad ravi 
cisco, three rounds; Elmer Howard, Philadelphia 
stopped Charles Hanson, New York, in the second. 
Final, Howard defeated Ficucello, three rounds, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BOXING CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held at Penn State College, Pa., March 22-23, 


Results: Team championships, Penn State; indi- 
vidual championships: 

115 Pounds—Epstein, Penn State; 125 Pounds— 
Fitzgerald, Navy; 135 Pounds—Crosby, Western 
Maryland; 145 Pounds—Fish, Georgetown; 160 

m Pounds—*Wolff, Penn State; 175 Pounds—Klepac, 

' . Western Maryland; Unlimited—Hamas, Penn State. 

3 *Retains title. 

/, 115-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: Fry, Navy 
knocked out Davis, Georgetown, in second round’ 
Epstein, Penn State, defeated Peluse, Penn., decision, 
three rounds. Final: Epstein, defeated Fry; decision, 
three rounds. 

125-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: Fitzgerald, Navy, 
defeated Schadel, Penn, decision, three rounds; 
Kolakoski, Penn State, defeated Glassey, Syracuse 
decision, three rounds. Final, Fitzgerald defeated 
Kolakoski, decision, three rounds. 

135-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: Saslow, Penn, 
defeated Williams, Navy, decision, four rounds; 
Crosby, Western Maryland, defeated Casoni, Penn 


-Livoti, Syracuse, defeated Downer, 


State, decision, three rounds. Final, Crosby defeates 
Saslow, decision, three rounds. hee 
140-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: 


Davis, Penn 


State, defeated Stucker, Penn, decision, three rounds; 


Fish, Georgetown, defeated Hall, Navy, decision 
three rounds. Final: Fish defeated Davis, decision! 
three rounds. 

150-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: Moret, 
defeated Clements, Georgetown, decision, 
rounds; Wolff, Penn State, defeated Ekaitis, Western 
Maryland, decision, three rounds. Final: Wolff 
defeated Moret, decision, three rounds. ; 

175-Pound Class—Semi-Finals: Tierney, George- 
town, defeated Hopkins; Penn, decision, three rounds; 
Klepac, Western Maryland, défeated_ McAndrews, 
Penn State, decision, three rounds; Final: 
defeated Tierney, decision, three rounds. 

Unlimited Class—Semi-Finals; Hamas, Penn 
State, defeated Chapple, Navy, decision, four rounds; 
h Western Mary- 
land, decision, three rounds, Final: Hamas defeated 
Livoti, decision, three rounds. 


‘a WRESTLING IN 1929. 
4 PROFESSIONAL. 


it mner. Loser. Falls.) Place. | Date. Winner. Loser. Falls.) Place. | Date. 
be) "berg ee 1 |Boston..|Jan. _5|/E. Lewis....|M. Kirilenko...| 2 |Kan. C./May 21 
& obs R Gordini. 1 IN. ¥.G.|/Jan. 21||G. Son’berg.|M. Plestina.../| 2 |Boston.|May 29 
G. Son’berg.|H. Cantonwine.| 1 |N. Y.C./Feb. 4//E. Lewis..../J. Stecher...... 2 /T ..]May 29 
t G. Son’berg.|J. DeVito... ... 1 |{Provi....|Feb. 19]|E. Lewis....|J. DeVito...... 1 |N. Y. CiJune 10 
E. Lewis... .|R. P 1 |N. Y. C./Feb. 23/|J. Londos,../R. Dusek...... Phila ..|June 14 
. E. Lewis... .|K. Kwariani. 1 |N. Y.C.|Feb. 25||H. Steinke..|J. Mondt...... 1 |N. Y. C/June 18 
'  G_.Son’berg.|J. Smith....... 2 |Sch’ady |Mar., 8!|J. Londos...|K. Kwariani...| 1 |N. ¥. ClJune 24 
| - G.Son’berg.|C. Hansen.... . 1 |N. ¥. C.|Mar. 14|/G. Son'berg.|/E. Lewis....... 2-3 Boston, |July 9 
J ogae® Son’berg.|J. Malcewitz 2 '|Boston. .|Mar. 16||J. Stecher...}H. Cantonwine.| 2 ({Chicago|Aug. 1 
_ ‘& Kwariani|M. Plestina...:| 1. |N. Y.C:|Mar. 18||D. Shikat.../J. Londos......| 1 |Phila’../Aug. 23 
B. Lewis....|M. Kirilenko...|) 1 |N. Y.C.j/April 8||/G. Son‘berg.|J. McLeod....,{ 1 |Seattle.j)Oct. 30 
- G. Son’berg.|J. Malcewitz...|_ 2 |Chicago.|April 20 


A, A. U. NATIONAL 

ae 1atch-Can championship helds, at New 
vow City City, April 19-20, 1929. Results final bouts 
ony Ibs.—G, au ee Lehigh Univ.; 2, I. 
beehiny Bovs oteeey Comell Univ.; 2, E. Naponen, 
Hurja A. C.; 3, Geo. Campbell, Sand Springs, Okla. 
' 126 Ibs—Geo. Campbell, ES) , Okla.; 
2, L. Martord, Cornell College, lowa.; 3, M. Rapa- 


2 é 
Lehigh Univ.: 3, S. Hauck, Univ of Idaho. 


Brick, Sr } 

A. Tomlinson, Okla., A. & M. College; 
2 ca ie 1 h. Mass. Tech.,; 3, G. Hadzellis, 
New York City. 


160 Ibs.—B, Sheman, Portland, Ore.; 2 A. Corn- 
es 8s. Hum Fhe ode, kag 
Hale £3, Chas, B of Chicago; 2, F. 
Ore. 
Geo! ichigan; 2, 
rge, Univ. of Mic! ae 


ity, A 3 y is 

318 tbs.—F. Bauch, Cooper A. C.; 2, G. Rasch, 
5 : Bae tee “ 

G. A. A. C.; 3, M. Beltmann, W. N. heed ; 


- 


CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
bach, A. A. C.; 3, J. Farmikitis, unattached. 


_A. A, C.; 3, J. Greubel, G. A. A. C, 

160 lbs.—O. Kapp, E. A. C.; 2, E, Knaup, G. A. 
A. C.; 3, O. Kohlemainen, F. A, A. C. ! 

Beary weighty, Manger, G. 


fA Ae Gone le 
National Coliegtate Championships, held at Colum- 
O., March 29-30. 
‘eam scores: Oklahoma A. & M., 26; Michigan, 
18; Oklahoma Univ., 13; Illinois, 11. 
Individual winners by classes; 115 Ibs.—Sapora, 
Illinois; 125 Ibs —Mantooth, Oklahoma Uniy.; 135 


Ibs.— Minot, Illinois; 145 lbs—-Bancroft, Oklahoma, ° 


. & M.; 155 lbs.— Van Beeber, Oklahoma _ A. & M,; 
tis Ibs.—Caldwell, Oklahoma A. & M.; 175 1bs.— 
Stafford, Cornell Univ.; *Heavyweight—McCready 
i TRetained title. : 

Eastern path mecha ere by 2 held at 

m, Pa., Marc F 
‘edged apres: Lehigh, 26; Penn State, 20; Cornell, 
20: Yale, 16; Princeton, 8. \ 

Individual winners by classes: 115 lbs.—-Josefson, 
Cornell; 125 Ibs.—-Wilson, Penn State; 135 1bs.— 
Dodd, Yale; 145 ibs.—Sargant, Yale; 158 lbs.— 
Graham, Princeton 75 ibs.—Stafford, Cornell; Un- 
limited Class—Miiler, Lehigh. 


G. 
147 ste be Bollman, Cooper A. C.; 2, G. Hadzellis, © 


Ay: Be iOmgie 


three. » 


A 


Klepao 


i Events—Bowling; Pigeon Speed Records. ; 


862 
BOWLING. 
AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS. 
Yr. Individual. Two-Men Teams. Five-Men Teams. 
2 .. 2.» -648|F. Brill, Chic...... 1,736] Voorhies-Starr, N. ¥---++ +1,208/Cht 
IR, Bei Chi Ear Rima G8 LM ese Meas bat Sg 
4 iC. ss 2 oie. 
1904|M. cae 633M. worm’ St. L.. g04|Krause-Spies, Wash... ... 1,184|Chi 


W. Miller, Det. . - 


1916/S. Schliman, ‘Tor. . - 685 F. Thoma, Chic. . 


1917/0. Kallusch, Roch. ..698)/H- Miller, Det... .. 
1918/C. Styles, Det....... 702|H. Steers, Chic. 
1919/H. Cavan, Pittsb. . 


1920/J. Shaw, Ne EWS Gans ..713|J. Smith, Mil...... 7; 
1921|F. Smith, Det....... 702|Schiemann, Roch . 
1922) W. ee ccron, Chic. .729|}A. Spinnella, N.Y. . 
1923/C. Baumgartner, lag 724|W. 
ee F, 


1927 ip areears., Chic.. 
1928|H, Summers, St. L.: 
1929A. oe Milwauk. . 


C. highest records—Five Men Team Event 
Milwaukee, 3,190; Two Men 
‘eam Event (1924), C. Thoma and’ H. Thoma, 
Ini yisual Event (1924) H. E. 
9; All Events (1923), 

;_ High Single 


W. J. Knox, Philad 
Tnatvidual Gathe (1913), W. J. Knox, Philadelphia, 
By 
World's Records—All Events—Mortimer Lindsey, 
New Haven, ere 2,031 for 9 games, averaging 
225 6-9, in N. B. A. tournament at Paterson, N. J., 
1912; James Smith, Buffalo, N. Y., 2,060 for 9 games, 


..706|B. Spinella, N. Y.- 3: 
-705|P. Wolf, Chicago.. 


averaging 228 8-9, in Canadian n Bowling Association | & 


tournament at Toronto, Ont., 

Highest Woman's ialae wire. Nellie Lester, New 
York, 277, 1909. 

Five Woman Team—3 os aan 2,541, Birk Cola, 
Toledo, Ohio, May 3, 1922 

Tu9 Men, Open — Knox-Satterwaite, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 537, Feb. 18, 1912. 

Three Men, Open—Mortimer yanieey Glenn Rid- 
dell, Alex Dunbar, New York, 757, 1908: 

Five Men, Open—All wooden balls—Algonquins, 


~ 11'924| Chalmers-Kiene, Chic 
. -1,885|Schwoegler Bros., Madis. .1, 7304|Chicago. . 12/962 


E. Hermann, Clev..1,972|Schultz-Koster, Newark . 
-1,897| Begley-Van Ness, Newark. I, ce New Haven.2,944 
M. E. Faetz, Chic..1,876)Allen Bros., Det......... 1,2 
-1,919|/Thoma-Marino, Chic... .- 1 379 Chicago. . --2,905 
1/945|Satorlus-Holzschuh, Peor.. 1,346|Chicago . 3. 

. 1,959] Steers-Thoma, Chie 2s2a% 
.718)M. Lindsey, N. H. 15 "933 Kallusch-Barnes, Roch. . x 305}Oshkosh . 
‘915 Erickson-Krems, Chic. 
aity "909 Kallusch-Schiemann,_ Rochi ,314|Toronto. 

1,999 Spinnella Bros., N. Y. 
J. Knox, ae 2: '019 Mil 
-1,975|Thoma Bros., Chic. 


-1,981|Aston-Young, Akron. 
014|Flick-Snyder, Erie, Pa... 
1,937|Hradek Bros., Cicero, aL. 
.723'0. Stein, Jr., St. tia. "974 Klecz-Butler, "Chicago. . 


hic -1,21 
Reed-Dresbach, Coiumbus1,247|Chieago. . . -2,794 
Richter-Begley, Louisv.. .1,164}/Gr. Rapids. .2,775 
...1.254|Columbus. . 112/927 


T. Haley, Det..... 1,961 Daiker-Wetterman, Cine; *231|Chicago. . . .2,880 
J. Smith, Buff. .... 1,913|Hartley-Seiler, E. Liv.. ...1, "246|Chicago.. . -2,924 
P. Sutton, Louisv. . 1,843|Sutton-Owen, Louisv. .... 1,259] New York . 2,904 


.1,291/St. Paul. . - -3,006 
Chicago. . - .2,907 


1,335|St. Paul. 


*1/301|Chicago. 


Som 1,336 Ft. Wayne. .2, 


Daw-Wilson, ,358| Milwaukee. .3, “439 


; 190 
1: 303 hy (on ily a3: 057 
'1'353'Hub R.Joliet3,063 


New Yora, Corumbia Pesca New York, 1,175: 
1906; Vermonts, Chicago, 1,290, 1917. 
Tournament—Howard Majors, ie 1,207, 
1907; K and. Kaiser St. Louls, Mo.; 
1,207, 1908; Burkes, St. hone "Mo., 1,207, 1909. 
N.Y. State Bow Tournament 1926 Cham- 


pions, at Sch 
Roc! 


. City, 1,956. 
‘at West New a N. Si Feb. 18, “goo the Lady 
Actives No. 1 made a single game score of 1,064, and 

a 3-game score of 3,001. 

Andy Hiltenbrand captured, in 1929, two bowling 
championships. He took the metropolitan singles 
(N. Y. City) crown with a score of 739, ro 
248, 223 and 268 with the final squad and then too 
the all-events title with a score of 1,957. 

Lawn Bowling—The third international lawn bowl- 
ing cup match w: eh jet at Pasadena, Calif., in 
1929, and was decided in favor of the Pasadena Lawn 
Bowling Club, which defeated_the English club, 182 


PIGEON SPEED RECORDS. 
(By Commander A. H. Douglas, U. S. Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C.) 


After the World War many of the Naval Pigeons 
were ped back from Europe and housed at the 
Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D.C.; very little eg 
known about the strain and type of these b 
New pone were established in place of the old aes 
that had been lost or destroyed. Stud records were 
built up and the breeding and flying of the birds un- 

derwent the experimental stage in order to obtain 
data for more efficient selection and breeding. 

And at the present time birds are housed at the 
‘Anacostia loft which have flown successfully over 
ever course leading into Washington, D. C. 

en weather conditions are favorable, pigeons 
en at an average speed of about a mile a minute. 

The fastest speed ever recorded by a pigeon in a 
race was 3.317 yards per minute. 

Under gopd. weather conditions a pigeon makes a 
ae at a a six hundred miles from daylight to 

and long-distance records of 
foie econe are made in the Middle West, where 
the country is level and changes in weather are not 
so frequent as In many other parts Ys the country. 

The best thousand mile record is held in Fort 
ee Indiana. The bird was bred and flown by 
C. W. Oetting, The time was 1 day, 10 hours, 22 
minutes, 29 seconds. 

The longest pigeon filght on record is 2,01614 
miles. This bird was bred and flown by E. S. Peter- 
Son, formerly an Ensign in the U. S. Navy pigeon 
so tbey and in charge of pigeons overseas during thi 

pat War. 

al Lad,” an outstanding bird at the Anacostia 
ibis: flew the five hundred mile race from Nap- 
panee, err to Washington, D. C., at an average 


: speed of Liston per minute. 


Adenine plicated this eh two years 
later, making even a better speed, and this year a 
jon of “Admiral won the same race, making an 
average speed of 1,500 per minute. 


The “Skipper’’ established a new record for any 
race flown in Washington when he flew 110 ae 
from Cumberland, Maryland, to Washington, D. C., 
in 86 minutes, or at a speed of 2,240 pa per, 
minute. 

y the 


However, these performances are surpassed b: 
S. Navy fees 617 B.C.C. os Hed as a 


hh U.S = Wy, 
year! was flown 300 miles, and as a two year 
he flew two 500-mile races and one 600-mile Pees 
being the winner of the 500-mile race. He was the 
eRe LOAD ihn tad ule: bent ponriag 
e year as he won firsts at 
500 miles and at 600 mil flying 
ties and 600 Fe pas c 500 miles four 
ong-distance record to date is six 500-mile 
Traces, finishing three of these races on the same day 
and three 600-mile races all of which he finished on 
Gert ep cS 
out the middle of July, in any year, all the birds 
raised before and up to the end of 
apragle sine Dp May are old enough 
First they are taken about a ox from home, then 
two miles, and later the 
until they are trained to fifty nies, righ pockets 
After the fifty-mile  training- they ¢ 
eae wud pire ys or ie the t eo, 
-mile on, de} on 
fancier has adopted for ee ee ome 
In the api ear, as me chee their prime, their 
career usual : 
bated uty, v, Beets. al though Some distinguish 
By the time they pass “ends second year they are 
Seasoned old birds, and in Ameri own 
up to one thousand miles. ined 
There are Boar ena bay: 700 carrier eons in 
gg heen are ae 
and west coast o 
States, and Panama and Honolulu. Meteo) 
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U. S.—Gold and Silver Production; Coinage Here and Abroad. 868 


PRODUCTION OF COLD AND SILVER IN THE 
(The repap alee ex a of 1860 to 1872 is obtained from five-year period 


WORLD SINCE 1870. 
estimates compiled by Dr.j Adolph 


beer-Since 1872 the estimates are those of the Bureau of the Mint.) 


15,852,620/327,702,7001167,689,322! 90,552,200 
Gold production, 1493-1928—1,021,655,069 fine oz. 


GOLD. SILVER. 
oa. = = : aur GOLD SILVER. 
R. e e om’reial || YR. Fine Fin : 
Ounces. Value. Ounces. Value. Ounces Value. Ounces, ee 
No. Dollars. No. Dollars. No. Dollars. No. 
1870 | 6,270,086/129,614,000) 43,051,583] 57,173,000|| 1904 |16,804,372|347,377,200 164,195,266 95,233,300 
1875 | 4,71 97, 000} 62,261,719) 77,578,100//1905 |18,396,451/380,288,300|172,317,688 105,113,700 
r 1880 | 5,148,880|106,436,800) 74,795,273] 85,640,600]! 1906 |19,471,080|402,503.000 165,054,497|111,721/100 
; 1881 | 4,983,742/103,023,100} 79,020,872! 89,925,700}| 1907 |19,977,260 412,966,600) 184,206,984 121,577,100 
eee 4,934,086/101,996,600) 86,472,091] 98,232,300)| 1908 |21,422,244/442'837,000]203,131,404 108,655,100 
83 | 4,614,588) 95,392,000] $9,175,023) 98,984,300]| 1909 |21,965,111/454,059,100/212,149,0231110,364, 
1884 | 4,921,169/101,729,600} 81,567,801 + 785,000}! 1910 |22,022,180]455,239, 100]/221,715,763| 119, 727,000 
A 1885 | 5,245,572/108,435,600} 91,609,959} 97,518,800] 1911 |22,397,136 462,989,761)/226,192,923]122,143. 800, 
1886 | 5,135,679/106,163,900) 93,297,290) 92,793,500|| 1912 |22,605,068]467,288,203|230,904/241|141.972/220 
1887 | 5,116,861/105,774,900; 96,123,586) 94,031, 1913 /22,254,983/460,051,329]210,013,423|126,848,107 
1888 | 5,330,775/110, 196,900] 108,827,606) 102, 185,900/| 1914 |21,301,836/440,348/027|172,263,596| 95:261°769 
1889 | 5,973,790) 123,489,200] 120,213,611] 112,414,100}| 1915 |22,737,520 470,026,251/173,000,507| 89,911,664 
1890} 5,749,306) 118,848,700) 126,095,062) 131,937,000]/ 1916 |22,031,094|455,423, 136|180,802,919| 124.011 387 
1891 | 6,320,194) 130,650,000) 137,170,000) 135,500,200} 1917 |20,345,528/420,579,351| 186, 125,017) 166,240,586 
1892 | 7,094,266/146,651,500) 153, 151,762/133,404,400|| 1918 |18,614,039/384,786,306|203,159,431|200,002/335 
1893 | 7,618,811 |157,494,300] 165,472,621] [29,119,900/| 1919 |17,698,184/365,853,933]179,849,940|201,588,402 
1894 | 8,764,362)181,175,600) 164,610,394) 104,493,000/| 1920 |16,130,110/332,823,934 174,423,9751176,658,331 
1895 | 9,615,190/198,763,600| 167,500,960] 109,545,600/| 1921 |15,974,962|330,231;792|171,285,5421108,110,295 
1896 | 9,783,914/202,251,600) 157,061,370] 105,859,300]. 1922 |15,451,945|319,420,063|209,815,448| 142,536,023 
1897 |11,420,068/236,073,700| 160,421,082| 96,252,700|| 1923 |17,790,597|367,764,279|246,009,534|172,275,552 
1898 |13,877,806/286,879,700/169,055,253/ 99,742,600)| 1924 |19,031,001/393,405,653/239,484.703/1 8,310,725 , 
1899 |14,837,775/306, 724, 100/168,337,452/101,002,600)| 1925 |19,025,942/393,301,128/245,213,993|172,498,232 
1900 {12,315,135/254,576,300) 173,591,364) 107,626,400)/ 1926 |19,349,118/399,981,749 253,795,166 )159,568,628 
1901 [12,625,527/260,992,900|173,011,283)103,806,700|| 1927 |19,431,194/401,678,427|253,981,085| 144,947,007 
1902 |14,354,680/ 296,737,600) 162,763,483! 86,264,700|| 1928 tek oes 406,710,864) 257,273,490] 150,831,728 


$24,806,201; Mexico, $14,451,721, Rhodesia (south 


. 


ern), $11,909,292; Australia and New Zealand: 
$13,078,975. aes 
Silver production (1928), chief countries—Mexico, * 
$63,632,167; United States, $34,253,413; Canada, 
$12,860,657; Peru, $12,667,942; Australia and New  - 
Zealand, $6,043,779. : 


d ($21, 120,298,527). 8 
: Stiver production, 1493-1928—14,467,232,012 fine 


» 02. ($18,521,220,049). : 
Gold production (1928), chief countries—Trans- 

| yaal, Cape Colony and Natal, $214,041,633; United 
__ States, 335,300; Canada, $39,082,005; Russia, 


COINAGE OF NATIONS. 
(Figures, by Director of U. S. Mint, cover calendar year, 1928.) 


7 


ay Gold. Silver. 
G Countries. onetary 
“fa Unit. Par U.S. Par U.S. Ounces 
i Value. Value. Value. Value. Consumed. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
177,360,000/177,360,000| 8,748,667) 3,768,733] 6,428,323 
SAIN eed wh oaiayd 20,000 5.655 9/645 
BLASTER Ee ae 100,000 35,350 60/296 
10,758,828} 1,513,767) 28,890,233) 3,245,006] 5,535,002 
Pi se dhaber Kala die oss o's sos 2,500,000 94,245 160,754 
British Empire: 
British Tndia Petts, Hie ects ys SEULEMOES 2 raid oie siacision ties w fle’ s bc pisies od 2,238,598 451,145 769,518 
ni BEARS Os a cv avw.d vio e/els wi 3's RI GHATS SAPS eare See cod oe 767,582| 270,006] 460,549 
REE RRIE Sor Soh bi by v2e-s's sag Rupee. . ,000) 48,367 82,500 , 
a Cypress Island..... ..|Pound 20,000 39,44 67,272 
‘3 Great Britain..... “ igre eye” bry sar 
Dollar ,264, H | 
“oT eet heal ae icetag at: -:| “"187'500| “37,7871 64°458 
.| 18,222,549] 88,680,035 289,659 494,002 842,618 
4,266,329] 2,957,244] 5,044.1 
16,678,540} (7,514,320) 12,817,166 
5,706,000} °2,021,940} 3,448,820 
10;,000;000| 4'505,382| 7684/82 
55,288,000] 24,909,358] 42,487,860 
73,159,621) 33,700,000) 57,482,448 « 
18,550,000)..;. «i... 210.1 sd caheinen ; 
4,500,000 152,677 260,421 
9,018,744) 4,095,082] 6,984,977 
1,81 142 
158,227,625} 7,220,475) 12,315,955 
,000 90,475) = 154,32. 
aid 750,000 282,244 481,423 
607,500 971,343] 1,656,818 
26,900,000] 13,409,650} 1,253,000 283,41 483,419 
3,259,323| 1,310,248} 9,250,000; 1,361,898) 2,322,987 
Reged od hersiete “ia y's aici]? « agate cient ,000,000 06,4! 863,919 
Weisel ds Lele as pee 75,000 28,2 48,219 
308,140 53,024] 85,558,500) 6,680,735} 11,395,322 
5,124 ,936 151,404 356,720 608,457 
Das cereale Sri My Ea 320,000 16,285 27,778 
8,000,000} 8,474,000]...........].. ja tune Bree ote st: 
ph del atten eee. 21136,685] **'338'659|" °° "407/080 
il Mace ER prank or 0F em a, 3,500,000 275,425 469,792 


ptsigd eae '112,205,100/ 191,388,097 
of which 29,407,601 fine ' 


tS ees Se eter ae ioe oo ere Pee 285,977,651 


ia i consumption in 1926, and average véar. in | 39,408,393 fine ounces, 
s ane ndutrial ant was estimated at $74,233,684, Of | ounces was new material. 

% ou seh eens pee pete Par value means value in coin named. 
ce 


in that year was estimated at 


- 


2 


é 


864 United States—Meat-Packing Industry. 


549,684,678 | 575,962,620 | 498,967,810 | 419,243,674 
981489512 | $87,188.927 | $71,6811481 | $63,927,792 
547,473,380 | 521,993,096 | 510,903,661 | 566,312,687 
$130'282'541 | $128'212'547 | $113(741'915 | $1037413,732 
3,110,253,129 | 2,827,926,362 | 3,265,684,201 | 2,321,847,207 
Val $517,862.985 | $516,468,750 | $429,104,502 | $373,657,742 
‘Eaib i S: 
ee BE cai spetcasee 509,307,286 | 487,205,159 
Other Meet Sea Sere ee ee ee ‘, ae ’ ’ 517,801,276 392,330,485 
Pounds. -.2+.++ ++. Sn dt ear § 59,193,916 53,085,896 || $39144'391 |  $33/304/809 
¢ Values oi any outer win eee $7,102;182 $6,800,115 
beak C. ther cur 
Meee retal Galan ene Other cured): | 674,752,087 | $769,714,607 | $624,687,908 | $560,257,991 
102,738,345 84,196,641 75,054,209 68,570,116 
$22|905,385 | $17,911,103 | $15,503,020 $15,372,226 
1,221,117,972 | 1,236, 004, 732 | 1,258,003,037 | 958,104,804 
$291'426/090 | $336,121/817 | $255,194.565 | $231,725,855 
1,913,054,049 | 2,059,932,717 | 2,642,031,796 | 2,037,491,340 
$311,300,294 | “$415,681,687 | $353,990,323 | $313;159,900 
TSB SIS NTO Nw awiccaes sn lapec sears coh en eee heed 
$495 190,915 40 oe ena ane al cw ce che On Ok BaD Ge on a 
144,198,136 | 118,576,431 95,133 635 74,586,052 
$27/8231677 | $24'334065 | $19:703,137 | $16,335,568 
Sausage (not canned), meat puddings, 
‘ headcheese, poreppie, etc.: 
“Pounds. | 918,935,732 | 908,752,718 | 803,722,352 | 603,996,272 
Valu $180,789,924 | $178,074,806 | $133,054,311 | $106,116,267 
Sausage casings 
Pounds 114,949,498 91,525,197 96,274,163 86,079,314 
tara ee $22'335,917 | $18,668,150 | $13,747,099 | $12,030,471 
ards 
; Pounds PE as aKa osc nsien’e ead 1,794,635,625 | 1,672,334,129 | 2,131,993,455 | 1,575,358,025 
ME 6 rosie kes va 5 $234/863,633 | $279,624'570 | $26378871257 | $190/372,703 
\ Hides." Ping MN DEltaved G <= ope ve than ¢ $126,665,027 | $114,520/261 | $91/226'683 | $61,056,920 
10,949,890 11,052,863 10,350,338 8,402,758 
616,714,165 | 621;380,786 | 5791544364 | 483/859/362 
$99\217,539 | $80,797;328 | $66,006,635 | $46,567,300 
04,736 4,304,427 3,753,361 3,307,063 
53 380" $24 56,092'473 47,005,334 40,263,419 
$11,159,736 | $111069/114 $7,269,169 $6,011,937 
8,960,953 $32,040 10,895,410 12,120,014 
$15,963,683 $22" 552,770 | $17,898,449 $8,307\391 
29,667,663 27,278,442 26,420,386 19,832,365 
$2;721;860 $2)111,079 $1,800,044 $701,770 
30,439,806 32,235,482 30,946,6 4 _ 82,237,099 
$18,478,449 | $23'428'648 | $19,097'117 $9,889,434 


. OO oh SOS SR Ed i bbe tt baste pear seo cae 
Lard substitutes Si]. 142'576,674 89,319,769 50,331,378 
OPBOMADE ATID Gly farses alesse hale iy aves 61 751, 757 33,024,819 14) 501; 799 
aes cig? meat puddings, headcheese, scrap- 249, 802, ng 61,418, 
PMORUOLLMNI SE yh ici chase Geb icty dia es eisis maith) 418,7: 
RAMBARECSSINOR: Od. ok ake cece nbs 31,566,930 9/130) "oar 130" 2 ae ory st 1 009 
Grease Gneluding soap stock) and tallow.. 62, 998. 675 30/095,271 33 "012 808 3,817, 7 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY IN THIS COUNTRY. 
(Data gathered by U. S. Dept. of Commerce in Census of Manufactures.) 


Kind 1927. 1925 1923. 
Aggregate value.........-.-.+++45 $3,057,215,718 |$3,050,286,291 |$2,585,804,140 |$2,200,942,072 


Fresh mea 


Tota Value Ve reeeesee & tatdc welds $1,564,232,313 |$1,443,938,739 |$1,261,140,882 |$1,121,873,645 


4,212,051,450 


,507,621 | 4,834,720,580 
5,069,619,297 | 5,064,507,62 $547'569°570 


BP 62,614,133 | $661,103,013 | $607,468,593 


The ued data cover production by slaughtering and meat-packing establishments . Coo hams 
made in 1927 weighed 133,525,070 lbs., and were valued ‘at $49,120,341 318, oe x 


PRODUCTS OF SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT-PACKING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES, 1927 


Products of Establishments, 


Product. Total value. | Engaged pri- In siaught. 
mar. in ‘mfg. |and meat-pack. 
prod. specified, industry. 


Does not include value of canned sausage. 


_— <=, 
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‘California—Frank F. Merriam, Lo’ Beach; 
Mrs. Mabel V. Socha, Los Angeles; Mrs. Mattie 
Chandler, Blchmona; Headquarters, ‘Palace Hotel, 


mnecticut—J. Henry Roraback, Hartford: 
Miss Katherine Byrne, Putnam. 
Delaware—J. Warren Marshall, Wilmington; 
Mrs. Julia Hays Ashbrook. Wilmington. 
Florida—(Vacancy, Sept. 10, 1929.) Mrs. Lora T. 
Edwards, Lakeland. 
~ - Georgia—Roscoe Pickett, Jasper. 
Idaho—John McMurray, Oakley. 
Mlinois—Perry B. McCullough, Lawrenceville. 
Indiana—Elza Rogers, Lebanon; Miss Mary 
Sleeth, Rushville. 
lowa—Willis L. Stern, Logan; Mrs. Gordon L. 
Eliott, Des Moines. 
Kansas—aAlfred M. Landon, Topeka; Mrs. Ida M. 
Walker, Norton. 
Kentucky—R. W. Hunter, Providence; Mrs. 
Christine Bradley South, Frankfort. 
Louisiana—M. E. Norman, Morgan City; Mrs. 


Lillian T. Martin, Ruston. 
Maine—Daniel F. Field, Phillips; Mrs. Eva C. 
Mason, Dover-Foxcroft. 
Maryland—Galen L. Tait; Baltimore: Mrs. Calvin 
Gabriel, Baltimore. 
*__ Massachusetts—Amos Taylor, Belmont; Mrs. 
Frank R. Batchelder, Worcester; Headquarters, 
Ml Michigan-Howerd C. La Lansing; Mrs, 
an—How: . Lawrence; ; 
Jacob Steketee, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Ludwig I. Roe, St. Paul; Mrs. 
Winifred N. Scheu, Slayton 


i—| 
4 Missouri—B. G. Voorhees, St. Joseph; Mrs. 
_. Dorys Farley, West Plains. 
ontana—A. H. Brown, Billings; Mrs. Frank 
Bartos, Helena. 
Nebraska—Edgar Ferneau, Auburn; Mrs. Lulah 
T. Andrews, Omaha. 


Nevada—Noble H. Getchell, Reno; Mrs. F. E- 
Humphrey, Reno. 

New Hampshire—Benjamin F. Worcester, Con- 
cord; Mrs. Elwin L. Page, Concord. 

New Jersey—E. Bertram Mott, Morristown; Mrs. 
John D. Berry, Newark; Headquarters, Trenton. 

New Mexico—E. L. Safford, Santa Fe; Miss Mar- 
garet Chadwick, Albuquerque. j 

New York—William J. Maier, Seneca Falls; Miss 
Sarah Sarg Butler, New York City. Head- 
quarters, 9 E. 41st St., New York City. 

North Carolina—Brownlow Jackson, Henderson- 
ville; Mrs. Lillian B. Rodgers, Wilmington. 

North Dakota—J. A. Dinnie, Grand Forks. 

Ohio—Arthur Nixon, Dayton; Mrs. Louise Ogden 
de Voe, Ashland. 

Oklahoma—(Vacancy, Sept. 10, 1929.) Mrs. T. B. 


*} Ferguson, Watonga. 


Oregon—Phil Metschan; Portland; Mrs. E. C. 
Giltner, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Edward Martin, Washington; 
Mrs. Chas. F. Stauffer, Lancaster; Headquarters, 
15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—William C. Pelkey, Providence; 
Mrs. Louis A. Olney, Saylesville. f 

South Carolina—Joseph W. Tolbert, Greenwood. 

South Dakota—A. A. Chamberlain, Huron: 
Mrs. BE. F. Wilson, Huron. 

Tennessee—Howard B. Shofner, Nashville; Mrs. 
R. M. Short, Oakdale. 

Texas—Eugene Nolte, Seguin. 

Utah—Carl Marcuson, Price; Mrs. Jesse F. 
as on, Salt Lake City; Mrs. Jeannette M. Morrell, 

en. 

ermont—Leonard F. Wing, Rutland; Mrs. 
Margaret M. Tucker, Brattleboro. 

Virginia—R. H. Angell, Roanoke; Mrs: Murray 
Boocock, Keswick. 

Washington—Hinton D. Jonez, Tacoma; Mrs. 
E. C. Young, Spokane. 

West Virginia—Chas. E. Carrigan, Moundsville; 
Mrs. Thomas H. Scott, Bluefield. ) 

Wisconsin— 


Wyoming—L. C. Hinkle, Cheyenne; Mrs. R.A. 


Morton, Cheyenne. 
ist. of Columbia—Samuel J. Prescott, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Virginia White Speel, Washington. ; 


SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Yaar (fiscal). | Banks. | Depositors. Deposits. 

No. No. Dollars. 
1,002 6,107,083 | 2,449,547,885 
1,007 6,358,723 | 2,597,094,580 
1,036 6,666,672 | 2,750,177,290 
1,078 7,025,228 | 2,935,204,845 
1,157 7,305,443 | 3,060,178,611 
1,237 7,696,229 | 3,261,236,119 
1,319 8,027,192 | 3,482,137 


759 42, 4,070,486, 
1,884 9,794,647 | 4,212,583,598 
1,922 | 10,010,304 | 4,451,818,522 
1,978 | 10,766,936 | 4,727,403,950 
2,100 ! 11,109,499 * 4,936,591,849 


YEAR (fiscal). | Banks. | Depositors. Deposits. 
No. Dollars 
11,285,755 | 4,997,706,013 

11,148,392 | 5,088,687, 
11,427,013 | 5,418,022,274 
11,379,553 | 5,471,579,9: 
11,434,881 | 5,906,082, 
11,427,566 | 6,536,470,000 
10,737,843 | 6,018,258, 
12,538,997 | 7,181,248, 
13,340,333 | 7,897,909,000 
13,971,793 | 8,439,855,000 
4,656,527 | 9,065,181,000 
15,161,799 | 9,599,118,000 
14,27 9,738,902,000 
15,004,558 |10,234,041,000 
14,043,614 '10,451,597,000 - 


School savings banks in this country hold $24,000,000, deposited by 4,000,000 pupils. 


THE RADIO INDUSTRY 


- Rad 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1927. 1925. 1923. 1927 1925 1923 
54,000,470||Trans’mers 3 
Fe ee ee eee | Namber.| — 4.116046 5,295,507) 1,571,817 
. appar. “ ome relue.. - $5,447,403| $7,614,774] $3/929,681 
D : 7 4 eosta 
total. . ..|$176,273,332| $155,819,724] $44. Samer A4gg9 3.303543 
~ Loud spkers ue He i 018, 
: 458,785 2,844,652 623, 146||Socket-pow. 
Beane si8'338 Tet $18'955,916 $5,608,330|| Devices $15,046,961 
ek ; Number.} 1,406,129 
267,730; 1,352,442 1,781,793 wunlue.. ie $23,334,048 $30,353,599) 
P 52S $5,345, isc. parts. ,O17, 
See | 5 eye Radio ttbea $22'163,102| $23,014,973] $9,824:172 
f Under5 | i 
34,392 nder 
d 395,790) 190,374|| watts 
gt iretey Pree ty $13,326,116]| Number .| 23,650,733) 23,444,035 
1,943,665 Value./. .| $17,481,296] $20,528,850! 4,687,400 
$94,490,703 Other $9,824,172 
Se Number .| _ 2,686,512 622,153 
093 6) * 1,082}] Value...) $4,681,806!  $2,486)123 . 


, a 1,07 
tel | $2,233,483! $1,365,768 $919,930 


* 
‘i 


ted - - GO aE cn ne a hee ae ee 
i x Not inoluding combination phonographs 21d radios, which are classified for census purposes In the *“Phono- 
- graphs” in TVA: | o : 
i= ) 


fx 


hig y A “ 


866 


KINGS COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
(Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn.) 


Political Leaders, Brooklyn and Bronz. 


Chatrman—John H. McCooey, 908 St. Marks Ave.; 1st Vice-Chairman, John J. Dorman, 1410 B. 22d 


St.; Secretaries, Fr: 


613 Hemlock St.; Chairman Finance Committee, J. W.Weber, 31 


i—James J. Browne, 97 Johnson St. 
Mrs. Martha Gullfoyle, 179 Nassau St. 
Club House, 103 Concord St. 
Rie FP. Quayle, 135 Clinton St. 
Mrs, Sadie Garahan, 227 Dean St. 
Club House, 350 Atlantic Ave. 
2—James A. Blanchfield, 853 B. 14th St. 
Miss Lillian Murphy, 1472 E. 14th St. 
Club House, 1634 E. 15th St. 
3—Thomas H. Cullen, 215 Congress St. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Struck, 433 Clinton St. 
Club House, 314 Clinton St. 
4—Frank V. Kelly, 152 Keap St. 
Mary T. Harrington, 135 Penn St. 
Club House, 93 Division Ave. 
5—James J. Sexton, 257 Stuyvesant Ave. 
Mrs. Mary Greehy, 892 Putnam Ave. 
Club House, 735 Hancock St. 
6—Charles W. Jannicky, 57a Vernon Ave. 
Mrs. Rae Rudich, 767 Greene Ave. 
Club House, 116 Tompkins Ave 
7—William J. Heffernan, Bod 60th St. 
Mrs. Agnes Leonard ‘Ward, 421 37th St. 
Club House, 521-523 46th St. 
8+Michael J. Reilly, 213 Bond St. 
Miss Kathryn McGivney, 87 Third St. 
Chib House, 359 Union St. 
9—Thomas IF’. Wogan, 450 Ovyington Ave. 
Mrs: Evelyn J. Meagher, 1252 56th St. 
Club House, 259 Nal kes Ave. 
10—Peter A. Carey, 384 St. Johns Place. 
Mrs. Minnie J. Harris, 49 Seventh Ave. 
Club House, 241 Prospect Place. 
11—Thomas A, piers’: 178 Sullivan St. 
Miss Honour Gelson, 240 Gates Ave. 
Club House, 4 Brevoort Place. 


BRONX COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
(529 Courtlandt Avenue; Edward J. Flynn, Chairman.) 


ee F. Geraghty, 475 E. 140th St. 
Mrs. Catherine Goodwin, 479 B. 141st St. 
ot W. Brown, 412 HE. 140th St. 
Mary E. Dunne, 340 E. 142nd St. 
2—Narl H, Miller 303 E. 161st St. 
Miss Mary A. Clark, 833 Washington Ave. 
3—John A. Biglin, 761 B. 150th 
Mrs. Clara Gompers, 872 Macy Place. 
4—Thomas J. Dolen, 597 EH. 167th St. 
Mrs. Helen F, MeRedmond, 1061 Tinton Ave. 


BRONX COUNTY- REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Headquarters—859 Westchester Ave.; 
. tary, Herman Forster. 


Leaders. 


13} 
& 


Headquarters. 


-JA-D. Bunmer....... 2663 Third Ave...... 

2....| Peter Wynne....,... | 1257 Gerard Ave.. 

3 .| Alfred B. Simonds 784 Bast 156th St.. 

4....| Ernest W. Bradbury. | 1324 Franalin Ave. 

5....| Harry B. Harris 859 Westchester Ave. 

6....|John J. Knewitz..... 3744 White Plains A 

7....| Charles B. Buchner. . | 862 E. Tremont aye ; 

8....| Thomas W. a i 2464 Grand Ave.. . 

9....| Samuel J. Joseph. ... | 961 Southern Blyd.. heteerel 
10, ...| Herman Forster... .. 409 Rast 156th St.. 


SOCIALIST PARTY NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


The national headquarters of the Socialist National 
Committee are at No. 2653 Washington Boulevard, 


Chicago, Ill. 


National Chairman—Morris Hillquit, N. Y. City; 
Meta Berger, Wis.; Hxecutive Committee—Joseph W. 


SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY. 


Organ, Weekly People, Olive M. Johnson. 


National Executive Committee—Peter McDermott, 
Providence, R. L; P. E. De Lee, Troy, N. Y.; J. GC. | New York, ww 


‘Y; 
ank V. Kelley, 152 Keap St.; Aaron L. Jacoby, 


Chairman, Harry B. Harris; Treasurer, Ralph F. Baxter: Secre 


..-|Mrs. Henrietta K. Speer 2663 Third Ave. 


131 Bristol St., and Mrs. Julia Kane, 
videre St. 


12—James J. Heffernan, 65 Prospect Park W. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Joyce, 367 16th St. 
Club House, 911 Eighth Ave. 
13—George W. Lindsay, 40 Bushwick Place. 
Mrs. Evelyn Ward Rehm, 256 Ten Eyck St. 
Club House, 106 Powers St. 
14—Joseph Lentol, 268 Grand St. 
Nora Quinn, 117 No. Fourth St. 
Club House, 893 Driggs Ave. 


{ 


15—Peter J. McGuinness, 158 Kent St. 


q 
H 
4 
¥y 
i 
. 
‘ 
Mrs. Julia V. Conlon, 67714 Leonard St. i 
Club House, 119 Norman a 4q 
16—Kenneth F: Sutherland, Sea Gat 
Mrs. Jennie McMahon, Surf ave. and 36th St. 
Club House, 25 Bay 25th St. i 
17—Edward F. Cadley, 439 Jefferson Ave. a 
Mrs. Minnie J. Abel, 408A Hancock St. 
Club House, 590 Gates Ave. = : 
18—John H. McCooey, 908 St. Marks Ave. 7 
Mrs. Sallie Minsterer, 2913 Foster Ave. i 
Club House, 922 St. Marks Ave. ; 
19—Henry Hasenflug, 93 Jefferson St. rf 
Mrs. Mary Eichel, 244 Stockholm St. 
Club House, 24 Jefferson St. 7 
20—William F. Delaney, 1110 Bushwick Ave. 7 
Mrs. Helen A. Braun, 105 Woodbine St. ' 
Club House, 1155 Bushwick Ave. 
21—Henry_ Hesterberg, 51 Lenox Road. § 
Mrs. Mary F. O'Malley, 87 E. 18th St. 
Club House, 74 Linden Ave. 
22—Francis J. Sinnott, 118 Arlington Ave. 
Mrs. Theresa Fogai 187 Miller Ave. 
Club House, 179 endrix St. > 
23—Hyman Shorenstein, 131 Bristol St. 
Mrs. Agnes Riley, 102 Rockaway Ave. 
Club House, 1553 Eastern Parkway. 
i 
} 
L 
‘ 
i 


Rt eh ee J. Daly. a Whitlock Ave. 
rs. 


her, 1003 So. Boule 
6—Thomas E a8 Stee po: 


2577 Poplar St. 


7 2 Park Ave. 
Miss May F. Kennedy, 900 Gr. Concourse. 


Associate Leaders. Headq 


-|Mrs. Elizabeth Back... .|1257 


Gerard Ave. 
.|Mrs. Alice B. Kinehan.. 


.|784 East 156th St. 
1324 Franklin Ave. 


ne -/961 South 7 
-{Mrs. Rose Davis........ 409 hast Tsth, ‘St. 


Senta Ohio; James Oneal, New York City; Mo. ' 
iliquit, New York City; Alfred Baker je : 

Fraanehieore: Daniel W. Hoan, Wisconsin; Jasper 

McLevy, Connecticut; Lilith M. Wilso: 

H. Maurer, Penns} des a 

Senior, of Cleveland, 


" eelebrated*his one-hundredth birthday. Sagamore, George Krey. 


Democratic and Republican Leaders, Manhattan. 867 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 


Prim any -Heada quarters, — E. ‘17th St. Bahia General Committee—David H. Knott. Treasurer 


F. Donohue. Secretar, Te § 
315 Wert 42d Sttocn William J. Duffy. Chairman Executive Committee—Peter J. Dooling 


The officially recognized Leader of the Tammany o ofeanisadion is John F. Curry, Commissioner of Records, 
eral Sessions odes George 


_ Surrogate's Court, N. Y. County he leader of the 5th A. D. north, who, on March 15, 1929 snore former 
General eased, 


Olvany, who succeeded, in 1924, Charles F. Murphy, d 


A.D, Leaders (Men). Address. Leaders (Women). Address. 
(oe ee ae Seve SER AMWE PE TE 
‘ { ee ga “Bs Vandam Street.. iS, cco Bay, +t eee 19 Vandam Street. 
.-| Mrs omas J. Nolan,...... 9 Madison Street 
Harry C. Perry..... : 64 Bowery... 0.2... Sy Elvira Caffre.... 20.2... 35 Kenmare Street. 


Charles W. Culkin. 5 ‘s -..| Mrs. Clara E. Keenan....... 2 iS 3 

™. Van: 4 = Re . M - Murphy......, - y 
aaa oa’ : 360 W. 23d Street, 
-} Edward J. Ahearn. ._.|290 B. Broadway.....]Mrs. Mary Halpin,.......°7" 
foe J. Dooling. . .| Mrs. Mary E. Connelly ...... 


296 East Broadway. 
456 W. 44th Street 
439 W. Slst St. 


i - -| Miss Martha Byrne. ......... 133 W. 61st Street. 
. 247 Seventh Street... |! 
131_W. 64th Street. | |]Mrs. N. Taylor Phillips... !.: 
7 St. Marks Place. ..{ Mrs. Frances Bauman. ...... 


Owen W. =e ee MeO are: ya ole is CRAG 
John F. Curry . 4 5 
..| David Lazarus... .... 
. -|Marshall Ingram...... 


; e. 
Terence F. McKeever../259 W. 97th Street. . .| Mrs. Sadie E. Garland...____ 122 W. 102d Street. , 
10., Charlies L. Kohler . . -| Mrs. Agnes P, Husch........ 67 W. 12th Street. 
W. T. Fitzsimmons. {61 W. 49th Street ....}| Miss Loretta Bonner.....____ 106 W. 52d Street, 
11.../James J. Hines....... ; Proll. SECWARG a. . sure siete 16 Morningside Ave, \ 
Wm. P. Kenneally. . AV cee i 1. Barry. ...... 340 E. 18th Street. 
12 peed J. Cruise... 22 Race a : -... 4135 BE. 30th Street. 
Martin G. McCue. - : ‘ irs. M - Hagerty....... 683 Third Avenue, 
13...] Andrew B. Keating 5 W. 125 ! -..|502 W. 122d Street. 
14...]/Thomas M. Farley 9 EB. 62d Street.. 323 E. 69th Street. 
15...) Frank L. Briarly..... shel Madison Avenue. -|130 E. 93d Street. 
TT fj Stephen Ruddy... E. 446 E. 79th Street. 
?-*-1 | Michael Cosgrove.. .11329 Lexington Ave. 
7 Nathan Burkan. = .}1871 Seventh Avenue, 
a William Solomon... +. {132 W. =a Street. .]132 W. 118th Street. 
18 J John J. Dietz. ..... 1451 166 E. 102d Street. 
7d hig Wairen | Hubbard 208 E. 116th gee ob: E. 116th Street. 
19...|Martin J. Healy...... W. 123d Street , 
20...}Clarence H. Neal jr. 2053 Lexington Ave 
21s; d P. Holahan 640 Riverside Drive. 
22...| Joseph J. McCormick . 156th Street... 1o08 W. 156th St. 
23. IS Se Soe sic. 552 W. 181st Street... yekman St. 


TAMMANY HALL AND ITS SACHEMS. 


The Society of St. Tammany, or Cotumbian Order, | Thomas Darlington, Daniel E. Finn, James A. Foley, 
was founded at New York City, and was organized | Francis D. Gallatin, Louis F. Haffen, Robert L, Luce, 
and functioning in 1783 orearlier. It wasincorporated | Thomas F-. McAvoy, George W. Olvany, Daniel L, 
in 1789 as a benevolent, patriotic, and social body. Ryan, Alfred E. Smith, Henry W. Ung 
Grand Sachem—Jobn Voorhis who, in 1929, Secretary, Willis Holly; Treasurer, edwin Sohmer; i 
enbohm; Wiskinkte, Hubert F. 
Sachems—Thomas C. T. Crain, John F. Curry, | Kelly. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 


blican County Committee (New York Coun —Headquarters, 105 W. 40th St. Chatrman— 
Same s. ounig. rrekiucee - tichant B. Seandrett, cid ) Secretary—Clarenee Schmeizel. Chairman o 2 
Women’s Division—Miss Helen Varick Boswell. o 


cuti District i 

A.D. r env. Headquarters. Associate Leaders. Headquarters. 
Siesets ...|/Mrs. Anna M. Simon......./236 East Broadway ; 

1 { wit De hose + +e-+. (a2 Macdougal St..... Miss Maria Sylvester........|32 Macdougal St. : 


---|32 Macdougal St..... Miss Eleanor E. Rose....... 32 Macdou; fy St. RAS. 
Pe nosenbee agi Grand St; ...-... Mrs. Rose Goidman.........|256 Grand hy 


2{ 


..-|Mrs. Alma Markey .......-. 318 W. 14th ‘St. 
3 Pasmond 0 J. Mulligan. |269 Highth Ave...... Mrs. Agnes Scheiffele....... 265 W. 34th St. ed 
David Morton........ j ...-|Mrs. Agnes M. Campbell... .|269 Eighth Ave. } 
4 {Alexander Wolf...... ee ere ee csiee eran ay dare atehe es Gienae ren 
-|M ellie Son ne F, 
5{ ee ee Ke Mrs. Mary O'Shea Grout... .|115 W. 63d St. 


es ee gi :.|/Mrs. Sadie Koenig.......... 44 Avenue C. y 


6 |SamuelS. Koenig..... 
ann. . teens. | Mrs. Nan’ B. Becker, «0. .+ 2228 Broadway 
Z Nictor Raut --/108 Second Ave......- Mrs. Mildred Samuel...... - 108 Second Ave. J 
9 {Samuel McKee....... .......|Mrs. Katherine T. Hammer. .|/157 W. 97th St. 
10 jClarence H. Fay. Seid [SWAOSER Staess..ales Mrs. Charlotte Farrar....... 8 W. 28th St. 
11. {Robert P. Levis. /.. 2.1550 W. 113th St...... Mrs. Ida. L. Slack. ..<....-. 550 W Ww. ’Adsth s St. J 
' ~~ ; | William Henkel......|201 E. 22d St........ iss Marie Fenie. ......26-e 
Pemeeicton 2722 B80 TE Sem ee 0 20001 Mrs. Blizabeth Cudmore. | | ||230 B. 36th St. iM 
12) Sow. Bidt 72222224280 B. both St. . 1... Miss C. Mat/Ide Schaefer... 250 B, 50th St. 4 
3 |Valentine J. Hann.::. ‘|Miss Sarah S. Butler. . 537 W. 125th St, "4 
- Thomas Mallee. ......|324 E. 72d St.......- Mrs. Josephine Wanek . 324 EB. 72d St. i 
14 { Charles W. Ferry... Bad Shi wis ued: Miss Kathryn P. Kolb. 173 E. $34 St 
Ki 1 ae ::|Mrs. Mary G. Hoppin. 1042 Madison Ave. 
» lw C. Hecht jr Rit adi St iss. oe- Mrs. Helen F, Rothweiler. ..|173 DB. 83d St. 
16 { Albert E. Schwartz. ..|243 EB. 86th St-...... Mrs. Elizabeth Kogel 243 F. 86th St. 
17 os. N. Schultz.....- 2 Pe aie elle Spa’ 188 B 1Osth St 


| ./Mrs. Bertha Kelsh. . 


19 Chas. W. OTC. isis ; 

: A. Sealy 3410 Broadwa . 
c Robert S. Conklin... .|3410 Broadway . VMs: Margaret A. Sealy... - » 315 W. 36th St. r 
an { O. W. B. Mitchell.....)315 W. A pee a ranis 1723 Amsterdam Aye. 


ST AOR NG eh gee CE OE eer: lon Bema ae 


\ 


. Ky.; Daniel E. Pomeroy, N. J.; Secretary—Franklin 


868 Republican Natl Committee; Brooklyn Republican Leaders. 


m REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
(Headquarters, Barr Building, Washington, D-. C.) 


Chatrman—Claudius H. Huston, Tenn.; Vice Chair- 


men—Ralph E. Williams, Ore.; Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Mrs. ie 
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| McLaurin 
: Missouri—W. T. 


Denver; Mrs. 


vens, Brandon. . 
Kemper, Kansas City; Mrs. 


oe B. lang oe Louis. 
ontana—J. Bruce Kremer, Butte; spa toe 
pte  tdhin Or Rae 
ebraska—Arthur F, en, Omaha; Mrs.{Charl 
A. Ryan, Grand Island. z pees 7: 
Nevada—Samuel M. Pickett, Reno; Mrs. 8. T. 
Spann, Reno. 
New Hampshire—Robert Jackson, 
Mrs. Dorothy BR. Jackson, Concord. 


Concord; 


New Jersey—Frank Hague, Jersey City; Mrs. m 


James J. Billington, Jersey City. 
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Fins Sg Le fa Veen 
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fe ee a t 
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+ Marylandy SJ. Enos Ray, Baltimore; Lillian R. 
re. 
eo Toachusetts Frank ; i ea a Boston; Mrs. 
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Montana—Chas. P. Nevin, Butte. 


¢ Arkansas—E. L. Compere, El Dorado 
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New Hampshire—Geo. E. Farrand, Concord; 
Mrs. Agnes C. Dunn, Concord. 

New Jersey—Harry Heher, Trenton; Mrs. Mary 
T. Norton, Jersey City. 

New Mexico—Clinton P. Anderson, Albuquerque; 
Mrs. W. F. Kirby, Magdalena. 

New York—M. William Bray, Utica; Mrs. Caro- 
line O'Day, N. Y. City. 


North Carolina—O. M.) Mull, Shelby; Mary 


Henderson, Salisbury. 

North Dakota—B. J. Hughes, Fargo. 

Ohio—Henry G. Brunner, Mansfield. 

Oklahoma—Geo. D. Key, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
G. A. Waters, Granite. ‘ 

Oregon—Mark Weatherford, Albany; Celia 
Gavin, The Dalles. 

Pennsylvania—John R. Collins, Coudersport; 
Mrs. Kathryn Flohr, Allentown. 

Rhode Island—Theodore F. Green, Providence. 

South Carolina—R. 8. Stewart, Lancaster. 

South Dakota—Dr. F. W. Bilger, Hot Springs; 
Mary E. Kotrba, Pierre. 4 

Tennessee—Tom Henderson, Franklin; Mrs. Flora 
N, Gillentine, Wr wileos, Georgetown 

exas——D. * Cox eOrge Le 

Utah-—Delbert M. Draper, Salt Lake; Mrs. 
Burton W. Musser, Salt Lake. 

Vermont—Park H. Pollard, Proctorsville. 

Virginia—J. M. Hooker, Stuart. 

Washington—Geo. E. Starr, Seattle; Mrs. Mary 
Rathfon, Tacoma. 

West Virginia—Andrew Edmiston, Jr., Weston; 
Mrs. Nelson M. Hooker, Buckhannon. 

Wisconsin—J. 4. LaBudde, Milwaukee; Catha- 

ne Corscot, Madison. 
Pe Sonn i. H. Schwartz, Casper; Mrs. T, 8. 
Taliaferro, Jr., Rock Springs. 
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870 Election Returns—Alabama; Arizona. - 
Election Returus by States. 


ALABAMA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) » | 
1924. 1924. 7 
Hoov- Cool- ;_La COUNTIES. Cool- a 
er, Davis, | idge, .| Fol’té, idge, rot S: 
Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | 


Rep. | Prog. 


691 781 146 22||Jackson.... 
1,417} 1,021 547 oa Jefferson... 
1 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 4 
Governor (1926)—Graves, Dem., oe 331; Bingham, Rep., 21,606. 
U. 8. Senator (1926)—Black, Dem., 91, 801; Dryer, Rep., 21, yam 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Heflin, Dem. 154,560; Lathrop, Rep., 39,818. 
Governor (1922)—Brandon, Dem., 114,798; Street, Rep., 31 1561; Barber, Soc., 14,274. 
PAST VOTE 3 Frag ser 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 91,185; Garfield, Rep., 04 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79. Raney 
56,221; Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. 1 Tas Swallows Prcke” Gide Heke eae geen 
1884 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; Blaine, Rep., 1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., gh ata eit, ghter- 
9,591; St. John, Proh., 612; Butler, Greenback, 25,308; Chaflin, Proh., 665; Debs, Soc., 
875. OU 7ak: Regserelt, Bho aeesDe at ao “Rep 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; Harrison, y 4 ‘og e) Soc.. 3,02' 
Rep., 56,197; Fisk, Proh., 583. 1914 Fi oo Sen), Dem., 63,389; Rep., 13 320, 


1,475] 1;345 
3/261| 7848} 1,595 
356| 1,021 i 
844] 1,042 78 S 
896] 1595] 1,017 ¢ 
1,526] . 621 | 
1,010] 1,597} 323 | 
1,033] 15503] 576 | 
15160] ‘955 9 « 
‘0 789} 508 : 
1,581| 1,776] 156 | 
15107 1 | 
1,974] 1,807] 1,639 : 
981} 1,117 } 
707| 1,945 : 
5,162| 3/003} 3,434 .| 
"980| 1,088 
1,763| 1.217] _ 152 
27387| 3/079] 1,66 | 
1:746| 1,358 7 
1,109] 1,985 22 
1,564] 1,190] 477 
40 408) 
404| ~ 856 2 
<a 780} 730] _816| 179 | 
Houston. 2,290' 1,956] 1,730! 242 
i] 
3 
; 


Prog., 4,263; Soc., 1,159 
ey pore) Cleveland, Dem., 138,138; Harrison, | 3916 co Wilson, oe: 
, ss 9 
,197; Weaver, People's 85,18i. 23,809: Hanly, Erk. ba borate Pe: 
isos t (Pre), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), | 1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 1S 30 (unopposed). fi 
mehr Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,464; | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 163,254: Harding, 
McKinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, Proh., 2,147. 74,690; Watkins, h’, 767; Debs, Soc” FoR: 


D 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., | 192 U, « if 
55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. se sal 920 U8 Sen), Dem:, 154,664; Rep., 77,337; 


ARIZONA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928, 1924. 
COUNTIES. Hoov- Cool- La COUNTIES. Hoov- 

Smith,} er, | Davis, | idge, | Fol’te, Smith, aL, Davis, Falte 

Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. Dem. | Rep. | Dem. Prog. 
Apache.... 791 837 548 620 110}| Navajo.....| 1,31 
Cochise 4,262} 5,776] 3,496] 3,712] 2,491 Dima. Seer 376 b eae 2 oot 3,559} 2 eH 
Goconino..:| 15172) 15717) _'711| 13045 1]| Pinal.) 222! 1,419] 1,631] 988] 1 "568 
SALI tajsie 9:50 3,341] 38,436} 2,218} 2,193] 1,937]| Santa Cruz. 962 919 673 198 
hers on bie pig at anit iS ree pe Te -.| 3,285] 4,507] 1,800} 2 span 2,136 

ae uma... 2. 
Maricops...| 12,146] 20,089] 9,177] 10.611) 3,070 ie iced Waly sl al __ 935 
Mohave. . 728\ (1,127 475 738 729 Total. ...' 38,537' 52,5331 26,235! 30,5161 17 210 
; , i :210_ 


President (1928)—Foster, Ree ood tania? received ere votes. 

S, Senator (1928)—Ashurst, TL ae 7,013; Cameron, Rep., 39,651. 
Boat (1928)—Hunt, Dem., 44,55 Bae Phillips, Rep., 47,829. 
tp (1926)—Hunt, Dem., 39, ‘979: Clark, Rep., 39,580. 

U. 8. Senator (1926)—Hayden; Dem., 44,591: Cameron, Rep., 31 845. 


PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA. 


1912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem.; 10,324; Taft, Rep.,| 1918 (G : 444 
1918 “Gor Dem. oe b28 eS Debs, Soe, 3108, | "1920 (Big) Cox, ‘Dem, See4ee” Haring,” 
. Den, 6; Rep., 17,602;' Prog.,| 37,016; Watkins,” Pro, 4: Debs, Sees 208 


5,206; Christensen, Saat 
1916 (Bren) Wilson, eat 33, Pa Hughes, Rep., | 1920 (U. S. Sen.) Dem., 2 

0,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 3,174. ¥ 9,169; R 7 tara 
1910’ (Gov), Dein 97.940; ape Tn #i| 1920 (Govs, Dei, 3,682; sep be 


* my a Oe 
‘rit 


ooo 


py 


at 


® 


Pa 


the United States Senate by 


a a 
gate the whole 


Election Returns—Arkansas. 871 
ARKANSAS. . 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
COUNTIES. Co 
UNTIBS 
Smith, |Hoover,| Davis "| smt fae. | ort 
, 5 th,| Hoover,} Davis, K 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. m. | Rep. Dent os ” Gy 
Arkansas...| 1,491) 1,046] _ 772 col ec 
1 86 ’ 
ee es. pa i) 1,048 Little River tt aey ry ae 46 
Benton. ...| 2,348} 3,248 2,313 Domake fai sey wis ee $31 ooo 
2 17 — cheer ean =e 1,315 1,363 98 
Calhoun 765| 262| "553 Miller. |<. 1,752] 1,150 160] 397 420 
ne ps 1,540 1,757) 1,421 Mississippi.} 4,451} 1,324 2/039 703) 86 
Chicot. . 1,021} 445) "708 Monroe. ... 851, 411] 838] 330 101 
DI [eg ae hah 1,817 913 1,223 Montgom'y. 726 976 431 260 91 
TBS cla co 1,435] 1,254 429 Nevadsa....] 1,242 946 719 386 1 
Cleburne... 856 574 569 Newton "633 298 
Cleveland . . 690 476 613 Quachi' 
Columbia. . 1,752 617) 1,382 erry. 
Conway....| 1,514 665 909 ill 
Craighead .| 2,132) 1,958) 1,711 ik 
Crawford. .}| 1,743) 1,559 445 i 
Crittenden..| 1,635 304 777 LK... . Js. 
23% 324 625 Pope 
030 503} 1,068 Prairie 
331 540 laski.... 
500} 1,018 Randolph. . 
992] 1,436 60||Saline...... 
774| 1,188 Scott.....% 
686 67 Searcy 
2,720} 1,501 Sebastian... 
439 628 Sevier...././).3 
1,011; 1,148 Sharp...... 
886 ,458 St. Francis. 
1,126 793 Stone...... 
763 954 Union . 
1,150] 1,311 Van Buren 
696 728 Washingt’n 
698] 1,069 White. . 
1,830] 1,950) Woodruff 
766| 1,028 GUE 52.4 pine 
435 738 
774 689) Totals . 
149! 1,103 


President (1928)—Thomas, Socialist, 


429; Foster, 


Workers, 317. / 


Governor (1928)—Parnell, Dem., 152,771; Bowers, Rep., 44,525. 


Governor (1926)—Martineau, Dem., 


116,735; Bowers, Rep., 35,879. 


U. S. Senator (1926)—Caraway, Dem., 28,166; Jones, Re 


; U. S. Senator (1924)—Robinson. Dem., 100,408; 


: 


p., 5,048. 
Cole, Rep., 36,163. 
\ 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS. 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 66,775; Garfield, 
Rep., 42,436; Weaver, Greenback, 4,079. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 72,927; Blaine, 


Rep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 
p., 60,245; Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 
Labor, 10,761. 

1892 pede Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
Rep., 46,974; Weaver, People’s, 11,831; Bidwell, 
Proh., 120. 

1896 (Pres.), B 
110,103; Me: 


an, Dem. and People’s (Populhst), 
, Rep., 37,512; Proh., 893. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., 
44,770: Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 

1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep., 
46,860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1908 ere! Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, a 
56,760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs, Soc., 5,842. 
1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Rep., 
apt Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673; Debs, Soc. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, bliss 

47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6, B 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,408; Harding, Rep., 
71,117; Debs, Soe., 5,111. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


ARKANSAS OR ARKANSAW? 
(From the Official Manual of that State) 


From 1844 to 1848 the State_was represented in 
Chester Ashley and 
Ambrose H. Sevier. 

Ashley, a New Englander by birth, always pro- 
nounced the name of the State phonetically as It is 
spelled, “‘Ar-kan-sas.”” 

Sevier, a Tennesseean, the 


in ad 
from Ar ,"’ while Mr. 
Senator from Ar-kan-saw.” pee a eA 
The opinion of the people ‘ered on this subject, 
as. did the opinions of the Senators. ly, to 
settle the tation, the General Assembly of 188) 

pointed a learned and able committee to Invest!- 


adopted the following concurrent resolution, in March 


Contusion of practice has arisen in the 
pronunciation of the naine of our State, and it is 
deemed important that the true pronunciation should 
be determined for use in oral official proceedings; and, 

“Whereas, The matter has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the State Historical Society of Little Rock, 
which have agreed upon the correct pronunciation, 
as derived from history and the early use of the 
‘American immigrants; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, by both houses of the General Assem- 
bly, That the only true pronunciation of the name of 
the State, in the opinion of this body, is that received 
by the French from the native Indians, and com- 
mitted to writings in the French word representing 
the sound, and that it should be pronounced in three 
syllables, with the final ‘s’ silent, the ‘a’ in each syl- 
lable with the Italian sound, and the accent on the 
first and iast syllables, being the pronunciation 
formerly universally and now still most commonly 
used, aud that the pronunciation with the accent on 
the syllable with the sound of ‘a’ as in ‘man’ 
and the sounding of the terminal ‘s’ is an innovation 
to be discouraged.” , 


~ 


— 


/ 


: < « i 
872 Election Returns—California. i 
CALIFORNIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) \ gud’ 
| , 1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
JOUNTINS. ver Cool- |_ La CountTins. |Hoover Cool- |_ La 

cpitea ; Ho a idge, | Fol'te, | Davis, Rep.- | Smith | idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, 

Rep. Soc. Dem. Proh. | Dem. | Rep. Soc. | Dem. 
81,454] 41,434] | 8,020)|Placer. .... 3,669} 3,685) 2,192) 3,290 390 
52 1 5||Plumas, 947; 1,079 564 956 182 
719 787 316}| Riverside 17,600} 4,769) 9,619 4 1,318 

4,382) 4,582 1,299||Sacramento.} 20,762 ,684| 13, 16,570} 2,285 

872 975 333) |San Benito ,971) 1,366} 1,443 857 361 
1,127 889 495||S. Bern’dino} 29,229 »436| 15,974] 8,720) 2,634 
,061] 6,231 1,114||San Diego..| 47,769) 22,749] 22,726) 20,2 2,944 

530 32: 122||S. Francisco| 95,987| 96,632| 73,494] 68,864) 9,811 
852} 1,7 361||San Joaquin} 16,69. .343| 11,056) 8,885) 2,397 

68 15,635] 14,836 4,610||S. L. Obispo} _ 5,42 3,336] 3,804) 3,061 731 

Glenn..... 2,466} 1,297) 1,444) 1,330 367||San Mateo.| 14,360} 9,755) 8,126] 5,694 771 
Humboldt..| 9,162} 3,726) 6,767 1 845)|S. Barbara.| 11,666 .954| 8,615 292) 1,242 
Imperial...| 5,417) © 2,486| 3,455] 2,549 759||Santa Clara] 31,710) 17,589) 20,056] 11,474/ 2,560 
I a3 5 ee 861 95) 779 256) |Santa Cruz 8,275 i 5,4 s057 801 
14,692] 8,541} 8,646} 6,754 3,159||Shasta..... 2,301; 2,025; 1,951 ,049 598 

2,94 2,701; 2,812} 1,611 ay Sierra...... 457 42 27: 350 73 
1,820 926 79 658 261) |Siskiyou 3,758| 2,916) 2,437) 2,844 584 
2,111) 1,597; 1,072 16 356/|Solano..... 7,061) 6,278) 4,782) 4,123 957 
ngeles|513,526|209,945|299,675| 117,249) 33,554||Sonoma 12,891} 8,506) 9,535) 5,469) 1,767 
2,354 1,896} 1,518}, 1,51 45 10,753} 5,063) 7,569) 4,125] 1,274 
862 ,686|} 5,7 4,230 656/|Sutter +23 *875} 1,617) 1,219 367 
656 517 3 33: 3,393} 1,650 F 1,667 486 
4,810] 2,628) 3, 1,850 44 433 336 41 154 
644) 970}. 3,573 »301 12,057) 6,635) 9,484 i 3,425 
942 711 731 547 1,731} 1,360) 1,287) 1,327 357 

220 127 166 98 9,017); 3,717| 5,705) 2,029 911 
7,228] 4,138) 4,744) 2,035 545} 2,641) 2,470) 2,097 797 
,699 »422| 3,605) 2,237 2,022; 1,990} 1,735) 1,45 426 
2,173) 1,959) 1,513 682 7 — —_|— — — 
30,5721 7/6111 19,913] 6,480 2,565(| Total... .!1162323|614,3651733,250/424,649|\105,514 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 19,595; Varney, Proh., 14,394 (included in Rep.-Proh. table) 


Foster, Workers. 216 (incl. 104 for Gitlow). 


'U. S. Senator (1928)—Johnson, Rep., 1,148,397; Moore, Dem., 282,411; Randall, Proh., 92,106; Lewis, 


Soc., 26,624. 
President (1924)—Faris, Proh.. 18,365. 


Governor (1926)—Wardell, Dem., 282,451; Young, Rep., 814,815; Sinclair, Soc., 45,972. 
‘ U. 8. Senator (1926)—Elliott, Dem., 391,599; Shortridge, Rep., 670,128. 


‘ 


isa. 8, 
Sinclair, Soc., 56,982 


Senator (1922)—Pearson, Dem., 215,748; Johnson, Rep., 564,422; Needham, Proh., 70,748; 


California in 1922 voted to enforce the Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead act; a proposal to 


repeal the State Prohibition Law was voted down by the people in November, 1926. 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib. 40,718. 
Grant, Rep., 54,020; O'Conor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050. 

1876 (prea). Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep, 
78,614, Cooper, Greenback, 44. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfield, 
Rep., 80,348; Weaver, Greenback, 3,392. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, 
Rep., 102,416; St. John, Proh., 2,920; Butler, 
Greenback, 2,017. 

' 1888 ard Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 
nee 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 


1892 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, 
17,962; Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid- 


» 111,942; Rep., 110,738; Pop., 
561 


oa 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs., Soc. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 
_ 205,226; Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


Fep 
29,535. 
1908 (Pres); Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, Rep. 
214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770; Debs, Soc., 28,659. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep., 
any Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep., 
462,394; Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, aoe) 


3,350. 
1916 (U. S, Sen.), Dem., 277,852; Rep. : 
1984408: Boe. 49,341; Proh., 38,797, Nek 
OvV.), ep., Tog. an la A ‘ on 
1028 hase: Boe., 28,003." ae eames 
es. ox, Dem., ,191; Harding, Rep., 
624.000; Watkins, Pron. 25,204 "Debs, Bees 


1920' (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 371,580; .» 447,835; 
Proh., 57,768; eas 36,545. 8 ee 


. 


». * 


ADAM AND EVE. 


To the Scriptural account of the creation and fall 
of Adam and Eve, the later Jewish writers in the 
Talmud have made many additions 

According to them, the stature of Adam, when first 
created, reached to the heavens, while the splendor 
of his countenance surpassed that of the sun. The 
very angels stood in awe of him, and all creatures 
hastened to worship him. 

Then the Lord, in order to show the angels his 
power, caused a sleep to fall eo Adam, and re- 
moved a portion of every limb. e thus lost his vast 
Stature, but remained perfect and complete. 

His first wife was Lilith, the mother of demons, 
but she fled from him, and afterwards Eve was 
created for him. : 

At the marriage*of Adam and Eve angels were 


preity Dy aa ea een pore ea others 
elicious viands, while the sun, moo; 

stars danced together. we it ee 

The happiness of the human ae excited envy 

among the angels, and the seraph Sammael tempted 

em, succeeded in leading them to their fall 
Bay: cs bee ce me ‘ 

ccording to the Koran, all the angels paid homage 

to Adam excepting Eblis, who, on seein ot ons 

refusal, was expelled from Paradise. To gratify his 

revenge, Eblis seduced Adam and Eve, and they were 

ecto 2 ibe 

am was tent, and lived in a tent on the site 

of the Temple of Mecca, where he was instructed in 

Mier pelle Daterelt mine by oy meets Gabriel. 

indred years of separ. again 

found Eve on Mount Ararat. bo f 


1 ot agree iF 


a 


¢ 


ae Se ee 


Election Returns—Colorado; Connecticut. — 873 


Sas COLORADO. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1924. 


Cool- La 
idge, {| Fol'te, | Davis, 
Rep. | Ind. | Dem. 


President (1928)—Thomas, Ne oe Foster, Communist, 675; Farm Lab., 1,092. 


. President (1924)—La Follette, F. pals 12,577; Faris, Proh., “fat Foster, Workers’, 562: Soc.-Lab., 378. . 


= Ao Age (1926)—Adams, Dem., 183; 342, Shoup, Rep., 116,756; Coss, F.-Lab., 3,919; Wright, Soc. 
: U. S. Senator (1926)—Sweet, Dem., 138,113; Waterman, Rep., 149,585; Alexander, aa Lab., pupae 
Colorado voters in 1926 ee 2 proposal to la gag sale and manufacture of liquors. 
Governor (1924)—Morley, 178,078; Sweet, , 151,041. 
U. 8. Senator (1924)— re "bo, 698; Dem., 139, 660; ¥,-Lab., 16,039; Soe., 1,575; Workers’, 1,197. 
es ae VOTE OF COLORADO. 
: 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 37,567; Harrison, 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep.; 
a Rep., 50,774: Fisk, Proh., 2, 12 ‘Streeter, United 123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 974 
a - 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Taft, Rep. 
$ 1892 | Harrison, Rep., 38,620; Weaver, ene aS Seat 
iv People’s, Yeo He 584: Bidwell, oe, 5 Vs87 7. The 58,386; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,306; Debs, Soc., 16,418. 
‘ Democrats fused with the People’s Party 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
: 1896 (Pres.), an, Dem., and People’s ’ (Populist), 102,308; Hanly, Proh., 2, 793; Benson, Soc., 10,049. 
i 161,269; Poliner r Wat'l (Gold) Dem., 1; McKinley, | 1918 (Gov.) Dem., 102, 397; Rep., 112,693; Soc., 5,249, 
a igh Bree, Bivan, Det Toe, EE nies Rep. ao 20 KE TES) Cox, Dem. A0So rs Harding, Rev 
; 3,039: oolley, *Proh., 3,790; Debs, Sec., 714... 173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
re 1904 (Pres,), vixer, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, | Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,016. 
a Rep., T3687 Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, teze (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 112,890; Rep.,156,577; 
Soe., 4,304. F.-Lab., 9,041; Ind., 8,665. 


< P 
ie. L ~ CONNECTICUT, 
(Presidential vote, 1928, j924.) 


) 
ty 1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. ; 
iy 


pest oe eee re 
COUNTIES. Cool- La COUNTIES. Cool- La 
Hoover} Smith eee, Davis, | Fol’te, Hoover] Smith} idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 
Rep. | Dem. ep. | Dem. | Prog. peep.) Dem, | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
75,997) 65, is 61,381| 28,139] _9,199||Litehfield. .| 19, “19,154 “10,7 7161 15,499] 6,645) 3,095 
164] 36,247] 14,591||Middlesex..| 11,204 7/330] 9,383] 4,009 973 
8,615] 2,331]/Tolland.... 6,502) 4,255] 5,161] 2,239 854 


18813 10,440 a a a an ae 
933 Total ...!296,614'252,040'246,322 110,184 42,416 
Workers, 730; Reynolds, Suc. Lab., 622. 


1,373. 
6)—Marris, Dem., vor, 045; Trumbull, Rep., 192,245. 
U. 8. Senator (1926)—Tyler, Dem. Ii 107,758, Bingham Rep., 191,401. 
U. §. Senator (1924)—Bingham, 112 Holt, Dem., 71,871; Plunkett, Soc,; 1,961. 
U. S. Senator (1928) "Lonergan, paer Alien Walcott, Rep., 296,958; Soc., 3,014. 
towne (1928)—Morris, Dem., 252, 309, Picimbull, Rep., 296,216. 
PAST VOTE OF CONNECTICUT. 

Cleveland, Dem., 67,182; Blaine, Rep., 102,572; Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc., 1, val 
88s ; 2g n., 2,493; Butler, Greenback, | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 72,909; Roosevelt, 
63.89 5 aie “oh 088: ce Prob.’ 508; Debs, ‘Boe. 45h 

1885 Cleveland, Dem., 74,922; ee 4 Pres, an, Dem., ‘aft, 
. 112, 15; afin Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 5,113. 
Poke ln C74 pee Fisk, Prob., 4,236; Streeter, United | 1915 MoWiison, Dem. 74,561; Tatt, Rep., 
1892 res), (Cleveland, Dem. 82.396; Harrison, 4; Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs, Soe. 
j eople’s, _ idwell, 10,056. 


: EDs 77,03 a Weaver, ; 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,786; H i Rep. 
z: »4, a penglein. Peete 106,514; y, Prob., 1,789; Benson, 9. 
1896 (Bros), 8 nei, Na an Poe amin | toy ee), COX, Dem., 120,721; Harding, Rep., 
; Ee TaD, Fale: atl “(Goid) Dem., 4,336; Mc 229,238; Watkins, Fron, L77h Debs, Soc., 
85; Levering, Prob., 1,806. 10,350; Christensen, F.-Lal r 947 
S. Sen.). Dem., 131, ba Rep., 216,792. 


1900 (Pres.), ales ‘Dem., 74.014; McKiniey, Rep.. ! 1920 (U.S 


874 Election Returns—Delaware; Florida. 


=. DELAWARE s 


(Presidential vote, 1916-1928) 
1928 1924 1920 
COUNTIES Smith | Hoover | Davis |Coolidge|LaFlette| Cox | Harding 
g Rep. Den. Rep. Progr. Den. ¥ : 
4,562 | 24,252 | 36,600 | 14,894 
eee ae 192 | 7:211 | 6,511 | 4,210 
t BUSBEX). > <4.- walees ¢ 225 $ TAT 5,649 
Totals... 36,643 | 68,860 4979 (739, 52.858 | 24,753 


iene (1928)—Wharton, Dem., 40, $26; pte Rep., 63,683. 

S. Senator (1928)—Bayard, Dem., 40,828; Townsend, Rep., 63,725. 
Gaseenor (1924)—Robinson, Rep., 230 046: Bancroft, Dem., 34,830; Houck, Prog., 422. 
U. 8. Senator (1924)—du Pont, Rep., 52,731; Turtnell, Dem. and Prog., 36,085. 


U. 8. Senator (1922)—Bayard, "Dem., 37 304: du Pont, Rep., 36,979; Stephens, Forward Party, 608. 


PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE. 
‘1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208; , 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., Tes on ee Rep., 


Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. : ae B36; Woolley. Bee 546; D aon ee Ss nie = 
7 , 2) m. ooseve! eD., 
186 ee ithe Doh Ret 236 | Bayes Rep | "23.712; Swallow, Prob., 607; Debs, Soc., 146. 
1880 (Pros). Hancock, Dem.,\ 15,181; Garfield, 1998 in Gekae eee Bem... 22,071: yy ea 
Rep., 14,188; Weaver, Greenback, 121. ft ‘ : "ig , 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22, 631; Taft, Rep., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, ge 15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., : Debs, Soc., 556. 
13,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butier, Greenback, 10. 1912 (Gov.), Dem., 21 460: Rep., "29, 745; Soc., 556: 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, Prog., ae ah Proh., 623. 
Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 1916 (Pres.), Wilgon, Dem., 2 24, phe a Ee ee ‘ 
1892 eres Cleveland, Dem., 18,581; Harrison, 26,011; Hanly, Pr 
Rep., 18,077; Bidwell, Proh., 564. 1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., Sots, En 21,519. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People's Propulisty, 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911; Harding, Rep., 
13,4 ies a) Bry Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 877; {cKinley, ! 52,858; Watkins, Proh., 986; Debs, Soe., 988: 
Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. | Christensen, F.-Lab., 93. 


FLORIDA 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 


COUNTIES: Cool- La COUNTIES. 
Smith |Hoover| Davis, | idge, |Fol'te, 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. 


15 
1,190 974 838 318 45||Leon...... 
Bradford. ed 679 534 539 94 17 |) Levy... 
Brevard....| 1,063} 1,830 872 515 88 || Liberty.... 
Broward...| 1,564] 2,889 421 407 86 || Madison. . . 
» Calhoun... 727 409 406 56 37 || Manatee. . . 
Charlotte... 441 593 321 167 30]| Marion. ... 
Citrus. .... 816 505 423 30 49|| Martin .... 
We 4 339 171 71 || Monroe 
148 15 5|| Nassau 
776 61|| Okaloosa 
3,474] 2,753! 1,014|| Okeechobee 
6: 2 10 || Orange 
257 Boi veiw. s Osceola 
5,908} 3,291] 1,210|| Palm Beach 
72 2,290) 1,274 615]| Pasco...... 
7 219 20: 65 || Pinellas 
& 417 417 109 16}| Polk. 
a 1,184 681 65|| Putnam 
4 392 .. || Santa Rosa. 
281 212 83 25 || Sarasota 
275 .... || Seminole 
Hamilton... 741 167 619 143 33{| St. John. 
Hardee.... 826] 2,087 795 264 67 || St. Lucie. 
Hendry .... 266 337 132 21 11]| Sumter . 
i Hernando. , 701 661 300 59 36|| Suwanee. . . 
Highlands. . 669} 1,393 457 265 58 || Taylor... .. 
Hillsboro’gh) 9,993) 11,703) 4,470} 1,585 765|/ Union. .... 
Holmes . EDIE BAO a s.t = aeahh wk s gold [oe mine Volusia. ... 
Indian Riv. 657 847 658 377 117|| Wakulla. .. 
Jackson....| 2,516] 1,398) 1,771 320 82|| Walton. ... 
Jefferson... . 919 235 566, 66 43 || Washingt'n 
Lafayette.. 435 135 358 33 11 
Total. 101,764 ra 62, 083 30,6331 8,625 
Readout (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 4,036; ae Gominuniae, 37 
S. Senator (1928)—Trammell, Dem. * 16; Warburton, > Hep. 70,633. 


Governor (1928)—Carlton, Dem., 148 t55. Howey, Rep., 
President ead aris. Proh., "58 teres Lay ? 318 
enator —Fletcher, Dem Rep., 8,381; O'Neal, “Re 
- U. 8. Senator (1922)—Trammel, Dem,, 45,707; Lawson, ‘hd. Rep., 6,074; aiTiCd 565. 
7 1872 (Pres), Greeley, D a eit vorE ie Ktalays Ree 11, 2 
es.), Greeley, em. an ' ley, Rep., 11,288; Levering, Proh., 654. 
Grant, Rep., 17,763. 1900 (Pres.), an,’ Dem.,38,007;" MeKinley, 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., “22,923; Hayes, Rep., Rep., 7,314: Woolley Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soe * 
23,849. he figures are those of the Returning | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27 046; ;, Roosevelt, Rep., 
Board. The State Supreme Court gave Tilden bet Swallow, Proh., 5; Debs, 80 2,337 


94 majority. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, em., 31,104; T ft, ' 
1880 (Pres. ae ke: Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield, 10,654, Chiatin a 553; DelOk” ‘Fatt, Rep 3 


Rep. 1912 , Dem., ; Taft, 1 
( 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem... $1,766; Blaine, 279 ocean Prog., 4.8 3h Dens Soe. £806. 
Rep., 28, John, Proh., 92. 1018 ( ts Hank Haake: Dem. a 984; » Re 
erin (Pres) _cieveland, pen... 39,656; Harrison, pte ah anl #ioh ,855: Benson, Derg 353, 
ep Pro U: 
1892 (pres), Gleveiand Dem., 30,143; Weaver, ray 8. Sen.), Dem., 58,391; eau wikns Boe. 
People’s, 41843: Bidwell, Proh., 570. The Repub- | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, ‘Dem., 90,515; ; 
elgag Hise wien me tee) eae? ACS list), .| 1920 Soe Wark oe BASS: Bebe Soe. . 
em. an ple’s (Populis ) p 2 (98; 
32,736; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem, 3,778; _M gies White Rep.” aaa ® a 3 86 


, 
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? 
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Election Returns—Georgia. 875 


CEORCIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1924. 
Davis, Ladeet 
BS e, 
Smith.| Dem: Rep. 
200 1 
1,058 194 
414 26 
594 38 
357 46 
1,127 1213) 
211 23 
4 39 
847 121 
499 19 
1,095 57 
357 lll 
649 52 
504 121 
272 1 
267 37 
127 4 
886) 103 
126 45 
224 53 
736 51 
672 64 
353 
598 126 
818| 
2,067 218 
16 139 
79 46 
1,748 129 
19 378 
754| 1,149 
397 
895 41 
803 481 
442 29 
457 
138) 
454 117 
518 
2,169) 1,296 
82 
266 12 
821 288 
201; . 24 
1,257 75 
523 40 
408 24 
1,225 124 
49] 33 
228 4 
1,100 66 
370 91 
1,382 264 
630 
1,280 115 
522 
314 3 
604 765 
222 7 
tere 1,422 165 
338 1 
417); 39 
793 719 
484 7 
1,740 878 
73 
taht 1,497 216 
53) 
758 130 
409 33 
140 10 
172). sp 
476 158 
1,236 668 
31 21 
cepa 836 44 
284 56 
616 40 


Total  .|129,602| 63,498] 35,871)123.200) 30,300 


President (1928)—-Thomas, Beal 124; Foster, Communist, 64 ret 

Governor (1928)—Hardman, Dem , 202, 035; no opposition. 

meoeny (1924)—La Follette, Progr., 12,691; Faris, Proh., 231; Amer. Party, 1 

In the C nal elections 1928 in Georgia there was 20 Republican or other opposition to the 
Democratic can tes in any of the twelve ae 


Governor Senator (1026) — Georg Dem., 47,267. 
U. 8, Sena ob owe re, Dem 
; Governor (ood —Walker, Dem., 152,367. 
8. Senator 924 aan, 8, Dem., 155,497. i 
eoverncr (el ey, 9. 
U. ae Senator ( Cae coake Dem., 75,838. 


“e 


876 Election Returns—Georgia; Idaho. 

i as SEE cl, SPE a 
PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA. 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., ple 356; Grant, ate 3 Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Sea 2, 209; McKin- 


oO r, Lab.-Ref 4,004. ley, Rep., 60,107; Teva Faon 5,613. 
1876" Mipred). Ciiden, ‘Dem. 130,088;’ Hayes, Rep., 1900 Press, 3}, Biya, Dem. $1 00; McKinley, Rep., 
k, Dem., 102,470; Garfield, 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., “33, 472: genta Rep., 

ae layg gear’ Greenback, 969. 24, 503: wallow, Proh., ; Debs, Soc., 197. 
1884 (Eres). Cleveland, Dem. 9 a at pleas 1908 (Eres. 2 See ties ra. 72, 413; Tat, Rep., , £1,692; 
tler, Green- afin 7 ie 

Ae Gch man, sonere cana | SLI Toco Boe Ste a ae 

1888" res whats Dem., 100,472: Ha n, osevelt, Prog ebs, So 
5 treeter, United 1918. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 125, 845; Hughes, ene 
we Pads ik ed 808), ae aoe Soeaveny, Prog., 20,653; Benson, Soc.; 


P Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison, 
1892 ro 305; Weaver, People’s, 42,937; Bidwell, i918 Ty, S. Sen.), Dem., 53,731; Rep., 7,078. 


Pro Lae 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107, 162: Harding, Rep., 
1896 (Press. Bryan, Dem.; and People’s, (Populist), 43,720; Debs, Soc., 465. i 


IDAHO. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. j 1928. 1924, 
UNTIE Cool- La COUNTIES. La 
© . Hoover| Smith, Hoover} Smith, tee Davis, | Fol’te, 
Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
10,279} 3,921 1,852 1,097 422 896 
21 3 09 1,676 7363 779| 1,42 
1297) 4,602 1,671} 1,350} 1,393 305} 1,084 
1,802} 1,146 2,050. 759) 1,117 376 
1343 9 4,973 3,28! 790) 3,256 
3,236] 1,778 4,472| 1,681) 3,053 838} 1,949 
849)" 78) £. 7) 1,005 442 
521 389 1,146 793 650 601 753 
2,861) 1,603 692 154 7 
3,218} 2,1 1,670| 1,228) 1,417 601 615 
1,015 607 1832 1,04 2 1,370 
493 301 54) 2,585) 2,250) 1,212 842 
413 230 1,184 x 9 530) T47 
7,293) 2,187 18 3 309 671 
71 291 2,203 621} 1,160 401 887 
2,388 994 2 3 757 314 684 
388) 129 3,648} 2,430) 3,034 835} 2,078 
art B16 6 Fat 2 ani 4,630 1 bay 2 500 
1,125] _ 739 906 y 7| 486] "214| "498 
anes 1,193} 1,361 540 723|)/Washington| 1,973 974) 1,183 623) 1,056 


7 etnies | (ee Aes (De Fe 
1,656 646! 1,072 380| 1,143!'  Totals...1 99,848! 53,074] 69,879| 24,256] 54,160 
peetdeut (1928)—Thomas, Socialist,* 1,308. 


S. Senator (1928)—Thomas, Rep., 90, 922; Clark, Dem., 53, eo Lundt, Soc., 1,016. 
Governor (1928)—Baldridge, Rep., 87,681; Ross, Dem., 63,046; Coonrod, Soc.. 908. 
Governor (1926)—Wilson, Dem., 24,837; Baldridge, Rep., 59, 400; Hall, Progr , 34,208 

U. 8. Senator (1926)—Nugent, Dem., 31,285; Gooding, Rep., 56,847; Saranels, "Progr., "37,047. 
U. 8. Senator (1924)—Borah, Rep., 99,846; Martin, Dem., 25,199; Gary, Soc., 554, 


PAST VOTE OF IDAHO. 


1880 (Cong.), Dem., 3,604; eats 2,090. 1908 (Pres.); Brya m.; 

ee Bere Be 7k 118 aac Bas le aT a 
ong.), Dem., 7,416; Rep., ov.), Dem 

1888 ‘can Dem., 6,404; Rep., $609; Ind. Rep., 1913 e ), wil ais Rep, 3s 961; Fop. 
Tes. son, Dem., A 921; Taft, Rep. 
1890 (Gov,), Dem., 7,948; Rep., 10,262. 810; iz 
1802 (press Y, Clevelaiia, ‘Dem. 7 Harrison, Rep. nee Roosevelt, " Prog.,’ 25,627;' Debs, Soc, 
; Weaver, People's, wel sxe) OV.), Dem., 33,992; ae 35,056; Prog. 
288 4,325; Sov., 11,004: Broh, Loos. ee 7 


1892 (Gov, Dem., 6,769; Rep., 8,178; Proh., 264; iid (Gov), "Di "Dem., ‘1018 Bep., 40,349; Prog., 
41,2 


18 0,583; Soc., 7,967; 
1896 “(bres) ee Bryan, Dem and People’s (Populist), 191s (U0 x" (a 


Sen.),/ Dem 
cKinley, Rep, 6,314; Levering, Proh., 108% een) Ws 321; Bos, se Pron 12 1,280 bee 
Bres Ison, Dem., 70,05: ughes, Re 
1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem, ert 414; McKinley, Rep, 55,368 ue » Proh. 
27,198; Woolley, Prob , 857. P+! s918" (Gov), ily, 38490: i ape Br, Boe, 8,006. 


a Deth., 26/021; Rep., 31,874; Proh., | 1918 (U. S.’Sen.), Dem., 31,018: si 63,587. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46, 579; fardii Re 
199d (Pres, Parker, “Dem. 28,480: Roosevelt, | 88,075; Watkins, : ne 
ce Swallow, Proh., 1,013; Debs, Soc., Pula. ge SSO ge tac 

1990'S. Sen.), Dem., 64,513; Rep., 75,985. 


GOVERNORS}AND U.S. SENATORS OF IDAHO. Hayburn, 1903-1912, William E. Borah, 1907 ——« 


‘The Government of the State of Idaho was estab- | Kirtland I. Perky, 1912-1913; James H. “Breay. 1913- 
lished by th itution which 1918; John F. Nugent, 1918-1921; 5 
ds een ite ti : PS cae tutio: went into effect 1921-1928; John ‘Thomas, 1028 Frank R. Gooding, 
ieee atone fearee L. Shoup, 1890; B. Wiley, 
ee rioters SMO Re | ules ara 
eunenber: ran un oO 
Morrison, 1903 3-1904; Frank Gooding’ official has in its Department of Finance what is 


ly kno 

1905-1908; James H. Brady, ‘909-1910. “James H. analyzes a mboations ti Bell stock whats ne sof ond im 

Hawiey, 1oll-ro12 jog Dew ve tory ec and none may be sold. by aes r cor- 
oses e) J . Davis - | porat: 

1922; C. °C. Moore, 1923-1926; H.C, Baldridge, | Porhis permit doe ore eee t issued by i, 


Supervisory power of 
je the bur 
es 8. peut sane ee Cae ae ‘Set soy: perma, may ba rove’ Bt sy ae napa ee 
oup, dsr ered. ty 0! 3 | do not m 
1901 1907; Henry ‘Heitfeld, 1897-1903; Weldon B: ' change austen ae iia Rte 


eh 2 a in) - - . = 


EY Election Returns—Ilinois. 877 


rad 
- 
‘ : . ILLINOIS. 
" (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
Cool- La 
Davis, Hoover, | Smith, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 
Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. | Prog. 
Adams. 9 8,628 11,161 5,737 9,695; 2,911! 2,387 
Alex - o, 4,465} 2,639 7,631 5,019 7083 ,708} 1,537 
x Bond... 3 3,644] 2,143 24,492 9,932 16,458] 6,670} 4,120 
Boone.. 5,965 1,371 4,872 348 10,699 11,290 8,5) 34) 6,959 
_ Brown . 2,289 1,86 1,637} 2,149 28,0: 23,658 19,926] 12,863] 8,965 ‘ 
Bureau.. ,557| 6,48 9,457] 1,995 9,11 5,823 5,88 7 2,671 
Calhoun 1,594 1,55 1,136} 1,115 4,029 2,828 3,776] 1,836 & 
Carroll... 6,197 1,87 4,559) 603 3,956 3,246 3,522] 2,536 604 
Cass_ . 3,46 3,13 2,909 3, 1,241 3,227 20} - \ 
Ch'p'gn. 19,494 8,91 14,244) 5,221 8,953 4,104 7,505} 4,016 746 
Christ’n. 9 7,34! 7,398} 5,826 10,661 1,596, 8,751} 1,372} - 2,864 
Clark . 5,632 3,62 4,731} 4,203 20,780 10,742 16,550} 6,826] 6,132 
Clay. 4,522 2,41 3,432} 2,987 3,243 1,742 2,931] 1,954 319 
Clinton. 3,031 6,77: 2,353} 1,693 5,699 2,316 5,618} 1,699 8 
Coles...{ 11,4 5,07 8,342} 5,544 2,721 2 ,390] 1,369] 1,173 
Cook .. .| 812,063] 716,283] 688,973] 226,141 gO 7,392 8,022] 5,622} 3,225 
Crawt'd. 5,989 3,49 4, 4,223 10,192 ?, 8,223] 5,721 877 
Cumber. 3,242 1,87: 2,698 2,384 3,31 2,168 ,001} 2,403 225 
De Kalb} 11,501 3p 10,500} 1,540 9 2,691 449} 1,591] 1,727 
De Witt 6,100 2,63 5,173] 2,752 31,024 3,150 25,243] 6,343] 11,306 
Douglas. 4,890 2,23 4,046} 2,315 5,029 ,693} 3,007] 2,536 
Du Page} 28,016) 10,47 16,917} 1,893 4,565 1,959 3,799} . 1,733 
‘ Edgar... 7,509 5,32. 6,297] 5,222 6,705 4,008) 4,989} 5,424 481 
Edwards 2,861 95) 2,75) 1,047 8 79 2,161 978 106 
Eff ham. 3,882 4,23 3,15 3,814 3,319 1,726 3,355} 1,700 390 
a Fayette. 6, 3,99) 5,01 4,668 38 1,364 60 
: Ford.. .}| \4, 2,09 4,672} 1,093 5,739 6,251 4,527| 3,734|. 2,591 
Franklin 9, 11,36' 6,77 5,791 2, 3,082 »749 
i Fulton 10,600 6,59 8,66 5,011 27,246 14,334 25,563] 3,631] 11,320 
Gallatin. 2,002 2y 1,972 2,385 7,525 5 6,084} 4,037 . 
Greene. . 4,299] 4,07! 3,52 4,648 31,957 21,026| 23,443] 12,640) 9,054 
Grundy. 5,126 3,17. 4,33 742 3,011 7 2,729] 2,86 298 
Ham’ton 3,275 3,03) 2,65 3,168 2,601 1,730 2,229] 1,994 180 
Hancock 7,795 5,44 6,67) 5,189 rf 4,071 5,605} . 5,265 T17 
Hardin. . 1,758 1,37 1,358 2,966 1,306 2,698) A 310 ‘ 
Hen’son. 2,695 1y 2,87 803 31,026 36,374| 23,380] 14,921) 12,468 
.-| 14,666 &; 13,15 1,944 11, 7g 8,638] 2,45: ; 
feetsoe| $483) Sel asl 2) ay) Sti) fase) area] Sate 
- Jackson. 9,180; 5,8 6,42 5707 5 + ’ 
cs. Y 3,0. 3,03 3,144 21,616 12,728 17,822 424) 8,073 - 
Jefferson} 7,326] 5,9 5,406} 6,258 2,37; 3,95 2,564) 2,442) . ’ 
Jersey... "993| 2.473} 2,4 2,723 2,681) 6,912] 2,440} 1,225 
+ JoDavie| 6,333) 3,8 4,8 1,477 3,638 2,848) 3,444] 1,717 719 
*  Johnson.| 2/892] _1;1 2/4 1,408 18 3,108} 4,937) 4,247) 164 
; Kane...| 38,236] 16,1 2°717| 3,517 4,177 3,666 »780} © 4,377 278 
. Kank’ee| 11,905] 10,2 2,488 13,580 4,079| 11,532} 1,957} 2,057 
Kendall. 3,589 1,1 432 26,081 20,877 22,780) 4,707 3902 
Knox ..| 16,151) 5,9 2,617 10,91 10,139 9,366] 6,117) 5,114 
M Lake...}| 26,814; 12,252 2,008 33/258] | 7,684] 21,978] - 2,228 W4d4 
; La Salle.| 24.0: 20,807 Mgt 7 ae 5, 3,311 4,290] 1,828]. 1,326 
Ke Law’nce i 4 6 , Rea EM eI EOS AP 
Lee c o388 Piss $365 2,367' 1,289! Totals. |1,769,14111,313,817 1,453,3211576,975 432,027 
ee President (1 —Thomas, Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,812; Poster, Communist, 3,581. : 
yy U. Ss. gh ats (1928)—Cermak, 'Dem., 1,315,338; Glenn, Rep., 1,594,031; Kirkpatrick, Soc., 13,002; 
: Lab., 1,463; Badacht, Workers, 3,177. 


eee nt (1928)-—Jonns, Soe. Lab., 2,334; Foster, Workers’, 2,622; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 421; 
___ Faris, Proh,, 2,367. 


Stat 
Wirth, Soc.-Lab., 2,966; Engdahl, Workers’, 2,518; Spaulding, Com. Land, 391; Longworth, Ind 
Tilinois, in 1922, voted (1,065,242 to 512,111) in favor of B 


Kad Be voce ca ES howe and light wines was thus divided: Cook fed (Chicago), for, 552,003; against, 


Th 
138,109; State, outside of Cook County, for, 513,239; against, 374, 
Bi PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS. 


ou 

a (Pres. . Lib., 189,938; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 327,606; Roosevelt 

3 NR. os Siaee : Dery aac aS) pee Swallow, Proh., 34,770; Deba, Soe. 
; : “Pilder : 1; Hayes, Rep., 225. 

29 ett eae cope, ean pot 33 ee ~~" | 1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, 450,810; Lat, Rep. 

* 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 277,321; Garfield, Rep., cite hatin, Proh., 29,364; 48: Taft, Rep, 


318,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, Proh., mee Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048; 
443. 


vat 


a 4 ). Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine, | 81,278; Proh., 15,710. 
g see a) 405. St. John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, | 1914 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 373,403; Rep. 390,661; 

ak Greenback, 10,776. Prog., 203,027; Soc., 39,889; Proh., 6,750; Soc.- 
4888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 348,371: Harrison, Lab., 2,078. : 

ea Rep, 370,475; Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Streeter, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 
United Labor, 7,134; Cowdrey, United Labor, 1.162.549; Hanley, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc., 


Independ 0. 1304. 
92 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 426,281; Harrison, hey. ) Dem, 426,943; , 479,967; 

hat 300 588: Weaver,’ People’s, 22.207; Bidwell, ta Me fer Prob, 181 is 02 Lab 368, 

‘ ‘ 920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., ,395; Harding, Rep.; 
1896, (Fes), Bryan, Dem: and Peoples, oP 00% 197¢\20,480,' Wackins, Broh., "11216: Debs, Soc, 

cpa, Rep 607,130: Levering, Epa: re re wee 5. gen , Deny, 864872; Rep., 1,381,384: 

7985; We "Prob... 17,626; eee: 66-403: Prob, 10,186; Farm.Lab., 50,749: 
ati \SBT,08e> “Woolley, /PtOb > NENG: Debs, | Single Tax, 784; Soc.-Lab. 3,107. 


IE 


Election Returns—Indiana. 


INDIANA. ; 


(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1928. 1924. 1928. 
i Cooi- La COUNTIES. 
a we ate idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, Hoover} Smith, 
R Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem. 
4,06 3,33 4,300 391 23,083| 12,496 
etosg 26,292] 25,207) 17,244] 3,889 109,630} 73,309 
4,88 6,606] 4,760 27 738 377 
2,368} 3,250) 2,104 216 2,450) 2,245 
2,57 3,553] 3,094 264 8,318 092 
4,500| 6,256) 5,466 156 8,883) 4,317 
999 75 1,229 47 8,863 9 
3,182] 4,543] 3,660 25: 46 3,933 iz 
6,522] 9,939) 5,276} 2,480 3,053) 1,649 
6,193) 5,944) 5,218 31 6,338) 4,207 4, 
5,358]. 5,955] 5,349 843 1,230 911 1,0, 
i 5,895] 7,469] 6,07: 261 5,086] 3,112 3. 
Crawford... 1,933] 1,917] 2,384 123 036] 2,420 2. 
Daviess. . »116| 5,324) 6,427) 5,558 488 4,729| 3,165 2, 
Dearborn... 6,334| 4,459) 4,588) 4,330 582 3,772). 3,782 3 
Decatur.... 3,791} 4,907; 4,092) * 246 4,190) 3,409 3. 
4,077|. 6,093] 4,133 872 7,107| 2,921 1 
8,532| 14,411] 7,830] 767 4396] 4,052 4 
6,044| 2,70 651 5 2,738) 2,040 1% 
6,900} 13,096] 4,729) 2,343 5,351] 4,177 2 
3,455 ,284|) 2,940 24 8,368} 3,264 3. 
7,327| 6,733 971 738 .059| 4,387 4 
3'894| 4,796] 4,282] 249 6,640] 2,996 3 
3,817| 3,296] 3,915 190 1,719). 1,527 1 
abi. 2,881] 4,329) 3,244 192 7,516] 5,790 5,$ 
Gibson test 8,137|. 5,882] 7,100) 6,149 993 4,672) 4,152 4 
Grant. -| 14,659} 7,273} 11,173] 7,086) 1,884 2,759) 2,016 
Greene.... 262| 5,761} 6,670) 5,966) 1,832 4,435} 1,730 
Hamilton 7,960| 3,611) 7,463] 3,785 192}|St. Joseph..| 36,844) 26,846 
Hancock...| 4,788} 3,626) 4,063) 4,364 113}|Sullivan.... 2199} 5,642 
Harrison... 441 3,664) 3,896} 4,005 147||Switz'rland. ,617| 1,805 
Hendricks. . 3 5,766] 3,489 168}|Tippecanoe.| 15,165] 8,720 
Henry 4 ;800| 5,37 205||Tipton..... :774| 3,186 
5,9) 10,438] 5,451) 1,378}|Union.....} 2,10 ,06 
5. 7,437) 5,50! 1,446 Vand'rburg. 29,067) 19,646 
5 4,187} 5,332 506 ae ah a tele 79) 
ents Meee = 
RES 5,7 81: 53 
5 5,192} 3,914 
3,506] 2,730 3,79 
4,954] 4,699 3,94 
8,493} 8,603 6,21 
er : 
A 1 4,534| 2,980 
30,990} 10,918} 5,822 Whitley... 4'519| 3/294 
11,597) 5,21 2,07 y Ae eset a es 
7,438! 4,414 376 Total... .!848,2901562,691'703,0421492,245| 71,700 
3a President (1928)—Varney, Proh., 5,496; Thomas, Soc., 3,871; Reynolds, Soe. Lab., 645; Foster, ro 
U, 8. Senator (1928)—Robinson, Rep., 782,144; Stump, Dem., 633,996; Soc., oess Proh., 4,033. 
, Governor (1928)—Leslic, Rep., 728,203; Dailey, Dem., 68 3,545; Proh., 5,096; Soc., 3,258. 
dent (1924)—Faris, Proh., 4,416; Foster, Workers’ Party, 9 
Bea: hie (1926)—Stump, Dem., 511,454; Watson, Rep., 522,837; Harris, Proh., 5,420; Wallace, 
ries (1924)—Jackson, Rep., 654,784; McCulloch, Dem., 572,303; Soc., 5,984; Proh., 3,808. 
PAST VOTE OF INDIANA. 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem.-and Lib., 163,632; Rep., 336,063; Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soe., 2;374. 
rant, Coe 186,147; O'Conor, Lab.-Ref,, 1/417! | 1904 Pree arker, Dem., 274-345; “Roosevelt, 
1876 (Pres.), ‘Tilden, Dem., 213; 526; Hayes, Rep.,| Rep., 368/289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, 
1880" Crea) Soe an ag ly ace 2; Garfield, | 1908 (Pi bia B D 262: T 
ancoc. em 0,99) arhe Tes. ryan, em., 338 . ‘aft, Re 
awe ope Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 8,993 hatin Proh.. 18,045: Debs, Soe. 13,476. 
seg oeeland. Dem., 244,900; Blaine, | 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem!, 281,890: 2 Hed, 
Shen ie St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, 15 ete Roosevelt, Prog., 162/007; Debs, 
reenback, 


1892. Meese Euegelind, Dem., 362,740: 
Pray 255, 615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 
1896. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
305,573; Palmer, Novi. (Gold) Dem., 214 5: 
. Proh., 5,323. 
309,584; MoKinies, 


36,92 
m4 res.) Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, pepe 
Roosevelt, Prog. 3,898; Hanly, Pro! 
1.308, Benson, Soc., 21,855. ; 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511, 364; Harding, Rep., 

696. ae onvatkins, Proh., 13,462; pee 
on 703; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 16,4 

eS (os . Sen.) Ralston, Dem., 558, \6o: Beveridge, 
HES 524, 558; Henry, Soc., 14, 635. 


/ 


HOW WAS SOUTH AMERICA PEOPLED? 


The South American continent, according to 
Marshall H. Saville, was peopled from the north by 
two eee lines of migrations, namely, along the 
eel © coast of Central America, and along the 

aitaa uito coast of the Caribbean Sea; but the nar- 

Sthmus of Panama made it possible for either 
of these © route migrations to radiate in three 
streams after entering the southern continent. 

The line of least resistance was the Pacific coast, 
for it is possible for frail crafts to navigate from 
Central America southward almost to the Equator 
without entering the ocean except at rare intervals, 
due to the inland waterways created by the almost 


Fie Stretch of mangrove swamps and small 


The other southern route was khrouae the inter- 
Andean valleys, while another line of ‘ation was 
eastward along the northern coast of the continent. 

The little explored culture areas of the north- 
western Pacific coast present types of artifacts quite _ 
similar in character to those of Central America. 
.Many features of the archaeology of the region. 
show decided Mayan and Chorotegan influences. 
Here the cultural relations are much closer to Central 
America to the widely extended Peruvian com- 
Plex to the south. ite 


iA 
ie 
a? 
Ne 3 . 
a Election Returns—Iowa. 879 
* 
IOWA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 7m 
Counties. Toots © Ohi tines 
oover uich, ae See 
4,176] 1,844 
2,958] 1,479 pis 
di 4,785| 3,227 1,966 
864| 3/340 a 
2,340 2,304 Sage 
307 : 
7 Black Hawk 18.409 8,467 cy, ae eri? 
467) 15,813| 2,981) 5,397 || Louisa... -. 
X 2,130 
3] 3008 Madison... 2\178| 4191 77390 
2,609 Mahaska 7,368] 3,200] 5.810 3/010 
1,876 Marion +225} 4,113] 5,058 3,154 
2'681 Marshall. 9,376] 3,384] 9/010 2/584 
6.134 ills. 3.429] 2,179] 3'348 727 
2/640 Mitchell . 3,534} 2/308] 2'8 2,858 
2,517 Monona. 3,74 2,836] 3,195 1,802 
¢ £908 Monroe... 4060] 2819} 4/100 21514 
2,701 Montgom’y 5,155} 2,079} 4,617 1,732 
3,665 2 Muscatine. f 4,055] 7,731 2,091 
1,642 1,563 ||O"Brien. . 1845] 2,397] 4/064 2124 
2,064 1/853 ||Osceola. . 2;085| 1,567] 1,876 1.459 
4.231 4314|| Page. 3181] 2.478] 6,023 1511 
8,643 5,462 ||Palo Alto. 3,463] 2,843] 2/943 27393 
p 4,495 3'638||Plymouth..|| 4.715] 4,909] 3.803 3,628 
ie 3,108 23959 || Pocahontas 3,322] 2,824] 2,537 2,934 
2,559 1,142 |] Polk '300] 19:725| 37,491 15,567 - 
2,675) 1,917 14,354] 9,905] 13/380 6.637 
3,043 1,546 5,212] 2.787| 4/5 2/379 
5,578 4128 3,674} 1,594] 3/147 1,257 
1/251 1,017 46 414] 3/970 1,889 
19°437 10,576 16,974| 12,942] 18,360 TA87 
P 1/372 1,987 i 3,604| | 3/252 1,201 
4,061 "634 6,378] 2.839] 4/960 2,556 
: 2,074 9,035| 2,714] 6,916 21554 
2 eS 5,589| 4,798] 5.177 2'003 
2,822 4,700] 2,074] 4,2 1,579 
007 5,432] 2,651] 4,250 21432 
1,620 3,904] 1, 3,622 15132 
; 2,235 11,586] 5,793] 9/870 +402 
‘ 2'975 5,294| 2/239] 4/683 1,579 
Hancock,..| 3.114 1,933 5,948] 2.754] 5,053 1450 
Hardin . |: : 27373 3/911| 22579] 3,322 1,486 
4'406 8,525) 6.4971 6,641 5,279 
21053 3.386} 1,268] 2.445 225 
3/193 5,084, 4/535] 4,154 3,763 
1,679 20/587] 16,831] 16,689 12/719 
2'172 2/921} 1,310] 2,344) 1069 
3,078 5,020] 23547) 4,323 2:707 
3 856 Total... .|'623,818]378,936|537,635|162,600|272,243 


Beet. (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm. Lab., 3,088; Foster, Communist, 328; Reynolds, 


iF Lab. 
a Governor (1928)—Housel, Dem., 350,736; age Rep., 592,338. 


ei President ies) ostes. Communist, 4/0 
1926)—Miller, Dem., 150, S74 Hammill, Rep., 377,330; mee Com, Land, 1,069. 


ie Governor 
Pe: . §. Senator (1926)—Porter, Dem.,’ 247,869; 9; Brookhart, Rep., 323,409. 
fos ae Be S. Senator (1926) unexpired term of the late A. B . Cummins, ay March 3, 1927—Stewart, Rep.; 
, Governor (1924)—Hammill Ree: 604,756; Murtagh, Dem., 227,3 
oc. U.S. Senator (1924)—Broo! Reps 447,706; Steck, Demi.. 446, 3a: Eickelberg, Ind.; 535. 
; Governor (1922)—Files, Dem., Tyee oe Kendall Rep., 419 
ie U. S. Senator (1922)—Herring, Dem., 3: Broo art, hen. 389,751. 
In 1926 Iowa voters indorsed a second io dinend the State Constitusion to permit women to ait in 
the State Legislature. 


PAST VOTE OF IOWA. 


1872 (Pres.), Greel Dem. and Lib., 71,179; | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan; Dem.; 209,265; McKinley, 
lee “Grant, Rep. ok iey 6: sh 113 121 Hayes aaah. Rep. | 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502;  Debs., 
ce Pres.) m. ayes, is 

ee 08 tren $431, 1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 


7a, Boo , Greenback 
1880 “@res) Hancock, Dem., 105, 845; oenee: adel 907; Swallow, Proh., 11, 601; Debs, Soc., 


$3,904; Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow, 
oo 08" (Pre es) Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep. 
Bi.” ey eveland, Dem, 177 316; Blaine., 1005, hafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs. Soc., 8,287. 
wie ey oss: St. John 472. 1912 forcsa Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Rep., 
BREED (res) Cleveland, si Sig 179,877; ee 119,805; “Roasevelt, Prog. 161,809; Debs, Soe., 
Rep, 1,608; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U. Lab 16,967; Chafin, Prob 
1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 167,251; 205, 892: 
1880. (Goy.), Dem., 180,106; Rep., 173,450; Lab., Prog. 15,058; pron, 6,009; Soc., nt 462; ind., 


is) 2. 
2 Pom, 207,504 504; Rep., 199,381; F. A. 1916 (Pres), Wilson, Dem, 221.600; Hughes, 
‘oh. 29/439: Hanly, Prob., 3,371; Benson, Soc., 10 0.97 6 


Cleveland, een: Harrison, 
5 ee Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227,921; Harding, 
si) 795; Weaver, People's, 20,005: Blawell, 84 B74; Watkins, Prok., “dae P. Debs, Soe. 16,981; 


_Proh. A 402, 
, ¢ People’s (Populist). Epatcagen ¥.-Lab., 
1 ee tae ; Natl areal a) Z hae En "4.516; 1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Bag 302, 015; Rep., 528,499: 
¢eKinley, Rep., ace cep Levering, Proh., 3,544. Fab. 9,020; Soe. Lab., 933. 


\ 


880 Election Returns—Kansas. 


KANSAS. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) ‘ 


1928. 1924. 


NTIBS. La 
coe Hoover] Smith,| tees sia eit Fol’te, 
Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 


a eR ERED 


Allen. ....- 6,101 
Anderson... 3,101 
Atchinson. . 6,24 
Barber..... 2,218 
Barton..... 4,109 | 
Bourbon... 4,209 
Brown..... 5,645 
Butler... 7,367 
Chase...... 1,822 
Chautauqua 2,439 
Bees Ubees # f 5,437 
Cheyenne. 1,119 t 
Clark...... 969 2 | 
2 3,767 - 
4,340) M 
3,551 § 
Comanche... 104 $ 
Cowley . 8,527 | 
Crawford. - 9,063 1 
Decatur... . 1,621 | 
ean... 6,177 oy 
3,787 | 
8,050 694 
1,929 , 
2,443 835 
1368 39 || 
1,753 $ =| 
3,446 542 i | 
6,00. ; 
\ rich 2,005 \ 
1,631 ea | 
459 
959 : 
357 | 
4,179 
Hamilton... 61 177 
Harper..... 2,280 463 P| 
Harvey.... 4,496 70 e| 
oe at | 
ty geman.. | 
4,390 1,997 . | 
Saat ae 
ane 1 
Sal 1400 
oul peti? ne | 
2/277 a . 
3,159 Total... .1513,672'193,003!407,6711156,319! 98,461 ] 
President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 6,205; Foster, Workers, 320. i 
Governor (1928)—Reed, Rep., 433,391; Little, Dem., 219,327; Paterson, Soc., 7,924. —- 
Governor (1926)—Davis, Dem., 179,308; Paulen, Rep., 321,540; Hilfrich, Soc., 7,046. 


U. S. Senator (1926)—Stephens, Dem., 168,446; Curtis, Rep., 308,222; Phillips, Soc., 8,208. 


Governor (1924)—Paulen, Rep., 323,403; Davis, Dem., 182,861; Phillips, Soc., 3 
White, Ind., (anti-Ku Klux Klan), 149,811. oF palates 


U. 8. Senator (1924)—Capper, Rep., 428,494; Malone, Dem., 154,189; Fraley, Ind., 23,266. 


PAST VOTE OF KANSAS. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and a 32,970; Grant, | 1900 (Fres.), Bryan, Dem.; 162,601; McKi a 
Rep., 67, G48 O'Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 185,955; Woolley, Proh., Boe fete oes rica 
1876 bres). iiden, Dem., cf 902; Hayes, Rep., 1904 (Pi Tes.), Parker, Dem., oe 174; Roosevelt, or 
78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. 212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc., 15,869. 
1880' (Pres. ancock, Dem. 50 801; Garfield, Rep., | 1908 '(Pres.), Bryan ret 161,209; Taft, Rep., 
iat "ire ; Weaver, Greenback, 19,361. rtd 16; Chafin’ Prob. “od b 12,420: 
es. eve! Dem ne, Rep., | 1912 (Pres.), W! : 
154,406; ; Bt. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green. | 7 ne a Pre % 126! So: Dae eve 


26,779 
1888, tere, Wot petand: Dem., 102,745; Harrison, | 1914’ (U. S. Sen H ; 
2,904: Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United Prog. 146,75 Boe ae 370,020; Hep. 180.8a 


1916 ), Wiis ., 314,588; Hughes, Rep 
1908 317 Harrison, Rep. 157,241; Weaver, | 277,658; Hanly ‘So 5. 
Peovle’s. bea 111; Blaw ell, ‘Prod. . “pant 53. The 1916 coh aly rok, Ta.kae: Benson Soe, 4.688. 
1804 388" vp, Deny at 26,709; Rep., 148,607; Pop., Soe. Ch aoe ee “a8,B00; Rep, 281,931; 


Pega izes Doms, apd Poole (Poulan. | goto zee Bape 2, Boe de aan eee ie 
McKinley, Rep., 159,345; Levering, Proii., 2318. DES isan 7 Tro,aas: Sle 


DS 


KANSAS CROPS—THEN AND NOW. 


Kansas, in 1860, grew a ot, pees of wh 
5,678,854 ibtahels ub oorn; and sO 744 bushels of cate, | eee cee 


United States; Kansas ran! 
28, that State grew wie 860,700 bushels of oa 
wheat, 179,116,320 bushels of corn, and 37,727,752 pagistion pois To 1016, Tei, eat et 


¥ 
= 
a Election Returns—Kentucky. 881 
a ee ee 
‘ KENTUCKY, 
4 (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
ee 
. 1924. } 1928, 1924. Z 
COUNTIES Cool- } La CouNTIES. ~ | "Cook La 
idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, Smith, |Hoover,| idge, i* 
Bos : Stk a ldge, Davis, | Foi'te, 


: 1 
3,431 2) 
2, 1,705: 3 
5,371 2 3 
4509] Sar0| diosa] ‘eslIC 7350] 2 
5 675 ivingston. 1,217} 1,767] 1,250} 1,76: 60 
9,118} 6,042) 4,079 660 ON 9s. 3,843] 4,858] 3,680} 4,772 108 
Fa 3,517} 2,656] 3,197 263}|Lyon...... 1,286] 1,215 976} 1,696 38 
2,820} 1,749) 1,485) 25|| Madison : 6,325] 5,253] 4,895 90 
i 2,309] 1,708) 2,820 10}| Magoffin 1,806] 2,816} 2,18: 1,757 21 
, 4,783] 3,814] 3,230 104||Marion. . 3,461] 2,395} 1,956] 3,055) 94 
= 1,793 942) 1,789 125|| Marshall. 2,036] 1,879} 1,175) 2,752 59 
3,272} 2,597] 1,177 32 || Martin... 404] 1,674] 1,481 364 186 
2,855| 2,475} 2,183 148||Mason..... 3,364] 5,012} 3,372| 3,525) 108 
1,557 932} 3,790 130||MeCracken.}| 5,535] 7,368] 4,956] 6,028! 1,218 
rf 7,317| 12,242] 5,564] 6,882]/McCreary. . 435! 3,622] 2,283 633 234 
. 787 467} 2,250 29||McLean....} 1,728] 2,408} 1,838] 2,284 94 
1,649} 1,298} 2,243 18||Meade.....| 1,700} 1,610} 1,082] - 1,802 44 
5,342) 4,414] 2,552 231|| Menifee... . 725 732 445 873 
, 3,805] 3,090] 1,797 31||Mercer.....| 2,140] 3,462] 2,510) 2,698 33 
rt 7,069 15 6,585 101||Metcalf....] 1,144] 2,314] 1,430) 1,262 15 
Z 3,495| 2,686] 3,857 44]|Monroe. .. . 843] 3,127) 2,434 970 34 
=. 4,439} 3,551] 1,144 108}|Montgom’y.| 1,938] 2,742] 1,942] 2,347 27 
ae 2,580 047 4: 11|\Morgan..:.| 2,575] 2,025} 1,792] 3,311 28 
oO 3,000} 2,486] 1 54||Muhlienb’g.. 5.130 6,651] 5,140) 4,379 841, 
4 2,593] 2,113 18||Nelson.....| 4,03 2,926| 2,066] 3,863] | 76 
8,896] 7,202} 8, 161||Nicholas...{ 1,836] 1,867 333] 2,235) \) 35 
3,104} 2,005} 1,15 Sh 21 |Ohio...... 2,784] 5,690] 4,209} 3.817 294 
601 591! 1, 26||/Oldham 1,359} 1,604 899] 1,954 35 
3,641! 2,071] 2, 195|/Owen. -| 2,552] 1,573 914) 3,155 36 
16,988} 11,632) 10. 245||Owsley..... 241} 2,107} 1,409 323 23 
3,798} 2,543) 2, 30|| Pendleton. . 1,567| 3,196] 2,117) 2,028 141 
5,109) 3,685) 4 562||Perry.....- 3,814] 6,099] 4,307] 2,658 342 
3,485] 2, 4, 59]|Pike. ...... 7,93) 9,386] 6,990}. 5,835 574 
1,366 891) 3, 56||Powell. .... 1,160 72 939 
1,010 749] 1, 6,464} 3,158 655 
2,862) 2.574; 2, 68 
2'448] 1,424) 1, 
8,223} 22791" 7, 
3,937| 3,149) 2 
2,824) 1, i, 
4,410} 2,490) 1 
1,614, 1,313] 1, 
sort] i683] 2: 
1 M fl 
3909] 2.120] 3: 
3,480| 2,687) 2, 
443] 4,828) 4, 
Henry...... 2,334] 1,910] 3, 
Hickman... 767 614} 2, 
Hopkins... 5, 


Presiden: _ Soc., 837; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 340; Foster, Workers’, 293. 
Dreident Ops) — Johns. Soe. Labor, 1499: American Party, 1,299; Wallace, Commonw. Land, 248. 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY. 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant, contest and recount, Goebel, Dem.; was declared 


lected. He was assassinated.) 
Rep., 88,766; O’'Conor, Lab. Ret., 2,373: € Seas ease 341.899; McKinley, Rep., 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 159,690; Hayes, Rep.. 10 OR BOI. Woolley” Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc., 770. 
_ 97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, Rep., 


4880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem,, 149,068; Garfleld, 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc., 3,602. 


! Rep., 106,306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. 1907 (Goy.), Dem., 196,428; Rep. 214,481. ‘ 
~ 1884 (Pres .), Cleveland, Dem., 152,961; Blaine, Rep., este ao ni, nevi, Dem, 248 bo Bt ii 
- 118,122; Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. 1912 ° 4 Viison, Dem., 219,584; Taft, Rep., 


Pres.), Wilso 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, 115.512; tmevels Prog., 102,766. 
Rep., 155,134; Fisk, Proh., 5,225. 1 U.S. Sen.), Dem. 176,605; Rep., 144,758; 
/ ‘ oe * » Prog., a . 
- 1892 Ho pee ae Dem., hee ka oie (pres : Wiki Bom, 260,900; Eu nes, Rep. 
: i . at fs , Proh., 3,036; bf is 
1805 Gov), Dem... 163,524; Rep. 172,486; PoP» wis tt 3. Sens, Dem.. 184,385; Rep., 178,797. 
§ 


16,911; Proh. : : ; i 
’ (Pres.), Brya Je's (Populist), | 1919 (Goy.), Dem., 214,114, Re 
1807 of At ae tl and id) ? cot 5,114; | 1920, Pres}, Cox, Dem., 456,49 i J 
+ Mckinley, Rep., 218,171etcvering, Proh., 4,781, 452,480; Watkins, Proh., 3,325; Debs, Soc, 6,409, 
#1899 (Gov). Dem’. 191,341; Rep., 193,741. (On a 1920 (U. S$. Sen.), Dem., 449,244; Rep., 454,226. 


- 


> ’ = e re 


wy 


— 882 Election Returns—Louisiana; Maine. _ 
re 
LOUISIANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) . 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
Parishes Cool- { Scat- Parishes Cool- | Scat- 
a Smith, |Hoover,|/Davis, ize tering, Smith, | Hoover, |Davis,| idge, |tering 
Dem.| Rep. | Dem.| Rep. | Ind. Dem. | Rep. | Dem} Rep. Ind. 

7 GAS pear 3,633| 1,071] 1,481] 691| 116]) Morehouse...-.. 840 340) 582} 141)...... 
AVION aise wae <a 1,308 725). 1,012} 410}...... Natehitoches...| 2,09 526} 1,132 290 4 
Ascension....... 1,402 436} 679| 277|...... rleans........ ,919| 14,424/37,785| 7,865) 2,141 
Assumption..... 948 307]. 305} 601)...... Quachita...... 2,739] 1,380) 1,542) 480] 5 86 
Avoyelles....... 896 419} 1,010 314). seve Plaquemines...| 1,056 98| 432 119, 20 
Beauregard..... 1,513 468} 1,191 235 1|| Pointe§ Coupe..| 1,330 102 369 146 13 
Bienville........ 1,301 367) 774 67 3|| Rapides....... 470| 2,494] 2,159] 1,022) 109 
Bossier...;..... 1,187 225 751 48 23 || Red River 91 317 579 34 34 
BACON Nih ass ,934| 3,665} 4,517) 1,062 411] Richland 242 678 116) nae 
Caleasieu....... 3,532] 1,997| 2,494] 1,129 33 || Sabine... 735) 1,176 217 10 
Caldwell. . 802 288 442 77 4||St Bernard 77 526 ts | 
Cameron. . 390 41} 353 QO ee na. « St. Charles 108}. 488} 132]...... 
Catahoula 710 341 218 78}. St. Helena 145 185 BAS) eT 
Claiborn 1,560 249) 1,252 DA cS id are St. James...... 128) 615 278 3 
Concordia. Fe 591 133] +319 46}. .. || St. John Baptist 118} 336 194)... is a. 
De Soto........ 1,445 517| 1,146] 118 11}| St. Landry 718|) 1,354)! “S57icnwee 
E. Baton Rouge.| 4,575) 2,995}. 2,764 611 19 || St. Martin 242 461 172 23 
East Carroll. ... 436 130} 277 WEG 2 we St: Mary-.is:- < 605} 639] 633 28 
East Feliciana..| 622 160} 504 25 St. Tammany..| 1,81 945) 969) 269 73 
Evangeline......| 1,873 300 603 153 1}| Tangipahoa....| 2,834) 1,415} 1,626 479]... 40... 
an. Ai. 5 res 1,141 492 687 350 96 338 21isscee 
Grant 1,023 505| 595 1,642 268] 482) 415]...... 
PYBEUIO 2 A sless ates 2,561 413 740 1,085) 422 875 7 - 
Iberville........ 1,630 278) 556 2,580 451; 598) 416]...... 
Jackson ......: OOM S Jc. . 3 682 2,191 500} 1,372] -142 33 
Jefferson... .| 5,326 742| 1,663 2,020}. 1,528) 1,278) 179) 189 
Jefferson Davis 1,703) 1,120} 973 430) 356 929 52 52 
Lafayette. . 592) 978 608, 78} 191 92 Al 
Lafourche. . 243 678 673 214 342 68 9 
La Salle a 450) 456 421 90| 347 TB) rece 
MEGS fo Wie ce, < 670| 1,005 161 533 797 120) Crsae 

Peon. nine 1,047 975}. 657 =| 
Madison.. 318 151) 274 164,655) 51,160!93,218124,670) 4,063 


Governor (i924)—_Dem., 66,203; Rep., 1,420. U.S. Senator (1924)—Ransdell, Dem., 94,934. 
U. S. Senator (1926)—Broussard, Dem., 54,180, unopposed. 


PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., 
75,135. The figures are those of the Returning 
Board. The figures on the face of the returns are 
said to have een: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65,067; Garfield, Rep., 
38,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. 

1884 4 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem’, 62,540; Blaine, Rep., 


1888 e307 sy 


Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; Harrison, 
op ere : 


Fisk, Proh., 5 
Meier aland: Dem., 87,662; Harrison, 


1896 Rpres)), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


77,175; Palmer, Nat’] (Gold) Dem., 1,834; McKin- 
ley, Rep., 22,037. : , gt 


s Kf Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, Rep., 
1904’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 47,708; R 
5,205; Debs, Soc., deme get 


1908 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Re 
Debs, Soc., 2,538. peteem 
1912 (Pres.), bene aoa 60,971; Ses aes 3,834; 
3; Debs, Soc., 5,249. 
9,875; " washehs Rep., 
., 6,349: Benson, Soc., 292° 
Cox, Dem., 87,519; 


, Rep., 


’ 


, MAINE, 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1928. 1924. 


1928. 1924. 
Counties, 0ol- La Counties. Cool- 
j Hoover,| Smith,} idge; | Davis, | Fol’te, H 

Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Reng pitt a tins git Rolte, 
Androscog’n| 11,790} 10,940) 9,680) 4,733] 1,743||Penobscot. .| 21,750] 9,11 Spai| aa| es 
Aroostook..| 14545] 5,771] 9.554) 1351 626|| Piscataquis. rey 1353 1st 3.eu8 1.386 
Cumberland 33,190] 15,648] 26,187] 7/078] 2,398]|Sai oc..| 4,605} 11583} 37518] 1,084 193 
Franklin.. 4923} 1/487] 31389] 1/123 156||Somerset . 8,055] 3/251] 61855| 178221 579 
Hancoek...| 8,140} 17 5,474) 1,392 195|| Waldo. 851) 114 4 "125 149 
' Kennebec. .| 15, 5,541 8,228 13,123 4184 827 Wast weet 3,073} 6,010] 2'106| 483 
£470 Tigi} 3'311| ‘s7s| sal) 671) 10,030) 16,244) 6,004) 1,527 
, ‘01 ota 2,563! 466!’ Total... .!179,923! 81,179/138,440! 41,964! 11,389 


preaident (192 " 

U.S. Senator it 
Governor (1928)—Gardner, Rep., 
parte (1924)—Johns, Soc.-Lal 


—Thomas, 


Lab., 406. 
U. S. Senator (1924)—¥Fernald, Rep., 148,783; Red D 
Se Cavecnan (1926)—McLean, Dem., 80,748; Brewater, Rep., 100 776.1 


1,068; Scattering, 1. 
928)—Hale, red ‘145,501; Holmes, Dem., 63,429. 
148,513; Moran, Dem., 65,573. 


Governor taesky. erkeaean ety eee 281; Pattangail, 


em., 97, 


PAST VOTE OF MAINE. 


1876 Pres.), Tilden, Dem., a 823; Ha: Rep., 
66, G0: South, Proh., Rep., 663 vie ms 


1 Pres.), ETancook. Dem., 65, 171; Garfield, Rep., 
2,089: Weaver, Greenback, 4,40; D. 


ne (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., hs fabs Blaine, 
Rep., 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2,160. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 50,437; Harrison, 
Rep., 73,656; Fisk, Proh,, 

1892 reat ‘Cleveland, Dem., “48, 024; Harrison, 
Rep., 78; Weaver, People 8, 2,045. 


1896 (Pres'), Bry. an, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
34,587; Boles. Nat'l (Gold) ty eae ; MeKin- 
oly’ Rep. 80, 461; a fot 589. 

00 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 'Merinley, Rep., 
190.435: foolley, Proh., ‘yoke: Seps Soc., 878. 


wae (Pres.), 
4,438: 


87 . 


3: Tate ’Rep., 66.9 
aos: Rep., bees Soc., ‘pees 


ee Soc., 1,872; on 
Pres.), Wilso: 


289; 
(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 58, 
136, 355; Watkins, Proh., 1; ose 


c 
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mc Election Returns—Maryland; Massachusetts. 883 
: azo nk Ear 
: MARYLAND 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
To28. 1924, 1928. 1924. 

Counties. Co / a 
UNTIES. Cool- La | 

Hoover} Smith eg Davis, Fort te, Hoover] Smith | i ‘ 

z FS dge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 

Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem. ber Den. Prog: 

Allegany ...} 19,443] 9,026] 9,042| 4,442] 2,822|| Howard 3,29 ~ 2,786 
: ; é 5296] 3, i 2, 2 
A. Arundel i 9, 145] 6.259] 3870) 3.766) '758|| Kent... 75] Saco] Bowel Ziessl “od 
Baltimore. -| 23.889] 19 '622| 9,383] 9,424] 2,824|| Montgom’y.| 9/318] 6.739] 5,675] 6.639|. 557 
Balto. City. /139,182 126, 106] 69.988) 60,222] 32,958|| Pr. George's} 9.782) 6,608] 5,868] 3.088) 1.477 
nak = * 2 nne’ 7 : , . 

Caroline - : 3.270 2'030| 2'310| 3'403| reall St Mary's| isos} aloes] Less| | seas $3 
Carroll. 644] 3:731] 5,301] 4.616]  320|| Somerset...| §.071| 2/277| 31230| 2/903] 152 
2,201) 3156} 2.863/ 213|| Talbot.."""| 2'432| 27451| 2'859] 176 

: 1,860} 2:215f 1/391] 177|| Washingt'n.| 121404 5'816|, 7/460] 5.964] 1,634 
2°180| 3/356] 3/047]  203|| Wicomico..| 5/923} 4,095| 3.744| 4,620 "269 
2 rar 7206 ™ aoan eee os Worcester..| 4,005 Al 2,604) 3,068 66 

Harford 61479| 37506! 3,545! 3/8411 3551! Totals. .. 1301,4791223,626!162,4141148,072| 47,157 


Opp aad (1928)—-Thomas, Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Lab., 906; Foster, Workers, 636. 
S. Senator (1928)—Goldsborough, Rep., 256,224; Br ¢ "0% 
a (1928)—John, Soe. Labor, oS « uice, Dem., 214,447; Toole, Soc., 2,026. 
() — je, Dem. 5; Mullikin, Rep., 148,145; Dill, 
U. S. Senator (1926)—Tydings, Dem., 195,410; Weller, Rep., 140, 695; ie ee 659. 
Governor (1923)—Ritchie, Dem., 177/871; Armstrong, Rep., 137,471: Soc., 1,465; Lab., 968. 
. S. Senator (1922)—Bruce, Dem., 160, 947; France, Rep., 139,581; Smiley, Soc., 2,479; Lab., 2,909 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND. 


1872 are Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 67,687; Grant, , 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, Rep., 
1876 ores)» Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres,), Hancock, Dem., 93,706; Garfield, Rep., 
78,515; Weaver, Greenback, 818. 

1884 ( Sore Cleveland, Dem., 96,932; Blaine, Rep., 

A eee = John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, Greenback, 


1888, (res. Cleveland, tops 1 168; Harrison, 


; Fisk, Proh 
‘leveland, ica 113,866; Harrison, 
Bidwell, 


Weaver, Peoples’, 796; 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
104,746; go eal By t (Gold) Dem., Ry 4 r: 
eee 6,978: Levering, Proh., 6,058. 


109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 2,247. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep. 
116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs, Soc., 2,323. 

1911 (Gov.), Dem., 103,395; Rep., 106,392. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; rey Reps 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57,789; Debs, Soc an 996. 
1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 110,204; Rep., 864; 
Prog., 3,697; Soc., 3,255; Proh., 3,144; hoe "969. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138, 359: Hughes, Rep., 
117,347; Hanly, Proh., 2903; Benson, Soc., 2,674. 
1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 109,740; Rep., 13,662; 
Proh., 3,325; Soc., 2,590; Lab., 1,143. y 
1920 Pres.) Co x, Dem., 180,626; Harding, Rep. 
City 117 bs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F.-Lab., 


an, Dem. 122,237; McKinley, Rep. 
19080.185: ool , Proh., 4,574; Debs, Soc., 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem.; 169,200; Rep., 184,999. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
La COUNTIES. Cool- La 
Hoover} Smith ne Davis, | Fol’te, Hoover| Smith } idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, 
r Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem. RED. | Dem. ; Prog. 
9,886} 2,899] 7,333 881 339|| Middlesex. .|189, ane 173,339] 162, 530 64,544) 27,510 
23,855] 24,075| 21,106) 9,712} 3,637|| Nantucket . 39 167 12 
: 55,205] 59,257} 58,929] 19,802] 9,624||Norfolk....) 73, 380 47,057) 57, bas 15,041} 8,269 
ie 1,487 470| 1,1 10 69||Plymouth. .| 41/362] 24,887 34,728] 8,863| 6,549 
3 102,008] 89,508] 92,918) 25,135] 20,390)|Suffolk..... 99,392|204,603| 104, 638 78,702) 37,574 
ea 4, 5,842] 11,35 2,0. 1,253]| Worcester. . 94,290] 85,675] 89,679] 31,171] 12,302 
i, 56,063] 62,056| 46,489) 19,079] 11,683 ———— | | | —— | 
iagor 12'695| 13,918! 5,037! .2,014'! Total. .. .1775,566!792, 7581703,489 oe 884 141,225 


Uv. 
5,621. 
Governor (1928)—Allen, ee 769, 372: eases 


Workers, 4,495; Cook, Proh., : Surridge, Soc. 
In-1928, sentiment in favor nat pea of t 


sore =. 33 of the 36 State Senate Districts of Massachusetts, while three 
. The subject went before the voters in 
on the ballots in all but four of the forty Senate Districts. 


aa aa 
_ officials to pass enabling ordinances. 
President (1924)—Foster, net 
Governor (1926)—Gaston, Dem. 
Governor ey ee ake Rep. 


Soc. Lab., Hutchins, $ 
ey Santor (1924)—Gi 


cone 2,637; 
880. Bir; Curley, 


PAST ‘VOTE OF 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 59,260; Grant, 
Rep., ao 472. 
6 Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep., 
ancock, Dem., ut eee Garfield, Rep., 


ver, Greenback, 4 
884 (Pres), Cley Dem., "ob 4 481; Blaine, Rep., 


1846 724: i. John, broke 40,026; Butler, Green- 
Clevela nd, peas, 151,905; Harrison, 


01. 
Dem., 176,858; Harriso: 
ple's, 3,348; Bidwell, 


ae 
5,000. 


927; Weaver, 

1896 iat Dem. 
C ) Bryan, Nat'l 

Mckinley, Rep., 278,976; 


and ee (Po) 
(Gold) Dem 
vering, Proh., 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 6,262; Foster, Workers, 
S. Senator (1928)—Waish, Den., $18, 055; Young, Rep., 693, 563; Lewis, Soc., 7.675; batten, Workers, 


Tn 1928, also, Massachusetts voters legalized Sunday sports, 


246A; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 


Dem., 750,137; Mary Hapgood, Soc., 7,486; Bixby, 
ve 374; Edith ‘MarFadden, Ind., 928. 


he oe ohibition amendment was be eat by 3, majority of the 


tricts returned a majorit 


the form of a “question of public policy,’ whic 


leaving it to loca! Counci.s or other qualified 
Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,668. 


389; Fuller, Rep., 595, 


‘Dem., 490, ‘010; Ballam, Workers’ Party, 9,506; Hayes, 


292, 
iiett, "Rep., 566,188; Walsh, Dem., 547,600; Konkiow, Workers’ Party, 12,716. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, Rep., 
239,147; Woolley, Proh., 6, 208; Debs, Soc., 9,716. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 165, 172: Roosevelt, Rep., 
257,822; Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Debs, Soc., 13,602. 
Dem. 155,543; Taft, By 
966; . 4.379: Debs, Soc., 10,781. 
we res), Wilson, Ban 173,408; Tatt, Rep., 
ie Roosevelt, Prog., 142,228; Debs, Soc., 


Wilson, eee 247,885; Hughes, Rep., 

anly, es bey Benson, Soc., 11, 058. 
. Sen.), 234,238; Rep., 267,177; 
8. Sen), Dem., (hehe 478; Rep., 188,287; 


19: el Dem., 276,691; Harding, Rep., 
681,153; Bebs,Sée., 32,267. 


1916 Pres), 
ets 
1916 (U.S 


=a 


. Uz 
2,796; Faulkner, Workers, 


884 Election Returns—Michigan. 


MICHIGAN. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) - 
1928 1924. 1928. 


1924. 


Cool- La La 
Counties. |Hoover| Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, Counties. |Hoover} Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 


Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
1,147 302} 1,027 180 179|| Lapeer 6,514} 1,312) 6,297) 938 248 
1,716} 1,053} 1,623 230 505, eectansiel 4,321} 1,792 305]: > 249 
10,792} 2,358} 9,4 1,558 795 .-...| 13,358] , 3,952) 958 
2 1,984] 4,628 964 2,075 86; 2,031 274 
2,756 84) 2,246 368 270}| Luce 350, 850 114 
1,612} \ 749} 1,767 572 254||Mackinai 1,355] _1,606 997 481 
2,20) 1,046} 1,714 207 391||Macom 7,363) 11,147}. 3,190] 1,506 
F 1,459] _ 5,656) 2, 2 Manistee 2,624 4 1,312 
12,467| 9,395] 14,861} 5,881! 1,991||Marquette. $'716| 91771 854} 2,984 
922 198 419||Mason 1,567, 3,567 817 791 
19,064] 8,555] 25,612] 4,427) 4,183]|Mecosta 1,004]. 3,884 794 
; 2,266 if 2,253 943/|Menominee 4,19 142} 1,043) 2,459 
24,379| 5,769] 18,165] 4,016) 2,782||Midland 964) 4,004 632 358 
5,720] 2,346] 4,545) 2,329 5||M 4 247) 1,723 206 
Charlevoix..| 3,489 842) © 3,346 405 387|| Monroe... ,202| 7,242) 8,940) 6,984} 1,343 
Cheboygan.} 2,743] 1,784! 2,683 994 441 Monteaim. 1,572| 6,942} 1,395, 349 
- Chippewa, . 326) 2,355) 5,443 521 997}|0 87 270 748 141 
Ch 1 1 2 5,158] 14,422) 1,466] 2,188 
888} 4,243 724 333 
10,011 ,603} 4,083} 2,201 
781) 3,335 649, 380 
579) 1,714 258 1 
1,353} 2,249 417 399 
582, 50 571 256 
a3 389 51 30 
476 » 248 143 
2,524) 11,688] 1,863) 1,220 
1,029 ,315 431 2 
236 484 98 101 
11,555} 23,618) 6,207) 4,649 
,736 767 983 366 
877) 1,515 190 720 
2,496) 8,987] 1,740} 1,366 
7,151| 17,435]. -3,608 {635 
2,698 633 644 TAT 
1,464) 7,490) 1,070|. 653 
ete: 7,384| . 1,659)" 1,170 
2 2 3 6 308} 14,326) 3,603) 1,728 
‘ 5,946 ‘ 3,574! 2,283})|Wayne..... 265,852 1s. ot; 268, ped 23,475| 39,773 
Kalkaska. . 988 160} 966 204 177)|Wexford....| 4,825 598 443 
lente) es. ' §6,573| 18,229) 45,207] 7,968) 5,356 
Keweenaw 7 1, 305) 9). 1,421 50 7 eS Sees eee ee i 
Dake ...5. UA Some : -| 1,069 313 160!| Totals... .|965,396|396,762/874,631|152,238|122,014 


_ eae al SO Soc., 3,516; Foster, Workers, 2,881; Varney, Proh., 2,728; Reynolds, Soc.- 
ab., 


, U.S, Senator (1928)—(Short term)—Vandenberg, Rep., 974,208; Bailey, Dem., 375,673. 


S. Senator (1928) (Full term)—Vandenberg, Rep., 977,893; Bailey, Dem., 376, 5 at : 
40. Boyd, Soc. Lab., 89. e%) Det 378,502) ere 


Governor (1928)—Green, Rep., 961,179; Comstock, Dem., 404,546; Lockw 
Proh., 2,575; Reynolds, Workers, 2,537; Dinger, Soc. La , 654. prised ee a 


President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 6,085; Johns, Soc. Lab., 5,330. 


a me os (1926)—Comstock, Dem., 227,155; Green, Rep., 399,564; Titus, Proh., 2,507; Reynolds, 
or 


U. S. Senator (1924)—-Couzens, Rep., 858,934; Cooley, D Ti 
Scontas. 2 Oats Dae Boe ae D., ley, Dem., 284,609; Titus, Proh., 8,330; Cunningham, 


Governor (1924)—Groesbeck, Rep., 799,225; Frendsdorf, Dem., 343,577; Kriegh f . q 
Soc. Lab., 4,079; Johnston, Proh.. 11,118, it ephot, G00. 2 (ahs ame 


Governor (1922)—Cummins, Dem., 218,252; Groesbeck, Rep., 933; coast 
Hoyt, Proh., 2.744; Markley, Soc. Lab.,’ 1,279. De S00, 93s, BRERA, Ot atrsaed 
\ 


PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN. 


1872 (Pres). as Dem, and Lib., 77,020; Grant, (Pres.), Dem. 
Rep p., 136 OConor, Lab. Rei, 2\873; Black, 18987. 268; eeaiers Natl (Gala) ene ont: 


13 
McKinley, Rep., 2% 93,582; Levering, Proh., 6,846. 
1876 Pres. Tilden,—Dem., 141,095: H R 1900. (Pres}, Bryan, "Dem. 211,685; MeK ine i 

ine 7m Rhee Greenback, 9/060: Smith” Prob. ie Rep., 316,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs bs, Soc. 
he 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield, Rep. aes eee ‘seralow, Pro PS ge 25: Debs, Soan'9 REP. 


186, ,190; Weaver, Greenback, 34,805; Dow, Proh., | 1908 ee Bryan, Denny a iar Taft, sy <p 
335, hafin, Proh., ebs; Soc., 11,586. 

1882, (Gov), Dem.-Greenback, | 154.269; 1912 Wilson, Daa TH60 0,751; Taft, 3 
149,697; Straight Greenback, 3,006; Proh., Re, 152,244; velt, Prog., 214/584: at eee 


1884 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Blaine, Rep., | aq23'212: ae 

192,069; St, John, Proh., "18,463; ‘Butler, Green” tees B00; Boe 2 08; Poh. FER 160,068; Prog. 
C. 

2,068 Rep, 176,254; Prog. 

1888 (Pres.), Pes 4, Dem., 218,469; Harrison, 36747) ou T O56. 7. 

Rep. , 286,387; Fisk, Prof, “20,945; Streeter, | 1916' res.) Wilson, Dem..” ms “Blige, th 


ited Labor, 4,555. 39,097; ee 
1890 ACov an Den, ls: ,725; Rep., 172,205; Indus., |/1918 id i nly. Pron. 8199; Benson, Boca 220054 6120. 


Soe. 1,133. 

1892) (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 202,296; Harrison | 1920 (Pres.),’ Cox, Dem., 233,450: Hardi 
Rep., 229,708; Weaver, Peopie’s, 19, Osi; Bidwell, 762,865; SS atkins, Be u : Soc. 
Proh., in 857. Christensen, Farm. Pn. 8 10, Be; Peta ie BSE 


Ne EOP LE COL A OLLIE EELS CS 


gels ali 
aoe Election Returns—Minnesota. 885 
- 
¥ 5 MINNESOTA, 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1924. 1924. 
Cool- La COUNTIES. Cool- 
idge, Davis, | Fol’te, idge, | Davis, Fol'te, 
ep. | Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
2,720} 212) 1,959||Martin.... 4,258 
3,146 458] 1,883|| Meeker... - 2 7e 385 3910 
3,253] 2,936] 429] 2:963|| Mille Lacs.. 2413] 167] 2/348 
2/221) 2; 323] 3,053|| Morrison... 33128] 769) 31546 
2/732] 1,629 572| 1,644|| Mower..... 061} 564] 3,436 
2;133} 1,524 260] 1,508) Murray. 2/034; 334] 2/048 
5,177] 6,773] 1,123] 4,360]| Nicollet 2,518] 287] 2208 
4 5,341] 2.255 270| 4,515|| Nobles. .... :835| 4211 21875 
7 2,138] 3,142} 303|  2,552|| Norman.. 1,997} 171) 2,174 
2/885} 2,214] 358] 2907|| Olmsted... | 5,722] 857| 3,508 
2 1,747] 2;800 270| 2,052|| Otter Trail. 7,557| 568] 5,346 
2032] ° 2140 140} 2,761]| Pennington 1,126] 146) 2,320 
: 1,297] 2,678 135|. 2/236||Pine....... 2:706| 469] 3,196 
3,128] 3,081 439] 3,357|| Pipestone 2/066) © 21 1984 
y 1,189} 1,020 86) »592|| Polk....... 5,027 663} 5,695 
219) "471 29] _"189|| Pope... 2. : 2}079| 151, 2,284 
1,604] 2,722 217| 1,818|| Ramsey. 39:566| 8,407] 34,684 
2°851 417| 3,725|| Red Lake 712| 1,507| 643] 213} 956 
19] 7/215] 3,931 929] 4;378|| Redwood 5,111| 2899] 3,342) 443) 2,778 
Dodg 3,569} 1,196] 2.856 215| 1,239|| Renville 5,107| 3;731| 3,405] 641] 3/898 
ouglas. 4262] 2'829] 2/424 315] 3,430|| Rice. . "576| 5,014] 5,883] 1,199] 2,454 
Faribault, 5,885| 2.545] 4,682 578| 2.776|| Rock... ..: 2/433] 1,607] 2,065)  ‘261] 1,637 
Fillmore. 7.719] 2°143} 5,550 460] 2:797|| Roseau 2'618| 1,342} 1/300] 148] 1,862 
Freeborn 7,815| 2'859] 6,139] 480} 2,991]|St. Louis 44'331| 25,401| 37,033] 2,577| 23,166 
Geass | ose] Sue] Gees] Fie) tabi Stetina. | dagy) iaeal fami] taal Paap 
=, -Grant..... x - J erburne 437) 1,0 1,961 5 
*  Henrepin. . |125,472| 80,851 ai Bay 2,933 
; 3'615| 1,937 1,354] 9,385 
¢ 29 1,120 796} 1,632 
1,191 238 »362 
3,122 334] 2,918 
ss 2°503 557) 3,339 
1,040 202} 1,33 
2)481 644! ) 2,811 
1,383 182) 1,265 
2°110 442, 1057 
97245 699| 3,351 
y 618 279) +703 
671). 7 2| 83 245| 1,250 
4,615} 2,475| 1,199] 2,756 AF 459| 6,4 1,111] 6,183 
y 2'064| 1,657 252| 1,511]| Wright..... 6011p 4.483| 4, 567| 4,172 
i 3/274! 3,519 334| 2'674|| Yellow Med; 3,302} 2,861] 2,278) 151] 3,440 
c. 3 252| 3,44, 5841 563| 2.893 
_— Mahnomen 606] 1,378} — 629 322| 1/094|| ‘Totals. . .|560,977|396,451|420,759] 55,913|339,192 
738! 2;200' 2,100 290! 2,812 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc.. 6,774; Foster, Communist, 4,853; Reynolds, Industrial, 1.921. 
U.S. Senator (1928)—Shipstead, Farm, Lab., 665,169; Nelson, Rep., 342,992, Dunne, Communist, 9,380. 
Governor (1928)—Nelson, Dem., 213,734; Christianson, Rep., 549,857; Lundeen, Farm.-Lab., 227,193; 


- Bentall, Communist, 5,760; Brandborg, Industrial, 3,279. 


President (1924)—Johns, Soc.-Industrial, 1,855; Foster, Workers’ Party, 4,427. 
Governor (1926)—Jaques, Dem., 32,008; Christianson, Rep., 395,779; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 266,845. 


Birmingham, Ind., 8,620; Keefe, Ind., 4,994. 
Johnson, 
- Governor (1922 
re U. S. Senator (1922)—Anna Oleson, 
x 325,372. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant, 


p.. 55, 
1876 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep., 
* 72,955; Saonen Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh. 


Rep., 144. 
880 (Pres), Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield, 
ope Og 902: Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, 


Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Blaine, Rep., 
ie MT O85 8 John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, Green- 
1888 es “Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep. 4 492; Fisk, Proh., 

2 33), Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, 
23; EH Tener, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh., 


Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
Rep., . 193,503; Levering, 

Gold Dem., 3,222. 

131,980; Rep., 111,796; Pop., 


“7 2 ‘7 
Bryan. Dem., 112,901; McKinley, 
1; W 


104,385; Harrison, 
15,311; Streeter, 


190,46 oolley, Prob., 8,555; Debs, Soc., 


WU. S. Senator (1923)—(Special election, July 16, f 
Farm.-Lab., 290,165; Jas. Carley, Dem., 19 
)—Indrehus, Dem., 79,903; Preus, Rep., 309,756; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 295,479. 


Dem., 123,624; Kellogg, Rep., 241,833; Shipstead, Farm.-Lab., 


Governor (1924)—Christianson, Rep., 406,692; Olson, Farm.-Lab., 366,029; Nery, Dem., 49,353; 


Anderson, Soc.-Industrial, 3,876; Ferch, Ind.-Prog., 9,052. 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Schall, Rep., 388,594; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 380,646; Farrell, Dem., 53,709; 


‘or successor to Knute Nelson, deceased.)—Magnus 
311; J. A. O. Preus, Rep., 195,319. 


PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA, 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, Rep. 
216,651; Swallow, Proh , 6,352; Debs, Soc., 11,692, 
1904 (Goy.), Dem., 147,992: Rep., 140,130. 
1906 (Gov.), Dem., 168,480; Rep., 96,162; Proh., 
7,223;-Pub. own, 4,646. ‘ 
109,401; Taft, Rep. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., * 
195,843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs, Soc., 14,527. 


1908 (Gov.), Dem., 175,136; Rep., 147,997; Prob., 
7,024; Soc. 6,516; Ind., 593. 
1912 ee Wilson, Dem., 106,426; Taft. Rep., 
Satae oosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., 
,oUo, 


1914 (Gov.), Dem., 156,304; Rep., 143,730; Prog., 
3,553; Soc., 17,225; Indus., 3,861; Proh., 18,482. 

1916 (Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Rep., 
179,544: Roosevelt, Prog., 290; Hanly, Proh., 
7,793; Benson, Soc.. 20,117. 

1916 (U. 3. Sen,), Dem., 117,541; Rep., 185,159; 
Proh., 78,425. : 

1918 (U. S. Sen.), Nat., 137,274; ns Pere he 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Har , Rep., 
B9 421; *vatkins, Proh., 11,489; Debs, Sov. 


> 24 
: ‘ ae | 
| 


~ a a 
886 Election Returns—Mississippt. 4 
MISSISSIPPI. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 4 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. § 
COUNTIES. Cool- La COUNTIES. |_ Cool- }_La 
Smith,|Hoover,| Davis, | idge, | Fol'te, Smith,|Hoover,| Davis, | idge, |Fol’te, 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. Dem.'| Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. 
a 
dams. .... 1,337 841 841 301 16}| Lincoln....} 2,191 421) 1,282 154 We 
aocoiat ee 7032 336} 1,831 223 2|| Lowndes...| 2,139 183} 1,658 62]. . 
Amite,..... »189 322 27 Madison... 1,519 117 +600) 105 Z 
Attala..... 58 113} 1,600 119 47|| Marion.... 922 528; 1,044 102 7 
Benton 94 48 1 3. 3|| Marshall. . . 1,422 100} 1,143 40}. . = 
Bolivar 1,939 266} 1,212 266 Monroe....| 3,033 $74| 2,328 12 32 ‘ 
Calhoun 1,277 281); 1,132 197||Montgom’y.| 1,607 1,015 63 94 | | 
Carroll 1,102 45 1 70 Neshoba... 1,906 515} i,611 228)..c pea ; | 
Chickasaw. 1,503 174; 1,300 86 29|| Newton....] 2,074 366} 1,660 71 ot | 
Choctaw 1,008 116] 1,219 98 Noxubee... 1,153 100 966 GAN. apne 5 
Claiborne... 708 606 Ue: ee Oktibbeha. . 1,577 111} 1,370 30 43 
Clarke. .... 1,131 557| 1,306 1,571 1,266 53, 33. | q 
Clay. .s..40). 1,456 118} 1,145 880 855 164 99 os 
Coahoma. .. 3778 223} 1,362 284 278 383 56 17 $ 
Copiah..... 2,735 165 ,092 2,434) 916] 1,640 200) 452. “Rl 
Coyvington..| 1,131 187 820 1,537 263} 1,206 86]. Hoge > 
De Soto....} 1,360 65| 1,066 1,367 270} 1,230) 178 2 > 
3| 1,447] 1,832 793 574 36]. 20.00 
905 181 591 1,325 175) 1,415 34}..28a 8 
371 502 050 163} 1,179) 53) 90 | 
341 458 475 36 353 34 6 i 
39 933 1,893 281} 1,519 100 7 G) 
456| | 469 1/450] 419] 2081] 49} «Bl 
1,480) 3,063 258) 4 413 Si lnm i 
986] 4,08: 2,676 88} 1,701 ail oxe . 3 
134). 1,173 2 2,284 33] 1,386 LGl cee j 
628 33}. Tate. 3t'3. 1,274 42} 1,019 cioehate 
5 126 17 Tippah....| 1,453 299) 1,413 100 8 : 
331 889 62 Tishomingo. 965) 585) 1,099 279 49 + 
Jackson....| 1,259 563| 1,013 159 2}| Tunica..... 654) 26 497 BS ee } 
Jasper 922 3 60 1j}Union..... 1,860) 317) 1,750 136), canteen : 
Jefferson, . . 62 49 50 Walthall. . 864 218 50 86 aN 
eff. Davis. 160 88 Warren... 2,769 529} 1,794 328]... % . 
Jonés...... 1,740} 2,382 326 466|| Washingt'n *496, 6| 1,278 143]: eee 
Kemper 138 9il 56]. Wayne..... 917 289 106 2 
Lafayet' 134) 1,848 89 37|| Webster....| 1,102 338 920 pL rd Fete 
mar... . 406 801 80 36|| Wilkinson. . 767 74 352 40 98 
Lauderdale 1,790} 3,212 320 589 nston , 1,620 95) 1,345 5315 acu e 
Lawrence. . 210 77 bry eR ees Yalobusha. 1,249) 204) 1,290! . 53 1l 
Leake...... 193] 1,251 49 QZ00..... 2/029 112} 1,352 57\ eee 
Mag cieiviats 368| 2,621 152 Bosal ess Benson Purse Ee 


U.S. Seriator (1928)—Stephens, Dem., 111,180; no opposition. 
In the second primary the vote was: Bilbo, 147,669; 


Governor (1927)—T. G. Bilbo, Dem., won. 
Murphree, 137,130. 
U. 58. 


1872 (Pres.); Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,288; 
Grant, Rep., 82,175. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


1880° (Pres.), Hancoék, Dem., 75,750; Garfield, 
Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 
aes (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaine, 


p., 43,509. 
1888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 
p., 31,120; Fisk, Proh., 258. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
Rep., 1,342; Weaver, People's, 10,102; Bidwell, 
Proh., 995. The Republican vote was cast mostly 


for Weaver. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


SPEED OF A FALLING BODY. 


The popular belief that a person falling from a 
reat altitude will be killed or rendered unconscious 
efore reaching the ground has been exploded by 
a, fliers, says the War Department. 

“The experimental department of Wright Field 
of the Army Air pele it declared, ‘‘can definitely 
state that a man falling from any altitude with a 
parachute pack attached never attains a velocity of 
greater than 118 miles per hour and does not lose 
consciousness." 

A dummy of the size and weight of a 180 pound 
man, with a service parachute attached and un- 
opened, attained, it was found, a velocity of 118 
miles an hour within a period of eleven seconds and 
after falling 1,200 feet in quiet air, but from that 
time on no increase in speed was attained. 

In the first second of its descent a body falls 16 
feet; second second, 16+32=48 feet; third second, 
16+64=80 feet; fourth second, 16+96=112 feet; 
fifth second, 16+ 128 = 144 feet; nth second. 16+32 
(n-1) feet. The total distance fallen by a body at the 
end of the nth second is given in feet by multiply- 


Senator (1924)—Harrison, Dem., 97,243, unopposed. 
Governor (1923)—Whitfield, Dem., was elected without opposition. 
election, Aug. 28, 1923, Whitfield got 111,565 votes, and former Gov. Bilbo received 95;023. 
U.S. Senator (1922)—Stephens, Dem., 63,639; Cook, Rep., 3,632; Rose, Soe., 1,251. 
PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Totals. ..1124,539! 27,1531100,475 3,494 


In the Democratic primary ~ 


63,793; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold)Dem., 1,071; McKinley, 


Rep., 5,123; Levering, Proh., 5 

bah $s.) Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley, 

1904 -), Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. 

1908 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., 
4, n pees. Soc., 97. 


Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 
; 80,422; Hughes, Rep., - 

.253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. 
1916 (U. S. Dem., 74,290 (unephasser 


1920 (Pres.), Cox,’ Dem., 69,377; Harding, Rep., 
11,576; Debs my : z 


ing the square of the time in seconds by 16. 
Thus at the end of the first second it has fallen — 


mn 
the distance in feet by 16 and 


330 is alittle over 18, the number of seconds which is 

the vacuum time to fall a mile. Owing to, the — 

Domb. 10 seach the oth when insapen nee eee 
\ when 

lees a Apes high. yee hae iaie” 


of one percent. 


- > oe in st ww! 
; 
‘ ‘ 
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a Election Returns—Missourt. 887 
‘d MISSOURI. 
. (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1925 1928. i924. 
Cool- La Fou'rp. ||{COUN- ii ; 
idge, } Davis, ||| TZES- |Hoover,| Smith iage weet ae 
Rep. | Dem. 
2,800 
2,648 
2,617 
F 5,866 
4, 3,606 
2,682 
4,552| 4,722 
2,693 1,588 
in 2,204 2,075 
31547] 8.657 
17,509] 14,759 
™ 4,489} 2,953 
3,545} 2,383 
2,799} 5,904 
1,732 1,196 
6,076] 4,967 
4,907} 4,502 
772 1,051 
3,610} 4,709 
2,802 2,007 
3,173] 4,795 
2,692} 1,281 
2,948] 2,770 
2,998] 6,076 
2,848] 3,177 
; 6,205} 5,033 
“ee 4,755| 4,070 
LG oe 1,697 
ao 2,651 ,007 
2,188} 1,304 
3,869} 3,520 
2,730] 2,368 
1,779 263: 
2,617 909 
3,436] 4,357 
6,2 384 
3,3 577 
3,31 3,555 
13,618} 13,084 
3,782| 2,367 
4,247 792 
4,616] 4,706 
1,895 722 
3,316} 2,255 
oe 1,873] 4,759 
* 3,130 681 
1,328} 1,675 
10,953} 11,320 
: 13,701 176 
4,8 4,356 
; 5,248| 5,526 
smal 80,188} 64,682 
2,288} 2,72: 
i. 2,960 3 3 
i 6517| 5.877| 252| 267||worth| 17839] 1, "666] 1,651 2 8 
4,499} 3,768 322 496} | W: t} 4,504; 1,9 ,105| 2,303 95 136 
2,416] 3,481 11 95||S. L. C. |161,701|176,428| 139,433 95,888 |28,758 98 
2,563] 3,419 81 87 eee ee ee ee en ess) (Eee) as 
5,155| 5,386 499 175 Tot. .1834,080'662,5621648,486 572.753 '56,733127,427 


¥. 


oe ae 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 3,739; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 340. 
Lab U. S. Senator (1928)—Patterson, Rep., 787,499; Hay, Dem., 726,322; Harrison, Soc., 2,845; Cox, Soc. 


jy 2O7- 

Governor (1928)—Caulfield, Rep., 784,293; Wilson, Dem., 731,783; Hodges, Soc., 2,412; Scattering, 648. 
Missouri voters in 1928 approved a $75,000,000 bond issue for good roads. 

The 1920 Presidential vote for Jackson County includes Kansas City; the 1924 vote for Jackson County; 


excludes Kansas City. 

President (1924)—La Follette tota! on his two tickets, 84,160; Faris, Proh., 1,418; Johns, Soc. Lab.; 
909; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 259. 

U. & Senator (1926) Full term: Hawes, Dem., 506,015; Williams, Rep., 470,654; Faris, Proh. 7,540 


Morrison, Soc., 1,807; Cox, Soe. Lab.,464. ; 
Governor (1924)—Baker, Rep., 640,135; Nelson, Dem., 634,263; Brandt, Soc., 21,043; Cox, Soc. Lab., 


8. 

B2 PAST VOTE OF MISSOURI. 

1872 (Pres.), Sree? Dem. and Lib.; 151,434; Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 
Grant, Rep., 119,116; O’Conor, Lab. Rep., 2,429. 


296,312; Roosevelt, 


6,139. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., , 
7,191; Debs, Soc., 


ey ; , Rep., 
echt hrm! Tilden, Dem., 203,077; Hayes, Rep Rep. Ie iad; Gwatlow, Erol, 


cooper, Greenback, 3,498. 
1880 (Pres.), Haneock, Dem., 208,609; Garfield, 
Rep., 153,567; Weaver, Greenback, 35,135. 
235,988; Blaine, 


1884 (Pres), | Cleveland, Derm. 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 330,7 
Rep., $29; St. John, Prob:, 2,153. 207 or | a Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc., 
Cleveland, Dem., 261,943; Harrison, 6. 


1888 (Pres! 
ae 236,252; Fisk, Proh., 4,539; Streeter, U. Lab. 


1892 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, | 1916 (U. &. Sen), Dein, 
e r u ; Soc., 14,659; Soc. Lab., 962. 
Rep.» eos: ‘Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, ; 9 i oc.) . Sea Dee 28% Jor. Rep, soe ) 
$ : 20 (Pres. ‘ox, Dem., 3 fs 
896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), : “lade ; ; 
1896 Pres). Bryan. Dems Gog) Dem 2303" Zar es ate _ pro jd Debs, Boe 20,28 


Chris 
1920 (U. S. Sen.) 


Meitiniey, Rep., 239,333; Levering, Prob, 2,462: i 
; Soc., 20,002; Soc. Lab., 1,675; F.-Lab., 3,1 


1900 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 


Dem’, 589,498; Rep., 711, 161; 


- 


be 


ae) 


what is known as a size stick. 
"2 e custo 
istence for a long time and we find by its use that the To summarize—the di 


888 Election Returns—Montana. 


SS a eee 


MONTANA. ‘ 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. | 1928. 1924. 
UNTIES, Cool- La COUNTIES, Cool- La 
at . Hoover} Smith,| idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, Hoover] Smith, | idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, 
Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Ind. | Dem. ‘ Rep. | Dem. | Rep. Ind. | Dem. 

.| 1,906} 1,144] 1,386 565 766|| Meagher. . . 714 335 624 153 257 
Ren 1,082 448 327] | Mineral. . 443 370 223 662 123 
Blaine 827 5y8 337] | Missoula. 5,056] 3,291) 2,386} 4,662} 1,012 
Broadwater. 531 364 6) | Musselshell 1,608 1,488 i 4 

arbon 1,891] 1,522 698||Park....... .045| 1,338) 2,199} 1,395 688 
Carter 669 283] | Petroleum. 586}. (i S72) ovidla.s Fo] ck are. olksete Geen 
Cascade 5,081| 4,047| 2,220) | Phillips 1,671} 1,135) 1,236 848) 473 
Chouteai 1,347 763 706} | Pondera 1,324 831 414 
Custer 1,654) 1,692) 412) | Powder Rly. 7 4 361 
Daniels 505 185||Powell..... 1,568} 1,031 982 877 559 « 
Dawson 1,326 896) 3 Prairie 8 5 3) 339) 162 
Deer Lodge. 1,937) 1,864) 1,611||Ravalli..... 2,551} 1,112] 1,311 1,569 562 
Fallon 731 Richland...| 1,648 926 238 
Fergus 2 3,008} 1,580||Rosebud...| 1,519] 1,025} 1,115 852 259 
Flathead. 2,541) 2,484! 788) |Roosevelt..| 1,630} 1,296 927) 389 
Gallatin... 2,494} 1,499) 1,564||Sanders.... 142 588 1,259 188 
Garfield 876 4 355||Sheridan...] 1,624 90 5 176 
Glaci 586) 279 511||Silver Bow.| 9,456] 11,228] 6,520, 6,076) 5,393 
Gold’nVal’y 422 514 118) |Stillwater. . 1,687 1,412 

582 353} |Sweet Grass} 1,163 435 286) 248 
MEIER ors 1,110} 1,878 602||Teton...... +26: 775 691 3 
Jefferson 648) 434||Toole ..... »325| 1,076 697 659) 439 
Judith Basin 888 721 480} | Treasure 1 289 
ake 884) 1,912 340}| Valley. .... 2,330) 1,294) 1,555 863 A97 
Lewis,Clark| 4,441| 3,278} 3,433) 1,504) 1,869)|Wheatland.| 1,207 542 723 686 221 
. Liberty.... 332 332). 239 298) 141)| Wibaux... . 583 448 505) 151 189 
LineolIn....]| 1,217] 1,067 976) 993 374||Yellowstone| 6,904) 3,205) 4,715) 2,479) 1,172 
Madison...| 1,785 812} 1,137 593) orl eee ae (ee ES aes 
MeCone.::|__'946|__554|__“a9al_5071__143!|_ Total... -|113,300|_78,578|_74,138|_ 61,1051 83,805 


a 1635; 7 
President (1924)—The Socialists polled 247 votes; Farm-Laborites, 4,771; Workers’ Party; 357. 
ti 


U. S. Senator (1924)—Linderman, Rep., 72,000; Walsh, Dem., 89,681; Anderson, Farm.-! i i 
U. S. Senator (1932) Wheeler, Dem., 88,20; Riddick, Rep., 69,464; Abe Soc., ar boca 


: PAST VOTE OF MONTANA. 

1889 (Gov.), Dem., 19,564; Rep., 18,988. 1908 (Pres.), B Dem., 29,326; 

1892 (Pres, Cleveland, Dem,, 17,581: Harrison, | 32,333: Chafin, Proh., 827; Devas ag sane 
Rep., 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; Taft, Rep. 


Proh., F 9- L 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), NTs Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs, Soc., 
42,537; McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Levering, Proh., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hugh Re 

186. bs . ‘ ay * es, i 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,. 37,145; McKinley, Rep., 88,7505 Roosevelt, Prog., 298; Benson, Soc., 9,564, 
25,373; Woolley, Proh.,'298; Debs, Soc., 708. 


1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 85,380; Rep., 72,758; t 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, em., 21,773; Roosevelt, 9,292. P. 58; Soc., 


Rep., 34,932; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; H 
676. 109,430; Christensen, F-Lab. 12.004 00" #°P* 


GOVERNORS OF MONTANA 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS STATE GOVERNORS 


Sidney Edgerton—June 22, 1864 to July 12, 1866- Joseph K. Toole—Nov. 8, 1 os 
Green Clay Smith—July 13, 1866 to April 9, 1869.|Jan. 7, 1901 to April 1, 1908 (2 Sea pete 
James M. Ashley—April 9, 1869 to July 12, 1870 John E. Rickards—Jan. 2, 1893 to Jan 4, 1897 
Benjamin F. Potts—July 13, 1870 to Jan. 14, 1883.) Robert E. Smith—Jan. 4, 1897 to Jan. 7 1901. 
J. Schuyler Crosby—Jan. 15, 1883 to Dec. 15, 1884.) awin L. Norris—April 1, 1908 anus : 
B. Platt Carpenter—Dee. 16, 1884 to July 13, 1885.) Ss" vy ste; prt ts to Jan. 1, 1913. 
Samue! T. Hauser—July 14, 1885 to Feb. 7, 1887 - V. Stewart—Jan. 1, 1913 to Jan. 1, 1921. 
Preston H. Leslie—Feb. 8, 1887 to April 8, 1889 Jos. M. Dixon—Jan. 1, 1921 to Jan. 1, 1925. 
Benjamin F. White—April 9, 1889 to Nov. 8, 1889.] J. B. Erickson—Jan. 1, 1925 to—, 


WHAT SHOE SIZES MEAN. 
By Seward M. Paterson, a Manufacturer, of Nashua, N. H, 
All shoe measurements start with the last on which What is known as blind rench* are 
the shos is made. Lasts are measured for length with | on shoes so that the customer o oat rege 


Mnot readily tell 
what the sizes and widths . 
; i’ > are. It is done with the 


mer happy. 


This is a measuring device that has been in ex- 
iffere! 

difference between sizes on lasts for length és one- | shoe for length is one-third of an aes somal 
third of an inch. The difference in 

When we speak of the width of a shoe there are two } is one-quarter of an inch. . 
things to consider. First, the girth of the last, On half sizes the difference, of course, would be 
second the width of the tread surface of the last. exactly one-half of the whole sizes 

The difference between widths on the girth of the FOOT SIZES IN HOSIERY 
isrne difference between widths on the tread sur- | Siz¢ 8 in women’s hosiery, for example, measures 
face of the last at the widest point, which is the ball, | pq ee pater pei of the toe to the end of the 
is generally one-twelfth of an tnch, although this tre: adopted DY the wag coring. to the standard method 
surface is subject to the different ideas of the shoe | Underwear Manutacten Association of Hosiery and 
manufacturer. rers. 

Se aes ere cee ea Oe eee | re eteon at meager eee ae } 
a brogue-type las e tendency wo ave s en's ery are the 
phe pence it abe y ct an oka Nat Oa _ on a ae 8. te © as those of | 

ine dress-shoe e difference would not be over women’s hosiery no Cistinction 7 
one-sixteenth of an Inch. leg length for the different foot sizegr 1S made in the 


measurements between widths . 


| 
j 
| 


; —— }. -—_—Sieee - A Ses = »F al 
> . 


ay > 
“ : Election Returns—Nebraska. 889 
NEBRASKA, 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 

1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. ~ 

COUNTInS. Cool- La COUNTIES. = Cool- 
as Smith | Davis, Fol'te, Hoover) Smith | Davis, ‘dew, Fol'te 
ep. | Dem. | Dem. Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Dems| Rep. Prog. 


2,353 Johnson....}| 2,632] 1,485] 1,285} 2,075 465 
1 Kearney. ..| 2,426] 1,093] 1/243] 1,453] 508 
64/|Keith...... 1,715 832 602] 1,06 462 
Keya Paha 989 232 251 451 
Kimball 1,296 38 253 0 461 
0 oy Pee 3,668} 2,914) 1,532) 2,40 2,265 
Lancaster 30,523 »840] 11,563] 18,061) 3,485 
{ Lincoln .946] 2,381) 1,372; 2,857) 2,723 
Logan..... 595 195 16. 277 
Loup...... 594 106 105 285 
McPherson. 419 69 96 213 207 
Madison . . 6,229} 3,407} 1,959] 3,537) 3,125 
Merrick. 3,269] 1,403] 1,137] 2,324 
Morrill. .... 2,318 76 34) 1,153 623 
Nance... 2,299} 1,318} 1,130] 1,574 603 
emaha 3,777| 1,767) 1,871] 2,378 
Nuckolls 3,299] 1,684] 1,576] 2,595 
Rieke. 5,063} 2,959) 2,208) 3,245) 1,003 
Pawnee. . 2,825) 1,547) 1,365} 2,147 328 
1 Perkins. . 1,461 631 493 836 318 
Phelps. -~<.° 3,297 927 993} 1,928 105 
4 0! 54 964 5 ETOCS 5 655.5% 2,542) 1,586 760! 1,570} 1,363 
: 3,2 Platte ....- 3,435] 4,748] 2,173] 2,108 gf) 
7 386] |Polk.....-.. 3,096] 1,494) 1,229) 2,354 7 
Se 403 775 Red Willow 3,559) 1,770} 1,122] 1,931) 1,264 
is 2,982 Richardson 5,833] 3,072} 3,089) 3,625 789 
+ Dodg 6,250] 4,030 8 ROCK Vii -% 1,034 305 293 585) 353 
o- Saline 3,347| 3,955) 3,123] 2,834 610 
Dund 1,575 472 5 36 324| |Sarpy. -| 2,011) 1,900} 1,247) 1,411 964 
9 Saund .| 5,356] 3,793] 2,823) 3,499) 1,414 
/ 533) 1,443 1,920 Scottsbluff .| 6,677) 1,403) 1,132] 3,410 902 
SS 9 9 Seward....| 3,539] 2,367| 1,848] 2,797) 1,023 
Furnas. 3,760 801\|Sheridan...} 3,030) 1,226 661) 1,509) 1,453 
i 8. 3,330) 1,733] 1,048} 1,182 715 
404 925 1 178 435 149 480 697 
596 962 874 
Gosper 975 550 2,173) 1,719] 2,847 $18 
60 406 152 216 206 158 
1,191| 1,210) 829 
ee Hal 6 040 Vall 2,768 802| 2,014 834 
es 750 912) 1,231} 1,876 961 
eee |? ais oo asl tas) ie bial ae 
i. Hayes 17 440 , * 
ey to 8 98 34 292 145 205 404 
fa Holt 3'746 1,778| 4,110] 1,091 
E “ 35, 110 111 176 151 Sed eee 
F< : 2 1,09 Totals. . . |345,745|197,959|137,289|218,585| 106,701 
i Jefferson. .. w K 824 
: 
6 1928 (President) —Thomas, Socialist, received 3,434 votes. 
: 1928 (U.S. ond Prod esea4 Rep., 324,014; Metcalfe, Dem.; 204,737. z 
Bi 1928 (Governor)—Weaver, Rep., 308,262; Bryan, Dem., 230,640; Haffner, Soc.; 2,095. , 
wa 1924 (President)—Faris, Proh., 1,594. 
‘ omar ea Bryan, Dem., 202.688; McMullen, Rep.; 206,120; Harrop, Prog., 4,937. 
4 Governor (1924)—Norton, Dem., 183,709; McMullen, Rep., 229,067; Butler, Prog. 35,594: 
my U. 8. Senator (1924)—Thomas, Dem. and Prog. 164,370; Norris, Rep., 274,647. 
Governor (1922)—Bryan, Dem., 214,070; Randall, Rep., 163,736; Parmenter, Prog., 13,435. 


Fy PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA, 


a Lib., 7,812; Gran. | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.; 114,013; McKinley; Rep., 
‘i ae ARTERY ee Soe = se 121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823. 
__. 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem.; 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep., 
om” ed oe Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Proh. OF 558: wallow, Proh., 6,323; eo (B26. aie 
oa egdete 7 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; Taft, ep., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem. 28,523; Gar red oh. | _ 126.997: Chatin, Proh., 6,179; Debs, Soc. 3,524 
LPs cnevatana, Dem, 54801; Baie, Rep, | 540%: Raowovls, Broes 7.6ts Debs: deed 10,4, 
4 (Pi |, Dem., 54,391; Blaine, Rep., 029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614; ., 10,174, 
eee Cree, aeveland. Ostob 1914 (Gov), Dem., 120,206: Rep., 1C1,228; Prog., 
- 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 80,542; Harrison, 8,655; Soc., 5,734; Proh., 2,873. 
Rep., 108,425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U-. | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes; Rep., 
3 117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; Benson, Soc., 7,141. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 24,943; Harrison. | 1918 (U. 3. Sen.), Dem., 99,690; Rep. 120,086. 
 Rep., 87,227; Weaver, People's, 83,134; Bidwell, 1918 (Gov.), Dem, 97,886; Rep. 120,888; Proh., 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) # 
; ‘le 7 , 2,885; | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119,608; Harding, Rep., 
Mekint Bebe ond: Kevedag, Broi., 2040.1 247,498; Ywatking, Prob., 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9.800. 


APR ee ge ee 


GOVERNORS OF NEBRASKA 


y 7 

ik +. une 2, 1871; Robert | 1901-May 1, 1901; Ezra P. Sayage, May 1, 1901- 
? ee nates ey at tar Un er 1875-1879; | 1903; John H. Mickey, 1903-1907 if Sheldon, 
__Albinus Nance, 1879-1883; James W. page, Jaa Bola Ey Pees fea een erger, 1909-1911: 
P4307; John M: Thayer, 1887 end Jon, 5, 1801-] 3 ohn Morelicad, 1918-1017; Belt Novite, 
Ma i891 } 93: x0, Counse, | 1917-1919; Samuel R, McKelvie, 191 1923; Charles 
“189 i805: Silas A. Holcomb, 1895-1899" William A. | W. Bryan, 1923-19255 ‘Adam McMullen, 1925-1929; 
Poynter. 4899-1901; Cbaties H. Districh, Jan, 3,1 Arthur J. Weaver. 1929—. 


- - 


pe 


~. 890 Election Returns—Nevada; New Hampshire. 
NEVADA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) ¢ 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. ‘ 
7 N 
CounrTInS. La Cool- || CouNTIES. é Cool- -. 
" id; Hoover,| Smith, | Davis, Forte, idge, [> 
Mae. Bone ; ein foe Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Dem. Pre Rep. t 
625) 654|| Mineral. . . . 275 326 84 227 187 
Hark, sea je 1284 ga4 30 815 Nye......: 958| 1,123; 448] 880] 892 
1 nie "456 186 95 141 343)|Ormsby... . 590 A26 413 104 412 
Elko 1,876| 1,442 605} 1,150 Pershing... 543 452 163 365) 287 
eralda... 305 341 145 316 '240||Storey..... 185 271 209 267 233 
Male oks 251 261 93) 115 Washoe. . 5,767| 3,952| 1,666) 2,340 3,544 j 
5 783 602 748 is White Pine. 1,992) 1,413 495 802} 1,045 — 
age 4 1 a : 
Tinet Teas ae8 35 254 280 200 Total....} 18,327} 14,090} 5,909} 9,769] 11,243 ~ 
927 704 153) 330 E 
U.S. Senator (1928)—Pittm: Dem., 19,515; Platt, Rep., 13,414. 
Giger. Ghia Seragham, "Dem. 14,521; Balzar, Rep., 16,374. A 


U. S. Senator (1926)—Oddie, Rep., 17,430; Baker, Dem. 13,273; Bice, Ind. 543. 
Governor (1922)—Serugham, Dem., 15,437; Miller, Rep., 13,215. 
U.S. Senator (1922)—Pittman, Dem., 18,200; Chandler, Rep., 10,671. 


PAST VOTE OF NEVADA. 


wae pres. .), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 aeree), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., 
7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. 


- 1888 oy Cleveland, mets 5,149; Harrison, 
Rep., 7,088; Fisk, Proh., 41. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dew. 714; Harrison, Rep. 
2,711; Weaver, People's, 7,264; Bidwell, Proh., 9” 


an6 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; nnd People’s (Populist), 
8.376; McKinley, Rep., 1,938. 


a (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., 

“064 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., 
6,864; Debs, Soc., 925. 

1906 (Gov.), Dem., 8,686; Rep., 5,338; Soc. 815. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
COUNTIES. Cool~ La CouNTIns. Cool- : 
Smith,| Hoover,| idge, se Fol'te, Smith,|Hoover,| idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, 

. | Rep. Rep. Prog. Dem. | Rep. Rep. em. ‘ 
Belknap... . 6,762} 5,996 186) | Merrimack.} 10,139) 15,724 13,587 283 
Carroll..... 5, "509 4,372 100}}Rockingh’m} _ 7,782] 17,590] 14,530 Sor8 B34 
oa 5 ea 8,678 £088 Sai pik ele --| 7,441) 10,470} 9,167] 6, 575 

Haale os i x F VARA. oie 3, ‘ 5 

Grafton... !] _6,035| 12'556| 10,493 511 1 Se ie ee ee 
Hillsboro’gh! 29,457 24° 465! 22,098 4,673 Total. ...1 80,715!115,404! 98,575] 57,201] 8,993 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 


455; Foster, Communist, 173. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.; 11,212; Taft, Rep.; 10,775: 
Debs, Soc., 2,103. 


1910 (Gov.), Dem., 8,798; Rep., 10,435; Soc., 1,393. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,313. 


yr (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 8,078; Rep. 8,038; Soc., 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes; Rep. 
12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 

we AM S. Sen.), Dem., 12,868; Rep., 10,450; Soc., 

1918 (U. Sen.), Dem., 12, Ae Rep., 8,053; Ind. 
(Anne Maran 4,603; Soc., 710. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox. Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep.; 
15,479; Debs, Soc., 1,864. 

ney (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 10,402; Rep.} 11,550; Ind. 

4,981; Soc., 494. 


Fey a ape a Draenei 


Tepe ee 


Governor (1928)—E. D. Sargent, Dem., 79,798; C. W. Tobey, Rep., 108,431; Workers, 127; Soc., 206. 
Governor (1926)—Sargent, Dem., 52, 236: Spaulding, Rep., 77, 394. 

U. 8. Senator (1926)—Murchie, Dem., 47,935; Moses, Rep., 79,279. 

Governor (1924)—Winant, Rep., 88,650; Brown, Dem., 75,691. 

U.S. Senator (1924)—Keyes, Rep., 94,432; Farrand, Dem., 63,596. 

Goyernor (1922)—Brown, Dem., 70,160; Goodnow, Rep., 61,526. 

In 1924 a proposal to hold a convention to revise the Constitution was defeated, 42,616 to 22,520. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


st APres, Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 31, me Grant, 54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, dost 790. 
Re Ps A 168 O'’Conor, Lab. Ret., ack, 1904 Wah Parker, Dem. 33,905; Roosevelt, Rep:,. @& 
‘oh, 200. .180; Swallow, Proh., 749; Debs, Soc., 1/090, ” 
1876 ee ), Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., sage Pres.), Bryan, Dem., -33,655; Taft, Rep 
1880. Jeo eee if a iaigen sol 53,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc, 1,299.” 

Pres.), em., arfie! Pres. 
Mier Ghe Weavce Crosubapk, Ge. Tow) Erche, 1912 ¢ ), Wilson, Dem., 34,724; Taft, Re 


32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794: Debs, Soc., 1,9 30. 


1912 (Gov.), Dem., 34,203; Rep., Prog., 
14,401; nae 496; Scc., 4,674. sie: 


1914 (U.'S. Sen), Dem., 36,382; Rep., 42,113; Prog, _ 


1884 (Pres,), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep. 
43,264; St. John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Greenback. 


1888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 43.456: Harrison, 1,938; Soc., 1,089. 
Rep., 45,728; Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United as ABres Pa), Wilson, Pen, 43,781; Hughes, Rep., 
nage ile Cleveland, Dem., 42,081; Harri is Hes pee "38.855; Si Benson, Boo, 1813, 
‘ B eveland, e) arrison, ov. ae 88 + ty 
Rep., 45.858; Weaver, People's, 293;.Bidwell,| Prog., 48; Br Proh., 288. Rep 45,8995 St te 
‘oh., - aan wv. s. ss r eae ; 
1896 (eres). Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), ee Dem. aad evan 788. ; 
21,650; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; McKin- 1908. 93,196. E Biches Soc., 1,234. * # Ls 


ley, Rep., 57,444; Levering, Proh., 825. 


1920 (U.'S. Sen.), Dem. é 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep., | "1-06 Sen.), Dem., 65,038; Rep., 90,173; Soe. 


004. 


3912 (Pres), Wilk 
- 1916’ (Pres.), Dem., 3 


ha ci. ol 7. 


Election Returns—New Jersey; New Mevico. 


OO SSS 
NEW JERSEY. 
(residential vote, 1928, 1924, 1920.) 


Counties. 


Cool- | La Fol- 


Hoover, | Davis, idge, lette, ing, Cox, Debs, 

Rep. Dem. - Prog. Rep. Dem * Soc. 
Renee Aas eu RS Ataes 37,238 6,937] . 27,963 2,885] » 21,260 5,755 389 
fe EE ee 89,105 16,844 60,803 9,646 47/475 12,400 1,840 
“es i GARE ee 30,224 7,794 21,617 1,288 17,898 7,53} 228 
2 Ee ree 75,517 17,577 48,154 6,555 40,771 17,892 2,467 
Sky eee 12,20 2.611 8,139 458 5,785 2,19. 107 
cle ieee ae 23,921 4,780) 15,691 1,371 11,925 4,487 "475 
168,856] 41,708] 123,614 20,877} 116,200 40,975] 5,950 

SES Pe Ie ee 25,627 4,167 15,513 1,314 11,700 4,86. 22 
SOS ee 2 101,872 4,000 5,495 
=, Re 9 6 7,44 6,066 76 
54 eee 29,625 15,700} =1,119 
oe ae ee 29,320 11,600 849 
8,838 12,975 291 
20,675 7,250 575 
6,833 2,137 96 
42,700 11,900} 4,150 
+62 3,475 98 
10,960 4,195 104 
5,225 3,512 42 
9 39,499 12,103] 2,353 
14,992 186 9, its 8,040 7,212 227 
.517; 926,050} 298,043) 676,277] 109,028! 611,679! 258.2291 27,217 


President 80h) —T home; Soc., 4,897; Foster, Workers, 1,257; 


an Neg 


Reynolds, Soc.-Lab., 500; Varney 


Senator (1928)-—Kean, Rep., 841,752; Edwards, Dem., 608,625; Soc., 2,267; Workers, 1,333; 


Pro, “372: Soe.-Lab., 


280. 
Governor (1928) Larson, Rep., 824,005; Dill, Dem., 671,728; Soc., 2,041; Proh., 2,151; Wicker 


1,255; See.-Labor, 220. 


President (1924)—Commonwealth Land, 219; Workers’ Party, 1 


S. Senator (1924)—Edge, Rep., 608,020; 


, 


37,795. 
362,699. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,456; Grant, 


Rep., 91,656. 
1876. (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 115,962; Hayes, Rep., 


103,517; Cooper, Greenback, 714. 


7 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.; 164,879; MeKinley, 
iz apy 221,754; Woolley, Proh., 7,190: Debs, Soc., 
1904 (Pres.), 164,367; Roosevelt, 


Parker, Dem., 


8380 -), Hancock, Dem.. eaee “rT eae eee, 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc., 
wae ., 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,61 
ss4. (pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 127,784; Blaine, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., bate 567; Taft, Rep., 
Tee. 123,433; St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, 265,326; Chafin, Proh., Debs, Soc., 10,253. 
Greenback, 3,456. 1912 (Prés.), Wilson, Dem., ‘70. 282: Taft, Rep., 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,508; Harrison. 88,834; Roosevelt, Prog., 145,409; Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 144,360: Fisk, Proh.. 7,933. 9 
1892 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 171,066; Harrison, 1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., cht 645; Hughes, Rep. 
Rep., 156,101: Bidwell, Proh., 8,133. 269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3,187; ge Soc., 10,462. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan. Dem. and People’s (Pogulist), | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229: Harding, Rep., 
- 133,695; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; 611.870: Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc., 
MeKinley, Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. 27,217; Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,173. 
NEW MEXICO. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 


UNTIES. 
4 Hoover,| Smith, 


em. 


in. » ; 
; President (1920) —F. Lab., 1,104.” 


Dem., 22,139; Taft, i 
8, 387; Debs, Soe., a. 9, 
3,693; Hughes, Rep., 


Pelee 2 Prob., oN Soe. 1,999. 


,900; Roosevelt, 
31.163; 


COUNTIES. 
Hoover} Smith. 
ep. erm. D. 


Davis, | Fol’te, 
Prog. 


em. 


aught, igs 49.913; Cutting, Rep., 68,070. 


967. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO. 


, Dem., 33,982; Rep., 30,609. 
13h 26 c. ry oC ie Dem., 46,668: Harding, Rep,; 
32.694: Christensen. F.-Lab., 1,097. 
| 1984 (U. S. Sen.). Dem., 31, 363; Rep., 36.868. 


,560; Proh., 1,660; American Party, 358. 
Donnelly, Dem., "331, 034; Record, Prog., 
U. 8. Senator (1922)—Edwards, Dem., 451,832; Frelinghuysen, Rep., 


ee . 


892 Election Rebun New York . : 


: POLITICAL COMPLEXION OF THE COUNTIES IN N. Y. STATE, ~ , | 
ee ble shows which of the counties The figures at the bottom of the table show how 4 | 

taste Stnte Noe are tone Democratic in the | many counties went Democratic in the respective — 

Presidential elections, 1840-1928 Presidentia:s elections. . 


County. 3 3 


a 
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24127137131 (aa lzo.lan) alg indagumslae ha tadia Soe 
a PAST VOTE OF aie YORK: 
1872 (Ptes.), Greely, Dem. and Lib., 387,281; ‘ 468; R 
Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1.454! 19850, G70 Chains Proh. 22 22, er Dore. ao, 38,481" 
Ta 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 521,949; Hayes, Rep., 
489, 207; Cooper, Greenback, 1,987. re ase hl Wilson, Dem., ay hel Taft, Rep. 
1880 Pres.) Mancock, Dem. "534511; Garfield, oosevelt, Prog.,” 390,021;" Soc., 63,381. 
S44: Weaver Ss eee 12,373. 1916. “Pres) Wilson, Dem., 759,426; Hughes, Rep. 
1884 Popoay Cleveland, Dem., 563,154: Blaine, 115; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 
Rep. 1582, 005; oe John, Prob., 25,006; Butler, 39081: Benson, Soc., 4 Ered 
reenb: 


1888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, | 97". PTes) Gone, Dems, 731.3885 Harding, 7p 
Rep., 6 0, 338; Fisk, Proh. 30, 231% Streeter, 203, 201; fp PNE ot ros. 18,4 13. 
U. Lab., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., ind. ticket, 2,268. Y : 
1892 (Prés.), Cleveland, Dem., 654,900: Harrison, | 1922 (Gov.), Dem., 1,397,663; faye 1,011,725; Soc., 
Rep., 609, 459; Weaver, People’s, 16,436; Bidwell,| 99,944; F-Lab., 6,888; 9,498. 


Pro 192 S. Sen, D 1,276,66 1; 
_ 1896 (Pres), Bryan, Dem: and People’s (Populist So0cF. Lab 117 soe! eh Pab, *eBd3s prob. 
551,513; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 18,972; 32,124. 
ong aus, Bex Rep., 819,888; Levering, Proh., 16,086. | 1924' (Pres), Davis, Dem., 950,796; Coolidge, Rep, 
em., 2 

Rep, 822,13; f Woolley, Prob. 29,077; Debs Soe, een eR TES: oOo, Bob bok 8,0a88 Follette, 
1901" (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, |. Workers, 8.228. 

Rep., 8591533; Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs, | 1924 (Goy.), Smith, Dem; ye at Roosevelt, 

Soc., 36,883. Rep., 1,518 552; Thomas, Soc., 


~ e = 
2 ‘ Election Returns—New York. 893 
a Se ERE pe a I RE CE ae en ee 
. NEW YORK STATE—PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1928. 
President, 1928. Governor, 1928. 
Counties. a Hoover, | Thomas, | Reynolds,; Foster, |Roosevelt,) Ottinger, )Waldman 
Dem. Rep. Soe. Soe.-Lab. Wkrs. Dem. ' Rep. 5 Soc. ' 
Albany....... 62,380) 48,762 2,223 46 26 63.096 47,988 166 
Allegany... ..: 15,306 588 1 ‘ 0} 14,412 7 Sel 
Bronx, 2... 232,709 98,590 8,875 339 3,297| 210,057] 115,164 8,258 
Broome..,.... 9,563 39,860 1,552 21 21/2 36,724 1,497 
Cattaraugus 10,229 22/138 602 14 21 11,268 0/433 
Cayuga....... 11,787 20,20: 512 13 11 12/563 19,068 468 
. Chautauqua... 13,223 38,220 1,002 70 69 15,128 35,183 951 
Chemung..... 12/189 25,029 109 9 18 13,609 237139 100 
Chenango..... 3,986 13,955 122 6 4,892 12,453 115 
Cli 10,888 7,824 57 1 I 9,977 7,994 3 
: 14) 186 15 8 7,563 12,195 177 
3,662 11,96 234 6 7 0 10,8 215 
62 16,225 46 8 4 6,053 13,589 30 
16,748 8.6 00 32 34 18997 26.0. 1,198 
126,449 144,726 10,118 265 231 129,853 138,099 9,849 
9,501 9/495 47 i 9,032 9/107 40 
5,728 15,04 334 11 23 6,518 14,032 343 
5,181 13,251 739 il 12 5,755 719 
4,440 9/52 308 2 6 5,310 8,633 297 
95: 1/399 A at 1 1,115 
10,654 18,624 41 7 12 11,60 17,135 401 
12/908 26,36 402 10 14 14,445 3,200 
04,394) 245.623 24,388 1,572 3,871] 375,379] 270,011 24,641 
3 vet 2 2 4°351 6,402 
5,545 115632 968 5 10 6,049 11,020 922 
5,217 14,333 280 15 6 5,958 13,119 58 
73,759 99/803 5,180 143 193 79.410 93,725 4,911 
} 15,25 8 18 11 11,173 13,639 7 
40,079 71,015 1,90 46 9 45,036 64,924 1,709 
317,227| 186,396 15,076 714 2,145] 316,385] 185,490 13,851 
‘ "229 2/30 1 28 18,277 31,295 ; 
38,231 44°782 ‘684 48 41 40,682 42'409 1,702 
76,278 21559 85 88 56,706 B 2)502 
8,491 17,769 955 5 5 16,911 
19,047 37,334 1,817 23 19 21,218 34,891 1,743 
3,792 1828 8 12 1 31 63 
11,039 21/849 418 11 13 12,006 20,660 401 
7906 18,286 298 9 7 ; 15.28 ee 
161 > ' 
184,640] 158,505 1,886 129 396 201,768 196,000 1,593 
E 28,937 24/998 248 10 31 31/628 21,048 203 
A 9,769 15,732 513 23 35 10,853 14,500 436 
_~ St. Lawrence. . 12,567 25,804 562 7 20 12,782|’ 24,357 507 


zr NEW YORK STATE—U. S. SENATOR, 1928. 

,» |Cope’d, }Hough'n, ies. Cope’ te Hough'n 

r Counties. en” cor srg Counties - Dem. Rep. Counties Dem Rep. 
Hoanv.......| 62,641|. 47,715||Jetterson..... 12,647} 22,924||Rockland.....| 10,479] 14,383 
pany 8 $59 T7588 Aponte 403.671] 224,571)|St- weiss ene 11,507 24,028 
ee ee 231/262] 77,668|| Lewis. 3,961 6,201|)Saratora . 11,813 18,115 
ae 19'711| 36,393||Livingston. . 5'632|  11/152||Schenectady . 20,722 8,508 
‘Dae gus. . 10/435|  20,453||Madison..... . 5,477| — 12,938||Schoharie. ... . 3,638 5,841 
eee |. 11/819] 18,892 Asaroe: 70/256] 997895||Schuyler..... - 1,985] 4,708 
a De urmicia .. 127925] 25,253 Montgomery... 10,094 33.348 Bonets. Reeders 5: 
Chemung... ..| 12,833] 23.517||Nassau.....-.| 39,419] 65,030) or rolk 10,722] 27.376 

he i "625| 31,78 Sullivan 7.039 8, 

44°148||Tioga. 4 : 
Wa... 33038 75,600||Tompkins 5/246] 13,520 
ie Be, 5 17,243 Ulster PM 14,655 22,988 

arren......- i 5 
19304 357399 Washington ..| 6,879] 14,554 
11,190] 20/389||Wayne 5,684] 16,931 
7 15,601 Weatchester ..| 78,654| 107,913 
2)31 ’949||\Wyoming.... . 3.952 9,994 
197; 950 132,590 Yates: ss 2/076| 6,580 
ace) © 82,802] 82, a 
1'093||Richmond....| 31,312] 20,100] Totals .... .|2,084,278 2,034,014 


4 — , 10,744; Corregan, Soc. Lab. 
Rs oa e ren Ree Fe ees 064,882; Hahn, Soc, 105,806. 


' 


2h) ne 
Ve eer at ek 


Election Returns—New York. 


NEW YORK CITY—PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 19 
Manhattan—NKew York County. | : _Brootlyn— Kings County. 
President, 1928. Governor, 1928. President, 1928. Govern 


“Smith,| Hoover |T’m's| Roose] Ottin-, Wald- T’m’s,| Roose-)  Ottin-| Ws 
Hoover,|T’m’s,| Roose-| Ottin-; Wald- Smith, |Hoover, , 
oe Rep: Soc.'| velt, | ger, | man, Dem. | Rep. | Soc. | velt, 
Dem. | Rep. | Soc. 


11,959| 10,065} 916 .10:200} _ 845]]22d.-} 21,104 
28,536] 19,283 20,356 --| 8,921 


20,324 
>||_6th..| 19.138] 23.44 204} 22,536] 19,452 fy 
Total |184,6401158,505| 1,8861201,768/136,999| 1,593 _ 

Richmond. aor 83 

Ist..| 15,379] 12,358 ‘33 16,742 10°60] Te 


Peat gs meme ent SS Ck 1S OSE a Boo 98) 14,886) 10,601 
8,8751210,0571115,1641 8, Totall 28.9371 24,988] 2481 31,6281 21,048 


Summary—Whole City, 
President, 1928. | Governor, 1928. 


Smith, Hoover, | Thomas, Roosevelt, Ottinger, | ee : 
Dem. Rep. Soc. Dem. Rep. ss 
317,227 186,396 15,076 316,385 
232,709 98,590 8,875 210,057 

4,394 245,623 24,888 375,379 
184,640 158,505 1,886 201,768 

28,937 24,988 248 31,628 


SIREN Vignes ath een « 714,102 50,973 1,135,217 728,712 


ee aaa _ OTHER CITY TOTALS IN 1928 ELECTION. : ‘ 
 __President—Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,764; Foster, } Workers, 9,058. cat 


_ Workers, 9,240. Borough Pres, (Queens)—Patten, Dem., 164,405, 
Governot—Corregon, Soc. Lab., 2,725; Dunne, | Harvey, Rep., and Indep., 168,842. j 
it 1 


NEW YORK CITY—PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1924. 
President. Governor. 


La Follette. 


Progr. | Total 


- 190,871) 183,238] 40,230] 46,434] 86,664] 124,813 
236,877) 158,913) 48,840] 51,906] 100,746] 163,135 
79,562} 72 31,608 62,202) 45,288 
100,793 2 10,899 28,210) 70,880 
18,008 1,447 2 3,705] 13,859 


‘Total. ..| 626,111] 489,172| 133,0241 148,503| 281,527| 417,975] 936,941 
President (1924)—Johns, Soc. Lab., 2,223; Foster, Communist, 5,371. | 


Si ae 150,194 VOTERS QUALIFIED IN 1928 IN NEW YORK STATE BY LITHRACY TEST. 

. . _ Total certificates issued, by years—(1924) 64,024; 
ve, ten 33,956; (1926) 37,000; (1927) 48,605; (1928) 
ee 
rane 


(0,194. . 
Women receiving certificates—(1924) 15,540; 
ae at 8,496; (1926) 8,976; (1927) 12,768; (1928) holding 


2 Another 1929 Act ami 
Moma Men receiving certificates—(1924) 48,574; (1925) 
_ -—-25,460; (1926) 28,024; (1927) 37,837; (1928) 93,845. 
ee The above figures concern only the literacy tests. 
\ eed around election time 

‘ yw x 


4 
. 


Election Returns~-New York. 895 
NEW YORK=-PRESIDENT AND COVERNOR, 1924. _ . 
PRESIDENT, 1924. GOVERNOR, 1924. 
ie a ‘Theodore 
3 COUNTIES. tage oes La Foll- | La Foll-| Johns, | Foster, Roose- | Norman 
ette, ette, Soc.-. |Workers. smith, velt, |Thomas, 
Prog. Soc. Labor. Dem Rep. oc. 
3,044 71 41) 49,483) 42,276 586 
381 24 12 3,201 12, 503 547 
30,594 598 1,391} 159,005 45,28 11,635 
1,185 133 12,827 27,379 7 
1,974 138 52 8,51 17,680 
107 9,476 16,700 708 
2,44 313 139 10,096 28,7. 1,982 
1,805 1 1 10,139 18,2 
31 3,803 11,536 154 
290 15 6,552 6,893 9 
215 39 12 6,512 9,985 189 
238 34 8 2,876 9,621 246 
405 12 7 4,2 13,003 80 
67 130 44) 12,360} 20,545 9 
9,273 1,969 619 78,200} 102,017 bh B64 
210 5 3,751 7,56 
322 5 6] « 6,111 8,193 53 
341 47 36 5,283] 10,814 428 
176 38 6 4,112} 10,862 641 
219 25 6 4,377 7,462 248 
31 2 1 790 S96 1S Se ee 
356 66 2 8,87 14,588 524 
990 22 10,33: 19,698 389 
51,906 652 1,630] 314,540] 163,135} 17,869 
? 3,27 5,651 
259 28 13 4,506 10,169 320 
351 55 2 4,164| 11,423 
7,743 957 377 55,751 70,024 7,104 
5. 27 8,4 11,739 
1 23,8 39,427 
46,434 724 1,859] 326,753} 124,81 12,652 
168 12,433 4,050 fe 
1,204 94 113 27,688 33,47 1,413 
3,107 338 6} 40,624] 58,486 2,613 
7 13 7,094 14,929 656 
1,048 138 40| 14,262] . 27,244 1,288 
1 32 3,00) 8,333 
716 68 28] 10,275} 17,742 381 
420) 52 11 5,811 14,975 321 
1,956 3,488 
17,311 217 113,599 70,880 2,436 
ma 263 138 26,233 28,154 1,010 
1.258 3 23,044 13,859 Y 
658 66 27 8,035 10,836 
7 44 28 9,564 21,349 §12 
862 14 10,420 15,886 299 
1,330 218 16,395 21,386 1,772. 
6 ,213 6,213 
7 4 1668 4,359 
177 1 11 3,459 6,563 266 
1,020 216 46 9,378 2, 915 
1,183 177 53| 15,380] 28,587 1,206 
9 19 5,565 7394 425 
276 18 2,519 7,886. 179 
189 15 22 4,327| 11,616 186 
1,132 36 40 11,796 i 378 
275 45 2 5,269 8,5 7 
go | Talo] Bap 
_ Wayne...... 7 7 x 
a wrastchester 2,942 871 8] 56,23 70,343 5,843 
‘wyoming 386 2 3.2831 9,86 
rien 112 10 3] 1,602 24. 61 


950,796/1,820,058| 268,510! 198, ~ 9,928 8,228!'1,627,111)1,518,552 | 99,854 99,854 


EA IRIE acest) 
Gov' —C orkers’ Party, 7,813; Passonno, Soc.-Lab., 4,923. 
Rarvenor {1922)—Smith, ‘Dem. 1,397,663; Milles, Rep., 1, 611, 755; Cassidy, Soc., 99,944; Cassidy, 


Farm.-Lab., 6,888; Hinds, Proh., 498. 

REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK STATE, 1924, 1928. 

; ‘ Dyer, eat 0 We ae se 
2 Counties. 1924. 1928. Counties. 1924. 1928. Counties. 1924. 1928.6 
See ee es eee... SSS ed ee 


31,769| 35,574||Richmond..... 39,653) 55,988 
43,900] _47,499||Rockland...... 28,735) 32,503 


0) oh 
400 9.5401|\Wyoming...... 18,838} 19,233 
199'031 031] 356,183||/Yates........- 12,043) 11,334 
62,223| 70,138 bes pene font ag 


+. 


ee 
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NEW YORK STATE—PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR, 1920. 


President, 1920. - Governor, 1920. 
AER (hey WE a) aie el ciate SEN ATL 
sa ease S, J Di a Le a Ey, 
Counties, Cox, | Hard- | Debs, | Wat- | Chris- a Can- omp- - 
Dem. ing, Soc. | kins, | tensen, Smith, | Miller, | non, son, lone, 
eb Pron. | F-L."|| Dem. | Rep.’ | Soc. | Prob. | Fs. 
Alban: veveses | 28,876] 48,750) 1,438 244 118 37,572 39,057 967 761 J21 
Aloeany, 2. Le Beem 2,799 10,898 513 441 22 , 10,428) 495) 588 30 
Bronx.... 45,741) 106,000] 32,923 214) 1,949 105,301 43,390) 25,585 10, 100, 
Broome..... 623 = ai aay oe te 107 
ugus 481 : +95) 
Gree tea es 191 33 6.990} 14,53 566 343 
Cheutengus 869 62 8,380] 25,254) 2,705 1,176 108 
emung 633 46 9,062 15,143 325 83 
Chenango 282 14 3,197 9,86 53 293 36 
@linton, 0.10.7.» 166 11 4,800 7,536 36 223 11 
Columbia. 95 15 5,613 8,763 188 268) 48 
Cortland 218 2,929 8,883 99 256 
Delaware 269 2 4,171 10,895 112 392) 104 
Dutchess 16 ci 12,022 18,212 310; 129 
IG hops oie sits 1,430) 521 62,315 82,730) 12,222 1,947 
LOTT ES SRE eee 2,822 7,660 g 37 
Franklin. . 178 12 543 8,413 102 26 
Fulton 436 35 4,036 9,863 800 588. 36 
Genesee 152 13 2,831 9,081 499) 298 25 
Greene . 160 20 3,546 6,062 236 2 42 
Hamilton 4 2 614 674 5 
Herkimer 264 25 7,786 12,629 683 344 39 
Jefferson........ 406 510 8,753 20,223 530 
Ry as tLe oi 733| 3,473 244,697) 154,078] 34,535 3,030} 21,452 
MOR WIS ak lelay a 0 76 10 Qu, 5,444 9 
Livingston 192 17 3,913 9,094 446 290 19 
Madison........ 79 5 230 182 22 3,963 10,374 186 299 21 
Monroe...,..... | 28,523 73,809} 11,089) 1,324 678 38,280}. 64,871] 9,883 2,383 824 
Montgomery p 76 134 26 2 11,390 394 225 46 
Ree Sa 155 182 15,282 24,504 25 49. 1,044 
New York 463) 7,079 268,316] 136,580] 34,223 1,117) 19,852 
Niagara 380 104 18,202} 1,629 1,67: 9 
Oneida 41 vi 19,744 32,181] 2,038 89 
Onondaga. 640 163 29,493 51,406) 4,043 1,173 132 
ntario 186 24 5,849) 164 902 
Orange 292 93 12,598} 21,618} 1,457 616 285 
Orleans 176 30 87 7.793 598 319) 41 
QOBWERO......5.. 474 36 8,955 16,360 443 665 47 
Otsego 391 36 751 11,646 537 82 
Putnam 2 1,669) 2,858) 17 7 1 
QUCENE. ka ss. 142} 1,204 75,938] 45,140) 4,361 741| 8,651 
Rensselaer. , 278 116 23,774 25,451) 1,526 434 
Richmond 111 170 15,352 10,541 426 2: 
Rockland 80 67 6,817 8,874 388) 219 281 
St. Lawrence. . 282 5 8,023 325 325 
Saratoga, K ‘90 73 9,038) 13,239 210 575 29 
. Schenectady \ ae) 19,208) 4,941 509 66. 12,177 16,255} 4,068 1 
Schoharie....... 697 5.572 30 215 12 99 


1,261,812/1,335,878] 159,804 


UNITED STATES SENATOR, 1920. 
Panken, Soc., 208,155; Boole, Proh., 159,632; Schneiderman, Farm.Lab., 27,934, 


Wads- Wads- 
1, Counties. Walker, | worth, Counties. Walker, | worth, Counties. Walker, worn 
D Ri Dem." | Rep.’ ~ 


4 ; em. ep. Dem. Rep. 
Albany........| 31,015 6.530] 10,958||Richmond..... 
ae BD init a ed ,264 
BODES vaneh 7 i 153,263 
Broome....... 11,814 i) 
Cattaraugus. . 6,473 3)266 
veeett :479 1583 (064 
Chautauqua 6,527 29,078 
hemung. 8,121 5,873 023 
Chenango 3,703 9,821 ‘ 162)" 
Clinton.. 560 171,351| 197;974||Suffolk.. 2.1212 ; 
Columbia, ,048 TAT 6,285 
Cortland.. ; 2,684 16,740 4.318 
Delaware...... 591 26,488 > 6,418 
Dutchess. ... 91646 ,62 14.775 
BORO. Soar 5' yas eas 10,637 613 
Ku A 2,142 ¥ 
Franklin... 2. 3,239 kat io! 
MwWltony heen 3,206 5,910 65, 
Genesee....... 2,479 1,293 7. 
Greene... ... 3,415 52,125 2 4) 
Hamilton...... 21/396 ae 


oc “ee z ing _ ‘é 


ag hd . ~) 
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a a aa ee 
“ NEW YORK CITY—MAYOR, COMPTROLLER, PRES. ALD. 1929. 
MANHATTAN. 
President Board 
Mayor. Comptroller. of Aldermen. 
BSE Batre nese eaetaes la EE Se 
Walker. | Guartis. | Thomas |xiemt. | Berry. | ar Sal Tia’ | Mokes bates 
x . = ‘<i ‘on. aimon.| mus. cee. oler. 
A.D. Dem. Rep. Soc. Sq. D.| Dem Rep. Soc. |Sq.D.} Dem. Rep. 
01 20 11,753 2,614 16 11,774 2,568 
327 695 37 9 3,487 449 29 F 716 
92 1,066 41 13,148 2,925 548 20 13,238 2,912 
168 739 20 9,959 1,248 379 16 i 1,207 
2,34) 60: 13,360 2,240 324 36 13,282 2,309 
4,385 2,018 101 8 4,916 | 1,244 125 6,8 4,867 
a 595 2,73: 77 12,835 5,623 92. 7 12, 5,365 
154 1,622 43 6,721 3,017 | 1,055 31 6,762 2,940 
210 3,125 60 13,183 5,508 1,159 33 13,477 5,143 
49 +227 63 RiyP4 5,231 34 8,472 5,046 
684 2,135 60 12,218 4,415 878 31 12,347 4,236 
471 207 27 801 3,497 592 13 3,902 3,521 
824 1,797 52 8,91 4,148 769 28 9,0. 4, 
105 1,247 27 12,380 2,784 701 18 12,420 2,740 
187 2,796 54 8,720 6,750 812 20 9,451 206 
684 »296 29 12,343 2,702 770 25 12,388 2,667 
314 761 21 6, 2,190 14 6,228 109 
234 987 52 8,156 6,437 688 49 8,173 6,382 
193 893 52 5,238 5,358 601 49 5,323 5,385 
080 573 33 7 3,627 31 5,629 i 
693 1,281 50 6,370 6,233 675 32 6,356 6,177 
464 1,717 60 a 4,995 24 9,028 4,910 
6,393 4,633 80 21,188 7,4 1,973 32 21,622 ri 


*  Totals...} 232,167 91,600 38,991 | 1,121 ' 235,759 97,385 | 17,572 776 | 237,744 95,557 
I 
THE BRONX. 


Be ry — mau ere yr a= yr mr ye ye 
14 3,918 2,009 85 | 14,283 8,394 | 1,180 47 | 14,437 3,693. 
30,036 8,582 7,492 157 | 31,043 9,159 | 4/320 93 |. 31/433 8'756 
10,247 2711 3,149 33 | 10,552 2/592 | 2/069 96 | 10/676 2/420 
i 91663 2)111 é 51 9/919 06 11944 32 | 10/045 1/990 
2 10,547 2'642 4154 33 | 10,748 2'548 | 2/909 53 | 10/969 2'375 
34°777 | 15,545 6.958 | 209] 36,732 | 13,702 | 4373 | 119] 37/645 "994 
10,253 5,219 3.676 53 | 10,731 4:73 2'6 11,025 4'359 
:| 40,471 | 12/306 2 223 | 42/566 | 13,030] 4609] 110 | 43/146] 19'534 
160,111 | 53,034 | 39,601 | 884 | 166,574 | 56,225 | 24,046 | 594,| 169,387 ' 50,294 
4 BROOKLYN. 
336 1,249 37 7,075 3,654 408 13 7,212 3,546 
32715 1136 10,592 | 250| 34,011 | 12/217] 6.280] 131] 34'157] 492'111 
é "648 "063 455 42 6,665 1,697 249 23 6,939 1.778 
8,058 3,471 1,695 36 8,245 31445 991 28 8,336 350 
10,149 5.475 1557 | 142 | 13/072 6,246 634 62} 10/108 6,350 
6,997 3,407 2:767 66 733 3/95 1,440 34 : 3/915 
9/480 3,317 "843 3/076 1 26 9,378 "187 
fe 3,074 488 33 81493 2'579 257 11 8)529 2'643 
24/248 | 12/958 5,032 | 204 | 26.297] 13/943] 2,541] 128] 25/958 | 13’289 
: 1666 | 108] 10,026 5,778 61 42} 10,114 ‘ 
"688 5,952 2; 134 | 13,198 6.8 1,154 38 | 13/248 6,841 
14,022 4.802 1 115 | 14/245 5,521 762 41} 14/183 : 
1324 3,696 730 37 226 3/108 511 23 : ; 
5,867 3}557 1,948 57 6,251 3,165 | 1,407 32 1274 3,133 
A 3) 9'299 42 8,674 2, 10 8,690 2,199 
23,709 | 13,557 8.470 | 141 5,516 12,968 5,549 88 25,870 | 12/033 
7 i 1,672 i ; ; i 
ie i 000 186 | 25,197 9'277 | 5,669 167 | 25,452 91450 
*reor | asia | Yoos| 32] “Bios | 3.334 21 3) 
766 1900 | 167 | 12,545 7,288 75 43 | 12:408 64 
18,489 9,355 5573 | 224) 18,747] 11,766| 1,974 88 | 20; 11/836 
15,170 8/659 5,099 | 102 1,564 9,044 | 3,251 39 | 15,750 9,234 
: 3/362 2/450 24 5,432 2/983 | 1,952 29 5,397 2/851 


¥, * 


‘Totals 282,072 | 133,067 68,358 | 2,301 |} 292,616 | 140,891 | 38,302 | 1,134 | 293,717 | 139,463 
Tt a SESS 
QUEENS. 


30,443 16,107 2,139 87 16,623 

3970 309 18,072 10,312 1,099 45 10,921 

24,761 | 1,407 | 164,235 | 81,901 9,058 496 84,601 
RICHMOND. 

1,699 7,041 517 45 14,239 7,283 

1521 169 / 12,705 7,445 573 49 12,261 7.764 

3,220 283 ' 27,456 14,486 1,090 94! 26,700 75,029 


600) 38,991 
33'034 39,501 


140 

84,601 

4 15,029 

368,384 | 174,931 386,640 | 390,938 | 90,068 | 3,094 | 890,655 | 385,514 


; Berry’s plurality, 495,702; McKee’s plurality, 


- 
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NEW YORK CITY—VOTE FOR MAYOR, 1897-1925. 


: 1897. 1901. 
Git | saniat, || sh Lo ord “ 

BorovcH: Van sen” Tracy, | Citi- | Sanial, ep- A ord, 

; W: cS f' Ri zens’ Soe. ard, |Fusion.| Soc. 

= 8 rom Union. | Lab Dem. Dem. 


55,834| 77,210} 9,796|| 56,631] 162,298) 6,409 
aeere 65,656] ~3,593|| 88,858] 114,625 se 3 


Queens. 9,275 5,639} 5,876 921||. 13°679] 13,118 
Richmond. 5 oe? 583| 2,779| 2,798 157 6,009] 6,772 
Total, City. ...'233,997| 21,693! 101,863! 151,540| 14,4671! 265,177| 296,813! 9,834 
1903. 1905. 
M Lo nan, |Hunter,|Mexee,|| Me- | 1vins, [Hearst 
a BOROUGH. Cc iW, man, unter,| Me. - % 
f Clellan,| Fusion .| Soc. Soc. Proh. ||Clellan,}] Rep. |M.O.L. 
i Den. Dem. Lab. Dem. 
Manhattan & Bronx] 188,681) 132,178] 11,318} 3,540 376] | 140,264| 64,280) 123,292 
Brechiya Nieves, elses 102,569 101,251 4,529 1,411 396|| 68,788) 61,192} 84,835 
Queens). ns... oe. 17,074 11,960 976 178 47|| 13,228 7,213) 13,706 
Richmond......... ‘ ,697 133 76 50 Bt 4! 4 
Total, City... .|314,7821 252,086! 16,956] 5,195 869|! 228,407! 137,184| 224,920 
1909 1913 
Ban- 
r BoRovGH. Gay- | nard, |Hearst,} Cas- |Hunter,||McCall,| Mit- | Russell, 
nor, Rep. Cly. sidy, Soc. Dem. chel, Soc. 
& Dem. |Fusion.} All. Soe. Lab. Fusion. 
he 6,811 813 sy ae 178,224] 17,383 
Pt t 3,874 36 137,074 se 
! 1,004 56 20; bor 34,279} 2,86 
=) 79 18 6,883; 8,604 249 


; Total, City. .. «| 250,378] 177,304( 154,187! 11,168 1,256!| 233,919! 358,181' 32,057 1,647 1,213 
. 1917 1921. 
is Borovas. Ben- Mit- Hill- Cur- Pan- De 
Hylan, | nett, chel, quit, Hylan, ran, ken, ‘unt, 
Dem. Rep. Fusion .| Soe. Dem Rep. Soc. |F.-Lab. 
Manhattan........ 113,728| 13,230) 66,748) 51,176|| 261,452| 124,253] 28,756 321 
1 DODX.: 5... VT 8 41.546] 5,576| 19,247] 30,374/| 118,235] 34/919} 21,255 13. 
Brooklyn.......... 114,487] 29,748} 52,921] 48,880 143} 128,259] 29, 395 
Queens...........-] 35,399) 5,916], 13,641] .13,477/| 87,676) 36,415) 2,741 88 
val Richmond....:....] 8,850} 1,968] 2,940) 1,425/| 22,741] 9, ae 
. Total, City... -1313,956! 56,4381 155,497| 145,332|! 750,247] 332,846] 82,607! 1 313,956! 56,438| 155,497| 145,332|| 750,247| 332,846) 82,607! 1,008! 1,040! 1,01: 


Le St VOTE FOR MAYOR AND CITY COMPTROLLER, 1925. 


oy =» M ayer roller 
Pole} (Gen. Election). Mayor (Primary). lection) 
re? ie sot en Walker,| Water-\Thomas|Walker,] Hylan,) Lyons,| Ben- | Water-|B Finegan 
; % 4 or = an,| Lyo! n= ater-| Berry, . 
af oe Dem. jman,R.| Soc. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep. |nett,JR.}/man,R. ‘Dem Rep. 
4 eee GAs chk ae. 247,079] 98,617] 9,842/102,835) 27,802] 5,018} 1,040 100,151 
ae ayeYaateteVehclsis, «e%)'s As 131,226] 39,615] 11,133] 45,308 21/228 21638 44 37,963 
Benak ORS: Sk, oar 030] 188.060) 16.808) 5-673) GOIS) Gaus) 2.086) 49:450)2821745) 138,788 
EAUes OA ee ee A ne 5 6 13,304/101,87: 
Piphmond: Meuse s sin vic] 22,020) 10,794 207] °6,321) 12,197 "252 98} 2,269 308 75783 
Total, (OSU nee 748,6871346,564! 39,574/248,3381154,204| 16,504! 4,3771115,3461722,045 343,939 


In the general election for Mayor in 1925, Brandon, Soc. Lab., got 1,643 votes; Trac ‘omm 
Land, 252; Fisher, Progressive, 1,498; Scattering, 986; blank ballots, tL. 363; void ballots, Fe Gor onweat) 


; REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Borough, 1920. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. }+°1929. 


; Manhattan: Males 320,943 280,553} 254,870] 317,184) 255,635] 260,736] 237,300] 329, - 
a 1 182,877} 140,671 1231163 183,040] 132,051] 138,752) 121,941 disse Ta3'387 
503,820) 421,224) 378,033] 300,224) 387,686] 399,488] 359/241| 548,112 398,679 


1 26,814 117,394) 114,571) 150,221) 134,411] 147,509] 143,175} 223,088 
bee 57,577| 54,688) 82,46, 65,304] 73,058] 66,929] 135, 180 Me Bu 
1991358 174,971| 169,259] 232,684] 199,715} 220,567| 210,104| 358/228 280,451 


312,863] 282,826] 268,083] 339,639) 291,875} 314,006] 299,899] 4: 
182,063) 139,579| 125,682] 188)886| 142/602] 156,287 145,372 Bra gat ise, ay 
409,926] 422,405) 393,765) 528,525] 434/477] 470,293] 445/271 710,098] 537,29 


Queens: Males....| 91,902] 86, 903 89,618] 125,789] 115,407] 133,852] 133,444 

Pemales.......| 53,204] 41/951] 43'117] _73°131| 60/424 F540 72,783 isrzea| ie ise 
Total....,...--| 145,106} 128,854] 132/735] 198'920| 175,831 207,902| 206,227} 365,073 289, 300 
Richmond: Males.| 19,969] 21,311] 20,810] 25,085|' 23,6061 24,8 

Females....... 10,367] 11,077] 10/414 14/568] 12’804| 13% 635 ee "380 Beptyt 7305 
MOtGL Pecies: 30,336, 32\388| 21,224] 39/653} 36,410| 38,475] 391402 55,994| 47308 
Whole City: Males} 872,491] 788,987| 747,952] 957,918] $20,934| 880,953 369 
Females....... 501,055] 390,885] 357,064} 542/088) 413/185] 455,772 241005 1385 308 eget | 
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PARTY ENROLMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 
NEW YORK CITY—MAYOR AND COMPTROLLER, 1925. BY ASSEMBLY DISTRICTS. 


MANHATTAN. BROOKLYN. 
Mayor. Comptroller. Mayor. Comptroller. 
Ass. | Walker; Water-|Thom /Berry, ; Fine- | Solo- Ass. | Walker| Water-|Thom-| Berry, , Fine- } Solo- 
Dist. | Dem. | man, as, Dem.} _gan,) man,/} Dist.| Dem. | man, as, Dem. | gan, | man, 
Rep. | Soc. Rep. | Soc. Rep. | Soc. Rep. | Soc. ; 
1,567; 306] 13,203} 1,721] 359/| 1 8,190| 4,431} 155] 7,790] 4,166] 120 d 
1,770} 214) 9,751) 1,869] ~233]] 2 19,562} 9,842! 2,190] 18687] 9,619] 2,686 Ee 
3,126) 171] 14911] 31295] 145]) 3 7,082| 1,707) ° 81] 7,027] 15720] "| 84 
- 1,207| 220] 10/145} 15196] 234// 4 91100] 2'945| 471} 8/298] 3/264] 783 
2,553/ 106] 14/020) 2/603] 101/| 5 9,345} $)104| 284! 9,084] 8/011] 310 
4,142| 882) 6,684]. 4516] 1,013|| 6 7,458] 4,059] 1,369] 6,27: 516] 1,521 
7,562| 234] 91683) 71596] ‘328|| 7 8,474| 3/300) (131) 8/530| 2/975 
2'052| $837| 7:138} 2,178] 941]| § 7,757|, 2.647| 66] 7326) 2:884 
7,248] 330] 10,976} 7/452) 287|| 9... .] 17,198] 10,228] /677| 17,109] 9.841] 753 
6,656} 251) 7,501) 6.706] 175!| 10...-| 10/059] -7:621| 162] 9/837] 7'503] 145 | 
6,358| 311| 11/074] 6,223} 311|| 11...-} 12/025} 9/048] 151] 11/787] 8,893] 307 
3:014| 293] 16/380) 3,056] 296|| 12...:| 12/219] 7/341] 319] 12/070] 1,258) 352 
5,150| 303] 8.668) 5,136) 292|| 12....| 5,887] 27343! 471] 4'707| 3/205] 59 
3,214] 450) 13,097) ~3,186 2|| 14....] 6981] 13977] 896] 5,991] 2/337) 1,147 
8'948) 712) 8,325] 8877] 657|| 15....] 8,747] 27632] 93] | 81134! 2/9) 
3,364 670] 13.953] 3,393] _662|| 16....] 17,620] 6,151] 1,788] 16 6,154] 2,122 
1/801} 897| 7.958] 1,895) 1 072|| 17 815 8,041] °525| 8/333] 7/586] 537 A 
3,471| 697) 9,901) 3,565] 76 8) 
4,976] 292] £1829) 4,997 2 3 
2/031] 289} 7050) 2,146 9; 
4.952] 156, 6,222) 5,102 3 
4,817| 158| 9,078] 4.880 
; 81628| 610) 15,777) 8,689 , 
Tot.. |247,079| 98,617! 9,482|237,206'100,151!10,014|| Tot. . |244,029'139,060! 16,809|232,745|138,753120,293 
QUEENS. 
BRONX. fa ee 
4h 1 15,597; 4,266) 303) 15,811] 4,583; 284 : 
A Lis 3,806) 913) 15,467) 3,502) 985}| 2 14/432] 5,566] 281| 14:216| 5,573} 256 
ae "498| 1,632] 22'801| 6,958] 2,083|| 3 17,8221) 07 291| 17/491| 75176] 296 
3. 2'360| 1,411} 10,387] 2270} 1; 4 "168) 18,578| 380) 20,583] 17,629] 319 
4 2;012| 1,853] 8/989] 1:799] 2'307|| 5 21'563| 13,204] 434! 21/323] 13/745] 505 
5 2'491| 17864| 10,491] 2'404/ 2'223|| 6.°°"| 12° 9'667| 298] 12/142] 9, 269 . 
6 6,327| 650] 17/498] 5:703| 6 H Basi acs 
pel... ,840} 2,827] 1,687 10,696) 2,594 1,741 ||'Tot.. .!103,629| 58,478! 1,9431101,879! 57,225! 1,987 
> 8....| 28,465] 12,265) 1,039) 28,05 750] 1, RiGEMTOREE “i 
963 112,858 j 
Tot..!131,226! 39,615]11,133|127,113! 37,963 “Se 2.346 5.394 mm 12.43 £870 7 
Eiieapallota on Mayor, 18:363; -void (ballots, ||'7--~~| 20-878). 9.400) |< B80), LCLE pee ee mee 
10,530. Tot..! 22,724! 10,794] 207) 28,1021 9,838! 198 
z { 
<i AtG o[.. i. .:540).. 5. 1. 1928-1929. bs! ? 
: i, 
Democrats, t Republicans. Socalists. ’ 
Males. | Females.; Total. | Males. | Females.} Total. | Males. | Females.) Total. 
~ 211,682 n 332,646] 84,933|| 77,626] 162,559] 1,920 1,74| 3,094 
150.478 ey'768| 247'243 fo;seo|| 351204 73,849]  2'391) 1,866] 4,257 
279'636| 153,712) 433,348] 123,754] 102,512) 226,266) 3,627; 2,465} 6,092 
130,8 114] 214/978! 61,181 i 122/838 6 8 
23'242| 13,966] 37,203 "814) 8,393] 16, 5 
304,809! 460,524(1,265,423| 319,237| 282,482| 601,7191 8,636| 5,821] 14,457 
1927-1928. a 
40] 234,613] 55,159) 38,755} 93,914) 2,041) 1,058) 3,099 
167948 Tebea 154/202] 22°731| 14,173] 36,904] 2,086 1,502 25 
45, : ‘ : ; 
Taras] -91490| 29;288| 4.701] 4,047|8,748| 59 25) "sats Se 
580,486| 257,669| $38,155| 199,646! 134,970| 334,616] 8,066! 4,967] _ 13,033 
rai 1926-1927. - 
Neen Spee Retabet oe 289 EN Le a eee 
5 81,411) 254,260] 62,739) 44,658] 107,397) 2,065) 1,213) 3,278 
Tose4e 49'237| 157,881} 24,483] 16,157] 40,640 2271 1,665 3,936 ; 
200,586| 86,494] 287,080} 92,079] 59,574) 151,653 1298 eye 0.529 
921474] 45,320] 137,794] 34,468} 25,394/ 59,862 50 ‘ re . 
19'570| 9,189] 28,759] 4,372) 3,936) 8,308 5 | 
594,123! 271,6511 (865,774! 218,141! 149,719! 367,860| 8,180] —_5,377| 18,557 


1925-1926. 


303) 108,092) 2,094) 1,227) 8,321 
ae $3393 40,320) 1,896] 1,463) 3,3 
7 : 


fel arote ee) Fae) He Ae 
, :099 A 
S2530 73038 7,995 44 21 


219,2501 145,317| 364,507| 7,1561 4,788] 11,943 


1928. 1924. 
UNTS. Cool- La 
ca Hoover,| Smith,| Davis, | idge, | Fol’te, 
; Rep. | Dem. | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. 

Alamance..} 6,810} 4,260) 4,859) 3,217 93 
Alexander..| 2,605) 1.722) 2,291| 2,437 20 
Alleghany..} 1,368} 1.414 ,643|} 1,234 6 
Anson..... 726) 2,947) 2,372 225 25 
Ashe.......] 4,337] 3,458 ,333| 3,952 3 
Avery.... 3,273 390 357) 2,189 14 
Beaufort 2,521] 3,533} 3,048} 1,502 93 
Bertie. . 374| 2,000) 1,785 159 5 
Bladen.....) 1,911] 1,552) 1,551 786 23 
Bunvombe..| 10°00] 12°408| 10/008| 6285] 467 

Buncombe, .| 16,590] 12,405 OF 1285 
A 2,881| 4,137] 3,190}... .... 
An 548] 4,869) 4,449) 3,510 189 
Caldwell 2,291] 3,348] 2,503 26 
Camden, 624 436, 132 9 
Carteret’... 2,045] 2,261] 1,854 15 
Caswell. ... 749 936) 1,075 467 4 
Catawba... 7,556] 4,916) 5,754] 5,998 167 
Chatham...| 3,318} 2,680) 3,446] 2,7. 15 
Cherokee. . 3,239} 1,911 +742] 2,314 23 
Chowan.... 352 936 714 98 5 
.0) EN See 1,106 903 953 09% 18 
Cleveland .-| 4,766] 4,914] 3,749) 1,743 37 
Columbus..} 3,533] 2,854| 2,757) 1,629 26 
Craven.....) 2,237] 2,494) 2,942 325 44 
Cumberland] 3,534] 3,297) 2,923] 1,372 37 

Currituck .. 166] 1,253 670 52 

D. x : 883 826 629 

5,220) 6,507} 6,227 

1,085} 1,795] 2,672 

2,647) 2,924) 1,542 

4,482} 4,837] 3,093 

4,184| 2,274 171 

6,639| 7,404) 5,315 

2,831 1,991 302 

6,702} 6,554] 3,566 

572 679 215) 

963 841 907 

2,962! 2,220 461 

1,181 ll 182 

9,872| 8,304) 6,822 

4,882] 3,232 268 

3,554 ,296] 2,895 
4,173] 4,582] 2,440 8 
3,149] 3,00’ 3,548 48 
1,030 932 164 3 
1,154) 1,146 141 4 
590 6 305 16 
4,836| 6,449) 3,565 1386 
wy 8,612] 3,171) 3,1 2,788 17 
Jobnston...| 7/696] 5,041! 4.656! 4.910 23 


Governor (1928)—Gardner, Dem., 362,009; Seawell, Rep, 289,415. 
North Caioline: voters in 1928 flxed regular session salary of members of the Legislature at $600, with 


extra pay per day for extra sessions. 
Pres. (1924) Faris, Proh., 13. 


U. 8. Senator (1926)—Overman, Dem., 218, enna tie Rep.; 
ni 


Lae aces (1924)—-McLean, Dem. 294) 441; 
. 8. Senator (1924)—Simmons, Dem:, 295,404; 


vee eree as Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, 
1876 Pibeos se Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 


ne sorsen) PeHOODE, Dem., oe Garfield, 
8,874 Weaver, Greenbac 
1884 84 Bren.) Cleveland Dem., 142, 400% Blaine, Rep., 
St. John., Proh, 
1888 ‘(Pres.) Cleveland, em., 148,336; Harrison 
,784; Fisk, Proh,, 2,789; Streeter, United 


1892 (Bres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harrison, 
B» 100,565; Weaver, People's, 44,732; Bidwell, 


1896 (Free. Dem; and People's, Populist . 
baler Nat'l (Gold) Dem. f 78 Ni aS 

ne Rep, 1 43; ai 
1900 (Pres. Bryan, Dem 
133,081; Woo ley, Proh., 


Proh., 681. 
Rie Mokiniey, Rep., 


Gaemnivons OF NORTH CAROLINA SINCE 1836. 4 ; 


R, B. Dudley, Ag36: J. M. Morehead, 1841; W.A. 
Graham, 1845; “Charles Manly, 1849; D. Reid, 
1851; Warren 4 Winslow, 1854; ‘Thomas rade, 1855; 
John’ W. Ellis, 1859. 
wr enry, I. isk 1861; Zebulon B Vance, 1 1862; 
olden, 1865; Jonathan Work, 1866; 'W. W. 
Ng ot tg 


pice, 1868. 

R. Caldwell, 1870; C. H. 
abha, 1877; T. J. Jarvis, 1879; cales, tiss: 
D. G. re age Thomas M, Holt, 1891: Elias 
Carr, 1893; L. Russell, 1897. 


Election Returns—North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


Whitener, Rep., 184,398. 
PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Macon.. 


MOHD 
wn 
oreo 


Randolph. . 
Richmond. . 


ho boo Pee Re 
per fad) 
rr) 


Washington 
Watauga.. 
Wayne.. 


Totals .. .'348,9921287,078/284,270}191,753 


Rep., isp, hel 


1904 (Pres, cm .), Parker, Dem., 124, 121; Roosevelt, Rep., 
82,625; Swallow, Proh., -"Debs, Soc., 124. 

1908 (Eres). Bryan, Dem., "136,995; ‘Taft, Rep., 
114,937; Debs, Ego 378. 

1912 Gores. Dem., 144,507; Taft, pe 
29,139: Roosevelt, "Prog., 69, 130; Debs., Soc 4 

1912 (Gov), Craig, Dem., 149,975; Bone, e. 4 
43,625; Meares, Ind., 49,930. q 

1914 n.), Dem., 121,342; Rep., 87,101. 

1916 (Pres.) Wilson, Dem., 168/383; Hughes, Rep 


0,890; “Hanly, Proh., 53: Berger, Soc., 509. 
Bickett, Deém., 


1918 ww. S. Sen.), Dem., ae Pad as 93,697. 
. 3 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem BAT. di Rep., 
32,848; Watkins, Proh. ay ee Pi ra 

192 WU. 8. Sen.), Dem., io.bod: Be 838, 343, 

TOO. eg Motrison, Dem., 308. 1 1; a Rapala 


C. B.- Aycock, 1901; R. Glenn, 1905; W. w. 
Kitchin, 1909; ‘Locke Craig, 1913: Thomas W. 
Bickett, 1917; Cameron Morrison, 1921; Angus W. 
eee 1925: O. Max Gardner, 1929. 


orth Carolina, 1585-1587, was poe the Gover- 
nan of Virginia. who were appointed by. Sir Walter 


yay 
Then the colony was under oe 
1663-1728; under the 


Crown, 1728-1775; ruled by 
residents on the Provincial Gouncil, eee ae i 


ernors were elected by the Legislature, 1776-1835. 


167,761; Linney, Rep. : 


a | Election Returns—N orth Dakota. a OO 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1924. 11928. 1924, 
La COUNTIES. Cool- La 
idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, Hoover,| Smith,| idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, 
Dem. | Prog. Rep. {| Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
106} 1,045)/ Mercer... .. 971} 1,619 §22 70) 1,489 
346} 2,675|| Morton....| 2,881] 3,946] 2,377 265} 2,716 
246) 2,038]|Mountrail..| 2,354) 2,003} 1,354 130) 2,209 
32 1 aS er 1,697 175) 1,571 
221} 2,621 367 31 Perse 
67 7. 2,783 588} 1,341 
13: 1,376 1,160 157; 1,156 
379) 2,338 110 359) 1,505 
352) 3,769 1,862 303} 1,919 
539} 1,471 49 120) 1,247 
352 3,235) 769} 2,617 
91) 1,605 869) 137} 1,410 
190} 1,112 1,468 232 1,656 
101} 1,258 594) 49]. 1,069 
123} 1,695 777 58 407 
287 16 47 913 
140 2,130) 266| 1,808 
943) 3, 1,247 85! 1,029 
125) 1 3,952 463 52 
116; 1 1,173 223} 1,053 
128} 1 2,596 234) 1,752 
110} 1 2,837 917} 2,009 
221; 1 ,166 721 3,784 
29 1,644 138 1,917 
ayes 7 . 4 1,865 308} 2,859 
137| 1,661 Totals. . .|131,441/106,648} 94,931] 13,858] 89,922 
1941 2:718/I 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 842; Foster, Workers, 936. 
: U.S. pamates (Yoas —Frazier, Rep., 159,940; Burchard, Dem., 38,856; Knutsen, F.-Lab., 2,047. 
e Governor (1928)—Shafer, Rep., 131,193; Maddock, Dem., 100,205; Loesch, F.-Lab., 824. 
if State prohibition enforcement was upheld in 1928 when the people, 103,696 to 96,837, voted to keep 
i —, Tathe Sieg. Workers,” 370 
, s 24) — , Workers, 5 
he (1926)—Burchard, Dem., 13,519; Nye, Rep., 107,921; Stone, Ind., 9,738; Nelson, Ind., 


Bev. 8. 
eee aadihl PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
1892 (Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 29,555; Taft, Rep., 


Pres. Harri ., 17,506; Weaver, 23,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc.} 6.906, 

: ee eeone 23.700: Bidwell, ak 899. The Demo- | 1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 29,918; Rep., 48,583; Prog. 
Seen eee with the People’s Party: 1918 (eres), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep 

~ 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; ee Feels (Popu list), 3471. °° a ibd | 4 


53,471. 
_ _ 20,686; McKinley, Rep., 26.335. 1916 (Gov), Dem., 20,351; Rep., 87,665; Soc., 2,615. 


; Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, : : : 55; S907: : 
ei Ba.308; Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 1916 he Sen.), Dem, 40,988; Rep. 57,714; Soc., 
are 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep., 


; (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep., 160,072; Debs, Soc., 8.389. 

1905 a5: Eoeiiow, Proh., seth aee zoe aah 1920 (Goy.), Dem.-Ind., 112,488; Rep.-Non-Partisan, 
< 32, ‘aft, D., p le 

1908 080: Ci fe eat P53; ‘Debs, Soc, 3,421.” 1 1920 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 88,495; Rep.; 180,614. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 
(Incorporated Feb. 8, 1910; Chartered by Congress June 15, 1916.) 
Headquarters, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. Vice President—Milton A. McRae, Detroit; Mich. 


: Vice President—Charles C. Moore, San Fran- 
National Council Officers—Honorary President— | cisco, Cal.; Vice President—Bolton Smith, Memphis, 


_ Herbert Hoover;. Honorary Vice Prestdents—Calvin | Tepn esident—John Sherman Hoyt, N. Y. 
Coolidge, William H. Taft, Colin H. Livingstone, National Scout Commisstoner—Daniel Carter 
Daniel C. Beard, and W. G. McAdoo. Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; International Commtsstoner— 
~~ presidéent— Walter W. Head, Chicago; Vice Presi- | Mortimer L. Schiff; Treasurer—George D. Pratt. 
“dent—Mortimer L. Schiff, Oyster Bay, N. Y;. | Chtef Scout Executtve—James E. West. 


BOY SCOUT MEMBERSHIP AS OF JAN. 1, 1929. 
No. 


No. i 
Scouts || States. |Scouts, Scouts 
6,336 ||Idaho.. . . 

1/833 |Ill...... .|37,506 Minn... . {13,395 |N. C.....} 6,326 Texas... ./22,111] U.S..... 7,801 
4,407 Dp wae 
«+ (574,781 
Poe. Lone Se. | 14,361 

Erires J ieee’ Officers 
ie nots 4,367 Bt sats 75 | (men).. .|219,475 

Wis. Wyo..... 104 


é Gr'd tot.. 816,418 
included | (9) development of a Nationa] Committee on Health 
the extension of Sees Bee Tocal Coun- la Safety and the organization of local committees 
; (2) revision of Scout Requirements, so as to| on this subject; (10) extension of Scouting to include 
2ake them applicable to both boys in the country | direction for a vacation program for all Scouts. 
(3) publication of a Handbook for Harmon Foundation awards 52 Eagle Scouts 
ae development of the outdoor | seholarsbips annually. There was a “jamboree” of 
7 care in safety activities; (6):atten- | Scouts in England in 1929. A program is in effect 
ce at the National Training School for pro-| for younger boys from 8 to 11 years of age. _ 
t ut ers; (7) courses conducted There has been growth Sea Scouting; that 
~ for Volunteer leaders throughout the country; | branch of the Scout Program that deals with water 
{8} publication of Service Library for Scout Leaders; ' activities. 


i 


. aa ‘ 


902 Election Returns—Ohio. - 


I - 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1924. 1928. 
Cool- 
Smith, | Hoover, 
sae Dem. | Rep. 
2,858] | 9,602 
wan 13;607| 24,386 
tri 977| 78,435 
12767 2,527 5,222 
"695 26,928 48,341 
50) 5,468| 13,398 
16378 2:357 9,51 
3,616 2,661 : 
19,349 6,155 5,129 
43 5,86 16,063 296 
6,181 2.729 4.287| 3'742 
20,34 38,517 71,279) 21,860 
6,867 1,397 4, 2,072 
i“ Bs07 22 120 $709 
20,483 eth 5 ys 
5,896 140 More eas oe 
130,169 et ree Sssil shoe 
i! 3,894) 5,871] 4,539) 
6,731 2,709 3,185) 
7,689 4,756| 12,806] 2,994 
8,281 3,513 s 4,033 
"542 5,567 5,537| 4,795 
61,891 7,295) 18,468) 6,703 
4,951 6,062 11,179} 6,028 
4,325 5,834] 12,21 4,388 
3,375) 7,425 20,997] 5,532 
8,410 8,136] 13,369] 6,290 
8,997 5,448 5,975| 4,840) 
115,950) 23,840] 59, 12,544 
9,167 31,506] 78, 17,533 
7,112 9,110} 29,710} 4,007 
4, 6,805 % 5,566 
31855 2)386 5,876| 2,571 
6,845 5,089 7, 4,318 
4,086 1,559 2,810) 1,838) 
2/455 8,708] 2,406 
8,340 4,582| 12,767| 5,727 
5,977 4,825] 14,192] 6,023 
14:929 3,136 8 2,795 
1519 892||Wood...| 4,612 15,409] 3,291 
7,727) 2,208]; Wyand't| 3,024 5,7 3,271 
798: 1,078 


6.798 1, joc a | eer 
13,914) 2/418]| ‘Total. 1864,210 1,627,5461477,888 1,176,1301357,948 2 


a Pescara (1928)—Thomas, Soce., 8,683; Foster, Communist, 2,836; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,515; Varney, — 
(0) 556 


U. 8. Senator (1928)— (Short term)—Burton, Rep., 1,429,554; Hunt, Dem., 856,807. 

U. S. Senator (1928) (Full term)—Fess, Rep., 1,412,805; Truax, Dem., 908,952. 

Governor (1928)—Cooper, Rep., 1,355,526; Davy, Dem., 1,106,739. 

President (1924)—Wallace, Com.-Land, 1,246; Johns, Soe.-Labor, 3,025; Faris, Proh., 1,246. 


r ha ae (1926)—Donahey, Dem., 702, 733: Cooper, Rep., 685,957; Sharts, Soc.. 5,985: Storek, Soc. 
e: 


U. 8S. Senator (1926)—Pomerene, Dem., 623,221; Willis, Rep., 711,359; Goerke, Soc. Lab., 2,846. 


Governor (1924)—Donahey, Dem., 1,064, 981; Davis, Rep., 888,139; Allen, Com.-Land, ret ,776; Catlin, 
Soc,-Labor, 8,468. 


Governor (1922)—Donahey, Dem., 821,948; Thompson, Rep., 803,300. 
U. 8, Senator (1922)——Pomerene, Dem., 744,558; Fess, Rep., 794,159; Virginia D. Gree Tnd., 21,514. 


Ohio voters in 1926 rejected (743,313 to 405,152) Ohio voters, in 1922, rejected, 908,522 to 719,050, © 


@ proposed constitutional amendment to abolish & proposed constitutional amendment legalizing wine 
the State primary election system. and beer, 


dod soreness et 


“ 


PAST VOTE OF OHIO. 
1872 exe 1 BB BBS: Dem. and Lib., 244,321; [1905 (Gov.), Dem., 473,264; Rep., 430,617; Soc., 


Bene ao O'Conor, Lab. Ref,, 1,163; 17,795; Soc. Lab., 1,808; Proh., 13,061. 
1908 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 502, 721; Taft, Re 
876 Eres sn hiide Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., q De» 
arth tee Kooper Groen Ost: Galen, Edit | 572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 38,795.. 


“a a aye a e wet ne ae Dem., 552, 569; Rep., 533 1197; te 
1880 res,), Hancoc em., 821; Garfiel Soc. Lab., 797; Proh. a oeas a 
Rep. 375,48; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, | 1910 (Goy.), Dem., 477,077: Rep. "yb: ais 


2.6 a 637; Proh., 7,129; Soe, Lab. 
Sete (Pres). nee eae Siem per 280; Blaine, Rep., | 1912 (Pres, 


), Wilson,’ Dem., 434834: Taft, Rep., 
400,082 John, Proh., 11,069; Butler, Green: 278,168; Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807: Debs, Soe.’ 
AC. 


1888 h ioyees Dem., 396,455; Harrison, sie ae (U. S. Sen.j, Dem., 423 ,742; Rep., 526, iS 


ee a Fisk, Proh!, 24,356: Streeter, iis 7,509; Soe., 58,803. 
849 1916) (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 804 161; Hugh 
1882 Pres), eveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison, 614,753; ly, Proh., 8,080; nson, Soe., 38,0! 2" , 
Rep. ie Weaver, People's, 14,852; Bidwell, | 1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 5 Foe one te "535, 346) 
Pak, Deo Soc., 38,187; Proh., 12,060; Ind. 26b, 
1896 (Pres.), B an Dem., and _ People’s, (Populist), | 1918 (Goy.), Dem., 486,403; Re e ‘70,400, 
ar 497; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,858; | 1920 eal Cox, Dem., 7 bad 
oN aera 8 Rep.. i, Bem me aad evering, Prob, 7; ‘Rep, 103) 022; Be ns, Proh,, 29 fe 1 Boar Soe Soe:, af 147 
Tes, Kinley, Re n. ern., 650; Rep., ; 
Oo! ley’ Pro * 10,303; Debs, Soc., 847. nae ‘Tax ex 1.134,953. 


ery (ere). Parker, ee: ., 844,940; Roosevelt, s 1930) sGoy, eats , Dem., 91 
600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 36,200,- 838" “Be cid hi aa ReDis 


} 


~ ___ Election Returns—Oklahoma; Oregon. __—_908 


(Presiden OMA: 1924.) * 


se 1928. 1924. 1928 1904. 

A CouNTIES. COUNTIES 6} 
Smith, [Hoover] Davis, “lsmith, [Hoo ee 

Dem.,} Rep. | Dem. em. ene yee 

Adair... 2,867} 1,942 Lincoln 2,405} 6,118 . 

Alfalfa. . 4,224] 1558] 2 Logan... .. 2,251! 6,280 Parts 
Atoka... 1,572] 2,204) 1 Love...... 1,268 ‘497 
Beaver. 2/596] 1,194] 1 McClain. 1,913] 2,399 1;233 
Beckham 3,810] 2/496] 1 MeCurtain:} 2877] 1,915 1,669 
Blaine. . 3,415] 1,488] 2 Melntosh.. 2,044] 2,742 675 
| Bryan... || 3,014}. 4)593] 1 Major. 674] 2/891 1,781 
Caddo. | 7,314] 4,211} 4 Marshall...] 1,358] 1,063 866 
~ _Osnadian 5,011] 3,065] 3; Mz 2161] 3,002 2,217 
_earter...-. 6,538] 7,154] 3, 1,498] 1,632 784 
2,963| 2,454] 2, 6,343] 9,972 6,147 
2541] 2.528} 2 :777| 3.607 ‘680 
1,139] '672 1,763| 2/930 2/296 
3,738] 2,841 2,516] 3,612 1,441 
1,283] 1,772 16,073] 36,608 17,504 
5,01 5,834] 9.149 6,015 
oy 6,371 
3 5,197 
2 3,093 
: a 
2/4 1,859 
042 
1,081 
946 
2,207 
23326 
2'976 
2/377 
1,792 
1/325 
19,537 
1644 
4.579 


1 1,357 
13,329 5 Woods.....} 1,550 941 2,610 
rer ae Woodward .| 1,347] 3,188] 1,418 __ 1,831 
1,368 1457 Total... ./219,174/394,046 |255,798 226,242 41,141 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm.-Lab., 
<7 feel (1926)—Johnston, Dem, 212,167; Baneilet: poe 170,714; Franing, Farm-Lab., 1,646. 
U. S. Senator (1926)—Thomas, Dem., 195,312; Harreld, BeD.. 159,287; Hart, Bot 1,012. 
Governor (1922)—Walton, Dem., 280,206; Fields, Rep., 230,469; Enfield, Soc., 1. 

PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA. 


Zl 1908 (Pres. —Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep.,| 1916 put aes Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., 
- 110,474; Debs, Soc’, 21, 734. 97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234: Soe, -» 45,190. 
; 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Taft, Rep., | 1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808 Harding, Rep., 


90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,6 243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. 


\ 


ORECON. 
3 (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


ee a le el el a ee 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 

Ze UNTIES. ¥ Cool- La COUNTIES. Cool- b 

: Se oo 8 Hoover, Hoover, } Smith,| idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, 


Smith,| idge, | Davis, |‘Fol'te, 
Prog. 


Dem. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 


3 3 Base 77 685 13 
959] 1,736} 650) $35 Yamhill..:-] 5,248] 2,382] 3,803] 2,015] 1,324 
eel 1,014 ret) sti 302! "29811 Total, .. .1205,3411109,223'142,579' 67,589! 68,403 


President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc. Lab,. 1,564; Foster, Ind., Re 
i D 93,470; Patterson, Rep., 120,073; Stallard, Ind., 12,4 
GL Reacor ond. Maer, Ben 81,301; Steiwer, Rep., 89,007; Stanfield, Ind., 50,246; Adams, Ind., 


Uv, 33 Benggor (1924)—MeNary, Rep., 174,672; ee ment « ee ee 
Vv E OF 
PAST VOT 38,049; Taft, Rep., 


, 26,522; Harrison, | 1908 (Pres.), 
as ene oh arti = 62,530; Shatie et obi, eee: Debs, Soe., 7,339. 


1888 Grong 


4.243: Harrison, | 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 47,064; Taft, Rep. 
og Wan fn Se | iets eke Er Wien 
, er, —?- 2 id “s 
Le Pras sg . ae ‘Hanly, | Proh., 2729. 
B 3% 5; MeKinley, Rep., 
; fo Soc. 7.404. | 1920 ( . Dem., 80,019; aa Re 
ae Pion a8 Sot 1 Hooserel, Re 143,500 eed thins Proh., 3,595; Debs, arene 980i. 
“Swallow, Proh., 3,806: bebe, Boe 2.619. ' 1920 (U. S Sen.), Dem., 100,133; Rep., 116.6 


. ae ee ae ee ey ae nT ON 


904 Election Returns—Pennsylvania. 
= ; PENNSYLVANIA. : 


* (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) { 
1928. 1924. 
Counties. 
Hoover, Smith, Coolidge, Davis LaFollette, 
Republican. Democrat. Republican. Democrat. 


i 


656 635 5,778 4,840 
21p;628 100-738 149/296 21.984 
by edo 11868 16°768 
1,966 


47,073 18,960 28,186 17,220 

34,356 12,104 20,313 

17,251 4,281 11,620 2,307 

28,421 8,446 17,460 582 

19,380 6,283 13,113 3,462 

29,494 27,024 24,728 13,563 
50 260 
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2 
3,092 29/378 41/998 6,368 
Se O34 7:70 6,626 370 


bg 
Be 
oO 
£0 SE Ti Ni sk SIN nds: ripe eee ce TERETE 


pas 1,194 
45,791 11,216 23,044 15,600 


2,055,382 1,067,586 1,401,481 409,192 
President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Varney, Proh., 3,880; Foster, Lab., 2,687; Foster, Communist, 
2,039; pigeon TIndustr., 380. 
U.S. Se nr (1928)—Reed, bee , 1,948,646; McNair, a 1,029,055; Van Essen, Soc., 23,100; Kane, 
Proh., 14 $0071 Teute, Lab. , Communist, 2,420; T Thomas, Indus tr., 34. 
President 138 Ras 2E kone 9,779; Nations, Amer., 13,035; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 296. 
Soe ae tee gm onnirell, Diem. $65,280; Fisher, Hep. 1.102, ép., 822,187; Kane, Prob. 19,623. 

\ . Senator —Wilson, Dem., and Lal are, Rep ne. Vive ( 
U. S. Senator {1933)—Snull, Dem., 434,583; Heed, wees 802,146; Sehl, Soc., 33,004. ‘ 


PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
1876 (Pres.); Tilden, Dem., 366, 7 Hayes, Rep., ab tte Rep., 728,300; Levering, Proh.; 19,274. 
384,142; Cooper, Greenbiick, 7,18 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, s 
ase" ae Hancock, Dem., 4107, 502; Garfield, 712,665; yb ea Proh., 27 908; | Debs, Soc., 4,831. 
44,713; Weaver, Greenback, 20,648; Dow, | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem, 345,430; Roosevel Rep., 


840,949; stvgaaanh Proh., 33, 717; 8 Cy 21,86: 
Cleveland, Dem, 392,785; Blaine, Rep., | 1908 Dem 32 5 


Pres.) ryan, 448, Rep., 

473,804: Dae John, Proh., 15,283; Butler, Green: | 745,779: hatin. Proh. 36, 1694; Debs, Soc., 33,913. 
1868" at Sieveland, Dem ''s4e.08%- Harrison’ | sey ev came Bees rath Be ue 
. a > Vvelt, '0g., > ey » eae 

Rep. 626,091; Fisk, Proh., 20,966; Streeter, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem”, 521,784; Hughes, Rep.; 


United Labor, 3,876 703,823; Hanly, Proh., 28,525; Soc., 3 zy 
wee Ree by Cleveland ce ee a eps 1920 (Pres.), Re Dem., 03 BOoe i 
1896 (Pres,) 


Woevem Beoples, 8,714: 
Bryan, Di be 
433,228; eereen Nati *(Gold) er 11,000; | 1920'(U.’S. Sen.), Dem, ‘484.362: Rep., 1,067,989. 


: ., 42,612; Debs, 
d Peoples’ icone 70,021; Christensen, F.-Lab 42, ‘ 


wee? ee 


Bission. hehitne=-Rhode 


ee ale . .| e ee es ll 


Island; South Carolina. 905 

a 
a RHODE ISLAND. 
w (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 

1924. 
. Dayis, 

em. 

2,514 Washidgt'n. 

ey 


Totai.... 


Se) SPresitent (1025)— Reynolds, Goo Tab. 416: Foster, Workers, 283. 


U. S. Senator (1928)—Gerry, Dem., 


116,234; Herbert, Rep., 119,228; Reid, Workers, 313. 


Governor (1928)—Archainbault, Dem., 113,594; Case, Rep., 121,748; Bishop, Soc. Lab., 388; Theinert, 


‘Workers, 275 


“¢ President (1924)—-Soc.-Lab., 268; Workers, 289; Commonwealth Land, 
Governor (1926)—Gainer, Dem., 75,882: Pothier, Rep., 89,574; Soc. Lab., 3543. 
—? toe on (1924)— Pothier, -Rep., 122,749; Toupin, Dem, 85, 942. 
S. Senator (1924) Metcalf, Rep., 120,815; Flynn, Dem., 87,620; McDermott, Soc.-Lab., 297; Reid, 


een 475; Sullivan, Lib.-ind 


Seager (1922)—Flynn, Dem., 81,935; Gross, Rep., 74,724; Soc. Lab., 949; Lab. 802. 
. §. Senator ee ek "Dem., 82,889; Beeckman, Rep., 68,930; Bartholomew, Law and Order, 


6, 102; “Matthews, Soc. Lab 
PAST VOTE OF 


-1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 
_- 15,787; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith, Proh. Ref. 


63: 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236; Dow, Proh., 20. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12,391; Blaine, Rep., 
79,030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 


(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,530; Harrison, 
969; Fisk, Proh., 1,251;. 

% Cleveland, Dem., 24, 336; Harrison, 
975, Weaver, _People’s, 228; Bidwell, 


Bryan, n, Dem; and People’s (Populist) 
898 seo: Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,166; McKin- 
, Rep., 37,437; abe Prob., 1, cL 

a 1.500, McKinley, Rep., 


se Ae 


RHODE ISLAND. 


1903 (Gov.), geet 30,578; Rep., 29,275; Soc. Lab., 


943; Proh. 
5 Roose 
10 41,605; cm Sarid Ra ; 768; Debs, Soc., bee: 
Gov. em e 
Proh., 714; Soc. Lab. 320. is mest 
1907 (Gov.), Pem., 33, 300, Rep., 31,005; Prok., 831; 


c., 681; Soc. Lab., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Den. 24,706; Taft, Rep., 
1,016; Debs, Soce., 1,365. 


43,942; Chafin, Proh., 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem., 30,412; Taft, Rep., 
27,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc, 2,049: 
aip (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40,394; Hughes, Rep., 
44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470; Benson, Soc., 1,914. 
1916, — g. Sen.), Dem., 47,048; Rep., 39,211; Soc., 

: Proh., 454; Soc. Lab., 168. 
1918 ©. S. Sen.), Dem., 37,573; Rep., 42,055; Soc., 


193 7B ores.), Cox, Dem., 55,062; Hardi: Rep., 
107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Deb, Hoe, 351. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘ (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
ae a OO ne 
: 1928. 


1928. 1924. 


Smith,| Anti-| Hoov} Davis, For Cool- 
Dem. ith] er, | Dem.|lette,| idge, 


1924. 


La 
ae Anti-| Hoov]Davis,| Fol- |Cool- 


COUNTIES. 
. |Sraoth, it Dem.|lette,| idge, 


Rep. Prog.| Rep. ep. Prog.| Rep. 
1,020; 41] 24) 681); 37) 19 =a 12) 373) 4 3 
1,308] 217} 25) 1,488 5) = 16)|H 14 1,346 3 1 
816 2 22 450 3 14 3 801) (Solas 
+512 7) 36) 1,455 3 9 14] . 733] 5. i 
7 $40 4 708} 14 7 4! 1,355 4 8 
1,028] 14 20| 847 2) 23 21| 23) 2,105 6 
414| ...| 124] 365 9| 64 4| ||. sas eRe nee 
276 42 501}... 26 61) 1,395 2 7 
577 2 5 593 1 5 51) 616 ‘ 2 
4,298] 794] 965] 2,554) 108] 361 2] 25) 716 
1,338! 53| 36] 1,186 6| 24 20} 520) 16) 15 
285 2 850 5} 12 12].....| 1,802 13 
1,362} 22 1] 1,539 Nw 16] 54) 989) 33 
(24 10 61 1} 20 41} 51] 1,727] 13) 67 
ie 7} RE ine 4? 8 3 Ne 68) 124] 1,044 35 
1,135} 39 9 956 7 224) 219) 2,369) 74] 88 
Pepe MLO bs sie 598]... 3 5} 1,09: 
TIO5)... | 4 44 697) . 20 436| $24) 13 
,201 2 2 915) .. ie 72) 102) 1,136] 62) 18 
Me] Sh) Sti] oa] Ha 38) 9) hata] | 2 
4 1 ‘ gos 
| os *o % iad Wes Da YOrk os was - 2 1,145 176 1] 1,385} 56) 31 
116| 273| 273) 3,728) 42) 59 Saale ee ee ee 
“Greenwood.” |! 2'¢ 2 got 16! 221.1/815 AL S15!) #Potaloas 42 62,700 70012,670'3,188149,008' 62011,123 


488 reg.), Hancock, Dem., 112,31; Garfield, 
Se 30. (Pie - Weaver, Greenback, 566. 


eed a .), Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 
é ‘4888 Satay Cleveland, Dem., 65,82£; Harrison, 


ee 1892 aes n ererand, 54,698; Harrison, 
o> gio, 18 ri bar Weaver, et ens 
Brya an, Dem. and le’s Populist), 


~ 1896 ¢ 
A a 38,901; brea) Bry Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 824; 3 
7 Rep., 9,313. 

is 

me 

pee 


? - 


vo 


=” President ént (1928)—Thomas, Socialist, got 44 votes, of which 16 were in Charleston. 
pact VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


1900 se, .), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,563; Roosevelt, R 
2,554; Debs, Soc.. piel 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 62,290; Taft, Rep., 3,965; 


1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 48,357; bbe Rep., 
 Peoosevelt, oe 1.293: = obs, , 164, 


ra ere 32,950; Si 

1948 eres) Ww uf $08, Ber., 61, 846: * Hughes, Rep., 
enson, Soc., 

1920 teres). Cox, ie. ” 64,170; Harding, Rep., 


Soc., 
1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 64,388 (unopposed). 


¢ 
* 


— 


= it 


Sle 


1928. 1928. . i 
Counts. | smith, |Hoover tae Davis, Fol te, Smith, | Hoover, idge, Davis, | Fol'te, 
. "|Rep. | Rep. | Dem. 3 Dem. | Rep. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
Caapall Ginepl darh leGahe T0stllsones.tses | setae 41| 447 
2} 967|' 665) 1,031 422|  857| _ 732 1 
Bee | a) P| aR) HB) ag ial gait] 228] 3) ie 
menromasel 2106) 28] 34) Bao) bale ies 414i] $35] Sasi ere 
2 7 * , * ’ 7 
Boe | $5) at] Be) eal Bulger ae] ae) ie a aoe 
38 339 225} 210||McCook...| 1,758] 2,234] 1,368 457 1.265 
1,199] 277}  681||McPherson.| 1,468] 1,234| | 833 196 
641 46| _ 488||Meade 11441} 2'845| 2,006] 786] 701 
1,680| 1,306] 2,396||Mellette 927} "943 642 1382 
1,684]. 325) _ 953||Miner...... 1,34 990] 995 3 1488 . 
1415; 492] 1,438||Minnehatia-| 6)805| 13,741] 8,822] 1,524] 5,427 
1/862] 627]. 2,011||Moody..... 1416] 2'108| 1,181] 234] 1,418 
1364, 140] © '910|{Pennington.| 2/266] 4/645] 3,201] 8 980 
833| 236] — 492||Perkins 1,010} 2.262] 1, 277] 702 
2,801}  578| 2,038/|Potter. 1100] 1/242] 1,075] 283} 439 
2'193| 308] 1,474||Roberts 2'619| 2'866| 1,7. 215| 2,296 
1'362| 168] 728||Sanborn 1,321} 1,567| 1,184] 327) 9 
56| 222]  624/|Spink.. "451| 3,8 2613| 595} 1,312 
1,125} 317}. _ 797||Stanley 437| "73 531] 249) “432 
7043] © 277) 1,141||Sully....... 415} _ 999 555 138] 247 
1'392| 342]  "936||Tripp. 2,099] 2,396| 1,647} 932] 41,301 
1'112|  277| _ 594||Turner..... 1'380| 3/362] 1,708| 285) 1,726 
1'227|.. 202] 1,491||Union. .. "106| 2'415| 1.665) °877| 1,155 
11643] 818| 1,222||Walworth..| 1/216] 15854] 1,033 114] 1,193 
797| 319| | °482||Yankton 2'84 "971| 1/504] 693] 1,584 
144, 207| ~—-833||Ziebach 615| "759 659 1 386 
1,727 690 781|| Armstrong 7 1) Ey a ESE 
1 8 299] 894||Shannon 601; 469 ts 
lee ae eee 
Hughes....| 1,171) 1,912). 1, 3: ug! 285 
| Hutchinson. 11398 muae a ee E60 Washington) 228 205) S<hae- Ale a 
eas $5| _ 9o4| _ 583} 1941 —-247|| Total... .|102,600{157,603/101,299| 27,214) 75,365 
875| 1,517) 1,054| 2281 71 


President (1928), Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Workers, 232; Farm-Labor, 927. 
oceenor {i998)7Bulow Dem., 136,016; Jones, Rep., 121,643; Sumption, F.-L., 1,509. 


Governor (1926)—Bulow, Dem., 87,136; Carl Gunderson, Rep., 74,101; Ayres, Farm.-Labs, 11,958; : 


Hipple, Ind., 10,637. 


U.S. Senator (1926)—C. J. Gunderson, Dem., 59,128; Norbeck, Rep., 105,756. / 


Election Returns—South Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1924. - 


Governor (1924)—Gunderson, Rep.,:.109,894; Bulow, Dem., 46,663; Putnam, Farm.-Lab., 27,027; — | 


Richards, Ind. (La Follette), 20,359. 


U. 8. Senator (1924)—MeMaster,. Rep., 90,310; Cherry, Dem., 63,818; 


Egan, Ind., 14,390; Dillon, Ind., 3,930; Loucks, Ind., 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; 


Harrison, 
Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544, . 


“ 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


41,225; McKinley, Rep., 41,042 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., 
64,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep., 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Taft, Rep., 
67,536; Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 3,846. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S PRAYER. 


Following are the words of George Washington's 
Prayer, which is framed and hangs in his pew in St. 
Paul's P. E. Chapel, Broadway and Vesey Sts. in 
New York City. 

Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer 
that Thou wilt keep the United States in Thy 
holy protection; that Thou wilt incline the hearts 
of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordina- 
tion and obedience to government; to entertain a 
brotherly affect‘on and love for one another and 
for their fellow citizens of the United States at 


large. 
And finally that Thou wilt most graciously be’ 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


There are 246 living members, comprising in- 
vestigators in many departments of science. The 
geographical distribution of members covers the 
United States, but this is not a factor in consideration 
lca which is the result of outstanding work in 
science. 

Carrying out the object for which the Academy was 
incorporated by Congress, to report upon matters in 
Science or art whenever called upon, the Academy has 
often been of service to the Government. 

From time to time trust funds have been es- 
tablished, the incomes of which are devoted to the 
award of medals or to grants for research. 


, Farm.-Lab., 23,962; 
1,380; Livingston, Ind., 1,122. y 
1 1912 Pres Wilson, Dem.; 48,942; Roosevelt 
i non ta 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4,662 


S. Sen.), Dem., 48,076; Rep.; 44,244; 


, Cox, Dem., 3. 

110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 34,707. 

1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 36/833; Rep., 92,267; Non- 
Partisan, 44,309; Ind., 10,032; Ind., 738. ~ 


pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to demean ourselves with that char- 
ity, humility and pacific temper of mind, which 
were the characteristics of the Divine Author of 
our blessed religion, and without an humble imi- 
tation of whose example in these things we can 
never hope to be a happy nation. 

Grant our supplication, we beseech Thee, - 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. d 
The prayer, it is said, was made by Washington at 

St. Paul’s Chapel, following his inauguration in the 
old Federal Building on the north side of Wall Street, 
facing Broad Street. : 


The will of Alexander Dallas Bache, first President 
of the Academy, directed that the residue of his 
estate, after the death of his wife, should be paid 
over to the National Academy of Sciences for the 
"prosecution of researches in physical and natural 
science by assisting experimentalists and observers.‘ 

A recent giftjwas that of the Carnegie Co porn: 
$5,000,000, for a suitable building for the codemy 
and its agent the National Research Council, and 
an endowment for the purposes of the Academy and 
Research Council. The new building at B and 21st 
Streets was dedicated and opened to the public 
April 30, 1924. Aor h “ 
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TENNESSEE. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1924. 


1928. 1924. 


‘ool- La Counties. Cool- 
Smith,| Hoover,| Davis, ey Fol'te, Smith,|Hoover,| Davis, | id, 
x . | Dem. | Rep. | Prog. Dem. | Rep. em.” Rep : 


Lawrence . . 
Lewis. .... 


2,780 

414 

2,377 743 
90 


40||McMinn.. . 
34||/MeNairy.. . 
2,620 283||Macon.... . 
Madison... 
25 ’ Marion... . 
557 Ete 28]| Marshall... 


2,632 52||Unicof..... 370 
60 


4 Williamson 
Wilson.... . 


7 
8 Totals .. 
0. 


167,343|195,388]158,404| 130,882) 10,656 


_ President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Workers, 111; U. 8. Senator (1928)—-McKellar, Dem., 
175,329; Fowler, Rep., 120,259; Governor (1928)—Horton, Dem., 195,516; Hopkins, Rep., 124,633. 
President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 100; Amer. Party, 100. 


3 PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE. 
1872 (Pres.), 


ease’ Dem. and Lib., 94,218; | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 145,356; McKinley, pai 
Grant, Be aD, 123,180; Wooley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc., 413. 
Bras Oe Pres.), widen, “Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep., aps ey ee Dem., Fw! ws cones 
ep., ,369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906; Debs, Soc., 

1880, Ore) Hancock, Dem., .130,381; Garfield, 1,354. 

Rep., 98,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow. 1908 (Pres.).. Bry Bryan, Dem., 135,608: Taft, Rep. 
Proh., 43. hee Shatin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870. 
(Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, » 
es ine Stan rth, 1176: Butler’ oe Gov.), Dem., 121,674; Rep., 133,999; Soc., 
ase Core cle 158,779; Harrison, | 1912 (Pres), Wilson, Dem. 130,335; Tatt, Rep., 


Pres.), eae, Dem., 


59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492, 
AN Fisk, Proh., 5,877. 
poe be isvel and, Dem., Harrison, sate (Gov.), Dem., 


1892 A OTR et 114,369; Rep., 123, 828: Soc., 
People’ $3. S40; “Bidwell, +464: Proh., 2,702. 

Bo Se a es a t 1916 (Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 

oats 116,223; Hanly, Proh’; 147; Benson, Soc., 


t Dem., and ess, bata. fe S. Sen.), week Ret 718; Rep., 118,138. 
1888s > prvan Nat'l (Gold) Dem., Cox, D 206,558; Harding, Rep.; 
McKinley. 


06: 

Rep., 149,703; Levering, Proh., 3, "140. mesh Gog: Dep Soc., 
Zz . 

oa f GOVERNORS OF TENNESSEE. 


F ~__ John Sevier, 1796; Tee: Roane, 1801; John|De Witt C. Senter, icp oe C. Brown, 1871; 
803; Wil 


; Joseph McMinn, |James D. Porter, 1875; Albert S. Marks, 
1; Sam Houston, 1827; 
Carr 1829; Newton Peter 


Tavlor, 1837; John P. Buchanan, 18' 91; 
1897; Benton 


Taylor, 


— lL nee 


1879; 
gee Hawkins, 1881; William B. Bate, 1883; Robert _ 


illiam 
[ :. Polk, 1839; eee "G. Jones, iegney, 
sane is 4 8: ;} MeMillin, 1 


9 Civil Governor, Mch. 


1893: Robert L. 
899, 


James 7 Frazier, 1903; Malcolm R. Patterson, 
1907; Ben W. Hooper, 1911; Tom C. Rye, 1915; 
Albert H. Roberts, 1919; A. A. Taylor, 1921; Austin 
;!| Peay, 1921; Henry H. Horton. 1929. 


a oe 


te 


—* 


iv 
aw ee we ee ee 


908 Election Returns—Tecas. 


(Presidential vote, 1928; figures compiled from the offices of the County Clerks.) 
Smith B Hoover| Smith EH Smith | 


Den. Rep. Den. Counties. Rep. 
41|Motley...-....- 450 349 
att Beal a a 824] 1,879 
2.341 3,341 648 — 
"152 397 564 
855 1,475] 1,035 
373 484] 2.988 
(i 792 7 27 
2,149 172 157 
"142 919} 1,247 
318 zi 1,161 
1,534 Oo} 1,312 
"302 E 2,178} 1,110 
1,041 Hardeman. 5 seal oe a 

aie 508 9 

3,627] 2,637 
257 316 
208 544 
734 659 
479 98 
386 229 
1,172} 1,666 
350 404 
383 666 
243 104 
751| 1,487 

289 
645| 1,494 
12033} 1,732 
i 807 
: 467 821 
259 || San Jacinto..... 296 503 
451 || San s sea “ 1,388 580 
473 || San Saba....... 682 752 
898 Seles wy 227 137 
108 || Seur ‘| 1,597 462 

Shack 557 


Zapata. 


Zavala. . 
1,452 ri 
oes Total.........|373,822|355,795 
780 E 
Redan Ra ae the Rr rye State of Texas are— «coves icant Re) et Dae ‘ 
el 7m Meats A 
President (1928)—Communist, 209; Soc.,722. 29. : ; em, 8. ee 


Re 

United States Senator (1928), Connally, Dem., Vinee States Senator (1922), Mayfle! 264- . 

566,139; veep ter 4 Rep., 129,910. 260; Peddy, Rep. and Tod. Fai ettny | ems 
Rooverner (1926), Moody, gna 233,068;- Haines, President eh Black and "Tan," ee 27,247; 
‘ire 31,531. American Party, 47,968; Socialist, 8,121. vi 
ernor (1924) (two counties missin), gMrs. M. Governor (1930), Neff, Dem, 289, 188, Cutnertson, ‘ 
A. Ferguson, Dem., 422,059; Butte, Rep., 298. 046. Rep., 90,21 
United States Senator (1924), Sheppard, Dem., | McGreorg, Amer., 69,380; Anbar abe if an oe 


Election Returns—Texas; Utah; Vermont. 


PAST VOTE OF TEXAS. 
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1872 (Pres.), Greeley, ‘ 
157 ER: Git: em. and iD. a ae taeda 
| wo” en, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., ; here 130,641; Woolley, robes aan: McKinley, 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, D Pres.), Parker, Dem... 167,200; Roosevelt, 
Rep 7 R03; weaver, Greciback 27408. 1998 (Pres), Bryan,” Det." 
Ba (Pres), © igpaiabd, » Der... 225, 309; Blaine,| 65,6 Chafin’ soe ie ee Bone Tat. 
‘ (bres), Gi * 3,534. 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 2 h So 
1888. Me Cleveland, D arris on, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep., 
1908 , el U. La Sem 34 883: ‘Harrison, ey Roosevelt,” Prog., 28,830:' Debs, Soe. 
"eres eveland, Dem., 136,594; 
Rep. at aoa viet People’s, 23,736. Spey 10h Sig tanky, Prob. 1085 “gt ole see eee 
3 es P an, Dem. and People’s (Populist),|1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 8767; Harding rere 188 
abner, Natl (Gold) Dem., 4,853! 114,269; Debs, Soc., 8, ee ae 
UTAH. 
i (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. i924. 
Counties. | Hoov- La Countigs. | Hoov- ie 
4p4 — Davis, | Fol'’te, ; er Smith, wee (Davis wants 
ep. m. Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem.’| Rep. | Dem. | Prog.’ 
1,149 936 ich. 3).5.. 470 224 4 
3,317} 2,488 San Juan. 449 231| 27,215 14,853 16. sot 
5,297| 4,748 Salt Lake. .| 34,393] 34,127] ‘3 232]. "56 
2,184] 2,954 Sanpete. . 9. 482] 3,374] 3,228 381 
, 107 31 Sevier...... 424] 1,399] 2,111] 1,201 428 
} 2,508| 2,296 Summit 1:748| 1/260] 1:597| "825 372 
4 1,585 899 Tooele. .... 1,707 7421) 1,295 674 499 
1,317 965 Uintah..... 1,58 880] 1,296 716 116 
1,024 325 tah: _-. 8,771| 7,955] 6,946] 5,226] 2,838 
347 310 Wasatch...| 1,340] 973} 1,105] '727] "277 
am 1,823 682 Washington} 1,686 857} 1,181 868 100 
1,557| 1,714 Wayne..... 422 195 331 241 6 
4 dees ite Weber..... 9,934) 8,361) 7,382 3,970} 5,579 
ae oh Total. ...| 94,618) 80,985] 77,327| 47,001) 33,662 
i . President (1928)—Thomas, ge 2 90% Foster, Workers, 47. 
. U.S. Senator (1928)—King, De . 97, 436; Bamberger, Rep., 77,073; Stoney, Soc., 998, 
a a gs (1928)—Dern, Dem., 102,953: Wattis, Rep., 72, 306: Dora, Soc 
Senator (1926)—-Snow, Dem 53,809; Smoot, Rep., '88, 101; Stoney, "Soc., * 1.310. 
. poeerner (1924)—Mabey, Rep., m7, 127; Dern, Dem., 81,308. 
4 PAST VOTE OF UTAH. 
rm 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s 64,607; ; 1914 (U. 8. Sen.), Fusion, 53,12: 
a 1900 (Pres ah rvs eis oT pace ‘Me Kin} gin & + 
an, em., i Cc oD, 7 
‘ Rep.. 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 1938 Er) Wile Oe ares ates 
y 1 (Pres.), ' Parker, Dem., 33,413; eaeeeat, 1916 (U.S. Se a 1, Bensciarods 0. 
; Rep., 62,446: Debs, Soc., 5,767. foc. 4.457; Sen), Dems, 00.000 ae 56,862; 
1904 ie eer: 9 E57 att, Rep., | 1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem., 56,639; Harding, Re 
e's, Me an, m., : £: ob “» A 
F aod Debs, Boe. ae 36,579; Tat Re 1990 w. ee jie a se Boe 8 ce 
e3.), on, Dem., ‘aft, -» . n.), Dem., 56,250; 2 me 
4 100; Roosevelt, Prog.,” 28,174; Soc., 3, | 3,995; F.-Lab., 3,017. adbingcs ss * 
ee VERMONT. 
oe 3 (Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 
ys HE 5 1924. 1928. 1924. 
a Se ees 
3 ' Cool- La || Counties. | Hoov- Cool- La 
idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, er, Smith,| idge, | Davis, | Fol'te 
ii Rep. Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
ae 4,927 Bf Orange 5,223 914) 4,657 724 230 
re 341 495||Orleans ,561} 1,32! 5,006 519 217 
6,205 268||Rutland....| 12,621] 8,609] 10,642) 2,477) 1,143 
¥ "00 Washingt’n.| 9,891| 4,40 8,525} 1,715] 1,195 
‘ 1,391 212||Wwindham..| 8,410, 2,398 7,638| 1,091 441 
‘ 704 £60 Windsor...| 10, Bue 2;747 10,228) 1,015 297 
a 861 Ere: 
ig 2,480 7311 Total....} 90,4041 44,440 90,498! 16,124! 5,964 
bes arney Ertnyidon. recelved 338 votes. 
; soe: ea Pro. 28,649; Weeks 
ee nedy, Dem.-lep., 18,890; Dalek ep Pio Bike 52,286. 
Rep.,_75,510; Martin, Dem., 1 oods, Proh., 1,496. 
15.621; Dale, Rep., 30,5 oad 


illings, 
(1923)—Pollard, Den. Mot 3 


1000 Heree.) Bryan, 


Senat 
u s. Senator (1922)—Mayo, Dem ‘Greene, Rep.-Proh., 47,669. 
PAST OTe OF hfesigrr poe ‘ . ae 
ib., 10,927; 42,569; Woolley, Pro 
1872 Pre adsl: fs Conae eab, inet, "593, | 1904 a" bres), Barker, Dem, ‘S77; Roosevelt, Rep. 
. ; 0 
y" 1876 (Pres.), den, Dem., 20,350; Hayes, : p 1908 Gres). P an Bet, DEE On alee 
Garfield, 052; Claflin, Pron., 
1880 Cie See Gresnbac JOR ob. 1912’ (Pres), ‘Wilson, Dem, 15,364; Taft, Hep., 
' 1884 Pres.), Cleveland d, Dem., 17, oy "Blaine, Rep., 23,332; s'Sen), bem Bre 1132; Ree te ne 
A, 39,514; la. Peck, 17 82- dass ¢ Aone fe 8. Se m.-Prog.-Pro 26,776; eD., 
! ESSE pie), Carolan, em., 16,785; Harrison, 19 18 (Pres $). “wilson, Dep Dem. : 22,739), Hughes, nen 
Ma: ‘ iy y, Proh. Del Soe 
16 ere ee eee, | 188 (Peay ce Bas, HA ose Rep 4202, 
1896 Bree.) ‘ryan, Dem,, 10,607; Palmery-Dem., 1920 (teres Waking Dem.,, 30.919; Harding, Rep., 
oe es pt. +49,849:" MeKinley, ! 1020 (U.'S. Sen.), Dem., 19,580; Rep., 69,650. 


910 Election Returns—Virginia. 
VIRGINI 
(Presidentiat vote, f5s, 1924.) 
1928. 1928. 
UNTIES. Co’ 
cs Smith,|Hoover,| Davis, Smith,|Hoover, ee) 
Dem. | Rep. | Dem. Dem. | Rep. 
ecomac...|~-1,826] 1,367| 2,087 No’th’berl'd 286 744 589 
aiesmier rle..| 1,571 846] 1,383 Nottoway 986 667 840 
Alleghany ... 622} 1,642 589 Orange 846 732 834 
498|  '277| — 372 Page....... 1,025| 1,580] 1,015 
1,442 447| 1,092 Patrick 883} 1,191} 1,138 
885 446 952 Pitts’lvania.} 1,688) 2,598 2063 
7444) 4,274) 1,209 Powhatan 287 189 247 
,007| 2,679] 1,920 Prince Ed 699 494 714 
409 73 404 Prince Geo. 428 235: 279 
1,436} 1,118] 1,811 Pr’ess Anne 841} 1,040 690) 
575| 82 604 Pr. Will’m 826] _ 817 847 
1,200] 1,575} 1,427 Pulaski....| 1,821] 1,998] 1,767 
922} (245 “887 Rapp’ha’ck, 513] 329} 395 
Buchanan. . 1,365) 1,333 870 Richmond... 292 467 340 
Bucki’g’m. . 599 579 623 Roanoke...) 1,284] 2,675} 1,078) 
Pemipbell 967 801} 1,468 Rockbridge, 1,311 ra 1,394 
Caroline.. 639 638 840 Rock’gham 1.402] 3,822} 2:040 
Carroll.,,..| 1,117) 2,459) 1,257 Russell. 2°511| 2) 27554 
Charles C’y 105 207 141 8}|Scott...... 2'355| 2,916} 2,177 
Charlotte... 1,112 403} ~ 1,006 Shenandoah 1.589 420 186 
Chesterf’ld . 1,082} 1,325 { 967 Smyth Sahoo 1,937] 2,751} 1,907 
Clarke. ,... 74 248 687 So th ‘mton. 844 648] 1,119 
Craig. . 489 451 512 Spots’lv'nia 439 654 448 
Culpeper. . - 836] 753) . 876 Stafford 4411. 797| 450 
Cumberl'd. . 442 213 398 Surry. ..... 541 157 388 
Dickenson..{ 1,879] 1,868] 1,618 Sussex... .. 844 385 607 
Dinwiddie.. 94 332 685 Tazewell 1,979] 3,072 2,568 
Eliz’th C’y 807) 1,122 698 Warren. 710 564 699 
BUSSOXs ors: . 321 195 315 Warwick ' 298 465 248 
Fairfax 1,229] 2,507) 1,586 Washingt'n.| 9.666] 3,449] 3,083 
Fauquier 531 972) 1,277 Westm'I’nd 393 554 "484 
loyd...... 433] 1,481) 515 Wise). zfs 559| 4,504| 4,157 
Fluvanna.. . 447 32 452 Wythe. .... 1516| 27540] 1'899 
Franklin...{ 1,861} 1,529) 1,902 WOOD ty-de ore "194 "842 "305 
eee ee ee Ee otal. .|Soraat 
eer. 129% ’ * . 
Gloucester. . 587 614 616 101,631/115,348 
coven) Al oil a came 
Tayson,... 7 ae 4 
Greene... || "259 ‘423| "285 8 Alexandria... 1,307) 1,617) 1,136 
Green’sville.| 519) 318} 417 Tistol. .... 922) 630) 7.036 
Halifax . 2,742] 1,091) 2,245 Buen Vista 17 es 267 235 
Hanover . . 831 592 732 38||Ch 'T'tt’sville 92 708 831 
aennco 1,349) 1,887] 1,052 32||Clitt'n F'rge| 591] | 781 447 
Henry..... 1,267] 1,139} 1,097 35||Danville. -.} 1,196) 2,360] 1,577 
Highland. 371 623 508 Fred'cks’b'g 94 697 558 
Isle of Wi'ht 531 555 631 Hampton 615 544 471 
James City. 201 204 173 Harris’nb’g 616] 1,037 624 
Ki’g George 309 413 280 Hopewell 482) | 50. 277 
K’g and Q’n 280 319 314 Lynchburg 1,987} 2,730] 2,086 
K’g Will'm 431 329 372 N'p'rt News 1,951 3,118 ,O74 
Lancaster 315 520 564 Norfolk 5,888} 8,392 .061 
Reha sta 2,383] 3,337) 2,376 Petersburg 1,379 90 1,331 
Loudoun...) 1,915) 1,3: 1,794 Portsmo’th 2,587| 3,474) 2,206 
Louisa. .... 734 772 707 Radford 373 52. 394 
_ Lunenburg.| 1,199 314 686) Richmond 10,213] 10,767] 9,904 
Madison... 580 772 589 Roanoke. . ,018|] 6,471] 3,930 
Mathews.. 431 855 678 So. Norfolk 158 865 2 
Mecklenb’ g. 1,752 784) 1,649) Staunton.. 733} 1,026) 1,022 
Middlesex, . 897 318 438 Suffolk... 637 573 557 
Montgomy.. 967| 1,861) 1,142 Will’msburg 310 98 196 
Nansem’nd. 737 649 539 Winchester. 794) 1,168 820 
Nelson..;..] 1,216 618} 1,042 ————— |_| 
New Kent.. 17 217 178 Total Cities] 38,515] 49,261|139,797| 73,359] 10,379 
Norfolk. . 1418} 1,922] 1,000 SEMg sz PSE we 
N’th'm'ton, "985 688 941 State & C’t’s| 140,146} 164,609 


President (1928) Foster, Worker, 173; Thomas, Soc. arty ‘ ereynns Soe. Lab., 180. 

U.S. Senator (1928) Swanson, Dem. | 275, 425; Seatterin 

Governor (1925)—Harry F. Byrd of "Winchester, Dem., den ‘by over 60,000. 

President (1924)—Johns, Soc. 

U. 8. Senator (1924)—Glass, Dem., 151,498; Doak, Rep., 50,092; Riker, Soc.; 5,594, : 

U, S. Senator (1922)—Swanson, Dem., 116,393; McGavock, Rep., 42,903; Lewis, Ind., 2,627. : 

ane voters (1923) defeated a proposal to issue ‘sho, 000,000 of bonds for completion of a State highway f 

BY! 
Virginia voters (1922) defeated the proposal for 2 Constitutional convention. 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA. 
ae ere Greeley, Dem. and abe 91,654; Grant, reteset aren, 135,388; Levering, Proh., 2,344. 
468; O'Conor, Lab. R 900 (Pres.), B: ie Dem., 146, 080; McKinley, Rep., - 
1876 Mbres. a Tilden, Dem., ise, 670; * Hayes, Rep., ity 865; Woolley, ae 2,150 ; Debs, ses ‘145. 


1904 (Pres. ae Parker, Dem., 86,548; geet Rep., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,586; Garfield, | — 47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,38 es bs, Soe., 56. 


Rep., 84,020. Of the’ Hancock votes, 96,912 were | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, em., igo Oa6t 5 Taft, ‘Rep. My 
Panes by the Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- 1052" Gree Proh., 1,111; ee es Gon Mg 
1884 (Pres. ), eo Nen ee eae ass .497; Blaine, Rep., 3,288; Roosevelt, ‘Brog., 21 Tet Debs, i 


2 bs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 102,834; Hughes, 


139,356; St. John, P os "Re 
er Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,979; Harrison, 49,356; nly, h., 783: Benson, ; 1,000, 
150,449: Fisk, Proh., 1,682. 1916 (U. 8. Sen), Dem, 133,056 (unop ). 
1892 "ire. Cleveland, Dein. 163, O07, Harrison, 1918 (o. en), Dem., 40,40: 3 (unop fi 
Bs eaver, People's, i w 2 es,), Cox, Dem., aaa 
87,456; Watkins, Proh., “ane. beds, 


1896, res Ay Bryan, Dem. and People's, een 


985; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 


Christe’ a 
1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 184,646; Rep., ea MS 


- Election Returns—W ashington. 911 
s me odd 
-- WASHINCTON., 
a (Presidential Vote, 1928 and 1924.) 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
CouUNTIES. Cool- La CouUnNtTIns. 
“ Hoover} Smith | idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, Hoover. pn i 
Rep. | Dem.*| Rep. | Dem. ! Prog Rep. Dane ner pat ge 
Adams 1,474] ~~ 80 760| 228] 1,036||LincoIn....] 2,718 
1,812} . 777| 1, 508} _'728||Mason 13749 1305 2053 179 ait 
2,650] 1,081] 1,812) 437| 1,711|/Okanogan.) 3,267] 1,722] 2,531] 721] 1,735 
7,682| 2/239] 4/543] 995] 2/584||Pacific...".| 31254] 1,524] 2'672| 501] “930 
3,337 170 2,129 9 283] 15639 Pend Oreille} 1,206] "793 1,025] 2311 749 
i palo a 5 lerce... 27: 2 
cass “ Ps) 788 its Pierce. ....| 39,274) 17,426) 21,376] 4,232] 18,467 
. 15: 127 27) 1,609|/Skagit..... 8,3 
1:761| ~’863| 1070] 398] 1,053|/Skamania. | gai] “"s7a| S33]. Sor] “are 
8 734 307 349| 609 Snohomish. 16,516] 7.419] 10,484] 1,548] 8,029 
one ; : ane. ... 5 i 
“+ Garfield...:| 1,004) 412) 875] 324)  ‘140|/Stevens.... 3°812 Bare 73009 Oa 873 
Grant......] 1,407| _ 643] _ 813/332 Thurston 7,222] 37013] 5,125} 943] 2'710 
Grays H'bor| 10,970| 5,263| 8,273] 1,239 4.079|/Wahkiakum| °578| 383) "228 
Island 13518] "556 114; °830||Walla Walla| 6,778] 2,860] 5,465] 1,662] 2,125 
Se °373| 812} 913} _ 143} _ 692||Whatcom..| 14'676| 4100] 9/214] 5/812 
96.263 49,604 69,438 7,404 41,148||Whitman..:| 7,065] 2,969 4,960] 1,745] 2,787 
R . * kima.... i 
$207] 3.608) 3954 490 $218 16,694] 6,018] 12,124] 21157] 3/965 
1'944| “'9 482| 5 790|| Totals. . .|335,844/156,772|220,224| 42,842/150,727 


* 94 Tats as 18 
President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 2,615; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 4,068; 
Ur Sootay oD)": Bee. S024: MacRintoh, eb 227 ay, Noah ae 
or — ey, Rep., 281, ; Bul i. m., 214,334; : 3 x : i 
1,262: ysler, Workers, 608, ya : jaee Je Stark, Soc. Lab., 3,343; Price, Soe.; 
ei Presiden )—Foster, Workers’ Party, ; American 5,991; Soc. Lab., 1,004; Work 
Pee as rg (1926)—Bullitt, Dem., 148,783; Jones, Rep., 164,130; eect Boe nn a ee besa 
‘ Governor (1924)—Hartley, Rep., 220,162; Hill, Dem., 126,447; O: ‘arm.-Lab. ; 
Soo. ety 170, Hermag, Soe, ROH Core ata Pay aoe aio; Duncan, YarmeLAb. 86,82, 
. S. Senator —Dill, ¥ ,347; Poindexter, . 126,410; D - : : 
Bostrom, Workers’ Party, 489; Burgess, Soc. Lab., 1,904. . “mening! Leb en 


gs PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


+1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison; 106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, 
Rep., 36,460; Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, eae 3 0: co ee oe 
5 ep Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc., 


fe Prot., 2, 
- 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; and Peoplejs, (Populist), 40, 
Z- 51,646; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem», 1.663: McKin- | 1914 (U._S. Sen.), Dem., 91,733; Rep., 130,479; 
ee i ley, Rep., 39,153; Levering, Proh., 1,116. Py PMs ee Mo poe Aire! ee a 

5 Pres.), D 44,833; McKi . bg , pas on, Dem., , + Hughes, Kep., 
; 1900 80: Woolley. 'Proh.,” 2363 Debs. cee 2006. sain ai a only, Pron eran St eae 
Sea 4 6 le + 5. dy ” 5 ; €D.. : ° 
~~ 1900 (Gov.), Dem., 51,944; Rep., 49,860; Prob., 2,103; | So¢., 21,709; Prog., 1,441; Proh ay ; 


si ‘Soc. Dem., 1,670; Soc. Lab., 543 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298; Hardi 
K 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep. 223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Boek 8.913% 
= 101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023. Christensen, Farm-Lab., 77,246. k 
4 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep.. 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 68,488; Rep., 217,069. 


, 

cr FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION. 

- as ( esdquarters, Interior Department Building, Washington, D. C.) 

oe Commtssioners—James W, Good, Secretary of War, | Col. Max C. Tyler, U. S. Army. Chief Counsel— 
~~ chairman; Ray L. Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior: | Thad H. Brown. Solicttor—Chas. A. Russell. Cee 
oe: Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture. Executive Accountani—William V. King. Chief Clerk—F. W. 
) Secretary—F. E. Bonner. Chief Engineer—Lieut. Griffith. 

he 


MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION. 
United States and Germany—American Agency, 1511 K Street, Washington, D. C. 
Edwin B. Parker, Umpire; Chandler P. Anderson, American Agency—Robert W. Bonynge, Agent; 
: + Wilhelm Kiesselbach, Ger- Harold H. Martin, Counsel and Assistant Agent; 
jan Commissioner; Robert E. Newby, Joint Secre- | E. Russell Lutz, Attorney and Secretary. 
_ tary on behaif of the United States; ‘Max Martin, German Agency—Karl von Lewinski, Agent; Wil- 
Joint Secretary on behalf of Germany. helm Tannenberg, Karl Storz,Friederich Roth, Counsel. 


TRIPARTITE CLAIMS COMMISSION. 
United States, Austria, and Hungary; U. S. Agency, 1511 K St.,fJWashington. 

stoner, Edwin B. Parker, 2001 24th Street, | United States, Austria and Hungary, has been 
N a ee aerctnyy. E, P. Bowyer: practically completed (Oct. 1 ag! and the Austrian 
‘American Agent, Robert W. Bonynge, 2400 16th | and Hungarian representatives ave returned to 
x N. W.; Assistant American Agent, John J. | their respective countries. Up to that date the 
_ Edwards, Argonne Apartments; Commission and the American Agency had not 

: ‘Claims Commission, | completed their reports concerning the work. 


a nna 


CENERAL CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 
é, (nyestment Building, 15th and K Sts., Washington, D. C.) 

i -7——Clommissioner appointed yj retary appointed by Mexico, Dr. Jose Romero, 
Be rUiited States, “Pred K. Nielsen, Nebraska; Mexico; agent’ appointed by the United States, 
 eommissioner appointed by Mexico, G. Fernandez | Clement L. Bouve, Maryland; agent appointed by 
- MacGregor, Mexico; secretary appointed by the }| Mexico, Dr. Bartolome Carbajal y Rosas, Mexico. 
United States, Benedict M. English, Nebraska, sec- 

Foe ee SPECIAL CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, 
secretary appointed by Mexico, J. a Suinaga, 

Mexico: agent appointed by the United States, 
Clement L. Bouve, Maryland; agent appointed by 
Mexico, Sr. Lic. Don Aquiles Elorduy, Mexico. 


~ Commissioner appointed by the United States 
i." Bas ge Nebraska; commissioner a ypolnted 
__ py Mexico, F. Gonzalez Roa, Mexico; secretary ap- 
" # pointed by the United States’ Noble Warrum, Utah; 


5) \ ‘ 


‘ whictecks 
912 Election Returns—West Virginia. 
: WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) Bare 
? 1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 
are La 
CouUNTIES, La Cool- || COUNTIES, é . - | ase rakes 
mith, |Hoover,} Davis, | Fol'te, | idge, Smith, | Hoover, i } 
eee ep. | Dem. ! Prog. ep. Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
23 11,364| 4,977] 2,106 
Barbour....| 3,491} 4,023} 3,188] 830] 3,347||Monongalia} 6,182) 11, ga) 4.97 96 
a 54 "744| 4:366| 410; 5,.427|/Monroe.... 346] 3,025 
Boy 4,805| 4,000 53 1 


5,313 
President (1928)—Varney, Proh., 1,703; Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Foster, Workers, 401. 


U. S. Senator (1928)—Hatfield, Rep., 327,266; Neely, Dem., 317,620; Holt, Soc., 919. 
President (1924)—The American Party polled 1,072 votes. 
Governor (1924)—Gore, Rep., 303,587; Fisher, Dem., 261,846; Bosworth, Soc., 7,218. 


S. Senator (1924)—Goff, Rep., 290, 


PAST VOTE OF 

Ae \(Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; Grant, 
ep., 32,323. 

1876 (Pres), ‘Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 hyd Hancock, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, Rep., 

46,243; Weaver, Greenback, 9,079. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, Rep., 
63,913; St. John, Proh., 939; Butler, Greenback, 


10. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 
Rep., 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 


Labor, 1,508. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison 
Rep., 80,293; Weaver, People’s, 4,166; Bidwell, 


‘oh., 2,145. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,488; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 678; McKinley, 
Rep., 105,379; Levering, Proh., 1,223. 

1900. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 
119,829; Woolley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. 


GOVERNORS OF 


B. 
ison, 
890- 
897; 


N ‘Aretas B. Pieming, Dem., 1 
A. MacCorkle, Dem., 1893-1 


BELL TIME ON OLD-TIME SHIPS. 


Time, A. M. Time, A.M. 
1 Bell; ..-. .12.30)5 Bells... 
2 Bells... i 


g wees 
4 


Time, A. M, 
+ 2.30]1 Bell 4.30 
5.00 


> a grate ae 


ie oe 


wie eID) Boe ows hte 5. 
“ 


“ 


4.00|4 

The time, p. m., was the same as a. m. 

On shipboard, for purpose of discipline and to 
divide the watch fairly, the crew was mustered in two 
divisions, the Starboard (right side, looking toward 
the head) and the Port (left). 

‘The day commenced at noon, and was thus divided: 
Afternoon Watch, noon to 4 P.M.; First Dog Watch, 
4 P.M. to 6 P.M.; Second Dog Watch, 6 P.M. to 
8 P.M,; First Watch, 8 P.M. to Midnight; Middle 
Watch, 12 A.M. to 4 A.M.; Morning Watch, 4 A.M. 
to 8.A.M.; Forenoon Watch, 8 A.M. to noon. 

‘This made seven Watches, which enabled the crew 
to keep them alternately, as the Watch which came 
on duty at noon one day had the afternoon next day, 
and the men who had only four hours’ rest one night 
had eight hours the next. 

This was the reason for having Dog Watches, which 


004; Chilton, Dem., 271,809; Holt, Soc., 7,751. 
U.S. Senator (1922)—Neely, Dem., 198,853; Sutherland, Rep., 185,046; 


| 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.; 220,789; Harding, Rep., 


6.0018 


Holt, Soe., 4,895. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, Rep., 
132,628; Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, Soc., 1,574. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, be 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
Peete Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc., 


ASi2 on Demers a Rep., 127,942; Soc. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. 

1916 (Gov.), Dem., 143,324; Rep., 140,569. ‘ 

1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 138,585; Rep., 144,243; 
Soc., 4,881. . 

1918 (U. S. Sen.). Dem., 97,715; Rep., 115,216; 
Soe., 2,288. ; 


282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


George W. At Rep., 1897-1901; Albert B. 
: M. 0. Dawson, 
cock, Rep., 1909- 
913-1917; John J. 
hraim F. Morgan, 
Rep., - Gore, Rep., 1925- 
1929; William G. Conley, Rep., 1929-1933. . 


Time, A, M. 
5 Bells 
6 “ 


7 


Time A.M 


Time, A 


« 
« 


2 ose .30]7 
+----10,00)8 


« “ 


oon 
were made by dividing the hours between 4 P.M. and 
8 P.M. into two Watches. 

Time was Kept by means of ‘‘Bells.”” 

For the past several years nee ge all of the 
Maritime Nations have abandoned the use of the — 
Sidereal Day in computing time for navigation pur- 
poses and are using the Civil Day instead. Vag 

The Civil Day commences at midnight and com- — 
prises the 24 hours until the following midnight, 

In the American Nautical Almanac, beginning with 
the volume for 1925, the hours are counted in a econ- 
tinuous series from 0 to 24; but as ete used in 
civil life, the hours are counted from 0 to 12 in two 
series, the first running from midnight to noon, and 
the second from noon to midnight, thus dividing the 
day into two periods of 12 hours each in which the — 
hours are respectively marked A.M. (ant ‘ - 
and P.M, (post meridian). 
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WISCONSIN. 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 


1928. 


Hae Volto nee | anit D 
e, ‘ol’te, th | Hoover] Davis, 
Rep. | Prog. 


Dem. | Rep. | Dem. 


10,675) 10,127) 1,117 
+ tf ies 6,516 583 
9 


1,724|Marathon.. 
4'204|Marinette. . 
6. 010) Marquette.. 


oop 
ine 
om 
ot 
oO 


2,601|Milwaukee..|1 10 eos 2,025} 14,264 
10; 024|Monroe.. 5,93 430 
4,661 605 
3,100 328 
12,378] 1,255 
2,338 59) 
1,839 213 
6,491 3 
6,905 316 
5,161} 2,007 
3,210 3 
7,423) 1,473 
5,685 
21,497) 1,458 
3,524 
6,855 717 
9, Sauk...... 496 554 
1,259|Sawver. ~882 135 
6,825|Shawano 5,198 472 
4,885|Sheboygan. 12,640}. 1,360 
2/187 ‘Taylor..... 2,648 
4,133|Tremp’l’au 5,596 378 
ds Vernon 6,596 412 
3,167|Vilas...... 1,609 121 
7,885| Walworth. ,846| 1,173 
3,785|Washburn. 2,898 160 
6,695) Washingt’n 4,16: 974 
2,804) Waukesha. 12,21 1,975 
10,543) Waupaca 928 6 
3,681|Waushara. . 4,068 
3,578) Winnebago. 16,191} 1,811 
cs aa Wood...... 655 


3,091} 4,025 
10,2921 7,519 
¢ 
"President (1928)—Thomas, Soc., 18,213; Foster, Workers, 1,528; Reynolds, Soc. Lab.; 381; Varney, 
U.s. Senator (1928)—ia Follette, Rep., 635,379; Markham, Ind. Rep., 81,302; Emerson, Proh., 21,359; 
es ae38) Koni re 4p d D 9 Soe., 36,924; Buck 
vernor —Kohler, D. edeman, Dem., 394,368; Hauser, Soc., uck- 
6;477; Ehrhardt, Soc. Lab., 1,938; Hayes, Workers, 1, 
e Fiscorstn, in 1928, voted to ask the Legislature to egpe the State Prohibition Enforcement Act. This 
fis hs and Gov. Kohler signed the Repealer on May 2 29. 
“Soe oe ea On 72,627; Zimmerman, Rep., 350,927; Emerson, Proh., 7,333; Kent, 
ITY, 
"UL 302 Senator (1926)—Kearney, Dem., 66,672; Blaine, Rep., 299,759; Rosa, Ind., 111,122; Krzycki, 
Soe. 31,317: Tittemore. Ind., 23,822; Sanford, Proh., 9,885. 
In 1925 Milwaukee voters rejected the proposed service-at-cost contract whereby the city was to take 


over the traction lines. 
President (1924) Foster, Workers’ Party, 3,773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc. Lab., 411; Wallace, 
‘Commonwealth Land, 270. 
aie (1924)—Blaine, =a ate 255; Lueck, Dem., 317,550; Quick, Soc., 45,268; Bucknam, Proh., 
11,516; Alanne, Workers’ Party, 4,1 7; Shuttleworth, Ind,, 4,089; Snover, Soe. Lab., 
_ Governor (1922)—Bentley, ima ene 51,061; John G. Blaine, Rep., 367, 929; Atmold, Soc., 39,570; 
Welles, Proh., 21,438; Dietrick, Soc. Lab., 
~~ =U. S. Senator (1922)—Hooper, Ind. Dem., 78,029; La Follette, Rep., 379,494; Bucknam, Proh., 11,254; 
aE Soc. Lab., 1,656. 
The election for U. S. Senator, held on Sept. 29, 1925, Rented oe Oe M. La Follette ir., ee 
7,719; Edward F. Dithmar, Ind. Rep. (Coolidge Conserv.), 91,318; J. M. Work, Soc., 11,130; W. G. 
ce, Dem., 10,743; George Bauman, Ind. Soc., 795; scattering, Bo: 


Be PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN. 


72 (Pres); Greeley; Dem. and Lib. 86,477; ,; 1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; Mekiniey* 
a 4 G a ea i56. Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, Soc., 


Grant, BRED, 04,9' 
“Ta iC ‘rls, a 179 0 enti pron. 1968 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,107; Roosevelt, 
i) 5 mm. on. * . 
Penis sk 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc.. 
1 Deor: eee Gres Ra ar Cn ae oe aes n, Dem., 166,632; Taft, ae 
ay . rt ac. Ow, ryan, e. 
eo” ie’ oe 247,747; han Proh., 11, 572; Debs, Soc., 28, 170. 


Prob., 69. 
~ (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453; Blaine, | 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep., 
: e135, St. John, Proh., ri 649; Butler, 130,695; Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 


reenbac! 598. 33,481. 
peepee oe Deed Dem., 155,243; Harrison, 1912’ (Gov.), Dem,, agp oar Rep., 179,360; Soc., 


% ter, 34,368; Prob., 2,757; Lab., 433. 
Hep. ie 8 Fisk, Proh., 14,415; aise ; 1918 ae ‘Sere Bem “igh 038; BS. gas. Aaee 
.» 132,068; U. se Pro ; Soe. Dem., 
47; h., Cie "age ee ag nt 1916 Ceres Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 
Pie's ‘Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; ey oy 323; Hanly, Proh., 7, 166; ‘Benson, Soc. 


1 bent 6. 
46; Weaver, People's, 9,009; Bld 1016" (U.S, Sen), Dem, 186.144; Rep. 261,308: 
‘Pe i240." Webi Bed. 120, 100: Ser. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 113,422; Harding,, 

D, Biyan, Dem. and People’s (Poptisty, | | 498,570; Watkin’, Proh ” 8,647: ent 85, ob 


96 ¢ n, D 
7 ‘LAG Dem., © 4,55: 1920 (U. 8 n.) Dem, and Ind 
“Hee, Palme ay Leverlag, om» “7'709. | 281,576; Soe , 66,172; Pron., 
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WYOMING. z s: 
(Presidential vote, 1928, 1924.) 5 
1928. 1924. 1928. 1924. 


' CouNTEES. Cool- La || Countms. Cool- 
' we Hoover, Smith,| idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, Hoover} Smith,| idge, aw ls Fol'te, 
Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Re Dem. 


Hot Springs 


Johnson, . 590 7 293 } 
Laramie.. .. 5,862] 3,029] 3,944 2,378) <a 
Lincoln....| 2,217) 1,687| 1,493 576| 1,025 25,174 
Natrona. 7,141| 3,818! 8,267| 1, ae 3,857 a + 
President (1928) —Thomas, Socialist, a 
U. S. Senator (1925) Kander. athe ere 032; Winter, Rep., 37, eet Wolfe, Soc., 333. 7 
Governor (1926)—Mrs. N. T. Ross, Dem., a DA7- Emerson, "Rep. ., 34,707. =| 
Governor (1924)—Mrs. Ross, Dem., 43,323; Sullivan, Rep., Rey se ; 
§. Senator (1924)—Warren, Rep., ets 283; Rose, Dem., 33,536; Kindler, Prog.; 2,224. : 
PAST VOTE OF WYOMING, j 
1892 {Press ee Rep., 8,454; Weaver, People’s, } 1912 Pres. ), Wilson, Dem.; 15,310; Taft, » | 
Aen, force he ae 530. £ id. Cop ) 14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; ‘Debs, Soc., 2,71 
res. Tyan, Dem. and People’ opulist), } 
10,375; McKinley. Rep. 10,072; Broh.. 109. 1916 (Pres), Wilson, Dem.,, 28,516; 3316 2m 
1900 | (F: i ee a aa Dem,” 10,1 cKinley, | 1918’ (Gov.), Dem., 18,640; Rep., meet! 723. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Rep., | 1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 17,528; Rep., 23,975. & 
1900 aa eee ia 21, Debs. Bot. * Ea Se oe .), Cox, Den., PEF ge poe et 
Tes > ryan, em a €p., ,091; > Soc., 

20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,715. Christensen, Pelab. S, 2,180. 


ELECTORAL VOTES FOR PRESIDENT 1896-1928, BY PARTIES AND ) STATES. 
Electoral colleges meet at the capitals of the several States on the first Wednesday in Jan 
Congress meets in joint session to canvass the electoral vote on the second Wednesday in yin Pebrus ry 


1908. 1912. 1916. 1920. 


R. D.P| R.\D.|R.]D.| R.|D.] R.|D.) P.| R.|D.| R.] D.| BR. | D. |LakFl R. 
at iay 13].. nee 
ete ces 3. 
8: 9|:: as 
1 2 i3}. 
4]. 8 gy 
nan 3 3|; 
4|.. 6}. es 
3|.. 14]... es, 
Be rie 4|.. 
ee 29]. ! 29]. 
3 15].: 15). 
ee 13]. : 13]. : 
id 10]. 10]... 
(lag 13]; ce: 
8}. 19). me 
ae 8|. 8|.: 
ae 18}. 18}. 
ae ie 15}. 
“ah. “ial ig. 
3}: 4). al. 
Bie = He Ble 
6 ih: rie 
ate al: Bh: 
‘ial, Bh or 
“3 A 5|.. 
1 24\. 24). 
- Sibi 32°: 
Ole. a: AS 
4 aes 5]. 
12]. i2|.. 12]: 
15). 20]. Re 

eel are. antl 4\, 
ay, iol: aibe 

Rearural = eal ae se 

gle: 

eye : 

271] 176} 292) 155) 336} 140] 321 8| 435] 8s] 254] 277] 404) 127] 382 

Plu....! 95... : 347 23! 277 


The electoral vote for Vide Prelitns in 1896 was: Republican, 271; Democratic, 149; ane 2 


’ 
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_(®igures compiled from Official Sources by William 


Hoover, Smith, /Thom's}/Foster 
States. Rep. Dem. | Soc. .|W’k’rs 
120,725 127,797 460]...... 
62,533 38,5: See 18 
77,751 119,196 429 317 
1,162,323 614,365] 19,595 216 
53,872 133,1 A772 675 
296,614 252,040} 3,014 730 
68,8 36,643 329 59 
144,168 101,764} 4,036) 3,704 
63,4 129,602 12. 64 
99, 53,07 2308}...... 
1,769,141] 1,313,817] 19,138] 3,581 
8, 2,6! »871 321 
623,818 378,936 9 328 
513,672 93,003} 6,205 P 
558,064]. 381,070 837 
1,160 164,655 Pee 
179,923 81,179}. 1,068 
01,479 223,626}- 1,701 
775,566 792,758| 6,262 
965,396 396,762). 3,516 
560,977, 396,451] 6,774 
27,153 124,539]... 
834,080 662,562]. 3,739 
113,300 78,578 ,667 
5,745 197,959! 3,434)..... 


_.. - Foster’s vete includes 104 for Gitlow in California. 
_. Reynolds, Soc. Labor, received 622 in Connecticut, 
1,812 in Illinois, 645 in Indiana, 230 in Iowa, 340 in 
+ Kentucky, 906 in Maryland as the Labor Candidate, 
. 773 in Massachusetts, 799 in Michigan, 1921 in Min- 
~nesota as the Industrial Candidate, 340 in Missouri, 
500 in New Jersey, 4,211 in New York, 1,515 in Ohio, 
* 564 in Oregon, 380 in Pennsylvania as the Indus- 
jalist Candidate, 416 in Rhode Island, 180 in Vir- 
inia, 4,068 in and 381 in Wisconsin; 
, aal—2 1,603. 
Varney, Prohibitionist, got 5,496 in Indiana, 2,728 
in Michigan, 160 in New Jersey, 3,556 in Ohio, 3,880 
in- Pennsylvania, 338 in Vermont, 1,703 in West 


HOOVER-SMITH CA 
The following official committees statement of the. 
_Hoover-Smith campzign funds for the 1928 _presi- 


‘In 1929 the names of 145 women were carri 
on the rosters of 38 state legislatures. This. was 
gain of 19 over the record established in the legis- 
Jntures of 1927 and 1928, when 126 women served. 
‘The’ political Fepresentation of the 1929 women 
evislators was: Republicans, 100; Democrats, 38; 


ao ‘4 n are serving as state senators. 
£ Twelve Women were reelected to their fourth 


Receipts. Expenditures. |} 
Repub. Dem. | Repub. | Dem. 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dotiars. | Dollars. \\- 
5,715,691|5,178,494|4,064,517|3,157,453 

13,109 8,318) 21,947 18,761 

25,390 6 50! 76! 

23,305 ‘ 22,023 41,196 

330,314} 26,189 5, 64,693 
48,7 19,647 53,120} 48,402 
148,681 20,073 93,749 63,863 
45, 5,022 53,330 4,692 
102,528} 440,192 95,179 31,445 

48,011 115 86,721 20,115 

7,000} 11,682} 17, 11,568 

39,900 250 63,677 5,250 

2207509] 257,789} 5521194] 474/342! 
153,678] 40,671) 196,307| 141,862 

39,547) 6,03! 5,71 41,753 

27,973 498) 27,108 11,90. 

37,820) 12,984 Hb 112,984 

27,49 27,42’ cower 68 

6563) «00 oe =e 44)..... Pinal 

81,102} 127,625] 138,482) 173,380 

330,457 9,23. ,296| 175,944 
10,050 Of 2 
183 idea oat pega 12,243 
48,905 13,521 5 F 
17/456| 60,644} 52,246] | 86,191 

WOMEN 


IN STATE LEGISLATURES. 
a, 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1928 BY STATES. 


Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Hoover, | Smith, |Thom's/Foste? 
Rep. Dem. Soc. |W’k’r 
18,327 14,090) Ss .e0 ego 
115,404 80,715 455 173 
926,050 616,517} 4,897] 1,257 
69,645 SS 2UEy eshte 158 
2,193,344] 2,089,863|107,332|10,876 
348,99. 287,078). Jivgs bee seek 
31,441| 106,648] "842|"" 936 
1,627,546 864,210] 8,683] 2,836 ° 
94,046 219,174| 3,924]. 22.5. 
“ 205,341 109,223] | 2,720) 1,094 
Pennsylvania. .}| 2,055,382] 1,067,586 ,647| 4,720 
Rhode Island. . 117,522|> 5,118,973]. 202 .. 283 
So. Carolina 3,188 2,700 47 re 
157,603 102,660 443 232 
195,388 167,343 631 111 
367,036 341,032 722) 209 
94,61 80,985 954 47 
90,404 44,440) .cocthanileiecciakt 
164,609 140,146 250 173 
335,844 156,772| 2,615) 1,541 
375,551 263,784] 1,313 401 
544,205 450,259] 18,213 8 


52,748] - 29/299] 788). -.. « 


United States. .|21,392,190|15,016,443|267,420)48,770 
Virginia and 2,245 in Wisconsin; total—20,106. 

Webb, Farmer Labor, got 1,092 in Colorado, 3,088 
in Iowa, 1,283 in Oklahoma, and 927 in South Dakota; 
total—6,390. 

The total vote, all candidates, include blank, void, 
defective—36,879,414. 

The figures for Texas in the table above are those 
supplied to the United States Department of State 
by the Secretary of State of Texas. According to a 
compilation of the Texas figures by counties, as 
reported by_the county clerks, the totals for the 
State were: Hoover, 373,822; Smith, 355,795. These 
are the figures used, by counties, in the vote of 
Texas on page 906. . 


NMIPAIGN EXPENSES. 
sertlel canpene was made to the U. S. Senate in 
eD., . 


COMPARISON .OF RECEIPTS AND. EXPENDITURES MADE IN BEHALF OF THE 
REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
Repub. Dem. Repub. Dem. 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dotlars. 
Nebraska, 35,845 ,398| 73,436) 89,094 
Nevada. . 8,395} 16,816; 12,689 5,455 
New Hamp 26,142 161} 25,329) 25,002 
New Jersey 471,537| 27,736) 449,311) 55,015 
New Mexico 25,866) 14,173) 42,33 31,083 
New York. 354,352| 416,762) 924,366; 745,605 
Car. 50,772} 39,865) 74,520) 9,62 

No. Dakota 1,091 51,505] _ 13,115 
TNO. ise doe ,D19} 106,831) 151,935) 184,947 
Oklahoma 106,504 2,181) 105,50: 88,520 
Oregon..... 24,109 3,412) 22,161 3,406 
Penn'’vania.| 1,003,007] 29,363) 282,814) 53,829 
hhode yo ee AA 43,575) 33,254 
So. Carolina! 4,800) 500 1,8 2,750 
So. Dakota 4,995} 11,200) 73,893} 30,453 
Tennessee 26,9338 1,709} 76,616) 69,643 
Texas... 54,663] 11,626) 68,67: 27,135 
Utal ancien. 14,79 15,251} 40,164) 20,235 
Vermont 221 4,17. 10,046) (6 sieek-'tsie 
Virginia 80,534) 73,592) 88,474; 109/592 

Washington 34 2 36,32 3,01 
W. Virginia) 68,916 5,2 127,565| 60,240 
Wisconsin. . 40,152} 22,397) 118,063) 77,149 
Wyoming. . 16,694] 10,025} 26,472) 24,304 


Total... .|10,062,115|7,220,681|9,433,604|7,152,511 


,. Massachusetts, Minne- 


Dakota, South Carolina 

T 8 tah, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
lington. 

Riera sustained in California, New 

HE. hire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohiu, 

Ol oma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 


diana, Iowa, Kansas. 
sota, Nevada, North 
‘exas, U 


6. 


: -Parti " | Tennessee. 
Op aseandine results of the nops November election | 7. Sixty-eight women Who-Batr aL sie 26s Hee 
regard to women law-makers were: lature were reo een serving in the 1929 legisla- 
i. First woman elected to the lowa gee ee I ae wees Pee age a iiiabatia, Delawatel 
Z pcomnectiont elected 20 women, a8 Co Tdaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
to 15 in 1928. North Carolina, South Dakota, and Tennessee. 


The legislatures of five states—Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, dee Mississippi, and Virginia—were not 
in session in 1929. 
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PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, BY: STATES, SINCE 13896.’ 
1924. 
POPULAR VOTE. 


Wal- Fos- 
Faris,| Na- | lace, |Johns,| ter; 
.| Proh,|tions, |Com.} Soc. |Work-| Total, 
Amer.| Land.}. Lab. | ers’. 


sins rnc an dem A 


? 
BSS3 
oe 
Bigess 
Le Peet ere 


1,299] 248] 1,499]. 


Michigan....... 5 
Minnesota.....% 


Mississippi......].... 
Missouri......... Gaels 
Montana........ 
Nebraska........ 
Nevada......-.. 


New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico 


OE eeyciviele OSS] Naa a tes 1,246} 3,025 
Oklahoma.......|....| 10 | 226,242) 255,798) 41,141).....]}.....]..... 5,234 
_ Oregon..... 91 


Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode Island....| 5 |.... 
South Carolina ..j.... 
South Dakota... Saree 
AS ete ob Ree  Saee 


La Follette’s vote in California was cast on the Socialist ticket; in Colorado and Montana his total is 
that of Farmer-Labor and Frogressive combined; in Connecticut_and New York his total is Socialist and 
Progressive combined; in Missouri and Pennsylvania his total is Socialist and Labor combined; his vote in 
‘North Dakota was as a Non-Partisan; in Oklahoma his total is Farmer-Labor; in West Virginia his total is 
Socialist and Farmer-Labor combined. *La Follette received the 13 electoral votes of Wisconsin. 


1920, 


tensen, Cox, 
. Dem. 


re 
SNS: & 


“-gedelne earl does 
11,489 


109/430) 57,8720 0% Uae ww 
247,498] 119,608] 5,947| 9,600]... .. 


Electoral vote (1920)—Harding, Rep., 404; Cox, Dem., 127. 


= 
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1916. 

: Hughes, | Wilson, | Hanly, | Benson, Hugh 

$5 State. Rep. || Dem.’ | Proh. Soe. State. Rep.” Sect Dro! ae 
43,723 43,779 303 1,318 
69,352} 211,645 3,187 10,462 

1,163 33,6! 112 1,999 

869,115] 759,426) 19,031 
120,988 topeae ‘ 


703,734| 521,784) 28,525) 42,637 
44,858 394, 0 1,914 
1,5. 1,846].... 
64,217) 59,191 1,774 3,760 
116,223} 153,282 2, 
64,999] 268,514 1,985] 18,963 
84,025 . 
40,250} 22,708 709 798 
49,356] 102,824 783 1,060 
167, 183,388 6,868) 22,800 
143,124] 140,403 175 6,1 
221/323] 193,042 7,166) 27,846 
21,698} 28,316 373, 1,453 


8,538,221|9,129,606] 220,506] 585,113 


1912. 
Roose- Roose- 
State. Taft, Wilson, velt, Debs, State. Taft, Wilson, velt, Debs, 
Rep. Dem. Prog. Soc. Rep. Dem, Prog. Soc. 
22,680 3,029||N. 3 32,927] _ 34,724) 17,794 1,980 
6,949 3,163)|N. J 88,834| 170,282} 145,409) 15,900 
21,673 8,153||N. M 17, 22,139 347 2,859 
283,610) 79,201/|N. Y 455,428] 655,475) 390,0: 63,381 
72,306| 16,418)|N.C. 29,139) 144,507) 69,667 
34,129} 10,056/|N. D. \ 29,555| 25,726 6,966 
i 278,168| 424'834] 229/807 ; 


82. 
% 
60 
& 
io) 
\=§ 
3 


386,478| 81,278]|R. I 7,703} 30,412) 16,878 2,049 
162,007] 36,931 Cc 536| 48,357 1,2 64 
161,819} 16,967||S. D.......-|-.-.»--. 8,942) 58,811 4,662 
20,21 26,779||Tenn..... 59,444) 130,335) 53,725 3,492 
102,766] 11,647)||Tex 26,745| 219,489] 28,530) 24,896 
,249||Utah.... 42,100} 36,579; 24,174 9,023 
48,495 2, ) ker ee 23,332 ,354| 22,132 9 
‘Md. ete 54,956 57,789 Rays Wes 7 eee ape ees ake 40 fe 
«.es.-.] 155,948] 173,408] 142,228 ,61 ash.. B i " . 
Mien 3 5. 4, 23,211/|W. Va 56,667) 113,046) 78,9 15,336 


F 10 
: z 14,560| 15,310 9,232 2,760 
10,885}| Total 3,483,922|6,286,214|4,126,020| 897,011 
EE sine aE bes) wi earth Ba ie OIE STE ME OER EET 
Reimer, Soc. L., 29,079. _ Chafin, Proh., 208,923. 


1908. 


Idaho....... 
ees 


- 


, 


Swal- 
low, State. 


Dem, Proh. 


Wool- 
ley, 
Dem. Proh. 


pee tel Oke aes) Sorgnal "4 a zacl-=*igeg 
Md......... 
Mass. . 


- 


25,373 5 
...' 121,835! 114,013 3,655 
Elecforal vote (1900)—McKinley, Rep., 292; Bryan, Dem., 155. 


(896, 


, | Lever- M 
3 ing, . Bryan, 
Prob. Rep. D.,Peop. 


oe np 0 nn 
Roose- Swal- 


low, 
Proh. 


teeeeeeeed 0,449) 201,209) = Lp My hLUIIIN. Yew e en eee 


eet: PeOef: ARB TSB). teas a ss ss 
De ea 0)494 | AAD BSI. fos. cid on "186 

2,040 
Electoral vote (1896)—McKinley, Rep.; 271; Bryan, Dem.; 176, 


Total. ....|7,035,638/6,467,946 


es | 


131,529] 141,676 


OF old... - A ae ' err’ 


in * 
- 
ra 


Congressional Apportionment. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF CONCRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


: {Ratios under the Constitution and at each census, 


1790 to 1910, by States. Source: Reports of the 


Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce.) 
RaTiosS UNDER CONSTITUTION AND CENSUSES. 


Con-| 
stitu-}1790. | 1800.]1810.|1820./1830.|1840./1850./1860. 1870.! 1880. 1890,}1900.}1910. 
STATE 5 J ans Sal CT ees Oe SO ieee ee 
~; Se S Ss oO ~ Ne) cel ol a nN 
eee: 
n =] i I . e 
S bowed eS | SS lobeetes eeaiee alee 
re et can coal bon a 
a, REPRESENTATION. 
a a Se ens 
emer |i2r [ss BGA Ria Mean ea ee Mm Bes 
nook SS] FAP Seal Sages, Sar eee 1 Lele 4 |) (Sj 16 Ten 
EES SEE GE FIRS Fee Ree mae 2 2 3 4 6 7 8 u 
REGIOTAGO.. «2. -- fe. foe cee fe een de cere fe rece feces epee ees [e eer e[ee ee 1 1 2 3 4 
- Connecticut... .- 7 7 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 
Delaware......- 1 2 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 a 1 
a A es BS Re Sees Cees ere 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 4 
mae a 6 7 9 8 8 if, 9 10 11 11 12 
- ae Paar as Pg boa or. 3 > A ae a uae ok &: ae ii 
RA ¢ p 7 
SE ee ees ee 1 3 7 10 11 11 13 13 13 13 13 
oo... 4 Set Gar Gs RS en ees Pesce 2 2 6 9 il 11 11 11 
SS a aS aS eee Beers eres Corres Somes 1 3 7 8 8 8 
Kentucky 12 13 10 10 9 10 11 11 11 1i 
A ee Pee eee 3 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 7, 8 
a, 0 SSS Oe ee ree 7 8 7 6 5 3 4 4 4 4 
» “Maryland....... ss é a in i? = 6 g 6 6 
4 ’ 12 1 14 16 
Spmaen _. Noa LB) Bary BS eS enero E 3 : ~ “ 7 ig is 
SA RGR he Be Se Brees mores on eee 1 
Mississi 1 2 a 5 5 6 7 7 8 8 
Missow i 2 5 7 9 13 14 15 16 16 
TN SES DS Ge: ORS Peery Brand eerie eaoreer? Rats Oe ocaes ca 1 1 1 2 
~ Nebraska. 1 1 3 6 6 6 
ev: 1 1 1 1 1 1 
New Hampshire. 3 3 2 2 2 2 
New Jersey. ..-- 5 7, 7 8 10 ie 
34 34 37 | 43 
9 9 10 10 
1 1 2 3 
. SO eS ees 20 21 21 21 22 
int, | RS) SSS PSE BS) GaP PRR (noes eed Pcie Rae Ci cds gd) fa oe 5 8 
Oregon... ++ 0+ J... ne |e ene fe eee fe esate sar |e rsa '| 34" 1 1 1 1 2 2 3 
- Pennsylvania.... 8 13 18 23 26 28 24 25 24 27 28 30 | 32 36 
: ode Island... . 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 
So. Carolina..... 5 6 8 9 9 7 6 4 5 ii, 7 7 7 
South Dakota...|.....].....]-----]---s-feeee ede af ase) a eee ocr 3 2 2 2 3 
_  Tennessee.....--]..--- 1 3 6 9 13 il 10 8 10 10 10 10 10 
'-- Texas. 2 2 4 11 13 16 18 
a 5S) (es) Fee ergs all MP) errs Mins ISiie Rises acc) ata s, 1 1 2 
_ Vermont. 2 Pa ey a De 
- Virginia... 10 10 10} 10 
_ Washin: 1 2 3 5 
West V: 4 4 5 6 
a msi 9 10 11 11 
1 1 1 1 
joe | 142 | 186 | 213 | 242 232 | 237 | 243 | 293 332 | 357 | 391 | 435 


‘aph 
e end of 1927. 


id lose representatives: diana; 1; Iowa, 


- Kansas, 1; 1; Maine, 1; 
“Mississippi, 1; Missouri, Rhode 
- Island, 1; Vermont, 1. 

r If reapporticnment 
resentative it would be necessary 


_ Shall lose a rep 
to fix the ratio at 218,986 and increase the mem- 
h to 483. 


: , - oT , . ” , . - . . oy > 
Lio, 4; Okla., 1; Ore., 1; Penn., 4; 8. C., 1; Tenn., 1; 
‘ex., 3; Va., 1; Wash., 1; W. Va., 1 and Wis., 1. 

_" The House by a vote of 265 to 87 on April 8, 1926, 
“a vote arding procedure refused to instruct 
the Census Committee to report a reapportionment 


pill. 

"Membership of House under census of 1850 was 

ine! d from 233 to 234 by act of July 30, 1852; 

“rembership under census of 1860 was increased 
rom 233 to 241 by act of Mareh 4, 1862; membership 

under census of 1870 was originally fixed at 283, 


but increased to 292 by act of May 30, 1872. 

Representation such as shown in table was as- 
signed after apportionment under censuses, a8 fol- 
lows: (1790) Tenn.; (1800) Ohio; (1810) Ala., Del., 
Ind., La., Miss.; (1830) Ark., Mich.; (1840) Cal., 
Fla.. Iowa, Texas, Wis.; (1850) Minn., Ore.; (1860) 
Neb., Nev.; (1870) Col.; (1880) Idaho, Mont., 
8 D., Wash., Wyo.; (1890) Utah; (1900) 


Ariz. and N. Mex. were included in apportion- 
ment under 1910 census, in anticipation of becom~- 
ing States. 

Maine’s apportionment of seven members under 
1810 census was included in the 20 members origi- 
nally assigned to Mass. but credited to Maine after 
it became a State, March 15, 1820. 

The ratio under the Constitution was one ne 
sentative in Congress for each 30,000 of population. 
Thereafter, the ratios, as determined by the de- 
follows: 1790 and 1800, one 
; 1820, one 


cut, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The ong 
in the other Original States were as fol- 


Carolina, 5. 


920 Qualifications for Voting. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING, BY STATES. ; 
i 
PREVIOUS RESID. REQUIRED. 4 


‘ TownfElec.D} Special Qualifications Required |Persons Disqu ualified (Other Than — 
STATE State. |C'nty. pee "Bre. e (Other Than Citizenship). Felons, Idiots and Insane). 
ty. ar 


Re mos.|3 mos. Pronerty, or able to read andjBribery, malfeasance, election 
Ala, ....0{2 yrs..[1.yr.+ 18 wri te, and employment. Poll] crimes, vagrants, tramps (con-— 


Leauge S anietalie ese ee AjearS “ 


victed), 

i) 30 dys Abilit to read and be BS Se Persons under guardianship. ! 
eB on fhe 1 BO etme |i mo, [Poll tax, Declaranta «0.2.2. U. 8. soldiers and sailors. a | 
Gat aeraaie 1yts., 90 dys]...... 30% ova Abiiy to read Constitution and|Bribery, malfeasance, Chinese. } 

te name. 
Aone -,-|90 $ 5130) dys|10 GYSl ssl. vgs ae nese or tpn yeaea= yee Persons under guardianship, . 
eas’ esis ret uk. sda Pe hig eax? Good moral character, ability to|Bribery, dueling. : 


read Constitution. 

Del,.....{l yr..-|3 Mos.|,..... —— 
cogee BAG S.].+++--{30 dys gine to read Constitution and Bettors on election, iret dows 

Bacco) «| YE-5-10 0 ss write name. Payment of poll , under guardianship, 

tax (certain exemptions). leasance. 

Delinquent taxpayers. 


Ga......|l yr...]6 mos.].. : Ability to read and write....,.. 
Idaho.,.,|/6 mos.|30 dys}...... 10 dys|Must be registered...........-- Election crimes, teachersof 
me amy, pesous having guaG 
Te iies alt YE-., 190 dys|30 dysi30 Gys]. .... .- sens pmee ewe pews yee eniten convic = 
Tnd.....1|6 mos: |60 dys|30 dys\30 dys|Must be registered... 21.1. '* {| Violators of election laws. ; 
Iowa....|6 mos.|60 dys|10 dys|10 dys}Must be registered...........-- U.S. Soldiers and sailors. Z| 
wens (608.130. Gys}/30 Gys|/30 GYS|.....,..---.500+er ec ee lense Bribery, persons under gupetiane 3 
, due! ono: ' 
charged offi fficials. : ri 
Ky......|1 yr.,.|6 mos.|60 dys|/60 dys/Must be registered...........-, Briber a 


1 y- : 
La.......|2 yrs, .|1 yr. in| Parish|3 mos. |Must be registered; ability toread; Inmates. of charitable institu- — 
and write; or to understand| tions, except soldiers’ homes, 


cn aan ES eal cee ae 
Beeatc tS TROH. Uvicwigivislgcgcec cls esee. ity tor 0 ution an paupers, ns e" 
ore a 


Md......|lyr...|6 mos. |6 mos.|1 day. citizens who can read; must volpeieace: election crimes, 


‘ister 
..-,|l yr.,.|6 mos.|6 mos./6 mos. Ability to read Constitution and|Election crimes, paupers a 
Mas NE write name., Poll t: under guardignanie. da Sr a 
Mich..,..]6 mos.|/20 dys|20 dys/20 ys]. ..... ce reenceecsescceccs ne) Fett Beeetiacoc ain. - 19 state 
Minn..,..|6 mos.|80 dys|30 dys/30 dys|........-- eS ee ee ...|Persons under guardianship, U, 8. 


Miss.....|2 yrs,.jl yr...j1 yr... 


‘ 

i 

lyr..,|Ability to read or pen Con- ge as dueling, delinquent tax- ra 
: 


" ie ilasslah ia stitution. Poll i a hea 
Mo.,....jl yr...|60 dys|60 dys WM cig. .g:0 wt Gad ee caknbes & aaw ae oldiers ani () pers, 
Mont.....]1 yr., .|80 dys/30 ays|30 GN CANTER ook eno pita Mites es oe lun weeeees ot ee 
Neb.....|6 mos./40 dys}10 dys|10 dys|,........-.- ies Srna A a aie ue U. &, soldiers and'satiors, b 
Ney....../6 mos.|30 dys/30 dys|30 dys Must be registered............-. Dueling, C 
N.H....|/6 mos. /6 mos.|6 mos./6 mos, Ability to nae Constitution and|Paupers, Don-taxpaseead 

e one line. 


Sy SIVAN UY Ble sec hatainc cet aoe eee SSS ae. = Sse 

.130 dys|30 dys|(See Note below this table) Bettors on electic yes 

Nee ¥ 4 ane Must be registered; read and write one DUDE Ys ‘5 vr. 
ip, U. 


Piste. cc ad webiea bakes eta eae Perso 


sail 
Ohio.. Perl. SOU US| 20 \CUAIZO CYS] vis. 9. Ue as ea enpign So cicigin apne U.S. soldiers and sailors. 
Oklg,.... .|1 yr...|6 mos.|30 dys/30 = Must be registered; read and write|Persons kept in poor hot 


cept, Federal and pe wee 
ers, 
Ore,.....}|6 mos,|Nospejrified tlime,..|30 days in district required in soldiers and 
j schoolelections. Hela & Must} Registration reail 
beabletoread and write English, 


Oy sage dG 358) ABA Paes 


2 mos. Payment of a State or county tax|Bribery, election crimes, non-tax- 
R,1.....|2 yrs,.}....../6.mos. 


thin two years. PR ada 
Me Rrivi on) Mae ee eet Y;, Dau a 
Tpeandianante™ persons under — 


8. C.,..,|2 yrs..|1 yr...]4 mos.|/4 mos, | Ability to read and write, or owns Bri elec fi 
(6 mos]. for tlinisters| and | and pays taxes on "$300 or|  duelicts, tion crimes, pauper 


aD a eg and 3 Ody: 80° a more of property, i 
je DP. eees/h YT... ys oe v8 PE eee ee en ersons un 
Tenn. ...|1yr...|6 mos.|... .|Poil tax: "Wut be ste’ to mati]. srneusscssesSusesenenes 
Tex lyr...|6 mos. |6 6 BL meh aeim oes = = Bril , aiuel Bet 
‘Angee yr...|6 mos. |6 mos. |6 mos, |Po 6 Mont ceeasots gkisiabro siie ui , pau: ‘U, ae 
fe ling. paupers, U. 8, 
Utah....|l yr.../4 mos./...... 60 dys|Must be registered,....,.. planting: a ones 


Vt......{l yr.../8 mos./3 mos.|3 mos.|Good penn yer must take free-|Blection bribery. f 
man bs 
Va,.,.,..|2 yrs. .jl yr...jlyr.../30 dys}Poll tax Pood ‘pr understand Con- Bribery, duelt Sueling paupers, U. 8. 


stitution, ust be registered. 

Wash.....|t yr...|90 dys}30 dys|30 dys| Ability to read and write English... . aa pea 
W. Va,..|l yr...|60 dys/10 dys|......].....+- HS rE tresses. |Bribery, paupers, “U. 8) ‘so ldiers : 

and sailors. 
Wi8....0..)1 yr.. .|10 Gys/10 Gys|10 AVS]... ccccccscncsedeseneveorevens ‘Bettors on election, persons under 
guardianship, fF 
O.....|1 yr...|60 dys|10 dys]10 dys]Ability to read Co y cisabied: We) See te cen eee : 
ied less phystoally isa bled a + dole oe baie aie 


Literacy tests for voters were authorized by Legis- aon gece 1902; New Yor 1 1; North Carolina, ig 
paces of We ona States in the following years; = 
Alabama, 1900; Arizona, 1913; California, 1894; Nott Dakota, 1896; Oklaho 1 Oregon, 
Colorado, 1876 (the law was not in effect in 1926). | 1924; South Carolina, 1 1895; Virginia, Ho) Wash- 
Connecticut, 1897; Delawhrds 1897; Georgia, | ington, 1896; Wyoming, 1889. r 


1908; Louisiana. 1898; Maine, 1892. Congress in 1924 passed ving 
Massachusetts. 1857; Mississippi, 1890; New | to all native: oes eta A lew gf agi 


“ Advertisements—Musical Instruments. 


Any Warlitzer 
Instrument 


in Your Own Home 


EXAMINE IT, show it to your 
friends, play it as much as you 
wish, An ample free trial—no obliga- 
tion to buy. We make this liberal 
offer because we want you to see for 
yourself this superior quality of Wur- 
litzer instruments, the result of 200 
years’ experience. Noted musicians 
praise them for unusual tone auality, 
artistic workmanship and ease of play- 
ing. They are used in the finest bands 
and orchestras throughout the country. 


Easy Payments 


If you -decide to buy, payments are 
arranged in small monthly sums. 
few cents a day pays for your instru- 
ment. Special offers on complete musi- 
cal outfits. 


SEND 

SEND New Catalog 
The greatest musical catalog ever pub- 
lished! Over 3,000 articles—-every known 
instrument described and illustrated; 
many of them shown in full colors. Gives 
Tou lowest prices and all details of Free 
Trial, East Payment Plan, All sent FREE 
—no’ obligation. Send coupon below. 
Clip and Mail. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Dept. 6130, 117 E. 4th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me, absolutely free, new ilius- 
trated catalog, with prices and | 
details of Free Trial Easy Payment § 
Plan. No obligation. G 


NGMe...ccsccsdecreresecvceseses 
Address seg tecseveseeeees 
City fre A) , DUMME...ieeeoees 
Fnsirument, ..--+++ Oe PORT Pc. 
(State Instrument which interests you) 


” Comptght 1929, The Rudolph Wurliteer Co. 
a 
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Advertisements—Electric Devices. : 


The Most Marvellous Iron Invention! 
—————— ESSE 
WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC IRON 


An Electric Iron That 
Minds Its Own Temperature 


How many times have you wanted an electric iron that kept 
itself always at the right temperature for ironing? Here is such 
an iron. You turn on the electricity just as you do with an ordi- 
nary iron. The iron comes up to proper ironing heat and then 
the electricity is turned off. Then when the iron cools a few 
degrees the electricity is turned on again. The iron is always 
right for ironing because a little switch inside the iron watches 
the temperature for you. 


This Is the Million Dollar Iron 


Remember the stories in the newspapers and magazines 
some time ago about the young inventor who was paid a million 
dollars by the Westinghouse Company for an invention which 
made an automatic electric iron possible. This is that electric 
iron. When you use it a while you can see why Westinghouse 
was willing to pay that large sum for the invention, Hundreds 
of thousands of women are now using this iron. You will be too. 


ALPHA ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Division of WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY 
45-51 West 25th Street, New York 
\ A 
‘Ask for the Westinghouse Automatic Iron 


Per a Ol Smet. Ti 
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Advertisements— Miscellaneous. 


ASTHMA 


ptt makes a strong appeal to those afflicted with Bronchial 
thma, because the little lamp, used at night, is at work vaporizing the 
soothing remedy while the patient sleeps, and the difficult breathing is 
quickly relieved. A pa- 
cient calls it a boon to 
sufferers from Asthma. 


“*‘Used While 


You Sleep’’ 
{2 = 


Cresolene has been recommended and used with great 
success for 50 years for the relief of coughs, nasal colds, 
bronchitis, spasmodic croup and whooping cough. 
No home where there are children should be without a 
Cresolene Vaporizer. 


Sold by Druggists 
Write for booklet 10. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt St., Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
New York. Montreal, Canada. 


Truth of the Stock Tape 
When By WILLIAM D. GANN 


oae The best practical book giving success-~ 
fe ~ ful trading methods on Stocks, Cotton 
1S and Grain. Enables you to stay away 
Mention from the ticker and read the tape cor- 
THE rectly. Contains rules that will enable 
you to determine the position of the 
WORLD various stocks and commodities and 
ALM A forecast their future course. 
= Four books under one cover, embrac- 
ing: The Preparation and Knowledge 
Required; Methods of Operating and 
Determining Position of Stocks and 
Commodities. Pronounced by college 
professors and practical men as the great- 
est book ever written on the subject. 
First edition sold for $10.00 per copy. 
“) We can supply Literal (75¢ each), Interlinear Wot es Rah cpete tse 
‘1 ($2.00 each). Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully) Mir. Gann’s latest book deals with the future 


Af Parsed Translations ($2.00 each) of Caesar’s Gallic ae ae the es ae be apoue the cycle and ae 
. ort]? ‘ound in the Bible for forecasting the future o 
| War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, also “Transia- nations and stock and commodity markets. _It 


_} tions of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can | goes ahead until 1932, giving hints on the coming 


4 “also supply any Dictionary published, including the et a in Paes eovioy and erat, A far 
age cinating, mysterious love story is interwoven Wi 
"well-known Students’ French, German, Italian and sat # knowledge, making this bork interesting 


“Spanish two-part Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s | reading as well as instructive to men and women 
“Large Type Spanish-English, English-Spanish Dic- in every walk of life. Price $2.00, postpaid. 
| tionary, at $5.00 postpaid. Cash with order. Descriptive literature on request for W-18 

‘| TRANSLATION PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUBLISHING CO. 


: ‘7 Fifth Avenue (near (4th St.), New York Gity | 80 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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Advertisements— Miscellaneous. 


Charles F. Hubbs & Co. 
383-389 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


A real triumph, 
a miniature re- 
ceiver, so tiny 
that it can be 
tucked in the 
crevice of ‘the 
outer ear, the 
most advanced 
instrument for the deaf. 
Practically invisible, yet so 
sensitive and perfect as to for- 
ward and magnify the slightest 
sound, it is science’s greatest 
contribution to the aid of the 


deaf. 
Oaill or write for booklet. 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., Ine. 


47 West 34th St., New York. Room S06W.A. 


PAPER 


Since 1855 


U. S. and Foreign Patents 
Designs, Trade-Marks 
License Contracts 


aciaics 


ages 


W. M. MONROE 


PATBNT ATTORNEY 


eek Gres oy 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in Greater New York 
of the well known 
NIBROC Towels. 


Represented in 
Washington, D. C. 402 Engineers Bldg. 
and Europe Cleveland 


GOV'T POSITIONS 


*35 T0*75 WEEKLY 


Ry. Moil cies 
‘ P. O, Cler! 


SS ome! 


egies Sram 


Meat Inspect 
38 a‘! ipector 
. O. Lal ari 
File Clerk ) a 


t Matron ) Immigrant I 
General Clerk ) City Mga Carrer 
{ 


Chauf'r-Carrier Border 
Skilled Laborer Typist 
Watchman 


oar a ES Ee.” ART 


Postmaster ( } Bens noe 

m: eno- Secret; 

RED Carrier () Audito <3 

Ava Bur., Dept. 403, St. ae , Mo 

Send me particulars Tings positions marked 

“X"—salaries, locations, opportunities, 
‘How to Qualify,” etc. 


Sey ie ee ee eee a ee ae od 


GS¢9L ADV 


ere er er eee ee ee) 


| the 5 year period will be replaced 


Advertisements—Adding Machines; Malt; Brew. 


World's Handiest VEST POCKET 


ADDING MACHINE 


New Model in Leatherette Sy Does work of $300 machine 
BY CHLCOTATOR} Guaranteed 5 years. NOT A TOY. Made of steel and indes- 
CHICAG' tructible. Million dollar capacity. Will not make mistakes. 
PATENT hres i Bo simple child can operate it. Instructions with every machine, 
f Everybody has use for and should carry one for OQ 5 


Free Trial - 


SEND NO MONE Y—Just name and address. We will shi 

Calculator immediately. On delivery Poy. postman §2, 50 
(Plus few cents postage), (If outside U. send cash). If not 
gatisfied after 10 day trial you get your money back. THOU- 
SANDS OF SATISFIED USERS, This is the lowest priced 
practical calculator made. *‘Why pay more for inferior imita- 
ADDITION tions?’’ Order from this ad. 

SUBTRACTION ——_———=— Mail Coupon Today °° == 


MULTIPLICATION 
DIVISION | BABE CALCULATOR SALES COMPANY (Manufacturers) 
Dept. 40, P.O, Box 1118, CHICAGO, ILL,, U. 3, A. 


| C1 am enclosing $2.50—send adding machine prepaid. 
GUARANTEE — 


| O Send Adding Machine C.O.D. $2.50 plus 18c. postage. 
Every Baby Caiculator is guaran- O (0c additional in Leatherette Cage) 
teed for 5 years against any 


mechanical defect whatsoever. 
Any machine wearing out within 


TNAMIG occcccccvccccccevuse Cee rea erereseensererereeeee 


t rAGENTS ipraaeth commission and territory 


TROMMER’S 
WHITE LABEL 


MALT BREW 


Brewed From Selected Imported Moravian 


Malt and Certified Saazer Hops. 


The Premier of Trommer’s Celebrated Brews. 
On Draught and in Bottles. 


JOHN F. TROMMER, Inc. 
Bushwick Ave. and Conway St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phone DICKENS 4400 and 4700 


with a new machine. 
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Advertisements—M iscellaneous. 


75 Years Reputation 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An unexcelled remedy for Coughs and 
Hoarseness. Give gratefu. reliefin the cough 4; 27 druggists 
_of Bronchitis, Asthma and Lung Troubles. or b ae ail. 
Clear the voice for singing or speaking. 196, 5)°°., pox 


Free. from opiates or injurious drugs. Notsoldin bulk 


BROWN’S Svoucos DENTIFRICE 
A superior Tooth Powder. At Druggists or by mail. 30c per bottle 
BROWN’S YERMIFuSE CoMEORTS 
Safe and sure in eradicating worms, so harmful to children. At Druggists 
or by mail. 30c per Box. 


BROWN’S Household PANACEA and Family LINIMENT. 
For chills and Colic. Externally for cuts, burns, bruises 
and stiff joints. 50c per Bottle. 


JOHN §. BROWN & SON, Dept. W., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A" 


DOUBLE 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY ACTION AUTOM aii =) 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing 11 the Trigger- 
a Ggarette 


and Head Noises enjoy conversation, go to Out 
Theatre and Church because 
they Use Leonard Invisible Ear 
Drums which resemble Tiny 
Megaphones fitting in the 
Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head 
piece. They are inexpen- 
f sive. Write for booklet and 


Protect yourself against hold- 
up, rowdies, etc., with this clever 
cigarette case ‘ot light weight 
metal. Looks like genuine 
automatic! Pull the trigger 
. and out shoots a cigarette 
through the muzzle. Holds nearly a full pack of 
cigarettes. Handsome gun metal finish. Double 
sworn statement of the action. Lots of fun scaring friends and a great 
inventor who was himself a protection. Order one today. When your friends 
deaf. ask for a cigarette, shoot one to them and enjoy a 


big laugh. ee ee (honey one for be a 
S pos 
A. O. LEONARD, INC. Maney back Th isst catisticdsn sites 
Suite 249, 70 Fifth Ave., New York PATHFINDER CO., Dept. 16, 200sHudson St., New York 


Mechanical Dentistry PAY$ BigMoney Baa 


WHY waste the best years of your life at uncertain FREE B00 
jobs at small pay? YOU can learn this modern, money- 
apeking business, and become independent. 

You learn by doing practical work. Day and night 
“§ sessions. Individual instruction. BIG DEMAND. Easy 
{ terms. Call or write for FREE CATALOG J. 


N. ¥. SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
147-153 West 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 
PATENTS PROCURED 


If your invention is new and useful it is {i 
patentable—send me your sketch. 


Yrade marks and copyrights obtained in the 

U. S. and foreign countries. 

Consultation Free Telephone LONgacre 3088 

PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS 
926 
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We Import Diamonds The Old Reliable 
Direct from European Original Diamond and. 
Markets and Sell Di- Watch Oredit: House 


3 —L t in 
rect to You by Mail BROS.&CO. i323 at ie 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


BY MAIL 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOG! 


More than 2,000 illustrations of Diamond 
Rings in Solid Platinum and Solid 
Gold, Dinner Rings, Pins, Brooches, 
All Standard Makes of Pocket Watches, 
Pearls, Dresser Sets, Silverware, Clocks, 
Kodaks, Leather Goods. WRITH 
TODAY. (A postal card will do.) 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
GOODS SENT FOR YOUR FREE EX- 
AMINATION ON REQUEST. If satis- 
fied that the merchandise is what you 
want, pay one-tenth down; balance in 
ede equal amounts, weekly, semi-monthly 3 ee poe 
922 — Blue-White OF monthly at your convenience. tie - 
Diamond, Solid B08 — Ma ee 


10000, National Credit Jewelers $2725 


Dept. 280 
2.50 a week 00 a w 
$ 108 N. STATE ST. CHICAGO, IL&. etd eee 


School Books, also College Books of All Publishers, We Make Over 
new and used, at reduced prices. We can save you 70S tyles 
much money on your book purchases, especially if 

you can use used books. If you live near New York, 

we wish you would call and personally select the books Ca | 1 

you want. We can also supply Translations of the falog Wlustrates, 
Classics, Dictionaries in All Languages, Review describes. 

| Books of every description and Books for Libraries. 


BARNES AND NOBLE, Inc. | 241 Lexington Ave. °. New York City 


76 Fifth Ave. (Near 14th Street) New York City Near 34th Street 


MASTER SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
000 15-Minute prepared speeches, orations, essays, debates, addresses and lectures on 
the following subjects: Finance, Education, Religion, Political and Social Occasions, 
Speeches for Bapaucts. Cour tne ge Regnipns anes beer wre 
=“ ae nda unc! alks, Debates for a occ! 
A ee pe oe ae} < hes for Lions, Rotary and Kiwanis, etc, ” 400 for K. of 


P., Masonic, I. O. O. F., Elks, K. of C., American Legion, Bankers, Dentists and Doctors, 

peec. . Cost 10c to 15c each. 10 Volumes for Speakers Library—$3.98. 

Sey nee ae. A tot fa Petry rier eo hae “furnish debates on any 
A Debates for High School Debatin asses. e can 

Bon vous choot is derncide. We prepare debates and speeches to order. Write 


* Wanted, 
Reunite: coetenS Soe bent. w. Box 304. - Harrisburg, Pa. 


WHY P AY MORE 9 For use on all makes of rotary dupli- 

* cators Lineograph wax stencil sheets are 

better and cost less. $1.25 per quire box, Liberal discount in quantities. 
THE LINEOGRAPH CO., 66 Reade Street, New York City 

This new wax stcncil sheet has been perfected by The Lineograph Co. 
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CAN make a 
good penman 
of you at your 


home during ‘ = 
are oe : ae ina aoe || een Say : acom= @ musician so quick- 
poorly you now. write. a 4 ly oy eee avery are 
eHow & Illustrated Book #2 ‘. Wik stead oft tiresome venereises. Sour 

rare eerome € ( in your “set.” Nothing else like it, for 


the ! thoroughness and rapidity. So simple 
a Good Penman ‘ that young and old ana it easy to play 


and specimens FREE! with amazing skill. No ‘trick music’—butiactual 
of penmanship, . notes, learned right in your own home. 
stat gut qame cicnanily written on a s FREE BOOK and Demonstration Lesson 
FO at you enclose ‘stamp . for : ffer this rful musi . Send for them 
postage.) WRITE TODAY. Address © a a i mah api & copies are ex- 
i y ound- 
F, W. TAMBLYN : ol by chia cosy, anid Wo 
407 Ridge Bidg., ( to become a veritable mas- 
Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. ? ter of your favorite instru- 
’ , & as ment. fostruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. 
= = | eee gels 
U.S. SCHOOL of MUSIC 
or any other instrument | 1130-B Brunswick Bidg., 
pi eeg ON 2 
Send me your free book, “‘Music ms in 
Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane. 
Also Free Demonstration Lesson. This does not put me 
under any obligation. » 


KOLESCH SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENT 


are of 


Highest: Quality and Infallibly Accurate 


The name ‘‘Kolesch’? on Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s instruments 
guarantees careful construction, accuracy, reliability, and biggest 
Value for your money. 


Kolesch Quality Blue Print Paper 


A Better Product for the Same Money Than You Are Now Paying. 
Engineers, Architects and Draughtsmen, Send for our Catalog and 
Price List of Surveying Instruments and Drawing Materials. 


It Will Save You Money! 


KOLESCH & COMPANY 
188 Fulton Street, NEW YORK CITY 


NO ONE LIKES TO GO TO A DENTIST 


but the inconvenience and pain can be relieved by using DENT-ZEL-ITR. 
Not a toothache drop or a toothache gum but a temporary filling for the teeth. 


DENT-ZEL-ITE carefully put in the cavity will remain for weeks and at the 
same time keep the tooth from aching, or if aching when applied, relieves it 
almost immediately. A marvel of relief until permanent filling can be secured. 


Can be used for Children with Absolute Safety: I 
Sold by druggists or mailed on receipt of the price. 5c 


LENOX MFG. CO., 482 SIXTH AVE. BROOKLYN, Ne. Ye 
Agents Wanted. 
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ANY BOOK, 30 @2 4 9 


Amusing, Instructive and Enter=- 
taining Books 


Old Witches’ Dream Book with Lucky Num- 


How to Read Character by Handwriting.. 30c 

Fortune Telling by Cards and Dice...... 30c 

How to Become an American Citizen..... 30c 

How to Entertain a Social Party......... 30c 

Magic and Mystery, Sleight of Want... ':.< 30c 

The Blunders of a Bashful Man........,.. 30€ 
Actors’ Monologues and Jokes .......... 30c The Model Letter Writer,......-..+---- 30e 
The Art of Ventriloquism............-- 30c The Everyday Cook Book...........--. 30¢ 
Fifteen Hundred Conundrums.......... 30c 200 Old Time Songs. ...--.-+++s+eeeee, SOC 
How to Become Beautiful.............. 30€ Taylor’s Popular Recitations......+++++ 30c 
Love, Courtship and Marriage........- 30c Children’s Recitations.......+sessss.+- SUC 
Popular Etiquette. ..........00-+++-++- 30€ Thurston's Card Tricks, ...++sseyeerses SUC 
Astrology Explained...........-+--+++- 30€ Modern Palmistry .;..--ce+scseeeserere 30c 
How to Talk and Debate.............-- 30€ How to Write Love Letters........,+-+- 30€ 
How to Woo and Win.....---e+eeerees 30C Confessions of a Young Girl. ....4...0.+. 30C 
100 Ways of Kissing Girls.............. 30€ Keller’s Wizard’s Manual, ....--+++++++: 30c 


These books are size 5 x 7 inches, contain 100 to 125 pages each, bound in paper covers 
printed in eolors, sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price 30 cents, or any four for one dollar. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


48 peee illus SE 37-C ROSE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SS 


OLDMONEY BOUGHT AND SOLD 


HIGHEST prices paid for old coins. Keep ALL old Mone 
$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of coins dated befo, 
1895. Send TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Wali 
Book, size 4x6, showing prices we GUARANTEE to Di 
Get posted at once, it may mean many dollars to you. 
We have a fine line of Gold, Silver and Copper coins 
sale. If you wish to Buy or Sell send for our books, 


Cc. F. CLARKE & CO. 
Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins 
Box 75, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, N. Y.- 


DIEGES & CLUS; 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALTY JEWELERS 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


Medals and Badges 
Trophies, Plaques, Cups 
Class Rings and Pins 
Fraternity and Sorority Jewelry 
Military Insignia, etc. 


Write for Catalog on your requirements 


NEW YORK — BOSTON—CHICAGO — PITTSB 
PHILADELPHIA 


tee aX 
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at Home 


Carry on your ed- 
ucation. Develop 
power to initiate 
and achieve. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor de- 
gree or Teaching Certificate 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Select from 450 courses in 
45 subjects, including Eng- 
lish, : Mathematics, History, 
Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, the Languages, etc. 
Write for.catalog. 


The Auibersity of Chicago 


477 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Advertis- 
ing Rates of 
the 1931 
Edition of 
the 


WORLD 
ALMANAC 
Apply Room 703 
World 
Bldg., New 
York City 


tame ‘ORRECT 
TA. your NOSE 
1 6BBeautify 

= Wour Face 


m Your nose can _ be 
\) molded to perfect 
shape while you sleep. 
f Anita Nose Adjuster 
GUARANTEES 
SAFE, rapid, lasting 
honey refunded, Your age doesn’t 
ess. Doctors and users praise. it. 
inner, Booklet Free. Write today. 
ANITA INSTITUTE 
ita Building, Newark, N. J. 


$30 


The ACME — 
Black Cloth Binder 


For Binding Loose or Bound Sheets 
of every description, such as Court 
Reporters’ Minutes, Legal & Com- 
mercial Papers, Newspapers, Photo= 
Sraphs, Prints, Drawings, Music & 
Pamphlets, Etc. 


You can also make your own Scrap Book 
(See price of Mounting Sheets below) 


Holds from 1 sheet to capacity of back and 
requires only 14 inch margin on sheet for binding. 


Any special size or style of binding made to 
order. If your paper-is already punched we 
can place fixtures to fit the holes. 


STOCK SIZES 
Expansion—2 4 inches, 
each binder will take 600 sheets. 
First Dimension given is binding side. 


Binder Price Mounting 
No. Size Each Fillers Sheets 
Al — 84x 5%...$0.65 $0.25 $0.20 
Ar2) 10" ox OSG... 6 75a a0 -25 
A'S 10) X\ 734 dood) COO eso .30 
A4 (=i) = (814-21. 00 Besa .35 
AS: —11% x 834... 1.25 -40 .35 
A54%—9 R114... 1.25 40 ae) 
A6 —124%x 934... 1.30 -45 40 
All. .=10F 12546 5..00 350 4550 245 
A8 —14%x1034... 1.65 .55 -50 
A9 —9 x13... 1.40 60 Bet) 
AlO —1314x 834... 1.40 .60 295 
All —9 «14%... 1.50 .65 -60 
Al2 —1414¢x 834... 1.50 .65 -60 


Each Filler has 100 sheets of heavy white 
paper punched to fit binder, unruled. 


50 Mounting Sheets (heavy brown) to each 
Filler, punched. 


WHEN ORDERING SPECIAL SIZES— 
Specify Size of Sheet (binding edge measure- 


sent first), Style of Binding and Capacity of 
ack, 


Orders should be accompanied with Money 
Order or will send C.O.D., postage prepaid, 
United States and Canada. 


ACME TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO. 
Manufacturers of 
BINDERS, FOLDERS and COVERS. 
65 West Sroadway, New York City, N. Y 


« 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN! 


Our short model Army Krag is considered by 
those who know, to be the best rifle for large or 
small game. 

Send for our Free 60-Page Illustrated Catalog 
of money-saving values, surplus Army and Navy 
Goods, Sporting paraphernalia, Camp and Hiker 
Supplies, Military Equipment and selected bar- 
gains in General Merchandise for every-day use. 


W. STOKES KIRK 


Mail Order House 
ESTABLISHED 1876 


1627-BB. North 10th St. Philadelphia. Pa. 


SSeS 
THE QUICKEST, CHEAPEST FORM 
OF ADVERTISING 


Speed up. your sales with circular letters to your cus- 

tomers, old and new. Bring new trade into your store. 

A weekly or bi-weekly bulletin reproduced on the 
Lineograph Duplicator 


gives you 1000 exact copies co? your hand-written or 

typewritten letter in almost uo _ time. Your stock 

will move twice as fast if you use this inexpensive, =SS=>=>== 

persuasive advertising. =f Sve IREOGRAPH DWPLICATOR Sa 
ia, =—~ 


Write today for FREH CATALOG SS ——— 
and full particulars. <es : ee : 
THE LINEOGRAPH CO. ——s Se 
66 Reade Street NEW YORK CITY == 


- Start a Little Spare-Time Busines 
Instructive Book Free 


Sell little novelties by mail anywhere; spare time or evening emy 
‘We furnish Beginner’s Working Outfit, consisting of lessons, circula 
and things to sell. You deal direct with manufacturers. Also tell 
to secure agents by mail to sell your specialties for you. J] 
book sent free. HADWIL CO., 29A-74 Cortlandt Street, New Yor! 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRE 
PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAWYERS 
600 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Also New York and Chicago. Established nearly 70, 
TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED 
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| The World Almanac Addenda 


Artificial human eyes made to order. Large stock 
on hand, Supply all eye infirmaries of Greater 
New York and vicinity. Terms reasonable. Write 
for particulars, Established 1851. MAGER & 
GOUGELMANN, 108 BH. 12th St.. New York. 


Cigars. 


A. SCHULTE CIGAR STORES 


In over 100 cities—from Maine to 
; Texas and growing. 


1 


Long Distance Moving. 


‘Long Distance Moving anywhere. Lowestirates. 
‘Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Boston. Owner drives. 
Large padded van. Insured. JAMES F. SLOAN & 
SONS, 3715-69th St., Woodside, L 1., New York 
HAVemeyer 8728. M 


Mercantile Agencies, 


R. G. DUN & CO., 
Don Building, 
290 Broadway, New York. 


Old Coins 


Large Fall selling catalog of coins 
for sale free to collectors only. Cata- 
log quoting prices paid for coins, ten 
cents, 
WILLIAM HESSLEIN 
| 101E Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass, 


Patents, 
BOOKLET FREE 


vATENT ,HIGHEST REFERENCES 

BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
ATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
9th Street N. W. Washington, D. 0. 


Wanted to Buy. 


® Kelsey - 
wen, Conn. 


clease Mention 
wVORLD ALMANAC 


GS f 
anviing Advertisers. 
ita Built 


_ 
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READ THIS 
Vibraphones Reduce Head Noises 


A newand scientific discovery stimu- 
lates the hearing processes by utiliz- 
ing sound waves through small silver 
devices that fit the ears perfectly. The 
vibrators are built inside the sound 
chambers. The instruments are so 
small that your friends will seldom 
know you are wearing them. Com- 
fortable, easily put in the ears or re- 
moved. No wires. No batteries. No 
head bands. Nothing like them. This 
new and scientific triumph produces 
marvelous results. Head noises are 
reduced. And hearing gradually im- 
proves. Don’t be handicapped or 
embarrassed another day by deafness. 


Write for complete details. 


VIBRAPHONE CO., Station 392 
Central Nat’1Bk. Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cover of this book furnished by 


Sutphin Paper GO. , tx 


PAPER and CARD | 


Tel. Spring 9351 © 439 Lafayette St. 
NEW YORK 


THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE| 


will instantly add, subtract 
multiply, divide and solve 
proportion. More _ than 
110,000 used in offices, 
shops, stores G 
schools. Freig 
rates, profit. inter- 
est, percentage 
problems solved. It 
aids in mathematics. 
Made of aluminum } 
with the engine-divi- 
ded scales_ on _ white 
celluloid, and will give 
‘ We of esas ee 
er nehes. end for cat-}, 
(Pat. 1-17-22) alogue. Price with Pocket |: 
Carrying Case and_ Instruc- 

tion Book, $2.08, cash or C, is . YXoury 
money back if you are not satisfied. 


GILSON SLIDE RULE CO., Stuart, Fla. 


weirs 
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Pine Tree Shilling 


Attention: ,f9%, COLLECTORS 
Use UNIQUE Holders 


A patented, modern, simple, prac- 
tical, all-visible holder for all sizes 
of coins, tokens, medals, encased 
postage, ancient coins, etc. 


Two Price Ranges 
Write for descriptive circular 


THE BEISTLE COMPANY 
Dept. A Shippensburg, Pa. 


BE A DETECTIVE 


E ixxperience unnecessary. Write, 


5 GEORGE W. WAGNAR 


¢ 


42190 Broadway New York : 
El Mail FREE Detective Particulars to 


| IATTAG, ook ccdccs cose cesccnceesssesee yeas © © 


2 “ @ 
Body Chart 


Cr 

If you will mail the 
coupon below, this 
Anatomical and> Physi- 
ological Chart will be 
mailed to you without 
one cent of expense. 
It shows the location of the 
Organs, Bones of the Body, 
Muscles of the Body, Head 
and Vertebra Column and 
tells you how .the nerves 
radiate from your spinal cord 
to all organs of the body.. 
This chart should be in 
every home. 


It may be in the neck, back, hips, stomach, liver, lega 
or arms. Wherever it is, the chart will help to show 
you the location and cause of your ailment. Hundreds 
of lives might have been saved if ‘people had known 
the location and character of the fae 5 


By Relieving the Cause with 


Invention? 


Elco Health Generators jat 
last are ready for you! If 
you want more health— 
greater power to enjoy |the 
pleasures and deligjhts 
about you, or if more beau- 
ty is your desire— write! 
Ask for the book on these 
{Inventions which has, just 
been prepared. It will be 
sent to you without; cost, 


CNS py 314. 
Wetee | 
Electric Héaltht 
Generators S 


Great New 


6 /  -cerees iif 
& 
: ; { 


i These great new inventions generate — 

6 Violet Ray, Vibration, Electricity and Free Trial 
Ozone—combined or separates. They operate on the elec- 

| tric light in your home or on their own motive power at less than 
60 cents per year. Send coupon below and get the Fiee L 


MAIL COUPON fica 


iy 
Dou’t go on as you are with pains and 
| with almost no life and energy. You 


t =, 
| name on the coupon here. That will bring the 


it today—now! 

am: Lindstrom & Co. (M@nraius einos te02 ) "i 

4 2222 indiana Ave., Dept. 19-80 Chose 
Please send me your free book, “Health—Power— 

Bia e236 2? ond full information of your 10-day Bree 


i @ Trial Offer. ; 
4 Name .-.--c<-<2 cnoemendessmesasceeesenenann i 

§ 

al Addres8 ..------== qaansonmes seeunnaennenana= f 


Where Is That PAIN?. 


Stop thatPain 


Ozone—Medical Electricity; 
=mmmai Violet Ray—Vibration | 


ad 


Advertisements—Printing Presses. 
Newspaper Printing 


PRESSES 


for every newspaper need 
a 


DUPLEX SUPER DUTY HIGH SPEED 
UNITS — 40,000 per hr. The heaviest and 
most preductive high speed unit press. 
Equipped with latest quick lock-up plate 
clamps, automatic electric brakes, etc., etc. 
Autoplate and dry mat equipment. All ma- 
terials, steels, bronzes, etc. of the latest 
approved mechanical engineering practice. 


THE DUPLEX TUBULAR single plate 
rotary. The full 36,000 to 40,000—running 
speed with single plates. All stereotype 
costs (material and labor) cut in half. 
Economy for the growing moderate-sized 
daily. Unit-designed; built in 8 pg., 12 pg., 
16 pg., 20 pg., 24 pg., 28 pg., 32 pg., ete. And 
any size can be increased in its capacity by 
adding units. 


THE DUPLEX FLATBED WEB PRESS 
for smaller dailies and weeklies. Prints from 
the roll and cuts, folds and delivers perfected 
newspapers, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 pages 
complete in one operation. Speed 5,000 to 
6,000 per hour. Half page fold or quarter 
page at option. 


yw N 


Write us your press needs — Let us help you solve 
your pressroom problems — Our staff is at your service 


Duplex Printing Press Company 


Battie Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. 


European New York Office 
LINOTYPE & MACHINERY 1400 TIMES BUILDING 


9 Kingsway, London Times Square, New York 
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Patented. THE NEW IMPROVED trade Siti Reg, 


Its All They 
Say It Is - 


a\@\ 
INKOGRAPH fea ana 
Franklin PENCIL POINTED PEN: P ore! 
Surety Co The Perfect Writing Instrument 
$000,000 WG RITES as smoothly and easily as 
fuitliment of Y VY a lead pencil — 
all promises but writes with ink 


on cheapest or finest 
paper without a 
miss, skip or blur. 
Never blots, balks, 
dries up, scratches, 
leaks or soils 
hands. Anyone can 
use your Inko- : 
graph as the SONG ee SRR E aN 
round, smooth 14 Kt. gold writing point cannot 
be spread, injured or distorted by any style of 
handwriting. : 
Combines the best features of pen and pencil, minus their 
weak points, plus improvements over both. 
Patent Automatic Feed prevents point from clogging. Na 
complicated mechanism to get out of order. 
Makes 1 to 4 carbon copies with original in ink, Ideal 
for salesmen’s orders, private correspondence, office, 
sales and billing records or anything requiring excep- 
tionally clear carbon copies. 
Draws lines to a ruler without smear or smudge. 
Beautifully made of finest quality, lustrous fountain 
pen material with 14 Kt. solid gold oint and feed 
safety screw cap, self-filling lever an clip, it is the 
equal of pens selling at a considerably higher price. 
If dissatisfied with your fountain pen—try an Inko- 
graph. If it does not prove entirely satisfactory, 
is not the handiest, best and smoothest writing 
instrument you ever used, return it to us and we 
will refund your money. 
Take advantage of our free 10-day trial offer and 
join the many thousands who tell us that regard- 
less of price the Inkograph is the best writing 
instrument they have ever used. 
ALSO made in very attractive $3.00 styles, red, black or 
mottled hard rubber with 14 Kt. gold-filled band on cap, 
gold clip and gold self-filling lever. Same size, as 7 
and $8.75 fountain pens. Same colors and trimmings in 
ladies’ size with gold ring on cap. $1.50 styles are 
black only, with self-filling lever and nickel clip or 
ring on cap. 


DE ALERS Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 
Department Stores, etc., sont 
for our catalog and trade prices. ] 


INKOGRAPH CO., Ine.) 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pencil Pointed Pens 


in this ad. | .. 
ONLY 
| 
=e =. 
$1000 REWARD 
to. anybody Hage vend 


festimonials were so- 
lieited by us. 


Am a bank teller. 
Gan pick up Inko- 
graph any time in 
any position it writes 
immediately all words 
and numbers the same, 
try and do it with any 
other pen. Can honestly 
say I never found a pen 
so easy and tireless to 
write with — C. R. 
Moorely, Allentown, Pa. 
You don’t have to prime 
it or pet it to get it 
started, Works great. —— 
W. H. Brown, Tampa, F'la. 
Fiave improved 50% in my 
handwriting since using your 
Jnkograph. — J. RB. Reed, 
Louisville, Ky 
Wrote 18 to 22 letters and ad- 
dressed that many envelopes 
besides other writings with 
one fillling. — H. L. Connelly, 
Evanston, Ill. 
Writes smoothly, like point was 
greased. Makes no difference what 
Kind of paper. Fine for shipping 
tags.—E. A. Simms, Jersey City,N.J. 
ickled skinny. It’s a darling, 
ean ake carbon oe a ips 
pnd send original n 
instead of penciled sheet,—A. Wat- 
son, Elgin, Ill 
My Inkograph is 
* simply. a darling, 
would- own no other. 
—Miss Helen Ward, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


AGENTS 


ne | 


1 yi i 


That Hard,Smooth, 


Inkograph | Ball-Like 14kt : 
Bene RED sales plan Gold Point 161-91 Centre Street New York 
booklet. Big value, 
sells on sight, no in- Prices outside U. S. A., $1.50 styles, $2.50; $3.06 
yestment, immediate styles, $4.00; and remittance must accompany ord 
commissions. ee a ee ee ies ee es eS ES SS 


SEND NO MONEY NaMe cocersreosccevversccveces 


Your name and address are sufficient. 
INKOGRAPH GCO., 161-91 Centre St. New Yerks address .....s.casscnsssvccsceceoes 


Mark X 


r end Inkograph, 1 will pay postman 
pay re i ee eeeiee st postage on delivery. 
Black © NOTH: When remittaned acoompanios order Inko-" Clty .....tsssseesdh sss eseteansies 
Red oO graph will be sent postpaid. If you prefer ladies 
Mottled () size with ring £ cap for ladies’ sautoir or 


man’s watch cha 


/ 


MARK X here [) Stato .cccscrcccscsscecccccsenacacen 
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Advertisements—Treatment 


or Hemorrho 


The Largest Institution in the World Devoted Exclu- 4 ae 
sively to the Treatment of Rectal and Colonic Diseases 


_A Treacherous A fflictio: 
Healed Without Surgery 


epee old theory that surgery was the only method by which hemorrhoids (piles 
could be successfully treated has been wholly disproved. This treacheroui 

affliction, which slowly but surely undermines the health of its victims, can be healee 
, without recourse to surgical aid. 


As pioneers in the non-surgical treatment of hemorrhoids (piles), Dr 
McCleary and his associates have established a wonderful reputation for theit 
skill in treating all curable Colon and Rectal econdil 

= tions. Their services have been sought by men ana 

women from- every state, from Canada, Cuba 
These Symptoms Mexico and other foreign countries. Their referened 
Are Warnings list now contains the names of over 18,000 persons} 
including business men and women, farmers, bank+ 


Nature sets up danger signals ers, teachers, ministers, in fact those from every 
to warn us. If these warnings vocation in life 


are heeded in time much suf- 
fering and often grave dan- The McCleary treatment finds favor with mer 
ger can be avoided. If you and women, young and old, for it entirely does away 


have been troubled with with harsh surgical methods of treating hemorrhoid: 
headaches, nervousness, 


Piles ienittitints, atomach'and or piles. All the discomfort and dangers of ether ana 
Pree roubles. constipation, chloroform have been eliminated. 
etc., and have been unable 


Gas nek Illustrated Book FREE! 


and tearn if r symptoms : . 
Se ctaht due San bree We have just prepared a new book describing the McCleary 
: treatment which is fully illustrated, printed in colors and copy 
or colonic trouble. righted at Washington. It explains in a very interesting anc 
instructive. manner the various kinds of hemorrhoids (piles 
and other rectal troubles and the mild McCleary treatmen: 
y which has proved so successful. A copy of this book will b: 
nt postpaid, free to anyone. Send your name and address in a letter or postal. So confident ar 
s of results that we say to one and all alike, “If our treatment for your rectal trouble should no 

ve successful, you need not pay us one cent.” 


re you one of the hundreds-in every community who suffer from rectal trouble? If 80, you 
d not delay.’ We are pleased to refer you to any of our former patients. Ask them about thei 


erience here. 
 McCLEARY CLINIC 
-199 Elms Boulevard - - - = Excelsior Springs, Mo 
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